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For  Reference 


From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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SECRET  POWER  OF 
WARREN  BEATTY 
by  Ronald  Brownstein 

CHILDREN  OF 
THE  REICH 

The  Pain  and  Expiation 
of  Nazi  Heirs 
by  Gitta  Sereny 

CONFRONTING 
LEONARD  STERN 
America's  Toughest 
Billionaire  Bites  Back 
by  Jennet  Conant 

SEX,  ART, 
AND  POLAROIDS 
Andy  Warhol's  Court 
by  Bob  Colacello 


Gap  denim  shirt  $36,  and 
denim  shorts  $28,  as  worn  by 
JOIE  LEE,  actress. 
Photographed  by  Matthew  Rolston. 
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Features 


COVER: 

Anjelica  Huston  wears 
a  beaded  dress  by 
Bob  Mackie  and  shoes  by 
Manolo  Blahnik.  Hair  by 
Deanna  for  Cloutier. 
Makeup  by  Alfonso  Noe. 
Styled  by  Marina  Schiano 
Photographed  exclusively 
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Annie  Leibovitz. 
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BMW  has  shattered  the  theory  that  a  safe  car  cannot  be  exciting  as  well. 
Witness  the  5-Series:  a  performance  sedan  so  thoughtfully  designed,  it  ha* 
safety  systems  to  protect  its  safety  systems.  Rather  than  offer  symbolic  pro 
tection,  its  regenerating  bumpers  absorb  impacts  up  to  5  mph  with  virtually 


o  damage  to  the  car.  Also  standard  are  antiloclc  brakes  and  a  driver's  airbag. 
»  experience  the  5-Series'unparalIeled  defense  system,visit  your  BMW 
ealer.  (Call  800-334  -4BMW  for  one  near  you.)  In  the  right  car,  you'll 
nd  that  safety  can  be  a  thrilling  feature  indeed,  the  ultimate  driving  machine; 
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Light  on  Darkness 


Beaders  will  share  our  pleasure  in  the  award 
to  Vanity  Fair  by  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Editors  in  the  Essays  &  Criti- 
cism category  of  the  1989  National  Maga- 
zine Awards.  It  was  for  William  Styron's 
article  "Darkness  Visible."  The  other  fi- 
nalists in  that  category  were  impressive: 
Tom  Wolfe  in  Harper's;  Arthur  Danto  in  The  Na- 
tion; Kennedy  Fraser,  Cynthia  Ozick,  and  Frances  FitzGer- 
ald  in  The  New  Yorker;  and  P.  J.  O'Rourke  in  Rolling  Stone. 
But  the  judges,  profoundly  moved  by  Styron's  confessional, 
made  the  award: 

To  Vanity  Fair  for  its  essay  by  novelist  William  Styron,  who  at 
the  age  of  sixty  fell  into  a  clinical  depression  so  black  that  he 
found  himself  writing  a  suicide  note.  After  many  months  he 
recovered,  but  not  until  he  had  suffered,  to  use  his  own  words,  a 
"gray  drizzle  of  horror"  so  intense  that  it  can  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved by  anyone  who  has  not  experienced  it.  But  believe  it  we 
can  after  reading  Styron's  brilliantly  literate  yet  dispassionate 
account.  Styron  tells  us  in  journalistic  detail  what  is  now  known 
about  depression.  It  is  not  merely  an  emotional  collapse  but  a 
distinct  disease.  ...  Its  mortality  rate — through  suicide — is  a 
Draconian  20  percent.  Since  no  one  is  immune  to  the  disease, 
Styron's  article  performs  a  service  that  few  articles  can  claim:  It 
alerts  us  to  a  hazard  of  life  that,  if  we  knew  nothing  about  it, 
would  leave  us  powerless  to  cope  with  it.  Vanity  Fair  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  giving  Styron  a  forum  to  tell  his  story. 
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Contributors 


William  Styron  commented,  "Unfortunately 
there  is  still  a  stigma  attached  to  people  who  have 
suffered  from  depression;  in  the  Florida  gubernato- 
rial campaign  Senator  Lawton  Chiles'  opponents  are 
using  the  issue  to  smear  him.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  attention  and  notice  the  essay  has  received  wil 
contribute  to  a  change  in  the  public's  attitude  to- 
ward mental-health  problems." 

The  impact  of  the  article  was  greater  than  any  of  us  ex- 
pected. We  had  a  deluge  of  letters  and  telephone  calls  that 
still  continues  with  requests  for  reprints.  The  demand  has 
been  such  that  Styron  is  expanding  his  story  and  observations 
for  a  book  Random  House  will  publish  this  fall.  One  reader,  an 
M.D.,  wanted  to  make  "Darkness  Visible"  required  reading 
for  all  medical  students.  Another  called  it  "one  of  the  great 
confessional  pieces  of  literature.  .  .  .  When  a  writer  gives  such 
a  profoundly  costly  gift — unbidden  and  unconditional — well, 
all  we  can  do  is  tell  him  we  know  what  he  has  done." 

Our  thanks  to  the  American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors 
for  telling  William  Styron  that  we  know  what  he  has  done. 
And  for  readers  who  would  like  to  help,  contributions  should 
be  sent  to  the  American  Suicide  Foundation,  1045  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10028. 
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Ben  Brantley  reports  regularly 
from  Europe  and  Los  Angeles. 

Ronald  Browns tein,  a  national 
political  correspondent  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  is  the  author 
of  the  upcoming  book  The  Power 
and  the  Glitter  (Pantheon), 
excerpted  in  this  issue. 


Jennet  Conant 

on  hard-hearted  billionaire 

Leonard  Stern,  page.  68. 


Ben  Brantley  on  cla-a-ssy 
Anjelka  Huston,  page  62. 

Bob  Colacello's  Holy  Terror: 
Andy  Warhol  Close  Up  (Harper- 
Collins), out  in  August,  is 
excerpted  in  this  issue.  He  was 
editor  of  Interview  from 
1970  to  1983. 

Jennet  Conant,  a  New  York- 
based  freelance  writer   has  written 
for  Spy,  GQ,  and  Manhattan,  inc. 


Martin  Filler  writes  on  art, 
architecture,  and  design. 

Alan  Friedman,  a  New  York- 
based  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Financial  Times  of 
London,  received  the  1990  British 
Press  Award  for  Best  Reporter. 

Lynn  Hirschberg  was  a 
contributing  editor  of  Rolling 
Stone  for  seven  years 

Jesse  Kornblnth  wrote  the 
screenplay  for  ABC's  upcoming 
feature  film  about  Leona  and 
Harry  Helmslcy. 

Charles  Michener  is  cditor-at- 
large  for  Bantam  Books. 

Stephen  Sch/ff  is  V.F.'s 
critic-at-Iarge. 


Gitta  Sereny  is  writing  a 
re-examination  of  Albert  Spccr. 
Hitler's  architect  and  minister 
of  war  production  and  armament 
for  Knopf. 


Ronald  Broumsttin  on 

backstagi  politics 

\\  ,/mu  Bmtiy,  pmgt  102, 

James  Woicott  is  working  oh 
a  novel. 
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It's  been  ten  years 
since  "Chinatown" 

but  Jake  Gittes 
has  not  forgotten. 


This  summer, 
the  story  continues. 
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-Louis  Vui 


ouis  Vuitton. 


Taie  travelers  are  particularly  demand- 
ing. They  journey  across  great  distances  and  different  climes, 
constantly  in  search  of  what  is  authentic  and  essential. 

For  these  travelers,  Louis  Vuitton  conceives 
travel  instruments,  luggage  and  accessories  which  are  at  .mce 
both  highly  functional  and  highly  refined.  For  these  demanding 
few,  our  master  craftsmen  keep  alive  the  tradition  which  first 
defined  the  art  of  travel.  The  tradition  of  Louis  Vuitton,  born  in 
1854  and  still  unique.  Louis  Vuitton  creations  can  be  found  at  the 
exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  Paris  and  the  other  great  cities 
of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


J.  he  spirit  ol  travel. 


enter  picasso's 
bedroom... 

Chagall's  garden,  Bonnard's 
bath,  for  the  most  intimate, 
revealing  look  ever  offered  into 
the  lives  of  the  great  European 
artists  of  this  century,  in  their 
own  private,  seldom-seen  worlds, 
both  at  work  and  at  play. 
Alexander  Liberman,  himself 
a  renowned  painter  and  sculptor, 
visited  modern  masters  from 
Giacometti,  Dali  and  Dufy, 
to  Rouault,  Braque  and  Matisse, 
engaging  them  in  candid 
conversations  as  well  as  photo- 
graphing their  environments. 
And  the  book  that  resulted  has 
established  itself  as  a  contempo- 
rary classic  on  art  and  the  act  of 
creation.  This  newly  revised  and 
expanded  edition  runs  304  pages, 
9"  x  12',' with  138  illustrations 
in  full  color  and  73  duotones. 

The  Artist  in  His  Studio  usually 
sells  for  $60.00.  As  a  Conde  Nast 
Reader,  you  can  have  it  for  20% 
less:  $48.00  plus  $3.50  shipping 
for  each  copy. 

for  credit  card  orders 

call  toll-free 
1-800-367-7400 

or  send  check  to  Conde  Nast 
Collection,  Dept.  420083,  PO. 
Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

Residents  of  NY,  CA,  CO,  GA,  IL,  IA,  KY  Ml  MA  please 
add  sales  tax.  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery 
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Meet  A  Genius. 


"We  don't  expect  any  moisturizer 
in  the  next  decade  to  surpass  the 
present  one  of  Clinique." 

This,  from  a  leading  dermatologist, 
sums  up  the  reason  why  so  many 
people  have  found  nothing  else 
to  compare  with  Dramatically 
Different  Moisturizing  Lotion. 
They  say  it's  more  satisfactory 
than  any  other  moisturizer  today. 

This  golden  genius  lotion  makes 
skin  look  fresher  and  healthier. 


It  gratifies  the  thirst  of  every  skin. 
The  only  question  is  how  much 
to  use— and  how  often  to  use  it. 

Determining  the  answer  for  you 
is  part  of  the  important  work  of 
the  Clinique  Computer— a  service 
available  wherever  Clinique 
products  are  sold.  In  30  seconds, 
the  Computer  tells  you  how  your 
skin  benefits  from  meeting  this 
genius— Dramatically  Different 
Moisturizing  Lotion. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 


REVOLUTIONARY 

NATIONAL 

RESTSELLER 


"ROCKS  WITH  LIFE" 
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HILARIOUS 

DEFTLY  OBSERVED 

ENTERTAINING 
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AN  ELEGIAC  WRITER 


// 


"EASILY  THE  BEST 
REAGAN  MEMOIR" 


WHHT I SHW  HT  THE 

REVOLUTIOn 


R  Political  Lite  in  the:  Reagan  Era 

PEGGY  NOONflN 


RANDOM  HOUSE 

At  your  bookstore  now 


Quote  sources:  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 

Washington  Post  Book  World,  Time, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Wilfrid  Sheed,  Boston  Globe 


Letters 


D  for  Dr.  Death 

Reading  "Travels  with  Dr.  Death" 
[May],  I  felt  as  though  Ron  Rosenbaum 
were  leading  me  on  a  wild  roller-coaster 
ride,  twisting  and  turning  through  his 
beautifully  written  facts  and  observa- 
tions, giving  a  stomach-churning  360- 
degree  loop  of  a  climax,  then  smoothly 
depositing  me  at  the  end  of  the  story,  a 
bit  shaken  but  safe.  It's  for  writing  like 
this  that  I  wait  impatiently  by  the  mail- 
box for  V.F.  every  month. 

MARY  ANN  BASHAW 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

It  is  scary  that  we  allow  men  like  Dr. 
James  Grigson  to  operate  within  our  le- 
gal system,  but  as  a  native  of  Texas,  I 
am  not  surprised  that  he  flourishes  there. 
Here  is  a  man  who  dispenses  death  and 
lambada  lessons  with  much  the  same  at- 
titude. There  is  not,  as  Paul  Brauchle 
points  out,  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween Grigson  and  those  he  testifies 
against.  Both  decide  who  will  live  and 
who  will  die,  and  both  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  it.  Only,  Grigson  has  found 
the  way  to  do  it  on  the  side  of  justice. 
The  Texas  legal  system  might  be  better 
served  by  hiring  Joyce  Jillson  or  Sydney 
Omarr  to  do  charts  on  convicted  killers. 
They  would  likely  be  much  more  accurate 
than  Grigson's  predictions,  and  a  lot  more 
thought  would  probably  go  into  them. 

SHAWN  O'BRIEN 
San  Francisco,  California 


Changing  Gere 


Kevin  Sessums'  "High  Gere"  [May]  re- 
minded me  of  the  day  seven  years  ago 
when  I  went  with  my  mother  to  see  the 
remake  of  Godard's  Breathless.  Al- 
though for  me  it  wasn't  as  interesting  as 
the  origii  and  < .  %re  wasn't  as  cool  as 
Belmondo,         :    y-haired  mother  loved 
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it.  And  when  the  lights  went  on,  I  real- 
ized that  many  other  women  my  mom's 
age  were  grinning  with  pleasure.  Top 
that,  Jean-Paul,  for  universal  appeal. 

MARY  McGLOTHLEN 
Santa  Maria,  California 

Not  everyone  gets  to  heckle  someone  as 
rich  and  famous  and  smart  as  Henry  Kis- 
singer, but  I  think  a  true  Buddhist  would 
have  kept  his  mouth  shut  and  been  the 
wiser  for  it.  Mark  Twain  said,  "Every 
ass  loves  to  hear  himself  bray." 

JOY  KETRON 
Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Thanks  for  the  enlightening  article  on 
Richard  Gere.  One  criticism:  You  say 
he's  "the  son  of  a  Methodist  insurance 
salesman."  Fine,  but  how  about  some 
credit  for  the  woman  who  gave  Richard 
Gere  birth?  Obviously  she  did  a  great 
job  in  raising  him  or  he  wouldn't  come 
across  on  the  screen  as  so  gentle  with 
women. 

BARBARA  R.  WRIGHT 
Bowie,  Maryland 

Winchell  Factor 

Regarding  "Flashback"  on  Walter  Win- 
chell |  May | :  Your  readers  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  king  of  gossip  used  his 
powerful  influence  in  a  way  that  contin- 
ues to  benefit  all  mankind.  The  Damon 
Runyon-Walter  Winchell  Cancer  Re- 
search Fund  operates  today  as  a  living 
legacy  to  these  two  men.  Founded  in 
1946  during  one  of  Walter  Winchell's 
radio  broadcasts,  to  date  the  Runyon- 
Winchell  Fund  has  contributed  nearly 
$70  million  to  cancer  research,  and 
some  of  the  nation's  most  eminent  Bcien 
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mere 


tists  received  their  initial  postdoctoral 
support  from  this  organization,  includ- 
ing several  Nobel  Prize  winners. 

REBECCA  R.  KRY,  Executive  Director 

New  York,  New  York 


Hello,  Dallas] 


I  don't  think  I  have  ever  laughed  so  hard 
as  I  did  when  I  read  James  Wolcott's 
"Dallas  Redux"  [May].  Every  charac- 
ter was  described  perfectly.  I  do  have 
one  question:  Why  doesn't  the  "neck- 
less  blonde  sex  grenade"  go  and  meet 
her  twin  brother  and  sister  in  Knots 
Landing?  No  wonder  she  is  so  strange. 
Her  mom  and  dad,  Gary  and  Val,  have 
forsaken  her! 

BARBARA  BUNNELL 
Redwood  City,  California 

Perhaps  James  Wolcott  is  right  and  ev- 
eryone is  down  on  Dallas.  I  know  one 
thing:  China  will  still  be  watching  it  for 
years  to  come.  I  recently  swapped  a  pair 
of  three-year-old  Texas  boots  for  a  dar- 
ling aqua  clutch  purse  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  the  only  word  exchanged  was  "Dal- 
las." I  agree  with  George  Steiner,  who 
credited  the  series  with  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  Communism  '  'east  of  the  Wall . ' ' 
MARY  RUTH  OLSON 
Mc Allen,  Texas 

Forsake  Dallas  for  the  current  warm, 
fuzzy  shows  favored  by  the  critics?  Per- 
ish the  thought!  The  appeal  of  Dallas 
lies  in  its  flamboyant,  uniquely  Ameri- 
can characters,  epitomized  by  J.  R.  Ew- 
ing.  A  blackguard  with  a  flair  for  pas- 
sion as  well  as  profit,  he  is  a  villain  we 
are  compelled  to  cheer.  He  may  provoke 
contempt,  but  he  never  fails  to  extract  a 
degree  of  admiration  as  well.  Real  peo- 
ple are  ubiquitous — why  watch  them  on 
the  small  screen? 

MARY  HATTIER-HARRIS 
Metairie,  Louisiana 


Beirut  Dispute 


Thank  you  for  Anthony  Haden-Guest's 
"Medellfn  East"  [May].  It  has  been  a 
while  since  we've  had  a  clean,  daring, 
and  sincere  piece  of  journalism  from 
Lebanon,  something  that  tells  the  truth 
without  being  affected  by  the  U.S.  poli- 
cy toward  the  Middle  East.  Recently  I 
joined  a  group  of  people  in  sending  a  letter 
to  the  White  House  protesting  this  policy, 
particularly  concerning  Lebanon. 

EDGAR  ARAMOUNI 
West  Covina,  California 


For  Mr.  Haden-Guest  to  imply  that  Leb- 
anon's "War  of  Liberation"  is  in  any 
way  General  Aoun's  war  against  drugs 
is  quite  wrong.  The  specter  of  drugs  was 
raised  by  Aoun  merely  as  justification 
for  his  actions.  Furthermore,  the  article 
makes  no  mention  of  Dr.  Geagea's  pub- 
licly expressed  desire  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half  to  come  to  agreement  with 
Aoun  without  fighting  and  destroying 
the  only  free  area  in  Lebanon.  The  arti- 
cle also  omits  mention  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Lebanese  Forces  in  the  war 
against  Syria.  The  fact  is,  this  war- 
weary  country  is  desperate  for  an  end  to 
its  suffering.  There  are  certainly  extrem- 
ists present,  but  the  vast  majority  on 
both  sides  of  this  senseless  intra-Chris- 
tian  war  truly  desire  unity  and  peace  in 
East  Beirut. 

PETE  W.  MOORE 
Washington,  D.C. 


Buyer's  Market 


My  husband  and  I  enjoyed  reading 
"Truckin',"  by  Mark  Ginsburg  [April], 
so  much  that  we  went  right  out  and 
bought  the  Chevy  454  SS.  K.  d.  lang's 
descriptions  of  the  vehicle  were  the  most 
interesting  review  of  anything  that  I 
have  read  in  a  long  time. 

LINDA  SHEAR-AYERS 
Tucson,  Arizona 


Prisoner  of  Love 

I  became  a  Vanity  Fair  addict  in  jail.  I 
am  a  reporter  for  the  London  Financial 
Times  in  Nairobi,  and  recently  I  was  de- 
tained for  nine  days  by  the  fundamental- 
ist Islamic  military  regime  in  Sudan.  I 
found  it  very  difficult  to  concentrate  on 
reading  novels,  because  at  times  I  was 
really  terrified  about  what  would  happen 
to  me.  On  the  fifth  day  of  my  imprison- 
ment, the  British  ambassador  to  Sudan, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Beavan,  sent  me  two  issues  of 
Vanity  Fair,  including  the  February  is- 
sue with  Gail  Sheehy's  Gorbachev  pro- 
file. I  read  them  cover  to  cover,  and  they 
helped  me  get  through  many  hours  of 
intense  frustration,  boredom,  and  fear. 
There  were  times  I  became  so  absorbed 
that  I  forgot  I  was  "inside." 

JULIAN  OZANNL 
Nairobi,  Kenya 
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Lancdme's  ultimate  in  targeted 

post-suncare  with  the 

revolutionary  Niosome  System, 
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uncomfortable  sensation  of 
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If  you  care  about  your  skin... 

Soin  Extreme  Apres-Soleil 
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THE  FLAT  EARTH,  OAT  B 


VODKA 

VOtlOROW'A 
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The  time:  centuries  ago.  The  prevailing  belief:  the  earth  was 


flat.  There  were  plagues.  And  oat  bran  was  still  a  good  few  hun- 
dred YEARS  AWAY.  ^^  ON  THE  PLUS  SIDE;  HOWEVER,  OAT  BRAN  WAS  STILL 
A  GOOD  FEW  HUNDRED  YEARS  AWAY.  YOU  COULD  BUY  A  PRETTY  NIFTyI 


CASTLE  FOR   $132.00  AND  CHANGE.   AND  THERE  WAS  POLISH  VODKA 


Wyborowa.  (Vee-ba-rova.)  First  distilled  centuries  ago.  And  legend- 


ary EVER  SINCE 


^Ai 


typical  Polish 
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INCLUDE  BORSCHT,  JELLIED  CARP,  ROAST 


pork,  Polish  sausage, 


"Vee-ba-rova"     vodka     from     Poland 


;n  and  polish  vodka. 


2UAIL  EGGS...  AND   FOR  DESSERT?   POLISH   PASTRIES.   ALL   OF   WHICH 

1 00,-    y0     ,,80      I      '///f; 


WAS   TOPPED   OFF   WITH,    OF   COURSE, 

%     Wyborowa.     x     Why  has  it 


S'Ul       FLOURISHED  SINCE  THE  EARTH  WAS 


C0O 

v  flat?  Taste  it.  You'll  find 


r  ineffably  smooth.  A^-^    result  of  a  triple-distilling 
rocess  used  centuries  ago.  before  they  discovered 
ihortcuts.    \    Presently,  in  this  age  of  oat  bran,  it 


S  STILL  POSSIBLE  TO  ENJOY  WYBOROWA  IN  MUCH  THE  SAME  §  "I 

IMPORTED  FROM  POLAND 


aanner  in  which  it  was  enjoyed  ages  ago.  \ 
Straight.  All  that's  required  is  a  rather 
:omfortable  chair,  a  clean  glass  and  a  bottle 
)f  said  vodka.  the  quail  eggs  are  optional. 

^nioyed     for     centuries     straight. 


•  WYBOROWA  WODKA  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  40%  AND  50%  ALCOHOL  BY  VOLUME  (80  AND  100  PROOF)  ©1990  •  IMPORTED  BY  375  SPIRITS  CO..  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 
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VIIXI'U  VII'IIIH 


DEAD  COOL 


Thirteen  years  after  his  death,  Jim  Thompsons 

icy  nihilist  lit  is  hotter  than  ever 

BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Thompson  with  his  wife  in 

San  Diego,  circa  1940.  The  current 

Thompson  mania  includes  two 

new  biographies,  a  series  of  reprints, 

and  three  movie  adaptations. 


hen  I  told  a  friend 
that  a  film  I  had  just 
seen  was  based  on  a 
Jim  Thompson  novel, 
she  cracked,  "Ev- 
erything's based  on  a 
Jim  Thompson  nov- 
el." So  it  seems.  It's 
barely  safe  to  pop 
your  head  out  of 
your  rabbit  hole,  for 
all  the  roadkill  head- 
ing our  way.  Not  that  there  haven't  been 
upticks  of  interest  before.  This  angular 
announcement  that  death  is  at  hand  has 
always  had  his  celluloid  cult.  Thompson 
collaborated  with  Stanley  Kubrick  on 
The  Killing.  His  novel  The  Getaway  was 
turned  into  a  Steve  McQueen  shoot-out 
by  Sam  Peckinpah.  His  corn-pone  novel 
Pop.  1280  was  transplanted  and  trans- 
formed into  Coup  de  Torchon,  featuring 
Philippe  Noiret  padding  around  like 
mashed  potatoes.  (Thompson's  long 
been  a  favorite  of  the  French,  who  like 
their  nihilism  neatly  sliced.)  A  spate  of 
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Thompson  paperback  reprints  in  the 
mid-eighties  inspired  raves  from 
critics  who  saw  him  as  the  smok- 
ing end.  But  all  this  was  mere 
prelude  to  the  great  pileup  of 
1990.  Three  movie  adaptations 
(with  more  being  prepped),  two 
forthcoming  biographies,  a  se- 
ries of  paperback  reissues — Jim 
Thompson  is  due  to  become  the 
coolest  dead  writer  in  rotation, 
proof  positive  that  America 
has  a  soft  spot  in  the  back  of 
the  weeds  for  its  true  tomb- 
stone chiselers. 
He  left  behind  a  lot  of 
handiwork.  Born  in  1906,  this  former 
bellhop-gambler-actor- steeplejack 
knocked  off  paperback  books  as  if  they 
were  piggy  banks,  racking  up  twenty- 
nine  quickies  between  1942  and  1974. 
Some  of  the  titles  have  a  humpy  twitch 
to  their  hips.  Wild  Town.  A  Hell  of  a 
Woman.  A  Swell-looking  Babe.  The 
novels  themselves  read  as  if  they  were 
written  in  a  tin  shack  at  the  blaze  of 
noon  to  the  buzz  of  a  single  fly.  His  low- 
bred, lowbrow  characters  haven't  got  a 
lot  of  book  learning,  but  they  consider 
themselves  crafty.  The  men  are  mostly 
stringy  meat  moistened  with  a  trickle  of 
sweat.  The  women  offer  a  somewhat 
fuller  platter.  Licking  his  lips,  one  lover- 
boy  marvels,  "The  good  Lord  had 
known  just  where  to  put  that  flesh  where 
it  would  really  do  some  good."  Another 
man  informs  his  mistress  that  if  she  put  a 
raisin  in  her  navel,  she  could  pass  for  a 
cookie.  That's  about  as  playful  as  it  gets  in 
Thompson,  where  psychosis  soon  shows 
itself  in  sentences  tearing  themselves 
crazed-free  from  paragraphs. 

True-blue  Thompson  fans  believe  that 
The  Killer  Inside  Me  is  the  best  place 
to  begin.  An  inspired  perversity,  The 
Killer  Inside  Me  crouches  like  a  sniper 
behind  the  slatted  forehead  of  rigid,  rug- 
ged propriety.  Thf  narrator  of  the  novel 
is  a  lean,  laconic  West  Texas  law  en- 


forcer named  Lou  Ford  who  patterns 
himself  on  the  likes  of  Gary  Cooper.  But 
his  rigid  posture  hides  his  inner  bent.  Sly 
and  mean,  he  pins  poor  chumps  to  the 
floor  with  pithy  maxims  ("Haste  makes 
waste,  in  my  opinion")  until  their  shoes 
squeak  from  squirming.  "If  there's  any- 
thing worse  than  a  bore,"  he  boasts, 
"it's  a  corny  bore."  A  corny  bore  in 
public,  in  private  Lou's  a  phony  stud. 
After  he  fails  to  rock  the  bedsprings  with 
his  girlfriend  Amy,  he  boosts  himself  a 
hormone  injection.  "Amy  wouldn't  be 
disappointed  again,"  he  vows.  "Little 
Amy  would  be  tamed  down  for  a 
week."  In  fact,  little  Amy  better  get  her 
butt  over  here  right  now.  But  there 
aren't  any  home  remedies  to  tame  the 
sickness  (his  italics)  of  his  coiled  hate. 
When  the  sickness  is  upon  him,  he 
strikes  with  fanged  stealth.  Sworn  to  up- 
hold the  law,  Lou  stage-manages  a  se- 
ries of  murders,  which  he  reports  matter- 
of-factly.  "By  the  time  he  hit  the  dirt  he 
didn't  have  much  left  in  the  way  of  a 
head."  The  Killer  Inside  Me  retains  its 
original  punch  because  it  pushes  its  pa- 
thology past  even  today's  readers'  jaded 
expectations.  The  novel  ends  with  a  lit- 
any of  the  dead  that  binds  the  narrator  to 
his  victims.  They're  all  in  the  same  net, 
being  lowered  into  the  hold. 

Thompson  doesn't  spend  a  lot  of 
space  on  fancy  motivation.  The  spasms 
of  body  heat  in  his  pages  are  often  stan- 
dard pulp.  (When  Lou  whales  a  woman 
with  his  belt,  it  only  makes  her  hot  for 
more.  And  it's  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance— Thompson's  work  resounds 
with  spankings.)  What  distinguishes 
Thompson  from  so  many  male  writers  of 
the  live-fast/die-hard  school  is  the  ab- 
sence of  erotic  mystique  in  his  mental 
makeup.  He  never  elevates  sex  beyond 
the  realm  of  sensation.  A  woman  may  be 
a  cookie,  but  she  isn't  a  chalice  or  a  sil- 
ver river;  orgasm  doesn't  uncage  his 
characters'  souls  and  make  the  stars 
shimmy.  At  its  best,  sex  is  a  temporary 
relief,    and   at    its    worst    a    permanent 
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THE  PASSION  IS  BACK. 

An  overpowering  desire  starts  the  minute  you  see  it 
Its  an  intense  emotion  you  haven't  felt  for  a  ear  since— 
well  in  a  long  time.  Its  called  passion.  And  youll  feel 
it  even  time  you  see  the  all-new  Toyota  MR2. 

Climb  inside  and  the  cockpit-like  ergonomics  will 
cause  the  symptoms  to  accelerate.  And  so  will  you. 
From  0  to  60  in  a  heart-racing  5.96  seconds.*  Thanks 
to  the  twin-cam.  four-cylinder.  16-valve.  200- 
horsepower.  intercooled,  turbocharged  mid-engine 
design.  Add  to  that  superb  handling  and  you  soon 
realize  the  passions  still  there.  Inside  you. 

It's  the  passion  you  always  felt  for  driving.  And  its 
waiting  to  be  rekindled.  By  the  all-new  MR2. 

Let  it  ignite  your  passion  for  driving  all  over  again. 
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Call  1-800-GO-TOYOTA  for  more  information  and  the  location  of  your  nearest 
dealer.  *199l  MR2  Turbo  United  States  Auto  Club  certified  performance  figures. 
Get  More  From  Life. . .  Buckle  lip!  ©  1990  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc. 
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NOBODY  ELSE  CARES  FOR  THEIR  HAIR 

QUITE  THE  WAY  YOU  DO  AND 

NOBODY  UNDERSTANDS  THAT  BETTER 

THAN  PAUL  MITCHELL. 

WITH  OUR  GENEROUS  COLLECTION  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  HAIRCARE  PRODUCTS 

YOU  CAN  CLEANSE,  MOISTURIZE, 
SCULPT,  SHAPE  AND  HOLD  YOUR  HAIR 

TO  CREATE  THE  LOOK  THAT  WAS 
MEANT  TO  BE  YOURS. 

IT'S  A  SYSTEM  THOUSANDS  OF 
HAIRDRESSERS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

HAVE  COME  TO  DEPEND  ON.  AND 

RECOMMEND  FOR  THEIR  CLIENTS  TO 

USE  AT  HOME. 

JUST  ASK  YOUR  HAIRDRESSER  TO  TELL 

YOU  WHICH  PRODUCTS  ARE  PERFECT 

FOR  YOU. 

VERSATILITY.  IT'S  JUST  ONE  OF  THE 

BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  YOU'LL  DISCOVER 

WHEN  YOU  USE  PAUL  MITCHELL. 

PAUL  MITCHELL. 
YOUR  STYLE  DEMANDS  IT. 
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blight.  The  blight  begins  at  birth,  maybe 
before,  somewhere  back  in  the  primordi- 
al mud.  Gene-pool  misfits,  Thompson's 
men  come  out  of  the  womb  wobbly  and 
never  taste  the  reassurance  of  milky 
breasts.  Unnurtured,  they  become  unso- 
cialized.  Three  days'  growth  of  beard 
confirms  their  standing  as  wolfish  loners, 
stalking  the  world  in  their  cheap  suits. 

The  Grifters  is  as  low-down  a  layout 
of  these  dirt  tracks  as  dime-store  litera- 
ture has  ever  seen.  It's  about  a  con  artist 
named  Roy  Dillon,  whose  mother  "was 
from  a  family  of  backwoods  white 
trash."  Roy  was  born  when  his  mother, 
Lilly,  was  thirteen;  she  tried  to  pawn 
him  off  on  her  family.  "Then,  one  day, 
her  father  appeared  in  town,   bearing 


The  novels  read  as  if  they  were 
written  in  a  tin  shack  at  the  blaze  of 
noon  to  the  buzz  of  a  single  fly. 


Roy  under  one  arm  and  swinging  a 
horsewhip  with  the  other."  Stuck  with 
the  snot,  she  begrudges  him  the  smallest 
consolations.  Only  when  Roy  becomes  a 
strapping  teenager  does  she  show  him  a 
touch  of  tender  regard,  accented  by  "a 
suppressed  hunger  in  her  eyes."  Light- 
ing out  on  his  own,  Roy  eventually  links 
up  with  an  older  woman  named  Moira. 
She  too  was  once  a  simple  barefoot 
peasant.  Once  upon  a  time  she  and  her 
husband  lived  together  in  Missouri  and 
shared  a  version  of  pastoral.  "It  was  a 
two-hole  privy,  and  sometimes  they'd 
sit  together  in  it  for  hours.  Peering  out  at 
the  occasional  passers-by  on  the  rutted 
red-clay  road."  Sitting  on  the  toilet, 
watching  the  traffic  go  by! — but  I  guess 
the  good  times  never  really  do  last.  Now 
Moira  flatbacks  to  pay  the  rent,  amusing 
herself  in  the  process.  As  her  apartment 
manager  sprawls  atop  her,  she  recalls 
the  special  on  that  day's  lunch  menu: 
"Broiled  hothouse  tomato  under  gener- 
ous slice  of  ripe  cheese.'" 

Roy  himself  is  trapped  in  an  incestu- 
ous sandwich.  His  mother  is  young 
enough  to  pass  as  his  mistress;  his  mis- 
tress is  old  enough  to  pass  as  his  mother. 
He  also  beds  a  nurse  whose  placid  man- 
ner belies  her  branded  past.  On  her  arm 
she  bears  a  purple  tattoo  from  the  con- 
centration camp  where  she  was  steril- 
ized. Hearing  her  story,  he  babbles  and 
shrinks  from  her  presence  as  if  she  were 
infectious.  He's  just  a  small-time  con. 
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He  wants  no  whiff  of  Dachau.  The  nurse 
isn't  there  for  shock  effect.  She's  there 
to  demonstrate  how  tightly  contained 
Thompson's  characters  are  even  in  their 
trespasses.  That  tattoo  carries  a  shudder 
from  a  collective  horror  larger  than  any 
individual  doom  he  can  contrive  or  they 
can  imagine.  And  the  individual  doom 
that  ends  The  Grifters  is  a  doozy.  Stick- 
ing to  a  small  canvas,  The  Grifters  vom- 
its a  "green  torrent"  of  money  from  a 
blood-gashed  throat.  On  shapely  ankles, 
incest  takes  a  hike. 

The  Grifters  was  filmed  on  location  in 
Los  Angeles  by  Stephen  Frears,  with 
Anjelica  Huston  as  the  mother  and  John 
Cusack  as  the  son.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  the  director  of  Dangerous  Liai- 
sons can  keep  a  tight  col- 
lar on  these  deviants. 
Because  the  temptation  in 
filming  Thompson's  work 
is  to  expand  the  walled-in, 
warped  viewpoint  of  his 
pistol  packers  and  provide 
wraparound  perspective 
and  breathable  airspace — 
in  short,  to  "open  up"  the 
material.  Although  Thompson's  action 
narratives  seem  a  natural  fit  for  the  mov- 
ies, his  fatalism  loses  its  closed-fist  force 
when  it  makes  its  concessions  to  wider 
options.  Even  Sam  Peckinpah  shirked  the 
craphouse  hell  of  The  Getaway,  letting 
the  outlaw  lovers  emerge  from  their  pre- 
mature burial  with  barely  a  scratch.  Fatal- 
ism in  Thompson  is  more  than  bodies 
slumping  to  the  floor.  Damnation  is 
where  Thompson's  characters  are  desti- 
ny-bound. They  can  smell  the  burning 
crust.  Another  catch  in  adapting  him  is 
that  this  sense  of  damnation  has  dated. 
Back  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  when 
Thompson  was  pounding  out  his  page 
flippers,  damnation  was  more  of  a  dare. 
Today,  damnation  is  a  set  designer's  de- 
light, a  disco  inferno.  Everyone's  so  hung 
up — hell,  it's  as  if  there's  no  alternative. 
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he  movie  adaptation  of  After  Dark, 
My  Sweet  pays  its  tribute  to  damna- 
tion when  Rachel  Ward  reports  that 
her  husband  is  "dead.  Gone  to  hell." 
But  otherwise  the  director,  James  Foley, 
lays  it  on  lush.  Windblown  drapes  to 
signal  passion,  Raging  Bull  flashbacks 
with  amplified  blows,  white  migraine 
blinks  between  scenes,  blackouts  during 
the  movie's  one  sex  bout — he  can't  re- 
sist art-house  effects.  But  the  movie 
isn't  a  pretentious  loss.  What  Foley 
captures  better  than  any  Thompson 
devotee  thus  far  is  the  inane  squabbling 
of  Th»  mpson's  dinkhead  desperadoes. 


After  Dark,  My  Sweet  begins  with  a 
punch-drunk  boxer  (Jason  Patric)  shuf- 
fling into  town  with  careful  little  steps, 
like  a  baby  with  a  loaded  diaper.  He's 
fast  with  his  fists  and  slow  on  the  up- 
take. But  he's  no  knockdown  Neander- 
thal. An  escapee  from  a  mental 
institution,  Collie  is  a  migrant  spirit  of 
the  starving  class.  Sizing  him  up  as  ex- 
ploitable beefcake  is  the  widow  Fay 
(Ward),  scissoring  the  room  with  her 
tan,  toned  legs.  She  both  ropes  him  in 
and  warns  him  against  a  kidnapping 
scheme.  The  "brains"  behind  the  opera- 
tion is  Uncle  Bud,  played  with  dumb- 
founded consternation  by  Bruce  Dern. 
Out  of  serious  circulation  from  the  mov- 
ie scene,  this  seventies  psycho  makes 
quite  a  pleasing  comeback  as  a  plucked 
chicken  in  a  Hawaiian  shirt.  When  he's 
standing  around  stupid,  letting  the  sand 
drain  from  his  head  to  his  feet,  his  Uncle 
Bud  is  a  mall  poster  for  shoddy  mer- 
chandise. Jamming  his  hands  into  his 
jacket  pockets  as  he  goes  off  to  collect 
the  ransom  money  (knowing  that  he's 
going  to  get  popped),  Dern  gives  Uncle 
Bud's  loser  status  a  certain  sweet  poi- 
gnancy. There's  also  a  creepily  soothing 
doctor  played  by  George  Dickerson  as  a 
cryptic  closet  case.  (His  sedated  concern 
for  Collie  draws  big  laughs.)  Unfortu- 
nately, Foley  has  bigger  game  to  bag. 
He  strives  for  tragic  significance,  stag- 
ing the  doomed  love  of  Collie  and  Fay 
as  something  for  the  record  books.  He 
extracts  so  much  pathos  that  the  movie 
runs  out  of  punk  energy. 

After  Dark,  My  Sweet  proves  that  it's 
best  not  to  make  too  much  out  of  Jim 
Thompson.  After  all,  my  sweet,  he 
didn't  make  too  much  of  himself,  as  wit- 
ness his  self-deprecating  appearance  in 
the  novel  Nothing  More  than  Murder: 
"The  Literary  Club  brought  an  author 
here  once,  and  I  was  sold  a  ticket  so  I 
went  to  hear  him.  He  was  a  big  gawky 
guy  named  Thomas  or  Thompson  or 
something  like  that,  and  I  guess  he'd  put 
a  few  under  his  belt  because  he  sure 
pulled  all  the  stops."  But  now  that  he's 
a  rediscovered  classic,  it's  difficult  to  re- 
sist giving  his  stuff  the  full  oiled  treat- 
ment. Too  bad.  Because  what  Thomp- 
son's sporadic  career  demonstrates  is 
how  much  honest  turf  you  can  cover 
when  you're  not  trying  to  muscle  up  a 
masterpiece.  Both  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Thompson's  output  is  that 
it's  so  singular  in  temperament.  It 
twangs  its  nose  hairs  to  too  few  tunes 
Slumming  takes  you  only  so  far.  After  a 
while  you  long  for  even  a  little  phony 
sophistication.  D 
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Tinseltown  is 

reeling  from  the 

Machiavellian  rise  of 

Giancarlo  Parretti— 

the  Italian 

studio  mogul  with 

a  shady  past 


THE  NEW  PRINCE  OF  HOLLYWOOD 


The  sun  is  glaring  over  Bever- 
ly Hills,  and  seated  beside  the 
luxuriant  pool  of  a  salmon- 
colored  $9  million  mansion 
that  has  served  in  the  past  as 
home  to  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
Robert  Taylor,  and  Vidal 
Sassoon,  a  voluble  forty- 
eight-year-old  Italian  is  an- 
swering his  critics. 
Short,  stocky,  and  effort- 
lessly controversial,  the  in- 
dignant native  of  medieval  Orvieto  is  a 
man  who  in  March  was  sentenced  to 
nearly  four  years  in  an  Italian  prison  af- 
ter being  convicted  on  charges  of  fraud- 
ulent bankruptcy.  Never  mind  that,  he 
says.  He's  appealing,  and  thus  pro- 
nounces the  jail  sentence  to  be  "without 
effect." 

Giancarlo  Parretti  remains  undaunted 
by  controversy,  by  arrests  at  dawn,  by 
law  courts  and  trials,  by  allegations  of 
friendship  with  an  embezzler  who  is  sus- 
pected of  ties  to  the  Mafia,  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Wall  Street  and  bankers,  and 
by  overwhelmingly  bad  press  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Giancarlo  Parretti 
shrugs  it  all  off  just  as  he  has  shrugged 
off  his  past  as  a  dishwasher,  waiter, 
cruise-ship  lackey,  hotel  manager,  and 
political  hack.  For  Parretti  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  transforming  himself  into  Holly- 
wood's newest  and  most  mysterious  per- 
soh-nah-lit-tee.  So  what  if  he  has  a 
police  record  that  includes  alleged  check 
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bouncing  and  a  spot  of  Neapolitan  finan- 
cial fraud?  He  is  also  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  become  a  rather  grand  mogul  by 
taking  control  of  the  legendary  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer/United  Artists  studio  in 
a  deal  worth  $1.2  billion,  the  biggest 
such  financial  transaction  since  Sony  ac- 
quired Columbia  Pictures  last  year. 

From  the  not-so-gilded  halls  of  Wall 
Street  to  the  back  lots  of  Burbank  they 
are  talking  about  Parretti,  about  how  he 
persuaded  septuagenarian  Kirk  Kerko- 
rian,  the  eccentric  Armenian-American 
casino  king  who  is  majority  owner  of 
MGM/UA,  to  sell  to  him.  They  talk 
about  how  he  got  Steve  Ross,  the 
schmoozy  Brooklyn-born  plumber's  son 
who  chairs  Time  Warner,  to  back  his  bid 
for  MGM/UA  with  $650  million  of 
guaranteed  bank  loans.  And  they  talk  al- 
most endlessly  about  where  Parretti 
sprang  from,  about  where  Parretti  got 
his  money,  and  about  where  Parretti 
is  headed  now  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
just  two  years  in  buying  Cannon,  Pathe 
Cinema  of  France,  and  now,  assuming 
all  goes  well,  MGM,  the  studio  that 
gave  the  world  Gone  with  the  Wind  and 
was  once  the  home  not  only  of  Vivien 
Leigh  and  Clark  Gable  but  also  of  Judy 
Garland  and  Greta  Garbo. 

For  his  part,  Giancarlo  Parretti  just 
sits  by  the  pool  and  grouses.  And  then 
he  grins  his  defiant  little  grin,  his  paunch 
bulging  happily  beneath  a  pale-blue 
Yves  Saint  Laurer    cotton  shirt  (the  top 


three  buttons  open  to  ac-     Parretti  in  his 
commodate  his  favorite  as-     LA.  office. 
cot)  and  a  slightly-too-tight     "Giancarlo  has 
pair  of  faded  Guess?  blue     gotten  a  bum  rap 
jeans,  a  fat  Havana  cigar     an  ttalo-Americar 
clenched  in  his  teeth.  friend  protests 

"Go  ahead,"  he  says. 
"Ask  me  anything." 

Parretti  likes  to  portray  himself  as  a 
hardworking  Horatio  Alger  all'italiana. 
The  reality  is  that  he  has  come  to  Ameri- 
ca and  aped  the  great  American  art  of 
reinventing  oneself.  Giancarlo  Parretti  is 
one  part  Gatsby,  one  part  Machiavelli. 
and  one  part  a  would-be  Italian  version 
of  Ted  Turner. 

He  drops  names  at  the  speed  of  sound, 
bursts  out  in  bizarre  braggadocio  ("I  am 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  Ronald 
Reagan  for  dinner  next  Friday!"),  and 
changes  cars  more  often  than  most  peo- 
ple change  clothes.  (One  morning  he  is 
driving  his  daughter's  red  Ferrari  GTS; 
in  the  afternoon  he  is  cruising  along 
Sunset  Boulevard  in  a  blue  Rolls-Royce 
Silver  Spur.)  He  professes  to  admire 
women  "in  a  way  the  Americans  can- 
not understand,"  and  keeps  a  stack  of 
color  contact  sheets  of  sexy  models 
and  beauty-contest  winners  in  the  top 
drawer  of  his  office  desk,  the  mahogany 
desk  that  once  belonged  to  L.  B. 
Mayer  himself.  He  claims  that  the  Cu- 
ban cigar  he  smokes — a  Cohiba — is  the 
brand  preferred  by  Fidel  Castro,  a 
brand  "that  must  be  hand-rolled 
against  the  thighs  of  beautiful  girls  no 
older  than  loin  teen." 

Now,  while  digesting  a  plate  of  pasta 

and  barbecued  chicken  prepared  by  San- 
dra, his  Italian  chef,  the  mystery  man  of 
the  American   film   industry   blows  out 
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some  more  cigar  smoke  and  speaks  of 
the  many  charges  leveled  against  him,  of 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  he  has 
sued  for  libel,  and  of  his  dreams  to  make 
the  once  proud  and  now  battered  MGM 
lion  roar  again.  And  he  proceeds,  in 
grievously  wounded  tones,  to  deny  ev- 
erything. 

Giancarlo  Parretti  says  he  is  not  a  ma- 
fioso.  Nor  a  financial  crook.  Nor  an 
anti-Semite.  Nor  a  front  for  an  Ital- 
ian political  party.  Nor  a  money  launder- 
er.  Nor  any  of  those  awful  things  that 
people  keep  saying  and  writing  about 
him.  He  is,  to  quote  the  man  himself, 
simply  the  victim  of  other  people's  gelo- 
sia,  or  to  quote  a  close  business  asso- 
ciate who  makes  a  seven-figure  salary 
at  Parretti's  Pathe  Communications, 
"merely  misunderstood." 

Back  in  midtown  Manhattan,  at  the 
twenty-ninth-floor  Time  Warner  execu- 
tive suite,  chairman  Steve  Ross  adjusts 
his  hearing  aid,  and  when  asked  about 
Parretti  replies  that  he  is  nothing  less 
than  "a  visionary."  This  is  predictable 
enough,  since  Steve  Ross,  in  exchange 
for  his  $650  million  loan  to  Parretti, 
wants  to  get  his  hands  on  the  distribution 
rights  to  the  United  Artists  library  of 
titles,  including  the  highly  lucrative 
James  Bond,  Rocky,  and  Pink  Panther 
series.  But  Time  Warner  is  not  naive;  it 
has  been  busy  conducting  its  own  little 
investigation  of  Parretti. 

In  the  Grill  Room  of  the  Four  Seasons 
restaurant,  an  Italo-American  friend  of 
Parretti's  protests  that  "Giancarlo  has 
gotten  a  bum  rap."  The  friend,  as 
shrewd  and  slick  a  political  operator  as 
the  sottobosco  (undergrowth)  of  Roman 
politics  is  able  to  spew  forth,  claims  that 
"Giancarlo  is  very  warm,  very  simpati- 
co,"  and  in  this  he  is  right.  Then  he  tries 
to  justify  all  the  controversy  over  Par- 
retti: 'He  comes  from  a  rural  area  of 
Italy,  you  see,  and  he  has  not  got  much 
formal  education.  He  is  trying  to  find  a 
place  for  himself.  He  is  generous.  He 
has  good  peasant  qualities  and  now  he 
finds  himself  in  a  world  that  is  new  to 
him  and  so  he  makes  mistakes." 

In  Rome,  longtime  Parretti  pal  and 
disco-dancing  companion  Gianni  De  Mi- 
chelis,  the  controversial  Socialist  foreign 
minister  of  Italy,  refuses  to  say  much  of 
anything,  except  to  acknowledge  that  he 
has  met  the  man,  in  the  mid-seventies. 
De  Michelis's  brother,  Cesare,  is  presi- 
dent of  Pathe  Italia,  Parretti's  Rome- 
based  company. 

Tracy  Roberts,  the  rotund  foreign 
minister's  public-relations  aide,  a  mini- 
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skirted  and  boot-wearing  Californian 
who  has  accompanied  her  boss  and  Par- 
retti through  the  boites  of  Rome  and 
New  York,  breathes  into  the  transatlan- 
tic telephone  and  declares  that  Parretti 
may  be  "kind  of  brash,  but  he's  got  a 
good  heart."  He's  "the  kind  of  guy  who 
loves  children  and  animals,"  she  says. 

In  Los  Angeles,  however,  at  least  in 
business  and  social  circles  where  Italiaa 
isn't  the  primary  language,  not  everyone 
thinks  of  Giancarlo  Parretti  as  a  guy  who 
simply  loves  children  and  animals.  Nor 
do  the  citizens  of  his  hilltop  hometown 
of  Orvieto,  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
Rome,  remember  him  quite  in  these 
terms.  "You  want  to  know  about  Par- 
retti?" asks  a  taxi  driver  as  we  lurch  into 
the  twelfth-century  town  of  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  "Find  out  where  he 
got  the  money ! ' ' 

The  Communist  mayor  of  Orvieto, 
forty-eight-year-old  Adriano  Casasole, 
ought  to  know  something  about  Parretti. 
In  March  he  gave  over  the  chambers  of  the 


Time  Warner  is  not  naive; 

it  conducted  its  own 

little  investigation  of  Parretti. 


city  council  so  that  Parretti  could 
hold  a  press  conference  along  with 
Jeff  Barbakow,  the  Merrill  Lynch 
banker  turned  MGM  chief  who 
might  earn  up  to  $30  million  in  bo- 
nuses from  Kirk  Kerkorian  when  the 
studio  is  sold. 

Mayor  Casasole,  who  says  Par- 
retti has  promised  the  city  a  dona- 
tion of  $4  million,  is  married  to  a 
cousin  of  Parretti's  wife,  Maria 
Cecconi.  He  says  that  Parretti  has 
become  a  caso  internazionale,  and 
he  hopes  the  attention  will  bring 
more  tourists  to  his  town.  But 
when  asked  to  sum  up  the  man, 
he  describes  Parretti,  as  do  other 
locals,  as  afanfarone,  one  who  crashes 
the  cymbals  of  an  orchestra,  one  who 
makes  a  lot  of  noise. 

Giancarlo  Parretti  has  always    nade  a 
lot  of  noise,  even  as  a  child  in  Oi 
to,  where  he  was  the  adored  bombas 
tic  little  son  of  a  wine  merchant    Alvaro 
Parini,   a  Socialist  politician   wh«>  hits 
known  Parretti  since  he  was  seven 
old,  remembers  him  as  a  discol 
and  mischievous  b<  y.  "He  was  ■'■:■ 


of  his  neighborhood  at  an  early  age," 
recalls  Parini.  Other  Orvietani  remem- 
ber Parretti  frequently  beating  up  his 
mates  at  school,  and  Parretti  himself 
says,  "I  was  much  feared  when  I  was 
young.  I  punched  them  all,  but  they 
never  left  a  mark  on  me.  It's  better  to 
give  the  blow  than  to  take  it,  also  in 
life,  eh?" 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Parretti  took  his 
first  job,  washing  dishes  at  L'Ancora,  a 
local  restaurant.  At  thirteen  he  drove  off 
in  his  father's  pickup  truck  and  crashed 
it.  A  year  later  he  enrolled  in  the  Com- 
munist Youth  League,  only  to  resign  in 
six  months  "because  you  had  to  wait  too 
long  before  you  could  do  anything." 

Parretti  has  always  been  a  man  in  a 
hurry.  Especially  with  women.  An  old 
girlfriend,  now  in  her  fifties,  remembers 
him  as  being   "short,   not  particularly 


Parretti  talked  Kirk 
Kerkorian  [above],  the 
majority  owner  of 
MGM/UA,  into  selling  to 
him,  and  then  got  Time 
Warner's  Steve  Ross 
Heft)  to  put  up  $650 
million  in  support 
of  the  deal. 


handsome,  but  with  something  that  was 
very  attractive."  She  declines  to  elabo- 
rate. In  his  teens,  Parretti  recalls,  he  stole 
a  Ferrari  one  day  and  drove  to  nearby 
Lake  Bolsena  with  a  girlfriend.  He 
laughs  about  it  now,  but  his  eighty-two- 
year-old  mother  laughs  less  when  asked 
to  comment  on  her  son's  curious  career. 
"I  have  nothing  to  say  about  Giancarlo, 
because  I  know  nothing,"  she  replies, 
adding  after  a  pause,  "All  I  can  SB)  is 
that  I  and  my  husband  hope  he  will  be 
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helped  by  fortuna,  that  he  will  always 
have  fortuna." 

Fortuna.  Molta  fortuna!  But  how  did 
Parretti  get  from  A  to  B? 

The  first  big  break,  like  a  few  others 
along  the  way,  came  from  his  political 
cronies.  Putting  his  brief  association 
with  the  Communists  behind  him,  he 
had  joined  the  Socialist  Party,  which  de- 
spite its  moniker  is  an  Italian  political 
force  with  a  great  sense  of  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Indeed,  some  of  the  greatest  busi- 
ness scandals  in  postwar  Italian  history 
have  involved  not  merely  the  encrusted 
Christian  Democrats  but  also  the  avari- 
cious Socialists. 

In  1959,  having  spent  a  year  in  a  vo- 
cational school,  the  eighteen-year-old 
Parretti  began  running  a  hotel  in  Pesaro, 
on  the  Adriatic,  thanks,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, "to  the  Socialists,  who  had  in- 
fluence over  the  tourism  business  there. " 
At  the  time,  he  was  also  working  for  the 
party  as  a  factotum  and  gofer. 

Ever  restless,  Parretti  decided  to  seek 
his  fortune  abroad,  and  in  1963,  like 
many  an  Italian  immigrant  waiter,  he 
found  a  job  at  the  Savoy  in  London. 
From  London  he  moved  to  Zurich, 
where  he  waited  on  tables  again.  And  in 
1964,  sick  of  Switzerland,  he  signed  on  as 
a  dishwasher  and  waiter  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth . 

Two  years  later,  now  sailing  his  way 
to  Sydney  as  a  crew  member  of  an  Aus- 
tralian cruise  ship,  he  met  "an  older 
woman  who  asked  me  to  leave  the  ship 
and  come  and  make  love  with  her." 
This  he  did  for  a  while  in  Sydney,  until 
he  met  the  lady's  young  niece  and  took  a 
fancy  to  her.  After  that,  Parretti  returned 
to  Italy  and  made  for  Orvieto  once 
again,  where  he  was  to  meet  Maria  Cec- 
coni,  his  wife-to-be. 

Maria  Cecconi  speaks  far  better  Italian 
than  her  semi-grammatical  husband. 
She  also  sits  on  the  board  of  his 
master  financial  vehicle — Comfinance 
of  Luxembourg.  An  attractive  dark- 
haired  woman,  she  is  at  times  protective 
of  Giancarlo  and  at  other  times  ironical- 
ly disparaging.  Ask  her,  for  example,  if 
she  is  happy  living  in  Beverly  Hills  and 
she  glances  up  at  the  seven-acre  garden 
of  their  mansion  and  shrugs.  Parretti, 
between  one  mouthful  of  pasta  and  an- 
other, bursts  out  that  he  is  happy  and 
"if  I  am  happy,  then  my  family  is  hap- 
py, too." 

But  Maria,  who  in  her  tender  mo- 
ments calls  her  husband  Ciccio  (Little 
Chubby  One),  sends  her  hands  swim- 
ming through  the  air  and  remarks  that 


"Giancarlo  is  a  bit  serpentine  really.  He 
makes  the  law  here  and  then  he  gets 
around  it." 

The  law  is  something  that  Parretti  has 
occasionally  broken,  although  he  insists 
he  has  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
only  once.  "Here!"  he  says,  thrusting 
forward  a  copy  of  his  police  record, 
with  a  cover  letter  dated  April  6,  1990, 
addressed  to  Martin  Payson,  Time 
Warner's  general  counsel.  "Have  a 
look  yourself!" 

The  Italian  police  record  lists  seven 
misdemeanors  that  took  place  between 
1974  and  1980,  six  of  them  for  bounced 
checks  and  one  for  what  Parretti  calls  an 


Parretti  says  his  Cuban  cigar  is 
a  brand  "that  must  be  hand-rolled 
against  the  thighs  of  beautiful 
no  older  than  fourteen." 


girls 


Politi.  I  did.  And  I  never  met  him  until 
October  1974,  in  Sicily  and  not  on  a 
ship.  And  I  never  had  any  business  deal- 
ings with  him,  and  no  court  has  ever 
convicted  him." 

There  are  only  two  problems  with 
Parretti's  story.  First,  local  Sicilian 
newspaper  reports  dating  back  to  the 
early  1970s — copies  of  which  Parretti 
himself  keeps  in  a  binder  of  yellowing 
clippings — state  that  he  was  not  sole 
owner  of  the  Villa  Politi,  but  joint 
owner  with  one  Francesco  Vulcano. 
"O.K.,"  Parretti  concedes,  "I  forgot 
to  mention  Vulcano,  but  he  only  had  a 
30  percent  stake." 

The  second  problem 
with  Parretti's  recollection 
is  that  Verzotto  was  in- 
deed convicted — accord- 
ing to  official  Italian  par- 
liamentary documents — 
on  charges  of  both  embez- 
zlement and  abuse  of  his 
official  position  as  the  di- 


infraction  of  regulations  on  the  display 
of  prices  in  a  hotel.  All  were  covered  by 
a  1981  government  amnesty.  But  other 
records,  not  supplied  by  Parretti,  show  a 
1976  assault-and-battery  charge,  with  a 
three-month  suspended  sentence.  That 
one,  Parretti  claims,  "was  not  an  as- 
sault, just  a  car  accident." 

When  he  and  Maria  married  in  1968, 
he  set  about  building  a  hotel  that  was 
financed  by  loans  from  the  Banca  Na- 
zionale  del  Lavoro  (B.N.L.),  the  big 
Rome  bank  that  is  controlled  by  the  So- 
cialists of  Italy  and  that  last  year  was  at 
the  center  of  a  $3  billion  scandal  over 
the  transfer  of  improper  letters  of  credit 
from  its  Atlanta,  Georgia,  branch  to 
Baghdad,  partly  to  finance  Iraq's  mis- 
sile-related and  chemical-weapons  pro- 
grams. Parretti  says  he  worked  in  Rome 
in  the  hotel  trade  from  1969  until  1971, 
when  he  obtained  another  bank  loan  and 
went  to  Sicily  to  buy  the  Villa  Politi,  a 
hotel  in  the  ancient  city  of  Siracusa. 

Several  published  reports  have  said 
that  the  Villa  Politi  was  actually  owned 
by  Senator  Graziano  Verzotto,  a  Chris- 
tian Democrat  who  was  named  by  an 
Italian  parliamentary  commission  on  the 
Mafia  as  having  links  to  organized  crime 
in  Sicily.  The  press  reports  also  say  that 
Parretti  met  Verzotto  while  working  on  a 
cruise  ship  an  !  went  to  Siracusa  to  man- 
age the  hou  him. 

"Nonsens.  claims  the  indignant 
mogul.  "Verzotl  r  owned  the  Villa 


rector  general  of  the  Sicil- 
ian state-owned  mining 
corporation.  In  1975,  Ver- 
zotto fled  Sicily  after  a  team  of  hit  men 
shot  at  him,  putting  a  bullet  into  his 
wrist.  The  destination  chosen  by  Ver- 
zotto as  a  haven  was,  oddly  enough, 
Beirut.  Among  the  interests  he  left  be- 
hind was  the  local  Siracusa  soccer  team, 
which  Verzotto's  wife  took  over  for  a 
time.  Press  reports  have  stated  that  Mrs. 
Verzotto  then  appointed  Parretti  head  of 
the  team,  but  he  denies  this:  "I  bought 
the  team.  That  is  why  I  became  its  presi- 
dent." Six  years  later,  in  April  1981, 
Parretti  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
falsifying  the  soccer  team's  balance 
sheet.  His  wife,  Maria,  offers  a  sardonic 
smile  and  describes  the  arrest  as  "Gian- 
carlo's  first  accident  on  the  job."  She 
says  she  remembers  it  vividly.  "It  was  a 
Saturday,  the  day  before  Palm  Sunday, 
and  the  police  came  to  take  Giancarlo 
away  at  6:30  in  the  morning."  Parretti 
spent  three  weeks  in  jail,  and  the  charges 
were  eventually  dropped,  which  is  pre- 
sumably why  there  was  no  need  to  men- 
tion them  in  the  April  1990  letter  to 
Time  Warner. 

Parretti  says  he  is  eternally  grateful  to 
the  Socialist  Party  "because  they  never 
suspended  my  membership,"  in  spite  of 
his  stint  behind  bars.  For  this  kindness, 
he  says,  he  has  former  prime  minister 
Bettino  Craxi  to  thank.  There  has  been 
much  confusion  over  Parretti's  "person- 
al friendship"  with  Craxi,  who  last  year 
felt  obliged  to  tell  a  French  newspaper 
that  "the  gentleman  in  question  is  abso- 
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lutcly  not  my  personal  friend.  I  have  no 
rapport  with  him." 

There  is  no  confusion  about  Parretti's 
friendship  with  Foreign  Minister  De  Mi- 
chel is.  Parretti  says  he  first  met  De 
Michelis  in  1973,  and  the  two  have  been 
friends  ever  since.  He  denies  that  he  has 
benefited  in  any  way  from  the  political 
power  De  Michelis  wields  in  Italy  as  a 
leading  figure  in  the  Socialist  Party. 

In  the  late  1970s,  Parretti  says,  he  and 
Gianni  and  Cesare  De  Michelis  hatched 
an  idea  for  a  string  of  tabloid  newspa- 
pers. The  papers  were  called  //  Diario 
and  except  for  the 
Naples  edition  they 


Parretti  says  he  is  not  a  maf  ioso. 
Nor  an  anti-Semite.  Nor  a 
money  launderer.  He  is  the  victim 
of  other  people's  gelosia. 


retti.  He  insists  that  he  has  "never  even 
been  to  Hong  Kong."  De  Michelis  also 
denies  the  story. 

Instead,  Parretti  says,  he  got  tired  of 
the  hotel  trade  in  Sicily  and  in  Septem- 
ber 1981  decided  to  move  his  family  to 
Paris.  One  of  the  motivating  factors  may 
have  been  that  in  July  1981,  only  three 
months  after  being  arrested  on  charges 
of  falsifying  the  books  of  his  soccer 
club,  Parretti  was  again  under  arrest, 
this  time  for  allegedly  falsifying  a  bank 
account.  He  spent  one  and  a  half  weeks 
in  jail  on  this  occasion,  but  says  those 
charges  were  also  dropped. 

In  Paris,  Parretti  was  somehow  named 


Parretti  failed  to  buy  the  movie 
company  of  old  chum  Dino  De  Laurerrtiis 
[above,  right)  but  then  gained  control 
of  Cannon  and  Pathe  and  hired 
Alan  Ladd  Jr.  [top]  to  run  them. 


were  mostly  pro-Socialist.  Cesare  De 
Michelis  got  involved  as  a  partner  in  the 
Venice  edition  (Venice  being  his  broth- 
er's political  base)  while  other  versions 
appeared  in  eight  other  cities,  including 
four  in  Sicily.  Parretti  claims  the  idea 
was  ahead  of  its  time,  but  in  any  case  the 
papers  went  bankrupt  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Naples  edition  in  1981  led  to  his  in- 
dictment on  charges  of  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  friendship  with  Gianni  De  Miche- 
lis, according  to  several  published  rt 
ports,  helped  Parretti  escape  the  heat  and 
land  a  job  working  in  an  Italian-owned 
tuna-processing  factory  in  Hong  Kong  in 
the  early   1980s     "  Wrong, "   says  Par 


the  official  French  repre- 
sentative of  the  Italian  So- 
cialist Party.  Quite  what 
this  means  is  hard  to  say, 
although  in  practice  it 
|  saw  Parretti  suddenly 
becoming  active  in 
deals  with  French  busi- 
nessmen who  were 
close  to  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Francois  Mit- 
terrand. 
Parretti  says  that  in 
Paris  he  also  ran  into  good 
old  Graziano  Verzotto,  who  had  obvi- 
ously stayed  only  briefly  in  Lebanon.  He 
says  he  has  absolutely  no  financial  deal- 
ings with  the  now  Paris-based  Verzotto, 
and  scoffs  at  the  official  Italian  parlia- 
mentary suspicions  of  Verzotto's  links 
with  organized  crime.  "He  was  not  Ma- 
fia. He  came  from  Padua  originally,  not 
Sicily,"  says  Parretti,  explaining  that  he 
continues  to  have  respect  and  friendly 
feelings  for  Verzotto. 

In  1983,  from  Paris,  Parretti  set  up  a 
Luxembourg-based  financial  shell  that 
he  called  Interpart.  The  sole  owners 
were  Parretti  and  his  wife.  This  was  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  offshore  com- 
panies through  which  money  and  share- 
holdings would  move.  Parretti  keeps  a 
complex  flowchart  of  these  organiza- 
tions in  a  black-and-gold-framed  stand 
in  his  Beverly  Hills  office. 

The  love  of  new  .papers  and  Socialist 


politicians  continued  in  France,  and  Par- 
retti would  eventually  invest  $7  million 
through  an  Interpart  subsidiary  in  an  at- 
tempted rescue  of  Le  Matin,  the  Socialist 
paper,  which,  like  Parretti's  other  editori- 
al projects,  nevertheless  went  bust. 

It  was  after  spending  three  years  in  Par- 
is that  Parretti  launched,  he  says,  what 
would  become  his  biggest  and  most  lu- 
crative financial  deals,  the  buying  and 
selling  of  stock  in  two  Italian  insurance 
companies  and  a  bank  in  the  ministate  of 
San  Marino.  According  to  Parretti,  these 
deals  explain  everything  that  anyone 
needs  to  know  about  how  he  got  his 
money.  The  only  problem  is  that  when 
questioned  about  these  deals  he  and  his 
partner,  a  shrewd  Italian  financier 
named  Florio  Fiorini,  at  first  had  trouble 
agreeing  on  the  sums  of  cash  involved, 
and  then  even  on  something  as  basic  as 
when  it  was  they  first  met  and  began 
doing  business  together. 

Florio  Fiorini  is  chairman  of  Pathe 
Communications  and  the  key  financier 
behind  the  takeover  of  MGM/UA.  He  is 
also  a  joint  investor  with  Parretti  in  nu- 
merous companies,  ranging  from  Span- 
ish real  estate  to  a  Liberian  airline,  and 
is  clearly  the  financial  brains  behind  the 
Parretti  story.  Fiorini  is  a  short  and  che- 
rubic Italian  whose  gentle  demeanor  and 
refinement  stand  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  his  partner's  style. 

Fiorini  has  also  been  investigated — 
and,  according  to  him,  cleared — for  his 
alleged  involvement  in  a  minor  (only  $7 
million)  scandal  that  implicated  not  just 
Fiorini  but  also  Bettino  Craxi,  fellow 
Socialist  (and  currently  deputy  prime 
minister)  Claudio  Martelli,  and  the  late 
Roberto  Calvi,  the  infamous  Freemason 
and  thoroughly  crooked  chairman  of 
Banco  Ambrosiano,  who  was  found 
hanging  beneath  Blackfriars  Bridge  in 
London  in  1982.  It  was  Calvi's  mysteri- 
ous death  that  led  to  the  $1.3  billion 
crash  of  Ambrosiano,  Europe's  biggest 
postwar  banking  scandal. 

The  investigation  involving  Fiorini 
stems  from  the  time  he  was  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  Italy's  state-owned  EN1 
oil-gas-and-petrochemicals  conglomer- 
ate, a  huge  business  that  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s  was  rocked  by 
scandal  on  several  occasions.  Fiorini 
was  forced  out  of  liNi  in  1982  alter  try- 
ing to  concoct  a  rescue  for  Banco  Am- 
brosiano. 

Fiorini  says  he  left  liNl  when  the  Ital- 
ian central  bank  and  EN1  officials  did  not 
like  his  plan  to  convert  $160  million  of 
KNI    loans    to    Banco    Ambrosiano    into 
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shares  in  the  bank.  The  plan  had  the 
backing  of  one  Leonardo  Di  Donna,  a 
senior  EN1  executive  and  Socialist  who 
was  being  pushed  for  the  eni  presidency 
by  Gianni  De  Michelis,  then  the  minister 
in  charge  of  ENI.  Di  Donna's  name  was  a 
controversial  one  in  Italy,  not  least  of  all 
because  it  turned  up  on  a  secret  list  of 
963  members  of  the  outlawed  P-2  Free- 
masons lodge,  a  kind  of  shadowy  state- 
within-a-state. 

The  document  that  implicated  Fiorini, 
Calvi,  and  the  Socialists  is  a  note  said  to 
be  from  the  files  of  the  mysterious  Licio 
Gelli,  the  alleged  head  of  the  P-2.  It  de- 
scribes a  numbered  bank  account  (No. 
633369)  at  the  Lugano  branch  of  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland  (U.B.S.).  The  ac- 
count was  code-named  "Protection" 
and  supposedly  belonged  to  Claudio 
Martelli,  "on  behalf  of  Bettino  Craxi." 
The  Gelli  note,  which  triggered  a  parlia- 
mentary investigation,  says  that  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1980,  the  sum  of  $3. 5  million  was 
transferred  to  Lugano  by  Roberto  Calvi, 
with  the  approval  of  Fiorini  on  behalf  of 
ENI.  A  second  $3.5  million  was  suppos- 
edly paid  into  the  account  in  November 
1980  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  Calvi  and  Leonardo  Di  Donna. 
Gianni  De  Michelis  says  he  knows  noth- 


ing about  the  whole  business,  except  for 
what  he  has  "read  in  the  press,"  even 
though  he  had  frequent  contact  with  both 
Fiorini  and  Di  Donna  at  the  time. 

Fiorini  remembers  the  U.B.S.  affair 
all  too  well  and  says  that  he  was  investi- 
gated along  with  the  others  by  magis- 
trates in  Rome,  Milan,  and  Lugano,  and 
that  they  were  all  cleared  of  any  involve- 
ment. So  why  was  his  name  on  the  note? ' 
"I  don't  know.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  don't  even  know  if  the  money  was  ever 
really  deposited,"  he  replies,  adding 
that  he  considers  the  whole  affair  "un- 
likely" because  "I  believe  that  the  pay- 
ment of  $5  million  or  $7  million  to  an 
Italian  political  party  is  very  unlikely." 
He  also  denies  that  he  was  friends  with 
Calvi,  saying  he  met  the  man  "only  five 
or  six  times  in  my  life." 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about  the 
insurance  deals  with  Fiorini  that  presum- 
ably made  Parretti's  fortune.  Fiorini  told 
the  Financial  Times  of  London  last  year 
that  he  had  paid  Parretti  the  equivalent 
of  around  $21  million  for  control  of  one 
of  his  companies,  Ausonia.  But  now,  in 
the  garden  of  his  Beverly  Hills  mansion, 
Parretti  says  he  bought  Ausonia  for  $1 
million  in  1984,  the  year  he  met  Fiorini. 
He  says  he  then  sold  the  company  to 


Fiorini  in  1986  for  $30  million.  But  a 
few  hours  later,  in  the  same  garden, 
Fiorini  offers  different  details.  He  says 
he  first  "physically  met"  Parretti  at  the 
end  of  1985  and  not  in  1984.  He  also 
says  Parretti  paid  the  equivalent  of  $6.5 
million.  Fiorini  looks  a  trifle  surprised 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  his  dates  and 
figures  do  not  match  up  with  the  ones 
Parretti  gives.  Finally  the  two  sit  down 
together  and  try  to  iron  out  the  discrep- 
ancies. "My  memory  may  be  off,"  says 
Fiorini.  Then,  after  arguing  about  the 
dates,  both  men  agree  they  did  not  meet 
until  the  end  of  1 985 .  They  also  agree  that 
Parretti  did  indeed  pay  around  $1  million 
for  Ausonia,  but  then  they  explain  that  the 
financial  transaction  involved  in  buying 
the  insurance  company  included  a  com- 
plex series  of  related  deals,  such  as  the 
shuffling  of  some  of  its  real-estate  hold- 
ings back  to  the  original  owner,  the  buy- 
ing of  shares  in  another  insurance  compa- 
ny plus  a  small  bank  in  San  Marino,  and 
the  eventual  sale  of  all  the  holdings  for  a 
total  profit  of  around  $60  million. 

One  thing  that  both  men  agree  on  is  that 
they  split  the  profits  on  the  deals  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis,  putting  the  money  into  Interpart, 
Parretti's  Luxembourg  shell  company,  of 
which  Fiorini's  wife,  Elena,  was  given  a 
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20  percent  share.  Interpart's  name  was 
eventually  changed  to  Comfinance,  and  it 
became  the  primary  vehicle  for  Parretti 
and  Fiorini's  march  on  Hollywood. 

Today,  Fiorini,  aside  from  being  Par- 
retti's  financial  brains,  operates  a  Gene- 
va-based company  that  buys  and  sells 
about  a  dozen  troubled  businesses  each 
year.  Fiorini  says  he  also  has  some 
"consulting"  deals  with  Libya,  Iraq, 
Gabon,  and  the  Seychelles.  In  the  case  of 
Libya  he  says  he  helps  Colonel  Qaddafi's 
Libyan  Arab  Foreign  Bank  "to  invest  in 
Europe. ' '  In  the  case  of  Iraq  he  says  he  has 
'  'the  mandate  to  acquire  downstream  [oil- 
refining]  operations  in  Europe." 

"We  are  a  perfect  symbiosis,"  says 
Parretti  of  his  partnership  with  Fiorini. 
"I  am  more  intuitive  and  he  is  more  a 
number  cruncher.  I  am  good  at  deals, 
but  then  I  get  bored  with  the  numbers." 

The  assault  on  Hollywood  began  in  ear- 
nest back  in  1987,  when  Parretti,  still 
in  Paris,  was  asked  by  a  priest  to  fi- 
nance a  film  about  a  young  peasant  girl's 
vision  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  then  ran 
into  Yoram  Globus  and  Menahem  Golan, 
the  two  Israeli  makers  of  B-movies  whose 
Cannon  film  company  was  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble.  To  distribute  the  Virgin  Mary 


film,  Parretti  bought  into  the  Israeli-con- 
trolled Cannon  and  eventually  built  his 
stock  holding  up  to  majority  control,  al- 
ways indirectly  through  Comfinance  of 
Luxembourg.  The  reward  for  financing 
the  film  was  that  Parretti  was  invited  in 
January  1989  to  a  private  screening  at  the 
Vatican  with  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Last  year  was  incredibly  busy  for  Par- 
retti. He  bought  a  49  percent  stake  in  a 
Liberian  state  airline,  met  Liberia's 
strongman,  Samuel  Doe,  was  given  a  Li- 
berian diplomatic  passport,  and  was  named 
a  Los  Angeles-based  ambassador-at- 
large  for  Liberia.  He  announced  a  string 
of  deals,  almost  all  of  which  fell 
through,  including  an  attempt  to  buy  the 
wreck  of  the  movie  company  owned  by 
his  friend  Dino  De  Laurentiis. 

Together  with  Max  Theret,  a  colorful 
Socialist  friend  who  had  previously  been 
implicated  in  the  biggest  insider-trading 
scandal  on  the  Paris  bourse,  he  paid 
$150  million  for  Pathe  of  France,  the 
country's  oldest  film  company.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  pumped  in  $200  mil- 
lion to  obtain  88  percent  of  Cannon, 
which  he  renamed  Pathe  Communica- 
tions. There  were  many  unflattering  ru- 
mors swirling  around  this  deal,  but  Par- 
retti says  he  was  backed  by  some  quite 


straightforward  bank  loans.  In  Rotter- 
dam, Jean-Jacques  Brutschi,  a  senior  ex- 
ecutive at  the  Dutch  film-financing  sub- 
sidiary of  France's  state-owned  Credit 
Lyonnais,  confirms  that  his  bank  backed 
Parretti  and  Fiorini. 

"I  personally  have  a  kind  of  admira- 
tion for  him,"  says  Brutschi,  adding 
that,  "apart  from  the  unwelcome  pub- 
licity, Parretti  has  a  clean  record."  An- 
other top  banker  in  Paris  is  more  direct: 
"As  long  as  the  U.S.  authorities,  and 
especially  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  have  not  found  any  wrong- 
doing by  Parretti,  we  will  continue  to  lend 
to  him." 

One  of  Parretti 's  shrewdest  moves  in 
1989  was  to  hire  Alan  "Laddie"  Ladd 
Jr.,  the  former  head  of  MGM,  to  run 
Pathe's  moviemaking  side.  Ladd  is  a 
highly  regarded  executive  in  Hollywood 
and  is  associated  with  successes  such  as 
Star  Wars,  The  Right  Stuff,  and  A  Fish 
Called  Wanda.  His  first  big  hit  for  Par- 
retti may  well  be  the  film  version  of 
John  le  Carre's  The  Russia  House,  star- 
ring Sean  Connery  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer 
and  due  out  later  this  year.  Ladd,  who 
has  a  $125-million-a-year  moviemaking 
budget  at  Pathe,  says  he  investigated 
Parretti.  "I  tried  to  find  out  as  much  as 
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possible  and  only  came  up  with  a  lot  of 
rumor  and  conjecture."  Others  point  out 
that  Ladd.  while  a  talented  filmmaker,  is 
hardly  a  one-man  F.B.I. 

P  arrears  Pathe  lost  $32  million  last 
year,  which  is  less  than  half  the  $75 
million  deficit  suffered  by  MGM/ 
UA.  But  the  red  ink  did  not  stop  Parretti 
from  setting  out  at  Christmas  1989  to 
launch  the  assault  on  Kirk  Kerkorian's 
tainted  lion.  Kerkorian,  whose  asset- 
stripping  antics  in  the  twenty-one  years 
he  has  owned  the  company  have  in  the 
view  of  most  Hollywood  insiders 
"trashed"  what  was  once  a  great  studio, 
had  finally  decided  to  get  out.  Last  year 
he  tried  and  failed  several  times  to  sell, 
to  buyers  ranging  from  Rupert  Murdoch 
to  Ted  Turner  to  the  little-known  Austra- 
lian Christopher  Skase.  The  reclusive 
Kerkorian,  according  to  friends,  is  ready 
to  leave  Hollywood  because  he  has  a 
vast  $1  billion  casino-and-hotel  project 
he  wants  to  fund  in  Las  Vegas — this  de- 
spite the  growing  evidence  that  giant  ca- 
sino projects  such  as  Donald  Trump's 
Taj  Mahal  seem  more  like  white  ele- 
phants than  profit-makers. 

Skepticism  prevailed  from  the  begin- 
ning about  the  possibility  of  Kerkorian 
and  Parretti  closing  a  deal.  Where  would 
the  mysterious  Italian  get  the  money  this 
time?  After  all,  the  takeover  would  cost 
more  than  $1 .2  billion  and  he  would  also 
be  landed  with  $400  million  worth  of 
MGM  junk  bonds  that  date  back  to  the 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  days  of  Mike 
Milken. 

Then  Parretti,  ever  ready  to  surprise, 
turned  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  U.S.  entertainment  industry: 
Steve  Ross  of  Time  Warner,  whom  Par- 
retti describes  as  "my  good  friend" 
(while  Time  Warner  insists  the  two  men 
hardly  know  each  other).  What  Parretti 
and  Fiorini  had  in  mind  was  to  offer  a 
multiyear  distribution  deal  that  would  al- 
low Warner  to  handle  the  valuable  Unit- 
ed Artists  film  library. 

But  in  early  April — just  as  Ross  was 
getting  ready  to  guarantee  a  $650  mil- 
lion loan  to  Parretti — word  came  from 
Naples  of  Parretti's  jail  sentence.  Panic 
set  in.  Only  momentarily,  however.  As 
Variety  put  it,  "A  felony  conviction  in 
Italy  is  apparently  not  an  obstacle  to  tak- 
ing over  a  U.S.  film  studio." 

Armed  with  Time  Warner's  $650  mil- 
lion, Parretti  and  Fiorini  jumped  aboard 
their  Gulfstream  jet  and  crisscrossed  the 
Atlantic  seeking  the  remaining  money 
for  the  deal.  They  sold  off  a  real-estate 
company  in  Spain,  piled  in  a  few  more 


bank  loans,  and  even  tried  to  arrange 
some  additional  financing  for  Fiorini's 
Geneva-based  company. 

Whatever  the  source  of  their  money, 
Fiorini  and  Parretti  have  got  one  thing 
right.  The  idea  of  creating  a  U.S. -Europe- 
an entertainment  company  that  produces 
movies  in  Hollywood  and  distributes 
them  through  Pathe's  one  thousand  Euro- 
pean cinemas  and  the  global  network  of 
Time  Warner  cannot  be  faulted.  And  from 
Steve  Ross's  point  of  view,  Time  Warner 
could  end  up  owning  20  percent  of  Parret- 
ti's new  Pathe-MGM/UA  empire. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  the  Naples 
conviction  notwithstanding,  it  looked  as 
though  Parretti  would  make  it.  Then, 
like  the  tragic  figure  he  may  or  may  not 


'It  was  a  Saturday,  the  day  before 
Palm  Sunday,  and  the  police  came  to 
take  Giancarlo  away  at  6:30  in 
the  morning"  remembers  his  wife. 


be,  he  stumbled  once  again  when  a  re- 
port was  picked  up  from  Italy's  Commu- 
nist newspaper  L'Unita  that  he  had 
given  an  interview  in  which  he  made  a 
series  of  anti-Semitic  remarks — such 
as  "The  Jews  have  ganged  up  on  me" 
and  "The  Jews  control  the  media."  Par- 
retti promptly  denied  ever  having  given 
the  interview,  and  sued  L'Unita,  just  as 
he  has  sued  French  papers  for  alleging 
he  has  Mafia  connections.  L'Unita  print- 
ed a  letter  of  denial  from  Parretti's  law- 
yer even  though  the  paper's  Los 
Angeles  correspondent  insisted  that  the 
interview  was  real  and  that  Parretti  had 
offered  him  a  $200,000-a-year  job  if 
he  would  back  down. 

Parretti  vehemently  denies  being  anti- 
Semitic  or  offering  money  to  the  Italian 
reporter.  "Do  you  think  I  would  offer 
money  to  a  journalist?  That's  crazy,"  he 
proclaims  from  poolside.  He  points  out 
that  many  of  his  friends  and  top  execu- 
tives are  Jewish,  and  then  adds  for  good 
measure  that  his  lawyer  is  Jewish,  too. 
"Mr.  Parretti  has  never  exhibited  any 
bias  or  bigotry  in  his  dealings  with  us," 
intones  a  Time  Warner  spokesman. 

"I  know  this  man  for  five  years.  He 
loves  people.  He  is  not  racist.  He  is  not 
an  anti-Semite.  But  people  won't  give 
him  a  chance.  Why?  Because  he  comes 
from  the  street,"  says  Yoram  Globus,  the 
Israeli  schlockrneister  from  Cannon  who 


is  now  in  charge  of  Parretti's  worldwide 
marketing  and  distribution  at  Pathe. 

Meanwhile,  Parretti  continues  his 
peripatetic  existence,  filling  his  chest- 
nut-paneled office  with  Italian  Muzak 
and  proving  ("Me  no  like  this")  that 
English  need  not  be  one's  first  language 
in  Hollywood.  His  friend  the  Italian  for- 
eign minister  continues  to  stand  by  him. 
Indeed,  the  two  were  spotted  recently 
cutting  up  on  the  dance  floor  at  New 
York's  Handle  Bar,  an  East  Village  dis- 
cotheque brimming  with  big-name  fash- 
ion models  and  painted  in  black  with  a 
decor  that  is  best  described  as  motorcy- 
cle chic.  Rudolf,  the  New  York  club  im- 
presario, organized  the  evening  for  De 
Michelis  and  his  entourage  of  fifty  as 
Secret  Service  men  and 
State  Department  offi- 
cials worked  with  po- 
lice and  fire  officials  to 
block  half  of  Ninth 
Street  so  the  notables 
could  enjoy  their  party. 
When  the  De  Miche- 
lis— Parretti  crowd  left 
the  club,  so  did  its  tem- 
porary diplomatic  im- 
munity. The  fire  de- 
partment moved  in  and  immediately 
closed  it  down  for  overcrowding. 

Alanna  Heiss,  the  director  of  New 
York's  Institute  for  Contemporary  Art 
and  a  fellow  organizer  of  the  evening's 
entertainment,  says  that  Parretti's  disco 
dancing  was  ".  .  .er,  joyous"  and  that 
the  Italian  mogul  did  nothing  to  disgrace 
himself.  "Mr.  Parretti  did  not  fall  down. 
He  was  not  visibly  drunk.  He  did  not 
insult  anyone  in  my  presence,"  recalls 
Heiss. 

Parretti  likes  discotheques.  He  even 
owns  Tramps  in  Los  Angeles.  He  likes 
journalists  and  newspapers  a  bit  less, 
saying  they  can  rarely  be  trusted.  But  he 
definitely  likes  his  new  American  life- 
style, even  if  he  speaks  Italian  most  of 
the  time  and  has  fitted  out  the  Beverly 
Hills  mansion  with  a  Sardinian  chef  and 
a  satellite  dish  so  he  can  receive  Italian 
television. 

The  search  for  the  real  Giancarlo  Par- 
retti is  in  fact  a  quintessentially  Italian 
matter.  Perhaps  he  can  be  understood 
only  in  the  context  of  that  most  Machia- 
vellian peninsula,  where  crime  and  pun- 
ishment and  politics  and  high  finance  arc 
all  rather  more  related  than  is  the  case  m 
the  United  States.  The  only  problem  for 
Parretti  is  that  even  back  in  his  native 
Italy  he  still  lias  something  of  an  image 
problem.  What,  one  may  wonder,  do  the 
Italians  think  they  know?!  I 
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1968  AND  ALLTHAT 


hat  I  remember  is  the 
gaiety  of  it,"  says 
Louis  Malle  with  that 
faint  tone  of  gleeful 
irony  that  only  the 
French  can  muster. 
"It  was  a  wonderful 
holiday.  It  was  the 
ultimate  victory  of 
the  Surrealists — a 
great  happening." 
To  Malle,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  May  '68  was  a  lark. 

This  is  an  unconventional  view,  one 
that  would  be  taken,  in  some 
circles,  as  downright  blasphe- 
mous. Today,  more  than  twenty 
years  later,  May  1968  is  still 
invoked  with  the  reverence  for- 
merly reserved  for  Bastille  Day. 
It  was  the  moment  when  the  six- 
ties finally  struck  Europe,  when 
the  streets  of  Paris  erupted  with 
manifesto- waving,  car-burning 
students  and  workers  whose  as- 
sault on  the  barricades  was  such 
that  the  Old  Order  seemed  fin- 
ished, once  and  for  all. 

"But,  of  course,  it  wasn't  a 
real  revolution,"  says  Malle. 
"Nothing  really  changed.  Oh 
yes,  people  with  money  sent 
their  children  to  Switzerland. 
The  rich  were  scared  to  death. 
Ever  since  the  great  revolution 
two  centuries  ago,  the  privi- 
leged classes  in  France  have 
lived  in  fear  of  another  one.  It 
almost  happened  in  May  of 
1968,  but  not  quite. 

That  "not  quite"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Malle's  new  film,  May  Fools. 
And  in  his  irreverent  attention  to  the 
"not  quiteness"  of  the  would-be  revolu- 
tion he  has  made  what  many  will  find 
his  richest  work  in  years.  May  Fools 
shows  us  nothing  of  the  great  events  at 
all.  It  is  not  even  set  in  Paris,  but  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  in  a  remote,  pasto- 
ral corner  of  southwestern  France  (the 
departement  of  Gers,  west  of  Toulouse). 
Malle  concerns  himself  with  the  reunion 
of  a  family  summoned  to  their  ancestral 
estate  by  the  death  of  the  matriarch  at 
the  same  time  that  Paris  is  exploding — 
news  of  which  we  hear  on  a  radio. 
With  the  future  of  La  France  hanging 
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Louis  Malle's  new  film 
is  a  zany  French 

view  of  bourgeois  life 
on  the  edges  of 

May  '68  s  days  of  rage 

BY  CHARLES  MICHENER 


Malle:  "I  wanted  to  make  a  film 
that  was  funny." 


by  a  thread,  Malle  blithely  relegates  that 
drama  to  background  noise  in  favor  of  a 
profoundly  witty  comedie  about  squab- 
bling over  spoons.  His  hero  is  Milou 
(Michel  Piccoli),  the  eldest  son,  who  has 
stayed  home,  close  to  the  land,  and  who 
wants  to  preserve  the  estate.  The  others 
want  only  to  divide  up  the  spoils  and 
have  done  with  it.  Rancor  and  sexual 
abandon  swirl  around  the  candlelit 
corpse  of  the  mother  laid  out  in  the  par- 
lor, and  evenb  are  spinning  out  of  con- 


trol when  neighbors  arrive  with  the  news 
that  the  revolution  in  Paris  is  at  their 
doorsteps.  Swept  up  by  the  illusion  that 
all  is  lost,  the  family  takes  to  the  woods. 
May  Fools  takes  a  distinctly  wry  view 
of  human  upheaval,  and  if  audiences 
find  it  distinctly  Chekhovian,  they  are 
right.  "Yes,"  says  Malle,  "it  started 
with  The  Cherry  Orchard.  I  saw  Peter 
Brook's  production  in  Paris  with  Michel 
Piccoli  playing  the  older  brother,  Gaev, 
who  is  lost  in  the  past.  Brook  asked  me 
to  do  a  film  of  the  production,  which  I 
decided  I  didn't  want  to  do,  but  which 
did  give  me  the  premise  of  the 
story.  That  was  two  years  ago, 
which  also  happened  to  be  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  so- 
called  revolution,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  settle 
that  particular  story  as  well.  I 
remembered  hearing  how 
scared  people  were  in  the  prov- 
inces. They  were  dependent  on 
radio  for  the  news  because  tele- 
vision was  state-run,  and  that 
only  amplified  their  fears.  The 
part  of  the  film  where  the  family 
escapes  to  the  woods  didn't  hap- 
pen in  1968,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Jean-Claude  [his  co-screenwrit- 
er, Jean-Claude  Carriere]  and  I 
took  it  from  an  earlier  French 
panic — in  1936,  when  the  So- 
cialists came  to  power." 

In  France,  where  May  Fools 
is  called,  less  pointedly,  Milou 
en  Mai,  Malle's  cavalier  treat- 
ment of  May  '68  has  been  at- 
tacked by  right-  and  left-wing 
critics  alike — by  the  latter  for 
being  "reactionary,"  by  the  former  for. 
being  too  tough  on  the  old  bourgeoisie.  . 
It's  a  position  with  which  the  director  is 
entirely  familiar.  The  child  of  a  bour- 
geois family  himself  (his  mother  was 
heiress  to  a  sugar  fortune),  Malle  has 
demonstrated  an  uncanny  genius  for 
drawing  fire  from  all  quarters.  His  first 
hit,  The  Lovers  ( 1958),  caused  an  interna- 
tional scandal  for  luxuriating  in  the  un- 
bridled  sexuality   of  Jeanne    Morcau's 
rich,  bored  housewife — especially  for  its 
pre-feminist  lingering  on  Morcau's  lace  , 
during  orgasm.  In  1971,  Malic  made  in-   \ 
cest — the  seduction  of  a  mother  by  her  I 
adolescent  son,  or  was  it  the  other  way   < 
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around? — a  family  joke  in  Murmur  of 
the  Heart.  Three  years  later,  Lacombe, 
Lucien  raised  the  specter  of  French  col- 
laboration with  the  Nazis,  showing  how 
natural  it  was  for  an  ordinary  French  boy 
to  become  a  traitor.  In  Pretty  Baby 
(1978),  child  prostitution  was  turned 
into  a  bittersweet  love  idyll  between  an 
eccentric  photographer  and  his  nymphet 
(well-bred  Brooke  Shields).  Just  when 
the  French  were  beginning  to  forget  their 
wartime  shame,  Malle  reminded  them  of 
their  anti-Semitism  in  Au  Revoir  les  En- 
fants  (1987),  a  memoir  of  his  own  war- 
time school  days. 

May  Fools  is  animated  by  a  faith 
in  the  value  of  zaniness — the  spirit  of 
Jacques-Henri  Lartigue's  lyrically  nutty 
boyhood  photographs.  Like  Lartigue, 
Malle  views  the  family,  for  all 
its  jealousies  and  resentments, 
as  the  ultimate  container  for 
human  folly.  These  "fools" 
are  as  disparately  "extended" 
as  any  family  you  might  imag- 
ine: they  include  a  pompous 
(and  secretly  failed)  journalist, 
utterly  mismatched  with  his  lu- 
bricious  English  wife;  an  ex- 
cessively proper  Parisian  ma- 
tron (Miou-Miou)  who  is  filled 
with  improper  longings;  and  an 
angry  lesbian  antiques  dealer 
who  is  losing  her  hold  over  her 
heterosexual-leaning  girl- 
friend. By  some  mysterious  al- 
chemy, it  is  precisely  when  things  turn 
craziest  that  the  family  is  pulled  togeth- 
er. "I  was  interested  in  the  idea  of  the 
family  as  a  commune,"  says  Malle,  who 
as  the  father  of  three  children,  each  with 
a  different  mother,  has  presided  over 
quite  a  menage  himself  in  the  large 
country  house  to  which  he  regularly  re- 
treats. (Like  the  house  in  the  film,  it  is 
near  Toulouse,  but  in  a  "more  severe 
landscape.") 

At  their  best,  Malle's  films  make  their 
points  with  an  almost  throwaway  casual- 
ness.  There  is  a  marvelous  moment  near 
the  beginning  of  May  Fools  when  Mi- 
lou,  working  happily  with  the  estate's 
old  beekeeper,  suddenly  remarks  that 
he's  worried  about  being  late  for  the 
lunch  his  mother's  been  making.  It's  a 
moment  that  registers  in  the  deftest  way 
the  tyrannical  hold  she's  exercised  over 
him  all  his  life — a  line  that  will  anchor  the 
rest  of  the  film  without  our  realizing  it. 

Malle   speaks   in   nearly   unaccented 
English — his    r   is   thoroughly    Amer. 
can — and  yet  May  Fools  is  deeply,  un- 
mistakably French,  reminiscent  of  the 
films  of  Jean   Renoir.    "Of  course   I 
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thought  of  Renoir,"  Malle  admits,  "be- 
cause I  love  him.  I  also  remembered  how 
much  I  enjoyed  the  large-cast  French 
films  of  the  thirties  and  forties  with  all 
those  wonderful  supporting  actors — in 
contrast  to  today,  when  you  have  films 
with  Depardieu  or  Deneuve  and  everyone 
else  is  an  extra.  And  it  was  a  situation 
Renoir  would  have  liked.  The  characters 
are  silly  but  looked  at  with  warmth."  K 
Was  the  film  autobiographical?  "Only 
in  that  I  was  aware  of  the  vast  changes 
in  that  part  of  France,"  he  says.  "For 
example,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  in  Europe  came  the  end  of 
the  old  wine  estates  that  produced  the 
wonderful  vin  ordinaire  Milou  stores  in 
his  cellar.  Milou  belongs  to  a  lost 
culture.   I  had  a  great-uncle  like  that 


May  Fools  takes  a  Renoir-like  look  at 

a  family  gathered  at  their  country  estate 

for  the  funeral  of  the  matriarch. 


who  would  only  talk  Latin  to  us." 
Indeed,  at  the  very  end,  May  Fools 
seems  to  have  become  part  of  that  "lost 
culture"  itself  as  the  dead  mother  rises  for 
a  ghostly  dance  with  Milou  around  the 
parlor  of  the  house  whose  future  is  still 
uncertain.  The  scene  is  beautiful — the 
crowning  moment  of  Piccoli's  elegantly 
juicy  performance — but  it  may  leave  au- 
diences scratching  their  heads  over  its 
seeming  inconclusiveness.  Which  is  all  to 
Malle's  point.  "I  wanted  to  keep  the 
ending  ambiguous,"  he  says,  "because 
what  I'm  saying  is  that  there's  nothing 
really  left  to  save  but  the  memories.  All 
Milou's  finally  left  with  is  his  fantasies." 

Malle  is  fifty-seven  now,  as  trim  and 
energetic  as  ever  after  twenty-seven 
films  made  over  a  career  of  thirty- 
fou  years.  Restless  and  self-challeng- 
ing- he  .  perhaps  the  only  major  fea- 
ture-film maker  to  have  consistently 


produced  major  documentaries  as  well — 
Malle  went  through  a  tough  time  in  the 
1980s,  trying  to  find  a  home  in  Holly- 
wood for  his  idiosyncratic  talent.  His 
initial  successes  with  Atlantic  City  and 
My  Dinner  with  Andre,  offbeat  collabo- 
rations with  compatibly  quirky  sensibil- 
ities like  John  Guare,  Wallace  Shawn, 
and  Andre  Gregory,  were  followed  by 
the  disappointments  of  Crackers  and 
Alamo  Bay.  Discouraged,  he  returned  in 
1986  to  the  place  where  artists  have  al- 
ways gone  to  replenish  themselves — his 
roots.  "With  Au  Revoir,"  he  says,  "I 
really  had  a  good  time  getting  back  to  my 
childhood,  working  with  the  French  lan- 
guage and  French  actors  again.  I  wasn't 
sure  I'd  be  doing  another  film  in  French, 
but  after  Au  Revoir  I  wanted  to  do  one 
that  was  funny." 

Malle  has  been  a  man  of 
many  homes — besides  the 
country  house  near  Toulouse, 
he  has  apartments  in  Paris  and 
New  York — and  he  is  talking 
now  in  the  house  in  Beverly 
Hills  where  his  wife,  Candice 
Bergen,  has  been  based  during 
her  recent  stardom  in  the  title 
role  of  CBS's  series  Murphy 
Brown.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world  from  his  roots,  from  Mi- 
lou's "lost"  estate,  he  seems 
not  at  all  discontented.  "Let's 
face  it,"  he  says,  "the  eighties 
were  pretty  awful.  There  was  a 
point  when  I  thought  this  country  had 
become  hopeless,  that  it  was  really  not  my 
scene.  But  now  I  sense  that  things  are 
really  changing,  even  in  Hollywood.  The 
success  of  films  like  Dead  Poets  Society 
and  Driving  Miss  Daisy — serious,  small- 
er movies  about  the  human  race,  about 
people — has  to  mean  something.  So  I'm 
very  encouraged  to  be  here.  Not  that  I'll 
ever  be  able  to  do  Gremlins  XII."  He 
pauses,  then  says  emphatically,  "But  I'll 
only  work  here  if  I  have  as  much  creative 
control  as  I  had  in  France." 

Given  the  shortness  of  Hollywood's 
attention  span  for  "serious,  smaller" 
films,  Malle's  optimism  may  be  wishful 
thinking.  Certainly,  his  next  "American 
film"  will  be  made  entirely  outside  the 
system — a  video  of  an  untitled  perfor- 
mance piece  by  the  actor/playwright 
Wallace  Shawn.  He  saw  it  done  in  a 
basement  in  New  York  and  found  it,  he 
says,  "overwhelming."  "It's  very  per- 
sonal, very  powerful.  Like  My  Dinner 
with  Andre  it  forces  people  to  reconsider 
themselves.  It's  very  much  part  of  this 
world  that's  being  shaken  up  today — 
which  is  the  best  subject  for  a  film."  □ 
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A  new  book  tells  how  Rolling  Stone  s 
Jann  Wenner  brilliantly  harnessed  the 

counterculture— and  rode  it  to  the  top 

BY  LYNN  HIRSCHBERG 


■  ear  the  beginning  of  Rolling 

H  Stone  Magazine:  The  Uncen- 

■^  sored  Story  (Doubleday),  by 

MB         Robert    Draper,    there    is    a 

^H         brief  description   of  Jann 

^B        Wenner,  the  editor  in  chief 

^H       of  the  publication,  zooming 

^H       around  San  Francisco  in  his 

^H      newly   purchased   Porsche. 

^H      The    year   was    1967,    and 

I  Wenner's   goal,    as    he   tra- 

I  versed  San  Francisco  in  his 

sports  car,  was  to  sell  ads  for  the  first 

issue  of  his  counterculture,  rock  'n'  roll 

"hippie  rag."  The  confluence  of  these 

facts — the  Porsche,  which  Wenner  had 


financed  with  his  mother's  help;  the 
year,  not  a  year  in  which  most  hip  twen- 
ty-one-year-olds even  grasped  the  con- 
cept of  what  it  was  to  sell  an  ad;  and  the 
magazine  itself,  which  was  conceived  in 
Wenner's  mind  as  nothing  less  than  the 
voice  of  his  generation — explains  a  great 
deal  about  what  is  compelling  about 
Jann  Wenner.  From  the  jump,  Wenner 
had  equal  parts  nerve  and  talent.  Mean- 
ing, he  would  never  have  driven  a  beat- 
up  Ford  to  sell  ads,  and  he  had  no 
interest,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  in 
publishing  just  another  magazine.  Ever 
confident,  he  lived  a  larger-than-life  ex- 
istence even  before  reality  kicked  in.  His 
vision  of  himself,  and  everything  else  in 
the  Jann  orbit,  was  BIG.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  think  any  other  way. 

Although  his  priorities  have  changed 
in  the  last  twenty-two  years,  this  big- 
ness-of-vision  thing  has  been  a  consis- 
tent thread  in  Wenner's  life.  His  empha- 
sis may  change,  but  the  bigness  remains. 
Wenner's  shift  in  direction  from  editor 
to  entity  is  the  main  sticking  point  in 
most  of  the  articles  and  books  that  have 
been  written  about  him  and  R.S.  The  the- 
matic foundation  of  Draper's  entertaining 
and  well-researched  book 


is  that  Wenner  sold  out  his  dream,  his 
baby,  his  Rolling  Stone.  I  would  argue 
that  that  is  not  really  accurate — Wenner 
was  always  business-oriented;  it's  just 
that  through  the  seventies  his  involve- 
ment with  writers  like  Hunter  S.  Thomp- 
son, Tom  Wolfe,  and  others  provided  a 
counterweight.  That  interest  in  writers 
and  writing  has  waned  somewhat,  al- 
though Wenner  did  publish  The  Bonfire 
of  the  Vanities  in  its  original  form. 

Initially,  Wenner's  business  instincts 
combined  with  his  editorial  sense  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  one-two  punch  for 
success.  "Jann  was  stamped  by  having  a 
different  mission  than  anyone  else  who 
worked  there,"  Abe  Peck,  a  former  mu- 
sic editor  at  R.S.,  told  Draper.  "He  was 
more  of  a  businessman  than  any  of  his 
editors,  and  more  of  an  editor  than  any 
of  his  business  people.  He  was  the 
unique  fulcrum,  the  pivot  point,  that 
made  the  magazine  possible." 

Wenner's  business  schemes,  as  Drap- 
er spells  out,  were  often  unorthodox — 
he  gave  away  roach  clips  with  subscrip- 
tions in  the  early  days,  and  he  would 
reward  staffers  with  bonuses  when  times 
were  good,  and  withdraw  salaries  when 
ads  did  not  sell.  But  all  this  worked. 
Rolling  Stone  was  a  magazine  published 
for,  and  by,  the  disenfranchised.  It  was 
published  out  of  San  Francisco,  which 
was  in  the  throes  of  the  Summer  of  Love 
and  its  aftermath,  and  editors  and  writers 
who  felt  confined  at  more  mainstream 
publications  found  a  home  there. 
Throughout  the  early  seventies,  a  stan- 
dard job  application  at  Rolling  Stone  not 
only  asked  for  your  Social  Security 
number  and  other  pertinent  data,  but 
also  inquired  about  your  sun  sign,  rising 
sign,  and  moon  sign. 

Draper  details  all  the  famous  stories 
from  those  early  days:  How  writer  David 
Felton,  who  was  known  as  "the  stone- 
cutter" because  of  his  inability  to  meet  a 
deadline,  worked  on  a  story  for  a  solid 
year.  How  Annie  Leibovitz, 
then  an  aspiring  pho- 
tographer,   persuad- 
ed Wenner  to  let  her 
shoot  John  Lennon  in 
New  York  by  appeal- 
ing   to    his    frugality. 
"If  you  hire  a  photog- 
rapher back   East,    it's 
going  to  cost  you  $150 
a  day,"  she  said.  "I  can 
fly  youth  fare,  stay  with 
friends,   and  eat   their 
food."  Or  the  first  meet 
ing  between   Wenner  and 
Hunter    S.     Thompson 
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"[Thompson]  must  have  talked  for  near- 
ly an  hour  without  stopping,  drinking  his 
entire  six-pack,  chain-smoking,  and  tak- 
ing his  wig  off  and  putting  it  on  for  no 
apparent  reason,"  then  editor  John 
Lombardi  recalled  to  Draper.  "He  kept 
talking  about  the  greed  hogs  and  the  fun 
pigs  and  how  he  wanted  to  change  the 
name  of  Aspen  to  Fat  City. 

"And  Wenner's  sitting  in  this  high- 
backed  Huey  Newton  chair  he  had,  and 
he's  listening  to  him,  and  he's  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  his  chair  till  he's 
practically  underneath  his  desk.  Finally 
Thompson  goes  down  the  hall  to  take  a 
leak."  Eventually,  he  returned  and 
"withdrew  a  huge  syringe  from  his 
leather  jacket  and  lifted  his  shirt  and 
jammed  the  syringe  into  his  navel." 

"We  fix  broken  careers,"  Wenner 
once  said.  That  kind  of  salvation  in- 
spires keen  loyalty.  At  R.S.,  the  staff 
believed  they  had  found  their  rightful 
home,  and  that  sense  of  belonging  has 
always  been  the  trickiest  component  of 
the  magazine.  Even  at  their  best,  Es- 
quire in  the  sixties  and  New  York  in  the 
late  seventies  did  not  have  that  same 
sense  of  office  as  family.  Partially,  this 
had  to  do  with  locale — Rolling  Stone 
was  situated  out  West,  far  away  from  the 
(supposed)  corporate-giant  mags.  At 
R.S.,  editors  smoked  dope  in  the  office 
and  were  not  dissuaded  from  editing 
stoned — hell,  even  the  boss  was  doing 
drugs.  It  was  madness,  but  there  were 
goals:  they  did  want  the  magazine  to  be 
great. 

In  the  early  days — and  to  some  extent 
even  now — Rolling  Stone  was  not  so 
much  a  magazine  as  an  exclusive  club 
that  you  joined.  Or,  as  it  became  more 
popular,  you  were  allowed  to  join.  And 
Wenner  was  (and  is)  the  leader.  He  was 
also  the  owner,  which  meant  that  he  had 
control  in  a  way  that  few  editors — no 
matter  how  remarkable — do. 

enner  created  Rolling  Stone  be- 
cause he  was  a  fan;  he  wanted  to 
meet  his  heroes — John  Lennon, 
Mick  Jagger,  and  Bob  Dylan.  He  also 
wanted  to  publish  "All  the  News  That 
Fits,"  a  spin  on  The  New  York  Times' s 
creed  of  publishing  "All  the  News 
That's  Fit  to  Print."  He  started  with 
$7,500  and  some  strong  ideas  about 
prose — Wenner  wanted  Rolling  Stone  to 
read  like  The  New  Yorker. 

By  the  end  of  1971,  three  years  in, 
Rolling  Stone  had  published,  along  with 
the  best  rock  'n'  roll  coverage  going, 
stories  on  Charles  Manson  (Wenner  had 
envisioned  the  headline  manson  is  inno- 
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cent!  until  the  story  actually  came  in), 
on  Altamont,  and  on  the  presidential 
campaign.  Draper  spends  most  of  his 
time  on  this  chapter  of  the  Rolling  Stone 
saga,  and  with  good  reason:  those  were 
the  days  when  the  magazine  was  most 
vital,  most  original,  and  most  reflective 
of  its  time.  Whereas  today  Mick  Jagger 
can  appear  on  the  cover  of  almost  any 
general-interest  magazine  and  sell  cop- 
ies, in  1970  Rolling  Stone  was  the  only 
major  magazine  that  would  put  him  on 


and  writers  who  have  gone  on  to  other 
magazines. 

They  still  talk  about  him.  And  talk 
and  talk.  One  clique  of  ex-R.S.  staffers 
founded  a  monthly  discussion  group  en- 
titled the  Rolling  Stone  Chowder  and 
Marching  Society  to  discuss  their  woes 
concerning  Wenner  and  the  magazine 
where  they  no  longer  work.  The  guy  is 
hard  to  shake — he  sticks  with  you.  Very 
few  people  who  work  at  Rolling  Stone 
fail  to  fall  under  the  Wenner  spell.  It's 


One  of  the  main  keys  to  Wenner's  charm 
is  his  inordinate  faith  in  luck,  his  belief  that 
his  luck  will  hold. 


the  cover.  It  had  a  franchise  on  a  partic- 
ular sensibility,  a  sensibility  that  Wen- 
ner, at  the  time,  understood. 

He  lost  track  of  that  instinct  some- 
where along  the  way.  There  are,  of 
course,  theories  as  to  why,  the  two  main 
ones  being  that  he  was  more  interested 
in  hanging  out  with  his  new  famous 
friends  (Mick,  Michael  Douglas,  Rich- 
ard Gere,  et  al.)  than  in  editing  copy, 
and  that  he  was  more  interested  in  tak- 
ing drugs  than  in  editing  copy.  What's 
interesting  about  Draper's  account  is 
how  soon  the  complaints  from  staff- 
ers began.  Usually  the  early  days  at 
Rolling  Stone  are  bathed  in  a  pur- 
plish, nostalgic  light,  but  Draper 
quotes  former  editor  John  Carroll  as 
saying,  "[In  1970],  here  we  were, 
believing  we  were  involved  in  the  great- 
est cultural  revolution  since  the  sack  of 
Rome.  And  he  was  running  around  with 
starlets.  We  thought  that  Jann  was  the 
most  trivial  sort  of  fool." 

This  assessment  seems  overly  harsh, 
but  Carroll's  ire  is  not  all  that  unusual. 
Throughout  his  life,  Wenner  has  in- 
spired an  odd  mix  of  respect,  animosity, 
and  affection.  The  subtext  of  every  arti- 
cle or  book  or  conversation  about  Jann 
is:  He's  infuriating  but  irresistible.  He 
may  cut  your  copy,  or  veto  an  article 
because  it  might  insult  a  friend  of  his, 
but  then  he  turns  around  and  allows  you 
a  shot  that  no  one  else  would  give  you. 
Wenner  took  chances — on  Annie  Leibo- 
vitz,  who  is  arguably  the  best  photogra- 
pher working  today ;  on  Hunter  S .  Thomp- 
son; on  Timothy  Crouse,  who  wrote 
Boys  on  the  Bus,  a  seminal  account  of 
the  press  covering  the  1972  presidential 
election;  and  on  dozens  of  other  editors 


Revolution  No.  1: 
The  first  issue  of  Rolling  Stone, 
November  9, 1967,  with 
John  Lennon  on  the  cover. 


not  just  that  he's  paternalistic  and  charis- 
matic— although  those  traits  in  tandem 
are  quite  powerful — he's  also  wildly  in- 
appropriate. He  does  not  conform  to  any 
traditional  idea  of  a  boss.  He  enjoys  a 
certain  kind  of  flirt  with  his  staff — a  ma- 
nipulative flirt.  It  could  be  argued  that 
any  flirtation  is  a  form  of  manipulation, 
yet  Wenner  is  particularly  canny  about 
the  way  he  seduces.  He  likes  to  own 
people. 

I  started  working  for  Rolling  Stone  in 
1981.  I  was  twenty-three,  I  had  just 
moved  to  New  York  from  California, 
and  to  say  that  I  was  obsessed  with  Jann 
Wenner  and  Rolling  Stone  is  to  put  it 


mildly.  I  had  been  promised  a  job — sup- 
posedly Wenner  was  going  to  move 
"Random  Notes,"  the  gossip  pages,  to 
the  front  of  the  magazine,  and  I  was  go- 
ing to  help  write  and  edit  them.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  job  did  not  exist,  but 
they  offered  me  a  writing  assignment 
instead:  Would  I  talk  dirty  to  men  on  the 
phone?  Would  I  write  about  the  experi- 
ence for  the  magazine? 

When  I  said,  Yes,  I  guess  so,  I  would 
do  their  first-person  expose  on  phone 
sex,  I  was  ushered  in  to  meet  Jann.  This 
was  unusual.  At  that  point  in  the  maga- 
zine's history,  Wenner  wasn't  in  the  of- 
fice much.  After  R.S.  moved  to  New 
York  from  San  Francisco  in  1977  and 
took  up  residence  on  three  floors  of 
plush  offices  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,   there  was  a  change  in 
Wenner's  perspective  regarding  the 
magazine.   He  became  increasingly 
attracted  to  high  society — the  Kenne- 
dys and  Diana  Vreeland  and  the  like 
were  added  to  his  repertoire — and  less 
interested  in  rock  'n'  roll  and  the  day- 
to-day  business  of  Rolling  Stone.  He 
placed  his  trust  in  his  staff,  and  in  1981 
the  editor  was  Terry  McDonell,  now  the 
editor  of  Smart  magazine. 

My  first  encounter  with  Wenner  was 
completely  typical.  Boyish  and  rum- 
pled, he  greeted  me  warmly,  sat  back 
down  behind  his  desk,  put  his  feet  up, 
and  reached  for  a  bottle  of  vodka.  He 
then  took  a  long  swig  and  asked  me 
what  I  was  working  on.  "She's  doing  a 
story  on  phone  sex,"  my  editor  said. 
"Oh,"  said  Wenner.  "Well.  That's 
good." 

Over  the  next  eight  years,  I  saw  Wen- 
ner in  a  number  of  phases.  McDonell 
left,  and  Wenner  battled  with  the  new 
editor,  David  Rosenthal,  who  openly  de- 
spised rock  music  and  attempted  to  push 
the  magazine  more  in  the  direction  of 
movies  and  television.  This  was  a  mis- 
take— not  only  did  it  alienate  Wenner,  it 
alienated  the  audience;  the  uniqueness  of 
Rolling  Stone  depended  on  its  music 
coverage. 

When  Wenner  fired  Rosenthal,  there 
was  a  period  of  months  when  he  actively 
functioned  as  an  editor  in  chief  again.  It 
was  fascinating.  His  ideas  were  great, 
although  it  was  clear  that  his  interest  in 
music  had  pretty  much  stopped  with  the 
Beatles  and  the  Stones.  Watching  Wen- 
ner interact  with  his  staff  full-time  was 
akin  to  being  at  an  amusement  park:  ex- 
hilarating and  a  bit  terrifying.  In  order  to 
control  things,  he  would  attempt  to  find 
points  of  vulnerability — he'd  tease 
them,  in  a  rather  merciless  way,  about 
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a  particular  weakness,  whether  it  was 
an  unrequited  crush  someone  had  or  a 
certain  manner  of  dress.  He  loved  of- 
fice gossip,  loved  when  his  staff  were 
sleeping  with  one  another,  but  if  he 
perceived  any  sign  of  disloyalty  to  the 
cause — namely  him — he  would  cut  you 
dead. 

The  most  extreme  period  I  witnessed 
was  when  Wenner  played  a  major  role  in 
Perfect.  The  movie,  an  entirely  de- 
pressing portrayal  of  magazine  journal- 
ism, starred  John  Travolta  as  a  Rolling 
Stone  reporter  and  Jann  Wenner  as 
Mark  Roth,  i.e.,  Jann  Wenner.  It's  not 
that  Wenner  was  bad  in  the  film — he 
was  actually  good — it's  just  that  the 
movie  undercut  the  magazine  it  was  os- 
tensibly promoting.  The  joke  around 
the  office  was  that  if  Wenner  hadn't 
cooperated  with  the  film,  he  would 
have  sued  for  defamation  of  character. 
And  won. 

When  Perfect  bombed,  Jann  went  a 
bit  nuts.  He  was  drinking  huge  amounts, 
and  would  careen  up  and  down  the 
halls  of  Rolling  Stone,  causing  panic  in 
the  land.  But,  as  always,  he  resurrect- 
ed himself.  He  cleaned  up.  It  is  that 
phoenix-like  quality  that  Draper  does 
not  capture  in  his  book.  Oh,  he  has  all 
the  facts  right,  but  it's  the  words  with- 
out the  music.  One  of  the  main  keys  to 
Wenner's  charm  is  his  inordinate  faith 
in  luck,  his  absolute  belief  that  his 
luck  will  hold.  "Do  you  believe  in 
luck?"  I  once  asked  him,  almost  rhe- 
torically. "Are  you  joking?"  Wenner 
said. 

And  why  not  believe?  Although  not 
the  media  darling  it  once  was,  Rolling 
Stone  is  fatter  than  ever — and  if  Wenner 
allowed  there  to  be  an  uninterrupted  fea- 
ture well  instead  of  selling  every  ad  he 
possibly  could,  the  magazine  might  get 
the  editorial  respect  it  deserves.  Wen- 
ner, who  is  reportedly  worth  $100  mil- 
lion, now  has  real-life  children — two 
toddlers  and  a  baby  on  the  way — to  oc- 
cupy his  time.  Everything's  changed:  he 
recently  lost  fifty  pounds,  and  I  hear 
he's  even  stopped  drinking. 

There  is  a  part  of  anyone  who  ever 
worked  at  Rolling  Stone,  or  who  loved 
the  magazine,  that  finds  these  recent  de- 
velopments a  bit  depressing.  Suddenly 
it's  all  so  normal,  so  lacking  in  drama. 
And  while  it  is  sad  but  true  that  Rolling 
Stone  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  a  genera- 
tion, it  has  endured.  "I  always  wanted 
to  be  an  institution,"  Wenner  once  told 
me.  And  there  are  not  many  of  Jann 
Wenner's  wishes  that  have  not  come 
true.  □ 
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Where  style 
meets  substance 


Screenplay 
Mates 


"A  lot  of  writers  pro- 
crastinate," says  Jill 
Mazursky.  "We don't." 
And  how.  Mazursky 
and  Jeffrey  Abrams 
sold  their  first  screen- 
play (Taking  Care  of 
Business)  to  Disney 
when  they  were  still  in 
their  early  twenties. 
Since  then  they've  sold 
another  {Gone  Fish- 
in'),  to  Steven  Spiel- 
berg, and  Abrams  has 
sold  a  solo  script  to 
Paramount  (Regarding 
Henry),  which  Mike 
Nichols  will  direct.  And 
they're  still  in  their  ear- 
ly twenties.  Jill  is  the 
daughter  of  filmmaker 
Paul  Mazursky,  Jeffrey 
the  sop.  of  a  TV  pro- 
ducer, Gerald  Abrams 
— which  explains  some 
of  their  success,  and  all 
of  their  savvy.  What's 
more,  their  personal- 
ities merge  seamlessly 
on  paper — which  is 
rare  among  writing 
partners  of  any  age. 

— F.  X.  FEENEY 


Hot  types:  Screenwriting  partners  Jeffrey  Abrams  and  Jill  Mazursky. 
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Photograph  by  STEPHEN  DANELIAN 
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l  u  enty-one-year-old 
Shazzy's/m/  record 
addresses  themes  like  family 
violence  and  incest  in  a  style 
that  manages  to  be  both 
militant  and  delicate.  "I'm 
speaking  for  my  audience, " 
she  says.  "It's  a  cry 
for  help. 


Nineteen-year-old 
M.C.  Lyte,  the 

first  female  to  rap 
on  Arsenio  and  at 
Carnegie  Hall, 
hopes  to  have  a 
movie  career  and  to 
produce  other  female 
rappers.  For  now, 
she  brings  a  gritty 
street  presence  to  the 
stage,  hurling  her 
lyrics  about  drug 
abuse  and  difficult 
modern  relationships  at 
the  audience.  Even 
though  she  records  on  her  father's  label,  M.C.  says,  "My 
mother  keeps  asking  me  why  I  have  to  swear  in  public.  But 
sometimes  you  need  a  shock  so  that  people  pay  attention. " 


<v 
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Queen  Larifah's  politicized  lyrics, 

set  to  R  &  B,  jazz,  House,  and 

reggae  beats,  are  'smooth  yet  hard 

yet  feminine.  "  While  success  has 

taken  her  to  Europe  and  MTV ,  the 

twenty-year-old  always  returns  to 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to 

refuel  with  local  rappers  the 

Flavor  Unit,  and  her  mother,  a 

high-school  teacher  who  gave  her 

a  strong  sense  of  African- 

American  history.  Latifah,  the 

post  feminist  author  of  the  hit 

song  "Ladies  First,  "  has  this  advice  for  young 

women:  "Stand  on  your  own.  Don't  let  others 

impede  you.  "  — KIKl  MASON 
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The  Exclusive  Elizabeth  Arden  Two  Brush  Mascara  Collection 


the  choice  is  yours 


revolutionary  Two  Brush  Mascara,  for  lashes  twice  as  beautiful. 

Now  we've  created  two  more... 


Twice  As  Long  Two  Brush. ..to  help  you  reach  new  len; 
And  Twice  As  Thick  Two  Brush. ..to  give  you  lusher  lashes. 


sw&iKsaw&^&s 


All  with  twice  the  treatment. 
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Ophthalmologist  and  allergy  Rested 
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Cool  Cusacks 


Family  act:  Joan  and  John  Cusack 
at  New  York's  Royal  ton  hotel. 


With  so  many  budding  actors  already  wilt- 
ing in  the  hothouse,  siblings  Joan  and  John 
Cusack  are  hardy  perennials.  Joan,  twenty- 
seven,  after  years  of  lurking  dorkily  in  the 
shadows  of  assorted  teen  flicks,  emerged  in 
Working  Girl  and  Men  Don't  Leave  as  one 
of  Hollywood's  funniest  young  actresses. 
John,  twenty-three,  kissed  his  youth  fare- 
well in  Say  Anything  and  completed  the 
bumpy  transition  into  grown-up  parts  in  Fat 
Man  and  Little  Boy.  Neither  Cusack  is  a 
star,  exactly.  They  don't  have  the  blatant 
sex  appeal  or  the  swanky  demeanor  (check 
out  John's  huge  high-tops  and  Waiting  for 
Gonzo  expression),  and  both  live  in  Chicago, 
far  from  the  Hollywood  clang.  They're  regu- 
lar folk  blessed  with  singular  talent.  But  now  Joan  steps  into  her  first  lead,  opposite 
Steve  Martin,  in  My  Blue  Heaven.  John  appears  soon  in  Stephen  Frears's  The 
Grifters,  then  stars  alongside  James  Spader  in  True  Colors.  — JIM  RASENBERGER 


MulroneyTale 


e  don't  use  the  same  shaving 
cream — we're  very  individ- 
ualistic," claims  Dermot  Mul- 
roney,  twenty-six,  who  stud- 
ied drama  at  Northwestern, 
has  appeared  in  Young 
Guns,  Staying  Together,  and 
Craig  Lucas's  Longtime  Com- 
panion, and  will  next  be  seen  in  Bright  Angel 
(with  Sam  Shepard,  written  by  Richard 
Ford).  Kieran,  twenty-four,  studied  English  at 
Columbia  before  trading  texts  for  scripts  in 
Heart  Condition  and  the  upcoming  Deuce 
Coupe.  The  Mulroneys  finally  share  screen 
credits  in  John  Hughes's  Career  Opportuni- 
ties as  what  Kieran  calls  "bumbling  crooks 
with  hearts  of  gold."  —KAREN  MOLINE 


Soul  brothers:  Dermot  (left)  ami  Kieran  Mu/ronej , 
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1HEW0RLD  OFSTYLEATYOURFINGERnPS 


BY  SUZANNE  SLESIN  &  STAFFORD  CLIFF 


CATHERINE     SABINO     &     ANGELO     TOND1NI 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     CUT     BOUCHtT      -     DESIGN      BY     LOUISt      fill 
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French  Style  evokes  the  rare  blend  of  magic, 
elegance  and  sophistication  that  is  the 
essence  of  the  French  "art  de  vivre."  Classic 
chateaus,  modern  Parisian  apartments, 
Provencale  mas  and  more  are  all  exquisitely 
depicted. 


Italian  Style  brings  you  the  brightest,  boldest 
and  best  from  the  world's  capital  of  modern 
design.  You'll  discover  a  celebration  of  su- 
perb craftsmanship  and  extraordinary 
creativity  that  is  distinctly  Italian. 


Japanese  Style  reflects  the  richness  and 
exotic  diversity  of  Japan  today.  The  dual 
influences  of  tradition  and  change  are  cap- 
tured in  every  detail  from  futuristic  archi- 
tecture to  centuries-old  Zen-inspired 
residences, 


lEnMiMsli 

Sir"" 


EngC/sh  Style  explores  the  interwoven  strains 
of  ingenuity  and  tradition  that  form  the 
hallmark  of  England's  interior  design.  Every 
home  reveals  the  individualism  and  touch 
of  eccentricity  that  is  uniquely  English. 


Delight  in  the  unique  styles  of  five 
fascinating  countries  with  Conde 
Nast's  comprehensive  and  lavish 
design  library.  Each  book  culls  the 
essence  of  a  country's  character, 
while  hundreds  of  magnificent 
color  photographs  illustrate 
everything  from  the  charm  of  a 
country  cottage  to  the  elegance  of 
an  aristocrat's  villa.  Whether  your 
interests  are  in  the  antique  or  the 
avant  garde,  you'll  find  inspiring 
and  revealing  details  that  define  a 
cultural  style. 

These  books  are  perfect  gifts  for 
style  lovers,  travelers  or  anyone 
who  enjoys  an  escorted  tour  into 
the  heart  and  homes  of  other 
countries,  and  ideal  as  guides  for 
reproducing  authentic  interiors.  A 
directory  at  the  end  of  each  book 
provides  sources  of  furniture  and 
accessories  available  in  the  U.S.A. 


Greek  Style  captures  the  authentic  simplicity 
of  all  things  Greek:  the  indescribable  light, 
the  dazzling  sea,  the  serenity,  the  stark- 
ness  of  stone,  the  bare  earth  and  the 
passion  of  the  inhabitants. 


Special  20^  savings 

Please  send  me  the  indicated  book 
(books)  for  only  $28  each  (a  20% 
discount  off  the  original  price  of  $35) 
plus  $2.50  shipping  for  each  copy. 


.  540187  copy 


Please  send  me 

(copies)  of  English  Style  for  $32  each  (a 
20%  discount  off  the  original  price  of 
$40)  plus  $2.50  shipping  for  each  copy. 

My  check  or  money  order  for  $ 

is  enclosed. 


CALL  TOLL-FREE  I  -800-453-5500  for  credit  card  orders,  or  send  order  form  to:  Conde  Nast 
Collection,  PO.  Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  I A  50336 


1  French 
411082  ->tyle 

Name 


I      I  Italian 
4H090  ->tyle 


~]  Japanese 
41H08  Style 


"I  Greek 
4*77724  Style 


Address . 

City 


State 


Zip. 


Residents  of  NY  CA.  CO,  IA,  IL.  MA,  Ml,  KY  GA  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax.  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery 
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The  Story  of  M. 


After  ten  years  as  Madonna's  best  friend  and 
makeup  artist,  Debi  M.  was  faced  with  a  tricky 
dilemma.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  embark  on 
Madonna's  world  tour,  she  got  the  call  to  play 
guitarist  Robby  Krieger's  girlfriend  in  Oliver 
Stone's  much-ballyhooed  movie  about  Jim  Mor- 
rison and  the  Doors.  In  the  end,  she  did  what  the 
Material  Girl  herself  would  have  done,  and  opted 
for  her  own  show.  Besides,  her  acting  career  was 
already  in  swing.  She  makes  her  debut  this  fall  in 
Martin  Scorsese's  Mafia  movie,  Good  Fellas, 
this  time  as  the  girlfriend  of  a  gangster  played  by  Ray  Liotta. 
She  "meets  him  at  a  party  thrown  by  his  other  mistress — and 
snags  him."  And  how  does  it  feel  to  work  for  two  of 
Hollywood's  heaviest-hitting  directors  in  a  row?  "It's  kind 
of  overwhelming,"  she  laughs.  "I'm  just  this  girl  from  a 
lower-middle-class  family  in  Queens."  — GEORGE  WAYNE 


Debt  M.:  Makeup  artist  makes  it. 


Isaac  Asimov  (author): 

A  Journey  into  Gravity  and  Spacetime, 

by  John  Archibald  Wheeler  (Scientific  American 

Library).  "I  am  reading  Wheeler  so  that 

I  can  urite  more  intelligently  about 

Einstein's  general  theory  of  relativity.  " 


Chris  Evert  (tennis  pro):  The  Bell  Jar.  by 

Sylvia  Plath  (Bantam).  "The  first  half  had  a 

number  of  amusing  instances.  However,  there  really 

seemed  to  be  a  dead  chord  in  her  makeup.  " 


Dana  Ashbrook  (actor):  Paris  Trout,  by 

Pete  Dexter  (Random  House).  "/  like  it  because  the 

character  of  Parts  Trout  is  despicable.  " 


Amy  Tan  (author):  At  the  Gates  <>!  ilk- 
Animal  Kingdom,  by  Amy  Htmpd ( Knopf ), 
'//<>  Uoria  brtak  my  btari  ./>/</ 1 

m  laugh  at  the  \amv  lime.  " 
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At  Hotel  Macklowe, 

the  Weight  of 
the  World  Feels  as 
Light  as  a  Feather. 

Life  at  Hotel  Macklowe  is 
marvelously  easy  for  our 
guests.  Touch  a  button  on 
one  of  two  room  telephones 
and  our  valet  will  be  pleased 
to  help  you  solve  virtually 
any  wardrobe  challenge. 
Touch  another  and  speak 
with  our  round-the-clock 
concierge,  your  personal 
New  York  insider.  Use  the 
television  remote  control  to 
access  MackTel,  our  exclu- 
sive screen-based  informa- 
tion and  communication 
system.  It  contains  all  you 
need  to  know  about  what  to 
do,  where  to  go,  and  who  to 
see  in  Manhattan  during 
your  stay.  Then,  after  a 
whirlwind  day,  lay  your 
head  to  rest  on  our  plush 
down  pillows. 


Hotel  Macklowe 
Macklowe  Conference  Center 

145  West  44th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

1.800.MACKLOWE 

212/768.4400 
Opening  April  1990 


Vanity  Fair,  January  1935 


Jean 
Harlow 


ixty  years  ago,  Howard  Hughes  launched 
Jean  Harlow  in  Hell's  Angels,  creating 
the  world's  first  blonde  bombshell — a 
cameraman  christened  the  Harlow  halo 
"platinum" — and  triggering  a  nation- 
wide run  on  peroxide.  In  her  short  ca- 
reer (here  the  beauty  on  the  beast  is  just 
twenty-three),  Harlow  embodied  ail- 
American  sex.  Depression  audiences 
adored  her  wisecracking  hard-knocks 
tart  in  Red  Dust  and  Dinner  at  Eight, 
although  she  was  really  from  a  well-to- 


do  family  and  spoke  finishing-school  French.  Off- 
screen, Harlow  was  the  original  troubled  sex 
goddess.  (Coincidentally,  both  she  and  Monroe 
made  their  last  films  with  Gable.)  "No  matter  what 
I  do,"  she  lamented,  "I  always  end  up  on  page 
one."  She  played  with  New  Jersey  Godfather 
Longie  Zwillman  and  was  godmother  to  Bugsy 
Siegel's  daughter,  and  the  headline'  suicide  of  her 
allegedly  impotent  second  husband,  MGM's  Paul 
Bern,  remains  one  of  Hollywood's  darker  mysteries 
When  she  died  of  uremic  poisoning  at  twenty-six, 
she  was  engaged  to  "Thin  Man"  William  Powell. 
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After  breaking  from  Jack  Nicholson, 

with  whom  she  shared  seventeen  crazy  years, 

Anjelica  Huston  is  stepping  into  her  own  spotlight. 

And  the  early  buzz  in  Hollywood  is 

that  her  upcoming  movie,  The  Grifters, 

directed  by  Stephen  Frears,  - 

will  establish  her  as  one  of  the  great 

American  actresses. 
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Reflected  glory: 
Anjelica  Huston 
under  a  desert  sun 
in  a  Bill  Mass 
dress  with  earrings 
by  Stephen  Paul  Adler 
and  Ray-Ban 
sunglasses. 


njelica  Huston  is 
standing  in  a 
blank  white  room 
in  a  short  black 
dress  in  front  of  a 
long  attenuated 
mirror,  coolly 
confronting  her 
reflected  self. 
She's  in  the  dress- 
ing room  of  Gior- 
gio Armani's  bou- 
tique in  Beverly 
Hills,  selecting 
clothes  to  take  to 
the  Cannes  Film  Festival,  where  she'll 
be  a  judge.  Eyes  narrowed,  lips  pursed, 
cheeks  sucked  in,  she  looks  a  lot  like 
the  Anjelica  Huston  who's  appeared  in 
photographs  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades— equine,  ironic,  and  composed  to 
the  point  of  impenetrability.  "Like  a 
quality  doll,"  as  Paul  Mazursky,  who 
directed  her  in  Enemies,  A  Love  Story, 
describes  her.  "The  babe  the  gangster 
would  like  to  have." 

Suddenly,  though,  she's  flapping  her 
arms  like  a  frustrated,  flightless  bird,  to 
show  how  the  dress  doesn't  fit;  the  face 
opens  up  into  a  guileless,  isn't-this-ri- 
diculous  smile,  and  the  posture  goes 
loose  and  loopy.  The  glacial  sophisti- 
cate has  dissolved  into  a  big-boned, 
long-limbed,  almost  awkward  girl,  vul- 
nerably accessible  and  potentially  kind 
of  wild.  She  starts  talking  about  her 
modeling  days,  twenty  years  ago,  when 
— as  an  unsettled,  globe-trotting  adoles- 
cent in  what  she  describes  as  her  "but- 
terfly years" — she  was  prone  to  disrup- 
tive fainting  spells.  But  then  another 
dress  is  donned,  and  Huston  resumes  her 
steely  vigil  before  the  mirror,  looking 
like  a  woman  who  would  never,  ever 
faint,  even  if  a  man  fell  dead  at  her  feet. 
Anjelica  Huston's  face — an  extraor- 
dinary network  of,  as  she  puts  it,  "con- 
flicting jutting  bones" — can  look  en- 
tirely different  from  different  angles. 
She  can  seem,  by  turns,  beautiful  and 
plain,  remote  and  warm,  intimidating 
and  fragile,  and  both  substantially  older 
and  younger  than  her  thirty-nine  years. 
"She's  mysterious,  but  real,"  says  Ma- 
zursky. "You  see  her  and  she's  very 
exotic,  but  then  she's  shy,  like  a  kid. 
She's  also  a  lot  more  beautiful  than  she 
thinks  she  is."  Long  famous  as  John 
Huston's  daughter  and  the  girlfriend  of 
Jack  Nicholson,  with  whom  she  recent- 
ly, and  dramatically,  ended  an  erratic 
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seventeen-year  love  affair,  she  has 
emerged  on  her  own  in  the  last  five 
years  as  Hollywood's  most  unclassifi- 
able,  sui  generis  star.  On  film,  while 
she  always  retains  the  specific,  com- 
manding presence  of  an  industry  blue 
blood,  she  is  also  astonishingly  muta- 
ble, with  characters  as  disparate  as  the 
numerous  accents  she's  adopted.  The 
only  thing  she  isn't,  it  seems,  is  the  girl 
next  door.  Since  her  breakthrough,  Os- 
car-winning role  in  John  Huston's  Priz- 
zi's  Honor,  in  which  she  played  a 
vengeful  Mafia  princess  who  looked 
like  a  Vogue  cover  and  talked  like  a 
Brooklyn  fishwife,  she  has  consistently 
eluded  categorization,  turning  a  series 
of  often  nominally  supporting  parts  into 
singular,  memory-clutching  portraits: 
the  brusque  American  society  aviatrix 
in  A  Handful  of  Dust;  the  gentle,  haunt- 
ed Irish  wife  in  The  Dead;  the  wry 
Polish  concentration-camp  survivor  in 
Enemies;  and  the  evil,  Hitlerian  sorcer- 
ess in  Nicolas  Roeg's  current  Witches. 

"She's  quite  an  odd  woman,  isn't 
she?"  says  Stephen  Frears,  who  direct- 
ed her  in  the  upcoming  The  Grifters,  a 
film  he  says  she  "dominates"  as  a 
tough,  fatalistic  con  artist.  "She  is  who 
she  is — very,  very  strong  and  angular 
and  her  own  boss — and  you  can't  duck 
around  that."  And  yet,  he  continues, 
"somebody  more  insecure  would  be 
more  concerned  with  their  image,  or 
with  playing  the  same  things."  The 
Grifters,  he  adds,  is  about  "telling  the 
truth  and  about  facing  up  to  rather  tough 
bits  of  yourself.  She's  great  at  that." 

Certainly,  Huston's  life  features 
enough  tangled  drama  for  any  actress  to 
draw  on  as  a  back  story — the  death  of  a 
young,  beloved  mother  in  a  car  acci- 
dent; a  complicated  relationship  with 
her  legendary,  domineering  father; 
years  of  professional  rejection  by  a 
movie  industry  which  perceived  her 
largely  as  Nicholson  s  sexy  gal;  her 
own,  near-fatal  car  crash  in  1980;  and, 
most  recently,  the  shock  of  learning  that 
Nicholson  was  having  a  baby  with  a 
twenty-six-year-old  former  waitress. 
"You  grow  to  expect  it,"  says  Huston 
of  what  she  describes  as  "the  ax  fall 
ing"  suddenly  and  without  warning. 
"It's  always  there  in  the  background, 
and  you  don't  want  to  become  too  com- 
placent, because  something  will  always 
come  along  and  sideswipe  you." 

Huston  today  seems  neither  numbed 
nor  hardened  (Continued  on  page  114) 
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Pet-food  baron  Leonard  Stern  is 

a  workaholic  billionaire  who  claims  he  can't  get  an 

even  break.  First  he  was  pilloried 

for  his  brass-knuckle  business  practices. 

Then  he  tumbled  in  a  tabloid  slinging  match  with 

his  archrival,  Donald  Trump. 

Now  he's  persona  non  grata  for  killing  his  popular 

Newark  weekly  7  Days. 

JENNET  CONANT  meets  America's 

angriest  rich  man 


hy  don't  I  show  you 
something.  Why  don't 
we  see  the  great  mys- 
tery piece,  O.K.?  And, 
by  the  way,  I  think 
you'll  probably  treat 
me  a  lot  rougher  than 
this  treats  Trump." 
With  that,  Leonard 
Stern  charges  out  of  his 
office  brandishing  a  videocassette  of  his 
infamous   "revenge   film"   on   Donald 


Trump,  a  project  into  which  he  poured 
nearly  $1  million  before  shelving  it  last 
summer. 

Shoving  the  tape  into  a  VCR  in  the 
oak-paneled  conference  room,  Stern 
plants  himself  inches  from  the  TV  and, 
puffing  furiously  on  a  huge  cigar, 
watches  intently  as  Trump's  talking 
head  fills  screen.  The  thirty-eight- 

minute  reel  is  all  that  exists  of  the  still- 
unfinished  documentary  Trump:  What's 
the  Deed? — the   subject   of  slurs    and 
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Stern  mien: 
Is  the  pet-care 
czar's  bark  worse 
than  his  bite? 
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1  didn't  have  a  public-relations  man,"  says  Stern. 


counterslurs  between  the  two  battling 
tycoons  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 
culminating  in  Trump's  accusation 
turned  tabloid  story  that  Stern's  new 
wife,  Allison,  a  former  model,  repeat- 
edly phoned  him  for  a  date,  and  that  he 
spurned  her  advances  because  he 
"wasn't  interested." 

"That's  the  man  who  did  that  to  my 
wife— who  did  that  to  me,"  snaps 
Stern,  jabbing  his  cigar  in  the  direction 
of  The  Donald.  "What  do  you  think  of 
this  show?  It's  soft,  isn't  it?  It's  too 
soft.  It's  boring." 

Leonard  Stern  knows  he's  no  pussy- 
cat. But  as  the  chief  executive  officer 
and  sole  owner  of  the  Hartz  Mountain 
Corporation,  the  nation's  behemoth  pur- 
veyor of  flea  collars,  fish  food,  and  cat 
litter,  he  has  earned  a  reputation  as  the 
meanest  man  in  town.  He  is  known  as  a 
ruthless  competitor  who  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  win,  mowing  down  even  the 
smallest  of  rivals.  Last  April,  Stern  re- 
asserted himself  as  the  most  heartless  of 
hard-nosed  businessmen  by  abruptly 
closing  7  Days  magazine,  a  popular 
Manhattan  weekly  noted  for  its  youthful 
approach  and  provocative  articles — in- 
cluding one  about  Trump  that  ignited 
the  feud.  Judging  from  the  outcry 
among   the   two-year-old    magazine's 


many  fans  in  the  New  York  media  com- 
munity, it  was  exactly  as  if  the  pet-care 
king  had  clubbed  a  baby  seal. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
country — his  pet-supply,  real-estate, 
and  publishing  empire  is  thought  to  be 
worth  anywhere  from  $1.5  to  $3  bil- 
lion— Stern  is  also  known  for  a  consis- 
tent policy  toward  critics  and  com- 
petitors: never  apologize,  never  explain. 
A  decade  ago,  he  took  his  company  pri- 
vate so  he  wouldn't  have  to  answer  to 
anyone.  He  is  a  legendary  tightwad, 
who  quibbles  over  pennies  in  deals,  and 
sat  out  the  boom  years  of  the  eighties 
without  gambling  a  cent  in  stocks  or 
bonds.  But  now  that  Trump's  casino 
fortune  is  being  reassessed  at  less  than 
half  its  previously  reported  value,  Stern 
is  riding  high;  there's  no  debt  on  his 
books.  While  his  heavily  leveraged  foe 
is  out  trying  to  raise  money,  Stern's  sit- 
ting on  a  pile  of  birdseed  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  He's  all  cash.  He  just 
can't  bear  to  spend  it. 

"The  worst  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  Leonard  Stern  was  that  someone 
called  him  a  billionaire,"  says  a  former 
colleague.  "Because  his  wealth  precedes 
him  wherever  he  goes.  And  the  man  can't 
stand  to  lose  a  plugged  nickel." 

For  the  first  time  since  taking 
over  his  father's  canary  compa- 
ny in  1959,  the  intensely  private 
fifty-two-year-old  billionaire  is 
agreeing  to  an  in-depth  personal 
interview.  Pacing  up  and  down 
his  plush  antique-filled  living 
room-cum-office,  Leonard 
Stern  is,  at  about  five  feet  five 
and  155  pounds,  a  firm,  com- 
pact bundle  of  raw  nerves,  energy,  and 
contradictions.  He  has  a  dark,  feral 
handsomeness,  with  taut  skin,  sculpted 
cheekbones,  and  a  high  forehead — a 
cross  between  Roy  Scheider  and  Roy 
Cohn  that  some  people  find  off-putting 
and  some  women  find  sexy.  His  deep- 
set  brown  eyes  are  guarded  and  implac- 
able, except  in  the  company  of  his  wife 
and  children,  when  they  betray  an  in- 
tense  devotion.    Without   warning,   he 
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Budgies  to  billions:  Hart/.  Mountain 
cornered  the  market — and  sparked  a 
government  investigation 


can  shift  from  a  disarmingly  warm 
wisecracking  fellow  to  a  blunt,  tough 
talking  heavy.  When  angry,  which  v. 
often,  he  is  notoriously  profane.  Wit! 
his  uncut  New  York  accent,  Leonard  &» 
Stern  makes  no  bones  about  who  h(  c- 
is — a  city  kid,  a  street  fighter,  a  billion 
aire  who  tips  double  the  tax  and  not  j 
penny  more. 

"He  comes  across  as  not  very  pol 
ished  but  extremely  personable,"  says 
Adam   Moss,   the   former  editor  of 
Days.    "There's    something    seductive 
about  him." 

Those  who  have  had  Stern  "in  their 
face"  take  another  view.  "Leonard  has 
a  tremendous  ego,"  says  a  former  se- 
nior manager  who  had  day-to-day  deal 
ings  with  him.  "I've  never  been  in  a 
room  with  someone  with  that  kind  of 
ego.  One  minute  he's  charming,  kind,| 
respectful,  and  considerate.  The  next 
he's  brutal,  nasty,  mean,  and  scream- 
ing, 'Fuck  you — I  want  answers.' 
Leonard  answers  to  a  different  god." 

On  this  afternoon  he  is  in  fine  form, 
as  tensed  and  ready  as  a  welterweight 
boxer  in  the  ring,  springing  to  his  own 
defense  before  the  bell  sounds.  "Are 
you  approaching  this  with  an  open 
mind?"  he  demands,  perching  on  the 
edge  of  a  linen-chenille  club  chair  and 
leaning  forward  over  the  stone  coffee 
table,  elbows  on  his  knees. 

Stern  is  referring  to  the  mother  lode 
of  bad  press  he's  received  in  the  last 
two  decades,  and  the  fact  that  the 
death  of  7  Days  by  his  hand  is  being 
taken  as  further  proof  that  he  is  an  un- 
reformable  philistine.  He  says  it's 
been  a  bum  rap  from  the  beginning, 
though  he's  not  exactly  feeling  sorry 
for  himself. 

"I  was  an  immensely  wealthy  young 
man,"  he  says  flatly.  "When  you  are 
nominated  and  elected  as  a  'whiz  kid 
without  parallel  in  American  business, 
and  those  are  the  exact  words  fortune 
used  in  1973,  and  'the  richest  of  the 
newly  rich,'  you  become  a  subject  of 
immense  fascination."  Stern  has  come 
prepared  with  a  long  speech  on  the  sub 
ject,  which,  when  he  finally  gets  down 
to  it.  is  a  reluctant  admission  that  he 
may  not  have-  handled  himself  all  ih.ii 
well  in  public.  "I  became  .i  media  ce 

lebrity,  without  being  involved   in  (he 


and  that  started  it." 


media,"  he  says  pointedly.  "I  didn't 
have  a  public-relations  man,  and  that 
started  it." 

That  may  have  started  it,  but  it  would 
take  an  amazingly  cynical  view  of  jour- 
nalism— even  for  Stern — to  believe  for 
a  minute  that  his  lack  of  a  public-rela- 
tions representative  was  the  cause  of  all 
his  troubles.  Ten  years  of  litigation 
against  Hartz  Mountain,  including  more 
than  a  dozen  anti-trust  suits  filed  by  his 
distributors  and  competitors  accusing 
him  of  unfair  trade  practices — citing  the 
use  of  bribes,  prostitutes,  and  intimida- 
tion— and  a  long-drawn-out  court  case 
that  necessitated  a  battalion  of  lawyers 
that  at  one  time  numbered  twenty-six, 
and  legal  bills  that  averaged  $400,000  a 
month,  are  more  than  a  P.R.  problem. 
But  they  go  a  long  way  toward  explain- 
ing Stern's  obsession  with  Trump, 
whom  he  views  as  the  bully,  liar,  and 
media  manipulator  of  all  time.  It  also 
suggests  why  a  billionaire  who  built  his 
empire  on  pet  products  and  enlarged  it 
by  turning  New  Jersey  swampland  into 
prime  office  space  would  so  badly  want 
in  on  the  New  York  media  game. 

"It's  not  about  editorial  control," 
observes  a  former  colleague.  "It's  not 
even  about  money.  It's  completely 
about  ego  and  psychology.  That's  the 
key  to  Leonard." 

Unlike  many  moguls  turned  media 
barons,  Stern  has  no  political  agenda. 
Friends  say  he  is  probably  a  Scoop 
Jackson  Democrat — liberal  on  domestic 
issues,  conservative  on  foreign  policy. 
In  1985  he  bought  the  pugnaciously  in- 
dependent Village  Voice  from  Rupert 
Murdoch  and  to  everyone's  surprise 
held  true  to  his  word  to  remain  hands- 
off  with  regard  to  the  paper's  editorial 
slant.  This,*even  when  the  Voice  en- 
dorsed Jesse  Jackson  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1988,  which 
privately  infuriated  Stern,  who  loathes 
Jackson,  in  part  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
anti-Israel.  But  as  Stern  confided  to  a 
friend,  "If  I  messed  up  the  Voice,  my 
kids  would  kill  me."  (Voice  staffers 
on  the  business  side  don't  fare  so  well. 
"He  doesn't  play  with  the  church,  just 
the  state,"  says  one  former  employee. 
"He  is  screwing  around  with  it  all  the 
time.  The  phone  is  stuck  to  his  ear.  He 
calls  two,  three  times  a  day.  Week- 


ends.   Leonard    likes    to    flex    his 
muscles.") 

Stern  also  lacks  the  obvious  so- 
cial agenda  of  some  of  his  fellow 
publishers.  His  media  invest- 
ments— the  Voice,  the  Hudson 
Reporter  group,  a  half-interest  in 
seven  New  Jersey  weeklies,  and 
Harmon  Publishing,  which  dis- 
tributes 234  real-estate  guides 
across  the  country — don't  ex- 
actly cater  to  an  uptown 
crowd.  In  fact,  Stern  is  ambiv- 
alent about  New  York's  high 
society,  making  only  occa- 
sional appearances  at  black-tie 
functions,  such  as  the  annual  pen  dinner 
and  the  late  Malcolm  Forbes 's  birthday 
bash  in  Morocco  last  year.  "To  know 
them  is  not  to  like  them,"  says  Stern, 
who  prefers  the  company  of  his  child- 
hood friends. 

"Leonard  is  not  a  vanity  publisher," 
confirms  David  Schneiderman,  presi- 
dent of  Stern  Publications,  Inc.,  who 
seems  to  have  a  nervous  father-son  rela- 
tionship with  the  owner.  "He's  not  in  it 
for  the  dinner  parties.  He's  a  business- 
man and  that's  it." 

That's  the  same  explanation  Stern  of- 
fered in  a  tense  meeting  at  the  newly 
renovated  offices  of  7  Days  on  the 
morning  of  April  16,  when  he  told  the 
dozens  of  staffers  assembled  that  he  was 
folding  the  magazine.  He  was  a  busi- 
nessman, he  said,  and  the  bottom  line 
was  7  Days  had  failed  to  generate 
enough  advertising  support. 

"In  the  first  thirty  seconds  of  his 
speech,  he  said,  T  wasn't  in  this  for  my 
ego,'  "  recalls  one  young  writer.  "He 
offered  it  completely  unprompted.  He 
was  very  feisty  and  direct.  He  had  gird- 
ed himself  for  hostile  questioning." 

"He  was  never  shy  about  telling  peo- 
ple how  rich  he  was,"  recalls  another  7 
Days  staffer.  "It  was  particularly  grat- 
ing at  the  end,  when  he'd  talk  about  his 
money  and  closing  the  magazine  in  the 
same  breath." 

Staffers  and  7  Days  admirers  were 
angry  that  Stern  decided  to  close  the 
magazine  less  than  a  month  after  putting 
it  on  the  sales  block,  making  it  virtually 
impossible  for  most  large  companies  to 
consider  acquiring  it.  While  there  had 
been  a  decisive  downturn  in  the  adver- 


Heaven  days:  Adam  Moss,  left, 

and  David  Schneiderman  beaming  over 

their  debut  issue,  March  1988. 


tising  market,  and  the  magazine's  losses 
were  mounting,  most  industry  experts 
feel  Stern  could  easily  have  afforded  to 
keep  it  going  until  a  suitable  buyer  was 
found.  "What  kind  of  businessman 
with  that  kind  of  money  pulls  out  of  the 
game  when  he's  dealt  his  first  bad 
hand?"  says  Gary  Hoenig,  editor  and 
part  owner  of  Newslnc,  a  publishing- 
industry  monthly.  '  'Publishing  is  a  cycli- 
cal business;  there  are  downturns.  But  he 
made  an  impetuous  business  decision, 
and  left  a  lot  of  people  holding  the  bag. 
There's  a  question  of  responsibility." 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Stern  had 
folded  his  tent  and  run  in  face  of  high 
costs.  In  1984  he  bought  a  weekly  Man- 
hattan paper  called  the  East  Side  Ex- 
press from  Washington  publisher  Philip 
Merrill  for  $75,000.  "Stern  chatted  up 
the  staff  and  told  us  what  deep  pockets 
he  had,"  recalls  then  executive  editor 
Harriet  Fier.  "It  was  going  to  be  a 
whole  new  era."  The  next  thing  they 
knew,  Stern  had  sold  the  magazine's 
name  for  $50,000  and  was  handing  out 
pink  slips.  According  to  Stern,  a  close 
look  at  the  books  had  revealed  that  the 
business  plan  was  unworkable.  He 
owned  the  paper  for  all  of  six  weeks. 

In  response  to  the  widespread  indus- 
try impression  that  once  he  had  decided 
to  pull  the  plug  on  7  Days  he  never  seri- 
ously considered  any  offers.  Stern's  jaw 
sets.   Sidestepping  the  question  of 
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whether  he  could  have  expected  to  get  a 
firm  offer  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  he  says 
defiantly,  "There  was  no  buyer  out 
there."  He  runs  down  the  list,  explain- 
ing that  everyone  from  Forbes  and 
Hearst  to  Conde  Nast  had  passed.  "The 
answer  was  'No,  no,  no,'  "  he  says. 
"I'm  no  fool.  If  somebody  wanted  to 
pay  me  $5  or  $10  million  for  it,  I  was 
more  than  happy  to  do  it.  I  sold  the 
name  7  Days  and  the  subscription  list 
for  close  to  $500,000  to  Entertainment 
Weekly,  so  it  wasn't  to  keep  it,  like 
some  spoiled  baby." 

But  there  had  been  a  deal  in  the 
works. 

Stern  made  the  final  decision  to  close 
the  magazine  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter.  The  next  day,  Schneiderman 
called  to  tell  him  "something  is  happen- 
ing." Wilma  Jordan,  who  had  been  bro- 
kering the  sale  of  7  Days  through  her 
consulting  company,  the  Jordan  Group, 
had  called  with  the  exciting  news  that 
Thomas  Ryder,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Publishing  Corp.,  was  trying 
to  raise  money  to  keep  the  magazine  afloat. 

"It  was  Easter  weekend,  and  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do,"  recalls  Ryder,  who 
spent  that  Saturday  making  calls  from 
the  Connecticut  hospital  where  his  wife 
was  having  emergency  surgery.  "My 
sense  was  that  it  would  take  $10  to  $15 
million  to  make  the  magazine  work.  I 
didn't  think  that  was  a  risk  I  could  take 
for  American  Express.  I  felt  that  it 
should  have  some  venture-capital  fi- 
nancing, and  that  we  at  American  Ex- 
press Publishing  would  manage  the  deal 
and  try  to  turn  it  around."  Ryder  cob- 
bled together  a  last-minute  offer  to  as- 
sume the  magazine's  liabilities  and  keep 
it  running  with  $8  million  of  Citibank 
venture  capital.  Essentially,  Ryder 
would  take  7  Days  off  Stern's  hands; 
there  would  be  no  immediate  profit  for 
Stern,  but  he  would  retain  part  owner- 
ship— and  7  Days  would  live.  Initially, 
Ryder  wanted  to  keep  the  deal  under 
wraps  because  his  superiors  hadn't  yet 
been  notified. 

Stern  refused  the  offer  outright.  It 
was  a  brief  conversation.  "I  can't 
prove,  and  I  don't  care  to  prove,  it  was 
a  fishtail,"  he  says  angrily,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair  and  circling  his  office  to 
let  off  steam.  "And  if  it  wasn't  a  fish- 
tail, then  I  think  there  was  a  scam 
against  American  Express  being  perpe- 
trated. I've  been  around  business 
enough  to  know  that  that's  how  it's 
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done."  He  says  he 
suspected   certain 
Amex  principals  of 
planning  to  use  the 
venture  capital  so 
that   in   six   months 
they     could     turn 
around  and  "sell" 
the  magazine  to  their 
company  at  a  profit. 

"There's    nothing 
the  slightest  bit  'fishy' 
or  inappropriate  about 
what  we  were  doing," 
says    Ryder,    sounding 
aggrieved.  "I  thought  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  if 
that  magazine  went  un- 
der. It  was  a  chance  to 
save  it." 

"Up  to  that  point, 
Leonard  had  done  nothing 
wrong,"  says  a  sad  Adam 
Moss,   who  spent  Easter 
weekend  hoping  for  a  last- 
minute  reprieve  for  7  Days. 
"But  here  was  an  offer  on 
the  table,  and  he  wouldn't 
listen.  That  hurt." 

"He  put  seventy  people 
out  of  work  with  almost  no 
notice,"  says  another  maga- 
zine editor.  "A  lot  of  people's 
visions  went  up  in  flames.  I 
think  it's  criminal." 

"So  I  should  just  pay  the  bills?"  ex- 
plodes Stern,  who  says  that  the  maga- 
zine was  losing  $100,000  and  more  a 
week  (a  figure  some  others  dispute  as 
too  high),  and  that  the  months  of  negoti- 
ating a  sale  might  have  cost  him  another 
$1  million.  He  was  already  into  the 
magazine  for  $8  million,  and  he  calcu- 
lates the  severance  policy — a  year  for 
Moss,  four  weeks  for  staff  members — 
will  cost  him  another  $500,000.  "Do 
you  know  something?"  demands  Stern. 
"I  have  been  working  since  I  was  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  and  I  think  to  waste 
money  is  a  sin. 

"To  maintain  this  business  venture, 
in  the  face  of  all  rational  decisions,"  he 
continues  heatedly,  "is  folly.  I  don't 
know  how  to  do  it.  And  nobody  is  go- 
ing to  tell  me  how  to  run  my  businesses 
who  aren't  businessmen,  and  who  don't 
pay  the  bills." 

Nobody  has  told  Leonard  Stern  much 
of  anything  for  the  past  thirty  years.  As 
a  result,  he  is  usually  the  sole  author  of 
his  mistakes.  V  nether  7  Days'  fate  was 
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Above :  lovebirds 
Leonard  and  Allison 
in  the  living  room 
of  (heir  Manhattan 
town  house. 
Opposite:  Trump, 
who  claimed 
last  year  that 
Allison  Stern  was 
pursuing  him, 
now  won't  confirm 
his  own  story. 


scaled  by  the  public  brawl  it  kicked  off  between  Stern  and 
Trump — the  magazine  ran  two  articles  critical  of  Trump 
Tower — is  impossible  to  say.  But  many  of  Stern's  critics 
believe  that  close  encounter  left  Stern  licking  his  wounds, 
with  a  diminished  desire  for  the  kind  of  attention  his  high- 
profile  magazine  had  brought  him. 

"He  was  definitely  experimenting  with  something — a  new 
visibility,"  says  someone  close  to  Stern  at  the  time.  "And  he 
got  slapped  back.  He  didn't  like  the  price  of  being  a  public 
person.  He  put  his  toe  in  the  water  and  a  big  alligator  came 
by  and  bit  it  off." 

When  asked  about  Trump,  Stern  shrugs,  opens  his  office 
door,  and  in  a  loud  voice  instructs  his  secretary,  "Bring  me 
my  Trump  file,  please."  She  enters  a  second  later  and  hands 
him  a  fat,  yellow,  legal-size  folder  brimming  with  newspaper 
clippings  and  Trump  stationery.  Watching  Stern  sort  through 
the  papers,  utterly  confident  of  his  side  of  the  story,  it's 
almost  possible  to  believe  he  is  sincere  when  he  says  that  he 
put  up  the  money  for  the  Trump  documentary  because  he 
thought  it  was  "a  cheap  way  to  get  into  television." 

Certainly  when  Stern  undertook  the  film  project  in  the  fall 
of  1988,  he  and  Trump  were  not  sworn  enemies.  In  fact, 
they  hardly  knew  each  other.  True,  they  had  both  been  in 
hot-and-heavy  contention  for  a  deal  with  NBC,  which  was 
thinking  about  relocating  its  studios,  and  would  have  been  a 
coup  for  any  real-estate  developer.  But  in  the  end  NBC  chose 
to  stay  put  in  Rockefeller  Center.  They  had  also  been  neck 
and  neck  on  Forbes's  list  of  the  four  hundred  richest  people 
in  America  for  years.  Last  year,  the  magazine  put  Trump  at 
$1.7  billion  and  Stern  at  $1.5  billion,  though  Stern  main- 
tained all  along — which  he  now  gleefully  points  out — that 
Trump's  fortune  was  vastly  inflated. 

The  late  eighties  marked  a  new  chapter  in  Stern's  life.  He 
was  finally  free  of  the  legal  siege  over  Hartz  Mountain's 
shady  business  practices,  and  he  and  Judith,  his  wife  of  eigh- 
teen years,  had  divorced.  He  was  stepping  out  on  the  town. 
He  took  up  a  bon  vivant  bachelor  life-style  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  East  Side.  He  bought  a  six-story  mansion  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  redid  it  from  top  to  bottom.  The  interior  is  quite 
dramatic,  with  an  opulent  Lalique  crystal  table  decorating  the 
foyer  and  a  sweeping  marble  staircase  leading  up  to  the  first- 
floor  landing,  which  is  dominated  by  a  grand  chandelier  and 
an  even  grander  Van  Gogh.  The  living  room  has  that  Old 
World,  old-money  feel,  with  handsome  honey-colored  wood 
paneling,  stately  rounded  windows  facing  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
Modigliani,  and  the  requisite  dynasty  photos  framed  in  silver. 

As  an  eligible  bachelor,  he  began  to  appear  regularly  in 
the  gossip  columns — the  Voice  giving  his  name  a  new  pres- 
tige. He  also  stepped  up  his  philanthropic  activities,  making 
gifts  to  N.Y.U.,  his  alma  mater,  as  well  as  donating  more  than 
$1  million  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society's  Homeless  Family  Rights 
Project,  and  $250,000  to  the  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women. 
Along  with  his  new  image.  Stern  for  the  fin-*  time  began 
cultivating  the  hobbies  of  a  rich  man:  riding,  skiing,  wine  tast- 
ing, and  art  collecting.  "He  is  the  fastest  learner  I  have  ever 
seen,"  says  art  dealer  Edward  Merrin,  who  has  sold  Stern  a 
number  of  early  Cycladic  sculptures.  "Leonard  is  not  one  to  do 
things  casually.  He  reads  voraciously,  (Continued  on 
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grin  documented  here  is  arguably  the  element 
most  responsible  for  taking  a  slight,  credibility-tax- 
ing Cinderella  story  to  the  top  of  film's  box-office 
charts.  The  smile — gleeful,  anarchic,  dispropor- 
tionately wide — belongs,  of  course,  to  Julia  Rob- 
erts, and  in  Garry  Marshall's  spring  blockbuster, 
Pretty  Woman,  in  which  Roberts  played  an  im- 
probably ingenuous  LA.  hooker  to  Richard  Gere's 
money-numbed  corporate  raider,  it  signaled  a 
wild,  magnetic  energy  only  hinted  at  in  Roberts's 
Oscar-nominated  performance  in  Steel  Magno- 
lias. Not  since  Goldie  Hawn's  screen  debut  in  Cac- 
tus Flower  twenty  years  eaHier  had  an  American 
actress  conveyed  such  a  natural,  unapologetic  air 
of  delight,  or,  in  spite  of  a  series  of  pruriently 
framed  close-ups  of  her  torso,  such  a  persuasive 
sense  of  innocence  triumphant.  Pretty  Woman  con- 
veniently opened  three  days  before  the  Academy 
Awards  ceremonies,  and  while  Roberts  lost  the  Os- 
car, she  had  the  nifty  consolation  prize  of  reading  in 
The  New  York  Times  that  the  film  had  made  her,  at 
twenty-two,  "a  major  star." 

The  Georgia-born  daughter  of  acting  teachers 
and  the  sister  of  professionally  surly  actor  Eric 
Roberts,  she  had  already  demonstrated  a  gift  for 
dark  intensity  in  Magnolias  and  the  teen  sleeper 
Mystic  Pizza.  And  for  her  next  projects,  she's  shift- 
ing down  from  Pretty  Woman's  giddiness,  and 
smiling  less:  in  the  upcoming  Flatiiners,  co-starring 
her  offscreen  companion,  Kiefer  Sutherland,  she's 
an  obsessed  medical  student  experimenting  with 
immortality,  and  she's  a  tormented  runaway  wife 
in  the  thriller  Sleeping  with  the  Enemy,  currently 
shooting  in  South  Carolina.  —BEN  BRANTLEY 

Photograph  by  HEiRB  RUTS 
Styled  by  MARINA  SCHIANO 
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Reinhard  Hcydrich. 
left,  was  head  of 
the  Gestapo  and 
creator  of  the 
"Final  Solution/1 
inset:  his  nephew 
and  godson, 
Thomas  Hevdrich. 
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Martin  Bormann 


Martin  Bormann, 
left,  was  Hitler's 
personal  assistant 
and  closest  aide. 
Inset:  his  namesake 
son — and  Hitler's 
favorite  godson. 
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The  adult  children  of  Nazi  officials  and  collaborators  are  still 

aunted  by  the  atrocities  their  parents  committed  for  the  glory  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  reunification,  some  of  "Hitler  s  children"  are  confronting 

their  unspeakable  legacy.  GITTA  SERENY  reports  from  behind 

the  closed  doors  of  their  private  therapy  sessions 


The  setting  is  the  quiet,  comfortable  living 
room  of  a  house  in  a  small  town  nestled  in  the 
gentle  hills  of  the  Ruhr;  the  occasion,  a  seem- 
ingly innocuous  gathering  of  middle-aged 
men  and  women,  grouped  around  a  table  lad- 
en with  coffee  and  cookies.  Yet  the  Germans 
here  today  have  come  to  relive  a  nightmare, 
to  dredge  up  events  that  occurred  forty-five 
years  ago,  during  World  War  II.  Some  bear 
household  names,  and  the  stories  they  tell, 
the  pain  they  convey,  seem  almost  irreconcil- 
able with  their  apparent  "ordinariness." 
They  are,  one  might  say,  Hitler's  chil- 
dren— the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who 
accomplished  his  terrible  work.  For  half  a 
century  they  have  been  unable  to  talk  to  anyone  about  their 
feelings,  their  knowledge,  their  relationships  with  their  par- 
ents. And  as  one  listens  to  them,  as  one  sees  their  loneliness, 
a  single  thought  keeps  recurring:  How  many  more  like  them 
are  there? 

Gunild,  now  fifty-seven,  hasn't  slept  without  sedatives  for 
decades.  She  is  small,  round,  charming,  with  a  smile  that 
seems  permanently  painted  on  her  face.  In  1924,  one  of 
Gunild's  brothers  died;  he  was  three  months  old  and  had  a 
clubfoot.  She  thinks — though  she  can  barely  bring  herself  to 
say  it — that  her  father  (a  doctor,  now  dead),  who  served  a 
prison  sentence  for  having  been  in  charge  of  the  "euthana- 
sia" program  in  the  Rhineland  and  for  "clearing"  the  Co- 
logne area  of  Jews,  had  his  handicapped  son  killed. 

Others  in  her  family — siblings,  cousins,  and  one  of  her 
own  children — have  since  died.  Only  her  twenty-four- year- 
old  daughter  is  left.  "Is  God  exacting  payment  from  us?" 
Gunild  asks,  and  trembles  for  her  daughter's  life. 

Dirk  turned  fifty  this  year.  His  father — head  of  the  Gesta- 
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po  in  Braunschweig,  where  thousands  of  forced  laborers  die 
at  the  Goring  plant — was  hanged  in  1948.  Twenty  years  later  i 
Dirk  married  Lena,  a  Russian  girl  from  Israel.  "Children?"  h 
says.  "No,  we  have  no  children.  How  could  we?"  And  Len  r 
cries.  "I  would  have  liked  a  child,"  she  says. 

Though  now  nearing  fifty,  Gonda,  who  is  Dutch,  still  be  »  r 
longs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  older  generations  in  Holland,  to  i  & 
group  of  children  described  since  the  end  of  the  war  as  "thi  ic v 
Wrong  Ones."  Her  father  collaborated  with  the  Nazis  durinj  ilu 
the  occupation!  "I  was  only  two  and  a  half  when  the  wa 
ended,"  she  says,  "and  throughout  my  childhood,  we  we 
isolated — I  never  knew  why." 

Forty-nine-year-old  "Monika"  (an  assumed  name)  was  ait 
illegitimate  child  and  never  met  her  father,  though  he  ha?  n\ 
dominated  her  thoughts  for  years.  She  spent  the  First  three  id n 
years  of  her  life  in  a  Children's  Home  of  the  Lebensborn,  the  flu 
organization  set  up  by  the  SS  to  encourage  the  breeding  o  tll-l 
"perfect"  Aryan  children.  Monika  remembers  the  nurses*;: 
there  as  kind,  even  tender.  Life  after  the  war  was  more  diffi  [hi 
cult.  She  lived  with  her  mother,  a  lonely,  secretive  woman,  &, 
who  claimed  Monika's  wonderful  father  was  missing  in  ac-  k 
tion.  Monika  believed  that  her  father,  like  so  many  others,  u 
was  a  P.O.W.  of  the  Soviets  and  that  he,  like  other  fathers,  ft 
would  eventually  come  home.  In  the  meantime,  she  tried  tc  rJ 
make  her  mother  love  her.  "Now  you  are  happy  to  have  a  jA 
girl,  aren't  you?"  she  asked  after  a  spectacular  scholastic  fc 
success  at  the  age  of  eight.  "No,"  her  mother  answered,  "I  fcj 
am  not."  In  this  cold  environment,  all  of  Monika's  childish^ 
dreams  and  longings  were  focused  on  the  loving  and  warm] 
father  her  mother  constantly  cried  for.  Every  time  someone  hi 
came  to  the  door,  she  would  run  to  watch  her  mother  open  it, I  \ 
hoping  to  catch  her  parents'  first  words  to  each  other;  every  t 
time  her  mother  baked  a  cake,  Monika  would  put  a  bit  of  ^ 
hers  aside  for  him.  ^ 


Gerda  and  Martin  Bormann  on  their  wedding  day,  in  1929, 
with  Rudolf  Hess,  far  left,  and  Hitler,  second  from  right. 


A  pregnant  Gerda  Bormann  posing  in  1943  with  her  children; 
Martin,  aged  thirteen,  is  at  far  left. 


After  the  war,  Martin  was 'afraid  my  father  would  b 


In  fact,  she  would  later  learn,  by  that  time  her  father  was 
eady  dead — executed  for  war  crimes.  He  had  been  an  ear- 
member  of  the  SS  and  an  organizer  of  the  first  nationwide 
grom,  "Kristallnacht"  (Night  of  Broken  Glass),  in  No- 
jmber  1938,  when  carefully  synchronized  violence  against 
wish  people  and  their  property  erupted  in  major  German 
ties.  As  the  commanding  SS  general  of  the  Einsatzgruppen 
he  Special  Action  Groups)  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
altics  in  1941 ,  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  murder  of  half  a 
lillion  or  more  Jews  and  tens  of  thousands  of  non-Jewish 
.ussians.  He  was  hanged  in  Riga  in  February  1946. 

"I  only  discovered  the  details  about  eight  years  ago," 

ays  his  daughter,  "and  I  think  it's  true  that  as  of  then  I 

Iways  wanted  to  punish,  hurt  myself;  if  I  had  this  father,  I 

)ld  myself.  .  .1  must  pay  for  it." 

Thomas  Heydrich,  very  young-looking  at  fifty-nine,  is  a 

/ell-known  actor  who  reads  and  sings  all  over  Germany, 

nostly  from  works  by  Jewish  poets.  He  has  many  memories 

f  his  uncle,  Reinhard  Heydrich,  who  was  also  his  godfa- 

ler,  but  never  knew  him  as  head  of  the  Gestapo,  creator  of 

le  "Final  Solution,"  and  "Protector  of  Bohemia-Mora- 

ia,"  where  he  was  assassinated  on  June  6,  1942. 

Thomas  was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time.  For  him,  Rein- 

lard  Heydrich  was  his  father's  much-loved  older  brother, 

vith  whom  his  parents  had  regularly  played  bridge;  he  was 

ilso  a  fine  musician,  and  on  Thomas's  birthday  and  for 

hristmas  he  would  send  his  chauffeur  with  extravagant 

»resents. 

"I  was  angry  when  he  was  killed,"  says  Thomas,  "be- 
rause  I  was,  of  course,  at  that  time  a  'fire  and  flame'  Pimpf 
a  junior  Hitler  Youth]."  He  stops  and  shakes  his  head. 
'Well,"  he  continues,  "he  was  a  kind  of  hero  to  us;  we 
iidn't  know  anything  about  politics:  we  only  knew  that  he 
«vas  a  fantastic  sportsman — fencing  champion,  I  think.  .  . 
Hid,  of  course,  always  in  the  papers,  standing  next  to  the 
Ftihrer,  our  idol.  Well,  you  know.  .  .And  I  was  sad  because 
knew  my  father  would  be  very  sad.  My  uncle  was  a  very 
good,  tender  father,"  he  says  thoughtfully.  "It's  almost  a 
cliche  now,  isn't  it,  about  these  appalling  men?  But  that 
doesn't  make  it  any  less  true — one  just  doesn't  like  to  think  of 
it.  Can  you  imagine?  Tender?"  He  repeats  the  word  bitterly. 
Martin  Bormann,  now  sixty,  was  Hitler's  favorite  godson. 
Like  Thomas,  Martin  was  a  passionate  Nazi  child,  immense- 
ly proud  of  his  important  father,  who  was  Hitler's  personal 
assistant.  (The  author  Hugh  Trevor-Roper  has  described  the 
elder  Martin  Bormann  as  "the  most  powerful,  the  least  pub- 
lic, and  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  Nazi  leaders.  ...  In 
Hitler's  last  years.  .  .Bormann  reigned  undisputed  over  the 
court.  .  .he  built  around  the  Fuehrer  'a  Chinese  wall'  impen- 
etrable except  by  his  favour.") 

Bormann  co-signed  Hitler's  last  will  and  took  part  in  the 
bizarre  burning  of  the  bodies  after  the  double  suicide  of  Hit- 
ler and  his  wife  of  one  day,  Eva  Braun,  during  the  afternoon 
of  April  30,  1945.  He  then  escaped  from  the  bunker  two 


nights  later  with  the  remaining  members  of  Hitler's  circle. 
For  twenty-eight  years  afterward,  the  secret  services  of  the 
Western  powers  were  inundated  with  reports  of  sightings  of 
Martin  Bormann:  in  South  America,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Spain.  In  1973  the  Frankfurt  police  issued  a  statement  that  a 
skeleton  discovered  in  Berlin  was  Bormann's.  "But  I  have 
never  been  sure  of  that,"  says  his  oldest  son.  "Their  proof 
was  unconvincing." 

For  fifteen-year-old  Martin,  the  shock  of  "the  end"  was 
enormous.  The  night  he  learned  that  Hitler  had  died,  eight 
people  in  the  group  with  which  he  was  hiding — high  officials 
of  the  party  chancery — committed  suicide.  "I,  too,  was 
close  to  killing  myself,"  he  says.  "But  I  do  think  that,  as 
time  went  on,  the  children  of  people  who  had  not  been  at  the 
very  top  had  a  much  more  difficult  time  than  we  had:  they 
were  left  surrounded  by  silence  and  lies.  In  our  world,  lies 
were  impossible  after  the  war — we  knew  where  our  fathers 
had  stood.  All  we  had  to  do  was  watch  and  read  and  listen, 
and  accept  the  truth." 

Martin  Bormann  learned  the  truth  while  living  under  a 
false  name  with  devoutly  Catholic  Austrian  peasants.  "I 
learned  from  them  what  is  a  good  man,"  he  says.  In  1947  he 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  For  years  afterward, 
he  lived  in  fear:  his  father  hated  Jews — but  he  hated  Catholi- 
cism even  more.  Convinced  that  he  was  still  alive  and  in 
hiding,  "I  was  afraid  he  would  have  me  liquidated  because  I 
had  become  a  Catholic." 

t  took  an  outsider  of  sorts  to  bring  together  Hitler's  chil- 
dren— all  of  them,  I'm  bound  to  say,  exceptional  peo- 
ple— and  encourage  them  to  take  issue  with  the  past.  Six 
years  ago,  a  forty-six-year-old  Israeli  psychologist,  Dan 
Bar-On,  on  a  visiting  professorship  at  the  West  German 
University  of  Wuppertal,  realized  that  not  only  had  the 
relationships  between  Hitler's  aides  and  their  children 
never  been  thoroughly  researched,  but  four  decades  after 
the  end  of  the  "thousand-year"  Reich  the  subject  was 
still  taboo  in  Germany. 

In  1985,  Bar-On  had  ads  inserted  in  the  local  papers  ask- 
ing for  "persons  whose  parents  were  in  the  SS  or  took  an 
active  part  in.  .  .persecution  and  extermination"  to  contact 
him.  A  surprising  number  of  people  replied.  Bar-On,  the 
Israeli-born  son  of  assimilated  German  Jews  who  fled  Ham- 
burg in  1933,  spent  the  next  two  years  interviewing  forty- 
nine  children  of  perpetrators  in  Germany.  His  book,  Legacy 
of  Silence,  published  by  Harvard  University  Press  last  year, 
tells  (anonymously  in  all  but  one  case)  the  stories  of  thirteen 
children. 

They,  who  had  never  spoken  to  anyone  of  their  terrible 
legacy,  except  perhaps  to  their  life  partners,  agreed  to  talk  to 
Bar-On,  they  told  me,  primarily  for  two  reasons:  he  was  not 
only  an  Israeli  and  a  descendant  of  their  fathers'  victims,  as 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  victimizers,  but  also  an 
academic,  a  scientist  belonging  to  a  "caring"  discipline, 
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"Our  actions  and  reactions  in  Germany-then  as  now 


The  Dachau  camp,  near  where  young  Martin  went  to  school, 
is  now  a  Holocaust  memorial. 


who,  by  "caring"  about  them  and  their  feelings,  might  ease 
the  terrible  weight  of  transferred  guilt  they  carried. 

Bar-On's  original  interest,  however,  was  complicated  by  a 
built-in  resistance  to  all  Germans  and  especially  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Germans  who  had  killed  or  been  instrumental  in 
the  murder  of  his  people.  The  most  moving  aspect  of  his 
undertaking,  I  found,  was  the  change  that  gradually  took 
place  in  him.  The  pain  and  the  manifest  honesty  of  those  he 
interviewed  slowly  allowed  Bar-On  to  drop  some  of  his  own 
reserve  and  lower  the  barriers  of  his  prejudices.  Slowly  he 
came  to  see  them  as  individuals  in  dire  need,  rather  than  as 
Germans  tainted  by  their  parentage — so  much  so  that  his  real 
triumph  was  perhaps  not  the  publication  of  the  book  itself  but 
a  conference  a  year  earlier  in  Wuppertal,  which  many  of  the 
"children"  attended  in  a  show  of  mutual  support.  It  was 
there  that  Bar-On  initiated  the  notion  of  a  self-help  group, 
which  would  continue  the  healing  process. 

Nine  "children"  joined  this  group — the  first  and  only 
such  undertaking  in  Germany  to  date.  Eight  of  these,  several 
now  under  their  real  names,  agreed  to  be  interviewed  for  this 
article,  a  decision  they  courageously  made  so  that  others  in 
the  same  position  might  feel  able  to  "come  out"  of  the 
isolation  their  parents  had  imposed  on  them. 

The  guiding  spirit  behind  the  group  is  Konrad 
Brendler,  a  professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Wuppertal  and  a  good  friend  of  Bar-On's.  His 
own.  Catholic  parents — bakers  by  profession- 
were  not  Nazis.  "But  I,  too,  a  few  years  ago,  found 
myself  looking  into  their  past  with  different  eyes: 
not,  you  see,  for  what  they  did,  but  for  what — despite 
their  religious  commitment — they  did  not  do." 
Brendler's  family  lived  in  Breslau  when  he  was  a 
child.  He  recently  provoked  a  onfrontation  by  asking  his 
parents  what  they  remembered  about  Kristallnacht.  "My  fa- 
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ther  said  that  the  shop  next  door  had  been  plundered  th;  * 
night  and  that  the  owners  disappeared — he  assumed  they  ha    w 
emigrated.   He  had  bought  their  piano  for  three  hundre< 
marks.  He  added  that  he  had  told  the  movers  to  drive  aroun 
the  block  and  bring  it  from  the  opposite  side  so  that  peopl 
wouldn't  know  he'd  bought  it  from  Jews.  I  asked  him  whet 
er  he  knew  what  happened  to  Jews  when  they  were  removed 

"  'Well,  they  just  left,'  he  said,  implying  it  was  all  volu 
tary.  And  my  mother — who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  slipping 
unauthorized  bread  and  rolls  to  Jews  she  knew — said,  'No 
don't  you  remember  that  transport  of  Jews  we  saw  in  thi 
Klosterstrasse,  and  on  it  were  our  two  young  doctors — th 
ones  who  looked  after  the  children?  They  weren't  on  it  b 
choice.'  And  she  started  to  cry.  And  my  father  made  the  sor 
of  disparaging  gesture  I  remember  well  from  my  childhood 
when  he  regularly  mocked  and  beat  me  for  the  sin  of  sensi 
tivity. 

"  'Nonsense,'  he  said  to  my  mother,  just  as  he  had  alway 
said  to  me.  'You  are  quite  wrong.  Those  doctors  weren' 
among  those  people  at  all — they  had  long  been  gone.'  Yoi 
see,  even  now,  he  couldn't  face  the  truth.  He  had  to  lool>  I 
away  now  just  as  he  had  looked  away  then. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  myself  whether  the  guilt  of  our  par 
ents'  generation  isn't  finally  much  more  encompassing  that 
we  thought,  with  those  who  'merely'  did  nothing  only  frac 
tionally  less  guilty  than  those  who  were  actively  involved 
But,  facing  that,  I  also  have  to  look  at  myself:  if  my  fathei 
was  basically  a  coward,  and.  in  his  attitude  toward  me,  his 
least  assertive  son,  a  bully,  what  am  I?  What — I  say  it  delib 
erately,  as  a  German — are  my  potentials  under  pressure?" 

To  Brendler,  the  taboo  that  parents  of  the  Hitler  generation 
have  imposed — whether  actively  or  passively — on  their  chil 
dren  is  not  due  to  shame  or  feelings  of  guilt.  "More  tha 
anything  else,  our  actions  and  reactions  in  Germany — the 
as  now — are  due  to  OUT Anstdndigkeit,  'propriety'  mania.  It] 
both  dictates  and  exalts  conduct  at  the  price  of  con 
science." 

He  cites  as  the  most  glaring  and  appalling  demonstratio 
of  this  inverted  sense  of  values  Himmler's  speech  to  SS  lead 
ers  on  October  4,  1943,  in  which  he  explained  in  detail  th 
reasons  and  methods  behind  the  extermination  of  the  Jews 
Himmler  said  he  had  not  considered  it  justified  to  extermi 
nate  men  while  permitting  their  potential  avengers — women 
and  children — to  live.  Logic  dictated  that  the  women  and! 
children  be  eliminated,  too.  "I  think  I  can  say  that  this     the  | 
most  difficult  order  we  have  been  issued  so  far     was  execul 
ed  without  allowing  our  men...  to  suffer  any  damage  in  a 
mind  or  in  spirit,"  Himmler  told  his  audience.  "The  dangef 
was  very  real:  the  line  between  the  two  potentials     to  In- 
come cruel  and  heartless  and  to  lose  respect  for  human  hie 
or  else  to  turn  soft  and  break  down     is    incredibly  fine 
. .  .To  have  persisted  and  at  the  same  time      to  haw  n 
mained  decent  men.  .    this  is  a  page  of  glory  in  oui  lnsii>i\ 
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vhich  has  never  been  written  and  is  never  to  be  written. 
.We  must  take  this  secret  with  us  to  the  grave." 
"May  I  invite  you  to  join  us  for  refreshments  next  door," 
JifBormann  said  when  Himmler  had  finished. 

hat  I  cannot  understand,"  says  Bormann's 
son,  talking  about  the  far-right  elements  now 
surfacing  in  East  Germany,  "is  how  anyone 
can  still  defend  National  Socialism,  when — 
quite  aside  from  living  witnesses — the  rec- 
ords of  these  speeches  exist  in  the  archives." 
Martin    Bormann    is   tall    and   thin,    with 
close-cropped  gray  hair  and  an  ascetic  face 
which  belies  the  humor  and  warmth  that  be- 
come quickly  apparent  when  he  is  with  people  he  trusts.  The 
group,  I  found,  treats  him  gingerly.  Although  most  are  chil- 
dren of  high-level  Nazis,  the  son  of  Hitler's  closest  assis- 
ts tant — who  in  addition  carries  his  father's  name — stands  out. 
I'Why  didn't  he  ever  change  his  name?  "For  two  years  after 
withe  war,"  he  replies,  "I  lived  under  another  name,  Martin 
il  Bergmann.  But  as  I  learned  to  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened and  became  my  own  person,  I  decided  my  name  was 
part  of  me,  as  my  father  and  the  past  were  part  of  me,  and  I 
had  to  live  with  it. 

"My  father  was  very  strict,"  he  continues,  "and  strictest 
with  me,  because  I  was  the  oldest."  In  1940,  when  Martin 
was  ten,  his  father  heard  of  a  notation  in  his  son's  report  card 
from  the  Berchtesgaden  school  he  attended:  "Lazy;  could  do 
better."  Bormann  ordered  that  the  boy  be  sent  at  once  to 
Feldafing,  an  elite  military-type  boarding  school  of  which  he 
himself  was  chairman.  "Well,  that  was  difficult,"  Martin 
says.  "You  see,  all  the  others  had  been  selected  specifically 
for  their  academic  qualifications  or  else  for  excellence  in 
sports;  I  was  just  put  there."  Would  he  say,  looking  back, 
that  the  school  brainwashed  the  students?  He  smiles.  "They 
didn't  have  to  brainwash  us — there  was  no  boy  there  who 
wasn't  preconditioned.  It  was  quite  as  strict  as  my  father 
wanted  for  me.  I  never  resented  it.  Well,  almost  never." 

There  was  one  occasion,  he  says,  when  he  did  feel  bitter. 
He  was  thirteen,  and,  as  had  become  the  custom  for  him  as 
Hitler's  godson,  when  he  came  home  on  leave  he  was  sum- 
moned to  a  special  audience.  Wearing  his  Feldafing  uniform 
he  stood  at  attention  and  raised  his  arm  in  the  formal  salute. 
"But  I  made  a  mistake,"  he  says.  "Instead  of  the  prescribed 
'Heil,  mein  Fuhrer,"  I  said,  'Heil,  Hitler,  mein  Fuhrer,*  and 
before  I  knew  it,  my  father  slapped  my  face  so  hard  I  thought 
my  jaw  had  cracked,  and  tears  came  to  my  eyes — that  too 
was  taboo.  I  was  mortified.  Why  did  he  have  to  do  that,  right 
in  front  of  the  Chef?" 

His  father  periodically  inspected  the  school.  "I  was  proud 
of  him,"  Martin  remembers.  At  one  point,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  irregularities  in  the  school  provision  accounts,  his 
father  ordered  him  "to  watch  certain  members  of  the  kitchen 


staff.  No,  I  didn't  think  he  was  using  me  as  a  spy,  only  that  he 
trusted  me  enough  to  confer  a  difficult  job  on  me." 

From  1941,  when  Martin  was  eleven,  until  the  war's  end, 
he  spent  summers  working  on  the  land,  and  saw  his  father 
only  rarely.  "It  was  then  very  special,"  he  says.  "Once  in 
1943,  on  an  estate  in  the  Rhineland,  I  was  allowed  to  go 
riding  with  him.  I  had  a  Russian  pony,  which,  of  course, 
couldn't  keep  up  with  his  big  horse,  but  he'd  wait  for  me.  It 
was  a  wonderful  summer." 

The  field  hands  he  worked  with  there  were  Polish 
P.O.W.'s.  "There  were  no  guards,  no  problems;  they  ate 
with  the  German  staff. ' ' 

If  the  Polish  P.O.W.'s  at  the  farm  fared  well,  were  he  and 
his  school  friends  aware  that  this  was  not  the  norm?  "Well, 
yes,"  he  says.  "Our  school,  you  see,  was  quite  near  Da- 
chau, and  there  was  a  prisoner  detachment  that  worked  in 
construction  just  next  to  our  school.  And  they  were  really  ill- 
treated  by  their  Kapos  [prisoners  who  supervised  work 
squads].  And  so  we  hated  the  Kapos,  you  see,  not  the  SS." 

On  April  23,  1945,  with  the  Allied  forces  advancing,  Fel- 
dafing school  was  abruptly  closed;  the  other  boys  were  given 
one  hundred  marks  each  and  told  to  find  their  own  way 
home.  Martin  was  taken  to  join  some  of  his  father's  staff  at  a 
village  inn  near  Salzburg.  "It  was  very  small,"  he  remem- 
bers of  the  inn's  saloon,  where  the  group  had  gathered.  "We 
were  tightly  packed  together.  It's  impossible  now  to  convey 
the  atmosphere.  The  worst  moment  was  when,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  1,  the  news  of  Hitler's  death 
came  through.  I  remember  it  precisely .  .  .but  I  can't  describe 
the  stillness  of  that  moment,  which  lasted.  .  .for  hours.  No- 
body said  anything,  but  people  started  to  go  outside,  first 
one.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  a  shot,  then  another,  and  yet  anoth- 
er. ..  .  Not  a  word  inside,  no  other  sound  except  those  shots 
from  outside,  but  one  felt  that  all  of  us  would  have  to  die." 

And  so  finally  Martin,  too,  took  the  gun  he  had  been  given 
and  stepped  outside.  "My  world  was  shattered;  I  couldn't 
see  any  future  at  all.  But  there  was  another  boy  out  there — he 
was  a  good  bit  older  than  I.  We  sat  down  on  some  logs.  The 
air  smelled  good,  the  birds  sang,  and  we  talked  ourselves  out 
of  it.  If  we  hadn't  had  each  other  at  that  moment,  both  of  us 
would  have  gone — I  know  it." 

Unsure  what  to  do,  he  fell  in  with  a  column  of  the  Fiihrer- 
Leibstandarte,  Hitler's  personal  guard  regiment.  On  May  8, 
as  they  were  debating  forming  "Werewolf"  groups  to  fight 
as  partisans  in  the  mountains,  he  and  some  others  came  down 
with  food  poisoning.  "It  was  destiny,  I  think,  that  made  me 
collapse  outside  a  mountain  farm,"  he  says.  "The  peasants 
had  no  idea  who  I  was,  but  they  took  me  in  as  if  I  were  their 
own  son." 

Every  day  that  summer,  the  farmers  sent  him  up  to  the 
Aim — the  mountain  pasture — with  the  cattle.  "It  was  quiet 
and  beautiful;  I  was  alone  and  could  think,  and  later  also  read 
books  I  borrowed  from  the  nearest  (Continued  on  page  127) 
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Since  she  was  ousted 

from  CBS  This  Morning, 

Kathleen  Sullivan 

hasn't  exactly  been  sitting 

home  waiting  for  the 

phone  to  ring. 

Always  a  rebel, 

she's  broken  loose  on  a 

cross-country  tear  of 

games  and  galas. 

But  when  the 

party's  over,  what  next? 

JESSE  KORNBLUTH 

reports 
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Devil  with 
dress  on:  Katht 
Sullivan  in  Oscar 
de  la  Renta. 


athleen  Sul- 
livan and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  were  dancing  close  enough  to  be 
arrested  in  Cincinnati  when  she  asked  if 
he  knew  how  to  lambada.  Inexplicably, 
the  president  hadn't  been  briefed  about 
the  lambada  thing.  "It's  the  forbidden 
dance,"  Sullivan  explained  with  a 
throaty  laugh  that  suggested  she'd  be 
happy  to  introduce  him  to  its  wonders. 
"What  do  I  do  with  my  legs?"  Bush 
asked.  But  before  she  could  produce  a 
sassy  comeback — "Mr.  President, 
you're  doing  it  right  now,"  for  exam- 
ple— the  First  Lady  came  over  and  the 
rules  of  protocol  resumed. 

For  Kathleen  Sullivan,  that  memora- 
ble night  at  the  White  House  is  already 
a  blur. 

Since  the  middle  of  February,  when 
CBS  bounced  her  from  CBS  This  Morn- 
ing with  eight  months  to  go  on  her 
three-year,  $3.9  million  contract,  she 
has  been  tearing  across  the  country  in 
nonstop  pursuit  of  health,  fun,  and  ad- 
venture. She  has  taken  skiing  lessons  in 
Colorado,  gone  scuba-diving  off  Key 
West,  played  golf  in  the  Dinah  Shore 
Celebrity  Pro- Am,  spent  a  week  shed- 
ding six  pesky  pounds  at  Canyon 
Ranch,  and  driven  her  black  Porsche  to 
the  auto  races  in  Phoenix.  At  the  end  of 
her  first  television-free  month  in  thir- 
teen years,  she  went  to  Los  Angeles 
with  her  blender  and  Ultra  Slim-Fast 
("Sure,  you  can  mention  it — Cristina 
Ferrare  got  a  bundle  for  that  commer- 
cial") and  played  herself  on  Murphy 
Brown. 

At  the  backstage  party  after  the  Arista 
Records  AIDS  benefit,  her  opening  shot 
to  Milli  Vanilli  was  "So,  are  you  guys 
looking  to  meet  girls  or  what?"  Not  that 
she  could  have  scheduled  a  date  with 
either  Vanillo:  since  leaving  the  world 
of  morning  television,  with  its  early-to- 
bed,  early-to-rise  grind,  she's  been  dat- 
ing with  a  ferocity  that  has  her  friend 
Kathleen  Turner  reeling.  "We  talk 
about  men , ' '  Turner  says ,  ' but  Kathleen 
has  so  much  to  talk  about  now,  I  have 


a  hard  time  keeping  it  all  straight." 

Sullivan  insists  all  this  activity  isn't 
just  a  frenzied  flight  from  the  possibility 
that  she  won't  snag  another  job  as  high- 
paying  or  prestigious.  "Usually,  people 
get  into  huge  emotional  trouble  not 
when  they  lose  their  balance  but  when 
they  try  to  reclaim  it,"  intones  her  good 
friend  Henry  Kissinger.  "Kathleen  will 
be  very  successful  if  she  doesn't  get  rat- 
tled." Rattled,  Dr.  K?  To  hear  Sullivan 
tell  it,  her  firing  may  have  been  the  best 
thing  that's  ever  happened  to  her.  Don- 
na Karan,  whose  designs  Sullivan  fa- 
vors and  who  sees  her  friend  as  "the 
ultimate  modern  woman,"  thinks  so. 
"When  she  did  her  last  show,  I  sat  in 
front  of  my  television  set  and  cried," 
Karan  says.  "Now  I'm  so  jealous  of  her. 
I  want  to  do  all  the  things  she  does." 

In  broadcasting  circles,  the  reaction 
is  more  complicated.  There  was  no  out- 
pouring of  admiration  for  Sullivan's  re- 
fusal to  blast  CBS — everyone  knows 
the  network  will  be  paying  her  what 
works  out  to  $108,333  a  month  into  the 
fall.  Diplomacy  is  also  helpful  when 
you're  out  of  work.  What  has  attracted 
attention  is  Sullivan's  savvy  self-pro- 
motion at  a  time  when  she's  just  suf- 
fered her  first  major  defeat.  And  in  a 
troubled  industry  that's  contracting  by 
the  second,  there's  a  very  keen  sense  of 
unfinished  corporate  business.  "With 
all  the  news  about  Deborah  Norville  re- 
placing Jane  Pauley  on  NBC,  Kath- 
leen's firing  was  almost  too  easy," 
Barbara  Walters  says.  "You  wonder: 
Where  are  the  waves?" 

Easy  it  wasn't.  CBS  brass,  famed  for 
firing  morning  personnel  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  prove  themselves,  kept 
Kathleen  Sullivan  as  the  female  anchor 
of  CBS  This  Morning  for  two  years.  But 
despite  their  patience,  in  1989  the  show 
was  still  languishing  in  the  last-place 
slot  it  had  occupied  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  word  began  circulat- 
ing: Sullivan  was  puffy  of  face,  stringy 
of  hair,  soft  of  body. 

The  network  spinmeisters  leaked  to 
the  press  word  of  her  bratty  behavior — 
she'd  called  the  company  "the  Cheap 
Broadcasting  System"  on  a  microphone 
open  to  executives  but  not  to  viewers. 
("The  mikes  are  open  all  the  time — 
they  just  decided  to  leak,"  says  a  for- 
mer CBS  staffer.)  Increasingly,  she 
was  described  with  the  buzzwords  that 
forecast  a  pink  slip:  "difficult"  and 
"burned-out." 


Last  September,  CBS  News  preside 
David  Burke  summoned  Sullivan  ar 
her  agent,  Ron  Konecky,  to  a  meetir 
in  his  office.  Burke  and  his  mornii] 
host  had  worked  together  once  befor 
at  ABC.  For  her,  this  had  not  been  tl 
most  salutary  experience.  Burke 
known  for  being  straitlaced,  and  bac 
then,  as  an  ABC  executive  recalls,  Su 
livan  wore  her  skirts  so  short  that  ] 
they  got  any  shorter  we'd  have  had  1 
use  only  head  shots."  But  their  incon 
patibility  went  beyond  fashion.  One  < 
the  most  persistent  rumors  at  the  ne 
work  was  that  Sullivan,  who  was  said  I 
have  a  history  of  these  dalliances,  w{ 
having  an  affair  with  ABC  News  chi< 
Roone  Arledge.  (Sullivan  has  alwaj 
denied  having  an  affair  with  anyone  i 
the  business.)  This  was  not  the  kind  ( 
gossip  Burke  welcomed — or  was  like! 
to  forget.  Now,  a  network  later,  Burk 
was  holding  the  whip  and  Sullivan  ha 
no  protector.  Around  CBS,  she  was  b< 
ginning  to  be  known  as  "the  new  Jess 
ca  Savitch." 

But  a  miracle  occurred.  Burke  an 
Sullivan  had  a  conversation  that,  Kor 
ecky  says,  "gave  Kathleen  a  bette 
sense  of  what  management  was  lookin 
for,"  and  from  that  day  on,  every  thin 
came  up  roses.  Hurricane  Hugo  roare 
toward  South  Carolina;  Sullivan  an 
company  got  on  a  plane  and  went  litei 
ally  to  the  eye  of  the  storm.  For  a  serie 
on  drugs,  she  reported  from  five  citie 
in  five  days,  a  grueling  schedule  tha 
earned  praise  from  her  superiors.  Sh 
hired  a  trainer  and  she  combed  her  hail 

By  January  the  ratings  were  up.  Sulli 
van's  personal  ratings  were  also  up:  he 
long-distance  marriage  to  architect  Mi 
chael  Kiner  was  ending  in  an  amicabl 
divorce,  and  her  mother  and  stepfathe 
had  recovered  from  a  near- fatal  car  ac 
cident.  That  same  month,  Burke  too 
Sullivan  and  her  co-anchor,  Harr 
Smith,  to  an  important  press  meeting  i 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  announced  hi 
pleasure  in  their  continued  pairing.  Eai 
ly  in  February,  a  jaunty  Sullivan  wer 
alone  to  the  awards  show  of  the  Counci 
of  Fashion  Designers  and  hooked  u 
with  Alec  Baldwin.  "Not  bad,  Kath 
leen,"  Blaine  Trump  said. 

The  next  day,  as  Women's  Wear  Dai 
ly  was  calling  Sullivan  the  next  Barbar 
Walters,  David  Burke  fired  her,  effec 
tive  immediately  if  that's  how  she  wanto 
it.  "I'll  be  in  at  the  usual  time,"  Sul 
livan  replied.  (Continued  on  page  122 
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Sullivan's  travels: 
Up  to  speed  in  a 
black  Porsche 
and  raincoat  by 
Fred  Hay  man. 


Sullivan  had  no  protector.  She  was  beginning 
to  be  known  as  "the  new  Jessica  Savitcti' 


Wegman  s  Wild 
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Wegman  and  his 
current  top  model. 
Fay  Ray,  paddling 
at  twilight  on 

hike  that  fronts 
>   .-  er  home. 


William  Wegman,  famed  for  the  Polaroid  portraits 
of  his  petWeimaraners,  summers  at  a 

ramshackle  Boys9  Life  lodge  in  the  Maine  woods. 

MARTIN  FILLER  visits  Wegman  at  his 

vintage  Americana  retreat  as  he  gears  up  for 

a  season  of  fun,  art,  and  dog  baseball 
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Jeweled  Glamour, 
a  1990  Polacolor 
portrait  of  Kay  Rav. 


It's  going  to  be  a  wild  summer 
up  at  the  lake  this  year," 
promises  William  Wegman, 
even  though  the  wildness  will 
be  a  bit  different  from  the 
kind  he  was  used  to  in  the 
seventies,  when  he  was  a 
coked-up  Downtown  New 
York  artist  making  weird 
drawings  and  witty  videos. 
Wegman,  who  is  best  known 
for  wacky  Polaroid  portraits 
of  his  pet  Weimaraners,  par- 
ticularly the  late  Man  Ray,  no 
onger  suffers  from  the  tortured-artist 
yndrome.  He  lives  a  life  of  exemplary 
obriety  and  calm  and  has  just  had  an 
mazingly  busy  and  successful  year, 
"here  were  well-received  gallery  shows 
>n  both  coasts,  and  a  big  retrospective 
tiat  opened  in  Switzerland  in  May  and 
/ill  travel  for  over  a  year  in  Europe  and 
tie  U.S.  This  fall  Abrams  is  bringing 
>ut  an  exhaustive  survey  of  his  paint- 
igs,  drawings,  photographs,  and  vid- 
otapes.  The  forty-six-year-old  Weg- 
lan  also  has  a  new  girlfriend,  a  new 
ummer  house,  and  a  new  family  of 
ogs. 
The  dogs  are  hard  to  miss.  Up  at  the 
ike  in  Maine,  he  hangs  out  with  four  of 
lem:  his  five-and-a-half- year-old  bitch, 
ray  Ray,  and  three  of  the  nine  puppies 
he  delivered  last  spring.  Weimaraners 
ave  been  a  central  part  of  Wegman 's 
fe  since  that  fateful  day  twenty  years 
go  when  he  answered  an  L.A.  news- 
aper  ad  for  pups  and  plunked  down 
lirty-five  dollars  for  the  single  male  of 
le  litter.  He  named  him  Man  Ray,  and 
le  rest,  as  they  say,  is  art  history. 

During  the  next  dozen  years,  Weg- 
lan  transformed  the  blue-gray  short- 
aired  hound  into  an  international  art- 
/orld  celebrity,  one  of  the  most  famous 
ontemporary  portrait  subjects  since 
dex  Katz's  Ada  and  David  Hockney's 
'elia.  Ray  submitted  uncomplainingly 
)  being  wrapped  in  yards  of  tinsel  gar- 
ind  for  the  photo  Airedale,  and  being 
prayed  green  and  made  to  wear  flippers 
nd  fake  pop  eyes  for  Frog.  He  was 
oused  with  a  bag  of  flour  for  the  mem- 
rable  shot  Dusted  and  donned  a  tas- 
eled  pantaloon  getup  for  Louis  XIV. 

The  dog  became  the  shy  artist's  veri- 
ible  alter  ego,  his  constant  companion 
nd  artistic  collaborator  as  well  as  tire- 
:ss  playmate  in  games  of  dog  baseball. 
)og  Baseball  was  the  title  and  subject 
f  Wegman's  best-known  video  (com- 
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Wegman  and  the 
dogs  play  in  his  old 
lodge,  which  looks 
like  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  in 
Twin  Peaks. 


missioned  by  Saturday  Night  Live  in 
1986,  four  years  after  Man  Ray's 
death),  and  it  is  one  of  the  wholesome 
activities  that  will  make  up  the  "wild" 
summer  Wegman  is  planning  at  the  old 
resort  in  western  Maine  where  he  has 
been  staying  since  the  late  seventies. 

Wegman' s  rough-and-ready  summer 
setup  could  not  be  more  different  from 
the  luxurious  and  pretentious  settings 
created  by  some  of  his  artist  contempo- 
raries. Julian  Schnabel  has  wrapped 
himself  in  a  mantle  of  bourgeois  osten- 
tation, making  houses  as  overblown  and 
overbearing  as  his  art.  Jenni- 
fer Bartlett's  interiors  on 
two  continents  are  as  cool 
and  calculated  as  her  care- 
fully plotted  career  moves. 
But  Wegman  has  none  of 
their  false  graces.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  do  as  little  here  as 
possible,"  he  says  while 
wandering  through  the  war- 
ren of  odd  rooms  that  honey- 
comb the  ramshackle  lodge. 
"I  like  having  big,  raw 
spaces  to  do  stuff  in — I'll 
have  both  painting  and  pho- 
tography studios  here — but 
it's  not  like  a  loft  in  New 
York.  The  lodge  has  fifty- 
eight  windows  and  eleven 
doors  to  the  outside.  That's 
eleven  locks,  but  in  New 
York  I  have  eleven  locks  on 
my  one  door.  This  place  is 
to  Maine  what  the  North 
Fork  is  to  the  Hamptons — 
much  less  posh." 

Wegman  has  been  drawn 
to  western  Maine  ever  since 
the  unforgettable  summer  of 
'58,  when  he  was  fourteen 
and  one  of  his  older  high- 
school  buddies  had  just  got- 
ten his  driver's  license.  Six 
of  them  drove  up  from  their 
hometown  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
and  discovered  York's  Log  Village,  a 
down-at-the-heels  but  nifty  little  hotel 
camp  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  with  the 
fishing  they'd  been  looking  for.  Nine- 
teen years  later,  Wegman  and  a  newer 
friend,  the  painter  David  Deutsch,  be- 
gan a  search  around  New  England  for  a 
place  where  they  could  escape  from 
both  the  city  and  the  vacation  art  scene 
in  the  Hamptons.  "We  looked  in  north- 
ern New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  but 
secretly  I  gravitated  here  because  I  had 


such  a  great  time  in  the  fifties,"  Weg- 
man says.  York's  Log  Village  had  gone 
out  of  business  and  was  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  suspended  animation — a  little 
worse  for  wear,  but  still  very  much  the 
regular  guy's  hideaway  they  had  in 
mind. 

Wegman  first  rented  and  then  bought 
a  cottage  called  Sunset,  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  rambling,  three-story  main 
lodge  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Scattered 
around  the  wooded  campsite  were  other 
summer  cottages  with  picturesque 
names — Fly  Rod,  Sleepy  Hollow,  Tarry  - 


Wegman  and  puppies  at  Sunset  Cottage 
(after  his  1981  photo  Man  Ray  and  Mrs.  Lubner  in  Bed  Watching  TV). 


a- While,  Easy  Come  Easy  Go — but  the 
abandoned  hotel  building  remained  an 
irresistible  magnet.  Think  of  a  shabbier 
version  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  in 
Twin  Peaks  and  you've  got  the  picture: 
acres  of  wood  paneling,  a  bestiary  of 
stuffed  animal  heads,  and  yellowing 
wall  calendars  that  haven't  been 
changed  since  the  year  President  Ken- 
nedy was  shot.  "I  used  to  break  into  it 
and  explore,"  Wegman  admits.  "It  was 
scary  and  interesting,  and  I  want  to  keep 
it  that  way." 


Wegman  bought  this  strange  set  piece 
of  blue-collar  country  Americana  last 
year  for  $155,000,  a  vast  sum  by  de- 
pressed local  standards,  and  has  estab- 
lished deep  roots  here.  His  sister,  Pam, 
had  begun  visiting  him  during  his  sum- 
mers at  the  lake  in  the  late  seventies  and 
eventually  married  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor, a  Maine-born  forester  named  Stan 
Bartash.  Pam  and  Stan  now  live  in  Ner- 
vous Wreck,  the  one  winterized  house 
on  the  property,  and  keep  an  eye  on 
things  during  the  nine  months  when 
Wegman  divides  his  time  between  his 
lower-Manhattan  loft  and 
his  thirty-two-acre  spread  in 
upstate  New  York.  But  July, 
August,  and  September  be- 
long to  Maine. 

Wegman's  art- 
world  guests 
will  be  startled 
by  the  extreme 
simplicity, 
even  primitive- 
ness,  of  the  lodge,  although 
it's  unlikely  they'll  have 
much  time  to  dwell  on  it 
amid  the  hum  of  activity  that 
fills  up  days  on  the  lake. 
The  calm  heart  of  Weg- 
man's life  there  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  striking,  self- 
possessed  Alexandra  Ed- 
wards, a  twenty-eight-year- 
old  aspiring  photographer 
Wegman  has  been  seeing 
since  they  met  two  years 
ago.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Chilean  publisher  Roberto 
Edwards,  and  her  inborn  but 
thoroughly  charming  sense 
of  command  is  already  leg- 
endary. At  the  center  of  at- 
tention, however,  are  the 
dogs,  who  roam  around  in  a 
small  herd  like  a  nomadic 
tribe  in  perpetual  search  of  new  olfac- 
tory sensations.  Feeding  time  sets  off  a 
virtual  stampede.  (Their  diet:  Eukanuba 
mixed  with  a  tablespoon  of  Colombo 
unflavored  yogurt,  twice  a  day.) 

Last  summer,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
keep  the  newborns  together.  The  artist 
built  a  chicken-wire  enclosure  for  the 
litter  and  festooned  it  with  brightly  col- 
ored plastic  strips  to  scare  off  predatory 
birds.  "It  looked  like  a  used-car  lot," 
Wegman  laughs.  "But  puppies  are  a 
huge  event,  (Continued  on  page  121) 
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»man  is  best  known  for  the 
olographs  of  his  dogs, 
hough  they  are  only  a  small 
rt  of  his  oeuvre.  Lately 
"s  been  concentrating 

his  paintings. 


Americanness. 
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Andy  the  outsider  at 
HalstoriVAh, 
lock wisr  from  lower 
left,  Bob  Colacello. 
Victor  Hugo,  Btaiua 
Jagger,  l-i/a  Minncll 
and  HalMon. 


Warhols 
Peep  Show 


^^^  ^^^ne  night  in  the  summer  of  1971,  Andy 
)ok  me  to  a  party  at  Joe  Eula's.  "Who's  Joe  Eula?"  I  asked 
im  when  he  told  me  where  we  were  going.  "You  don't 
now  who  Joe  Eula  is,  Bob?  He's  the  most  important  person 
1  town.  He  knows  everybody  who's-  anybody.  Anybody 
'ho's  somebody.  All  the  really  chic  people.  He's  really  up 
lere." 

I  still  didn't- know  who  he  was,  but  Joe  Eula  pinched  me 
n  the  ass  when  Andy  introduced  us.  He  lived  in  a  floor- 
lrough  apartment  on  West  Fifty-fourth  Street  off  Fifth  Ave- 
ue.  There  was  a  big  room  in  front  and  a  big  room  in  back 
nd  a  narrow,  airless  kitchen  connecting  them,  where  an  old 
lack  maid  was  cooking  up  a  storm  and  cursing  Joe  Eula: 
You  ain't  nothin'  but  a  fuckin'  faggot!" 

"And  you  ain't  nothin'  but  a  fuckin'  nigger,  honey,"  Joe 
ula  cursed  back. 

"Don't  you  honey  me!" 

Both  salons  were  painted  white  and  filled  with  big  white 
pholstered  sofas,  chaises,  and  chairs.  Th.^e  were  lots  of 
ttle  tables  that  looked  like  orange  crates,  and  probably 
/ere,  and  on  top  of  each  one  was  an  exquisite  white  orchid 


Two  self-created  geniuses,  one  more 
manipulative  than  the  other,  set  the  jet-set  speed  of 
seventies  highlife:  Andy  Warhol  and  Halston. 
In  a  series  of  snapshot  scenes  from  his  new  book, 
Holy  Terror:  Andy  Warhol  Close  Up  (HarperCollins), 
BOB  COLACELLO,  former  editor  of  Interview, 
reveals  the  byzantine  workings  of  the  world  they  ruled 
at  the  Factory,  the  Olympic  Tower,  and  Studio  54 


plant  in  a  plain  terra-cotta  pot.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
the  decorating  look  that  would  go  from  the  height  of  chic  to 
Bloomingdale's  basement  in  the  course  of  the  seventies. 

Stuck  into  the  walls  with  pushpins,  and  hanging  this  way 
and  that,  were  a  series  of  fashion  illustrations — quickly  exe- 
cuted, snappily  elegant  gouaches  of  tall,  thin,  exotic-looking 
girls  in  flowing  capes  and  scarves  over  sleekly  tailored  tunics 
and  slacks  as  slim  as  ski  pants,  everything  black  or  red.  I 
noticed  that  the  girls  on  the  walls  looked  exactly  like  the  girls 
on  the  sofas.  And  lounging  on  a  chaise  in  one  corner,  blow- 
ing smoke  rings  to  the  ceiling,  was  a  tall,  thin,  exotic-look- 
ing man,  dressed  entirely  in  black  from  his  turtleneck  to  his 
toes,  with  the  exception  of  a  long  bright-red  silk  scarf,  which 
swirled  around  his  shoulders  and  down  his  torso  like  a  very 
pretty  snake. 

I  felt  short,  shy,  and  out  of  place.  Then  a  fat  girl  in  a  black 
sequined  muumuu  came  across  the  room  toward  me.  It  was 
Pat  Ast,  the  Halston  salesgirl  Paul  Morrissey  had  cast  in  that 
year's  Factory  movie,  Heat.  "Hi,  honey,"  she  said.  "I 
lovvved  the  new  issue  of  Interview.  C'mon,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Halston." 


Illustration  by  RISKO 
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Halston  was  the  man  blowing  smoke  rings,  and  he  terri- 
fied me.  For  one  thing,  Andy  always  spoke  his  name  in  a 
hushed  tone.  Though  they  were  about  the  same  age,  Halston 
had  ascended  into  the  social  stratosphere  long  before  Andy, 
when  he  designed  hats  for  Bergdorf  Goodman  in  the  fifties 
and  became  the  favorite  of  ladies  like  Bunny  Mellon,  Babe 
Paley,  and  Gloria  Guinness.  In  1961  he  did  Jackie  Kenne- 
dy's famous  inauguration  pillbox;  in  1968  he  started  his  own 
couture  house;  by  1971  he  was  on  top  of  New  York's  fashion 
pack,  the  American  equivalent  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent.  And, 
as  with  Saint  Laurent,  it  was  Fred  Hughes,  Andy's  manager 
since  1967,  who  was  chummy  and  Andy  who  was  in  awe. 
He  always  said,  "I  never  know  what  to  say  to  Halston.  What 
should  I  talk  to  him  about,  Fred?" 

"Dresses." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  Halston,  either.  His  Olympi- 
an grandness  was  intimidating.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  himself  as 
the  fashion  designer  in  a  Hollywood  movie:  he  was  too  so- 
phisticated, too  brittle,  too  haughty  to  be  real.  Yet,  up  close, 
he  had  a  face  as  wholesome  as  the  cornfields  of  Iowa,  which 
is  where  Roy  Halston  Frowick  was  born.  There  was  some- 
thing likable  about  him,  something  vulnerable. 

Conversation  was  almost  impossible  anyway.  All  the  tall, 
thin,  exotic  girls  kept  coming  and  going,  cooing  and  kissing, 
cracking  jokes  and  whispering  gossip,  falling  to  the  floor  at 
the  foot  of  his  chaise,  jumping  up  to  greet  one  another  with 
unintelligible  bursts  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  all  mixed 
up.  Halston  said  the  same  thing  to  all  of  them:  "How  are  ya, 
darling?"  And  Pat  Ast  introduced  me  to  this  dazzling  chorus 
line  of  international  beauties:  Marisa  Berenson.  Berry  Beren- 
son.  Loulou  de  la  Falaise.  Elsa  Peretti.  Marina  Schiano.  An- 
jelica  Huston.  And  then  Liza  Minnelli  dashed  in  with  Desi 
Arnaz  Jr.  She  screeched  "H!"  at  Halston,  and  "Andy!"  at 
Andy,  and  "Eula!"  at  the  host.  And  dashed  out  with  Desi 
junior.  Perhaps  because  Peter  Allen,  whom  she  was  in  the 
process  of  divorcing,  was  also  at  the  party. 

It  was  quite  a  group  of  girls,  all  in  their  twenties  and, 
except  for  Liza,  modeling.  They  were  the  girls  in  the 
gouaches,  which  were  actually  advertisements  for  Halston 
and  the  three  other  fashion  designers  there  that  night,  Gior- 
gio di  Sant'Angelo,  Fernando  Sanchez,  and  Stephen  Bur- 
rows. Joe  Eula,  "the  most  important  person  in  town,"  I 
finally  figured  out,  was  a  fashion  illustrator.  This  was  the 
chic  circle  into  which  Fred  Hughes  led  Andy  Warhol — the 
tight  little  clique  that  we  would  be  part  of  all  through  the 
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seventies.  This  clique — plus  Mick  and  Bianca  Jagger,  Tru- 
man Capote,  Jack  Nicholson,  Diane  and  Egon  von  Fiirsten 
berg,  Diana  Ross,  Calvin  Klein,  Diana  Vreeland,  Franchise 
and  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  and  European  branches  led  by  Yves 
Saint  Laurent,  Karl  Lagerfeld,  and  Valentino — formed  the 
new  seventies  society,  in  which  fashion  designers  were  the 
stars  and  arbiters,  and  the  only  artist  was  Andy. 

The  May  1972  issue  of  Interview  really  opened 
the  magazine  up  in  a  big  way,  with  added  sec- 
tions on  art,  music,  books,  and  fashion.  This 
last  was  key,  because  that's  where  the  advertis- 
ing was.  Our  first  fashion  spread  was  dazzling:  a 
Halston  interview  by  Pat  Ast  illustrated  with  Joe 
Eula  sketches  of  Halston  and  his  girls,  including 
Pat,  the  Berenson  sisters,  Loulou  de  la  Falaise,  and  Elsa 
Peretti.  It  was  chic  and  hip  and  exclusive,  and  the  fashion 
pack  loved  it. 

Then  Joe  Eula  asked  to  have  his  original  drawings  back. 
They  were  to  be  delivered  to  Halston,  he  said,  who  had 
apparently  bought  them  and  was  planning  on  having  them 
framed.  The  only  problem  was  that  we  had  misplaced  the 
drawings.  When  we  finally  found  them,  under  piles  of  reject- 
ed layouts,  they  were  crumpled  and  a  bit  torn.  We  tried  to 
flatten  them  out,  but  couldn't.  Finally,  it  was  left  to  me  to 
take  them  uptown  to  Halston.  I  tried  to  leave  the  package 
with  his  receptionist,  but  Halston  told  her  to  show  me  right  in 
and  greeted  me  with  an  effusive  proclamation  of  Interview's 
inevitable  rise  to  the  top  of  the  fashion-magazine  heap.  "I 
sent  a  copy  over  to  John  Fairchild,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
fearsome  titan  of  Women's  Wear  Daily,  "with  a  little  note 
attached  that  said,  'Watch  out!'  And  I've  been  giving  them 
out  to  the  ladies  when  they  come  in  for  their  fittings — you 
know,  Lily,  Mica,  Chessy,  like  that.  Everyone  adores  the 
story,  darling.  And  what  really  makes  it  work  are  Joe's  fabu- 
lous drawings,  don't  you  think?" 

I  passed  the  fabulous  drawings  in  an  Interview  envelope 
across  the  black  lacquer  desk.  Halston  was  dressed  all  in 
black  and  surrounded  by  white  orchids.  He  slid  them  out. 
"Is  this  your  idea  of  a  joke?"  he  screamed.  "These  draw- 
ings are  ruined!  How  dare  you  treat  the  work  of  a  great  artist 
with  such  careless  disdain!  Get  out!  And  be  sure  to  tell  your 
Andy  Warhol  that  he's  not  the  only  important  artist  in  town! 
Get  out!  Get  out!" 

Fred  went  right  to  work  repairing  the  damage,  sending 


latter  is  that  Andy  envied  Halston 
[amour,  his  tall,  smooth,  handsome  look. 


chids  to  Halston  and  Joe,  and  persuading  Andy  to  send 
ow  posters  or  something.  Andy  actually  found  Halston 's 
ntrum  more  amusing  than  insulting.  He  tape-recorded  my 
lling  of  it,  of  course.  One  thing  did  worry  him:  Halston's 
)te  to  John  Fairchild.  "Halston  was  really  being  mean," 
ndy  insisted.  "He  knows  John  will  get  mad  if  he  thinks 
e're  really  going  into  fashion,  and  then  he'll  tell  all  the 
^signers  not  to  give  us  ads.  How  much  do  you  bet  that's 
hat  happens,  Fred?"  Fred  dismissed  Andy's  worrying  as 
iranoia.  But  Andy,  who  had  started  out  in  fashion  maga- 
nes  and  fashion  advertising,  probably  knew  what  he  was 
Iking  about. 

One  day  in  1974,  Halston  came  to  lunch  at  the 
Factory  and  bought  ten  miniature  Mao  paint- 
ings, for  about  $2,000  each.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  business  relationship  between 
him  and  Andy.  He  also  asked  Andy  to  do  his 
portrait,  and  came  back  a  couple  of  months 
later  for  the  "unveiling"  lunch  and  was  so 
eased  with  Andy's  depiction  that  he  agreed  to  advertise  in 
\terview  for  the  first  time.  We  all  had  another  Stolichnaya, 
id  Halston's  Venezuelan-born  window  dresser  and  close 
iend,  Victor  Hugo,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  making  a  bow 
i  out  of  caviar  and  photographing  it  for  the  ad.  It  ran  on  the 
larch  1975  back  cover,  and  where  Halston  led,  others  fol- 
wed.  Between  December  1974  and  December  1976,  our 
lvertising  pages  doubled,  with  most  of  the^  increase  in  the 
shion  category. 

[t's  always  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  moment  when  an 
idea  jells  into  art  in  the  artist's  mind,  and  even  more  so 
in  Andy's  case,  because  he  was  a  walking  Gallup  poll, 
asking  people  for  ideas,  then  asking  other  people  what 
they  thought  of  the  ideas.  I'm  pretty  sure  that  the  Piss 
Paintings — also  known  as  the  Oxidation  Series — idea 
came  from  friends  telling  him  about  what  went  on  at  a 
ather  bar  called  the  Toilet  on  West  Fourteenth  Street.  He 
as  also  aware  of  the  scene  in  the  1968  Pasolini  movie, 
zorema,  where  an  aspiring  artist  pisses  on  his  paintings. 
It's  a  parody  of  Jackson  Pollock,"  he  told  me,  referring  to 
imors  that  Pollock  would  urinate  on  a  canvas  before  deliv- 
ing  it  to  a  dealer  or  client  he  didn't  like.  But  the  true  muse 
:  Andy's  sexual  works  of  1977-78 — which  also  included 
e  extremely  graphic  and  homoerotic  Torso  Series — was 
ictor  Hugo. 

Andy  saw  Victor  as  the  perfect  source  for  ideas:  someone 
ith  a  fertile  imagination  who  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
.  The  Venezuelan's  own  art  was  going  nowhere:  he  signed 
t  traps  and  handed  them  out  at  parties;  he  dipped  chickens' 


feet  in  red  paint  and  called  their  footprints  drawings.  Halston 
claimed,  in  an  interview  he  and  Victor  gave  me  after  Andy's 
death,  that  he  told  Victor  to  do  "sex  paintings"  for  himself, 
but  that  Victor  turned  around  "and  talked  Andy  into  doing 
it."  Victor  claimed  the  idea  was  his  own.  He  also  said  that 
he  gave  Andy  the  idea  for  the  Piss  Paintings.  In  both  cases, 
Andy  paid  Victor  to  be  his  collaborator:  he  was  Andy's  cast- 
ing agent  and  sometime  model  on  the  Torsos,  and  Andy's 
ghost  pisser  on  the  Oxidations.  He  would  come  to  the  Fac- 
tory to  urinate  on  canvases  that  had  already  been  primed  with 
copper-based  paint  by  Andy  or  Ronnie  Cutrone,  who  was  a 
second  ghost  pisser,  much  appreciated  by  Andy,  who  said 
that  the  vitamin  B  that  Ronnie  took  made  a  "prettier"  color 
when  the  acid  in  the  urine  turned  the  copper  green. 

Did  Andy  ever  use  his  own  urine?  My  diary  shows  that 
when  he  began  the  series,  in  December  1977,  he  did — I 
didn't  witness  the  act  of  creation,  he  referred  to  it  in  passing. 
But  he  soon  turned  to  Victor  and  Ronnie,  preferring,  as  usu- 
al, to  have  others  do  the  repetitive  technical  work  for  him. 
And  there  were  many  others:  boys  who'd  come  to  lunch  and 
drink  too  much  wine  and  find  it  funny  or  even  flattering  to  be 
asked  to  help  Andy  "paint."  Andy  always  had  a  little  extra 
bounce  in  his  walk  as  he  led  them  to  his  studio,  which  was 
fast  becoming  the  back  room  in  more  than  name  only.  Victor 
was  showing  up  with  ever  larger  numbers  of  "assistants," 
hired  by  the  hour  at  the  Everard  and  St.  Marks  baths. 

All  the  Factory  girls,  except  Catherine  Guinness,  the  En- 
glish beer  heiress,  were  afraid  to  venture  back  there  for  a 
back  issue,  or  to  deliver  a  message  to  Andy.  Finally,  Fred 
had  had  it,  too,  and  decreed,  "No  more  raunch  here,  Vic- 
tor." And  so  Victor's  loft  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue  became  the 
new  venue  for  Andy's  Polaroid  sex  sessions.  "I'm  just  going 
to  Victor's  for  a  little  while,"  he'd  say  around  three  in  the 
afternoon,  his  customary  time  to  get  working  on  his  art. 
"Don't  go  uptown  without  me,  Bob."  That  meant  I  would 
have  to  listen  to  his  broken  record,  "Sex  Is  So  Abstract,"  all 
the  way  up  Park  Avenue.  "I'd  better  hide  these  someplace 
Jed  won't  see  them,"  he  said  one  afternoo.i,  referring  to  Jed 
Johnson,  his  young  movie  editor,  decorator,  and  housemate 
of  ten  years,  as  he  shuffled  his  deck  of  dirty  pictures.  "Jed's 
so  grumpy  lately,"  he  went  on,  sounding  hurt.  "But  he 
should  know  that  I'm  not  doing  anything  with  all  these  guys. 
It's  all  Victor.  It's  all  work." 

It  was  all  very  bewildering.  The  exact  nature  of  Andy  and 
Jed's  relationship  was  a  mystery  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  if  one 
topic  was  taboo  at  the  Factory,  it  was  Andy's  sex  life.  He 
wanted — demanded — to  know  every  detail  of  ours,  but  his 
was  strictly  off-limits.  But  then,  we  were  the  kids  and  he  was 
Pop — that  was  our  nickname  for  him  in  the  seventies.  And 
who  ever  heard  of  kids  asking  their  (Continued  on  page  131 ) 
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John  Guare  is  one  of  America's 
best  playwrights,  and  Newark  is  his  muse- 
he's  engaged  in  an  endless  dialogue  with 
the  city's  dreamers  and  casualties. 
Guare's  new  play  Six  Degrees  of  Separation, 
opening  at  Lincoln  Center, 
delves  brilliantly  into  the  vulnerability 
he  sees  under  Gotham's  brittle  surface. 
STEPHEN  SCHIFF  reports 
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he  room  may  be  crowded  or  noisy  or  vast,  but  when 
John  Guare  is  in  it,  everyone  notices.  He  seems  to 
have  been  dispatched  to  the  party  by  some  inspired 
social  casting  director:  "Quick,  we  need  someone 
to  play  the  best,  most  underrated  playwright  in 
America.  And  could  he  be  dashing  but  a  little  fey, 
dapper  but  professorial,  imposing  but  cozy?  And 
could  he  please  be  tall?" 

He  could.  The  nimbus  of  silvery  hair  shimmers 
above  the  th;ong,  with  -he  bushy,  lurching  eye- 
brows underneath,  the  owlish  glasses,  the  patrician 
mouth,  the  erratically  knotted  bow  tie.  Guare  glides 
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Guare  (center,  with  pet 
pugs  Rose  and  Louise)  and 
the  Six  Degrees  crew: 
from  left  to  right,  actors 
John  Cunningham, 
Stockard  Channing,  and 
James  McDaniel; 
producer  Bernard  Gersten; 
director  Jerry  Zaks. 
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John  Guare  is  one  of  America's 
best  playwrights,  and  Newark  is  his  muse- 
he's  engaged  in  an  endless  dialogue  with 
the  city's  dreamers  and  casualties. 
Guare's  new  play,  Six  Degrees  of  Separation, 
opening  at  Lincoln  Center, 
delves  brilliantly  into  the  vulnerability 
he  sees  under  Gotham's  brittle  surface. 
STEPHEN  SCHIFF  reports 
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he  room  may  be  crowded  or  noisy  or  vast,  but  when 
John  Guare  is  in  it,  everyone  notices.  He  seems  to 
have  been  dispatched  to  the  party  by  some  inspired 
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he  room  may  be  crowded  or  noisy  or  vast,  but  when 
John  Guare  is  in  it,  everyone  notices.  He  seems  to 
have  been  dispatched  to  the  party  by  some  inspired 
social  casting  director:  "Quick,  we  need  someone 
to  play  the  best,  most  underrated  playwright  in 
America.  And  could  he  be  dashing  but  a  little  fey, 
dapper  but  professorial,  imposing  but  cozy?  And 
could  he  please  be  tall?" 

He  could.  The  nimbus  of  silvery  hair  shimmers 
above  the  throng,  with  the  bushy,  lurching  eye- 
brows underneath,  the  owlish  glasses,  the  patrician 
mouth,  the  erratically  knotted  bow  tie.  Guare  glides 
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Guare  (center,  with  pet 
pugs  Rose  and  Louise)  and 
the  Six  Degrees  crew: 
from  left  to  right,  actors 
John  Cunningham, 
Stockard  Channing,  and 
James  McDaniel; 
producer  Bernard  Gersten; 
director  Jerry  Zaks. 


through  the  room  on  a  foam  of  flattery  and  witticism,  and 
everyone  seems  to  know  him,  even  the  people  who've  never 
heard  of  The  House  of  Blue  Leaves  or  any  of  his  other  plays, 
even  the  ones  who've  never  seen  Atlantic  City,  the  sublime 
little  movie  he  wrote  for  Louis  Malle.  "He  can  work  a  room 
better  than  anybody,"  says  his  old  friend  Stockard  Chan- 
ning,  who  stars  in  Guare's  remarkable  new  play,  Six  Degrees 
of  Separation.  "When  I  first  knew  him,  he  would  take  me 
around,  and  I  never  knew  where  I  was  going  to  bounce  from 
one  spot  to  the  next.  You  literally  would  never  have  your 
coat  off  all  evening.  You  would  go  through  a  room  and  then 
out  the  back  door  and  head  somewhere  else.  And  that  keeps 
him  going." 

But  ask  Guare  himself  about  his  evenings  on  the  town  and 
he  looks  as  though  you'd  just  clobbered  him  with  a  brick; 
little  birdies  tweet  around  his  head.  "I  don't  go  out  very 
much,"  he  protests,  his  eyes  dim.  "I'm  virtually  agorapho- 
bic. I  hate  leaving  this  place  and  going  out.  I  hate  it."  At 
which  point  his  wife,  Adele,  cracks  up;  she's  seen  this  rou- 
tine before.  "No,  it's  true!"  Guare  sputters.  "What's  so 
funny?  It's  true!  I  never,  ever  go  out!"  Adele  and  I  exchange 
skeptical  glances,  and  a  slow  smile  creeps  across  his  face. 
"I'm  just  cranky,"  he  moans.  "I'm  handing  a  screenplay  in 
today,  and  with  this  and  Six  Degrees  opening,  it's  all.  .  .1 
should  be  happy.  But  when  I  finish  something  it  makes  me 
sick — it's  like  a  free-fall." 

We  are  standing  in  one  cluttered  corner  of  Guare's  invit- 
ingly jam-packed  Fifth  Avenue  apartment — standing,  that  is, 
among  a  pile  of  books  on  the  floor  (atop  which  teeters  a  large 
photograph  of  Guare  nose-to-nose  with  Lauren  Bacall),  a 
bookcase  that  dominates  the  dining  room,  a  dining-room  ta- 
ble full  of  books,  and  a  living  room  whose  back  wall  is 
devoted  entirely  to  books.  Crammed  among  Edmund  Wil- 
son's diaries  and  the  latest  Julian  Barnes  are  more  photo- 
graphs— Guare  looking  like  a  hippie  with  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams, Guare  looking  like  a  matinee  idol  in  his  air-force 
uniform.  There  are  also  various  beguiling  miniatures:  Orien- 
tal medical  dolls,  toy  pianos,  tiny  chairs,  not  to  mention  two 
growling  black  pugs  whom  the  Guares  coddle  like  prince- 
lings. The  furniture  is  spectacularly  comfy  and,  since  almost 
all  of  it  is  stuff  that  John  and  Adele  grew  up  with,  redolent  of 
family.  Since  the  death  of  his  beloved  mother  in  1981,  Guare 
has  been  an  orphan,  but,  as  I  quickly  realize,  the  sense  of 
family  remains  the  center  of  his  emotional  life. 

"I've  just  finished  the  second  draft  of  a  little  thriller  about 
Wall  Street — it's  for  Stephen  Frears,"  Guare  is  saying.  "But 
you  Finish  these  things,  so  now  you  have  to  wait,  and  this  is 
when  you  just  feel  absolutely  reduced  to  being  six  years  old. 
Where  one  says,  'Will  they  like  it?'  and  you  get  such  a 
runaround,  and  you're  just  waiting  forever  to  be  graded." 
The  man  before  me  isn't  the  dapper  boulevardier  of  the  party 
circuit.  He's  wearing  an  ungainly  purple  T-shirt,  and  without 
his  glasses  he  has  to  crane  his  neck  and  cross  his  eyes  to  get 
his  interlocutors  in  focus.  And  yet,  even  here  at  home,  where 
he  looks  as  rumpled  as  his  living  room,  his  vocal  perfor- 
mance has  a  fancy  polish.  Although  his  plays  burble  with 
gorgeous  talk,  words  don't  come  easily  to  John  Guare.  He 
searches  and  stammers,  goes  all  unmoored  somewhere  be- 
tween subject  and  ver!     And  yet  there's  a  musicality  about 


his  utterances  that  impels  you  forward;  it's  as  though  yoi 
were  following  the  melody  even  though  the  lyric  is  ob 
scure.  As  he  rails  against  the  evils  of  the  Hollywood  rollei 
coaster,  his  voice  dips  and  curves,  drops  to  a  whisper,  rock 
ets  into  falsetto.  Where  most  of  us  would  say,  "I  am,"  he 
says,  "one  is";  he  gives  the  word  "yes"  at  least  four  sylla 
bles.  All  of  which  sounds  dreadfully  pretentious,  and  isn't. 
On  the  contrary,  Guare's  convolutions  are  delivered  with 
booming  merriment  that's  enormously  infectious.  "You 
could  seat  him  "next  to,  I  don't  know,  Oliver  North  on  om 
side  and  Cardinal  O'Connor  on  the  other,"  says  Loui 
Malle,  "and  John  would  seduce  them  both." 

Just  now,  though,  he's  fuming  a  bit,  and  I  steal  a  glance  at 
Adele,  to  see  whether  her  famously  unflappable  cool  is  flap 
ping.  Though  she  has  been  his  wife  for  nine  years  (and  his 
companion  for  several  before  that),  Adele  Chatfield-Taylor 
shares  very  little  of  his  life  in  the  theater.  She's  an  architec- 
tural preservationist  currently  serving  as  president  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  she  has  her  own  rarefied 
orbit.  Adele  doesn't  even  live  here,  exactly;  she  keeps  a  tiny, 
perfectly  organized  apartment  right  next  to  John's — separat 
ed  from  it,  that  is,  by  a  small  service  hall.  "Everyone  is 
baffled  by  this  arrangement,"  says  Adele,  "which  to  me 
seems  perfectly  practical.  Actually,  what  you  get  is  tremen- 
dous contentment,  because  I  can  read  quietly  by  myself  and 
he  can  be  on  nine  telephones  and  be  reading  at  the  same  time 
and  yelling  out  the  window  and  having  the  doorbell  ring, 
which  he's  very  happy  with,  and  I'm  not  holding  my  ears. 
You  know,  everything  seems  to  sprout  when  John's  around, 
and  I  really  do  like  it  quiet  and  fairly  neat." 

They  met  on  Nantucket,  where  Adele 's  grandmother 
lived,  in  1975;  Guare  was  on  the  island  trying  to  put  together 
a  play  called  Marco  Polo  Sings  a  Solo  and,  simultaneously,  a 
theater  company  to  stage  it.  By  chance  one  day,  John  and 
Adele  both  found  themselves  dropping  in  unexpectedly  on 
the  same  friend;  by  chance,  he  wasn't  home,  and,  by  chance, 
the  two  strangers  wound  up  spending  the  day  together.  "A 
conversation  was  started  there,"  says  Adele,  "and  it  stilf 
isn't  over.  I  don't  really  know  why  it  worked.  Our  worlds 
couldn't  have  been  farther  apart — still  are.  But  we're  steady 
as  a  rock."  Today,  as  always,  Adele  looks  at  once  glamor- 
ous and  formidable,  swathed  in  black  capes,  her  dark  hair 
pulled  back  in  a  chignon,  her  Nefertiti  eyes  glistening.  She  is 
watching  her  husband  now  with  an  almost  mathematical  care 
and  dispassion,  as  though  he  were  something  very  important 
happening  in  a  test  tube.  "Are  you  angry?"  she  asks  gently. 

"Am  I  angry?  Sure.  Yes.  Not  as  angry  as  the  guy — did  I 
tell  you  about  it? — I  loved  this  in  the  subway  last  week.  I 
was  on  the  No.  1  going  uptown  and  we  pulled  into  a  station, 
and  the  connecting  door  opens  and  this  guy" — Guare  hunch- 
es, pulls  a  monkey  pucker,  lets  his  eyes  go  wild — "this  guy ,  all 
disheveled,  says,  'Gimme  a  cigarette  or  one  of  you  is  dead!'  So 
I'm  not  as  angry  as  he  was."  Adele  chuckles,  reassured,  and 
for  a  moment  they  regard  each  other  rather  tenderly. 

This  is  Guare's  technique:  when  in  doubt,  or  when  the 
conversation  gets  too  personal,  he  spins  a  yarn.  "Ask  him 
anything  and  you'll  get  an  opera,"  says  his  friend  the  screen 
writer  Alice  Arlen — or,  if  not  an  opera,  certainly  a  diverting 
load  of  Irish  blarney.  "But  part  of  the  Irishncss  is  that  he's 
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Iso  very  private,"  says  Adele.  "Which  is  an  irony  because 
e  talks  so  much.  And  that  privacy,  that's  real.  He's  even 
lat  private  with  me.  If  you  listen  to  him  talk,  it  turns  out  that 

lot  of  what  he's  saying  is  about  other  people,  not  about 
imself.  He  loves  watching  other  people." 

Which,  according  to  some  of  his  friends,  explains  why 
e's  out  night  after  night:  he's 
matching,  they  say,  and  listening 
nd  gathering  material.  Yet  surely 
omething  else  is  going  on  as 
/ell.  Leaping  from  person  to  per- 
on,  telling  jokes,  and  kissing 
ands,  Guare  often  looks  less  like 
omeone  gathering  than  like  some- 
ne  pollinating.  He's  a  bee,  a  but- 
;rfly;  he  flits. 

His  plays  do,  too;  they  gambol 
nd  dance,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
/rong  directorial  hands  their  sat- 
re  can  be  mistaken  for  shallow 
acetiousness.  Some  of  his  best 
/ork  (particularly  the  brilliant  Bo- 
oms and  Neglect  and  the  somber 
'lays  of  the  "Lydie  Breeze"  cy- 
le)  has  been  presented  in  a  pep- 
y,    audience-milking    style    that 
nakes  it  seem  even  more  chaotic 
nd  scattershot  than  it  is.  In  fact, 
/hile  his  plays  have  often  been 
emarkably    well    pro- 
uced  out  of  town,  they 
ave  been  the  frequent 
ictims   of  misguided 
Jew  York  productions — 
/hich  is  one  reason  his 
eputation  languishes  a 
ung  below  those  of  such 
ritical  darlings  as  David 
/lamet,  Lanford  Wilson, 
nd  Sam  Shepard. 

"John's  plays  don't 
eally  respect  any  struc- 
ural  conventions,"  says 
.ouis  Malle.  And  Lloyd 
'ose,  who  co-directed 
wo  of  the ' '  Lydie  Breeze ' ' 
•lays  in  Washington, 
dds,  "He  doesn't  have 
hat  kind  of  mechanical 
ense  of  his  craft.  I've 
worked  with  playwrights 

long  time,  and  they  ei- 
her  have  that  or  they 
lon't,  the  sense  of  struc- 
ure:  A  leads  to  B  and 
hey  both  lead  to  C, 
vhich  gives  the  audience 
hat  surge  and  satisfac- 
ion.  But  John  can  make 


In  his  own 

haywire  way, 

he  has  the  magisterial 

gentleness  of  a 

Renoir  or  Chekhov. 


Tony  twosome:  Guare  and  his  wife,  Adele  Chatfield-Taylor, 
photographed  by  Robert  Mapplethorpe  in  1986. 


you  pay  attention  without  being  able  to  do  that,  which  I  think  is 
amazing.  It's  like  not  being  able  to  walk  but  being  able  to  fly . " 
Guare's  dialogue  is  often  wildly  funny  and  his  characters 
farcical:  a  zookeeper  longing  for  fame,  a  Hollywood  star 
who  commits  suicide  in  order  to  become  even  more  legen- 
dary, a  man  who  undergoes  a  futuristic  sex-change  operation 

and  manages  to  impregnate  him- 
self. And  yet  his  best  plays — The 
House  of  Blue  Leaves,  Rich  and 
Famous,  Landscape  of  the  Body, 
Bosoms  and  Neglect,  and  Garde- 
nia— work  the  way  his  best  dia- 
logue works:  they  compass-spin, 
often  within  a  sentence,  between 
nonsense  and  authentic  heartache. 
His  most  famous  line,  from  the 
movie  Atlantic  City,  is  typical. 
Burt  Lancaster's  Lou,  a  faded 
numbers  runner,  is  telling  a  young 
drug  dealer  about  the  glory  years, 
when  the  resort  town's  buildings 
were  magnificent,  its  mobsters 
omnipotent.  "The  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  something  then,"  he  says. 
"You  should  have  seen  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  in  those  days."  Guare's 
characters  are  dreamers  struggling 
against  the  daylight,  yearning  ro- 
mantics whom  Guare  catches  at  the 
very  moment  when  they 
must  either  make  their 
dreams  come  true  or  suf- 
fer terrible  awakenings. 

"John's  people  are  al- 
ways surprising  you," 
says  Louis  Malle,  who 
has  directed  Guare's 
work  on  the  stage  as  well 
as  on  the  screen.  "They're 
very  unpredictable.  But, 
you  know,  there  are  a  lot 
of  writers  who  try  to  sur- 
prise you  by  just  making 
some  shifts,  and  of 
course  it  doesn't  work. 
With  John,  he  under- 
stands so  much  the  real 
truth  of  the  characters 
that  you  suddenly  realize 
this  person  you're  watch- 
ing had  a  hidden  aspect 
that  now  suddenly  comes 
out."  The  incidents  in 
Guare's  plays  are  often 
grotesque,  even  brutal — 
children  get  beheaded, 
lovers  give  one  another 
syphilis,  beamish  boys 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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icole  Kidman 
says  she's  frightened  by  the  drive  and  ambi- 
tion of  American  actors.  But  does  this  wom- 
an look  frightened  to  you?  Only  twenty- 
three  and  nearly  six  feet  tall,  the  red-maned, 
blue-eyed  Aussie  is  cutting  a  quick,  wide 
swath  through  Hollywood.  Directors  are 
wooing  her,  Tom  Cruise  has  won  her  (their 
offscreen  romance  is  duly  detailed  by  the 
paparazzi),  and  now  she  makes  her  Ameri- 
can-film debut  in  Days  of  Thunder,  the  pow- 
er-hyped Cruise  vehicle  produced  by  Don 
Simpson  and  Jerry  Bruckheimer.  To  some, 
such  an  all-out  Hollywood  assault  might 
seem  a  little,  well,  frightening. 

Actually,  it's  welcome.  Since  she  began 
acting,  at  fourteen,  Kidman  has  been  one  of 
the  best-kept  secrets  Down  Under,  a  fact  first 
grasped  by  Americans  who  saw  her  last 
year  in  Dead  Calm.  The  film  was  hampered 
by  a  hackneyed  script,  but  as  a  young  wife 
trapped  aboard  a  yacht  with  a  seafaring 
psycho,  Kidman  displayed  an  eye-widening 
mix  of  feminine  allure  and  ballsy  bravado. 
That's  rare  among  American  ingenues,  and 
probably  the  reason  she  was  cast  in  Thunder 
well  before  the  script  was  completed.  "I 
don't  seem  to  get  offered  the  passive,  sexual 
roles,"  confesses  Kidman,  who  manages  to 
be  pretty  sexy  anyway.  "Maybe  it's  because 
I  don't  fit  the  prerequisite  of  being  small  and 
curvy  and  blonde.  At  the  moment,  it's  work- 
ing out  to  great  advantage."  Hers  and  ours. 
—JIM  RASENBERGER 

Photograph  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 
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The  Secret  Life  of  IWarren  Beatty 


All  kinds  of  Hollywood  stars  flirt  with  the  political  limelight, 
but  Warren  Beatty  has  been  a  passionately  committed  behind-the-scenes  strategist 

for  the  Democratic  Party  ever  since  Bobby  Kennedy's  1968  campaign. 

As  RONALD  BROWNSTEIN  reports  in  his  upcoming  book,  The  Power  and  the  Glitter, 

Beatty  almost  brokered  a  McGovern-Humphrey  ticket, 

organized  the  first  campaign  rock  concert,  and  frantically  fought 

to  salvage  Gary  Hart's  last  presidential  bid 


From  the  outset  of  his  career,  with  his  preco- 
cious success  in  Elia  Kazan's  teen  romance, 
Splendor  in  the  Grass,  Warren  Beatty  has 
been  veiled  and  reticent,  on-screen  as  well 
as  off.  As  a  star,  then  a  producer,  then  a 
writer  and  a  director,  he  has  been  a  presence 
in  Hollywood  for  thirty  years,  but  often  a 
maddeningly  immaterial  one.  Just  finding 
Beatty,  physically,  is  a  challenge:  he  is  per- 
petually en  route.  His  thoughts  can  be  as 
elusive.  He  is  easy  to  talk  to,  engaging,  of- 
ten charming,  and  he  speaks  with  precision 
and  intellect  on  many  subject  -  but  occa- 
sionally it  seems  as  if  he  is  responding  to  a  questi  hat  only 
he  can  hear.  Critics  have  often  cited  the  same  quality  in  his 
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work.  His  characters  frequently  display  a  disconnectedness, 
a  vague  restlessness,  that  words  cannot  fully  express  nor 
actions  entirely  erase.  For  all  his  renown  as  the  premier  Hol- 
lywood Casanova  of  his  generation,  there  is  some  of  that 
same  solitariness  in  Beatty  himself.  He  is  a  guarded  man, 
extremely  reluctant  to  expose  himself  to  situations  outside 
his  control.  In  a  community  prone  to  willful  disbelief  and 
reckless  enthusiasms,  he  has  always  seemed  wary — of  type- 
casting, expectations,  entanglements,  the  media,  fame  itself. 
"When  a  person,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not,  scares  up  a  lot  of 
publicity,  then  he's  going  to  go  down  the  tubes  very  quickly 
if  he  is  a  dummy,"  he  says.  "I  mean,  you  just  know  those 
times  in  your  life,  when  you've  been  famous  for  a  long  tunc, 
when  you're  going  to  attract  too  much  attention.  You  just 
know  it.  You  smell  it." 
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Public  interest, 
private  role: 
Beatty  operated 
at  the  heart  of 
George  McGovern's 
1972  presidential 
campaign. 
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Beatty  found  his  role  on  the  phone,  late  at; 


A  man  so  resistant  to  indiscriminate  illumination  did  not 
belong  on  the  campaign  trail,  whatever  his  political  passions. 
Still,  Beatty  tried  it.  In  1968,  riding  the  wave  from  his  star 
turn  the  previous  year  in  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  he  campaigned 
for  Robert  Kennedy  in  his  presidential  race.  After  Kennedy's 
assassination,  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  gun-control  legislation 
pending  in  Congress.  (Some  thought  that  ironic,  given  his 
movie's  orgiastic  glamorization  of  violence;  Beatty  re- 
sponded that  the  film  showed  violence's  bloody  reality.) 
The  bill's  supporters  sent  him  to  speak  before  groups  like- 
ly to  oppose  the  legislation,  hoping  the  sparks  would  at- 
tract cameras  from  the  evening  news.  Beatty  gamely 
provided  tinder  before  a  Giants  game  at  Candlestick  Park 
in  San  Francisco  and  at  a  Sonny  Liston  heavyweight  fight 
in  the  Cow  Palace.  "I  got  in  some  very  comedic  situations 
with  these  things,"  he  says  now.  "People  started  throwing 
bottles  at  me." 

Three  years  later,  he  put  himself  in  front  of  the  bottles 
again  for  George  McGovern.  Like  his  sister,  Shirley  Mac- 
Laine,  he  met  McGovern  at  the  1968  Democratic  convention 
and  enlisted  early  behind  his  dark-horse  1972  candidacy. 
Beatty  traveled  with  the  candidate,  introduced  him,  knocked 
on  doors,  and  spoke  in  living  rooms  and  union  halls  and  on 
college  campuses  in  the  early-primary  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Florida.  He  could  be  a  compelling  public  speaker, 
but  to  many  in  the  campaign  he  looked,  in  these  situations, 
like  a  man  whose  shoes  were  too  tight.  His  sister  could  walk 
into  a  room  of  suburban  housewives  in  Ohio  and,  with  a  few 
off-color  jokes,  have  them  slapping  their  knees  and  welcom- 
ing her  as  a  long-lost  relative;  for  Beatty,  those  situations 
were  both  difficult  and  unfulfilling.  "Not  only  was  it  not 
enough,  it  embarrassed  me,"  Beatty  recalls.  "I  felt  that  the 
advertising  aspect  of  the  participation  made  me  feel  silly. 
It  just  wasn't  very  interesting  to  me."  Nor  did  he  consider 
it  much  help  to  the  candidate.  "I  think  the  public  is  innate- 
ly suspicious  of  the  self- forwarding,  publicity-seeking,  ca- 
pricious artist  who  would  like  to  attach  some  mood  of 
seriousness  to  his  persona  by  participating  in  public  af- 
fairs," Beatty  says.  "I  have  a  high  level  of  cynicism  my- 
self. ...  I  guess  it  was  hard  for  me  to  risk  that  kind  of 
criticism." 

That  didn't  mean  he  wanted  to  remove  himself  from  the 
campaign.  Beatty  had  been  tugged  toward  politics  since  his 
youth;  as  a  child,  like  any  "good,  red-blooded  American 
boy,"  he  fantasized  a  life  as  a  leader — governor,  president. 
His  mature  interest  traced  back  to  the  early  1960s,  when 
John  F.  Kennedy,  through  Pierre  Salinger,  asked  him  to  por- 
tray the  young  president-to-be  in  PT  109.  (After  reading  the 
script,  Beatty  not  only  turned  down  the  part  but  also  told  the 
White  House  he  didn't  think  the  film  should  be  made.  Much 
later,  according  to  Beatty,  when  he  finally  met  Kennedy,  the 
president  smiled  and  whispered,  "Well,  you  were  sure  right 
about  that.")  During  the  late  1960s,  he  found  himself  in- 
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creasingly  uncertain  that  commenting  on  the  culture  through 

films,   however  incisively,   was   a  sufficient  response  to 

the  times. 

< 

This  was  not  an  anxiety  unique  to  Beatty.  It  con- 
fronted everyone  in  the  artistic  world  who  lent 
their  prestige  to  political  causes,  and  everyone 
who  decided  not  to.  Was  the  artist  better  served  by 
participating  in  events  or  remaining  aloof  from 
them?  Was  art  an  insufficient  response  to  the  Viet- 
nam War,  to  the  turmoil  in  the  inner  cities'?  Paul 
Newman  dragged  himself  through  small  towns 
and  frigid  mornings  and  mobs  of  screaming  girls  for  Eugene 
McCarthy  in  1968  because  he  didn't  want  to  be  remembered 
as  not  part  of  his  time;  his  implicit  conclusion  was  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  embody  American  alienation  on  the  screen,  to 
reveal  it — that  the  actor  had  a  responsibility  to  wrestle  the 
thing  itself,  not  just  its  celluloid  shadow. 

Beatty  turned  over  the  same  question,  and  ultimately 
reached  the  same  place.  "There's  no  reason  why  the  artist 
isn't  part  of  his  times,"  he  says,  looking  back.  "The  artist 
simply  says  in  an  uncompromising  way  what  the  truth  is. 
The  politician  says,  That  may  be  the  truth,  but  we've  got  to 
improve  things.  We've  got  to  cooperate.  You  can't  have 
everything  you  want  in  your  expression  of  the  truth;  I  can't 
have  everything  I  want — maybe  we  can  work  something 
out.'  Something  had  to  be  worked  out  in  1968  and  1972. 
People  were  dying  in  Vietnam,  and  the  immediacy  of  that 
problem  and  the  racial  problems  that  were  underneath  it — 
these  were  very  immediate  things.  And  you  had  the  sexual 
revolution  of  the  1960s.  This  was  a  very  immediate  thing. 
And  all  of  the  ancillary  fallout  from  these  things  was  very 
immediate,  and,  really,  making  movies  next  to  the  partici- 
pation in  the  societal  interaction  of  that  was  boring. 
Boring." 

There  were  many  reasons  Beatty  made  films  less  frequent- 
ly as  his  career  progressed,  but  in  the  early  1970s  at  least, 
one  was  that  he  found  the  offscreen  dramas  more  compel- 
ling. "I  found  myself  turning  down  movies  that  were  very 
commercially  viable  and  some  very  good  movies,"  he  con- 
tinues. "At  the  time  I  just  couldn't  get  interested  in  those. 
Also,  I  came  into  the  movies  at  such  an  early  age ...  so  I 
became  what  you'd  call  a  movie  star  much  earlier  than  those 
other  guys,  and  I  just  couldn't  continue  to  make  movies  all 
the  time.  I  just  couldn't  do  it.  I  guess  it  was  a  matter  of  just 
too  much  compromise  in  the  making  of  movies,  and  I 
thought,  If  I'm  going  to  compromise.  .  I'm  going  to  com 
promise  on  the  immediate  issues  of  the  day.  I  want  to  know 
what's  happening.  It  was  very  hard  in  1968  to  go  into  a 
soundstage  and  find  that  more  interesting  than  what  was  hap- 
pening outside.  That  also  applied  to  1972." 

So,  as  the  1972  presidential  campaign  progressed,  Beatty 
was  ready  to  venture  out  of  the  soundstage.  even  il  he  didn't 
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ght,  whispering  advice  to  McGovern. 


vant  to  venture  too  far  out,  at  least  not  where  the  crowd 
ould  reach  him.  His  preferred  audience  was  narrower — the 
vIcGovern  campaign  team.  To  them,  Beatty  presented  him- 
elf  not  as  a  campaigner  but  as  a  political  strategist,  as  a 
ource  of  ideas  on  how  to  reach  the  public.  "What  I  was 
/ery  interested  in  was  the  amazingly  accessible  tools  to  pow- 
;r  in  this  country,  particularly  at  the  time,"  he  says.  "So  I 
ivas  always  more  interested  in  bizarre  ideas  that  would 
itilize  what  I  felt  was  a  very  flexible  mass  of  public  opin- 
ion, a  very  changeable,  dangerously  changeable,  mass  of 
public  opinion." 

M  "^    eatty  amassed  more  influence  inside  the  McGov- 

■  M  ern  organization  than  any  Hollywood  figure  had 

■  W  ever  accumulated  in  a  presidential  campaign. 
■— ^  With  his  reluctance  to  play  a  public  role,  he  took 
I  ^  the  evolution  of  star  power  another  step,  creating 
I        m  an  unprecedented  private  role:  the  star  as  strate- 

■  W  gist-  He  operated  at  the  heart  of  the  campaign,  a 
—M J   ghost  in  the  machine. 

In  the  free-form  chaos  of  the  McGovern  operation,  he 
struck  most  of  the  candidate's  political  advisers  as  serious, 
thoughtful,  quiet,  and  easy  to  deal  with,  if  a  perfectionist  on 
his  own  projects.  Beatty  kept  a  light  touch  in  the  swirl  of 
events.  During  the  Wisconsin  primary,  Frank  Mankiewicz,  a 
senior  manager  in  the  campaign,  checked  into  a  hotel  and 
found  a  message  from  Beatty  waiting  for  him.  "You  know, 
when  you  got  messages  in  those  days,  they  asked  you  to  call 
a  particular  long-distance  operator,"  Mankiewicz  remem- 
bers. "They'd  say,  'Call  Operator  6  in  Los  Angeles';  it  was 
just  a  way  of  getting  a  call."  Mankiewicz  called  the  opera- 
tor, the  operator  found  Beatty,  and  then,  while  Mankiewicz 
waited  on  the  line,  she  asked  the  actor  how  the  call  was  to  be 
paid  for:  "Mr.  Beatty,  what  is  your  special  billing?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  deadpan,  "always  above  the  title,  in  a  size 
of  type  no  smaller  than  that  of  the  director." 

Beatty's  informal  nature  fit  the  campaign's.  His  youth  was 
not  conspicuous  in  an  organization  with  a  twenty-two-year- 
old  pollster  and  a  campaign  manager  only  in  his  mid-thirties. 
Beatty  established  a  particular  rapport  with  that  young  cam- 
paign manager,  a  former  Colorado  attorney  named  Gary 
Hart.  "They  were  very  simpatico,"  remembers  Judith  Old- 
ham, who  ran  the  McGovern  speakers'  bureau.  "They  went 
out  together.  They  were  both  interested  in  each  other.  Gary 
was  always  drawn  to  Warren's  star  quality,  and  Warren  was 
interested  in  Gary's  cerebral  qualities.  Gary  had  enormous 
charisma  in  that  campaign.  I  think  they  just  sort  of  fed  off 
each  other."  They  even  looked  vaguely  similar — tall,  thin, 
with  modish  long  hair.  "People  would  get  them  mixed  up," 
says  Oldham.  Once,  she  recalls,  Hart  was  eating  lunch  with 
Shirley  MacLaine,  and  a  group  of  campaign  interns  descend- 
ed on  the  table,  convinced  they  could  snare  an  autograph 
from  Warren  Beatty. 


Beatty's  ties,  though,  weren't  only  with  Hart.  He  built 
relationships  with  Mankiewicz,  Miles  Rubin,  the  business- 
man who  directed  McGovern 's  California  primary  cam- 
paign, pollster  Patrick  Caddell,  and  the  candidate  himself. 
Hart,  in  fact,  was  not  Beatty's  major  ally  inside  the  cam- 
paign. Responsible  for  organizing  the  details  of  the  campaign 
structure,  such  as  it  was,  Hart  had  less  time  than  Caddell  and 
some  others  for  Beatty's  iconoclastic  suggestions  on  how  to 
sell  McGovern  and  his  message.  "Gary,"  says  Beatty, 
"thought  my  ideas  were  funny."  Hart  recalls  thinking  many 
of  Beatty's  suggestions  were  "wacky." 

"Warren  was  a  real  adviser — political  advice,  ideas,  strat- 
egy," remembers  Caddell.  "He  wasn't  in  the  loop  per  se, 
but  he  was  in  the  loop  floating  in  and  out.  He  would  show  up 
[at  meetings]  and  he  would  be  there,  and  he  would  not  sit 
there  passively.  He  would  be  an  active  participant  and  would 
be  expected  to  be  an  active  participant.  Warren,  of  course, 
was  on  the  phone  with  everybody  every  day,  too.  He  really 
played  a  fairly  significant  role."  His  strength  inside  the  cam- 
paign was  his  very  lack  of  political  experience.  Mankiewicz 
thought  he  had  "fresh  ideas"  because  he  "didn't  carry  any 
baggage.  He  didn't  know  what  you  couldn't  do;  he  didn't 
have  all  the  political  lore.  He  was  always  coming  up  with 
quite  interesting  ideas." 

Beatty's  most  interesting  idea  came  to  him  during 
the  Florida  primary.  With  the  campaign  strapped 
for  money,  he  proposed  raising  funds  with  a  se- 
ries of  coast-to-coast  rock  concerts.  At  the  time, 
no  electric  guitars  had  yet  been  fired  up  for  a 
candidate.  Beatty  himself  didn't  know  much 
about  rock  'n'  roll,  but  once  he  decided  to  be- 
come an  impresario,  he  tenaciously  tracked 
down  several  of  the  industry's  top  stars.  He  targeted  the 
performers  conservatively;  as  it  turned  out  there  were  more 
acoustic  guitars  than  electric.  In  California,  he  persuaded 
Barbra  Streisand,  James  Taylor,  and  Carole  King — the  latter 
two  at  the  peak  of  their  popularity,  and  both  extremely  hesi- 
tant about  linking  themselves  to  a  politician — to  sing  for 
McGovern,  and  persuaded  Gene  Hackman,  Jack  Nicholson, 
Julie  Christie,  and  Sally  Kellerman  to  ^erve  as  celebrity 
ushers  to  direct  big  givers  to  their  seats.  For  the  climactic 
final  concert  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  Beatty  reunited 
Simon  and  Garfunkel,  Mike  Nichols  and  Elaine  May,  and 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary.  The  concerts  produced  at  least  $1 
million  for  the  cash-starved  campaign;  characteristically, 
Beatty  stayed  offstage  throughout,  invisibly  orchestrating 
the  events  from  the  wings. 

The  Hollywood  legions  Beatty  assembled  set  a  tone  for  the 
campaign;  it  was  said  in  1972  that  one  of  the  simplest  ways 
to  understand  the  differences  between  McGovern  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  to  look  at  the  stars  gathered  around  them. 
Mostly,  the  president  mingled  stiffly  with  stars  who  could 
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have  gathered  just  as  easily  for  Dwight  Eisenhower:  the  ven- 
erable icons,  now  lined  and  craggy — John  Wayne  and  Jimmy 
Stewart,  Charlton  Heston,  Bing  Crosby,  Rosalind  Russell, 
Jack  Benny,  Eddie  Fisher,  Frank  Sinatra.  At  a  time  when 
many  older  Americans  feared  the  collapse  of  traditional 
morality,  and  recoiled  from  the  sex,  drugs,  and  violence 
that  suddenly  permeated  so  many  films,  Nixon's  support- 
ers almost  all  stood  for  normalcy,  propriety,  the  way 
things  used  to  be — or  at  least  the  way  they  were  imagined 
on-screen. 

Beatty  understood  that  appeal — he  liked  Wayne,  and  en- 
joyed his  company;  he  even  enjoyed  the  company  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan — but  he  searched  for  a  contrasting  note.  The 
entertainers  around  McGovern  were  predominantly  young, 
hip,  irreverent.  Like  it  or  not,  Beatty  argued  at  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  show,  "a  great  deal  of  the  leadership 
of  this  [younger]  generation  comes  from  music  and  film 
people."  With  the  concerts,  he  aimed  to  provide  a  "stamp 
of  approval"  for  McGovern  from  those  cultural  heroes 
whose  audience  might  otherwise  never  listen  to  a  poli- 
tician. 

That  was  a  reasonable  idea,  given  the  premise  (which  had 
considerable  currency  in  the  McGovern  campaign)  that  the 
Democrats  might  win  the  election  by  activating  a  huge  bloc 
of  voters  currently  alienated  from  the  political  system.  But 
even  if  that  bloc  did  exist  in  a  form  that  could  be  mobi- 
lized— which  remains  debatable — the  soft-spoken,  uncharis- 
matic  McGovern  was  not  the  candidate  to  awaken  it,  no 
matter  how  many  rock  stars  Beatty  arrayed  around  him.  And 
if  McGovern  had  ever  had  any  chance  of  doing  so,  he  under- 
mined it  at  the  Democratic  convention  by  selecting  as  his 
running  mate  Missouri  senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  and  then 
dropping  him  after  learning  that  he  had  been  treated  for  men- 
tal illness. 

The  Eagleton  fiasco  produced  Beatty' s  boldest  campaign 
gambit.  He  looked  at  the  disaster  as  an  opportunity  to  solve 
one  of  McGovern's  deepest  problems.  Throughout  his  race 
to  the  nomination,  and  in  his  search  for  a  vice  president, 
McGovern  had  been  consistently  rebuffed  by  the  party  lead- 
ership. Beatty  thought  the  candidate  should  publicly  chal- 
lenge the  party  elders  to  come  to  his  aid  by  convening  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  calling  on  it  to  find  the 
new  vice-presidential  nominee.  Presumably,  the  D.N.C. 
would  turn  to  one  of  the  senior  Democrats  avoiding  McGov- 
ern— Edmund  Muskie,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Ted  Kennedy — 
who  would  be  hard-pressed  to  reject  a  public  summons  from 
their  own  party.  Beatty 's  choice  was  Humphrey.  He  went  to 
see  the  former  vice  president  and,  after  four  hours,  artfully 
backed  Humphrey  into  the  corner  he  had  avoided  since  Mc- 
Govern bested  him  for  the  nomination.  Humphrey  finally 
acknowledged  to  Beatty  that  if  the  D.N.C.  publicly  called  on 
him  to  accept  the  vice  presidency  he  couldn't  turn  away  from 
the  offer. 

Beatty  rushed  back  to  McGovern  and  reported  the  news. 
McGovern  was  suitably  impressed,  but  too  gentle  a  man  to 
box  Humphrey  into  that  corner,  he  instead  asked  him  di- 
rectly whether  he  would  accept  the  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nation. That  gave  Humphrey  the  wiggle  room  Beatty's 
formulation  hadn't;  he  said  no,  McGovern  settled  on  Sar- 
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gent  Shriver,  and  the  two  of  them  went  down  to  a  record- 
setting  defeat. 

It's  not  likely  Humphrey's  presence  on  the  ticket  would 
have  made  much  difference,  but  the  outcome  of  the 
Humphrey  maneuver  typified  Beatty's  experience  in 
the  campaign.  The  freshness  that  made  him  intriguing 
to  many  on  the  staff  ultimately  constrained  his  influ- 
ence. He  had  virtually  unlimited  access  to  the  candi- 
date and  the  senior  staff,  and  a  fertile  political 
imagination,  but  most  of  his  ideas,  now  lost  in  the  fog  of 
campaign  history,  were  too  audacious  or  impractical  for  Mc- 
Govern's  men.  "He  was  always  a  bold-stroke  guy  and  he  could 
never  understand  why  you  couldn't  do  those  things,"  says 
Hart.  "He  was  always  for.  .  .spending  all  the  campaign  money 
to  get  [McGovern]  on  prime-time  television  for  half  an  hour — 
or  something  bizarre  like  that." 

Quiet,  and  actually  somewhat  shy,  Beatty  lacked  skill  at 
the  infighting  necessary  to  translate  his  ideas  into  action. 
("He's  not  a  challenger,"  says  Mankiewicz.  "He's  an  an- 
swerer.") Still,  he  was  taken  seriously  throughout;  he  was 
never  dismissed  as  a  meddling  actor.  In  the  end,  Beatty  was 
left  characteristically  ambivalent  about  his  role.  "I  felt  that  I 
had  made  somewhat  of  a  contribution,"  he  says,  "but  that  it 
was  hard  for  me  to  function  in  the  confines  of  a  national 
campaign  that  wouldn't  do  what  I  said."  He  laughs  at  how 
absurd  that  sounds,  but  the  laughter  doesn't  hide  his  belief 
that  the  McGovern  campaign  didn't  fully  appreciate  how  to 
take  advantage  of  a  star  who  wanted  to  do  more  than  wave. 
If  disappointing  in  some  respects,  Beatty  found  the  experi- 
ence far  from  disillusioning.  He  liked  politics  and  stayed 
close  to  it.  Through  the  1970s,  as  his  stardom  and  stature 
within  the  film  industry  grew  from  such  critically  acclaimed 
hits  as  Shampoo  and  Heaven  Can  Wait,  he  was  often  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  candidate  for  office.  He  usually  dis- 
missed the  speculation  by  joking  that  if  he  ran,  people  would 
only  find  out  how  unsuited  he  was  for  public  office. 

But  Beatty  actually  considered  the  prospect  much  more 
seriously.  In  his  infrequent  interviews,  he  dwelt  with  unusual 
intensity  on  the  conflict  between  politics  and  the  arts — be- 
tween the  politician  and  the  artist  in  the  same  person,  one 
building  his  career  around  compromise,  the  other  pretending 
or  believing  himself  to  be  immune  from  it.  Later,  he  even 
made  a  film.  Reds,  that  examined  this  conflict  through  the 
life  of  author  John  Reed,  who  surrendered  his  career  as  a 
journalist  to  work  as  a  functionary  in  the  new  Soviet  state. 
The  film  was  ambivalent  about  whether  Reed  made  the  right 
choice,  just  as  Beatty  still  presents  himself  as  ambivalent 
about  his  own.  contrasting  decision  to  stick  to  his  craft. 

In  the  years  since  the  McGovern  campaign,  Beatty  has  had 
ample  opportunities  to  make  the  jump.  As  Ronald  Reagan 
left  the  statehouse  in  1974,  a  private  poll  measuring  the 
Democratic  prospects  to  succeed  him  as  California's  gover- 
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nor  put  Beatty  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Beatty  found  the  news 
"mildly  titillating."  He  was  confident  he  could  function  in 
the  political  arena;  after  fifteen  years  in  Hollywood,  he  fig- 
ured the  media  had  unearthed  all  the  scandal  it  was  going  to 
find  on  him.  But  he  remained  at  the  gate,  drawn  to  movies  he 
wanted  to  make  and  unconvinced  the  public  would  be  inter- 
ested in  what  he  wanted  to  say.  "I  believe  I  ran  out  of  gas 
[on  the  idea  of  running]  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  the  i 
country  was,  in  certain  areas,  in  decline  and  that  the  people  | 
didn't  want  to  accept  that,"  he  says.  "And  [as  a  result]  the 
leader  who  tried  to  force  the  people  to  accept  that  would  not 
only  be  unpopular  by  bringing  bad  news,  but  as  the  messen- 
ger of  the  bad  news  he  would  be  dismissed  or  worse.  ...  I 
never  wanted  to  play  Don  Quixote,  particularly,  and,  you 
know,  that  is  the  primary  thing  that  concerned  me." 

As  other  opportunities  appeared,  Beatty  let  them  pass,  per- 
haps waiting  for  a  summons  that  never  arrived.  ("I  think," 
McGovern  has  said,  "that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
some  ground  swell  develop.")  Only  fifty-three,  he  still  re- 
fuses to  close  off  the  possibility  of  following  Reed  and  Rea- 
gan into  a  political  career.  If  issues  sharpen,  if  the  political 
pulse  quickens,  perhaps  then,  Beatty  says  distantly,  "one 
would  want  to  rise  to  the  occasion."  But  that  would  be  sur- 
prising. If  he  does  someday  seek  office,  it  will  be  a  striking 
deviation  from  three  decades  of  behavior  for  Beatty  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  so  much  direct  public  scrutiny  in  a  situation 
over  which  he  can  exert  so  little  control.  As  famous  as  any- 
one in  Hollywood,  Beatty  has  defined  a  new  backstage  role 
for  celebrity  activists.  He  found  his  greatest  political  expres- 
sion not  in  front  of  a  microphone  but  on  the  telephone,  often 
late  at  night,  whispering  advice  to  George  McGovern  and 
then  a  decade  later  to  McGovern 's  former  campaign  manag- 
er, when  Gary  Hart  sought  to  wrest  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination  for  himself. 

Warren  Beatty  was  a  persistent,  if  shad- 
owy, presence  in  both  Hart  campaigns. 
Often,  he  manifested  himself  only  ovei 
the  phone,  keeping  tabs,  checking  out 
the  staff's  views  on  the  latest  twists  in 
the  race,  assessing  Hart's  morale.  Inn 
neling  information  from  the  staff  to  Hart 
and  from  Hart  to  the  stall;  he  was  always 
difficult  to  find,  yet  somehow  always  around.  (Hart,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  own  capacity  lor  surprise  and  iectt< ) 
called  Beatty  "the  Phantom")  "He  was  disruptive  10  m\ 
sleep,"  says  Kathy  Bushkin,  Hart's  chief  spokeswoman  in 
the  19S4  campaign.  "He  was  the  kind  of  person  who  called 
you  at  three  in  the  morning  and  just  wanted  to  know  uh.it 
was  going  on." 

Beatty  himself  describes  his  role  in  the  ll.ut  racea  vagtiel) 
"I  don't  think  of  myself  SS  having  done  much,"  he  >.i\s       I 
tried  to  be  a  good  friend  and  I  tried  to  help  in  any  way  that  I 
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ould.  There  was  a  part  of  me  that  always ...  I  don't  know.  I 
did  whatever  I  could. ' '  That  included  much  more  than  Beatty 's 
modesty  implies.  In  the  McGovern  campaign  Beatty  estab- 
lished the  backstage  role  for  the  star;  in  the  Hart  campaigns  he 
perfected  it.  "Warren  always  hoped,"  says  Bushkin,  "to 
make  this  the  greatest  movie  he  ever  directed  or  produced." 

As  in  the  McGovern  campaign,  Beatty  meant  that,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  literally.  Though  he  took  no  title,  he 
actively  tried  to  shape  the  media  strategy  and  message  for 
both  Hart  campaigns.  His  influence  derived  initially  from 
Hart's  respect  for  his  communication  skills.  "I  think  he  is 
clearly  very  smart  about  public  mood  and  opinion,"  Hart 
says,  "very  smart.  He  cannot  always  translate  that  into  poli- 
tics any  more  than  my  instincts  in  the  same  regard  can  be 
translated  into  what  are  the  movies  you  ought  to  make.  But  I 
always  liked  to  talk  to  him  to  get  a  sense  of  public  mood  and 
cultural  currents  and  how  they  might  influence  visceral  feel- 
ings about  politics,  about  leadership,  about  issues." 

Both  in  1984  and  four  years  later,  others  came  to  share 
Hart's  assessment.  As  in  1972,  Beatty  saw  his  role  mostly  as 
challenging  the  limits  of  conventional  wisdom.  "Warren 
deals  in  a  world  of  big  ideas  because  he  is  trying  to  get  big 
audiences  to  watch  his  products,"  says  Mark  Green,  a 
.speechwriter  for  Hart  in  1984.  "So  in  meetings  he  would 
sometimes  come  up  with  ideas  you  could  call  'Hail  Mary' 
passes,  some  of  which  were  great  and  some  of  which  were  a 
little  far-out."  And  some  of  which  hit  home. 

Consistently  and  effectively,  Beatty  urged  Hart  to  talk  less 
about  policy  abstractions  and  more  about  the  realities  voters 
faced.  "His  biggest  role  was  that  he  talked  to  Gary,  as  a  non- 
inside-the-Beltway  thinker,  about  what  he  thought  was  going 
on,"  remembers  Bushkin.  "God  knows  Warren  doesn't  live 
a  lunch-bucket  kind  of  life,  but  if  Gary  was  using  language  in 
a  speech  or  a  debate  that  was  too  lawyerlike  or  Washington- 
oriented,  Warren  could  remind  him  that  couldn't  sell.  He 
was  trying  to  get  Gary  focused  on .  .  .  making  his  points  in 
graphic,  effective  ways." 

Beatty's  less-is-more  view  of  publicity  colored  Hart's.  In 
1987,  Hart  relied  largely  on  Beatty's  advice  in  accepting 
from  his  staff  an  unusual  strategy  for  the  first  stage  of  the 
campaign:  a  heavy  burst  of  publicity  around  the  announce- 
ment, and  then  several  months  of  low  visibility,  writing, 
giving  speeches  to  small  audiences,  staying  out  of  the  head- 
lines. Hart  recalls  Beatty's  thinking  as  "You  don't  want  to 
become  old  news.  I  think  I  learned  from  him  [the  importance 
of  managing  publicity]  as  much  by  example  as  anything 
else."  Hart  believed  Beatty's  refusal  to  reveal  his  personal 
|  life  created  a  mystique  that  deepened  interest  in  the  actor, 
and  often  cited  that  to  rebut  the  staffs  argument  that  Hart 
needed  to  talk  about  himself  more  to  voters.  But  Hart  took 
the  notion  a  long  step  further  than  even  Beatty  thought  wise.  To 
the  staff's  relief,  Beatty  argued  to  the  candidate  that,  in  this 
respect,  their  situations  were  not  comparable — that,  while  Hart 


might  need  less  overall  exposure,  people  needed  to  know  him 
more  intimately.  "Warren  was  always  talking  to  Gary  about 
ways  to  show  things  about  himself,  which  he  wasn't  comfort- 
able doing,"  says  William  Shore,  Hart's  longtime  aide-de- 
camp. That  advice  helped  erode,  if  not  break  down,  Hart's 
stubborn  insistence  that  voters  cared  more  about  candidates' 
position  papers  than  about  their  personalities. 

Because  of  his  long  relationship  with  Hart,  Beatty 
also  functioned  in  an  entirely  different  sphere,  as 
a  counselor  and  confidant  to  the  candidate.  On 
many  tense  occasions,  the  staff  looked  to  Beatty, 
who  seemed  unruffled  by  any  situation,  to  com- 
pose the  tightly  wired  candidate.  "He  could  ab- 
solutely get  Gary  to  calm  down,"  says  Bushkin. 
"If  Gary  was  obsessed  about  some  problem,  he 
could  absolutely  get  his  mind  off  of  it."  During  the  final 
stages  of  the  1984  campaign,  Beatty  typically  was  the  last 
man  in  the  room  with  Hart  before  the  debates  between  the 
candidates,  relaxing  him  and  focusing  him  on  the  confronta- 
tion ahead.  In  the  maelstrom  of  the  Democratic  convention 
that  summer,  he  did  the  same. 

His  friendship  with  Hart  also  allowed  Beatty  to  finally 
exercise  his  ideas  on  the  campaign's  fundamental  shape  and 
direction.  Following  Hart's  loss  to  Walter  Mondale  in  the 
1984  Illinois  primary,  Beatty  threw  himself  physically  into 
the  operation.  As  the  campaign  shifted  to  New  York,  Ray- 
mond Strother,  Hart's  media  consultant,  Pat  Caddell,  and 
Beatty  persuaded  the  candidate  to  give  a  half-hour  televised 
speech  as  a  way  of  reviving  his  flagging  effort.  It  was  the 
sort  of  bold  stroke  that  appealed  to  Beatty  and  Caddell  both. 
But  on  the  evening  it  was  to  be  recorded  a  snowstorm  immo- 
bilized the  East  Coast,  and  all  the  plans  flew  into  disarray. 
Hart  arrived  at  the  studio  late;  Caddell,  who  had  the  only 
copy  of  the  revised  speech,  arrived  even  later.  The  speech, 
after  Caddell' s  rewrite,  came  in  roughly  twice  as  long  as  the 
half-hour  the  campaign  had  purchased. 

With  airtime  pressing  against  them,  Beatty  joined  with 
Strother  and  Caddell  in  frantically  revising  and  cutting.  It 
was  more  like  triage  than  surgery;  Caddell  and  Beatty  scrib- 
bled changes  even  as  Hart  recorded  the  fir^t  pages.  Hart  was 
tired  and  looked  it,  the  preparation  was  rushed  and  sounded 
it,  and  the  speech  bombed.  But  Strother  came  out  of  the 
debacle  impressed  by  Beatty's  steadiness  amid  the  chaos. 
"Beatty  was  a  stable  influence  in  the  room,  very  calm,  very 
stable,"  he  recalls,  "not  what  I  expected  from  a  high-profile 
Hollywood  person.  He  let  everyone  express  themselves  first 
and  then  jumped  in,  actually  kind  of  timidly  nosed  himself 
in.  .  .  .  Beatty  always  seemed  to  be  tuned  in  to  the  larger 
picture." 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  through  the  New  York  primary 
and  especially  in  its  dispiriting  aftermath,  Beatty  was  a  piv- 
otal figure  in  the  campaign,  perhaps  in  some  ways  the  pivotal 
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Beatty  still  speaks  about  Hart's  fall  with 


figure.  "He  was,  at  one  time  in  the  campaign,"  says  Cad- 
dell,  "the  only  person  the  candidate  would  talk  to.  This 
was  around  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  It's  a  very  strange 
period  in  the  campaign.  He's  a  very  close  friend  of  the 
candidate,  therefore  Gary  was  comfortable  being  with 
him,  trusted  him.  He  wasn't  [comfortable]  with  any  of  us, 
and  therefore  Beatty  was  a  refuge  for  him." 

That  may  slightly  overstate  Beatty's  primacy.  But  there's 
no  question  he  assumed  a  key  role  in  trying  to  rebuild  the 
campaign's  internal  structure  after  Hart  stumbled  following 
his  initial  breakthrough  in  1984.  Beatty's  first  job  was  to 
reconcile  Caddell  and  Hart,  whose  relationship  had  collapsed 
in  a  miasma  of  competing  strategic  visions,  personality 
clashes,  and  ego  competition.  Much  the  way  Caddell  once 
thought  he  could  persuade  Beatty  to  marry  Diane  Keaton, 
Beatty  thought  he  alone  could  bring  together  the  mercurial 
pollster  and  his  willful  candidate.  "I  will  solve  this,"  he  told 
Caddell  as  he  packed  his  bags  for  New  York.  "I  am  coming 
to  solve  this." 

Beatty  tried.  Caddell  had  removed  himself  physically  from 
the  campaign;  he  was  staying  in  a  separate  hotel,  sulking,  in 
his  own  words,  "like  Achilles  in  his  tent."  Beatty  coaxed 
him  out,  arranging  dinners  after  the  long  campaign  days 
where  he,  Caddell,  and  Hart  would  talk,  about  anything  but 
the  race  itself. 

That  kept  Caddell  in  the  campaign  orbit  but  did  not  resolve 
the  dispute,  which,  beyond  the  personal  friction,  boiled 
down  to  Hart's  resistance  to  Caddell's  strategy  of  challeng- 
ing Mondale  more  directly.  Finally,  on  the  evening  after 
Mondale  won  a  solid  victory  in  New  York,  when  the  sena- 
tor's advisers  had  convened  in  the  hotel  room  of  campaign 
manager  Oliver '  'Pudge' '  Henkel  to  assess  their  options,  Beat- 
ty watched  Caddell  remain  self-consciously  silent  and  decid- 
ed the  time  for  stroking  was  past.  After  an  hour,  when 
Caddell  had  still  not  spoken  a  word,  but  merely  paced  and 
glowered,  Beatty  took  him  outside  and  dressed  him  down.  It 
was,  he  told  Caddell ,  no  time  to  brood.  Though  Beatty  could  be 
so  soft-spoken  as  to  be  nearly  inaudible,  this  was  not  one  of 
those  occasions.  "He  just  really  ripped  the  shit  out  of  me  about 
it  and  made  me  go  back  in  there,"  Caddell  recalled.  And,  in 
fact,  once  he  entered  the  debate,  Caddell  convinced  the  others 
that  Hart  needed  to  sharpen  his  differences  with  Mondale. 

Hart  and  his  team  limped  into  Pennsylvania  for  the 
next  primary,  still  bewildered,  divided,  and 
adrift.  As  clearly  as  anyone  in  Hart's  demoral- 
ized assemblage,  Beatty  saw  the  need  for  in- 
ternal restructuring,  and  helped  to  arrange  it. 
At  the  campaign's  hotel  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Beatty  cornered  in  an  elevator  John  T. 
McEvoy,  a  veteran  Washington  political  oper- 
ative who  had  been  consulting  with  the  campaign  and  had 
come  to  assist  in  the  preparation  for  the  next  debate. 
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"You've  got  to  come  into  this  campaign,"  Beatty  said. 
"You've  got  to  run  this  campaign."  The  two  men  talked  in 
Beatty's  suite  at  the  hotel,  where  Hart  and  his  staff  were 
preparing  for  the  debate,  largely  under  Beatty's  direction. 
(Caddell  had  walked  out  again  in  another  raging  dispute  with 
the  candidate.  "It's  your  campaign,"  he  said  to  Beatty. 
"You  take  care  of  it.") 

McEvoy  eventually  agreed  to  come  in  as  senior  counsel. 
"Beatty  was  as  instrumental  in  my  coming  to  the  campaign 
as  anyone,"  he  says.  For  the  next  several  weeks  he  ran  the 
campaign,  helping  Hart  to  a  series  of  late-primary  victories, 
until  Henkel,  the  original  campaign  manager,  reasserted  his 
authority. 

Though  Beatty  retreated  from  his  hands-on  role  once  the 
reorganization  was  in  place,  he  remained  a  strong  presence 
through  the  campaign's  last  weeks,  especially  for  the  final 
contest  in  California.  More  confident  than  a  decade  earlier, 
Beatty  pressed  his  views  more  doggedly,  but  he  also  accept- 
ed defeat  graciously.  After  he  had  lobbied  Hart  on  some 
point,  small  or  large,  senior  staff  members  who  disagreed 
with  the  decision  could  reopen  the  issue  with  Beatty,  and  if 
they  could  convince  him  he  was  wrong,  he  would  call  Hart 
and  say  so.  He  did  not  demand  special  treatment  or  limou- 
sines; he  would  jump  on  the  bus  with  the  rest  of  the  staff.  (In 
New  York,  after  the  tense  editing  session  for  Hart's  disas- 
trous half-hour  broadcast,  Beatty  went  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
of  the  editing  room.) 

"What  he  did  was  play  the  role  of  cardinal,  of  senior  close 
friend,  with  an  aplomb  and  effectiveness  I've  not  seen  in 
other  presidential  campaigns,  and  I've  been  in  four  of 
them,"  says  McEvoy.  "The  senior  friend  is  usually  an  offi- 
cious guy,  however  well-meaning,  who  ham-handedly  sticks 
his  head  in  where  it  doesn't  belong,  and  you  wind  up  having  to 
coddle  him  and  move  around  him.  But  Beatty .  .  .  had  a  positive 
influence  on  what  happened  without  in  any  way  displacing  the 
people  who  had  personal  responsibilities  for  things.  .  .  .  When 
things  would  start  coming  unglued,  he  wouldn't  necessarily 
rush  to  glue  them  back  together  at  that  moment,  but  you  got  the 
sense  he  would  speak  to  Hart  later.  You  might  describe  him  as 
glue  in  a  very  loosely  jointed  operation." 

In  Hart's  aborted  1988  campaign,  Beatty  did  not  as- 
sume as  great  an  operational  responsibility.  He  once 
again  insinuated  ideas  into  the  mix  through  his  regular 
phone  conversations  with  Shore  and  campaign  manag- 
er William  P.  Dixon,  but  mostly  he  kept  his  counsel 
for  Hart.  Aides  who  proposed  an  idea  to  Hart  grew 
accustomed  to  him  saying,  a  day  or  two  later,  that  he 
had  checked  it  with  Beatty.  An  old  friend  with  a  sym- 
pathetic ear,  a  record  of  accomplishment  Hart  respected,  .uul 
no  stake  in  the  endless  internal  campaign  struggles,  Beatty 
could  raise  issues  with  Hart  that  the  staff  could  not. 

Still,   Hart's  complex  relationship  with   Beatty  was  not 


l/ident  anguish. 


completely  free  from  competition.  When  Hart 
first  decided  to  run  for  president,  it  was  appar- 
ent to  him  that  Beatty  found  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept that  he  was  not  the  candidate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Beatty' s  artistic  accomplishments 
excited  similar  yearnings  in  Hart.  "Whenever 
I  would  hear  Hart  talk  about  Warren  with 
awestruck  tones,  it  had  to  do  with  what 
Warren  had  done  in  a  film,  not  that  Warren 
had  a  gorgeous  woman  at  dinner,"  says 
Shore.  Beatty  himself  felt  Hart  envied  his 
[freedom  to  express  himself  without  a  politi- 
cian's fear  of  offending  some  portion  of  the 
public.  "I  think  Gary  would  have  liked  to 
have  made  a  movie  like  Reds,"  Beatty  says, 
"and  I  think  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
freedom  to .  .  .  say  exactly  what  he  thinks  the 
truth  is."  (Hart  couches  his  admiration  for 
Beatty 's  work  in  less  heroic  terms.  "Reds 
was  brilliant,  brilliant,  brilliant,"  he  says. 
"I'm  fascinated  by  that.  But  the  fascination 
is  not  that  I  can  tell  a  truth  that  I  can't  tell  in 
politics;  it's  just,  'What  a  creative  thing 
to  do.'  ") 

To  whatever  degree,  Beatty 's  artistic  ac- 
complishment was  one  attraction  for  Hart. 
But  many  around  the  candidate  had  no  doubt 
he  also  found  the  freedom  of  Beatty 's  afflu- 
ent, glamorous,  indulgent  life  of  personal  and 
sexual  freedom — the  Hollywood  myth  dis- 
tilled— extremely  attractive.  "Beatty  didu't 
need  Gary  Hart  the  way  movie  stars  frequently  need  politi- 
cians for  validation,"  says  McEvoy.  "He  was  Warren  Beat- 
ty, he  was  terribly  successful,  he  had  all  the  women  he  could 
ever  handle,  he  was  very  rich,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  need  it; 
he  was  doing  it  for  a  friend.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  as 
everything  that  has  happened  has  shown,  Hart  had  this  big 
hole  in  the  middle,  and  I  think  he  needed  Beatty:  this  kid 
from  Kansas  needed  a  movie  star.  Beatty  took  him  into  a 
world  of  power,  in  terms  of  hard  power  and  sexual  power, 
where  there  Avas  license  for  things  that  were  forbidden  in 
Ottawa,  Kansas.  .  .  .  The  difference  was  Beatty  was  a  sin- 
gle [unmarried]  movie  star,  and  his  reputation  was  in  fact 
enhanced  by  it,  and  Hart  was  playing  with  fire  at  all 
times." 

These  complex  strands  of  envy  and  affinity  have  often 
been  woven  into  a  neat  ball:  the  conclusion  that  Hart  wanted 
to  be  Beatty  and  Beatty  wished  to  be  Hart.  That  judgment 
has  an  alluring  symmetry,  but  is  ultimately  too  neat.  Hart 
didn't  crave  the  adoration  of  fans  so  much  as  the  reverence  of 
voters — he  wanted,  as  Caddell  suggests,  "political  adula- 
tion," not  silver-screen  celebrity,  to  be  "Jack  Kennedy,  not 
a  movie  star."  ("It  presumes  neither  one  of  us  knows  who 


Presidential  hopeful  Gary  Hart,  above  in  1984,  nicknamed  Beatty  "the  Phantom." 


we  are,"  Hart  says  of  the  theory  that  he  wanted  to  be  Beatty. 
"I  don't  want  to  be  a  movie  star,  never  did.  To  say  that  a 
person  who  has  been  in  public  life  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  and  is  very  deeply  motivated  by  issues  and  ideas 
...  is  sort  of  confused  about  what  he  wanted  to  do  in  life  is 
nonsense.")  And  Beatty,  for  all  his  attraction  to  the  politi- 
cal world,  all  his  swirling  hopes  of  achieving  office,  un- 
derstood that  a  political  career  would  entail  sacrifices  he 
might  not  easily  endure. 

Their  jostle  and  envy  were,  in  fact,  normal  for  two  accom- 
plished men  of  nearly  the  same  age.  They  were  more  com- 
plementary than  competitive:  through  Hart,  Beatty  could 
operate  at  the  highest  level  of  national  politics;  through  Beat- 
ty, Hart  could  touch  the  quintessence  of  the  Hollywood 
myth.  Their  friendship,  which  both  men  counted  among  their 
deepest,  ultimately  thrived  on  synergy  not  rivalry,  much  like 
John  F.  Kennedy's  friendship  with  Frank  Sinatra.  They  saw 
in  each  other  similar  temperaments  in  dissimilar  circum- 
stances. "They  weren't  in  competition,"  says  Patricia  Meda- 
voy,  who  organized  support  for  Hart  in  Hollywood  in  both 
1984  and  1988.  "They  were  like  two  bookends;  they  were  like 
yinandyang.  They  were  alter  egos."  (Continued  on  page  1 18) 
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Under  Reagan,  only  the  rich 
got  richer,  right?  Wrong. 

The  conventional  view  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  is  that  they  enriched 
the  rich,  soaked  the  poor  and  created  deficits  which,  politicians  say,  can 
only  be  cut  by  raising  taxes. 

But  Forbes  reports  that  liberal  Harvard  economist  Lawrence  Lindsey 
says,  thanks  to  Reagan's  tax  cuts,  not  only  will  the  budget  be  balanced  by 
the  mid  90s,  but  the  economy  will  be  generating  massive  surplusses. 

Lindsey  says  further  that  more  tax  cuts  are  necessary  "to  preserve 
the  incentive  and  to  avoid  giving  the  politicians  money  for  pork." 
Obviously  not  a  popular  notion  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Having  the  guts  to  give  voice  to  unorthodox — sometimes  un- 
popular— ideas  is  how  Forbes  made  its  reputation.  And  it's  why  so 
many  decision  makers  depend  on  Forbes  for  information  they  can't 
find  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  a  1989  study  done  by  independent  researcher  Market  Facts 
Inc.,  shows  that  America's  top  executives  find  that  Forbes  gives  them 
better  information  and  insights  than  either  Business  Week  or  Fortune. 
And  that,  of  the  three,  Forbes  is  their  favorite. 

What's  more,  Forbes  is  the  lowest  cost  way  for  advertisers  to  reach 
this  high-powered  crew.  Which  is  why  only  one  magazine — with  over 
52s  issues  a  year — topped  biweekly  Forbes 
in  ad  pages  for  1989. 

If  you  expect  to  be  a  success  with  the 
successful,  run  your  ads  in  the  magazine 
that's  not  afraid  of  the  unexpected.  Forbes. 


No  guts.  No  story. 
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Anjelica — Solo 

(Continued  from  page  67)  by  experience. 
One-on-one,  she  is  vigorously  direct  and 
funny,  given  to  startling  bits  of  mimicry 
(when  she  quotes  John  Huston,  she  is 
John  Huston)  and  muscular  opinions  ("I 
can't  help  feeling  the  world  is  on  this  ter- 
rible roller  coaster,  where  nobody  can 
really  get  it  up  since  the  atom  bomb"). 
"It's  like  in  some  weird  way  she  has  not 
spent  a  lot  of  time  doing  small  talk,  or 
making  up  an  official  presence  to  stand  in 
for  her,"  says  the  writer  Joan  Juliet  Buck, 
a  friend  since  childhood. 

Joan  Didion  has  written  of  the  impor- 
tance of  staying  "on  nodding  terms  with 
the  people  we  used  to  be,  whether  we  find 
them  attractive  company  or  not."  It  is,  of 
course,  a  trait  essential  to  acting.  And 
Huston  can  evoke  the  unstrung  girl  she 
once  was  without  self-protective  conde- 
scension or  distance.  When  I  bring  up 
Cannes,  for  example,  for  which  she'll  be 
leaving  in  a  few  weeks,  she  recalls  her 
unhappy  visit  there  in  1974.  She  was  with 
Nicholson,  who  would  win  the  Best  Actor 
prize  for  The  Last  Detail  and  with  whom 
she'd  recently  fallen  in  love,  and  was  un- 
comfortably ensconced  in  what  she  terms 
her  "lady  of  leisure"  period.  She  recalls 
how  "guys  would  come  up  to  Jack  on  the 
Croisette,  and  a  hand  would  be  put  on  my 
chest  to  strong-arm  me  away,  and  young 
women,  nubile  blondes,  would  be  intro- 
duced sort  of  offeringly  to  him."  Every- 
thing seemed  grotesque,  even  the  movies. 
One  day  she  watched  Hearts  and  Minds, 
the  Vietnam  documentary,  and  a  Jodo- 
rowsky  film  in  which  "frogs  exploded 
and  people  defecated  on  tables.  ...  I  went 
back  to  the  hotel  after  this  extraordinary 
day  and  literally  couldn't  get  out  of  bed 
for  the  next  four. ' ' 

Huston's  active  memories  of  a  less  cen- 
tered self  may  help  explain  what  sets  her 
apart  from  other  great  chameleon  ac- 
tresses like  Meryl  Streep.  No  matter  how 
extreme  or  psychically  bruised  her  charac- 
ters are,  Huston  never  removes  herself 
from  them  by  technique,  investing  them 
instead  with  a  rich,  empathetic  dignity 
which  forces  you,  on  some  level,  to  iden- 
tify. Her  Maerose  Prizzi,  the  manipulative 
Mafia  dragon  lady,  was  a  woman  palpa- 
bly shaped  by  rejection;  her  nagging  Do- 
lores, the  unhinged  mistress  in  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors,  a  nerve-twanging  pic- 
ture of  the  obsessive  in  all  of  us.  Asked  if 
she  could  portray  Hedda  Nussbaum,  the 
battered  New  York  woman  who  stood 
passively  by  while  her  lover  beat  their 
adopted  daughter  to  death,  she  responds 


instantly  and  emphatically.  "I  bet  you  I 
could.  I  understand  that  situation.  Not  that 
I  felt  it  could  get  to  that  point  in  my  life, 
but  I've  been  hit." 

It's  odd,"  says  Huston  over  lunch  in  a 
favorite  Italian  restaurant,  '"how  cir- 
cumstances in  my  life  run  parallel  to  my 
work  in  film."  With  the  movies  on  which 
she  worked  with  her  father,  or  with  Nich- 
olson, a  certain  amount  of  disconcerting 
overlap  between  real  and  fictive  worlds 
was  inevitably  built  into  the  projects.  But 
there  are  stranger  examples.  During  the 
making  of  The  Grifters,  a  movie  in  which 
sinister  violence  is  pervasive.  Huston  was 
shooting  a  scene  on  the  L.A.  freeway 
when  a  man  with  a  bleeding  face,  spotting 
the  crew's  police  escort,  pulled  over;  the 
side  window  of  his  car  had  been  blown 
out  by  a  sniper's  random  gunshot.  Huston 
remembers  trembling  and  thinking  it  felt 
very  much  a  part  of  the  movie.  "You 
start  to  deal  with  guns,  and  guns  come 
up  in  life.  It  does  invoke  something. 
You  have  to  be  careful;  you  really  have 
to  be  careful." 

She  points  out  that  her  part  in  Enemies, 
a  film  shot  in  Brooklyn  in  which  she 
played  a  character  whose  husband  has  a 
child  with  another  woman,  was  chillingly 
prophetic.  "That  very  much  reflected 
what  was  to  go  on  in  my  life  directly  after 
I  came  back  to  Los  Angeles  after  the  mov- 
ie," she  says  dryly.  "That  was  pretty 
close  to  the  bone,  I  would  say." 

That,  basically,  is  all  Huston  will  offer 
about  the  circumstances  which  brought 
her  long  affair  with  Nicholson  to  an  end: 
the  revelation,  late  last  year,  that  Nichol- 
son was  having  a  baby  with  Rebecca 
Broussard,  a  former  waitress  at  Helena's 
restaurant — of  which  Nicholson  is  part 
owner — who  appears  in  his  long-awaited 
film.  The  Two  Jakes.  (The  child,  a  daugh- 
ter named  Lorraine  Broussard  Nicholson, 
was  born  in  late  April.)  Nicholson  has 
said  in  interviews  that  he  is  not  by  nature 
monogamous,  and  there  has  always  been 
speculation  as  to  how  open  his  relation- 
ship with  Huston  was.  When  the  subject 
comes  up,  Huston  says,  "I  don't  think  it's 
for  public  consumption,  how  I  relate  to 
Jack.  I'm  protective  about  that."  Asked  if 
they're  still  in  communication,  she  an- 
swers, "Yeah,  wc  speak."  And  when  I 
mention  the  "end"  of  the  relationship, 
she  responds.  "I  don't  think  relationships 
come  to  an  end.  Period."  A  picture  ol 
Nicholson — grinning  subversively  be- 
tween two  small  Huffy  dogs  (the  parents 
of  Huston's  dog,  Minnie) — still  sits  in  a 
small  cameo  frame  on  the  desk  in  I  Ins 
ton's  living  room. 


Her  longtime  friend  Jeremy  Railton.  the  I 
production  designer,  who  worked  with 
Nicholson  on  The  Two  Jakes,  elaborates. 
"You  don't  get  over  something — the  trag- 
edy of  your  parents'  death,  or  anything, 
like  that.  It  just  becomes  part  of  you.  And 
they  [Nicholson  and  Huston]  are  basically 
friends.  I  mean,  they've  been  friends  for 
how  long — seventeen  years? — so  that 
doesn't  end.  It  will  never  end." 

Another  friend  says  that  Huston  was 
"more  mad  at  Jack  than  heartbroken"  by 
the  Broussard  affair.  In  any  case,  the  last 
months  of  1989  were  trying  for  a  woman 
who  has  said  she  despises  "public  humili- 
ation," and  made  worse  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  the  December  Playboy,  of  an 
explicitly  prurient  interview  with  an  En- 
glish starlet  who  claimed  to  have  been 
Nicholson's  lover.  "An  article  on  Jack's 
sexual  prowess  at  Christmas  is  hardly  my 
idea  of  a  nice  present  over  the  Yuletide 
season."  Huston  says  fiercely.  "It's 
something  that  I  won't  look  at  on  the 
newsstand,  or  condescend  to  open  and  in- 
vest with  my  interest  and  my  power." 

But  Huston  had  the  salvation  of  work, 
with  what  may  turn  out  to  be  her  strongest 
starring  performance  to  date.  In  The  drift- 
ers, a  black,  twisted  tale  adapted  from  Jim 
Thompson's  novel  and  shot  in  L.A.  last 
November  and  December,  she  plays  Lilly 
Dillon,  a  hard-bitten  survivor  of  a  eon 
woman.  "She  was  cold  and  dead-eye. 
And  1  was  not  feeling  eold  and  dead-eye 
in  my  life  It  was  good  for  me.  I  like  Lil- 
ly. She  was  a  cool  barometer.'1 

Those  who  worked  with  her  praise  her 
ability  to  confront  unflinchingly  the  lilm's 
darker  elements,  including  a  brutal  torture 
scene  "It  was  ghastly  shooting  it."  says 
Frears.  "But  she  had  a  wonderful  phrase, 
She  would  quote  her  father  saying,  Hon 
ey,  just  do  it;  just  do  it,  honey  '  As  if  you 
could  talk  until  you  were  blue  in  the  face, 
but  in  the  end  you  just  had  to  do  it . " 

Even  as  a  little  girl,  Huston  recalls.  I 
rail  a  sort  ol  duality:  when  it  came  to 
physical  things,  I  was  really  quite  brave, 
sometimes  leekless.  but  [theft  WtlC]  B 
lot  of  psychic  ghouls."  She  was  hum  on 
July  9,  1951.  to  the  imperious,  brilliant 
film  director  John  Huston  then  felt) 
live  and  oil  m  the  Congo  shooting  //'< 
African  Queen    and  Ricki  Soma  Huston, 

Huston's  fourth  wile.  a  twenty  two  \e.u 

old  formei  ballerina  with  the  face  ol  .i 
Renaissance  Madonna 
Anjelica  Huston's  childhood  was  spent 

largely   at   St.   derails.   ;i   baronial    I  10 

acre  estate   iii  Gal  way,   Ireland,   where 

Huston  hail  chosen  to  settle  his  lainik     l( 

was  m  man)  ways  an  Edenic,  ii  isolated. 
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setting  for  Anjelica  and  her  older  brother, 
Tony,  to  grow  up  in,  but  the  little  girl 
soon  perceived  "potential  glitches  in  par- 
!•  adise."  Her  father — a  man  who  appears 
{  ito  have  been  constitutionally  incapable  of 
long-term  monogamy — was  away  much 
of  the  time  on  location,  and  even  when  he 
was  home,  his  daughter  didn't  perceive 
"a  lot  of  intimacy"  between  her  parents; 
they  lived,  in  fact,  in  two  separate  build- 
ings on  the  estate,  the  stately  three-story 
Big  House,  where  Huston  played  country 
squire  and  entertained  visitors  from  Bran- 
do to  Sartre,  and  the  cozier  Little  House, 
where  Ricki  stayed  with  the  children. 
"There  were  always  questions  one  really 
didn't  want  to  ask,  because  they  might  be 
answered,"  says  Huston.  At  St.  Cleran's, 
she  says,  her  father  introduced  "a  parade 
of  beautiful  young  women  that  one  want- 
ed to  emulate,  and  try  on  their  stockings, 
and  put  on  their  makeup.  But,  you  know, 
one's  mother  didn't  react  all  that  well 
when  you  told  her  what  a  great  time  you'd 
had  with  them." 

Movies,  she  says  simply,  "were  what 
my  father  did,  part  of  the  ongoing  reali- 
ty." The  only  films  she  saw  were  her  fa- 
ther's, and  she  grew  up  thinking  that  her 
grandfather,  the  great  character  actor  Wal- 
ter Huston,  was  the  toothless  prospector 


in  John  Huston's  The  Treasure  of  the  Sier- 
ra Madre.  When  Huston  was  eleven,  her 
parents  separated,  and  Ricki  took  the  chil- 
dren to  London.  Shortly  after  that,  Anjel- 
ica received  the  shock  of  learning  that  her 
father  had  had  a  son — Danny  Huston, 
now  a  director  in  L.A. — by  another  wom- 
an. "Growing  up  in  my  family,"  she  says 
today,  "was  not  without  its  extraordinary 
peaks  and  valleys." 

She  came  into  rebellious  teenhood  in 
mod  London.  "I  was  wearing  a  lot  of 
black  eye  makeup  and  climbing  out  the 
bathroom  window  at  night  to  go  dancing 
at  the  Middle  Earth.  My  father  did  not  like 
the  look  and  feel  of  this  one  bit."  He  re- 
sponded, in  a  grand  paternal  gesture,  by 
casting  his  daughter  as  the  star  in  A  Walk 
with  Love  and  Death,  a  saga  of  young 
love  in  wartime  set  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Anjelica  entered  the  project,  shot  in 
Austria  and  Italy,  with  sullen  reluctance. 
Asked  how  she  felt  about  her  father  at  the 
time,  she  answers  with  a  deep-voiced 
monosyllable.  "Dread."  And  what  did 
she  learn  from  the  experience?  "More 
dread."  Did  she  think  of  herself  as 
an  actress  when  she'd  completed  it? 
"No-o-o-o." 

Shortly  after  she  returned  to  London, 
she  was  "shaken  awake"  one  morning  to 


be  told  that  her  mother,  who  by  then  had 
an  infant  daughter  by  another  man,  had 
been  killed  in  a  car  crash  in  the  South  of 
France.  Feeling  unmoored  and  fragile, 
Huston  flew  to  New  York  to  understudy 
Marianne  Faithfull  as  Ophelia  in  Tony 
Richardson's  Hamlet  and  to  do  promo- 
tional appearances  for  Walk,  which  was 
receiving  scathing  reviews.  "It  was  the 
most  terrible  moment,"  says  Huston.  "I 
started  feeling  I  was  responsible  for  ev- 
eryone's ills,  for  the  nonsense  of  the  mov- 
ie and  for  this  and  that.  I  believe  I 
apologized  to  America  on  a  David  Frost 
show.  I  just  wanted  to  be  approved  of, 
somewhere,  somehow." 

Her  exotic  looks  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  style  magazines;  she  began  model- 
ing and  was  soon  involved  with  a  photog- 
rapher in  his  forties  named  Bob  Richard- 
son, who  was  known  for  his  dark,  soulful 
fashion  pictures.  Of  the  relationship, 
which  lasted  four  years,  Huston  says, 
"He  had  problems,  and  obviously  so  did 
1.  I  was  scared  to  death,  and  sort  of  need- 
ing someone  to  scare  me."  The  couple 
lived  between  New  York  and  Europe,  in 
"a  lot  of  empty,  quite  beautiful  unfur- 
nished apartments." 

It  wasn't  until  after  she  broke  up  with 
Richardson,  Huston  feels,  that  her  life  fell 
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into  some  sort  of  order.  She  moved  to 
L.A.,  where  she  met  Jack  Nicholson,  who 
has  described  seeing  Huston  at  a  party  and 
thinking,  "cla-a-ss."  Huston,  in  turn, 
says  today,  "I  always  felt  Jack  was  in  my 
mortal  family.  You  feel  akin  to  some  peo- 
ple in  a  way  that  is  sort  of  inexplicable 
and  immediate."  Soon  they  were  living 
together;  Huston  became  a  fixture  both  on 
L.A.'s  sybaritic  celebrity  circuit  and  in 
the  gossip  columns,  which  chronicled  the 
fluctuations  of  the  couple's  early  years, 
briefly  interrupted  by  Huston's  sporadic 
affair  with  Ryan  O'Neal.  More  notoriety 
came  during  another  separation,  in  1977, 
when  Huston  showed  up  at  Nicholson's 
house  to  collect  some  clothes,  not  know- 
ing that  the  director  Roman  Polanski  was 
there  with  a  thirteen-year-old  girl.  Huston 
was  at  Nicholson's  again  the  next  day, 
when  the  police — who  had  come  with  a 
search  warrant  after  the  teenager's  mother 
brought  charges  against  Polanski  for  rap- 
ing a  minor — arrived  and  found  a  small 
amount  of  cocaine  in  her  purse.  Huston 
was  cleared  of  charges  after  agreeing  to 
testify  in  the  Polanski  trial,  though  not, 
she  has  always  insisted,  against  Polanski. 

"I  was  never  happily  hedonistic,"  says 
Huston.  "I  experimented  with  hedonism. 
Although  I  wasn't  raised  with  religion, 
there  was  always  the  convent  [school  she 
attended  as  a  child]  there  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that'll  give  you  a  good  sense 
that  there's  no  hedonism  without  a  down- 
side." So  drugs  weren't  fun?  "Of  course 
drugs  were  fun.  And  that's  what's  so  stu- 
pid about  anti-drug  campaigns;  they  don't 
admit  that.  I  can't  say  I  feel  particularly 
scarred  or  lessened  by  my  experimenta- 
tion with  drugs.  They've  gotten  a  very 
bad  name.  If  I  take  a  Valium,  I  feel  it  for 
three  days;  if  I  smoke  a  joint,  I  feel  it  for  a 
few  hours."  About  cocaine,  she  has 
slightly  different  feelings.  "I  remember  in 
the  seventies  all  of  a  sudden  the  coke 
thing  happened,  and  people  got  tight,  go- 
ing to  the  bathroom  and  locked  doors  and 
all  that.  And  then  a  second  wave  came 
where  people  weren't  going  into  the  bath- 
room together  anymore.  Now  they  were 
going  in  alone  to  do  it.  And  building  up 
those  kind  of  walls.  So  I  think  it's  had  a 
singular  effect,  this  drug:  1  think  it's  made 
people  numb,  and  I  think  it's  made  them 
angry  under  the  numbness." 

Huston's  acting  career  was,  at  best,  fit- 
ful through  the  seventies.  Though  she  had 
a  brief,  touching  bit  in  Elia  Kazan's  The 
Last  Tycoon,  as  an  aspiring  starlet  starved 
for  work,  she  turned  down  a  chance  to 


read  for  The  Fortune,  the  Mike  Nichols 
film  starring  Nicholson  and  Warren  Beat- 
ty,  and  no  one — including  her  father — 
seemed  to  think  she  was  serious  about  a 
career  in  movies.  It  didn't  help  that  the 
man  she  was  living  with  was  the  hottest 
actor  in  Hollywood.  "It  wasn't  that  I  was 
unhappy,"  she  says.  "I  just  felt  sort  of 
thwarted." 

It  was  through  her  acting  teacher,  Peg- 
gy Feury,  that  she  regained  her  confi- 
dence and  refined  her  skills.  "I  remember 
at  one  point  I  was  doing  a  scene,  and  I 
was  gesticulating,  and  she  said,  "Anjelica, 
you  don't  have  to  reach  out  your  hands  in 
supplication.  If  you  want  the  ashtray, 
he'll  give  you  the  ashtray.  You're  com- 
manding enough  as  it  is.  You  don't  have 
to  beg  for  it.' 

In  1980,  after  a  bone-shattering  car 
crash  which  eerily  evoked  her  mother's. 


uston 

says  she  doesn't 

know  if  she's  capable 

of  being 

part  of  a  couple 

anymore. 


Huston  was  determined  to  refocus  her  life 
and  career.  While  the  relationship  with 
Nicholson  would  endure  for  another  dec- 
ade, she  moved  out  of  his  house  on  Mul- 
holland  Drive  and  into  a  smaller  place  of 
her  own  on  Beverly  Glen,  a  short  distance 
away.  She  remained,  of  course,  in  his 
shadow,  and  remembers  thinking,  "Am  I 
living  in  the  Little  House  and  Jack  in  the 
Big  House?  I  guess  it's  unavoidable  that 
one's  life-style  should  be  shaped  by  one's 
parents.  I  resist  a  lot  of  what  I  see  my 
mother  went  through.  She  could  have  mo- 
ments of  great  gaiety,  but  she  was  very 
unhappy  a  lot  of  the  time.  And  I  think  it's 
because  she  wasn't  selfish  enough." 

While  John  Huston  dishearteningly  told 
his  daughter  she  was,  at  twenty-eight, 
"too  old"  to  begin  again,  she  took  what- 
ever work  she  could  get:  as  an  extra  on  the 


film  Frances;  in  a  striking  cameo  as  a  lion 
tamer  in  The  Postman  Always  Rings 
Twice  with  Nicholson;  in  parts  on  the  TV 
sitcom  Laverne  and  Shirley,  on  which  her 
friend  Penny  Marshall  starred;  and  in 
small,  experimental  plays  in  L.A.  In  the 
same  period,  Huston  was  growing  closer 
to  her  father,  who  was  by  that  time  in  and 
out  of  hospitals  with  the  lung  ailments  that 
would  eventually  kill  him.  "He  got 
gentler,"  says  Huston.  "I  spent  some 
good  time  with  him,  and  we'd  been 
through  a  life-and-death  situation  togeth- 
er, where  he'd  been  wheeled  off  into  an 
operation  we  didn't  know  he  was  going  to 
get  through.  So  we'd  gone  that  far,  we'd 
looked  that  particular  demon  in  the  eyes. 
So  it  was  sort  of  a  case  of  'We  know 
better  than  any  differences  we  might 
have." 

When  John  Foreman,  who  had  pro- 
duced a  science-fiction  film  in  which  Hus- 
ton had  appeared,  sent  her  a  copy  of 
Richard  Condon's  novel  Prizzi's  Honor 
and  suggested  that  she  play  Maerose, 
with  her  father  directing  and  Nicholson 
starring,  she  knew  "it  was  simply  meant 
to  be." 

The  role  launched  her,  at  thirty-four,  as 
an  actress  to  be  reckoned  with,  netting  her 
the  Academy  Award.  "I  remember  it  like 
a  photo  finish."  she  says  o\~  the  night  she 
won  the  Oscar.  "It  was  like  staggered 
time,  strobe-light  time,  and  walking  up  on 
that  stage  when  you're  just  sort  o\~  con- 
scious of  vast  gray  with  dust  motes  in  it. 
And  then  I  trotted  off  downstage,  and  to 
my  father's  seat,  and  he  was  crying,  and  I 
thought.  What's  the  matter  with  him?  And 
I  got  to  Jack,  and  Jack  was  crying.  And  I 
was  dry  as  a  bone. 

"It  was  a  definite  turning  point  lor  me 
in  terms  of  how  I  felt  seen  or  judged." 
she  says,  "almost  a  complete  contradic- 
tion of  what  I'd  gone  through  on  A  Walk 
with  Love  and  Death.  .    sort  of  a  karniic 
thing  "    The    Karnuc    element    was    en 
hanced   by   the    tact   thai    m   Prizzi's  she 
played  the  outcast  daughter     "(he  family 
scandal."  as  Maerose  describes  herself 
of  a  powerful  dynasty,  trying  to  reclaim 
her  position  in  the  family.  When  I  bring 
up   the   scene    where    Maerose    first    ap- 
proaches her  fathei  ai  a  wedding,  ool)  i" 
be    brutally    rebuffed,    Huston    laughs 
"Well,  there  we  arc.  when  you  talk  aboul 
life  reflecting  art      a  new    disapproval 
from    that    direction     Oh.    I    know    what 
that's  about." 

There  was  also  the  fact  that  Nicholson 

was  playing  bet  on  icreen  lovei  "It  was 
so  weird.  There  was  one  moment  in  the 

ballroom  where  I  was  about  lo  come  OUt 
and    weep        and    theie    was    this    Italian 
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(trellis,  with  two  sort  of  cameo  holes,  and 
.at  one  point  I  looked  up  and  Jack  was  in 
lone  and  my  father  in  the  other;  it  wasn't 
hard  to  cry.  It  was  on-the-spot  train- 
ling." 

When  Huston  worked  with  her  father 
again,  two  years  later — after  turning  in 
solid  performances  in  her  one  convention- 
al "girlfriend"  part,  in  Francis  Coppola's 
Gardens  of  Stone,  and  the  L.A.  produc- 
tion of  the  play  Tamara — she  was  similar- 
ly able  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  film's 
immediate  circumstances.  The  Dead, 
adapted  by  her  brother,  Tony,  from  James 
Joyce's  story,  was  a  delicate  elegy  on 
life's  losses  and  transience,  and  John  Hus- 
ton was  clearly  a  dying  man.  For  the 
film's  pivotal  revelation — when  Huston's 
character,  Gretta,  is  seen  by  her  husband 
on  a  staircase  in  a  moment  of  unguarded 
melancholy — Huston  could  "just  look  at 
my  father  and  think  of  Ireland.  ...  It  was 
all  there." 

Around  the  time  she  was  making  Ene- 
mies, Huston  moved  into  a  new 
house  in  Benedict  Canyon,  a  "Japanese- 
Hawaiian-California  ranch  with  Mexican- 
Italian-French-Irish-Moroccan  interior," 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  Richard 
Chamberlain.   The   Beverly  Glen   place. 


she  says,  "was  getting  so  small  it  brushed 
against  my  shoulders  when  I  walked 
through  the  door.  It  was  like  I  was  actual- 
ly physically  bigger,  like  too  big  a  bird  in 
too  small  a  cage." 

Snuggled  reclusively  into  a  hillside 
niche,  her  current  home  is  an  airy,  light- 
soaked  place  and  a  quirky  melange — a 
daybed  from  St.  Cleran's  which  once  be- 
longed to  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  a  wood- 
en Italian  statue  of  a  boy  from  her  mother's 
house,  strung  with  Moroccan  beads  Hus- 
ton bought  on  location  during  the  filming 
of  her  father's  The  Man  Who  Would  Be 
King.  "My  heirloom  silver  is  all  'To  John 
Huston,  one  hell  of  a  guy,  from  his 
crew.'  "  There  are  also  endless  photo- 
graphs— of  family,  friends,  godchildren 
(Lou  Adler's  and  Mick  Jagger's  sons,  Pe- 
nelope Tree's  daughter),  and  Huston  her- 
self, often  unrecognizable  from  picture  to 
picture. 

In  this  house,  Huston  is  probably  more 
on  her  own  than  she's  ever  been  before.  It 
is  a  fact  she  says  she  feels  comfortable 
with.  "Before,  things  were  always  in  the 
context  of  Jack,"  says  one  friend.  "There 
was  Anjelica  and  the  Jack  Anjelica,  who 
was  more  nervous  and  less  fun.  Now 
there's  the  overwhelming  feeling  that 
she's  coming  into  herself.  The  dimensions 


of  her  interests  are  so  big  that  the  idea  of 
her  having  to  cut  off  bits  of  herself  to 
please  a  man  is  not  on." 

Huston,  who  says  she's  seeing  no  one 
romantically  at  the  moment,  doesn't  know 
if  she's  capable  of  being  part  of  a  couple 
anymore.  "I'm  selfish  and  opinionated. 
And  the  thing  about  being  critical  and 
opinionated  is  you're  apt  to  hang  around 
people  who  are  critical  and  opinionated. 
And  that's  tough  on  a  relationship,  be- 
cause one  person  is  generally  the  stronger 
voice.  I  think  I  follow  less  than  I  used  to. 
It's  hard  for  me  to  sit  and  nod  my  head  at 
repeated  stories  anymore."  She  admits, 
though,  that  she  would  eventually  like  to 
have  a  child  of  her  own,  even  if  it  means 
adoption.  "This  is  where  one  comes  into 
that  are-you-an-adult-yet  question,  and  I 
don't  know  if  there's  something  wrong 
with  me.  I  haven't  heard  the  biological 
clock  ticking." 

Professionally,  she  seems  sober  and  fo- 
cused. Physically,  she  projects  the  daunt- 
ing sturdiness  of  a  woman  who  drinks  and 
eats  lustily,  is  an  intrepid  horsewoman, 
and  considers  plunges  into  alternately  gla- 
cial and  scalding  Korean  baths  her  idea  of 
a  beauty  treatment.  Yet  there  remains  a 
fey,  almost  mystical  side  to  Huston, 
who's  retained  her  girlhood  penchant  for 


HappeIPVhen  You  Coi 


;  a  glorious  day  playing  the  finest  golf 
mnis  in  Southern  California.  Your  body 
I  spirit  were  pampered  as  never  before,  at  a 
unlike  any  other.  You  dined  in  one  of  eight 
wonderfully  imaginative  restaurants.  Now,  sur- 


rounded by  the  magnif  icer 
hills,  you  delight  in  a  clear  < 
seems  magical  in  its  perfection. 

Nights  are  enchanting  at  La  Costa.  Anc 
any  night,  anything  can  nappen. 
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Anjelica — Solo 

fantasy  games.  She  celebrated  Easter  at 
home  with  an  egg-painting  party,  where 
the  grown-up  guests,  amid  a  mixed  brood 
of  children,  ranged  from  Bob  Geldof  to 
Faye  Dunaway. 

At  the  farm  she  owns  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Sequoia  Mountains — where  she  shares 
property  with  Jeremy  Railton  and  the 
writer  Tim  Wilson — she  keeps  a  warped- 
looking  piece  of  wood  named  Pointy, 
which  she  brings  to  life  as  a  lecherous 
wild  man  who  terrorizes  her  guests.  Rail- 
ton  remembers  a  weekend  when  they  were 
sewing  curtains  and  developed  the  charac- 
ters of  a  Jewish  European  tailor  and  his 
wife,  Sada.  When  Huston  returned  to 
L.A.  Sunday  night,  she  continued  in  char- 
acter, he  recalls,  "saying,  T'fe  been  away 


in  de  country.  I'fe  got  to  pull  down  de 
bed,  because  dere's  a  scorpion  in  de  bed.' 
And  she  pulled  down  the  bed,  which  was 
something  Anjelica  would  never  do,  but 
Sada  would,  and  there  was  a  scorpion." 
Not  long  after  that,  she  was  offered  a  role 
not  dissimilar  to  Sada,  the  part  of  Tamara 
in  Enemies,  which  would  win  her  her  sec- 
ond Oscar  nomination. 

There  have  been  other  uncanny  mo? 
ments.  When,  recently,  she  was  feeling 
depressed  and  sitting  in  front  of  a  sound- 
less television,  "wondering  what  to  do 
about  something,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and 
these  yellow  letters  on  a  red  screen  said, 
Let  There  Be  Light.  It  was  a  documenta- 
ry my  father  had  done  during  the  war 
about  shell-shocked  soldiers.  And  I 
heard  my  father's  voice  saying,  'Go  see 
a  psychiatrist,  honey.  .  . '  Whatever  that 
might  be — it  might  be  inside  of  yourself. 


it  might  be  energy — I  feel  sort  of  pro- 
tected by  it." 

Anjelica  Huston  remembers  overhear- 
ing, at  fifteen,  a  conversation  between 
her  parents  "to  the  effect  that  it  looked  as 
though  Anjel  might  be  plain."  It  was,  she 
says,  "a  particularly  unattractive  moment 
for  me,  because  my  nose  was  growing  and 
my  chin  was  sort  of  receding  by  compari- 
son, and  no  one  knew  more  than  I  how 
deeply,  sincerely  plain  I  was."  For  years, 
she  says,  she  remained  obsessed  by  wheth- 
er "people  thought  I  was  good-looking." 
Recently,  that's  started  to  change.  Asked 
about  her  relationship  with  the  mirror  these 
days,  she  answers,  "You  know,  I  look  in  it 
so  much  when  I'm  working,  that  when  I'm 
not  I  try  to  avoid  it.  When  I'm  up  in  the 
country,  I  literally  never  look  at  mirrors." 
That,  she  says,  is  a  relief.  □ 


Washington  Whispers:  The  Secret  Life  of  Warren  Beatty 


(Continued from  page  111) 

But,  beyond  his  tangible  assistance  as  a 
counselor  and  adviser  to  Hart,  Beatty  af- 
fected his  friend's  campaigns  at  a  com- 
pletely different  level:  as  a  symbol.  Not 
since  Kennedy  and  Sinatra  had  a  Wash- 
ington-Hollywood relationship  carried 
such  symbolic  power  or  inspired  so  many 
rumors.  If  not  necessarily  to  the  public  at 
large,  certainly  to  political  insiders,  the 
combination  of  Beatty  and  Hart  created 
powerful  and  dangerous  symbolic  associa- 
tions. Around  other  politicians,  Beatty 
projected  intelligence,  grace,  and  sophis- 
tication, but  when  placed  against  the 
background  of  Gary  Hart,  all  that  bled 
away,  and  only  Beatty 's  reputation  as  a 
hedonist  and  lady-killer  survived.  It  was 
as  if  Beatty  provided  a  finished  picture 
that  allowed  critics  to  connect  the  confus- 
ing dots  of  Hart's  behavior.  When  Patricia 
Medavoy  tried  to  recruit  actress  Morgan 
Fairchild  to  the  campaign,  Fairchild  hesi- 
tated, and  then  explained  why:  "I  keep 
hearing  these  stories  about  Warren  Beat- 
ty's  house,  wild  parties,  women."  Meda- 
voy tried  to  defuse  her  concern:  "Did  he 
ever  come  on  to  you?"  she  asked,  and 
Fairchild  had  to  say  no.  But  in  Hollywood 
the  issue  of  Hart's  behavior,  and  Beatty's 
influence  over  him,  continually  resur- 
faced. As  early  as  1984,  Robert  Redford, 
who  had  campaigned  for  Hart  before, 
minimized  his  parth  ipation  in  the  cam- 
paign out  of  concern  about  Hart's  person- 
al behavior. 

No  one  but  Beatty  and  H  knows  ex- 
actly  what   they   did  together  on   those 


weekends  through  the  1970s  and  1980s 
when  Hart  regularly  visited  the  actor  in 
Los  Angeles.  But  many  politicians  and 
campaign  operatives,  including  some 
around  Hart,  assumed  the  worst.  No  one 
thought  Beatty  led  Hart  astray.  But  they 
worried  that  Beatty  made  it  too  easy, 
probably  by  overt  action,  at  least  by  ex- 
ample, for  Hart  to  indulge  his  worst  in- 
stincts. 

As  time  passed,  whatever  they  actually 
did  became  virtually  irrelevant:  Beatty's 
myth  was  so  strong,  and  so  perfectly 
blended  with  what  many  politicians  be- 
lieved about  Hart  anyway,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  compelling  contrary  evidence 
their  mere  association  was  raised  as  sup- 
porting proof  of  the  rumors  of  extramari- 
tal affairs  buzzing  around  Hart.  In  that 
sense,  the  cliche  that  Hart  wished  he  were 
Beatty  (while  Beatty  wished  he  were 
Hart)  took  on  a  life  of  its  own,  free  of  the 
subtle  nuances  that  shaped  their  relation- 
ship. As  compatible  as  they  were  in  prac- 
tice, the  two  men  were  incompatible  at  the 
level  of  symbol. 

For  the  campaign  these  symbolic  con- 
cerns manifested  themselves  mostly  in 
discussions  about  whether  Hart  should 
stay  at  Beatty's  house,  as  he  preferred  to 
do  on  his  campaign  trips  to  Los  Angeles 
and  also  when  taking  a  few  days  off  from 
the  trail.  Hart's  staff  frequently  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  stay  elsewhere.  Patricia 
and  Mike  Medavoy  offered  to  let  the  can- 
didate stay  at  their  home;  even  better, 
Marvin  Davis  offered  him  use  of  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  Hotel  at  the  time  he  owned  it. 


Sometimes,  for  logistical  reasons.  Hart 
would  stay  somewhere  other  than  Beat- 
ty's. But  he  never  conceded  the  point  that 
staying  there  presented  dangers,  and  al- 
ways drifted  back  to  the  actor's  aerie. 
When  Patricia  Medavoy  told  Hart  that, 
with  all  the  rumors  circulating,  staying  at 
Beatty's  was  reckless,  he  angrily  rejected 
her  premise.  C.  Richard  "Rick"  Allen,  a 
young  attorney  who  had  succeeded  John 
Emerson  as  the  California  coordinator  in 
the  1988  campaign,  received  the  same 
cold  response  when  he  raised  the  issue 
with  Hart.  So  did  others,  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver.  Hart  would  set  his  jaw,  insist 
he  did  nothing  improper  while  at  Beat- 
ty's— "You've  been  there,"  he  would 
challenge,  "what  did  you  see?" — and  say 
that  he  wouldn't  change  just  because  oth- 
ers might  draw  the  wrong  conclusions. 
Beatty's  house  was  quiet  and  removed,  a 
refuge  where  he  could  think  and  write, 
Hart  insisted  "In  this  campaign,'"  he 
would  say,  his  voice  rising,  "are  we  go 
ing  to  be  so  bent  around  perception  that 
we  can't  do  something  that  is  inno- 
cent?" 

Years  later.  Hart  still  grows  animated 
remembering  the  internal  debates  over  his 
visits  lo  Beatty.  "Warren  is  a  friend.  I 
obviously  think  of  him  as  a  movie  Star, 
but  I  think  of  him  as  a  guy.  a  friend.  We 
are  within  six  months  of  age  of  each  Oth 
er,  grew  up  in  much  the  same  kind  of 
family,  talked  about  it  a  lot  he  has  been 
a  friend  that  I  have  related  to.  And  \ou 
don't  have  many  of  those  in  life,  m  am 

body's  life,  particularly  in  politics   And  I 
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value  that,  and  I  was  not  about  to  dump 
on  that  to  accommodate  some  critics.  If 
I  people  want  to  say  there  are  orgies  going 
[  on  up  there,  and  I  was  chasing  young  star- 
lets, there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about 
that." 

To  defend  a  friend  was  admirable.  But 
what  Hart  strangely  refused  to  understand, 
even  as  the  evidence  accumulated  around 
him,  was  that  in  matters  of  ethics  percep- 
tion is  crucial.  What  made  Hart's  intransi- 
gence even  more  baffling  was  that  he 
clearly  recognized  that  the  public  took 
cues  about  politicians  from  the  cultural 
figures  they  associated  with.  Beatty  un- 
derstood that  too,  and  his  last  intent  was 
to  damage  his  friend's  prospects.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  believe  he  would  have  objected  if 
Hart  had  stayed  elsewhere  to  help  his 
campaign.  But  Hart  raised  the  decision  to 
a  matter  of  principle:  it  became  as  sym- 
bolic to  him  as  it  was  to  his  critics.  To 
turn  away  from  Beatty  would  be  to  admit 
that  he  could  not  run  for  president  by  his 
own  rules.  "To  me  you  have  to  draw  the 
line,"  he  says,  "and  if  I  was  going  to  say 
I'm  not  going  to  stay  at  Warren's  any- 
more, then  it  would  be  something  else. 
Once  you  start  down  that  track .  .  .  there  is 
no  end  to  it." 

Just  a  few  weeks  into  Hart's  second 
presidential  campaign,  the  issue  was 
moot.  On  the  weekend  of  May  1,  1987, 
The  Miami  Herald,  acting  on  a  tip,  trailed 
Hart  and  discovered  his  relationship  with 
Donna  Rice,  the  aspiring  model  he  had 
met  at  a  New  Year's  Day  party  in  Aspen 
at  the  home  of  rock  star  Don  Henley. 
Only  days  after  the  first  reports,  Hart  re- 
treated to  Denver  to  pull  the  plug  on  his 
faltering  campaign. 

For  many  in  Hollywood  the  disaster 
confirmed  their  worst  suspicions  about 
Hart's  behavior  and  judgment.  Many  were 
furious  at  the  candidate.  Producer  John 
Davis,  a  Hart  fund-raiser,  thought  it 
showed  only  how  important  it  was  that 
candidates  now  faced  greater  scrutiny  and 
a  long  screening  process.  "I  was  relieved 
that  we  found  out  something  about  him 
early  enough  to  do  something  about  it," 
he  says.  Across  Hollywood,  in  the  studio 
suites  and  in  the  living  rooms  where  the 
Westside  liberals  congregated,  friends  of 
Hart,  and  foes  of  Hart,  echoed  Davis's 
views. 

Warren  Beatty  did  not. 

Distraught,  furious  at  the  press  ("I 
thought  the  news  media  were  manipulated 
throughout  the  presidential  campaign," 
he  would  say  later),  "angry  at  every- 
thing," as  one  friend  recalls,  Beatty  des- 
perately tried  to  prevent  Gary  Hart  from 


withdrawing.  Any  anger  he  felt  at  Hart, 
any  doubts  he  held  about  his  friend's 
judgment,  all  his  understanding  about  the 
price  of  private  indiscretion  publicly  re- 
vealed, were  put  aside.  As  Hart  flew  back 
to  Denver  on  Thursday,  May  7,  to  ponder 
his  fate,  Beatty  became  the  strongest 
voice  urging  him  to  remain  in  the  race. 

On  that  afternoon,  Pat  Caddell  was 
meeting  with  Fox  Inc.  chairman  Barry 
Diller  and  facing  strange  rumors  that  he 
had  somehow  orchestrated  not  only  Hart's 
meeting  with  Rice  but  also  the  disclosure 
of  their  relationship.  Caddell  called  Beatty 
to  check  in  on  the  day's  events,  and  Beat- 
ty, stewing  with  undirected  rage,  told  the 
pollster  that  maybe  he  should  "look  for 


rn  many 
tense  occasions, 

the  staff 

looked  to  Beatty, 

who  seemed  unruffled 

by  anything. 


cover"  now  that  Hart  was  falling  out  of 
the  race.  Caddell,  whose  temper  was  ordi- 
narily measured  on  the  Richter  scale  and 
who  was,  understandably,  especially  sen- 
sitive that  afternoon,  instantly  exploded, 
one  of  the  few  times  he  lashed  out  at  Beat- 
ty. Within  moments,  Beatty  realized  he 
had  pushed  too  far,  and  sought  to  make 
amends.  "Come  to  the  house,"  he  said. 
"I  insist  you  come  to  the  house.  Come  up 
here  right  now." 

When  Caddell  reached  the  house,  he 
found  actor  Sean  Penn  there  talking  with 
Beatty's  then  girlfriend,  and  Beatty  on  the 
phone  with  Hart.  Eventually,  Penn  drifted 
off,  and  Caddell,  with  Beatty's  girlfriend, 
drove  down  to  Beverly  Hills  for  dinner 
while  Beatty  remained  locked  on  the 
phone  to  Denver.  Beatty  didn't  arrive  at 
the  restaurant  until  they  had  nearly  fin- 
ished eating.  He  sat  down  and,  in  his  cir- 
cuitous manner,  trolled  for  Caddell's 
thoughts. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  campaign 


people?"  Beatty  asked,  nervous  and  in- 
tent. 

"I  know  what  you're  asking,"  Caddell 
said.  "I  know  what  is  going  on  in  Denver. 
They  are  in  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the 
storm.  Everyone  is  telling  them  to  get  out 
of  the  race." 

"What  would  you  do?"  Beatty  said. 

"I  wouldn't  get  out  of  the  race,"  Cad- 
dell answered. 

What  then?  Beatty  asked. 

Turn  it  around,  Caddell  said,  and  then 
he  explained:  Hart  would  probably  be 
forced  out  eventually,  but  he  had  to  leave 
the  race  on  his  own  terms.  To  go  out  the 
next  morning,  with  the  press  snapping  at 
his  heels,  would  be  to  "go  down  in  histo- 
ry as  Donna  Rice's  playmate,  and  his  in- 
tellectual self  will  not  be  able  to  absorb 
that." 

True,  said  Beatty,  gently  coaxing  Cad- 
dell— who  was  actually  at  that  moment  an 
adviser  to  Delaware  senator  Joseph  R.  Bi- 
den  Jr. ,  another  of  the  Democratic  hope- 
fuls— but  what's  the  alternative? 

'  This  great  moment  has  been  built  up  for 
him,"  Caddell  said.  "He  can  get  up  there 
and  say.  .  .  T  came  to  announce  my  with- 
drawal from  the  race,  but  last  night  I  went  to 
bed  and  I  couldn't  sleep  and  I  got  up  this 
morning  and  looked  in  the  mirror  and  said, 
"Hell  no.  .  .you're  not  going  to  drive  me 
out  of  the  race.  Let  he  who  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone."  '  "  Caddell  paused. 
"You  know,  make  them  eat  their  micro- 
phones. The  country  will  go  crazy." 

Beatty  listened  to  Caddell's  scenario 
with  evident  interest,  encouraging,  argu- 
ing, probing,  looking  for  the  holes  in  the 
idea.  It  appealed  not  only  to  his  fervor  to 
keep  Hart  in  the  race,  but  also  to  his  dra- 
matic instincts,  his  love  of  the  political 
long  bomb.  This  was  the  ultimate  "Hail 
Mary"  pass — a  stroke  bold  enough  to  ei- 
ther refurbish  Hart's  image  or  completely 
fry  it. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  they  had 
rushed  back  up  the  hill  to  Beatty's  house, 
the  actor  disappeared  into  another  room  to 
make  Caddell's  case  to  Hart  over  the 
phone.  Beatty  cajoled  and  tugged  at  Hart 
until  early  Friday  morning.  Caddell  drift- 
ed off  to  sleep.  Beatty  kept  at  it.  Finally, 
at  about  1:30  A.M.  in  Denver,  Beatty 
called  Hart's  aide  Bill  Shore,  who  had  just 
collapsed  into  sleep  after  the  chaotic  day. 
"I've  just  gotten  off  the  phone  with 
Gary,"  Beatty  told  Shore,  who  was  too 
groggy  to  be  stunned  at  finding  Warren 
Beatty  on  the  other  end  of  his  phone  at 
that  hour.  "The  only  way  I  can  help  is  to 
fly  out  to  Denver  and  convince  him  not  to 
pull  out." 

Too  tired  to  have  any   conversation, 
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Warren  Beatty 

Shore  promised  to  call  Beatty  back.  Then 
he  fell  into  oblivion  for  a  few  hours.  At 
five  A.M.  Denver  time,  just  hours  before 
Hart  was  scheduled  to  meet  the  press, 
Shore  and  deputy  campaign  manager  John 
Emerson  rang  back  Beatty,  who  had  fall- 
en asleep  himself.  Beatty  roused  himself 
for  one  last  push.  Weary  but  determined, 
he  spun  his  version  of  Caddell's  scenario 
again.  "What  Gary  should  do,"  he  told 
the  two  exhausted  young  aides,  "is  admit 
he  is  an  adulterer  and  then  refuse  to  an- 
swer any  more  questions  about  his  person- 
al life."  The  issue  will  die,  Beatty  insist- 
ed. Emerson  and  Shore  respected  the 
intent,  but  neither  was  moved:  the  field 
was  being  rolled  up;  it  was  too  late  to 
throw  a  bomb.  "Warren,  it's  raining  con- 
crete," Emerson  finally  told  him.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  say.  Beatty  put  down 
the  phone  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  Pat  Caddell,  who  had 
spent  the  night  at  Beatty's,  turned  on  the 
television  for  Hart's  press  conference.  For 
a  moment,  listening  to  his  defiant  first 
words,  Caddell  thought  Hart  would  follow 
the  advice  Beatty  had  transmitted;  then 
he  looked  at  the  candidate's  eyes  and 
saw  that  he  would  not.  A  few  seconds 
later  it  was  clear  Hart  was  leaving  the 
race. 

Warren  Beatty  did  not  wake  up  to 
watch  the  press  conference.  He  already 
knew  the  result.  Whatever  the  words, 
whatever  the  gestures,  he  knew  he  had 
failed  to  persuade  Gary  Hart  to  renew  the 
long  march  that  had  once  promised  to 
bring  them  both  to  the  seat  of  power. 

Hart  withdrew  to  his  home  in  Trouble- 
some Gulch,  where  the  press  camped  in 
those  desperate  hours  of  May,  but  which 
is  now  secluded  from  prying  eyes  by  1 35 
acres  of  surrounding  land  he  bought  with 
a  quarter-million-dollar  loan  from  Warren 
Beatty. 

In  the  months  after  Hart's  fall,  Beatty 
kept  his  own  counsel  about  the  events. 
Even  those  closest  to  both  men  are  uncer- 
tain how  Beatty  felt  about  the  rumors  and 
ripples  that  surrounded  his  friendship  with 
Hart  or  the  stories  about  Hart's  alleged 
affairs  themselves.  "He  knows  Gary,  he- 
knew  the  problems,"  says  Pat  Caddell. 
"But  he  thought  they  could  be  dealt  with 
and  Gary  could  win.  ...  He  was  very 
sympathetic  to  Gary's  belief  that  he  had  a 
private  life,  and  people  should  be  able  to 
have  a  life,  and  much  more  complex 
things  I'm  not  going  to  get  into." 

One  senior  figure  in  the  19X8  campaign 


believes  that,  however  Beatty  might  have 
caroused  with  Hart  earlier,  by  the  mid- 
1980s  the  actor  tried  to  subtly  suggest  to 
his  friend  that  he  could  no  longer  live  like 
that.  "In  many  small  ways,  that's  what 
Beatty  was  saying,"  says  the  official. 
"My  sense  is  Beatty  realized  that  was  no 
longer  tenable.  He  was  a  very  depend- 
able, solid  voice  of  reason  as  to  what  had 
to  be  done  in  that  period  of  American  his- 
tory to  be  elected  president."  Beatty's 
own  attitudes  toward  scandal  offer  some 
supporting  evidence  for  that  contention. 
So  skilled  at  the  manipulation  of  public- 
image,  Beatty  recognizes  the  limits  of 
control;  that's  why  he  carefully  avoids  not 
only  interviews  but  also  placing  himself  in 
situations  capable  of  creating  attention  he 
cannot  constrain.  That  same  sophisticated 
perspective  guided  his  interaction  with 
politicians:  the  political  operatives  who 
knew  him  best  almost  universally  consid- 
ered Beatty  too  shrewd  and  careful  to  ever 
place  an  elected  official  in  a  situation  that 
could  compromise  them  both.  "Nobody 
ever  got  a  bad  story  about  Hart  with  Beat- 
ty," says  John  McEvoy,  and  except  for 
the  vague  rumors,  he's  right. 

Even  with  time  and  distance.  Beatty 
still  speaks  about  Hart's  fall  carefully, 
guardedly,  and  with  evident  anguish.  But 
in  conversation,  Beatty  gives  tantalizing 
hints  that  he  was  disappointed  in  the  way 
Hart  displayed  himself  on  his  trip  to  Bimi- 
ni  early  in  1988  (where  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  photographed  with  Donna  Rice 
on  his  lap),  even  while  calling  the  actual 
controversy  over  his  relationship  with 
Rice  "a  ridiculous  matter." 

"I  can  |but]  I  won't  address  myself  to 
the  lack  of  carefulness  in  his  private 
| life |,"  Beatty  says.  "Well,  let  me  put  it 
another  way.  I  won't  address  myself  to  his 
assumption  that  the  public  and  the  media 
would  overlook  certain  things  in  their  pol- 
iticians simply  because  they  had  in  the 
past."  At  another  point.  Beatty  says, 
"professional  politicians"  who  had 
"hitched"  themselves  to  Hart  could  |iisti 
liahly  say  to  the  candidate,  "You're  a 
very  intelligent  man.  you  know  the  media 
has  gone  completely  cra/.y  here;  if  you 
were  going  to  accept  this  job  <>l  running 
for  office,  then  you  should  have  listened 
to  your  own  intelligence  and  [realized] 
you  cannot  do  what  so  many  previous 
presidents  did.  Things  are  different  now." 
But  on  the  most  basic  question,  of  wheth- 
er Beatty  directly  gave  Hart  thai  advice 

himself,  the  actor  is  not  talking. 

At  first  he  is  equally  remote  when 
asked  whether  he  thinks  Gary  I  but  wanted 
to  be  Warren  Beatty. 

"Well."  he  says,  and  pauses.  "I  lliink 


that  Gary  Hart  has  more  the  mentality 
and  soul  of  an  artist  than  he  does  of  a 
politician.  And  the  thing  you  speak 
about,  that  you've  heard  said  a  number 
of  times... It  sort  of  ripples  off  the 
tongue  of  some  wiseacre  easily.  I  think 
that  there  are  very  few  politicians  that  I 
know  in  Washington  who,  after  putting 
up  with  what  they  have  to  put  up  with, 
wouldn't  look  at  certain  aspects  of  being 
a  movie  star  and  think  that  they  were 
attractive." 

Mostly,  it  is  suggested,  the  ability  to 
retreat  behind  a  gate,  like  the  one  outside 
Beatty's  home.' 

"It's  not  only  the  ability  to  go  behind  a 
gate  somewhere — which,  by  the  way,  a 
movie  star  doesn't  have  much  more  than  a 
politician,  because  the  movie  star  is 
hounded  as  much — but  the  results  of  the 
hounding  have  a  different  interpretation 
for  the  movie  star.  The  movie  star  is  al- 
lowed to  live  the  way  that  you  live.  The 
politician  is  not.  ...  I  think  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  what  context  were 
talking  in.  The  movie  actor  has  the  free- 
dom to  sa\  what  he  wants  to  say  and  he 
will  not  lose  the  election'  if  49  percent  of 
the  electorate  agrees  with  him.  In  tact,  the 
movie  actor  can  do  very,  very  well  if  10 
percent  of  the  electorate  agrees  with  him 
So  I  think  it  is  hard  for  a  politician  who 
has  the  capacity  to  perceive  the  truth, 
and  who  has  the  artistic  soul  to  want  to 
speak  the  truth,  not  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  it. 

"And  so.  it  makes  me  so  impatient 
when  the  stud)  of  these  poor  people  who 
have  to  run  tor  public  office  is  so  superfi 

cial  that  the)   [the  public]  really  don't 

know  their  positions  on  public  issues,  but 
they  do  know   then   positions  in  these  ri- 
diculous social  sexual  or  superficial  areas 
.  .    I  think   that   the  sad  truth   is  that  the 
important   public   positions  on   public   is 
sues  and  events  are  difficult  to  drainali/c. 

and  even  ii  they  are  dramatized,  the  huge 
proliferation  ol  simplistic  media  is  going 

to  gel  into  that  more  accessible  soap  opcia 
level  ol  eiap 

Beatt)  sits  back  m  his  chair,  suddenl) 

distant,  as  though  lost  m  meinoi\  01   Dfi 
vale  thoughts  he  wishes  to  keep  tiom  his 

lips  Conversation  moves  on  but  winds 
back  around  Did  Gar)  Hart  covet  Warren 
Beatty's  hie'  Did  he  believe  that  what 
was  acceptable  behavioi  foi  Beatt)  should 

be  acceptable  loi  lnm  ' 

"l  still  don't  knou  whal  you  mean,' 

Beatt)  sa\s.  "and  I  don't  think  \ou  know 
whal  yotl  me. in 

line.  then,   no  leiu  in-'     I  >nl  (  ..u\    Mail 

em  \  Warren  Beatt)  's  histor)  ol  dating 
beautiful,  famous  women?  Did  he  wish, 
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(though  he  was  married,  to  emulate  Beat- 
ty's single  life? 

"After  some  time,  you  are  getting 
I  down  to  less  superficial  stuff,"  Beatty 
i  says,  leaning  forward,  as  though  he  has 
found  an  opening  in  a  trap.  "You  are  say- 
ing he's  married  and  I'm  not.  Now,  I 
don't  know  whether  there  is  a  part  of  Gary 
Hart  that  would  like  to  be  unmarried  and 
have  the  freedom  and  mobility  that  I've 
had.  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  significant 
part  of  me  that  would  like  to  have  children 
like  Gary  Hart  has  and  have  a  long  [rela- 
tionship]; Gary  Hart  has  been  with  the 
same  woman  for  [almost]  thirty-five 
years.  And  there  is  a  part  of  me  that  en- 
vies that.  ...  So  1  think  it  is  just  superfi- 
cial to  go  in  and  say. . ."  Beatty  lets  the 
thought  drift  off.  "I  know  the  man  very 
well,"  he  says  defiantly.  "I  have  tremen- 
dous respect  for  him.  .  .  .  The  thinking  on 
Gary  Hart  has  been  so  shallow." 

That  may  be,  but  it  was,  after  all,  a 
friend,  Caddell,  who  said  that  Hart  had  a 
self-destructive  urge. 

"You  could  say,"  Beatty  responds  af- 
ter some  time,  "that  he  had  a  self-destruc- 
tive urge  if  you  say  that  to  attain  public 
office  is  the  point  of  life.  You  could  also 
say  that  what  a  man  has  to  do  to  obtain 
public  office  is  to  destroy  himself." 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  Beatty,  with 
his  vaulting  artistic  and  political  ambi- 
tions, cleaved  to  Gary  Hart.  In  many 
ways,  Hart  was  a  visionary  and  iconoclas- 
tic politician,  with  keen  insight  into  the 


underlying  rhythms  of  the  national  mood 
and  the  intersection  between  politics  and 
culture.  Hart  intuitively  understood  that  to 
make  elections  relevant  to  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  disaffected  voters  a  candidate  had 
to  establish  himself  as  part  of  the  culture. 
In  a  campaign,  he  recognized,  "you  are 
creating  a  hero;  a  candidate  is  really  trying 
to  become  hero  so  he  can  become  leader, 
and  it  may  be  in  our  culture  you  have  to 
become  a  hero  before  you  can  become  a 
leader." 

But  Hart's  understanding  of  the  mythic 
and  cultural  underpinnings  of  politics  had 
an  enormous  blind  spot.  He  apparently 
believed  that  the  heroic  myth  of  the  candi- 
date could  be  constructed  entirely  from 
the  material  of  his  public  life,  that  what  he 
chose  to  display  was  all  that  should  be 
displayed.  And  for  all  the  congruence  be- 
tween the  task  of  an  actor  and  that  of  a 
politician,  all  the  similarities  in  their  psy- 
ches, their  craving  for  acclaim,  their  skill 
at  defining  roles,  here  was  a  fundamental 
difference.  An  actor  could  put  behind  him 
his  personal  life  each  time  he  stepped  be- 
fore the  camera;  a  candidate  could  not.  In 
that  sense,  Gary  Hart  could  not  be  Warren 
Beatty.  Though  critical  of  the  press  for 
probing  Hart's  affairs.  Beatty  seemed  to 
understand  this  distinction — imperfectly, 
but  more  than  his  friend  the  politician. 
(The  master  of  reticence,  Beatty  had,  after 
all,  urged  his  reluctant  friend  to  show 
more  of  himself  to  the  public.)  "Gary 
Hart  realized  that  in  order  to  change  this 
country.  .  .the  public  had  to  passionately 


endorse  him,"  Beatty  says.  "Right  away, 
he  was  in  trouble  [after  his  relationship 
with  Rice  was  exposed].  Because  when  he 
destroyed  that  passionate  endorsement  of 
him,  he  destroyed  his  candidacy." 

That  is  as  close  as  Warren  Beatty  ever 
comes  to  blaming  Hart  for  the  events  that 
ended  his  political  career.  But  Beatty's  fe- 
rocious efforts  to  keep  Hart  in  the  race, 
his  encouragement  of  Hart's  quixotic 
hopes  of  resurrection,  and  his  refusal  to 
accept  political  reality  as  it  accumulated 
before  him — something  of  which  he  had 
never  been  previously  accused — suggest 
how  deeply  the  lost  opportunity  cut 
him.  Beatty  believed  Gary  Hart  should 
be  president,  but  he  may  have  also  seen 
in  Hart's  demise  his  own  final  chance 
for  lasting  political  influence  slipping 
away. 

No  one  was  more  loyal  to  Hart  or  more 
committed  to  his  cause  than  Beatty.  But, 
like  Hollywood  itself,  Beatty  at  once 
smoothed  Hart's  path  and  snarled  it.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  help  Hart,  but  he  could 
not  control  the  image  he  had  created. 
With  all  his  skill,  Beatty  still  could  not 
remake  his  myth  of  limitless  indulgence. 
It  was  the  myth  of  Hollywood  crystal- 
lized, and  in  each  generation  it  fell  to  one 
man  to  personify  it:  in  John  F.  Kennedy's 
day,  Sinatra  had  carried  the  torch;  now  it 
was  Beatty's.  And  no  more  than  Sinatra 
could  he  prevent  it  from  searing  his  pa- 
tron, or  consuming  his  own  ambitions. 
Even  in  the  life  of  Warren  Beatty,  there 
were  limits  after  all.  D 


Wegman's  Wild  Life 


(Continued  from  page  90)  and  sometimes 
they  just  totally  took  over.  One  day  I 
couldn't  take  it  anymore,  and  started 
shouting  'Fuck  you!  Fuck  you!  Fuck 
you!'  and  turned  the  hose  on  them."  But 
they  are  now  almost  fully  grown,  and 
other  forms  of  letting  off  steam  are 
called  for.     * 

Weimaraners  are  highly  adapted  hunt- 
ing dogs  with  a  keen  instinct  for  retriev- 
ing, and  they  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  an  object  thrown  for  them  to  fetch. 
This  can  soon  become  tiresome  when 
there  are  several  persistent  and  competi- 
tive dogs  to  satisfy.  Dog  baseball  is  the 
ideal  solution.  The  only  position  reserved 
perforce  for  a  human  is  that  of  batter;  all 
fielding  positions  are  taken  by  the  dogs, 
who  fan  out  over  a  clearing  in  an  uncanny 
approximation  of  a  team  around  a  dia- 
mond. The  preternaturally  boyish  Weg- 
man  pops  flies  into  center  field,  bunts. 


fouls,  and  makes  long  line  drives,  while 
the  eager  dogs  chase  and  snag  the  ball 
with  all  the  alacrity  of  money-hungry 
rookies  up  from  the  minors. 

In  years  past  Wegman  played  dog  base- 
ball with  Man  Ray  or  Fay,  Liebe  (a  Wei- 
maraner.  now  an  ancient  fifteen,  that  he 
gave  to  his  sister),  and  any  number  of 
neighbor  dogs.  This  summer  he'll  be  able  to 
field  his  first  all-Weimaraner  team,  cap- 
tained by  Fay,  three  of  whose  pups  are 
already  learning  the  rules:  Batty  (born  Bat- 
tina).  whom  Wegman  kept:  Chundo,  a 
large  male  named  after  the  burly  foreman 
on  the  Edwards  estancia  in  Chile  and  owned 
by  Pam  and  Stan;  and  Crookie,  a  sleek 
female  owned  by  the  family's  best  friend 
and  Pam's  boss.  Dr.  Dave  Macmillan,  the 
local  dentist.  (Such  are  the  bonds  of  their 
friendship  that  Dr.  Macmillan  recently 
cleaned  Fay  Ray's  tartar-stained  teeth,  which 
were  beginning  to  mar  Wegman's  photos.) 


When  Fay  and  her  offspring  get  togeth- 
er they  take  over,  even  in  repose.  They 
commandeer  every  seat  in  the  living 
room,  making  it  look  like  one  of  those 
corny  postcards  of  dogs  engaged  in  hu- 
man pastimes,  or  like  a  Wegman  photo 
waiting  to  be  shot.  But  when  it  comes 
time  to  get  serious,  Pay  Ray — and  more 
recently  Batty — is  no  less  tractable  than 
Man  Ray  was,  a  trait  deriving  from  the 
breed's  docile  nature,  encouraged  through 
generations  of  training  to  take  orders  for 
hunting.  Wegman's  work  with  Fay  accel- 
erated in  the  period  just  before  he  decided 
to  have  her  bred.  "I  photographed  Fay  a 
lot  then,"  he  explains,  "because  I 
thought  it  might  be  her  last  great  year, 
remembering  from  Ray  that  you  only  have 
a  short  timespan  and  then  it's  gone.  I 
wasn't  really  finished  with  Ray  when  he 
left.  It  seemed  like  I  was  just  beginning  to 
do  something."   It  took  Wegman   more 
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Wegman's  Wild  Life 

than  two  years  after  Ray's  death  in  1982 
to  acknowledge  that  he  wanted  to  work 
with  a  dog  again,  and  implicit  in  his  deci- 
sion for  Fay  Ray  to  become  a  mother  was 
his  desire  to  carry  on  the  dynasty  of  Weg- 
man  Weimaraners  beyond  her. 

Five  of  Fay's  pups  were  put  up  for 
adoption,  but  the  bizarre  disappearance  of 
one  of  them  continues  to  prey  on  Weg- 
man's  mind  a  year  later.  "We're  really 
worried  about  Blaze,"  he  says.  "We 
don't  know  where  she  is.  We  sold  her  to  a 
Reverend  Gumby.  But  his  check  bounced, 
and  he  skipped,  and  we  haven't  heard 
from  him,  or  about  Blaze,  ever  since. 
Maybe  if  you  put  it  in  your  piece,  he'll 
come  forward,  like  America's  Most 
Wanted. ' ' 

For  better  or  worse,  Wegman  is  widely 
perceived  as  "the  guy  with  the  dog," 
although  in  fact  the  canine  work  makes  up 
only  a  small  percentage  of  his  oeuvre. 
Lately  he's  been  concentrating  on  his 
painting,  which  he  calls  "my  neglected 
child."  (One  reason  for  his  photos'  great 
popularity,  aside  from  their  beguiling 
subject  matter,  is  their  rarity  factor.  Ev- 
ery twenty-by-twenty-four-inch  Weg- 
man Polacolor  print  is  one-of-a-kind  and 
unreproducible,  making  them  desirable 
to  collectors  for  whom  uniqueness 
counts.) 

A  strong  selection  of  Wegman's  draw- 
ings from  1972  to  the  present  was  shown 
at  the  Sperone  Westwater  Gallery  in  New 
York  last  spring,  providing  a  convincing 
display  of  his  conceptual  virtuosity,  even 


though  his  draftsmanship  is  far  from  skill- 
ful. ("I  hated  technique  in  art  school," 
Wegman  protests.  "You  had  to  study 
drawing  technique,  and  photography  was 
all  about  the  darkroom.  I  was  flat  against 
that.") 

If  few  of  Wegman's  intriguing  sketches 
have  the  "wall  power"  demanded  by 
many  collectors,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
about  his  massive  canvases,  also  shown  at 
Sperone  Westwater  and  at  New  York's 
Holly  Solomon  Gallery,  his  primary  deal- 
er. Representative  of  the  artist's  more  am- 
bitious painterly  approach  of  late,  those 
large  and  high-priced  pictures  ($100,000 
each)  possess  the  dense  but  elusive  quality 
of  prehistoric  cave  paintings,  alive  with 
tiny  animal  and  human  figures  cavorting 
amid  cloudlike  veils  of  thin,  earth-colored 
pigment.  Unlike  many  contemporary 
works  on  that  large  scale,  these  can  sus- 
tain more  than  instantaneous  attention. 
Prolonged  scrutiny  reveals  more  and  more 
going  on  in  them,  and  Wegman's  jaunty 
hieroglyphs  and  antic  ideograms  are  easier 
to  figure  out  than  David  Salle's  enigmatic 
juxtapositions  of  disjunctive  images.  The 
loosely  structured  Wegman  murals  draw 
on  iconographic  sources  as  simple  and 
ail-American  as  Wegman  himself,  in 
whose  atelier  can  be  found  such  refer- 
ence works  as  The  Golden  Book  guides, 
The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  and  Birds 
of  America. 

By  and  large,  Wegman  confines  his 
art-making  to  the  studio.  He  is  not  visi- 
bly bursting  with  ideas  his  hands  cannot 
keep  up  with,  like  Picasso,  who  could 
barely  get  through  a  meal  without  mak- 
ing a  work  of  art  from  his  napkin,  uten- 
sils, or  the  food  itself.  Yet  Wegman's 


eye  and  conceptual  intelligence  are  al- 
ways at  the  ready  for  the  unexpected, 
and  his  quick  takes  on  the  world  around 
him  often  find  acute  verbal  expression. 
Driving  home  after  dark,  the  headlights 
of  his  pickup  truck  suddenly  catch  the 
low,  sinuous  darting  of  a  fox.  "Look  at 
that!"  Wegman  exclaims.  "It's  like  a 
feather  with  muscles!" 

Wegman's  three  months  in  Maine  are 
built  around  simple  pleasures  for  which 
he  found  no  better  substitute  during  the 
two  decades  between  his  first  summer  at 
the  lake  as  a  schoolboy  and  his  ultimate 
return  as  an  established  artist.  It's  that 
sense  of  perpetual  boyishness  that  per- 
meates all  of  Wegman's  work,  no  matter 
what  the  medium,  and  gives  his  art  a 
particular  and  peculiar  Americanness 
quite  different  from  that  of  his  major 
American  contemporaries.  While  Salle 
and  Schnabel  go  for  the  high  drama  of 
European  history  painting  in  the  grand 
manner,  Wegman  remains  fixated  on  the 
kind  of  twice-told  tales  that  were  part  of 
local  legend  in  those  secure  years  just 
after  World  War  II.  The  opening  of  the 
Red  Sox'  season  at  Fenway  Park  is  much 
more  real  to  him  than  the  opening  of  the 
Biennale  in  Venice.  Bo  Jackson  is  a  big- 
ger hero  than  Baudrillard. 

If  there  is  something  slightly  arrested 
about  the  persistence  of  the  Boys'  Life 
philosophy  into  the  early  reaches  of  mid- 
dle age,  then  that  is  typically  American, 
too.  This  is  a  country  that  in  many  ways, 
both  good  and  bad,  resolutely  refuses  to 
grow  old — or,  at  times,  even  to  grow 
up.  And  it  is  that  land  that  William  Weg- 
man is  keeping  alive  on  the  shores  of  his 
lake  up  in  Maine.  D 
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(Continued  from  page  84) 

It  took  a  week  to  learn  the  ostensible 
reason  for  her  abrupt  dismissal:  Paula 
Zahn,  a  talented  and  blonde  newscaster 
for  ABC,  had  suddenly  become  available, 
and  it  had  been  crucial  to  sign  her  imme- 
diately. This  wasn't,  I  was  encouraged  to 
believe,  a  personal  slight  to  Sullivan; 
surely,  if  Burke  had  known  he  was  going 
to  ax  her,  he  wouldn't  have  embarrassed 
himself  by  praising  her  in  front  of  every 
TV  critic  in  the  country  just  the  month 
before. 

"I'm  going  to  buy  you  diapers!"  Joan 
Rivers  snapped  when  I  tested  that  theory 
on  her.  "Firing  someone  after  praising 
her  is  just  how  they  do  it — in  this  busi- 
ness, they  give  you  your  contract  and 


hand  you  a  suitcase  on  the  same  day." 
Others  agreed.  The  big  shots  didn't  like 
her,  I  was  told,  and  the  little  people  didn't 
like  her,  and  the  network's  affiliate  sta- 
tions, an  increasingly  vociferous  group, 
wanted  someone — anyone — to  come  and 
make  some  commercial  sense  in  the  god- 
damned morning.  The  only  question  about 
her  departure  was  when. 

For  her  part,  Kathleen  Sullivan  rose 
above  it  all.  She  insisted  on  anchoring  the 
show  until  her  replacement  was  named, 
and  when  CBS  remained  mute,  she  an- 
nounced the  Zahn  hiring  herself  in  an  on- 
air  farewell  to  her  viewers.  "I've  never 
seen  a  performance  like  this — 'trouper'  is 
an  understatement,"  David  Burke  told  Ron 
Konecky  after  Sullivan's  pleasant  and  dig- 


nified finale.  "Isn't  it  curious?"  said 
Konecky.  "This  is  the  way  she's  been  for 
five  months." 

We  met  in  Los  Angeles  on  an  inauspi- 
cious night  for  a  woman  deter 
mined  to  put  her  past  behind  her.  CBS  had 
just  done  it  again,  this  lime  to  sporlscasler 
Brent  Musberger,  and  we  watched  him 
finish  his  last  broadcast  and  make  his  fait 
well  speech.  Thai  not  only  reminded  Sul- 
livan of  her  own  firing,  but  look  liei  ill 
the  way  baek 

"I  was  a  senior  ;i(  U.S.C.,  and  work- 
ing as  an  intern  at  KNXT  with  Brent," 
she  recalled    "I  .iskeil  him  il  I  could  in- 
terview for  a  job  as  ;i  football  commen 
tator,   Me  said.  'We  don't  want  anyone 
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"TV  was  nurturing  to  me  as  a  child  I  want  to 
put  my  arms  around  it  and  take  care  of  it." 


who  knows  more  about  football  than  we 
do.'  '  (Sullivan  is  proud  of  her  sport- 
ing, tomboy  youth,  which  included 
pinch-hitting  for  the  neighborhood  base- 
ball team.) 

"To  become  a  good  producer,  I  thought  I 
should  go  on  the  air,  so  I  made  an  audi- 
tion tape,  hung  my  clothes  across  the 
backseat  of  my  BMW,  and  took  off.  I  got 
a  job  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Brent  saw  some  of 
those  tapes  and  called  a  friend,  and  I  got 
hired  for  Spartacade  in  1979  in  Russia, 
which  was  a  run-through  for  the  1980 
Olympics." 

The  1980  Olympics  didn't  happen.  No 
matter.  That  year,  Sullivan  was  hired  to 
anchor  evening  newscasts  on  a  new  net- 
work Ted  Turner  was  starting  in  a  con- 
verted Atlanta  country  club.  This  "won- 
derful experience"  did  not,  she  empha- 
sized, include  an  encounter  with  Ted 
.Turner.  "I  saw  him  coming,"  she  told 
•  me,  "and  he  knew  exactly  how  I  felt." 

On  CNN,  audiences  discovered  that 
Sullivan  had  an  athlete's  figure,  prema- 
turely gray  streaks  that  accented  her  cat 
eyes,  and  a  face  that  knew  how  to  charm  a 
camera.  She  became  the  flavor  of  the  sea- 
son and  moved  on  to  ABC,  where  she 
hosted  three  shows  and  co-anchored  the 
1984  Winter  Olympics,  a  first  for  a  wom- 
an. Tellingly,  in  Yugoslavia  she  was  no- 
ticed less  for  her  extensive  knowledge 
about  sports  than  for  her  boldness  in 
wearing  eye-catching  sweaters  on  the 
air.  She  was,  from  the  very  beginning, 
a  newsreader  who  packaged  herself  as 
the  newsreader  who  wasn't  like  all  the 
others. 

To  CBS,  Sullivan's  independence  was 
attractive.  She  was  experienced  and 
game,  and,  most  important,  she  was  a  lit- 
tle bit  raucous;  this  was  a  one-eighty  from 
Phyllis  George.  And,  please  God,  her  ex- 
oticism was  within  bounds;  in  1985,  after 
the  years  of  Roone  Arledge  rumors,  she  had 
married  the  son  of  baseball  great  Ralph 
Kiner  and  tennfs  pro  Nancy  Chaffee. 

In  truth,  it  wasn't  the  shrewdest  of 
choices — "She  married  her  brother,"  an- 
other beau  says — and  although  it  stopped 
the  gossip,  the  commuter  marriage  solved 
nothing  else.  "We  each  thought  the  other 
was  going  to  move,"  Sullivan  told  me. 
Yet  Sullivan's  drive  for  stardom  would 
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probably  have  precluded  anything  more 
strenuous  than  a  weekend  marriage. 

"What  don't  I  know  about  relation- 
ships?" Sullivan  mused.  "Everything. 
Male  friendship  is  very  important  to  me, 
only  it  nullifies  intimate  male  friendships. 
But  how  can  you  have  a  relationship  when 
your  day  starts  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
Entertainment  Tonight  is  your  bedtime 
TV?  I  never  rebelled.  This  is  the  best  job 
on  television — if  you  want  something 
that's  time-consuming." 

From  that  angle,  anchoring  an  all-new 
CBS  This  Morning  was  practically  dizzy- 
ing in  its  attraction.  The  producer  was 
given  just  two  months — and  a  marginally 
experienced  staff — to  prepare  the  show. 
There  were  no  direct  phone  lines  to  its 
offices.  And  the  female  anchor  was,  by 
her  own  admission,  difficult.  "I  had  to 
be,"  Sullivan  explained.  "We  were  No. 
3;  we  weren't  even  around.  I  had  to 
make  sure  mistakes  didn't  get  on  the 
air." 

Others  cite  more  personal  reasons  for 
Sullivan's  temperamental  behavior. 
"People  who  have  long  careers  in  televi- 
sion are  disciplined,  but  Kathleen  got  to  a 
certain  rung  and  started  self-destructing," 
says  an  assistant  who  worked  with  her 
during  those  first  troubled  months.  "TV 
is  a  team  effort,  and  she  wasn't  a  team 
player.  If  you  don't  get  along,  they'll  take 
the  opportunities  you  give  them  and  use 
them  to  embarrass  you.  She  wasn't  astute 
enough  to  know  that  she  was  being 
watched — she  fell  into  every  trap." 

Sullivan's  reputation  as  an  egotistical 
bumpkin  has  lingered,  although  not  every- 
one who  worked  with  her  subscribes  to  it. 
"We  all  had  her  home  number,"  notes 
Gail  Steinberg,  her  senior  producer  at 
CBS.  "She  was  a  real  colleague.  And  she 
never  denied  what  she  was  feeling.  There 
were  days  when  it  was  hard  for  her.  But 
what  was  great  about  her  was  she'd  come 
to  her  friends  for  help;  she'd  say,  'Can  we 
talk  about  this?'  " 

The  show-biz  adage  holds  that  anybody 
can  make  it,  but  you're  nobody  until 
>ou  make  a  comeback.  Kathleen  Sulli- 
van's return — the  expression  of  a  power- 
ful survival  instinct — began  the  night  of 
her  firing.  After  her  agent  gave  her  the 


news,  she  said,  she  looked  around  her 
apartment  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half  and 
asked  herself,  What's  going  on?  What  do 
I  do?  Then  she  realized  she  had  to  regain 
control  fast,  because  the  show  was  going 
to  Florida  the  following  week,  and  she 
was  determined  to  leave  for  the  airport,  as 
scheduled,  right  after  the  next  morning's 
broadcast.  She  didn't  want  those  closest 
to  her  to  get  the  news  secondhand,  so  she 
made  two  calls.  Her  soon-to-be-ex  hus- 
band understood  perfectly;  that  was  a 
help.  Her  mother  wept;  that  was  much 
tougher,  "that  hurt  me."  In  the  morning, 
she  told  only  Harry  Smith,  then  did  the 
show  and  gathered  her  things.  "I  just 
want  you  guys  to  know  I  love  you,"  she 
called  to  a  bewildered  production  staff  as 
she  walked  out.  "And  I'll  be  back,  I 
promise." 

•  CBS  This  Morning  was  getting  a  2.6 
Nielsen  rating  when  Sullivan  was  dropped. 
It's  not  yet  doing  better  with  Paula  Zahn. 
"Good  Morning  America  is  winning  with 
a  4.4  rating,"  a  CBS  official  says.  "I  can 
remember  when  that  was  a  number  you 
didn't  want — it  means  you're  in  one  of 
every  twenty-five  homes."  But  morning 
television,  which  battles  the  overall  indus- 
try calamity  of  a  shrinking  viewer  base, 
has  always  had  its  own,  special  problems. 
"In  morning  television,  you're  asking 
people  to  invite  you  into  their  homes  at  an 
hour  when  they  wouldn't  let  their  best 
friends  in,"  says  ABC's  Charles  Gib- 
son. "Comfort  becomes  an  important 
factor — more  important  than  at  any  other 
time  of  day." 

Kathleen  Sullivan  is  evidently  not  what 
makes  America  comf  ntable  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  appropriate  female  image  of  the 
moment  would  seem  to  be  a  married 
blonde,  not  a  single  dark-haired  dynamo 
who  smolders  at  an  hour  when  most  view- 
ers are  just  smelling  the  coffee.  Com- 
pounding Sullivan's  problems  is  her 
desire  to  be  taken  seriously;  she  is  much 
too  interested  in  proving  herself  as  point- 
ed an  interviewer  as  the  big  boys.  When  I 
prodded  her  to  list  the  high  points  of  her 
stint  at  CBS,  she  skipped  over  her  at- 
homes  with  Carolyne  Roehm  and  Mark 
Hampton  to  recall  her  interview  with  Con- 
gressman Lee  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
chairman  of  the  House  Iran-contra  com- 
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mittee.  "I'd  heard  some  questions  the 
committee  wanted  to  ask  Bush,  so  I  threw 
them  at  Hamilton,"  she  said.  "The  next 
morning,  the  give-and-take  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  The  New  York  Times — 
above  the  fold.  It  ran  without  attribution, 
but,  God,  was  I  proud  of  it." 

Ambition  is  always  admirable,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  female  anchors  of  morn- 
ing television  are  hired  for  a  combination 
of  factors,  the  first  of  which  is  looks. 
"You  can  do  brilliant  interviews,  but  hair 
and  clothes  are  what  most  people  care 
about,"  a  CBS  executive  says.  "Of  ten 
letters,  that's  all  five  or  six  will  talk 
about."  When  female  anchors  try  to  show 
that  their  talent  extends  beyond  reading 
from  a  prompter,  they  tend  to  get  into 
trouble,  deservedly  or  not.  (In  the  most 
recent  of  these  predictable  embarrass- 
ments, Deborah  Norville — herself  strug- 
gling on  the  Today  show  now  that  the 
honeymoon's  over — went  to  Nicaragua  to 
interview  Daniel  Ortega  in  the  waning 
moments  of  his  presidency.  "We  talked 
to  one  observer  who  told  us  that  if  he  were 
nominating  someone  for  the  Nobel  Prize, 
he  would  nominate  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
and  Daniel  Ortega,"  Norville  said. 
"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  Awfully 
nice,  Ortega  replied.  Back  in  New  York, 
Norville  went  on  to  play  "Lady  of  Spain" 
on  the  accordion  and  joke  with  Bryant 
Gumbel  about  the  sex  habits  of  working 
couples.) 

"I'm  amazed  at  how  much  television 
has  changed  in  a  decade,"  Sullivan  told 


me.  "What  happened  to  laughing  at  our- 
selves? When  we  were  starting  CNN, 
we'd  go  out  to  a  bar  and  stay  there  for 
hours,  telling  stories.  I  remember  some- 
body quoting  a  Roger  Grimsby  newscast: 
'A  study  has  shown  that  more  divorces  are 
caused  by  money  than  by  alcohol,  proving 
my  first  wife  wrong  again.'  I  thought, 
'That  can't  be  done  any  better.'  But,  hey, 
how  arrogant  for  a  thirty-seven-year-old 
to  be  talking  about  the  old  days.  The  fact 
is,  when  the  producer  of  CBS  This  Morn- 
ing said  he  didn't  like  my  bangs,  they 
were  gone  the  next  day . ' ' 

Sullivan  cannot  be  a  round-the-clock 
Girl  Scout,  however,  and  that,  in  the  end, 
may  be  her  occupational  stumbling  block. 
She  says  she  has  come  to  understand  that 
talent  like  hers  is  prized  only  when  it's 
absolutely  needed.  "When  I  was  the  little 
girl  who  lived  up  the  hill,  I  wouldn't  hear 
from  the  kids  who  played  baseball  until 
the  seventh  inning,  when  our  street's  team 
was  behind,"  she  said.  "Then  someone 
would  run  up  and  ask  if  I  could  play.  I'd 
come  down,  hit  a  triple,  and  then  they'd 
say,  'You  can  go  home  now.' 

As  Sullivan  sees  it,  there's  no  point 
hanging  around  and  sulking  when  her  de- 
tractors are  spreading  rumors,  like  the  one 
that  has  CBS  Sports  offering  her  a  million 
dollars  a  year  less  for  her  services  than 
she's  used  to  earning.  But  even  a  salary 
cut  is  better  than  contemplating  life  with- 
out the  medium  that  has  dominated  her 
dreams  since  childhood.  "I  was  an  only 
child,  but  I  had  no  imaginary  friends — I 
had  Wide  World  of  Sports,"  she  explained 
that  night  in  Los  Angeles. 

When  I  caught  up  with  her  at  Arizona's 


Canyon  Ranch  a  few  weeks  later,  she  was 
still  thinking  about  television,  though  in 
more  cosmic  terms.  "I'm  very  in  tune  in 
body  and  spirit,  and  I've  rediscovered 
why  I  got  into  this  business,"  she  said.  "I 
love  sitting  around  talking,  trying  to  tap 
into  people  who  have  found  mastery.  Out 
here,  I've  been  picking  up  little  jewels, 
very  simple  guts  logic.  I've  come  to  see 
that  people  have  changed — and  are  chang- 
ing. I'm  starting  to  understand  why  the 
viewer  base  of  TV  is  shrinking."  She 
laughed  boisterously.  "And  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  you!" 

What  she  did  want  to  share  was  that  in 
her  travels  she  has  actually  learned  a  few 
things.  Not  about  her  career,  she  was 
quick  to  emphasize.  "I'm  closer  to  know- 
ing me,"  she  said  with  a  fervor  known  to 
seekers  through  the  ages.  "I'm  not  doing 
these  exercises  for  the  last  job.  I'm  find- 
ing out  my  heartbeat — getting  in  touch 
with  that  pace  is  the  first  step."  Listen- 
ing to  herself  she  saw  the  implicit  head- 
line— NEWS  ANCHOR  GOES  NEW  AGE — and 
snapped  back  to  the  woman  she  used  to 
be.  "Then  I  have  to  quicken  it  up,"  she 
said  briskly. 

Moments  later,  she  turned  dreamily  to 
parable:  "TV  is  like  a  fourteen-year-old 
who  slams  the  door  and  says,  'I  don't 
want  you.'  And  you  say,  'Fine,  I'll  wait 
you  out.'  TV  was  nurturing  to  me  as  a 
child.  I  want  to  put  my  arms  around  it  and 
take  care  of  it." 

Somewhere,  no  doubt,  there's  a  pro- 
grammer who  will  be  seduced  by  that  no- 
tion. And  he'll  hire  her.  And  then  she'll 
bitch.  And  he'll  bitch  about  her.  But 
she'll  be  back.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  99)  plan  sensational 
assassinations — and  yet  Guare's  fond- 
ness for  the  very  characters  he's  torturing 
always  peeks  through.  In  his  own  haywire 
way,  he  has  the  magisterial  gentleness  of 
a  Renoir  or  Chekhov. 

"Once  I  was  hitching  across  country," 
Guare  recalls,  "and  I  was  staying  in  this 
hotel,  it  was  a  dollar  a  night,  and  I  was 
just  getting  to  sleep  and  through  the  next 
wall  I  heard  this  voice,  'Help  me,  help 
me,'  all  night  long,  and  this  scratching 
through  the  wall  next  to  my  little  bed.  So  I 
tried  to  go  see,  and  the  door  was  locked 
and  I  got  no  response,  but  all  night  just 
this  voice  and  this  scratching.  And  I  al- 
ways feel  that  when  you're  writing,  ev- 
erything is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
You  want  to  know  what  that  character  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  wall  is  trying  to  say  to 
you,  why  they're  trying  to  talk  to  you. 
And  then  how  do  you  imagine  yourself 
into  it,  how  do  you  become  that  person?" 
Guare's  characters  are  so  self-obsessed  that 
they  never  listen  to  one  another,  never  con- 
nect. But  by  imagining  himself  into  them, 
Guare  paints  them  so  surely  and  lovingly 
that  they  always  connect  with  us;  we  feel 
we  understand  them,  even  if  we  haven't  the 
foggiest  notion  what  they'll  do  next. 

John  is  the  best  storyteller  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life,"  says  Stockard 
Channing.  "He  turns  life  into  anecdotes 
I'll  tell  him  about  something  that  happened 
to  me,  and  later  I'll  hear  him  tell  it  to 
someone  else,  and  it's  absolutely  wrong, 
it's  not  the  way  it  happened  at  all,  but  I  love 


the  way  he  tells  it.  He  tells  it  better." 
A  case  in  point.  His  new  play.  Six  De- 
grees of  Separation,  which  is  just  opening 
at  New  York's  Mitzi  Newhousc  Theater, 
is  about  a  well-to-do  Upper  East  Side  cou- 
ple bamboo/led  into  taking  in  a  charming 
young  con  artist  who  claims  to  be  the  son 
of  Sidney  Poitier.  At  first  glance,  the  play 
seems  annoyingly  slight,  and  yet  in  man) 
ways  Six  Degrees  represents  a  leap  lor 
ward  for  Guare.  His  favorite  conflict  has 
always  been  the  one  between  two  great 
all-Ameriean  dreams  the  dream  of  sue 
cess  and  the  dream  of  family  bliss:  yotl 
can't  have  both  in  his  world,  and  il  you 
try,  you'll  wind  up  with  neither.  In  Six 
Degrees,  Guare  takes  his  subtlest  ap 
proach  yet  to  these  themes,  ami  the  pla\ 

seems  to  expand  before  yout  eyes.  With 
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Kao  Sofina  Cleansers. 
Completely  Clean,  completely  Gentle. 
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Makeup  Removing 
Gel.  This  silky,  clear  gel 
deep  cleanses  the  pores, 
removing  all  traces  of 
makeup  and  other  oil- 
soluble  impurities. 
Rinses  away  completely. 
Leaves  skin  remarkably 
fresh  and  clear. 


Gentle  Purifying 
Cleanser.  This  non-soap, 
neutral  cleanser  gently 
and  thoroughly  dissolves 
dirt  and  impurities  with- 
out depleting  your  skin's 
vital  moisture-retaining 
elements.  Skin  feels  soft, 
smooth— never  dry. 


Visit  the  Sofina 
counter  now  for  your 
complimentary  cleanser 
starter  set.  And,  while 
there,  ask  for  a  comput- 
erized skin  analysis. 

At  select  SAKS  and  BULLOCK'S 

So.  California.  MACY'S  No.  Cali- 
fornia. Inquiries:  1-800-833-1338. 
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KAO  SOEIN A  FOUNDATIONS. 
THE  COVERAGE  YOU  WANT  IN  THE  FORMULA  YOU  NEED. 
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Cream  Foundation  is  a 

velvety,  natural-looking 
foundation  that  provides  a 
flawless,  radiant  finish. 
Resists  water  and  perspira- 
tion. Won't  clog  pores. 

Liquid  Foundation 
UV/SPF8is  an  exception- 
ally light,  oil-free  foundation 
that  combines  smooth,  sheer 
coverage  with  an  SPF  of  8 


to  protect  your  skin  from 
damaging  ultraviolet  (UVA 
and  UVB)  rays. 

Powder  Foundation  is  a 
long-lasting  foundation 
with  unique  micro- 
coated  particles.  It  smooths 
on  evenly  for  a  polished, 
matte  finish.  Protects 
against  moisture  loss. 
Never  cakes  or  streaks. 


Visit  the  Sofina 
counter  and  receive  a 
complimentary  color 
makeover  featuring  the 
Sofina  foundation  that's 
just  right  for  you. 


At  select  SAKS  and  BULLOCK'S 
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J  out  straining  or  growing  strident,  it  man- 
ages  to  rope  in  an  examination  of  racism,  of 
art  as  commodity,  and  of  class  in  America, 
all  at  the  same  time.  More  perfectly  struc- 
tured than  anything  else  Guare  has  written, 
except  for  Atlantic  City,  Six  Degrees  is  like 
one  of  his  living-room  miniatures:  it's  an 
enchanting  chamber  work. 

"I  wanted  to  write  a  play  about  good, 
decent  people,"  says  Guare,  curling 
tensely  in  his  chair  the  way  he  sometimes 

]does  when  he's  trying  to  articulate  some- 
thing fuzzy.  "I  wanted  to  write  a  play  that 
wasn't  a  satire.  I  wanted  to  write  about 
good-hearted  New  Yorkers  being  taken 
in.  I  love  New  York.  You  know,  people  in 
New  York  City,  they're  really  rude,  and 
like  that.  Yes.  But  they  also  sort  of  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  And  people 
in  the  country  are  absolutely  suspicious, 
wary,  cynical.  I  mean,  a  three-card-monte 
game  could  not  happen  in  Elmira,  New 
York.  Only  in  New  York  City." 

Not  only  could  the  events  in  Six  Degrees 
happen  in  New  York  City,  they  did.  The 
real  victims  were  Guare's  close  friends  Os- 
born  Elliott,  former  editor  of  Newsweek 
and  now  a  professor  at  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  and  his  wife,  Inger,  a  de- 
signer. They,  along  with  several  other  peo- 
ple of  Guare's  acquaintance  (including 
Leonard  Bernstein,  the  theatrical  producer 
Roger  Berlind,  and  the  actor-director  An- 
dre Gregory),  were  duped  by  one  David 
Hampton,  whose  grace,  cleverness,  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  lives  would 
frequently  convince  his  prey  that  he  was  not 
only  the  son  of  Sidney  Poitier  (who,  inci- 
dentally, has  no  sons)  but  also  a  school 
chum  of  his  quarry's  kids'.  Occasionally, 
after  lulling  his  victims  into  believing  that 
he  was  helping  Poitier  create  a  movie  ver- 
sion of  the  Broadway  musical  Dreamgirls 
(Guare  makes  it  Cats  in  the  play),  David 
would  steal  from  them.  From  the  Elliotts, 
he  weaseled  fifty  dollars  and  a  bed  for  the 
night.  And  itvwas  in  that  bed  that  Osbom 
Elliott  found  David  the  next  morning  in  the 
company  of  a  male  street  hustler,  whom 
David  had  picked  up  during  the  wee  hours — 
and  whom  David  quick-wittedly  introduced 
as  a  nephew  of  Malcolm  Forbes. 

Thinly  disguised  in  the  play,  the  El- 
liotts are  quite  .sympathetically  portrayed 
(as  is  the  con  man),  but  they  still  harbor 
mixed  feelings  about  the  way  their  old 
friend  John  Guare  has  turned  their  lives  into 
anecdote.  "I'm  not  very  happy  about  it," 
says  Inger  Elliott.  "But  John  was  just  fasci- 
nated by  this  story.  And  he  said,  Tm  going 
to  do  something  about  this  material.'  Well, 


you  can't  say  no.  You  can't  stop  people.  I 
mean,  how  does  anybody  get  ideas?" 

For  a  long  time,  Guare  got  his  from  his 
upbringing — The  House  of  Blue 
Leaves  and  Bosoms  and  Neglect  are  espe- 
cially autobiographical .  Born  in  New  York 
in  1938,  and  raised  in  the  Jackson  Heights 
section  of  Queens,  John  was  a  prized  only 
child — an  Irish-Catholic  prince.  His  father 
worked  on  Wall  Street,  which  he  referred  to 
as  "the  zoo"  (hence  the  occupation  of  zoo- 
keeper  Artie  Shaughnessy,  the  protagonist 
of  The  House  of  Blue  Leaves).  "His  boss 
was  Richard  Whitney,  who  embezzled  the 
stock-exchange  pension  fund  and  went  to 
jail,"  says  Guare.  "And  there  were  a  cou- 
ple of  whammies  that  hit  him  like  that.  But 
he  was  great.  His  advice  to  me  was  'What- 
ever you  do,  don't  get  a  job.  Don't  work  in 
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lecan 
work  a  room 
better  than  anybody, 

says  his  friend 

Stockard  Channing, 

who  stars  in 

the  new  play. 


an  office.  When  you  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, be  where  you  want  to  be.'  "  Like 
Bananas  in  Blue  Leaves,  John's  mother 
had  periods  of  mental  instability,  and  like 
Bunny,  Bananas'  rival,  she  was  also 
something  of  a  go-getter.  "She  was  a  real 
character,"  says  Adele,  "and  John  is  very 
like  her.  She  liked  commotion  the  way 
John  does — phones  ringing  off  the  hook. 
The  talkativeness  begins  with  his  mother, 
and  the  high  metabolism — the  R.P.M.'s. 
They  were  very,  very  close  until  the  mo- 
ment she  died.  And  she  absolutely  adored 
him."  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  when  she 
spied  John's  first  thumbprint  on  the  family 
refrigerator,  she  circled  it  in  red  lipstick  to 
ensure  it  would  never  be  washed  off. 

Show  biz  was  always  in  Guare's  blood. 
His  mother's  uncles  were  itinerant  actors, 
and  her  brother  was  Bill  Grady,  for  many 


years  the  head  of  casting  at  MGM.  (It  was 
he,  says  Guare,  who  discovered  James 
Stewart — and  who  wrote  the  notorious  ear- 
ly evaluation  of  Fred  Astaire:  "Can't  act. 
Can't  sing.  Slightly  bald.  Can  dance  a  lit- 
tle.") When  Uncle  Bill  came  east  to  find  a 
newcomer  for  the  starring  role  in  a  film  ver- 
sion of  Huckleberry  Finn,  he  tried  to  escape 
the  would-be  auditioners  who  hounded  him 
at  the  Waldorf  by  visiting  the  Guares — little 
suspecting  that  eight-year-old  John  was  ly- 
ing in  wait  with  an  all-singing,  all-dancing 
routine  calculated  to  get  himself  hired  on 
the  spot.  Which,  of  course,  would  later 
become  the  centerpiece  of  The  House  of 
Blue  Leaves.  "I  was  insane,"  says  Guare. 
"I  was  just,  I'll  tell  you,  all  packed  and 
ready  to  go.  Truthfully,  I  was  ready  to  tell  my 
parents  that  I  was  very  sorry  but  I  was  going 
to  leave  them  to  go  to  Hollywood.  But  that's 
the  only  thing  in  Blue  Leaves  that  actually 
happened  word  for  word." 

Uncle  Bill  would  figure  again  later,  af- 
ter Guare  had  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University  and  received  an  M.F.A.  from 
Yale.  John  had  been  writing  plays  ever 
since  the  age  of  eleven  (when  his  first  one 
was  staged,  with  his  parents'  rapturous 
approval,  in  the  family  garage),  and  soon 
he  was  summoned  by  the  honchos  at  Uni- 
versal Pictures,  who  had  seen  one  of  his 
Yale  plays  and  wanted  to  offer  him  a  posi- 
tion. The  job  was  not  exactly  what  Guare 
had  in  mind.  "I  was  assigned  to  sort  of 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  McHale's  Navy, 
the  TV  show.  I  had  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  characters,  and  it 
was  my  job  to  put  in  little  character  touch- 
es in  each  episode.  So  then  Uncle  Bill 
suddenly  said,  'Wait  a  minute,'  and  got 
me  a  job  as  a  trainee  at  MGM.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  work  in  every  department  of  the 
studio  to  find  out  what  my  strengths  were. 
And  then,  luckily,  I  got  my  draft  notice." 

Guare  spent  six  months  in  the  air-force 
reserve  and  then  headed  for  New  York, 
where  Off  Broadway  theater  was  busy  be- 
ing born.  He  began  to  provide  it  with 
plays,  first  in  a  little  theater  funded  by 
Edward  Albee,  and  then  at  the  Caffe 
Cino,  where  Sam  Shepard  also  got  his 
start.  By  1971 ,  The  House  of  Blue  Leaves 
was  a  hit  Off  Broadway  (it  closed  only 
when  its  theater  burned  down),  and  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival's  Tony- 
winning  musical  version  of  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  (with  Guare's  book  and  lyrics) 
was  a  hit  on  Broadway.  And  John  Guare 
was  the  hottest  young  playwright  in  town. 

Joseph  Papp's  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  staged  Guare's  plays  at  the 
Public  Theater  throughout  the  seventies, 
but  nothing  ever  took  off  the  way  Blue 
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Leaves  and  Two  Gentlemen  had.  "A  self- 
destructive  side  of  him  came  out  in  those 
days,"  says  one  old  friend.  "He  used  to 
drink  a  lot,  although  he's  given  that  up. 
And  he  could  get  very  angry — enraged,  in 
fact."  By  the  late  seventies,  his  relation- 
ship with  Papp  was  fraying.  "I  felt  too 
comfortable,"  Guare  recalls.  "I  felt  cod- 
dled at  the  Public  Theater.  I  had  never 
allowed  the  father-son  relationship  to  hap- 
pen with  Joe,  although  Joe  likes  that.  But 
I  had  my  own  father.  And  one  father  was 
enough."  A  curious  incident  precipitated 
their  falling-out.  For  Papp's  fifty-seventh 
birthday,  his  second-in-command,  Ber- 
nard Gersten,  arranged  a  lavish  surprise 
party  at  Central  Park's  Delacorte  Theater, 
with  Mayor  Koch  and  a  bevy  of  theater 
stars  on  hand,  and,  in  the  words  of  one 
attendee,  "the  whole  New  York  cultural 
establishment."  Gersten  commissioned 
Guare  to  write  a  short  play  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  John  turned  out  a  script  called 
Take  a  Dream.  The  cast  was  stellar: 
Meryl  Streep  as  the  Public  Theater's  cast- 
ing director,  Barnard  Hughes  as  an  irate 
subscriber,  Edward  Herrmann  as  a  prom- 
ising young  Eskimo  playwright,  Chris 
Sarandon  as  Joseph  Papp,  and  Carol  Kane 
as  his  new  wife,  Gail.  Although  Guare 
and  Gersten  both  remember  the  play  as  a 
rather  jolly  affair,  one  of  Guare's  old 
friends  recalls  it  differently.  "It  was  an 
incredibly  nasty  satire  of  Joe,  and  mostly 
of  his  wife,  who  was  played  as  a  dithering 
little  sexpot  idiot  who  sat  on  Joe's  lap  like 
a  Kewpie  doll.  In  actuality,  Gail  is  a  fero- 
ciously intelligent,  very  quiet  woman  who 
had  been  Joe's  administrative  assistant  for 
years  before  she  became  Mrs.  Papp,  and 
as  she  watched  the  play,  she  was  just 
stricken.  She  burst  into  tears.  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  Joe  put  on  a  good  face  about  it, 
but  he  was  furious.  And  it  led  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  departure  of  Bernie  Ger- 
sten and  the  severance  of  John  Guare's 
relationship  with  the  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val, where  he  had  had  his  biggest  hit,  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona." 

(Guare  and  the  Papps  have  since  made 
up,  and  when  I  asked  Papp  himself  about 
the  incident,  he  replied,  "How  important 
is  that,  given  the  fact  that  Romania  is  now 
having  problems?  John  Guare  is  a  won- 
derful writer  and  we'll  probably  be  doing 
his  plays  here  again.") 

Guare's  next  play,  Bosoms  and  Ne- 
glect, received  its  initial  New  York  pro- 
duction far  from  the  Public  Theater,  at 
Broadway's  Longacre  Theatre,  where  it 
was  produced  by  the  newly  liberated  Ber- 
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nard  Gersten.  Badly  staged  and  utterly 
misunderstood  by  the  critics,  it  ran  for  all 
of  four  days.  Indeed,  since  that  initial  rush 
of  success,  Guare  has  rarely  achieved  the 
recognition  he  deserves.  Between  1976 
and  1979,  four  of  his  plays  were  pro- 
duced, but  he  earned  a  grand  total  of 
$24,000.  And  except  for  Atlantic  City,  the 
early  eighties  were  little  kinder.  His  elegi- 
ac four-play  "Lydie  Breeze"  cycle  (the 
fourth  installment  of  which  remains  unfin- 
ished) has  been  widely  dismissed,  even 
though  it  contains  some  of  his  most  lyrical 
writing,  and  even  though  the  Washington 
production  of  two  of  the  plays  was  enthu- 
siastically reviewed.  A  screenplay  for 
Bette  Midler  called  Big  Kiss  fell  through, 
and  Moon  over  Miami,  Guare's  riotous 
but  chaotic  screenplay  about  Abscam, 
died  with  its  star,  John  Belushi.  (It  was 
later  produced  as  a  play  at  the  Williams- 
town  Theatre  Festival,  and  Guare  is  still 
working  it  into  theatrical  shape.)  Then,  in 
1986,  the  producer-director  Gregory 
Mosher,  who  had  staged  Bosoms  and  Ne- 
glect at  Chicago's  Goodman  Theatre, 
teamed  up  with  Bernard  Gersten  to  run  the 
theaters  at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center, 
and  a  revival  of  The  House  of  Blue  Leaves 
turned  out  to  be  their  first  big  hit.  In  fact, 
Guare  has  since  become  something  of  a 
Lincoln  Center  fixture,  consulting  on  cast- 
ing, functioning  as  a  part-time  dramaturge, 
even  co-editing  a  Lincoln  Center  quarterly 
journal  called  The  New  Theater  Review. 

And,  of  course,  he  still  goes  out  a  lot. 
Maybe  too  much,  according  to  old 
pals  who  mutter  resentfully  about  "his  so- 
cial climbing."  But  even  if  you  don't  be- 
lieve that  all  of  Guare's  flitting  is  devoted 
to  the  gathering  of  material  and  the  fur- 
therance of  art,  could  there  be  something 
more  to  it?  Guare  may  not  want  simply  to 
spread  his  name  and  reputation  or  hobnob 
with  the  celebrated.  "Most  people  don't 
have  enough  time  in  the  day  to  cultivate 
friendships,  and  John  does,"  says  his 
friend  the  writer  Brooke  Hay  ward.  "He 
works  at  it.  He  gets  replenished  by  it." 
There  are  numberless  testifiers  to  the 
thoughtful  gifts  he  sends,  to  the  time  he 
takes  when  acquaintances  are  ill.  It  occurs 
to  me,  watching  Guare  at  a  dinner,  at  a 
party,  even  in  the  offices  of  the  Lincoln 
Center  Theater,  that  in  the  same  way  some 
people  want  to  be  rich  or  famous  or  distin- 
guished, Guare  wants  to  be  cherished, 
adored. 

In  an  introduction  he  wrote  to  The 
House  of  Blue  Leaves,  Guare  describes 
what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  in  Queens,  to  be 
in  glamorous  New  York  w  ithout  being  of'\\ 
somehow:  "1  want  to  be  part  of  that  sky- 


line. I  want  to  blend  into  those  lights. .  . . 
New  York  is  where  it  all  is.  So  why  aren't 
I  here?"  Where  he  was  instead  was  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family;  he  was  his  mother's 
golden  boy,  and,  like  the  characters  in 
his  plays,  he  couldn't  pursue  both  dreams  at 
once;  he  couldn't  be  both  Mama's  little 
darling  and  Huckleberry  Finn.  But  Guare's 
family  is  gone  now.  As  Hayward  puts  it, 
"John  is  a  family  person  with  no  family." 

"When  John  goes  out  in  Manhattan," 
says  Adele,  "he  starts  out  in  any  direction 
and  he  goes  one  block  and  he  runs  into 
someone  he  knows  and  loves.  Then  he 
goes  another  block,  and  he  runs  into 
someone  he  knows  and  loves.  Then  he 
goes  another  block  and  he  runs  into  some- 
body he  went  to  school  with.  He  walks 
everywhere  in  New  York,  and  I'm  sure 
the  reason  he  does  is  that  he  wouldn't 
want  to  miss  these  encounters.  And  he 
doesn't  believe  me  when  I  tell  him  that 
New  York  isn't  this  way  for  everybody. 
He  can't  imagine  it." 

Perhaps,  then,  what  really  makes  Guare 
fly  is  the  attempt  to  unite  his  two  warring 
dreams,  the  dream  of  New  York  and  the 
dream  of  family.  Maybe  what  he  really 
wants  to  do  is  turn  the  entire  city  into  his 
family,  to  go  out  every  night  into  its 
streets  and  its  drawing  rooms  and  give  and 
receive  the  adoration  to  which  a  doted- 
upon  son  grows  accustomed. 

In  fact,  Guare  feels  more  doted  upon 
now  than  he  has  in  years.  "There's  been  a 
great  change  in  my  life  since  the  Blue 
Leaves  revival  at  Lincoln  Center,"  he 
says,  his  voice  taking  on  a  whispery,  con- 
fidential tone.  "Yes,  I  mean,  it  sort  of 
gave  me  faith,  it  sort  of  anchored  me  in 
some  way,  and  I  was  freed  from  a  kind  of 
doubt.  The  best  part  of  success  is,  you 
know,  when  you  get  the  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  go  on.  And  belonging  to  that  the- 
ater at  Lincoln  Center,  I  mean,  it  was  like  a 
family.  I  felt  I  had  stopped  floating." 

For  Guare  is,  in  the  end,  grounded  in 
the  theater;  he  may  butterfly  all  over  the 
city,  but  the  stage  remains  home  base 
"When  I  was,  you  know,  nine,  I  wanted 
to  write  plays.  That  was  my  lite.  And  my 
life  did  not  change.  Always  the  same 
question:  How  does  one  fill  up  that  stage? 
And  how  do  you  bring  the  audience  in 
closer?  I  mean,  I  can't  believe  that  right 
now  I'm  doing  what  I  wanted  to  do  forty 
years  ago.  I've  been  very,  very  lucky." 
He  suddenly  throws  his  head  back,  staling 
straight  upward  as  though  welcoming  a 
sun-shower.  "You  want  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  say,  'I  can't  wait  to  gel  to 
work.'  You  just  want,  literally,  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  word,  you  want  il  to 
be  fun.  Yes.  Fun.  And  it  is . "  I  I 
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(Continued  from  page  81)  library.  In  the 
evening,  when  I  came  down,  the  peasant 
gave  me  his  paper  to  read.  It  was  a  liberal 
paper,  the  Salzburger  Nachrichten,  which 
factually  and  unemotionally — the  only 
way  I  could  bear  to  read  about  it — told  the 
truth  about  what  the  Nazis  had  done." 

A  year  later,  Martin  found  a  small  an- 
nouncement of  his  mother's  death.  "By 
that  time  a  great  deal  had  happened,  not 
so  much  to  but  in  me.  I  had  seen  how 
good  men  live,  how  good  men  are.  Quer- 
leitner,  the  peasant,  was  what  I  wanted  to 
become:  a  real  Christian." 

In  January  1947  a  priest  accepted  him 
for  instruction,  and  on  May  4,  his  real 
name  now  revealed  to  the  peasant  who  be- 
came his  godfather,  Martin  Bormann  was 
received  into  the  church.  What  had  Quer- 
leitner  said  when  the  boy  told  him  he  was 
Bormann's  son?  "He  said,  in  his  broad 
Austrian  accent,  that  being  my  godfather 
was  the  only  thing  he  shared  with  Hitler." 
After  that  a  priest  found  his  eight  brothers 
and  sisters  for  him;  they  had  been  taken  in 
by  different  families  in  the  South  Tyrol. 
"At  Easter  1950  I  was  able  to  go  and  see 
them  for  the  first  time." 

In  September  1947  he  had  been  accept- 
ed by  the  Trappists  to  begin  his  religious 
training,  and  in  1951  he  joined  the  order 
of  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  Until  1971  Martin 
Bormann  was  a  priest,  much  of  the  time 
as  a  missionary  in  Africa.  Then,  having 
decided  that  he  was  no  longer  suited  to  the 
essential  narrowness  of  religious  life,  and 
also  having  seriously  injured  his  legs  in  a 
car  accident,  which  threatened  to  leave 
him  entirely  dependent  on  his  order,  he 
was  granted  a  dispensation  to  leave  the 
priesthood.  A  year  later  he  was  given  per- 
mission to  continue  to  teach  religion  and 
Germanics.  By  that  time,  he  had  been 
working  for  several  years  with  a  mission- 
ary nun  who  had  had  similar  doubts  about 
her  vocation  >and,  independent  of  his  deci- 
sion, had  asked  her  order  to  release  her 
from  her  vows.  It  was  Cordula  who 
nursed  him  back  to  health. 

They  have  now  been  married  for  nine- 
teen years  and  live  a  quiet  and  modest  life 
in  a  small  modern  flat  overlooking  a  hilly 
village  in  the  Ruhr.  It  is  filled  with  hun- 
dreds of  minutely  organized  books,  many 
of  them  theological  works,  and  reference 
materials.  But  contrary  to  a  first  impres- 
sion of  rigidity,  they  turn  out  on  closer 
acquaintance  to  be  gentle  people,  openly 
tender  with  each  other  and  concerned 
about  the  world. 

Martin  Bormann  has  not  always  been 


sure  of  his  commitment  to  the  therapy 
group,  however.  During  one  meeting,  he 
announces  that,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
attending,  he  may  drop  out — he  doesn't 
feel  he  has  much  more  to  contribute. 

"You  always  speak  of  contributing  to 
the  group,"  Lena  tells  him.  "Has  the 
group  not  given  you  anything?" 

Martin  doesn't  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge, and  the  talk  continues  around  for  a 
while,  almost  as  if  he  weren't  there.  And 
then,  as  sometimes  happens  when  people 
sit  together  for  a  long  time,  there  is  a  sud- 
den silence  and,  just  as  suddenly,  Mar- 
tin's quiet,  grave  voice  speaks  into  this 
silence.  He  begins  to  tell  a  story  he  has 
never  told  to  anyone  before,  a  story  he 
has  evidently  hidden  even  from  himself, 
in  that  part  of  the  mind  where  human  be- 
ings store  intolerable  memories. 

It  happened,  he  says,  late  in  the  war, 
when  he  was  at  home  on  the  Berghof  (in 
Berchtesgaden)  during  a  school  holiday. 
Himmler's  secretary  and  mistress,  Frau 
Pothast,  who  had  borne  him  two  children, 
then  about  two  and  three  years  old,  invit- 
ed Martin's  mother  to  bring  him  and  his 
thirteen-year-old  sister,  Eike,  over  for  tea. 

The  old  farmhouse  where  Himmler  had 
installed  her  only  a  few  months  before 
was  about  a  twenty-minute  drive  in  one  of 
the  special  large  black  Mercedeses  at  the 
disposal  of  Hitler's  top  echelon  and  their 
families.  "Our  chauffeur  waited  outside 
and  we  walked  in  through  a  nice  wild  sort  of 
garden,"  Martin  says  as  the  memory  takes 
shape.  "And  she  gave  us  chocolates  and 
cakes.  It  was  nice."  Later,  Frau  Pothast 
.said  she  would  show  them  something  inter- 
esting, a  special  collection  Himmler  kept  in 
the  house.  She  led  the  way  up  to  the  attic. 

"When  she  opened  the  door  and  we 
flocked  in,  we  didn't  understand  at  first 
what  the  objects  in  that  room  were — until 
she  explained,  quite  scientifically,  you 
know.  Tables,  and  chairs,  made  of  parts 
of  human  bodies.  There  was  a  chair. 
Martin's  voice  becomes  toneless  as  he  de- 
scribes it;  the  people  around  the  table  have 
frozen  into  stillness,  and  I  feel  my  body 
go  prickly.  "The  seat  was  a  human  pel- 
vis, the  legs  human  legs — on  human  feet. 
And  then  she  picked  up  one  of  a  stack  of 
copies  of  Mein  Kampf — all  I  could  think  of 
was  that  my  father  had  told  me  not  to  bother 
to  read  it,  as  it  had  been  outdated  by  events. 
She  showed  us  the  cover,  made  of  human 
skin,  and  explained  that  the  Dachau  prison- 
ers who  produced  it  used  the  'Riicken- 
hauC — the  skin  of  the  back — to  make  it." 

The  children  fled,  he  says,  his  mother 
pushing  them  ahead  of  her  down  the 
stairs.  "Eike  was  terribly  upset,  and  I 
was,  too,"  he  tells  us.  "But  when  I  saw 
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Nazi  Children 

photographs — only  about  a  year  later — of 
the  horrors  of  the  camps,  and  people  said 
they  must  be  faked,  having  seen  this,  I 
knew  it  was  all  true:  1  had  no  doubts  at  all, 
ever.  . ."  His  face  is  red  with  stress. 

"The  swine,"  says  Dirk. 

"To  call  those  people  swine,"  says 
Martin  Bormann's  son,  "is  an  insult  to 
swine." 

"I  loved  my  father,"  he  tells  me  weeks 
later  when  we  come  back  to  this  story  late 
one  spring  evening  at  his  home.  "I  cer- 
tainly didn't  identify  this  horror  with 
him."  Yet  he  realizes  that  for  years  he 
entirely  suppressed  one  of  the  most  trau- 
matic experiences  of  his  life.  "I  just  bur- 
ied it.  It  proves  the  usefulness  of  the 
group,  doesn't  it?"  (Eventually  he  will 
decide  to  remain  a  member.)  Does  he 
think  Hitler  ordered  these  atrocities  per- 
formed? "All  big  decisions  were  made 
only  by  him,  but  I  doubt  that  he  would 
have  initiated  anything  like  this.  Why 
should  he?"  Martin  says.  "He  had  others 
for  that.  He  hated  details.  He  was  a  great 
vacillator — I  heard  my  father  say  this  to 
someone  when  he  didn't  know  I  was 
around." 

What  weighs  most  heavily  on  him,  he 
says,  is  that  it  was  mainly  his  father  who 
built  the  protective  wall  around  Hitler  that 
in  the  final  months  kept  the  reality  of  the 
war  at  bay.  "The  war  was  never  men- 
tioned at  home— perhaps  it  was  his  way  of 
protecting  us.  But  I  remember  one  occa- 
sion, late  in  the  war,  when  he  told  us 
about  a  train  trip  with  Hitler.  For  the  first 
time,  Hitler — and  my  father  too — saw  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  bombings. 
My  father  was  not  only  appalled  himself, 
but  really  shaken  by  Hitler's  despair.  He 
said  he  was  convinced  that  Hitler  had  to 
be  totally  insulated  from  knowledge  about 
these  events  if  he  was  to  continue  to  func- 
tion. Perhaps,"  says  Martin  sadly,  "if  he 
hadn't  so  insulated  him,  it  would  have 
been  stopped  sooner." 

In  deciding  to  take  issue  with  their  fam- 
ily history,  the  "children"  have  risked 
alienating  their  relatives  and  friends. 

"Several  of  the  people  I  talked  with 
found  themselves  virtually  ostracized  as  a 
result  of  talking,"  says  Dan  Bar-On. 
"Not  because  they  talked  to  me,  but  be- 
cause they  talked  at  all.  Once  they  started, 
of  course,  they  couldn't  stop;  they  talked 
at  home,  to  their  partners,  to  their  friends 
— their  children  too.  There  are  marriages 
that  broke  up  under  the  strain,  children 
who  left  home,   friends  who  withdrew. 


But  then  again,  it  brought  others  to  the 
point  of  realizing  they  had  to  speak  out." 

"Last  night,"  Gunild  says  during  one 
meeting,  "my  sister,  hearing  that  I  was 
coming  here  today,  suddenly  told  me  that 
she  couldn't  stand  living  with  this  past 
anymore.  She  has  been  a  doctor  all  her 
life,  took  over  my  father's  practice  twenty 
years  ago,  and  has  just  retired.  For  all 
these  years,  the  authorities  have  managed 
to  keep  secret  that  medical  schools  in  the 
Federal  Republic  have  been  using  speci- 
mens for  the  past  forty-five  years  that 
were  obtained  from  the  corpses  of  the 
people  the  Nazis  murdered.  Now  it  has 
come  out,  and  they  are  having  to  remove 
them  from  the  university  pathology  labs. 
For  my  sister,  sixty-six  years  old,  the  real- 
ization that  she  learned  her  profession — 
which  our  father  so  fatally  abused — using 
specimens  obtained  under  those  condi- 
tions is  bringing  her  close  to  suicide.  Is  it 
surprising  that  she  is  suicidal  and  that  I, 
despite  a  wonderful  husband  and  child, 
live  in  despair,  addicted  to  tranquilizers?" 

Some  partners  resent  this  return  to  the 
past  by  those  they  love;  some  fear  it;  some 
are  just  impatient  with  it.  Cordula  Bor- 
mann — against  her  better  judgment,  she 
tells  me — accompanied  Martin  to  a  recent 
session.  "I  got  horribly  irritated  with  their 
emotional  self-indulgence,"  she  says, 
"and  I  didn't  think  it  was  good  for  Martin 
at  all."  Like  Konrad  Brendler's  parents, 
Cordula's  family  were  devout  Catholics, 
but  put  their  principles  into  practice  by 
providing  a  home  to  a  young  Jewish  girl 
for  the  duration;  she  survived.  "I  feel  to- 
tally out  of  place  here,"  she  tells  the 
group  at  one  point.  "I  was  shocked  when 
one  of  you  described  the  intense  mourning 
she  was  experiencing.  Is  mourning  so  im- 
portant to  you  that  it  must  remain  a  living 
part  of  your  life?  If  you  had  said  that, 
having  taken  issue  with  the  problem  of  your 
parentage,  you  can  begin  to  reduce  your 
mourning,  then  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
indicate  progress.  But  the  feeling  I  get  is 
that  you  revel  in  the  mourning,  and  it  makes 
me  very  uncomfortable,  so  I  won't  come 
again." 

Resentments  such  as  this — familiar  to 
all  therapists — are  mutual:  people  in  the 
"working-through"  process  often  react 
badly  to  criticism  from  outside. 

"In  Holland,"  says  Gonda,  "we  get  it 
from  both  sides.  The  young,  like  my  chil- 
dren, for  instance,  resent  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  past — partly  because  it  bores 
them,  partly  because  they  feel  emotionally 
deprived  by  it.  Then  there  is  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  the  children  of  the  Resistance, 
who  tell  us,  'It's  very  difficult  to  talk  to 
you — just  think,  perhaps  \  >ur  father  be- 


trayed mine  during  the  occupation.'  And  I 
answer,  'Yes,  that's  quite  possible,  but 
don't  you  think  it  might  be  difficult  for  me 
to  talk  to  you,  given  that  perhaps  my  father 
betrayed  yours?'  They  look  at  me  with 
amazement — it  has  never  occurred  to  them . ' ' 

Monika — the  daughter  of  the  Einsatz- 
gruppen  general — feels  ambivalent  about 
the  sessions.  "When  the  date  for  the  next 
meeting  approaches,  I'm  invaded  by  anxi- 
ety. Am  I  right  to  go  on  exposing  myself 
to  this  pain?  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
that  I  have  to  take  issue  with  it.  I've  been 
doing  it  intensively  for  three  years  now.  For 
a  long  time,  if  anyone  asked  me  about  my 
past,  I  lost  my  voice.  Now  it's  the  oppo- 
site— if  I  don't  answer,  I  suffocate." 

Even  so,  she  doesn't  attend  the  next 
meeting.  "There  was  something  wrong 
with  my  car,"  she  tells  me  a  few  days 
later  at  her  apartment  in  Cologne,  a 
beamed  attic  full  of  color,  with  low  furni- 
ture, lots  of  cushions  and  plants.  "But  I 
suppose  I  could  have  found  a  way  to  go  if 
I  had  really  wanted  to."  Why  didn't  she? 

"I  think  it  is  because  I  sense  a  fascina- 
tion with  evil  in  the  group.  I  understand  it; 
I  had  this,  too."  A  few  years  ago,  Monika 
took  a  year's  unpaid  leave  from  her  teach- 
ing job  and  devoted  it  to  research  about 
her  father.  She  was  driven  by  the  need  to 
find  answers  to  a  host  of  questions: 
"What  happened  inside  these  men  once 
they  were  shorn  of  their  power  and  con- 
fronted with  their  crimes?  Did  they  admit 
their  awful  guilt  to  themselves?  Above 
all" — and  this  is  the  question  that  preoc- 
cupies all  of  them — "were  they  sorry? 
Did  they  repent  before  they  died?" 

But  Monika  no  longer  feels  the  urgency 
of  such  questions.  "Having  so  long 
sought  absolution  for  the  evil  that  might 
have  been  transferred  to  me  from  him,  I 
feel  I'm  beyond  that  now,"  she  says.  "I 
have  read  everything,  I  have  worked  in  all 
the  archives;  I  went  to  Riga  to  talk  to  his 
victims  and  others  who  attended  the  tri- 
al." She  even  persuaded  her  mother — 
who  had  never  in  so  many  words  admitted 
realizing  what  the  man  she  loved  had 
done — to  come  to  Riga  with  her.  "I  need 
for  her  to  accept  it."  Monika  says,  "not, 
for  heaven's  sake,  in  order  to  see  her  suf- 
fer, or  even  to  make  her  share  my  suffei 
ing,  but  for  herself,  as  an  individual,  as  a 
woman . ' ' 

No,  her  mother  has  not  come  along  to 
any  of  the  group  meetings.  "But  you 
know,  I  honestly  think  she  understands, 
almost  by  a  kind  ot  osmosis . " 

All  of  the  children — in  keeping  with 
Konrad   Brendler's  "Anst&ndigketi"  ob- 
servation— have  struggled  against  the  (k 
k-miined  blocking  mechanisms  that  con 
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tinue  to  suppress  or  distort  the  truth  about 
the  war  years.  "My  mother  was  very 
poor,"  says  Monika,  "so  all  I  had  to  wear 
were  the  castoffs  from  her  relatives,  who 
were  terrible  to  me.  But  it  wasn't  because 
of  what  my  father  had  done — I  don't  think 
they  cared  any  more  than  any  of  that  gen- 
eration in  Germany  did.  They  punished 
me  for  being  illegitimate — it  wasn't 
'proper.'  When  they  gave  me  something 
for  my  birthday  or  Christmas,  they  always 
left  the  price  tag  on  it:  it  was  never  for 
more  than  fifty  or  ninety-eight  pfennig — 
that's  what  I  was  worth." 

"Of  all  the  men  who  were  tried,"  says 
Gonda  of  the  Dutch  collaborators,  "only 
two  admitted  what  they  did — my  parents 
to  this  day  don't  admit  to  any  wrongdo- 
ing. My  father  was  not  a  politician  or  a 
physician  or  a  military  officer.  He  was  a 
ship  designer  who  was  ideologically  a  col- 
laborator. Feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do,  I 
can  understand  that  if  my  parents  admitted 
the  extent  of  their  commitment  to  this  terri- 
ble ideology — and  its  consequences — they 
would  have  to  commit  suicide.  So,  as  they 
couldn't,  and  can't,  confrontation  with  the 
truth  has  been  left  to  their  children." 

Another  participant  describes  to  the 
group  the  good-bye  letter  her  father  wrote 
before  his  execution.  "He  spoke  only  of 
God.  In  1936,  expediency  dictated  that 
they  leave  the  church.  In  1946,  propriety 
made  it  advisable  to  rejoin.  And  when, 
finally,  he  is  sentenced  to  death  for  deeds 
which  go  against  every  law  and  concept  of 
God,  he  babbles  on  about  finding  his  con- 
solation and  assurance  of  eternal  life  in 
God.  Isn't  it  enough  to  make  you  sick?" 

"Wouldn't  you  think,"  says  Dirk, 
whose  father  also  was  executed,  "that  if  a 
father  is  about  to  take  his  final  walk  he 
would  have  the  courage  to  say,  'My  son,  I 
did  terrible  things  and  am  now  paying  for 
it  with  my  life — you  must  learn  from  it 
never  to  do  anything  so  bad. '  If  he'd  written 
that,  it  would  really  have  helped.  But  they 
were  incapable  of  shame  or  repentance  and 
therefore  left  jjs  alone  with  nothing  but  the 
heritage  of  their  awful  guilt." 

Virtually  all  of  the  children  of  Nazis  told 
me  of  their  contempt  for  elders  who  insist- 
ed, to  the  end  of  their  lives,  that  they  knew 
nothing,  saw  nothing,  and  even  suspected 
nothing  reprehensible  during  the  Nazi  time, 
while  their  children  remembered  with 
amazing  clarity  not  only  events  but  also 
their  reactions  to  those  events. 

Thomas  Heydrich's  family  lived  on  the 
exclusive  Prinzregentenstrasse  in  Berlin 
when  he  was  small.  The  large  house  next 
door — "It  had  lovely  big  steps  on  which  I 
played  as  a  child" — belonged  to  Jews. 
"It   was   burned   down   during   Kristall- 


nacht,"  he  says.  "I  watched  furniture  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  a  window,  including  a 
piano — imagine,  a  piano.  I  remember 
wondering  why  anybody  would  do  this 
rather  than  calling  the  fire  brigade.  I 
mean,  our  family  was  musical  and  I  knew 
those  neighbors  were,  too.  I  asked,  but 
was  told  to  hush."  Very  shortly  after 
that  he  noticed  placards  on  shops  and 
park  benches:  JEWS  NOT  permitted.  "I 
remember  them,  and  they  do,  too,"  he 
says.  "They  are  liars — a  generation  of 
liars." 

In  1941  his  father,  a  journalist,  sudden- 
ly asked  for  a  posting  to  the  eastern  front 
as  a  private  in  an  army  information  unit. 
"He  was  by  nature  a  very  happy,  jolly 
sort  of  man — I   adored   him,"   Thomas 


I  here  was 
a  chair The  seat  was 

a  human  pelvis, 
the  legs  human  legs— 

on  human  feet." 


says.  "I  think  now  that  his  reason  for 
wanting  to  get  away  from  Berlin  was  he 
had  begun  to  have  doubts.  What  I  remem- 
ber very  clearly  is  that  every  time  he  came 
home  on  leave  he  was  more  depressed. 
My  mother  often  asked  why  he  was  so 
sad,  and  he  would  invariably  answer, 
'We'll  talk  about  it  after  the  war.'  I 
think,"  Thomas  says,  "there  is  to  this  day 
a  mass  denial  in  Germany  about  what  mil- 
lions of  German  soldiers  witnessed  in  the 
Erst.  It  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
unresolved  pathology,  which — by  lies  and 
silence — has  created  a  historical  false- 
hood: a  myth  of  an  'ordinary  war.'  These 
millions  of  men  saw — and  some  marginal- 
ly participated  in — the  murder  of  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  Jews  and  non-Jews.  This  is 
not  what  all  the  films  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  newspaper  articles  have  been 
about — the  killings  in  gas  chambers  in  the 
camps  in  occupied  Poland.  This  is  what 
happened  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns 
in  Russia  as  soon  as  the  Nazis  captured 
them:  they  drove  all  the  Jews,  men,  wom- 


en, and  children — and  also  all  local  Com- 
munist administrators — to  the  outskirts  of 
the  towns,  and  they  shot  them.  The  gas- 
sings in  Poland  were  done  behind  walls, 
barbed  wire,  secretly;  but  these  murders — 
the  official  orders  for  which  anyone  can 
see  in  our  historical  archives — were  com- 
mitted openly.  Nobody  could  avoid  know- 
ing about  them.  Afterward,  these  soldiers, 
out  of  their  own  need,  walled  these  hor- 
rors into  recesses  of  their  minds,  where 
they  festered  and  may  well  have  affected 
all  their  subsequent  feelings  and  actions. 
That  is  our  country,"  says  Thomas. 

He  doesn't  think  his  father  knew  the 
worst  things  his  uncle  had  been  responsi- 
ble for  until  after  Reinhard  Heydrich's  as- 
sassination. "There  is  a  photograph  of  my 
father  at  my  uncle's  state  funeral  in  June 
1942,  standing  in  his  sergeant's  uniform 
between  Hitler  and  Goring.  Later  that  day 
an  officer  came  bringing  my  father  a  thick 
letter  from  my  uncle  that  had  been  found 
in  his  safe.  He  took  it  and  went  to  his 
study.  Hours  later  he  came  out,  ashen- 
faced,  with  this  sheaf  of  pages.  He  went 
into  the  kitchen,  which  still  had  an  old 
wood  stove,  and  burned  them,  one  by 
one,  very  slowly,  almost  like  a  ceremony. 
There  must  have  been  a  hundred  pages. 
We  all  stood  there  watching  and  at  the 
end,  when  he  looked  about  to  drop  and 
my  mother  put  her  arms  around  him  and 
asked  him  what  was  in  the  letter,  he  said, 
'Don't  ever  ask:  I  can't  talk  about  it, 
ever — not  until  it's  all  over.' 

Thomas  now  feels  sure  that  in  the  let- 
ter his  uncle  explained  to  his  father  ev- 
erything he  was  planning  and  justified 
everything  he  had  done  in  the  cause  of 
Nazism.  Thomas's  conviction  stems  from 
the  fact  that  his  father,  extraordinarily 
enough,  then  became  an  active  anti-Nazi, 
using  the  printing  facilities  available  to 
him  to  produce  passports  and  other  papers 
to  spirit  people — most  of  them  Jews — out 
of  Germany.  In  late  1944,  believing  him- 
self discovered,  he  wrote  a  good-bye  let- 
ter to  his  family  and  shot  himself. 

"I  think  that  by  mis  time  he  was  so 
disillusioned,  so  hurt,"  Thomas  says,  "he 
thought  that  if  the  Gestapo  had  found  out 
about  him  his  death  would  be  our  best 
protection.  We  never  knew  whether  he'd 
really  been  discovered — a  prosecutor  had 
come  that  evening  and  they'd  spent  all 
night  in  his  study,  talking.  Shortly  after 
that  he  killed  himself."  Thomas  didn't 
learn  of  his  father's  anti-Nazi  activities 
until  years  later;  at  the  time,  he  remem- 
bers, the  family  felt  deserted  and  resent- 
ful. "I  understand  him  now,  of  course,"  he 
says.  "But  if  he  had  stayed  alive,  it  would 
have  helped  me  very  much:  he  would  have 
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shouldered  the  guilt  I  carried  for  twenty 
years.  I  would  have  been  free.  .  . 

"I  began  to  feel  this  guilt  when,  only 
weeks  after  the  war,  I  saw  the  photo- 
graphs and  read  what  had  been  done," 
Thomas  says.  "This  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility only  intensified  over  the  next  twenty 
years.  I  was,  if  you  like,  deputizing  for  all 
the  others:  my  aunt,  who  felt  proud  of  her 
husband;  his  three  children,  who — I  can- 
not understand  why — felt  and  feel  nothing; 
my  mother,  who,  having  always  instinc- 
tively disliked  my  uncle,  was  able  to  hide 
comfortably  behind  that  early  rejection. 
My  father,  of  course,  was  no  longer  there. 
Somebody  had  to  feel  guilt  for  the  devilish 
things  my  uncle  had  done." 

It  is  probably  of  psychological  signifi- 
cance that  Martin  Bormann's  son — re- 
ferred to  as  "Kronzi"  for  "Kronprinz" 
(crown  prince)  at  home  and  by  his  father's 
associates — sought  his  freedom  after  the 
fall  of  the  Reich  in  the  spiritual  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  From  the  way  he 
tells  his  story,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  priests  who  took  over  the  care  of  this 
desperately  lonely  boy  saved  his  sanity, 
even  his  life,  and  taught  him  the  quiet 
husbanding  of  his  innate  strength.  He  is 
perceptive,  not  only  about  others,  but  also 
about  himself.  "It  really  was  providen- 
tial," he  says,  "that  I  found  myself  on  my 
own  when  it  all  ended.  I  was  such  a  pas- 
sionate Jungnazi,  if  I  had  been  with  my 
mother  and  siblings,  I  might  well  have  got 
in  the  way  of  their  development." 

As  it  is,  all  of  Bormann's  nine  children 
came  to  reject  their  father's  beliefs, 
though  perhaps,  on  a  moral  and  intellectu- 
al basis,  none  struggled  as  Bormann's 
firstborn  did. 

"My  youngest  brother — born  in  1943 
— opted  out  of  it  altogether,"  Martin  tells 
us.  "He  says  that  he  had  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  'that  man.'  The  fact  of  his 
having  fathered  him,  he  says,  was  merely 
a  biological  accident  which  doesn't  com- 
mit him  as  a  person  to  any  connection 
with  our  father:  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
he  is  nonexistent." 

There  were  several  reasons,  Martin 
says,  why  he  and  his  siblings  doubted  that 
their  father  had  died,  as  the  Frankfurt 
prosecutors  certified  in  1973.  "The  corpse 
they  produced  lacked  any  sign  of  an  injury 
we  knew — and  the  prosecutors  didn't — 
our  father  had  suffered  just  before  the 
war.  He  had  fallen  off  a  horse  and  broken 
his  collarbone.  Pathologists  told  us  it  was 
impossible  for  this  not  to  be  visible  on  a 


skeleton,  however  long  afterward.  The 
Frankfurt  prosecutors  told  me  they  had 
pursued  over  four  thousand  trails.  Perhaps 
they  tired  of  it  and  this  was  a  political 
burial." 

The  many  alleged  sightings  of  Bor- 
mann  over  the  years  were  very  disturb- 
ing for  his  children,  Martin  says.  And 
there  was  one  they  were  inclined  to  ber 
lieve.  "It  came  from  a  pre-war  member 
of  our  parliament,  Paul  Hesslein,  who 
had  known  him  well  for  years.  He  says 
he  met  up  with  three  riders  on  the  Chil- 
ean border  in  the  early  1970s  and  was 
pretty  sure  one  of  them  was  my  father, 
particularly  as  he  heard  him  say,  "Wasn't 
that  Hesslein?'  " 

Martin  shrugs.  "If  he  did  manage  to 
save  himself,  I  don't  think  he  could  have 
afforded  to  seek  contact  with  us.  Certain- 
ly, learning  of  the  path  I  had  taken,  I 
would  have  been  the  very  last  person  he 
would  have  communicated  with.  I  think  if 
he  stayed  alive  he  just  went  his  own  way, 
created  a  new  life  for  himself." 

Martin  is  executor  of  Bormann's  estate, 
or  what  survives  of  it — mainly  his  writ- 
ings, letters  to  and  from  his  wife,  Gerda, 
and  the  complete  record  (later  published 
as  Hitler's  Table  Talk)  of  Hitler's  mono- 
logues during  meals  on  the  Berghof,  in 
Berlin,  and  at  his  field  headquarters, 
which  upon  Bormann's  orders  were  tak- 
en down  to  be  preserved  for  posterity. 
The  material  itself  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Francois  Genoud,  a  for- 
mer Swiss  banker,  who  immediately  af- 
ter the  war  managed  to  persuade  both 
Hitler's  and  Bormann's  then  executors 
to  sell  him  the  copyrights.  Although 
Genoud  has  had  to  fight  many  lawsuits 
to  maintain  his  rights  over  the  papers, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  they  were 
properly  obtained  and  remain  his.  Gen- 
oud and  Martin  Bormann  now  find  them- 
selves in  a  stalemate  over  further 
publication  of  the  documents.  "I  deeply 
distrust  Genoud's  politics,"  says  Mar- 
tin, "and  I  would  prevent  at  any  price 
that  anything  over  which  we  have  con- 
trol is  used  to  whitewash  National  So- 
cialism. My  brothers  and  sisters  agree 
with  me." 

The  crimes  against  the  Jews  under  Hit- 
ler were  of  course  the  worst,  "and  it  is 
indeed  because  they  were  so  awful  that 
the  world  has  concentrated  so  exclusively 
on  them,"  he  says.  "But  in  a  terrible  way 
that  makes  it  too  easy  on  the  Nazis.  I 
think  to  identify  Nazism  exclusively  with 
anti-Semitism  is  very  shortsighted.  Our 
plans  for  the  world  were  so  wide-reach- 
ing, and  so  terrible,  that  we  can  only 
thank  God  we  lost  the  war  " 


Predictably,  the  group's  most  recent 
meeting,  in  late  April,  revolved  around 
the  developments  in  East  Germany  and 
the  prospect  of  imminent  reunification. 
"When  the  issue  first  exploded  last  Octo- 
ber," said  Konrad  Brendler,  "I  suppose 
everybody  in  Germany — and  the  world — 
was  euphoric.  But  since  then  other  aspects 
have  emerged." 

"The  danger  in  East  Germany,"  Mar- 
tin Bormann  had  observed  earlier,  "is  that 
while  we  in  the  West  were  able  to  develop 
slowly,  through  a  fairly  long  process  of 
apprenticeship,  they  have  had  fifty-seven 
years  of  unremitting,  unrelenting  life  un- 
der dictatorships — it  is  naive  to  think  that 
the  removal  of  a  wall  can  automatically 
remove  their  blinkers." 

"Everybody,"  Brendler  says  of  the 
April  gathering,  "was  aware  of,  sensitive 
to,  and  afraid  of  the  manifestations  of  na- 
tionalism we  now  perceive  in  East  Germa- 
ny."  The  group  was  concerned  about  right- 
wing  radicals  popping  up  "like  mushrooms 
in  the  rain";  worried  about  the  tremendous 
antagonism  displayed  against  foreigners; 
apprehensive  about  the  resentments  already 
building  between  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  a  still-divided  nation;  and,  of 
particular  relevance  to  the  "children," 
alarmed  by  the  apparent  search  for  individ- 
uals or  groups  on  which  to  pin  blame. 

"The  decision  we  have  come  to  now," 
said  Dirk,  "is  to  come  out  altogether:  to 
tell  others  what  we  are  doing,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  learned  over  the 
past  two  years,  to  offer  our  help  in  setting 
up  and  running  other  groups  around  the 
country — Munich,  Bonn,  Hamburg.  .  ." 

"And  eventually,"  added  Brendler, 
"also  in  Leipzig  and  East  Berlin." 

"But  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  vigi- 
lant," Martin  Bormann  said.  "We  have 
to  stop  the  rot  wherever  we  find  it.  The 
moment  one  hears  somebody  say  some- 
thing offensive  to  human  dignity  in  any 
way,  whether  against  foreigners — as 
happens  only  too  often  now  in  West  Ger- 
many— or  people  of  other  faiths  or  col- 
or, one  must  protest  and  argue.  These 
individual  attitudes  must  never  go  un- 
challenged. 

"Some  fifty  years  ago,"  he  continued, 
"a  few  people  created  horror,  but  far  too 
many,  knowing  about  it,  tolerated  it.  It 
started  then  just  as  now — with  graffiti, 
vulgar  jokes,  and  knowing  winks.  Then  it 
was  the  Jews,  now  it  is  the  Turks  and  the 
Vietnamese.  The  obscenity  of  discrimina- 
tion will  only  be  stopped  if  we  accept  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  never,  in  ;i 
single  instance,  allowing  it  to  go  uikIkiI 
lenged.  That,  I  think,  is  our  task-yes.  .is 
our  parents'  children."    I 
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(Continued  from  page  95)  parents  about 
their  sex  lives?  In  a  Catholic  family?  Now 
Pop  was  making  a  public  display  of  it. 

And  somehow  it  was  sad.  Victor  de- 
scribed those  Polaroid  sessions  to  me,  and 
Andy's  role,  or  lack  of  it,  in  them.  I  can't 
say  I  was  surprised.  "I  remember,"  Vic- 
tor said,  "that  many  times  when  the  guys 
saw  Andy  they  were  suddenly  so  shy.  I'd 
say,  'C'mon,  I'm  paying  you.'  And  Andy 
saw  them. .  .and  he'd  escape.  He  disap- 
peared suddenly.  Then  he'd  come  back 
and  say,  'It's  finished.'  'Andy,  we've  just 
begun.'  " 

Halston  added,  "Victor  used  to  tell  me, 
when  they  were  doing  all  that  posing,  that 
Andy  would  break  out  in  those  terrible 
sweats  and  get  nervous  and  shake  and 
have  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  He  was  hav- 
ing an  organza  in  there."  Only  Halston 
could  have  come  up  with  that  code  word. 
Victor  recalled  how  Andy  always  dashed 
to  the  bathroom  and  locked  himself  in  af- 
ter taking  a  few  packs  of  Polaroids  of  his 
naked  models  performing  oral  and  anal  in- 
tercourse. The  Big  Shot  camera,  it  should 
be  noted,  focused  only  at  three  feet  from 
the  subject.  Victor  said  that  Andy  never 
touched  a  model.  And  when  he  emerged 
from  the  bathroom,  pale  and  cool  again, 
he  showed  much  less  interest  in  the  work 
at  hand.  "So,  I  realize,"  said  Victor, 
"like  Halston  say,  Andy  must  have  had 
the  organza."  Even  at  his  own  orgy, 
Andy  was  the  outsider. 

The  more  unloved  Andy  felt  at  home, 
the  more  he  made  Halston's  East  Six- 
ty-third Street  town  house  his  home  away 
from  home.  "This  is  the  way  I  wish  my 
house  looked,"  Andy  told  me  almost  ev- 
ery time  I  went  with  him  to  a  dinner  or  a 
party  there.  "Really  modern  and  really 
empty." 

"Andy  had  a  special  love  affair  with 
this  place,"  Victor  Hugo  said  in  our  inter- 
view. "This^'was  like  his  fun  house.  He'd 
take  a  couple  of  vodkas  and  loosen  up  a 
bit." 

"Don't  forget  the  Valium,"  added  Hal- 
ston. They  both  denied  that  Andy  ever 
took  cocaine  there,  but  I  recall  one  occa- 
sion when  I  gave  him  some  there.  What- 
ever he  took*  and  however  much  he 
relaxed  on  his  nights  at  Halston's,  he  was 
still  the  nerd  amidst  the  beauties,  the 
groupie  amongst  the  stars — Liza  and  Liz 
and  Bianca,  Marisa  Berenson  and  Barbara 
Allen.  Drinking  and  drugs  didn't  make 
Andy  forget  himself,  they  made  him  more 
himself,  more  relentless,  pushy,  grabby, 


infantile,  and  troublesome.  Even  among 
his  own  In  crowd,  Andy  was  the  outsider. 

To  begin  with,  Andy  was  Victor's 
friend,  not  Halston's.  And  Victor,  with 
his  hairy  pranks,  was  an  outsider  in  this 
group,  too.  Victor  was  selling  more  and 
more  of  Andy's  art  to  Halston,  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  also  advantageous  to 
Halston,  because  it  was  a  way  for  Victor 
to  make  money,  in  commissions,  without 
stretching  the  payroll  of  Halston  Enter- 
prises. When  Victor  talked  Halston  into 
renting  Andy's  house  in  Montauk,  starting 
in  1978,  the  designer  became  Andy's  ten- 
ant as  well  as  client,  making  Andy  even 
more  the  supplicant,  waiting  for  the  rent. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Andy  en- 
vied Halston  his  success,  his  glamour,  his 
tall,  smooth,  handsome  look.  He  carried 
the  envy  with  him  from  the  fifties,  when 
Halston  the  hatmaker  hobnobbed  with 
Bunny  Mellon  and  Babe  Paley,  and  Rag- 
gedy Andy  couldn't  make  it  past  the  boys 
from  Serendipity.  It  was  the  same  envy 
that  had  come  through  when  I  called  him, 
in  1973,  to  say  I'd  heard  Halston  was  be- 
ing bought  by  Norton  Simon  for  $20  mil- 
lion: Andy  had  insisted  that  it  must  be  $2 
million,  and  was  all  "just  paper  any- 
way." He  wasn't  jumping  for  joy  when 
Halston  took  the  entire  twenty-first  floor 
of  the  Olympic  Tower,  in  1977,  for  his 
couture  operation  and  administrative  of- 
fices, and  expanded  the  Sixty-eighth 
Street  boutique  up  two  more  floors.  "Hal- 
ston's so  grand  now,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
hadn't  been  using  that  adjective  to  de- 
scribe Halston  to  me  ever  since  he  first 
Jook  me  to  that  party  at  Joe  Eula's  in 
1971 .  And  he  couldn't  help  being  envious 
that  it  was  Halston  who  sat  in  the  center  of 
the  circle  of  movie  stars  and  glamour  girls 
who  flocked  to  his  parties  and  his  house, 
even  though  Andy  wouldn't  have  dreamt 
of  letting  them  through  his  own  front 
door.  As  Halston  told  me,  "Andy  came  to 
my  house  maybe  10,000  times.  I  never 
went  to  his  house."  Never?  "Only  the  en- 
trance." Bianca  and  Liza  never  even  made 
it  that  far. 

"Gee,"  Andy  said  again  and  again  and 
again,  "Halston  really  does  have  all  the 
greatest  girls  at  his  house."  At  the  Fac- 
tory, we  jokingly  called  it  "Halston's 
House  for  Wayward  Women."  Bianca 
moved  in  after  she  left  Mick.  Liza  was 
divorcing  Jack  Haley  Jr.,  Marisa  was  di- 
vorcing James  Randall,  and  Barbara  had 
broken  up  with  Philip  Niarchos  after  a 
three-year  courtship.  They  all  came  to 
Halston  for  a  shoulder  to  cry  on,  and  new 
dresses  to  wear  in  pursuit  of  new  beaux. 
They  weren't  wildly  promiscuous — just 
modern  women  playing  the  field,  hoping 


to  find  a  love  that  would  last.  They  mostly 
dated  one  guy  at  a  time — though  some- 
times it  was  the  same  guy.  Ryan  O'Neal 
certainly  made  the  rounds. 

Andy  was  almost  obsessively  fascinat- 
ed by  the  romantic  adventures  of  Liza, 
Bianca,  Barbara,  and  Marisa.  At  Hal- 
ston's little  parties  for  six  or  eight  close 
friends,  the  girls  spun  out  their  tales  of 
marital  woes  and  divorce-court  complica- 
tions, and  Andy,  playing  the  good  Catho- 
lic to  the  hilt,  always  vociferously 
encouraged  them  to  go  back  to  their  hus- 
bands. "Halston  wants  them  to  get  di- 
vorced," he  told  me  time  and  again,  "so  he 
can  have  them  all  around  him,  but  I  told 
them  to  stay  married."  Of  course,  in  his 
priestly  mode  he  also  tried  to  get  them  to 
confess  their  sins,  and  hung  on  every  juicy 
detail  he  could  coax  out  of  their  hearts  and 
into  his  tape  recorder.  Sometimes  they 
made  things  up,  just  to  hear  Andy  go  into 
paroxysms  of  "What!"s  and  "Really?"s. 
Then  he'd  act  hurt  and  tell  them,  "You 
never  told  me  that  when  it  happened!  And  I 
thought  you  were  a  friend." 

Halston  told  me,  "I  said  some  of  the 
raunchiest,  most  horrible  things  just  to  get 
a  rise  out  of  Andy.  Just  made  it  up,  you 
know,  with  Bianca,  Liza,  whomever. 
Gory  things  that  Andy  would  have  on 
tape,  and  I  know  someday  someone  is  go- 
ing to  think  it's  real.  And  it  wasn't.  It  was 
just  playing  games." 

The  constant  taping  and  picture  taking 
gave  Andy  a  role  to  play  at  Halston's  par- 
ties, but  it  was  a  role  that  put  more  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  other  players. 
It  made  the  stars  feel  more  starlike  to  have 
Andy  lurking  on  the  edge  of  the  action, 
stealing  glances  through  his  Minox,  nudg- 
ing his  Sony  closer  to  catch  their  every 
breath.  But  it  also  put  them  off,  tired  them 
out,  made  them  weary  of  Andy  and  his 
presumptuous  intrusiveness.  It  can  be  ex- 
citing to  know  that  the  fly  on  the  wall  is 
watching,  but  when  the  fly  lands  in  a 
drink .  .  .  There  were  many  nights  when 
Andy  wasn't  wanted  and  wasn't  invited, 
no  matter  how  much  Victor  pressed  Hal- 
ston to  have  him.  Andy's  presence  could 
ruin  a  bash  as  much  as  it  could  make  it. 
He  was  both  an  instigator  and  an  inhibi- 
tor. Or,  as  I  often  wrote  in  my  diary  in 
those  days,  "Andy  was  the  life  and  death 
of  the  party." 

By  1978,  because  of  Victor,  Halston 
had  become  a  major  client,  right  up 
there  with  the  de  Menils,  the  Brants,  the 
Weismans,  and  the  Iranians.  Halston  was 
also  encouraging  his  star  friends  to  collect 
Warhols.  That  winter,  for  example,  he 
helped  me  get  Liza's  portrait,  and  later 
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Warhol's  Peep  Show 

she  commissioned  portraits  of  her  mother 
and  father  too.  When  I  first  discussed  it 
with  her,  on  the  dance  floor  at  Regine's, 
Liza  wanted  a  full-length  portrait.  I  knew 
Andy  would  hate  the  idea,  and  he  did. 

Halston  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  stan- 
dard head  shot,  and  Liza  came  down  to 
the  Factory  to  sit  for  her  Polaroids,  look- 
ing frazzled,  an  hour  late.  The  portraits 
were  ready  six  weeks  later.  It  didn't  really 
take  that  long,  but  Fred  said  clients 
wouldn't  like  it  if  they  thought  it  took 
only  a  couple  of  weeks,  so  we  always 
waited  to  deliver  them.  Liza  wanted  hers 
delivered  to  Halston's  office,  as  she  was 
in  and  out  of  town.  There  were  four,  in 
Liza's  colors — red,  white,  and  black. 
Andy  was  too  nervous  to  be  there  when 
she  first  saw  them,  so  I  went  up  to  the 
Olympic  Tower.  Liza  arrived  with  her  En- 
glish secretary,  carrying  a  little  gray 
French  poodle.  She  looked  more  frazzled 
than  the  day  she  had  posed  at  the  Factory, 
shakier,  paler,  down.  But  she  came  to  life 
when  she  saw  the  portraits,  which  made 
her  look  happy,  healthy,  strong,  and  sexy. 


"I  love  them!"  she  screeched.  She  turned 
them  sideways  and  upside  down  and  said 
she  loved  them  that  way,  too.  "Are  you 
beautiful,  or  are  you  beautiful?"  raved 
Halston.  "Tell  Andy,"  he  said  to  me,  "I 
think  they're  his  best  since  the  Marilyns." 
Liza  took  all  four,  for  $70,000. 

That  summer  Halston  rented  a  house  ori 
Fire  Island  with  Steve  Rubell.  Andy 
rented  his  house  in  Montauk  to  filmmaker 
Tom  Sullivan,  who  was  known  as  Co- 
caine Cowboy,  after  his  only  movie,  Co- 
caine Cowboys.  The  whole  gang  got  back 
together  in  August  for  the  fiftieth-birthday 
party  Halston  gave  Andy  at  his  town 
house.  Steve  Rubell  gave  Andy  a  silver 
garbage  pail  filled  with  one  thousand 
brand-new  dollar  bills,  and  he  and  Victor 
dumped  it  over  Andy's  head.  Andy 
scrambled  to  pick  up  every  single  single 
off  Halston's  floor. 

Halston  also  gave  a  "drag  party"  that 
summer.  The  boys  came  as  girls,  and  the 
girls  came  as  boys.  Fred  and  I  weren't 
invited.  Andy  blamed  it  on  Halston,  but 
Halston  later  told  me  that  Andy  didn't 
want  anyone  from  the  Factory  there  ex- 
cept Catherine  Guinness — who  went  as  a 


Studio  54  busboy,  in  satin  shorts  and  no 
shirt.  Andy  went  as  Dolly  Parton. 

Three  summers  later,  Andy  was  spend- 
ing weekends  visiting  his  new  Montauk 
tenants,  Halston  and  Victor  Hugo.  He  hat- 
ed the  beach,  but  Jon  Gould,  the  young 
Paramount  Pictures  executive  who  came 
into  his  life  after  Jed  Johnson  moved  out 
in  1980,  loved  it — so  he  went  to  the 
beach.  But  even  Halston  and  Victor  were 
mystified  by  the  couple's  behavior. 
"They'd  come  out  of  their  cottage,"  Hal- 
ston told  me,  "and  they'd  be  all  in  pearls. 
And,  you  know,  it's  really  odd  to  see  a 
man  dressed  in  pearls,  especially  Andy, 
because  he  would  always  be  wearing  blue 
jeans.  And  Jon  would  have  the  biggest 
pearls,  with  emeralds  and  diamonds  and 
everything  else  in  between.  But,  I  mean, 
big  booming  stuff.  And  then  the  next  day 
they'd  have  all  these  Cartier  diamond 
bracelets  on,  and  Andy  would  have  them 
under  my  leftover  sweaters  with  holes  in 
them,  which  Victor  would  sell  him  for 
like  fifty  dollars.  He  would  have  these  di- 
amond bracelets  up  to  his  elbows  practi- 
cally, on  both  arms.  But  if  you  mentioned 
it,  they  disappeared.  They'd  go  back  to 
their  little  cottage."  □ 


Leonard  Stern — He's  No  Pussycat 


(Continued  from  page  74)  and  is  extreme- 
ly knowledgeable  about  the  areas  that  in- 
terest him." 

Stern  began  to  entertain  often  in  his 
home,  and  dated  a  succession  of  pretty 
women.  "I'm  not  a  playboy,  but  I  do  like 
to  have  a  good  time,"  he  told  one  report- 
er. "He  wanted  to  remarry,  and  he  was 
very  much  on  the  lookout,"  says  Louise 
Duncan,  a  former  party  columnist  for  On 
the  Avenue  magazine  who  dated  Stern. 
"He  was  very  forthcoming  about  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  a  blue-eyed  blonde.  What 
he  found  was  someone  who  looks  like  a 
model,  but  who  is  actually  very  level- 
headed and  nice." 

Stern  first  met  blue-eyed,  blonde  Alli- 
son Maher  at  a  party  at  his  home,  when 
she  arrived  on  the  arm  of  John  Halpern,  a 
flamboyant  man-about-town  who  was 
then  head  of  Stern's  New  York  real-estate 
operation.  Tall  and  willowy,  with  a  spirit- 
ed sense  of  humor,  she  seems  a  decade 
younger  than  her  forty  years.  From  a 
"dirt-poor"  family  in  the  Appalachian 
foothills  of  Kentucky,  she  had  decided  to 
try  to  escape  poverty  by  becoming  a  mod- 
el. In  1974  she  sent  the  Wilhelmina  agen- 
cy her  picture,  and  got  back  an  invitation 
to  stop  by  its  New  York  offices.  Allison 


left  home  with  a  one-way  ticket  and  sixty- 
five  dollars  in  her  pocketbook. 

She  stayed  with  Wilhelmina  for  five 
years,  working  in  Paris  and  London  for  a 
time.  She  is  probably  best  known  as  the 
shapely  body  above  the  shark  in  the  Jaws 
movie  poster — a  framed  copy  of  which 
hangs  in  the  Stern  home.  Her  face  can  still 
be  found  on  bars  of  Lux  soap  throughout 
the  Middle  East.  In  1982  she  began  work- 
ing as  an  independent  television  producer. 
Three  years  later,  "Displaced  Person," 
which  aired  on  PBS's  American  Play- 
house series,  won  her  an  Emmy  award  for 
Outstanding  Children's  Program. 

Stern  didn't  start  dating  her  until  six 
months  after  they  met,  but  then  they  hit  it 
off  right  away.  Allison  moved  in  almost 
immediately,  and  they  were  married  in 
August  1987.  As  befits  the  wife  of  a  pet- 
care  czar,  she  now  does  volunteer  work 
for  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

Stern  has  gone  with  Allison  to  visit  her 
family,  and  has  given  them  considerable 
financial  assistance — he  moved  her  moth- 
er from  a  trailer  with  no  running  water  to 
a  new  home.  Leonard  and  Allison  still 
have  eyes  only  for  each  other,  according 
to  friends,  who  have  seen  them  slip  away 
from  parties  to  tryst  on  the  balcony.  "Our 


best  time  is  alone,"  confides  Stern.  "I 
never  thought  I'd  fall  in  love  again.  It's 
thrilling." 

Since  his  marriage.  Stern  has  given  up 
Orthodox  Judaism.  Now  he  and  Allison — 
whom  Stern  describes  tolerantly  as  "very 
liberal,  right  on  the  fringe" — are  active  in 
a  touchie-feelie  ecumenical  group  called 
the  Temple  of  Understanding.  "It's  a  lit- 
tle weird,"  says  an  acquaintance  who  at- 
tended a  temple  function  at  the  Sterns' 
home  last  year.  "There  was  the  whole 
Birkenstock-sandal  set  running  around  be- 
tween the  crystal  and  marble  statues.  And 
Judy  Collins,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  sing- 
ing, 'Tis  a  gift  to  be  simple.' 

It  was  through  Allison  that  Stern  met 
Ned  Schnurman,  a  veteran  documentary- 
film  producer  with  six  Emmys  to  his  cred- 
it and  an  idea  for  a  scries  on  leading 
Americans  such  as  George  Steinbrenncr. 
Lee  Iacocca,  H.  Ross  Perot,  and  Trump. 
Stern  says  he  was  interested  in  adding 
television  to  his  growing  media  intercsis. 
and  thought  Schnurman's  proposed 
$500,000  budget  for  the  first  program 
sounded  like  a  good  offer.  "If  you  can 
produce  a  first-class  product  for  that  kind  ol 
money,  I  thought  you  should  be  able  lt> 
syndicate  it  and  make  a  fortune,"  explains 
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Stern.  "The  first  one  was  Trump;  he  was 
the  most  obvious  interest  story.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  critical  look  at  the  guy." 

Independently,  7  Days  had  already  tak- 
en a  critical  look  at  Trump,  giving  Trump 
Tower  low  marks  in  an  investigative  real- 
estate  story  that  appeared  in  May  1988. 
Stern  received  a  long,  outraged  letter  from 
Trump,  and  he  agreed  to  have  7  Days  re- 
report  the  story  so  as  to  prove  there  was 
no  malice  involved.  Published  in  August 
1988,  the  second  story  was  still  less  than 
flattering. 

By  early  1989,  the  tension  had  escalat- 
ed. Schnurman's  team  was  well  into  film- 
ing the  documentary,  and  Trump  was 
denying  them  any  access  to  him  or  his 
buildings.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  an  ad- 
miring Daily  News  profile  of  him,  there 
appeared  the  unattributed  statement  that 
Allison  "had  continually  phoned  Trump's 
office  asking  for  a  date."  Stern  coun- 
tered, and  the  story  became  a  three-day 
sensation,  with  Allison's  face  making  the 
front  pages  of  all  the  tabloids. 

Stern  says  he  then  received  a  call  from 
Trump  to  the  effect  that  "if  I  stopped  go- 
ing after  him,  he  would  make  a  public 
apology  to  Allison,  saying  it  was  a  mis- 
take— it  must  have  been  another  Allison, 
or  some  nonsense  like  that." 

Stern  called  his  wife  and  put  it  to  her: 
"I  said,  'Look,  Allison,  you're  in  a  bad 
situation — you  could  be  remembered  as 
the  girl  who  Donald  burnt.'  "  Her  an- 
swer: she'd  £rown  up  in  poverty,  her  fam- 
ily had  been  kicked  around  her  whole  life, 
and  she  wasn't  about  to  be  blackmailed. 
So  Stern  sent  back  a  message  to  Trump: 
"Drop  dead." 

"I  could  give  a  shit  for  Donald  Trump, 
for  his  affairs  and  low  life,"  Allison  says, 
laughing.  "I'd  met  him  twice,  I  think." 
She  says  she  can't  believe  all  the  attention 
she  got  for  something  she  didn't  do,  add- 
ing that  her  new  motto  is  "If  they're  go- 
ing to  drag  you  through  the  mud,  let  them 
do  it  with  a  good  photo." 

For  his  part,  Trump  categorically  de- 
nies ever  calling  Stern  and  offering  to  re- 
tract his  comments  about  Allison.  "Can 
you  imagine  me  making  a  public  apology 
to  him?'1''  he  bellows  through  the  phone 
from  his  office  in  the  much-maligned 
Trump  Tower.  "You  know  me.  Can  you 
imagine  this?  He's  nuts.  I  don't  apologize 
to  anyone,  let«alone  a  weasel  like  him. 

"Let's  face  it,  this  is  not  exactly  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,"  continues  Trump, 
who  maintains  that  Stern  is  just  jealous. 
"My  assets  are  far  better  than  his  assets. 

"Leonard's  got  a  lot  of  complexes — 
most  of  which  are  obvious,"  he  sneers. 
"He  spent  almost  $1  million  on  trying  to 


'get'  Trump.  He's  got  some  deep-seated 
problems.  And  whatever  his  motivations, 
that  money  would  have  been  better  spent 
seeing  a  psychiatrist." 

But  apart  from  all  the  bluster,  when  it 
comes  to  confirming  the  reported  phone 
calls  from  Allison,  Trump  refuses  to  com- 
ment— even  though  he  has  confirmed  the 
story  in  the  past. 

Allison,  unfazed  by  all  the  ruckus,  says 
she  took  great  pleasure  in  snubbing  the 
Trumps  at  a  party  at  the  Plaza  not  long 
after  the  tabloid  fire  storm.  "There  was  a 
receiving  line  and  Leonard  and  I  just 
walked  right  by.  It  was  like  a  vindication. 
And  it  was  fun  to  show  up  and  piss  every- 
one off.  I  really  believe  what  goes  around 


'tern  settled 
one  legal  probe  by 
forking  over 
a  $20,000  fine: 

"Ever  pay  a 
parking  ticket?" 


comes  around  and  bites  you  right  in  the 
ass,"  she  adds,  referring  to  Trump's  re- 
cent financial  woes.  "It's  his  own  bad 
Karma." 

But  Stern  was  shaken  by  the  public 
confrontation.  Furious  at  the  Daily  News, 
he  threatened  to  sue,  and  won  a  printed 
correction.  (Trump  threatened  Stern  with 
litigation  at  various  times,  but  never  fol- 
lowed through.)  He  was  also  sufficiently 
stung  to  call  on  the  counsel  of  high- 
powered  public-relations  consultant  John 
Scanlon — who  is  currently  representing 
Ivana  in  the  Trump  split. 

"Everyone  told  Leonard  to  keep  his 
cool,  but  he  overreacted,"  says  someone 
close  to  Stern  at  the  time.  "Then  Donald 
went  ballistic.  It  freaked  Leonard  out.  He 
began  to  withdraw  from  public  life  a  bit." 

Stern  admits  the  documentary  was  a 
"mistake,"  but  only  from  a  business  per- 
spective: he  shut  it  down  for  the  usual  rea- 
son— cost  overruns.  "It's  a  stale  editorial 
product,"  he  says.  Schnurman  disagrees 
and  plans  to  finish  it;  he's  now  haggling 


with  Stern  over  who  controls  the  rights  to 
the  documentary.  Schnurman  confirms 
that  Stern  played  no  part  in  shaping  the 
material — "We  worked  completely  inde- 
pendently"— but  wasn't  the  bias  built  in? 
Stern  assumes  a  high-and-mighty  editorial 
tone  he  must  have  picked  up  at  the  Voice: 
"Oh,  stop.  Come  on,  being  in  the  media 
business,  you  don't  think  that  way.  You 
go  after  the  story." 

He  didn't  feel  the  same  way  when  the 
press  went  after  him  in  the  late  seventies 
for  his  suspect  business  practices,  apply- 
ing every  nasty  epithet  to  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tain heir.  Aside  from  Time  Warner's  Steve 
Ross,  who  was  under  investigation  at  about 
the  same  time,  few  businessmen  of  Stern's 
stature  have  been  so  thoroughly  indicted  by 
the  press.  As  Forbes  concluded  in  1979, 
"there's  at  least  as  much  Jimmy  Hoffa  in 
Leonard  Stern  as  Horatio  Alger. 

It's  an  ironic  tag  for  a  man  who  was 
handed  control  of  the  family  canary 
business  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Hartz 
had  been  founded  twelve  years  before 
Leonard  was  born,  by  his  father,  Max 
Stern,  who  immigrated  to  America  in 
1926  after  his  textile  business  failed.  On 
the  boat,  Max  was  accompanied  by  2,100 
canaries  bred  in  the  Harz  (it  was  later  An- 
glicized to  Hartz)  Mountain  region  of 
Germany  by  a  friend,  Willy  Odenwald, 
who  owed  him  $30,000  and  who  suggest- 
ed that  selling  his  birds  in  America  might 
settle  the  debt.  The  two  hopped  a  steamer 
to  New  York,  opened  a  shop,  and  sold  the 
canaries  in  six  months.  Later,  Max  diver- 
sified, selling  seed,  cages,  cuttlebone,  and 
water  dishes. 

When  Leonard,  the  youngest  of  three, 
was  twelve,  Max  divorced  his  wife.  He 
then  married  Ghity  Amiel  Lindenbaum, 
who  had  four  children  of  her  own.  It  was 
a  close,  traditional,  and  deeply  religious 
household,  which  Max  ruled  with  iron 
discipline.  When  Stern  was  still  in  knee 
pants,  he  would  accompany  his  father  to 
the  office  on  Saturday  nights,  after  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons.  "My 
father  saw  qualities  in  him  early  on,"  says 
Armand  Lindenbaum,  Stern's  stepbroth- 
er. "They  were  very  close." 

Max's  office  is  still  there  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  building  at  36  Cooper  Square, 
where  7  Days  was  housed.  Then  there's 
the  office  Max  kept  in  the  Harrison,  New 
Jersey,  headquarters  of  Hartz.  Max's  por- 
trait hangs  in  the  conference  room  in  the 
sleek  tower  Stern  built  for  himself  at  667 
Madison  Avenue.  "Max  is  king,"  says 
David  Schneiderman,  adding  that  Stern 
always  wants  to  know  if  anyone  is  using 
the  offices,  or  why  the  lights  were  on. 
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Leonard  Stern 

Stern  once  told  a  colleague,  "Part  of  the 
reason  I'm  so  successful  is  that  my  father 
didn't  die  with  any  secrets."  "When  I 
think  about  Leonard  in  fond  terms,"  says 
a  former  employee,  "that's  the  Leonard  I 
think  of." 

During  his  lifetime,  Max,  who  didn't 
believe  in  inherited  wealth,  gave  most  of 
his  fortune  away,  donating  more  than  $10 
million  to  Yeshiva  University  in  Manhat- 
tan, including  grants  to  the  Stern  College 
for  Women  and  the  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  But  in  the  fifties  he 
signed  all  his  common  stock,  worth  less 
than  $1  million,  over  to  his  three  children. 
Stern  bought  his  brother's  and  sister's 
shares. 

Stern  graduated  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity at  eighteen,  received  his  M.B.A. 
at  nineteen,  and  entered  the  firm.  When 
he  took  over,  Hartz  was  an  old-fashioned 
family  business  that  was  floundering  and 
heavily  in  debt.  He  once  described  his 
transformation  of  the  company  over  the 
next  decade:  "I  took  Hartz  from  canaries 
into  pet  supplies,  from  sixty  products  into 
1,200  products,  from  eighteen  people  to 
400  in  the  field,  from  packaging  to  inte- 
grated manufacturing,  from  being  a  debtor 
to  a  lender." 

In  the  1970s,  already  a  multimillion- 
aire, Stern  indulged  in  few  luxuries:  reli- 
gious holidays  were  still  at  Grossinger's, 
the  Catskills  resort  where  he  and  Judith 
had  met.  She  was  from  a  well-to-do  fam- 
ily, "straight  out  of  Goodbye,  Colum- 
bus,'''' says  a  family  friend,  describing 
Judith  as  "beautiful,  a  Jackie  O  type." 
They  had  married  in  January  1962;  she 
was  nineteen,  he  was  twenty-three.  They 
had  three  children  in  rapid  succession — 
Manny,  Eddie,  and  Andrea.  Summers 
were  spent  in  Atlantic  Beach,  Long  Is- 
land, where  Stern  attended  an  Orthodox 
synagogue.  "That  was  just  his  style," 
says  Judith,  who  is  now  married  to  finan- 
cier Stephen  Peck,  and  works  as  a  family 
therapist  in  Manhattan.  "He  never  as- 
pired to  grand  social  life.  He  never 
wanted  to  be  seen  at  a  party.  He  wasn't 
looking  to  build  his  name  through  those 
avenues.  He  wanted  to  build  an  empire, 
and  he  did." 

Stern  was  responsible  for  the  compa- 
ny's boldest  venture — investing  in  a  sog- 
gy, garbage-strewn  stretch  of  the  Mead- 
owlands  area  of  New  Jersey.  The  com- 
pany had  little  debt,  and  Stern  had  a  huge 
cash  flow  to  play  with.  The  price  was  then 
$13,000  an  acre,  $10  million  for  the  lot.  It 
vas  the  investment  opportunity  of  a  life- 


time: those  750  acres,  plus  500  more  ac- 
quired later,  are  now  worth  $800  million, 
every  square  inch  occupied  by  retail  stores 
and  offices  built  by  Hartz  Mountain  In- 
dustries. Stern  is  also  building  a  small  city 
with  a  partner,  developer  Arthur  Impera- 
tore,  on  eighty-five  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing Lincoln  Harbor.  Stern's  total  real- 
estate  holdings  in  New  Jersey  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  more  than  $2.6  billion; 
he  pays  $40  million  in  real-estate  taxes  on 
them  annually. 

"It  was  instinct,"  says  Stern  of  his  de- 
cision to  invest  in  swampland.  "The  thing 
about  being  young  is  that  you  assess  risks 
differently  than  when  you're  older.  There 
is  a  natural  order  to  the  world.  And  when 
you're  very  young,  you  just  know  you're 
right." 

It's  that  supreme  confidence  that  may 
have  gotten  him  into  so  much  trouble. 
Throughout  the  seventies,  his  heavy- 
handed  executive  style  (best  captured  by  a 
sign  that  graced  his  office:  "Once  you've 
got  them  by  the  balls,  their  hearts  and 
minds  will  follow")  did  little  to  temper 
his  rough-and-tumble  image. 

As  Hartz  put  the  squeeze  on  its  compe- 
tition, eventually  cornering  75  percent  of 
the  market,  rumors  about  its  dirty  trade 
tactics  escalated  into  a  barrage  of  litiga- 
tion and  government  investigation.  In  the 
largest  suit  brought  against  Hartz,  the 
A.  H.  Robins  Company — then  the  owner 
of  Sergeants  pet  products — identified  ap- 
proximately 280  incidents  of  "discrimina- 
tory and  coercive  payments,  rebates, 
grants  of  free  goods,  allowances  and  the 
like."  In  the  most  sensational  element  of 
the  case,  Robins  also  presented  evidence 
establishing  that  Hartz  attracted  retailers 
by  entertaining  them  with  prostitutes  at 
sales  conferences. 

In  October  1979,  on  the  day  Stern  was 
supposed  to  be  deposed,  settlement  nego- 
tiations began.  In  the  end,  Hartz  paid  a 
Robins  subsidiary  $42.5  million,  one  of 
the  largest  individual  anti-trust  settlements 
in  history.  If  the  case  had  gone  to  court,  it 
could  have  cost  Hartz  three  times  as  much 
under  the  triple-damage  provisions  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  As  it  was,  Hartz  was  able 
to  take  the  entire  amount  as  a  tax  deduc- 
tion in  the  first  year.  (Also  that  year.  Stern 
announced  he  was  taking  the  company 
private — for  nearly  $70  million  in  cold 
cash.  The  maneuver,  making  Hartz  his 
own  liefdom,  was  thought  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  scrutiny  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.) 

As  three  former  Hartz  vice  presidents 
were  sentenced  to  jail,  a  federal  grand 
jury  began  investigating  senior  corporate 
executives,  including  Stern,  in  connection 


with  a  cover-up  of  the  anti-trust  viola- 
tions. The  probe  ended  abruptly  in  1984, 
when  Hartz  pleaded  guilty  to  obstruction 
of  justice,  committing  perjury,  and  sub- 
orning perjury,  and  paid  a  $20,000  fine. 

The  settlement  so  outraged  the  judge  in 
the  case,  Robert  Merhige  Jr.,  that  he  com- 
plained about  it  in  open  court,  and  then 
took  a  five-minute  recess  to  cool  off. 
When  Merhige  closed  the  hearings  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  he  told  the  court  somberly, 
"Usually,  one  of  the  compensations  of 
my  job  is  being  able  to  leave  here  every 
day ...  feeling  justice  has  been  done.  I 
can't  feel  that  way  today." 

When  asked  about  the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  Stern  smiles:  "Ever  pay  a  park- 
ing ticket?"  But  the  negative  press  cost 
him  plenty.  It  was  "a  painful  time  in  my 
personal  life,"  he  says.  Particularly  pain- 
ful was  an  article  by  Connie  Bruck  that 
ran  in  The  American  Lawyer,  entitled 
"The  Hartz  Mountain  Guide  to  Commit- 
ting Perjury,  Suborning  Perjury,  Obstruct- 
ing Justice,  Locking  Up  the  Market,  and 
Paying  a  $20,000  Fine."  Stern  is  still  so 
sensitive  about  the  article  that  he  quotes 
from  memory  a  passage  that  describes 
him  as  having  "a  snakelike  head."  "She 
started  with  a  bias,"  he  complains.  Ac- 
cording to  Stern,  the  Virginia-based  Rob- 
ins subsidiary,  like  many  other  local  pet- 
care  competitors,  was  just  mad  it  was 
losing  business  to  Hartz.  "They  couldn't 
stand  the  licking  we  gave  them,"  he  says. 
"They  used  to  call  me  'that  Jewish  boy.' 
These  are  the  same  people  who  brought 
you  the  Dalkon  Shield.  Think  about  it." 

Stern  vehemently  denies  any  personal 
wrongdoing.  He  maintains  that  many  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  were 
manufactured  by  employees  whom  he  had 
caught  stealing  from  the  company.  These 
"bad  apples,"  according  to  Stern,  "poi- 
soned those  around  them."  As  for  the 
prostitution  charges,  "One  sales  manager 
of  the  company  had  used  prostitutes,"  he 
concedes.  "It  was  wrong.  We  were  a  fast- 
growing  company,  and  at  that  time  I  think 
that  type  of  behavior  was  quite  prevalent." 
In  a  joking  tone.  Stern  adds  that  when  he 
asked  the  manager  how  he  had  made  the 
arrangements,  "he  said  they  went  over  to  1 1 
competitor!  and  got  their  girls . " 

When  the  conversation  gets  around  to 
the  1981  60  Minnies  segment  on  Hail/ 
Mountain,  Stern  is  suddenly  serious — and 
angry.  The  program  challenged  the  com- 
pany's strong-arm  tactics  and  Stern's 
credibility,  and  showed  him  escaping  the 
cameras  by  ducking  into  his  limousine 

"I  was  furious,"  says  Stern,   "l-'unous 
Should  I  have  cooperated  with  them ?  I  el 
me  tell  you  what  they  did  to  me  " 
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Visibly  upset,  he  explains  that  he  was 
stalked  one  day  as  he  went  to  pick  up  his 
children;  the  building's  doorman  alerted 
him  that  there  were  suspicious  men  out- 
side. Because  his  children  had  been  the 
subject  of  kidnapping  threats,  Stern  says, 
he  was  terrified.  "I  was  in  a  panic — my 
kids  were  coming  down  from  upstairs." 
He  says  he  ran  outside  and  stood  by  the 
strangers'  car,  but  they  took  off  down 
Fifth  Avenue.  Stern  gave  chase  for  twenty 
blocks,  finally  catching  up  with  them  in 
the  traffic.  "I  lay  there  on  their  car,  and 
the  police  finally  came  and  took  out  their 
revolvers,  and  I  said,  'I  got  the  kidnap- 
pers.' And  who  do  you  think  they  were?" 

Stern  stops  for  a  second  and  stares  out 
the  window  toward  Central  Park,  clench- 
ing and  unclenching  his  jaw  in  an  effort  to 
regain  his  composure.  He  says  the  cam- 
eramen apologized,  and  one  went  so  far  as 
to  tell  him,  "  'Look,  I  feel  terrible.  Let 
me  pay  you  back  for  what  I  did.'  He  said, 
They're  after  you.  Don't  do  the  inter- 
view.' " 

Stern  says  his  decision,  on  the  advice  of 
his  lawyers,  not  to  talk  to  60  Minutes  was 
probably  a  mistake — it  looked  as  though 
he  had  something  to  hide.  The  program 
was  devastating  and,  according  to  friends, 
greatly  upset  Max  Stern.  "We  were  all 
upset,"  says  Stern  dramatically.  "How 
could  any  human  being  see  their  lifetime's 
work,  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  torn 
apart  and  not  be  upset.  But  he  was  not 
upset  with  me.  He  said,  'Don't  worry, 
Leonard.  We  did  nothing  wrong.  This 
will  blow  over.'  " 

These  days,  more  often  than  not,  it's 
Stern's  generosity  that  lands  him  in  the 
news.  He  is  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps  by  endowing  schools.  His 
blockbuster  $30  million  "naming  gift" 
to  N.Y.U.  two  years  ago  means  that 
henceforth  the  business  school  will  be 
known  as  the  Leonard  N.  Stern  School 
of  Business. 

Some  have  suggested  that  Stern  is  inter- 
ested in  "buying  his  good  name."  "I 
think  thatV  an  unfair  criticism,"  says 
John  Brademas,  president  of  N.Y.U. 
"It's  nonsense.  Strong  letter  follows!" 

Even  Stern's  critics  grudgingly  admit 
that  it  is  too  facile  to  dismiss  his  work  on 
behalf  of  the  homeless  as  simply  a  bid  for 
good  publicity.  His  Homes  for  the  Home- 
less, which  operates  three  transitional 
shelters  for  homeless  families,  entailed  a 
cash  donation  of  $750,000  and  $22  mil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees.  It  is  the  largest 
private  project  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
and  currently  houses  1,300  people  a 
night — 10  percent  of  the  city's  homeless 
families. 


Stern  became  interested  in  the  project 
through  his  longtime  friend  Helaine  Bar- 
nett,  who  is  active  in  homeless-rights  is- 
sues with  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  Stern 
asked  her  if  she  could  get  him  into  the 
shelters  so  he  could  see  what  was  going 
on.  Accompanied  by  two  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety lawyers,  Stern  and  Barnett  took  his 
limousine  up  to  the  South  Bronx  to  the 
Roberto  Clemente  gymnasium,  a  tempo- 
rary shelter,  and  then  down  to  the  Marti- 
nique, a  grim  Herald  Square  welfare  hotel 
that  has  since  been  closed.  Driving 
through  the  slums,  Stern  stared  out  into 
the  black  night  and  told  the  astonished  at- 
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torneys,  "Maybe  I'll  just  buy  this  land 
and  build  housing  for  these  people." 

"He  likes  to  build  things,"  explains 
Carol  Kellermann,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Stern  Foundation,  which  adminis- 
ters his  charity  work.  "He  likes  to  do 
things  on  a  large  scale,  and  do  them 
quickly.  With  this  project,  he  got  tangible 
results  right  away.  He  could  walk  around 
and  see  the  families  and  know  he  had 
made  an  impact.  If  he  had  just  wanted 
approval,  he  could  have  written  a  check  to 
some  charity.  It  would  have  been  much 
less  trouble  and  responsibility." 

Stern  is  also  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
start  projects  that  interest  his  children. 
The  oldest,  Manny,  worked  for  Homes 
for  the  Homeless  for  a  year,  and  has  just 
finished  his  master's  in  public  policy  at 
Columbia.  Friends  speculate  he  may  have 
political  aspirations.   Eddie  has  quit  his 


job  as  a  reporter  at  the  satiric  Spy  maga- 
zine to  join  the  Stern  media  group,  and  his 
father  clearly  hopes  he  is  grooming  a  fu- 
ture editor.  Andrea,  who  graduated  from 
Brown  last  year,  is  interested  in  photo- 
journalism. "We're  all  very  close,"  says 
Eddie,  who  speaks  to  his  father  by  phone 
every  day. 

Those  who  know  Stern  well  say  that  his 
second  marriage  has  mellowed  him,  and 
that  he  is  enjoying  himself  more.  Allison 
has  even  persuaded  him  to  spend  a  little  of 
his  money:  this  winter  he  bought  billion- 
aire John  Kluge's  yacht  for  approximately 
$8  million.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
Schneiderman's  recollection,  the  boss 
took  a  real  vacation,  though  he's  never  far 
from  a  phone.  The  boat  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  communications  systems,  in- 
cluding a  fax  machine.  "He's  the  lion  in 
winter,"  says  John  Halpern,  only  partly 
in  jest.  "When  you're  younger,  you're 
competitive.  But  those  jealousies  and  en- 
vies abate.  It's  nature's  way." 

At  one  point  during  this  year's  PEN  din- 
ner, seeing  Stern  at  the  center  of  the  dance 
floor,  flanked  by  fellow  tycoons  Henry 
Kravis  and  Saul  Steinberg,  one  acquain- 
tance observed,  "I  think  all  these  guys  go 
through  a  brass-knuckle  phase  when  they 
are  completely  ruthless.  Then  they  make 
all  their  money,  and  they  realize  they 
don't  have  to  be  a  shit  all  the  time.  They 
become  more  socially  acceptable." 

But  Stern  is  still  every  inch  the  hard- 
nosed  businessman.  At  the  first  downturn 
in  the  real-estate  market,  he  started  mak- 
ing across-the-board  cuts  in  his  company 
to  keep  it  lean  and  mean.  In  addition  to 
closing  7  Days,  he  has  pulled  out  of  a 
number  of  major  real-estate  projects,  in- 
cluding scratching  plans  to  build  a  chic 
SoHo  hotel,  and  disappointing  Long  Is- 
land City  by  backing  out  of  two  real-estate 
development  deals.  Last  month,  he  also 
fired  sixty  employees  in  New  Jersey,  al- 
most 20  percent  of  his  operation  there. 

"Of  everything  I  own,  7  Days  was  the 
least  important,"  says  Stern  matter-of- 
factly.  As  far  as  he's  concerned,  it  was 
just  a  flawed  product  he  pulled  from  the 
shelves.  There  will  be  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities to  try  again.  "I'm  putting  the  com- 
pany into  place,"  he  says,  "into  a  posi- 
tion to  build  new  products." 

With  that,  Stern  grins  broadly  and  his 
eyes  take  on  a  mischievous  glint.  He  al- 
ready has  something  in  mind — an  evening 
newspaper.  When  will  his  broadsheet  start 
up?  "After  the  Post  folds,"  he  says, 
clearly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  some 
poor  publisher  going  belly-up  chasing  his 
dream.  Leonard  Stern  would  never  be  so 
sentimental.  □ 
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See  Your  World  Through  The  Eyes  Of 

A  Great  Decorator 


Mark  Hampton  is  admired  throughout  the 
world  for  the  incomparable  taste  and  style  he 
brings  to  clients  in  his  decorating.  Now  he  brings 
the  same  fresh  ideas,  keen  observations,  and  pro- 
fessional advice  to  you  in  this  wise,  warm,  extra- 
ordinary volume.  In  37  essays  he  guides  you 
through  everything  from  "The  Uses  of  Wallpaper" 
to  "The  Delights  of  Chinoiserie,"  from  "Setting  the 
Table"  to  "Learning  from  the  English  Country 
House."  There  are  whole  sections  devoted  to  colors . 
individual  elements  such  as  curtains  and  fireplaces . 


styles . . .  materials,  even  decorating  outdoors.  He 
has  illuminated  the  text  with  over  100  of  his  ex- 
quisite watercolors  and  added  his  own  wonderful 
handwritten  asides. 

Mark  Hampton  On  Decorating  is  one  of  the 
most  personal  books  ever  created  by  a  great  dec- 
orator, as  well  as  the  most  informative,  engage 
ing,  and  inspiring.  To  reserve  your  copy  in  the 
special  slipcased  edition  created  exclusively 
for  Conde  Nast  readers,  mail  the  coupon 
below  today  or  call  toll-free  1-800-453-1400. 


I I  YES!  Please  send  me copy(ies)  of  Mark  Hampton  On 

Decorating  at  $29.95  each.  I've  enclosed  $3.00  for  shipping 
for  each  book.  Mail  to:  Conde  Nast  Collection, 
P.O.  Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 

Name 

Address 

City 


.State- 


Zip. 


Method  of  payment:  □  Check  D  American  Express  DVISA 
□  MasterCard 


Credit  Card  No:. 
Expiration  Date: 


Signature 

Please  add  sales  tax  in  the  following  states:  CA, CO, IA. MA. NY.KY.GA. MI, IL 
Please  .illow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery 
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Vanities 


INTERNATIONAL 
ZONE 

•  It  was  quite  a  worldly  cocktail  that  Lee 
Copley  Thaw  mixed  in  her  Park  Ave- 
nue home  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary  of  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess Michael  of  Greece.  There  was  an  Indi- 
an princess,  a  vowel-heavy  bundle  of 
Italians,  a  select  few  of  New  York's  finest, 
and  a  dash  of  South  Americans  for  spice. 
Princess  Yashodhara,  who  comes  from  one 
of  India's  leading  political  families,  told 
stories  about  stumping  on  the  campaign 
trail  for  her  mother,  the  Rajmata  of  Gwali- 
or,  and  everyone  was  eager  to  hear  of  Ba- 
sia  Johnson's  trip  to  Warsaw,  where  she 
opened  the  "Opus  Sacrum"  exhibition 
from  the  Piasecka  Johnson  Collection  with 
the  help  of  director  Franco  Zeffirelli. 


Czech  it  out:  Kenneth  Jay  Lane 
with  Ivana  Trump. 


Joseph  Copley  Wemple  and  his  cousin 
Lee  Thaw  await  her  guests. 


Prince  Michael  and  Princess  Marina  of  Greece 
are  toasted  by  friends. 


Judy  Peabody,  Boaz  Mazor,  Aimee  de  Heeren,  Pat  Patterson, 
and  Robert  Fizdale. 


Marc    la 
Chiari  C     ggia 


Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall:  Boaz  Mazor 
and  Pat  Buckley. 


Basia  Johnson  and  Princess 
Yashodhara  of  Gwalior. 
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CANCER  35 

June  22-July  22 

Independence  is  not  what  you 
should  be  celebrating  on  the 
Glorious  Fourth.  This  year  it's 
much  more  important  to  accept 
your  dependence  on  others  and 
theirs  on  you.  Open  up.  Be  the 
personification  of  tea  and  sym- 
pathy for  all  the  sad  sacks  in 
your  life.  Turn  your  house  into 
an  oasis  for  tired  and  thirsty 
travelers.  The  role  may  bore 
you  to  tears,  but  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  for  time  to  pass.  When 
that  pendulum  finally  swings  in 
mid-September,  you'll  be  say- 
ing some  major  good-byes.  For 
the  time  being,  continue  nurs- 
ing the  world,  even  with  sore 
nipples,  and  you  will  surely  be 
rewarded. 

SCORPIO  TH* 

October  24— November  21 

You  have  been  a  real  trouper 
lately,  patching  up  an  outworn 
structure  and  living  a  daily  life 
that's  lost  its  challenge.  Still, 
there's  a  pull  drawing  you  back 
into  your  old  life,  keeping  you 
in  the  caterpillar  stage  and  hin- 
dering you  from  becoming  the 
butterfly  you  think  you  deserve 
to  be.  So  even  as  the  sailboat 
trips  toward  the  Fourth  of  July 
island  picnic,  your  little  brain 
will  be  simmering.  Though  you 
may  have  to  check  in  with  the 
office,  flee  the  city  now.  Your 
9th  house  is  highlighted  from 
the  last  week  of  June  all  through 
July.  It's  time  to  break  out  of 
the  cocoon  and  look  up  with 
hope. 

PISCES  X 

February  19— March  20 

While  you  are  no  closer  to  fig- 
uring out  who  you  are,  what 
you  should  be  doing,  or  where 
you  are  going,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, at  least  around  July  20th 
and  21st:  when  it  comes  to 
love,  you're  still  made  of  good 
old-fashioned  homemade  jelly. 
Not  that  you're  necessarily  pro- 
miscuous, although  there  are 
plenty  of  Pisceans  who  have 
done  Dallas.  You're  all  about 
intimacy,  but  in  your  zeal  to 
find  true  love,  don't  forget  the 
friends  you  will  need  to  turn  to 
when  the  affair  goes  sour.  If 
you  weren't  ashamed  of  being 
totally  ostracized  for  your 
views,  you'd  probably  advo- 
cate a  return  to  the  sixties. 


LEO  Si 

July  23-August  22 

Work  has  been  hell  lately,  and 
you  need  some  inspiration. 
Maybe  when  the  moon  is  in 
your  12th  house  on  July  20th 
and  21st,  you'll  get  it.  You 
desperately  need  to  be  assured 
that  there  is  a  purpose  greater 
than  just  slaving  for  daily  bread. 
Cheer  up.  Those  among  you 
who  have  been  steady  little 
cogs  in  your  little  wheels  will 
soon  be  recognized  and  pro- 
moted. There  are  invisible  spir- 
it guides  pulling  for  you,  so 
don't  lose  sight  of  the  bigger 
picture  and  self-destruct.  Make 
your  mascot  the  organ-grind- 
er's monkey:  just  for  the  joy  of 
entertaining  people,  he  works 
for  peanuts  and  loves  it. 

SAGITTARIUS  *& 

November  22— December  21 

The  whole  month  of  July  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  look  once 
again  at  how  stressful  it  is  to  be 
consistently  committed  to  earn- 
ing money.  You're  much  better 
suited  to  simply  enjoying  it.  If. 
about  the  time  of  the  full  moon 
on  the  7th  and  8th,  you  get 
bugged  because  you  can't  go 
first-class,  or  because  every- 
body else  is  having  all  the  fun 
at  the  beach,  take  heart.  Two 
weeks  later,  you'll  get  your 
moment  in  the  sun,  and  you 
may  not  even  have  to  pay  for  it. 
The  8th-house  emphasis  this 
month  is  all  about  gelling  your 
security  from  other  people's 
generosity.  So  go  find  a  Cancer 
to  sponge  off. 

ARIES  T 

March  21 -April  19 

When  Mars  enters  Taurus  on 
July  13th,  you'll  start  scream- 
ing about  money  while  spend- 
ing it  madly.  Until  then,  the 
planet  is  snarling  its  way 
through  Aries,  and  you're 
proving  what  a  primitive  ani- 
mal you  are.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
be  any  poor  Libra  who  has  the 
bad  Karma  to  be  snoozing  on  a 
lawn  you're  mowing.  In  your 
current  preoccupation  with  busi- 
ness, do  remember  the  trees,  the 
soil,  the  ocean,  and  the  people 
around  you.  And  stop  throwing 
yourself  against  the  side  of 
your  cage.  You  will  be  let  out 
as  soon  as  you  stop  messing  on 
the  carpet  and  biting  the  hand 
that  feeds  you. 


VIRGO  Ity? 

August  23— September  22 

You  have  plenty  of  friends  to 
enjoy  salads  with  out  on  the 
deck  under  the  twinkling  stars, 
but  you  just  can't  seem  to  re- 
lax. Your  head  is  into  dollars 
and  productivity  and  ways  to 
manipulate  everything.  Cool 
out.  Enjoy  the  company  of  peo- 
ple now  to  the  fullest,  and  re- 
member that  even  if  you  buy 
dinner  for  the  whole  world, 
they  probably  won't  love  you 
any  more.  O.K.,  so  this  month 
will  not  make  the  juiciest  chap- 
ter in  your  memoirs.  You're 
not  in  any  shape  for  a  big 
romance  right  now,  because 
you're  nine  months  pregnant 
with  heavy  commitments 
you've  got  to  complete. 

CAPRICORN  75 

December  22- January  1 9 

For  the  entire  month  of  July,  let 
yourself  be  cared  for,  because 
you're  not  ready  or  fit  to  take 
those  few  extra  steps  toward 
liberation  just  yet.  You're  en- 
joying a  moment  of  the  kind  of 
precious  limbo  usually  reserved 
for  kids  who  drop  out  of  school 
and  backpack  across  Europe. 
It's  not  easy  for  you  to  just  up 
and  quit  your  job,  lie  back,  and 
watch  the  river  flow  by.  Why? 
When  you  were  a  baby,  a  cer- 
tain somebody  turned  over  an 
hourglass  next  to  your  crib  and 
warned  you  about  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen  when  the  sand 
ran  out.  Guess  what:  the  sand 
ran  out,  and  you're  still  alive 
and  well. 

TAURUS  O 

April  20-May  20 

When  it  comes  to  mental  or  be- 
havioral problems,  yours  as 
well  as  other  people's,  be  pa- 
tient. You  need  to  find  a  bal- 
ance between  the  magical 
thinking  of  self-help  books  and 
a  deep-seated  pessimism  lodged 
in  your  own  mind.  It  would  be 
great  to  hop  a  plane  to  Egypt, 
go  right  to  the  Sphinx,  and 
meet  a  one-eyed  guy  on  a  cam- 
el who  had  all  the  answers.  No 
such  luck.  With  Jupiter  in  Can- 
cer in  your  3rd  house,  you're 
better  off  wetting  your  tootsies 
in  the  neighbor's  pool  and  not 
trying  to  solve  the  great  riddles 
of  life.  Leave  that  to  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  and  Jean- Paul 
Sartre. 


LIBRA  ^ 

September  23— October  23 
July  6th  to  8th,  13th  to  15th, 
and  20th  and  21st,  you'll  be 
bounced  between  the  indulgent 
parent  figure  who  sneaks  you 
extra  allowance  and  the  unfeel- 
ing disciplinarian  who  grounds 
you  just  for  looking  cross-eyed 
at  the  dinner  table.  But  Venus 
in  Gemini  should  give  you  the 
flexibility  to  free  yourself  from 
any  emotional  blackmail. 
There's  such  support  in  the  job 
area  now  that  if  you  so  much  as 
volunteer  one  day  a  week  at  a 
hospital  you'll  be  invited  to  go 
on  staff.  Big  deal,  you  say,  but 
what  kind  of  a  life  do  I  have? 
With  Jupiter  in  Cancer,  leave 
well  enough  alone  and  sleep  in 
the  office. 

AQUARIUS  3& 

January  20— February  18 

Until  July  12th,  Mars  is  pass- 
ing through  your  3rd  house, 
so  expect  to  squabble  with 
neighbors  and  relatives.  The 
outlet  for  the  tension  is  in 
your  9th  house,  so  try  to  be  a 
little  less  prejudiced  while  get- 
ting things  off  your  chest.  Ac- 
tually, the  real  emphasis  this 
month  should  be  put  on  physi- 
cal and  psychic  health.  Diet 
may  be  a  boring  subject,  but 
right  now  fish  oil  and  fresh 
vegetables  can  do  as  much  for 
you  as  popping  pills  and  consult- 
ing gurus.  Physically,  you're  es- 
sentially O.K.,  so  stop  wor- 
rying about  the  future  and 
regretting  the  past.  Get  out 
there  and  smell  the  roses. 

GEMINI  X 

May  21 -June  21 

There's  a  Jupiter-Saturn  oppo- 
sition in  your  2nd  and  8th 
houses.  Your  financial  life  is 
undergoing  massive  reorgani- 
zation, as  you'll  see  quite 
clearly  by  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend.  The  problem  is  find- 
ing out  how  much  you  have  to 
give  away  and  how  much  you 
get  to  keep.  Geminis  who  fight 
over  the  kids  this  month  will  be 
faced  with  King  Solomon's  so 
lution.  Gather  your  little  nuts 
and  goodies  and  plump  up  your 
nest,  but  bewan  ol  selfishness 
and  be  prepared  to  turn  ova 
some  of  the  mad  money  you 
have  stashed  in  the  mattress 
You're  going  to  have  to  share 
your  assets,  like  it  or  no) 
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Divine  Right 


ill  there  ever  be  an  American  pope? 
The  smoke  signal  from  the  Italian  me- 
dia is  that  one  day  New  York's  John 
Cardinal  O'Connor  might  be — the 
Italian  press  has  recently  referred  to 
him  as  "papabile"  or  popeable.  Whether  or 
not  the  former  U.S.  Navy  chaplain  ends  up  in 
Rome,  he  has  become  the  most  powerful 
American  prelate  since  the  power-brokering  days  of  Cardinal 
Spellman.  O'Connor  is  the  perfect  ideological  alter  ego  to 
the  current  reactionary  pope,  John  Paul  II,  who  is  said  to 
have  declared,  "I  want  a  man  just  like  me  in  New  York," 
when  he  surprised  everyone  by  appointing  O'Connor  arch- 
bishop six  years  ago. 

Barely  a  day  passes  without  the  cardinal  hitting  the  tabloid 
headlines  by  rigorously  holding  to  the  church's  line  on  abor- 
tion, birth  control,  and  homosexuality,  but  it  has  been  sever- 
al years  since  O'Connor  was  willing  to  open  up  about  his 
own  secular  and  religious  lives,  as  he  does  in  the  article  by 
Leslie  Bennetts  on  page  134.  He  talks  frankly  with  her  about 
faith,  doubt,  anger,  celibacy,  and  whether  or  not  he  thinks  he 
is  doing  a  good  job.  What  makes  the  profile  unique  is  that  for 
the  first  time  scores  of  priests  and  nuns  join  the  cardinal's 


usual  critics  to  vent  their  anger,  frustration,  and  8 
doubt  about  where  he  is  taking  their  church  and  our  \ 
society.  There  is  no  question  that  O'Connor  is  giv- 
ing vivid  ^expression  to  the  pope's  will,  but  what  is 
the  nature  of  a  faith  that  allows  him  to  be  deaf  to  the 
most  pitiable  pleas,  such  as  for  contraception  to  prevent  the 
birth  of  AIDS  babies'?  The  new  prediction  that  in  ten  years  one 
in  twenty-five  New  Yorkers  will  be  sick  with  aids  appears  to 
leave  him  unmoved. 

At  a  time  when  his  flock  seems  to  be  farther  than  ever 
from  the  official  teachings  of  the  church,  O'Connor's  1950s 
Weltanschauung  is,  according  to  many,  making  things 
worse.  The  story  of  Cardinal  O'Connor  is  a  paradigm  of  the 
story  of  American  Catholicism  today.  Is  he  a  dinosaur  on  the 
verge  of  extinction  or  will  he  and  his  message  prevail  in 
leading  the  church  morally  intact  into  the  next  century?  Les- 
lie Bennetts's  profile  adds  a  thoughtful  and  challenging  di- 
mension to  the  question. 
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Airport  for  William  Morrow. 
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published  next  month. 
It  is  excerpted  in  this  issue 
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first  novel. 
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THE    ART    OF 
PERFORMANCE 


Susan  Jaffe  as  Odette  in  Swan  Lake 

1990  marks  the  50th  Anniversary  of  one  of  the 
world's  preeminent  dance  companies:  American 
Ballet  Theatre.  Its  first  half-century  was  highlighted 
by  performances  by  the  most  accomplished  names 
in  ballet.  The  1990  season  features  many  of  the 
time-honored  classics  of  the  company's  repertoire 
since  1940... ballets  that  have  established  American 
Ballet  Theatre's  renown. 

The  Movado  Watch  Corporation,  maker  of  the 
Movado  Museum  Watch,  is  proud  of  both  its  long 
term  commitment  to  the  arts  and  its  role  as  a  princi- 
pal benefactor  of  American  Ballet  Theatre. 


q  \:q>  i  «  j  @ 


From  the  Movado  Museum  Watch  Collection, 
the  Sports  Edition  (SE)  Watch  with  diamond  bezel.  $1,995. 

MOVADO. 

The  MuseuraWatch. 

The  Movado  Museum  dial  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Movado  Watch  Corporation. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 
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Come  Caribbean, 

Come  To 

Fantasy  Fest/ 

Key  West's  12th  annual  Fantasy 

Fest  -  10  outrageous  nights  (and 

days)  of  Caribbean  Fantasies,  your 

own  included.  Tropical  masquerade 

balls,  contests,  music  and  dancing  in 

the  streets,  uninhibited  street 

parties  —  climaxing  in  the  Grand 

Twilight  Fantasy  Parade.  What  to 

wear?  All  the  sparkle,  glitter  and  glow 

you  can  carry  —  or  as  little  as  you  dare. 

It's  the  ultimate  party  in  Paradise/ 

Fantasy  Fest  '90 
Oct  19- 28 /Key  West,  Florida 

Call  your  travel  agent  today  for  travel  and 

accommodation  reservations.  Or  for  more 

information,  call  or  write:  Fantasy  Fest  '90 

P.O.  Box  230,  Key  West,  FL  33041 

Phone:  (800)  LAST-KEY 
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©  1982  Clinique  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Give  It  A  Hand. 


Clinique's  guiding  dermatologists 
like  to  see  women  use  face  powder. 

Clean  loose  powder  is  the  quickest 
way  to  keep  shadows  and  soil 
from  showing  on  the  walls  of  pores. 
To  make  pores  seem  to  vanish. 

But  even  people  who  know  powder's 
benefits  might  not  know  the  best 
way  to  apply  it:  with  a  powder 
rubdown— done  by  hand.  Start  with 
Clinique-Blended  Face  Powder.  Pour 
some  into  palms  of  hands.  Rub  into 


face  thoroughly  till  it  fills  in  the 
tiny  crevices  of  skin's  surface. 
Remove  excess  with  the  soft  brush. 

Clinique-Blended  Face  Powder 
comes  in  sheer  shades— light  to 
dark.  The  Clinique  Computer,  at 
a  Clinique  counter,  shows  you  how 
much  you  need,  and  how  often. 

Whether  skin  is  dry  or  oily, 
this  face  powder  gets  approval 
from  Clinique's  dermatologists. 
From  users,  it  gets  applause. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 


The  stage  is  set  for  the  lemme  fatale  in  a  slip  of  black  velvet  with  jacket  of  duchess  white  satin. 
\  stellar  performance.  .  .into  the  night.  28  Shop®.  Let  us  do  the  shopping  for  you!  Call  our 
complimentary  service,  P.S.  Field's.  1-800-444-2882. 


ST    JOHN 

boutiques 


For  information  regarding  a  St.  John  Boutique  in  your  area,  please  call  (714)  863-1171. 
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ith  156  horsepower,  the  24-valve  V6 

Lexus  ES  250  can  hold  its  own  against 

most  other  sports  sedans.  But  what 


makes  the  ES  250  a  truly  potent  force  is  the 
host  of  power  features  pictured  at  right. 


The  New  Lexus  ES  250 

The  Most  Powerful 
Sports  Sedan  Ever  Built. 

A  And  because  manv  of  these  features  a 


And  because  many  of  these  features  are 
standard,  the  ES  250  is  an  automobile  whose 
value  may  be  its  strongest  asset. 

Power.  It's  what  separates  the  ordinary 
from  the  extraordinary. 

it's  one  more  thing  that 
makes  the  Lexus 


THE      E   S   2  5   0 


ES250  not  just  a  sports  sedan.  But  the  luxury 
sedan  of  sports  sedans. 


© 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


A  NORM 
-POWE 
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Want  to  open  up  an  ES  250  on  your  favorite  stretch  of  road?  An  available  power  sunroof  makes  it  easy. 


Our  satellite  network 
allows  any  Lexus  dealer 
to  obtain  your  ES  250  s 
^    maintenance 
^  history  in 
b       seconds. 


ai, 


speed 

itomatic 

ansmission 

ts  you  select 

power 

odefor 

ore          A 

irited      fl 

I     1 

iving. 

B  --V 

A  standard  six-speaker  audio  system 

and  optional  CD  player  punch  out 

soundi.  both  rich  and  powerful. 


Optional  leather. 

power  adjustable 
drivers  seat  allows   | 
you  to  find  an  ideal  \ 
seating  position.  V 


Closing  up 
your  ES  250  is 
easy,  too.  With 
standard  power 
windows  and 
power  door  locks. 
And  a  standard 
theft-deterrent 
system  is  designed 
to  keep  it  closed 
to  intruders. 


Power  mirrors  for  both  the  right- 
and  left-hand  sides  are  standard. 


)  1990  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  For  more  information,  see  your  Lexus  dealer  or  call  800-872-5398 . 
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enter  picasso's 
bedroom... 

Chagall's  garden,  Bonnard's 
bath,  for  the  most  intimate, 
revealing  look  ever  offered  into 
the  lives  of  the  great  European 
artists  of  this  century,  in  their 
own  private,  seldom-seen  worlds, 
both  at  work  and  at  play. 
Alexander  Liberman,  himself 
a  renowned  painter  and  sculptor, 
visited  modern  masters  from 
Giacometti,  Dali  and  Dufy, 
to  Rouault,  Braque  and  Matisse, 
engaging  them  in  candid 
conversations  as  well  as  photo- 
graphing their  environments. 
And  the  book  that  resulted  has 
established  itself  as  a  contempo- 
rary classic  on  art  and  the  act  of 
creation.  This  newly  revised  and 
expanded  edition  runs  304  pages, 
9"  x  12','  with  138  illustrations 
in  full  color  and  73  duotones. 

The  Artist  in  His  Studio  usually 
sells  for  $60.00.  As  a  Conde  Nast 
Reader,  you  can  have  it  for  20% 
less:  $48.00  plus  $3.50  shipping 
for  each  copy. 

for  credit  card  orders 

call  toll-free 
1-800-367-7400 

or  send  check  to  Conde  Nast 
Collection,  Dept.  420083,  PO. 
Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

Res.dents  of  NY  CA,  CO,  GA,  IL,  IA,  KY  Ml  MA  please 
odd  sales  lax.  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


tcmrn 


READERS 
BITE  BACK 


Hilary's  Tormentors 

M.  A.  Farber's  "The  Tormenting  of 
Hilary"  [June]  illuminates  the  tremen- 
dous chaos  that  accompanies  a  sexual- 
abuse  allegation  that  arises  in  the  context 
of  divorce  and  custody  proceedings.  It 
also  accurately  depicts  the  immense 
cost  to  the  child  caught  up  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. Both  the  chaos  and  the  cost 
are  the  aftermath  of  a  judicial  system 
which  lacks  any  absolute  test  of  truth- 
fulness. 

Most  important,  this  case  illustrates 
the  profound  cost  to  the  child  involved 
in  such  proceedings.  Perhaps  the  task  at 
present  is  determining  not  whether  the 
allegation  is  reliable  or  fictitious  but 
whether  the  parents  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  home  environment  that  is  not 
emotionally  damaging.  If  they  are  not, 
such  a  home  should  be  found. 

JOHN  MELBOURNE  McGRAW,  M.D. 
Seattle,  Washington 

It  seems  that  if  Hilary  is  to  have  any 
chance  at  a  normal  life  she  should  be 
taken  away  from  all  parties  involved  in 
the  case,  forever. 

MONTY  JENNINGS 
Kerrville,  Texas 


Clay  Feet 


Regarding  Bob  Colacello's  "In  Your 
Face"  [June]:  Hooray  for  Sinead  O'Con- 
nor and  Nora  Dunn  for  refusing  to  appear 
with  Andrew  Dice  Clay  on  Saturday 
Night  Live  on  May  12.  I,  too,  boycott- 
ed S.N.L.  and  instead  crawled  into  bed 
to  read  Vanity  Fair.  After  reading  your 
article  on  Clay,  I  ask  one  question: 
How  can  tak  ited  md  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  the  likes  v  Sidney  Poitier  be 
amused  by  such  base,  degenerate  gar- 
bage spewed  forth  by  a  Fonzie  throw- 
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back  with  a  seemingly  moronic  intel- 
lect? When  a  true  comedian  such  as 
David  Letterman  refuses  to  allow  Clay 
to  appear  on  his  show,  I  translate  that 
as  meaning  that  Clay  is  not  funny  and 
does  not  warrant  the  respect  of  his 
peers. 

ALICE  P.  SCHOW 
Sarasota,  Florida 

Andrew  Dice  Clay  seems  to  be  a  sick, 
maladjusted  person.  Given  the  amount 
of  rape,  racism,  and  gay-bashing  going 
on,  it  is  naive  to  think  that  his  humor  is  a 
healthy  release  for  anyone. 

GAYLE  HUTCHENS 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Is  this  what  the  youth  of  our  country  and 
our  world  find  humorous?  It  saddens  my 
heart  when  I  think  of  the  thousands  of 
truly  gifted  young  people  struggling  and 
starving  to  make  it.  I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve how  far  Hollywood  will  go  in  the 
name  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

RICHARD  C.  PORTER 
New  York,  New  York 

After  reading  the  article  on  this  comedi- 
an, may  I  proffer  the  following: 
Andrew  Dice  Clay 
May  have  his  say, 
And  I'll  have  mine: 
Swill  before  swine. 

JERROLD  HICKEY 
Boston,  Massachusills 

The  Other  Arnold 

I  enjoyed  Lynn  Hirschberg's  "Making  It 
Big"  [June].  Some  years  ago  I  took  two 
of  my  children  to  a  Denver  department 
store  when  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  was 
autographing  books  for  readers.  He  pa- 
tiently asked  each  and  every  person  his 
name  and  wrote  a  personal  message  in 
every  book.  He  was  a  true  gentleman, 

VANITY  (AIR/AUGUST  1990 
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JULIA'S 

First  New 
Cook- 
book 

In       feiK 

Ten  Years 


LILIA  CHILD 

THE 
WAV  % 

TO 
COOK 


America's  most  respected  cook 
shows  everyone  -  novice  cook 
to  old  pro  -  how  to  create  deli- 
cious, soul-satisfying  meals  that 
are  lighter,  fresher,  and  simpler 
to  prepare.  The  800  recipes  are 
organized  by  technique:  first  a 
master  recipe,  then  the  many 
variations  easily  made  once  you 
understand  the  basics.  More 
than  600  full-color  photographs, 
taken  from  the  cook's  point  of 
view,  guide  you  each  step  of 
the  way 

It's  the  cooking  text  to  add 
to  your  library  of  must-have 
cookbooks. 

TO  ORDER:  Send  check  or 
money  order  for  $50.00*  plus 
$3-50  shipping  to: 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection 
PQ  Box  10214,  Dept.  095018 
Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

Or  for  credit  card  orders 
call  toll-free:  800-776-6900 


•Residents  of  (.\  CO.  GA,  IA,  0-,  KY  MA.  Ml   NY  pit  I 
appropriate  sales  ux  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delr*t-r\ 


and  he  left  me  with  a  lasting  impression. 
I  understand  why  he  is  so  successful  in 
everything  he  does. 

MARLENEJ.  BERRA 
Arvada,  Colorado 

Is  Lynn  Hirschberg  not  aware  that  one  of 
the  major  fitness-related  issues  today  is 
the  heavy  use  of  anabolic  steroids  by 
young  people  seeking  to  emulate  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger?  Why  is  it  that  the 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  refuses  to 
tackle  this  crucial  issue  head-on?  Con- 
sidering Schwarzenegger's  own  early 
use  of  steroids,  President  Bush  could 
have  made  a  better  choice  for  the 
nation's  top  fitness  guru  than  Conan 
the  Barbarian.  Or  is  the  president  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  cardiovascular 
exercise,  not  just  powerlifting,  is  the 
key  to  fitness  and  better  health  for  all 
Americans? 

JAMES  W.  GRAY 
Carmel,  Indiana 

As  the  author  of  Arnold,  I  was  extremely 
interested  to  read  Lynn  Hirschberg's 
profile  of  Mr.  Schwarzenegger.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  the  facts  documented  in 
my  book,  she  chose  to  refer  to  it  via  the 
words  of  an  uninformed  and  blatantly  bi- 
ased "old  friend"  of  Schwarzenegger's, 
"who  chooses  to  remain  anonymous." 
The  book  is  the  result  of  two  years'  re- 
search in  Austria,  America,  Germany, 
and  England,  and  includes  interviews 
with  Schwarzenegger's  friends,  rela- 
tives, and  mentors,  with  whom  he  is  still 
in  contact.  Had  Hirschberg  cared  to 
check  the  book,  she  would  have  found 
that  it  contains  thirty-three  pages  of 
source  notes  and  that  the  vast  majority  of 
my  sources  are  named.  My  book  does 
not  accuse  Schwarzenegger  "of  being, 
essentially,  a  Nazi  sympathizer,  due  to 
his  friendship  with  Kurt  Waldheim." 
Nor  was  my  book  "dead  wrong."  The 
World  Jewish  Congress  has  confirmed 
my  findings  that  Gustav  Schwarzeneg- 
ger, Arnold's  father,  was  a  member  of 
the  Nazi  Party.  I  feel  confident  that 
you  will  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 

WENDY  LEIGH 
New  York,  New  York 


Son  of  Corleone 

As  a  fan  of  the  Godfather  films,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  Peter  J.  Boyer's  "Under 
the  Gun"  [June].  However,  I  was  very 
disappointed,  after  having  my  interest 
piqued  about  the  opera  scene  featuring 


Anthony  Corleone,  Michael's  singing 
son,  not  to  have  the  actor  playing  Antho- 
ny identified.  The  actor  chosen  for  this 
role,  I  have  learned  elsewhere,  is  Franc 
D'Ambrosio. 


PAMELA  COLE 
New  York,  New  York 


Stern  Reply 


Unfortunately,  Jennet  Conant's  "in- 
depth  interview"  ("Leonard  Stern: 
He's  No  Pussycat,"  July]  contains 
many  factual  errors  ranging  from  seri- 
ous to  silly. 

Here  are  two  examples.  Conant 
writes,  "Now  he  and  Allison.  .  .are  ac- 
tive in  a  touchie-feelie  ecumenical  group 
called  the  Temple  of  Understanding." 
In  fact,  neither  I  nor  my  wife  is  or  ever 
has  been  a  member,  let  alone  active,  in 
the  Temple  of  Understanding — an  or- 
ganization originally  founded  by  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Juliette  Hollister  to  pro- 
mote understanding  among  all  reli- 
gions, whose  membership  includes 
both  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Mother  Tere- 
sa. At  the  request  of  the  Very  Rever- 
end James  Parks  Morton  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  we 
simply  lent  our  home  for  one  of  their 
interfaith  evenings,  at  which  Bill 
Moyers  was  the  guest  speaker. 

In  another  section  Conant  writes, 
"The  late  eighties  marked  a  new  chapter 
in  Stern's  life. . .  .  For  the  first  time  [he| 
began  cultivating  the  hobbies  of  a  rich 
man:  riding,  skiing,  winetasting."  If  she 
had  cared  to  inquire  as  to  when  I  became 
interested  in  these  "rich  man"  activi- 
ties, I  would  have  gladly  volunteered 
that  I  began  horseback  riding  regularly 
at  age  eleven,  skiing  at  age  thirty-seven, 
and  wine  collecting  at  age  thirty-four. 
LEONARD  N.  STERN 
New  York.  New  York 

JENNET  CONANT  REPLIES: 

It  was  never  my  intention  to  create  a  false  im- 
pression regarding  Mr.  Stern's  religious  affili- 
ations or  equestrian  prowess.  My  comments  were 
based,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stern  generously  opened  his  home  to  a  fund- 
raiser for  the  Temple  of  Understanding,  welcom- 
ing members  of  the  press;  and,  in  the  second,  on  tin 
fact  that  he  took  up  his  pastimes  tilth  greater 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  his  later  years .  uht  n 
he  had  more  free  time  for  horsing  around. 


Leilas  to  tin-  tditor  should  l>e  sun  with  iln  writir'i 
name,  addrtss,  and  (Uytitm  phone  nmnktr  to:  I ''In 
Editor,  Vanity  Fair,   ito  Madison  Ann... 
York,  New  York  loon.  The  litters  cbostn  for  pub- 
lication may   ht  edited  for  length  ,md  clarity. 
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A  refreshing  touch  of  oil-free 
moisture  for  your  skin. 

CLARIFIANCE 

Oil-Free  Hydrating  Fluide 

The  unique  ability  to  pamper  your  skin 

with  moisture . . .  hydrate 

without  oil.  The  fresh  feeling  of  cool 

water  on  your  skin. 

Ciarifiance... clear  and  light,  it  disappears 

into  your  skin.  You  feel  the 

effect,  not  its  presence. 

No  matter  what  your  skin  type, 

when  skin  calls  for  moisture, 

not  oil . . .  Ciarifiance  provides 

the  welcome  response. 

Ciarifiance. ..a  new  clarity  for  skin 
that  wants  moisture  without  oil. 
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Oil-Free 

Hydrating 

Fluide 

LANCOME. 
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Cest  kwan-tro  eau-K-splashe! 

Cest  kwaivtro, 

say  ahhh! 

Staye  kill 

avec  icee  splashe, 

colde  chillin  inna  tol  glass. 

Test  le  walvter 

(de  temps  en  temps) 

et  pliinj-in, 

le  sum'r  of  luv  will  bi-gin! 

Kwan-tro  c'est  haute  fun 

inde  sum'r-tyme. 
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Cest  kwaivtro  onde  rox* 


Museum  oj  Niiiiim/  HUtoiy 
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Contingency  fee  law. 

Where  legal  eagles  are  birds  of 

a  different  feather. 


Recently  Forbes  blasted  America's  plaintiff  attorneys  for  their 
greedy  vulturous  ways.  And  now  the  tort  system,  which  costs 
Americans  an  estimated  $80  billion  a  year  in  higher  insurance  bills 
and  court  expenses,  has  come  under  attack. 

Not  only  are  contingency  fees  obscenely  high,  but  one  law  scholar 
says  they  are  probably  illegal.  Since  contingency  fees  were  created  to 
encourage  lawyers  to  take  the  poor's  risky  cases,  their  legality  is  highly 
questionable  if  there  is  no  realistic  risk  of  damages  not  being  rewarded. 
Which  is  the  case  95%  of  the  time. 

What's  more,  the  standard  one-third  fee  charged  by  trial  lawyers 
amounts  to  price-fixing.  And  if  corporations  did  it,  they'd  land  in  court. 

Where  were  the  other  business  magazines  while  these  lawyers 
were  making  fortunes  off  the  unfortunate?  Treading  softly,  probably 
mindful  of  their  vulnerable  corporate  parents.  Which  is  why  only 
independent  Forbes  had  the  guts  to  tackle  this  litigious  crowd. 

Gutsy  reporting  is  what's  made  Forbes  the  favorite  of  so  many  top 
executives.  In  fact,  in  survey  after  survey  they  say  that  Forbes  gives 
them  better  information  and  insights  than  either  Business  Week  or 
Fortune.  What's  more,  Forbes  is  the  lowest  cost  way  to  reach  those  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  corporate  America. 

If  you  want  your  advertising  to 
be  seen  by  America's  highest  fliers, 

run  your  ads  in  the  magazine  that  POfl)£S 

isn't  chicken.  Forbes.  Capitalist  TooT 

*fort)*sM»gai.ne-60finhAve    NY   NY  lOOn 


No  guts.  No  story. 
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The  spirit  of  Marlboro  in  a  low  tar  cigarette. 


Marlboro 

LIGHTS 

Moro  ] 

LIGHTS 
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.  Philip  Morris  Inc  1990 


11  mcj  "tar,"  0  8  mg  nicotine 
•  cigarette  by  FTC  method 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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Leonard  Michaels  s  new 
collection  is  a  chronicle  of  sexual  angst 

and  blown  opportunity 


MALE  TROUBLE 


BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


efore    Harold    Brodkey    blot- 


ted out  the  sun  with  his  big  head  (he  says 
it's  his  head,  and  I  believe  him),  Leon- 
ard Michaels  was  Jewish-American  liter- 
ature's most  promising  pain  specialist — 
the  man  most  likely  to  succeed  Philip 
Roth  in  the  X-ray  room.  He  wrote  with  a 
crybaby  wince  as  his  characters  plunged 
cursing  down  a  shallow  abyss.  Like 
Roth,  Michaels  diagnosed  their  precipi- 
tous drop  as  part  of  a  larger  crisis.  Life 
had  storm-walled  literature,  catching  its 
victims  unprepared.  In  a  story  from  his 
first  collection,  Going  Places,  a  Turk 
rapes  a  college  student,  "forcing  her  to 
variations  of  what  she  never  heard  of 
though  she  was  a  great  reader  of  avant- 
garde  novels  and  philosophical  commen- 
taries on  the  modern  predicament.  ..." 
(His  ironic  ellipsis.)  But  if  modernism 
proved  no  match  for  the  return  of  the 
repressed,  postmodernism  made  an  even 
punier  peep.  "I'm  skinny  and  nervous 
and  finicky.  ...  I  have  problems  with 
sublimity.  I'm  not  Kafka,"  admits  a  Mi- 
chaels mouthpiece  in  his  second  collec- 
tion, /  Would  Have  Saved  Them  if  I 
Could.  His  flayed  mind  purified  by  the 
heat  of  his  afflicted  body  until  his  eyes 


Michaels:  Kafka  is  his  hero, 
Hollywood  his  nemesis. 


became  hypnotic  black  dots,  Kafka — 
Roth's  hero  too — is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  penitential.  In  his  new  book,  Shuffle 
(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  Michaels 
invokes  Kafka  sitting  at  his  desk  imagin- 
ing huge  spikes  driving  into  his  knees. 
But  for  Michaels  those  spikes  shoot 
from  the  bed  of  the  crazy  woman  he  was 
crazy  enough  to  marry.  Like  Roth,  he 
writes  like  a  man  who's  been  perma- 
nently speared. 

Not  that  sex  in  Michaels 's  stories  was 
ever  a  place  where  swans  washed  their 
wings.  Granted,  he  usually  presents  the 
glamour  pusses  in  his  fiction  as  perfume 
inserts,  glossy  pictures  with  clingy 
scents.  But  his  seducer's  knack  for  in- 
sinuation is  a  smooth  cover  for  a  stern 
inner  command  structure.  Women  twist 
but  wish  to  be  tied.  So  train  them:  "No 
teeth,"  yells  one  man  as  he  presses 
down  on  a  woman's  head.  "Watch  the 
teeth."  Rein  them:  "Her  admiration  of 
me  extended  to  orgasm.  Even  beyond.  It 
was  not  unmixed  with  fear."  Taking  a 


tip  from  Mailer  and  Hemingway,  Mi- 
chaels depicts  bagging  a  well-bred  wom- 
an as  a  form  of  big-game  hunting.  In 
"The  Captain,"  one  of  those  pagan- 
banquets-as-the-breakdown-of-society 
allegories  (it  reads  like  a  rehearsal  for  a 
Peter  Greenaway  film),  his  alter  ego, 
Phillip,  buggers  a  bored  rich  socialite  in 
a  roomful  of  safari  trophies:  "She  no- 
ticed smears,  said,  'Shit,'  and  ran  off  to 
change."  Relations  between  men  and 
women  are  never  relaxed,  because  the 
sexes  are  enmeshed  in  an  inexplicable 
power  play.  His  men  try  to  master  wom- 
en physically  because  mentally  these 
wounded  creatures  can't  be 
fathomed.  Their  minds  are 
caldrons  of  static,  or  so  it 
seems  from  the  male  side. 
Hence  the  bravado  of  Mi- 
^^gj|  chaels's  men  is  mostly  bluff. 
4H|  They're  kept  forever  off- 
^^  stride  by  women's  mood 
swings.  Outwardly,  they  act 
like  lion  tamers.  Inwardly, 
they  develop  a  foxhole  men- 
j    tality. 

This  was  the  neurotic  bond 
that  made  brothers  of  the 
characters  in  The  Men's  Club. 
A  Jules  Feifferish  jam  session 
about  the  suppressed  nature 
of  male  neediness,  Mi- 
chaels's  1981  novel  suffers 
from  stagy  hysterics,  his  besetting  fault 
as  a  writer.  The  Men's  Club  is  so  her- 
metic and  mannered  that  only  a  mad 
dreamer  could  have  considered  it  a  mov- 
ie property.  But  there  are  always  dream- 
ers out  there  wearing  a  hatful  of  rain, 
and  Michaels  was  signed  to  adapt  The 
Men's  Club  for  the  screen.  In  an  article 
in  the  now  defunct  Movies  magazine,  he 
described  how  he  completely  gutted  his 
novel,  adding  female  roles,  etc.,  and 
started  studying  movies. 

There  was  more  than  professional  am- 
bition involved  in  his  makeover  of  The 
Men's  Club.  A  screenwriter  he  met  at  a 
party  told  him  how  he  had  been  offered 
fabulous  money,  endless  cocaine,  and  a 
famous  beauty  for  a  script.  Such  tempta- 
tions hit  Michaels  hard.  "In  a  dark 
chamber  of  my  soul,  I  contemplated  the 
money,  cocaine,  woman,.  .  .me."  (His 
awestruck  ellipsis.)  In  a  subsequent  arti- 
cle, he  recounted  a  brief  tour  of  the  last 
lane,  where  women  were  offered  like 
sticks  of  gum.  Lyeing  the  whole  pack, 
Michaels  realized  he  was  outgunned.  In 
Hollywood,  hunger  for  fame  gave  the 
women  a  hardwood  gloss.  Their  coked 
nostrils  also  flared  for  power.  He  was  a 
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Exclusively  AnnTaylor.  The  shawl  collared  suit  beautifully  shaped  in  jet  wool  gabardine.  Matching  23"  skirt. 
Sizes  2  to  14.  $298.  Call  1-800-825-6250  for  the  store  closest  to  you. 
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It's  as  easy  as  abracadabra!  The  quick- 
change  magic  of  paint.  Use  it  to  define 
a  doorway,  texture  a  wall,  stencil  a  floor. 
Create  finishes  and  flourishes  that  trans- 
form flat  surfaces  into  fantasy! 

Learn  the  secrets  of  sponging,  lacquer- 
ing, marbling  and  more.  From  tortoise- 
shelling  to  trompe  l'oeil,  glazing  to 
graining.  Once  practiced  only  by 
masters  of  illusion,  these  techniques 
are  revealed  in  terms  every  do-it-your- 
self decorator  can  understand. 


Discover  the  simplest 
ways  to  add  texture, 
pattern,  color  to 
jlatpainted  walls, 
woodwork,  furniture. 


Paint  Magic  takes  you  room-to-room,  walls  to 

woodwork,  furniture  to  floors.  Lavishly  illustrated,  with  120 
full-color  photographs,  it's  the  most  complete  guide  to  the 
special  effects  of  decorative  paint  and  finishes.  Easy 
and  inexpensive  techniques  guaranteed  to  add  a 
magic  touch  to  any  home.  Soft  cover,  240  pages. 
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W3RK  MAGIC 
IN  YOUR  HOME! 


othing  transforms 

a  room  more 
magically  than 
fabric!  Draped  ele- 
gantly over  windows, 
swathed  simply  over 
a  favorite  chair,  suspended 

softly  from  the  ceiling,  fabric  instantly  changes  the  character  of  everything  it  touches. 
Whether  your  decorating  style  is  traditional  or  minimal,  subtle  or  lavish,  you'll  find  inspiration  on 
every  page!  Fabric  Magic  is  a  sourcebook  of  ideas  for  windows, 
bedrooms,  furnishings,  walls  and  ceilings.  Techniques,  trade  secrets, 
and  sewing  tips  are  explained  in  easy-to-understand  language. 
Anybody  can  do  it!  Hard  cover,  215  pages. 
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A  step-by-step  guide  to 
shade  construction, 
cornices,  curtain 
headings,  and  hard- 
ware. Special  effects 
you  can  do! 


ave  35%  when  you  order  both 
books!  Order  Paint  Magic,  or 
Fabric  Magic,  at  20%  below  the  regular 
bookstore  price.  Order  both  books  for 
35%  off  the  regular  price. 

CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-453-9000 

or  send  check,  money  order  or  credit  card  information  to: 

Conde  Nast  Collection 

Department  845016,  P.O.  Box  10214 

Des  Moines,  IA  50336. 

Paint  Magic  $16.00  (full  price,  $19.95) 
Fabric  Magic  $24.00  (full  price,  $29.95) 
Both  Books  $32.00  (a  $49.90  value!) 
Please  add  $2.50  per  book  for  postage 
&  handling  or  $4.00  for  both. 
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A  FIRST  EVER- 
LIQUID  IN  THE  COMPACT. 
POWDER  ON  YOUR  SKIN. 


A  VI 


SKIN  IS  PERFEC 
PROTECTED. 
PAMPERED  LIKE  NEVER  BEFORE. 
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PRINCESS  MARCELLA  BORGHESE 


NOTHING  ATTRACTS  LIKE  THE 


CORIANDER  SEEDS  FROM  MOROCCO 


ANGELICA  ROOT  FROM  SAXONY 


k  JUNIPER  BERRIES  FROM  ITALY 


CASSIA  BARK  FROM  INDOCHf 


Mixed  Media 


short-story  writer  and  a  faculty  member 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. They  might  allow  a  sunburned  pro- 
ducer the  delight  of  hearing  the  tinkle  of 
their  ankle  bracelets  at  dawn,  but  a  prof 
with  a  coffin  pallor?  Strictly  for  coeds. 
The  sigh  in  Michaels's  eyes  as  he  took 
in  the  scene — "I  saw  the  host  go  into  the 
pool  house  with  two  beautiful  girls" — 
told  you  that  he  coveted  a  sultan's  perks, 
an  outside  shot  at  becoming  one  of 
screenwriting's  slumming  superpaid 
Playboy  philosophers  (you  know,  like 
Robert  Towne). 

Proof  of  which  is  how  he  went  gaga  in 
the  same  article  over  some  starlet  named 
Audrey  who  used  Flashdance  as  her  video- 
text  on  the  power  of  positive  thinking. 
"She  had  a  very  good  eye  for  clothes, 
and,  whatever  she  put  on,  materials 
seemed  to  lie  against  her  body  as  if  they 
liked  it."  Michaels  wrote  as  if  he  wanted 
to  be  one  of  those  materials.  But  she  had 
a  boyfriend,  to  Michaels's  dismay,  who 
let  her  run  around  loose,  to  his  even 
greater  dismay.  "If  I  lived  with  Audrey, 
I'd  have  kept  her  home,  bound  and 
gagged,"  he  declared,  ever  the  romantic. 
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Michaels  was  heading  for  a  fall.  Hol- 
lywood was  about  to  hand  him  the  boo- 
by prize.  The  making  of  The  Men's  Club 
proved  to  be  a  cranky,  mutinous  affair, 
with  Michaels  banned  from  the  set  for 
wearing  squeaky  loafers.  When  the 
movie  was  released,  it  reflected  this  tur- 
moil and  tons  of  other  terrible  feelings. 
Shrill,  edited  with  a  coupon  clipper, 
shoving  ugly  truths  at  our  smug  bour- 
geois mugs,  The  Men's  Club  resembled 
one  of  those  buddy-buddy  psychodramas 
John  Cassavetes  used  to  direct,  only  in 
rotten  color  and  with  running  mascara. 
(And  not  just  on  the  actresses — Frank 
Langella  disgraced  himself  in  drag.)  The 
movie  was  a  travesty  of  Michaels's 
novel  and  of  itself.  A  long  whorehouse 
sequence,  not  in  the  book,  was  like  a 
bad  acid  trip  in  the  back  of  a  pimpmo- 
bile.  Michaels  was  mortified.  After  a 
screening  (as  he  confided  in  yet  another 
Men's  C/w/?-related  memoir)  he  stag- 
gered into  the  street,  dazed  and  defeat- 
ed, wishing  he  could  grow  cataracts  on 
the  eyes  of  his  soul.  Extreme?  Perhaps. 
But  for  him  it  wasn't  a  setback,  it  was  a 
blown  opportunity,  blown  so  badly  it 
couldn't  be  recouped.  The  Men's  Club 
was  his  shot  at  the  stars.  Failure  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  driveway  as  his 


sulky  shadow  hunched  its  shoulders. 
Farewell,  Hollywood.  Farewell,  pool 
house.  Farewell,  Lassie.  Time  to  re- 
turn to  literature  and  squirrel  away 
those  bittersweet  ironies. 

hile  the  failure  of  The  Men's  Club 
may  have  lowered  Michaels's  mo- 
rale, it  hiked  his  style  collar-high. 
Gone  were  the  Gordon  Lish-like  provo- 
cations, the  punchy  colloquialisms.  He 
now  treated  his  voice  as  a  venerable  in- 
strument. His  venerable  instrument  car- 
ries about  eight  coats  of  varnish  at  the 
beginning  of  Shuffle,  his  first  book  in 
nearly  a  decade.  An  autobiographical 
grab  bag,  Shuffle  (as  in  Shakespeare's 
"shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil")  begins 
with  a  journal  in  which  he  uses  the  white 
space  of  the  page  as  a  screen.  There's  no 
flow  between  entries,  only  a  sharp  click. 
It's  like  sitting  through  a  slide  show  enti- 
tled "The  Many  Moods  of  Leonard  Mi- 
chaels." Only  everything's  so  brown,  as 
his  moods  consist  of  chagrin,  defeat,  de- 
spair, pusillanimous  anxiety,  anil  claus- 
trophobic dread  ("He  farted.  The  tight 
space  became  noxiously  suffocating"). 

Adopting  the  fin  de  Steele  dolor  of  a 
deadbeat  intellectual,  Michaels  dodges 
direct  action  and  detours  down  ;i  diffi- 
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cult  lane  pebbled  with  erudite  droppings 
from  Montaigne,  Pavese,  and  Plato. 
"Plato  says  the  face  is  a  picture  of  the 
soul."  Au  contraire,  monfrere,  replies 
Michaels.  "The  human  face,  with  its 
probing  looks  and  receptive  smiles,  is  a^ 
sexual  organ."  Lending  credence  to  his 
breakthrough  theory  is  the  behavior  of 
one  of  his  bedmates,  who  tells  him  as  he 
hugs  her  waist,  "I  want  to  pull  your 
whole  head  into  my  cunt."  (She  says  it's 
his  head,  and  I  believe  her.)  This  radical 
re-entry,  birth-in-reverse,  is  part  of  Mi- 
chaels's  in-through-the-out-door  policy 
regarding  sex. 

Afterwards,  afterwards,  it  is  more  deso- 
lating than  when  a  good  movie  ends  or  you 
finish  a  marvelous  book.  We  should  say 
"going,"  not  "coming."  Anyhow,  the 
man  should  say,  "Oh,  God,  I'm  going, 
I'm  going." 

To  which  one  can  hear  the  women  of 
America  moaning,  "Going?  You  only 
just  got  here!" 

The  Many  Moods  of  Leonard  Mi- 
chaels also  features  strictly  routine 
memoirs  of  Michaels's  mother  and  fa 
ther,  snapshots  from  the  family  album  to 
supply  a  sepia  touch  to  the  journal.  But 
then  the  brown  funk  darkens  to  complete 


black,  and  the  book  finally  seizes  inter- 
est. Shuffle  pulls  down  the  blinds  with 
"Sylvia,"  a  blow-by-blow  recap  of  Mi- 
chaels's Strindbergian  marriage  to  Syl- 
via Bloch.  Fated  to  be  mated,  they  met 
in  Greenwich  Village  the  summer  of 
1960.  The  moment  he  saw  her  brush  her 
wet  bohemian  hair,  "the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  my  life  was  resolved  for 
the  next  four  years."  Those  four  years 
turned  out  to  be  a  sneak  preview  of  hell. 
Not  so  much  a  wifely  woman  as  a  bat- 
like projection  of  male  paranoia  beam- 
ing off  the  rafters,  Sylvia  spits  on  his 
shirts,  hurls  spaghetti  at  him,  sends  him 
out  after  midnight  to  buy  sanitary  nap- 
kins, hints  at  doing  him  damage  in  his 
sleep.  And  yet  even  after  a  doctor  said 
she  ought  to  be  committed,  Michaels 
opted  for  moral  inertia.  His  weaselly  ex- 
planation: "I  felt  confirmed  in  my  suspi- 
cions and  was  very  high  as  I  ran  to  the 
subway,  sobbing  a  little,  running  back  to 
my  madwoman.  I'd  been  strength- 
ened by  new,  positive  knowledge,  and  a 
sense  of  connection  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
healing  institutions.  As  a  result,  nothing 
changed." 

Until  she  got  worse.  Smashing  at  her 
face  in  the  mirror  with  a  metal  ashtray ,  she 
told  him,  "You  (smash)  don't  (smash) 


love  (smash)  me  (smash).  But  you  will 
miss  me."  To  make  sure  he  would  miss 
her,  Sylvia  eventually  made  a  last  meal 
out  of  nearly  four  dozen  Seconals. 
Could  he  have  prevented  her  suicide  by 
being  more  of  a  helpmate  when  it  count- 
ed? Could  anyone?  Those  left  behind 
can  only  stare  at  their  empty  hands. 
Anything  you  say  later  is  just  words. 

At  least  this  time  Michaels  has  armed 
his  words  to  tell  a  story  to  its  full  tragic 
trajectory.  Forget  the  spikes.  When 
"Sylvia"  appeared  in  Vanity  Fair,  it 
read  as  if  Michaels  were  writing  with  his 
feet  planted  on  a  burning  floor.  Still 
does.  But,  boy,  are  his  priorities  screwed 
on  wrong.  If  he  had  begun  this  book 
with  "Sylvia,"  he  might  have  built  a 
besieged  stone  castle  of  a  writer's  hopes, 
doubts,  vanities,  loves,  and  runaway 
dreams  worthy  of  Kafka's  worst  fears. 
Instead  he  expects  the  reader  to  chase 
miles  of  incense  smoke  from  his  pre- 
cious journal  before  reaching  the  exor- 
cism of  "Sylvia."  The  result  is  that 
Shuffle  slams  shut  just  when  it  should 
explode  open.  Another  blown  opportuni- 
ty. But  what  can  you  expect  from  a  man 
who  doesn't  know  whether  he's  coming 
or  going?  At  least  now  we  have  a  better 
understanding  of  what  rattled  his  brain.  □ 
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With  a  3.0  liter,  V6  engine,  variable-assist  power  rack-and- 
pinion  steering,  and  electronically-controlled  sonar  suspension,  you're 
ready  to  handle  just  about  anything  the  road  throws  your  way. 

And  all  the  while,  your  experience  is  further  enhanced  by 
things  like  automatic  temperature  control  and  a  world-class  Bose® 
Audio  System  (just  to  mention  some  more  standard  features  of  this 
innovative  sports  coupe). 

All  in  all,  it  probably  sounds  like  a  lot  of  fun.  And  that's 
because,  in  all  honesty,  it  is. 

To  find  out  more  about  or  test  drive  the  Infiniti  M30 


luxury  sports  coupe,  call  1-800-826-6500  for  your  nearest  Infiniti  dealer. 
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The  aborted  nuptials  of  an 

aging  Aussie  deb  and  her  titled  Italian 

airline  steward  had  the  gilded  set 

roaring  on  three  continents 

SOCIAL  DEATH  IN  VENICE 

BY  DOMINICK  DUNNE 


Before  the  storm: 
Prince  Giustiniani  and 
his  betrothed, 
Primrose  "Pitty  Pat" 
Dunlop,  in  his 
Woolloomooloo  cottage 
before  their  doomed 
Venice  nuptials. 


At  first  it  seemed  like  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  sort  of 
turn-of-the-century  match 
Henry  James  or  Edith 
Wharton  might  have  writ- 
ten about,  the  marriage  of  a 
New  World  heiress  and  an 
Old  World  prince,  a  swap 
of  money  and  title  benefi- 
cial to  both  sides.  Indeed, 
as  we  approach  the  turn  of 
another  century,  the  allure 
of  grand  titles  for  socially  ambitious 
mothers  with  marriageable  daughters 
seems  not  to  have  diminished,  judging 
by  the  remarkable  events  in  Venice  dur- 
ing Easter  weekend  this  year.  No  story 
by  Henry  James  or  Edith  Wharton,  how- 
ever, would  have  ended  with  headlines 
such  as  this:  heiress  jilted  as  bride- 
groom RUNS  OFF  WITH  BEST  MAN. 

In  this  version  of  the  tale,  the  heiress 
is  an  Australian  named  Primrose  Dun- 
lop, and  the  nobleman  is  the  awesomely 
titled  Prince  Lorenzo  Giustiniani  Monte- 
sini,  Count  of  the  Phanaar,  Knight  of 
Saint  Sophia,  Baron  Alexandroff.  A 
poor  prince  who  claims  to  be  "a  small 
link  in  a  chain  that  goes  back  to  Con- 
stantine,"  Prince  Giustiniani,  known  to 
his  friends  as  Laurie,  is  employed  as  a 
steward   on   Qantas    Airlines.    Lorenzo 


Montesini,  as  he  was  then  called,  ap- 
peared on  the  social  scene  of  Sydney  in 
1983,  at  a  charity  party  at  Fairwater.  the 
mansion  of  Lady  Fairfax,  the  widow  of 
the  Australian  press  lord.  Affable, 
charming,  socially  adept,  Lorenzo  soon 
was  in  demand  as  an  extra  man.  "He 
charmed  his  way  into  everyone's  house 
here,"  one  Sydney  social  figure  told 
me.  "He  was  asked  to  all  the  parties, 
between  flights." 

When  the  Egyptian-born  Montesini, 
who  is  forty-four,  chubby,  bouncy,  elf- 
in, and  very  short,  arrived  in  Sydney 
from  Melbourne,  he  came  with  his  long- 
time companion,  Robert  Straub,  with 
whom  he  had  served  in  Vietnam.  In 
Woolloomooloo,  a  middle-class  suburb 
of  Sydney,  the  men  converted  two  rose- 
pink  cottages  into  their  home,  which 
they  filled  with  gilded  mirrors,  Persian 
carpets,  rococo  furnishings,  and  tables 
covered  with  framed  photographs  of 
well-known  people.  Montesini  described 
the  princely  possessions  as  "family 
things." 

Primrose  Dunlop,  the  woman  in  ques- 
tion, was  not  a  blushing  debutante  in  her 
first  bloom.  Nor  was  she  really  an  heir- 
ess, but  merely  the  stepdaughter  of  a 
rich  man  who  has  two  daughters  of  his 
own,  who  do  not  care  much  for  their 


stepsister.  Primrose  is  thirty-six,  has 
been  married  before,  briefly  and  unhap- 
pily, and  is  called  Pitty  Pat  to  distinguish 
her  from  her  mother.  Lady  Potter,  who 
is  also  named  Primrose.  Pitty  Pat  has 
had  a  variety  of  jobs  over  the  years:  she 
sold  pots  and  pans  in  a  department  store, 
wrote  social  columns  for  two  Sydney 
tabloids,  did  public-relations  work  for 
the  British  mogul  Lord  McAlpine,  and, 
most  recently,  clerked  as  an  eight-dol- 
lar-an-hour  assistant  to  a  haberdasher 
named  John  Lane,  a  great  friend  of  her 
mother's,  who  sometimes  escorted  Lady 
Potter  on  the  endless  round  of  parties 
and  boutique  openings  that  her  much 
older  husband  did  not  wish  to  attend. 

Lady  Potter,  who  once  raised  French 
poodles  and  is  most  often  described  by 
her  friends  as  vivacious,  became  the 
fourth  wife  of  Sir  Ian  Potter  in  1975. 
Sleek,  stylish,  and  very  well  dressed, 
she  speaks  in  the  grand  vocal  tones  of  a 
society  lady.  Her  previous  marriage,  to 
Dr.  Roger  Dunlop,  a  surgeon,  who  is  the 
father  of  Primrose,  ended  in  divorce. 
Lady  Potter,  a  tireless  fund-raiser  for 
charity,  with  a  hardy  appetite  for  public- 
ity and  social  recognition,  had  set  her 
sights  far  beyond  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne. Described  by  an  English  ac- 
quaintance who  has  sat  next  to  her  at 
dinner  on  several  occasions  as  "an  ex- 
pert dropper  of  key  names  meant  to  es- 
tablish her  credentials,"  Lady  Poller  is 
referred  to  in  the  Australian  social  col- 
umns as  "the  Empress"  and  is  said  to 
revel  in  her  nickname.  She  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  queen  bee  of  the  Syd- 
ney-Melbourne social  axis,  and  her  pub- 
lic-relations consultant.  Barry  Evering- 
ham,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  describe  Sir 
Ian  and  Lady  Poller  as  the  closes!  thing 
that  Australia  has  to  royalty. 

Sir  Ian,  eighty-eight,  is  one  ol  Ausii.i 
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lias  most  respected  businessmen,  but 
age  has  caught  up  with  the  old  man.  A 
number  of  people  I  spoke  with  described 
him  as  slightly  "gaga."  Others  said 
was  amazingly  sharp  for  a  man 
aec  He  played  an  integral,  a  if  pas- 
sive, part  in  the  Venetian  nu  how- 
ever, because  his  money  v  paying  for 
every th ing.  His  fortune  .<ich  has  been 
estimated  at  $48  million  by  some,  less 
by  others,  was  to  fin  nice  the  splendid 
wedding  for  the  bride,  and  it  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  lure  for  the 
groom.  Sir  Ian  has  a  daughter  named 
Robin  from  his  first  marriage,  and  a 
daughter  named  Carolyn  Parker 
Bowles  from  his  second  marriage. 
Mrs.  Parker  Bowles, 
who  lives  in  London, 
is  the  mother  of  Sir 
kin's  two  grandsons. 
"Sir  Ian  is  a  self- 
made  man  of  enor- 
mous ability  who, 
until  all  this,  has  been 
very  quiet.  He  is  a 
great  Australian,"  one 
Australian  businessman  told  me.  "The 
poor  man  has  been  dragged  into  a  situ- 
ation which  will  appear  in  his  obituary." 

Last  year  Lorenzo  Montesini  brought 
out  a  novel  about  Sydney  society  called 
Cardboard  Cantata,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Lady  Potter.  Since  no  publisher 
picked  up  on  it,  the  book  was  printed 
privately.  It  has  been  rumored  that  Lady 
Potter  financed  the  publication  of  the 
four  thousand  copies,  and  she  gave  a 
launch  party  for  the  book,  in  an  art  gal- 
lery, which  attracted  three  hundred  of 
the  city's  smartest  citizens.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  that  party  that  Lorenzo  first 
aired  his  previously  unsuspected  titles  of 
prince,  count,  knight,  and  baron. 

The  sheer  awfulness  of  Lorenzo  Mon- 
tesini's  book  was  conveyed  to  me  by  the 
editor  of  an  Australian  magazine,  who 
said,  "I  defy  you  to  read  it."  In  an  earli- 
er, snobbier  time,  it  would  have  been 
called  a  shopgirl's  book.  The  three  lead- 
ing characters,  who  vie  with  one  another 
for  leadership  of  Sydney  society,  are 
named  Babylonia  Grushman,  Cooii 
Rundle,  and  Lady  Millicent  Bosenquet. 
Another  character  is  described  as  com- 
ing from  "a  well-to-do  but  poor  fam- 
ily." Despite  its  social  send-off,  the 
book  was,  predictably,  a  colossal  flop. 
Stacks  of  unsold  copies  gathered  dust 
until  the  recent  publicity  created  a  belat- 
ed demand  and  elevated  them  to  the 
status  of  collector's  items.  But  the  point 
was  not  the  book,  and  the  literary  life 
was  not  the  prince's  ambition.  It  seemed 


The  bride's  side:  Lady  Potter, 
"the  Empress,"  with  Sir  Ian  (left),  and 
(right)  with  Prtty  Pat  and  Barry  Everingham, 
her  public-relations  consultant. 


Think  about  it,  Primrose. 

If  you  were  to  marry  Lorenzo,  you 

would  become  a  princess." 


that  it  was  the  book  party  that  led  to  the 
plans  for  a  wedding.  That  night  Lady 
Potter  told  the  press,  "I've  known  Lo- 
renzo for  years.  He's  a  dear  sweet  boy. 
Ian  and  I  look  upon  him  as  family."  The 
steward-author-prince  smiled  and  said, 
"I  have  arrived." 

From  there,  things  moved  quickly. 
The  rose-pink  cottages  became  the  set- 
ting for  a  round  of  parties,  at  which  Pitty 
Pat  and  Lady  Potter  were  always  pres- 
ent. "Unless  you  entertain,  you're 
dead,"  said  Lorenzo  in  an  early  televi- 
sion interview,  speaking  in  his  chatty 
manner,  seated  on  a  thronelike  chair. 
"Montesini  brought  a  manservant  down 
from  Thailand  and  dressed  him  in  a  King 
and  I  costume  with  the  Giustiniani  coro- 
net on  it,"  said  a  friend  who  attended 
his  parties.  Surprisingly,  it  was  Robert 
Straub,  Lorenzo's  great  friend,  who  in- 
advertently brought  about  the  engage- 
ment when  he  jokingly  remarked  one 
evening  after  dinner,  "Think  about  it. 
Primrose.  If  you  were  to  marry  Loren- 
zo, you  would  become  a  princess." 
Although  the  remark  was  greeted  with 
hoots  of  laughter,  it  set  the  idea  in 
motion. 

Soon  after  that,  Lady  Potter  con- 
firmed in  a  magazine  interview  that  Lo- 
renzo "telephoned  and  formally  asked 
for  my  daughter's  hand  in  marriage. 
...  I  said  that  as  long  as  he  makes  her 
happy,  the  answer's  yes."  He  gave  her 
an  engagement  ring  of  aquamarine  and 
diamonds,    modernized   from   a   piece 


handed  down  to  him  by  his  grandmother. 

No  one  loves  a  party  more  than  Lady 
Potter,  and  she  saw  fit  to  celebrate  the 
joyous  news  of  her  daughter's  engage- 
ment with  two,  one  in  Melbourne  and  a 
second  in  New  York,  at  fashionable 
Mortimer's,  to  which  she  invited  some 
of  the  most  promotable  of  New  York's 
social  names,  including  Leonard  Lauder 
and  Nan  Kempner. 

The  romantic  city  of  Venice  was  de- 
cided on  as  the  location  for  the  wedding. 
Not  only  was  Giustiniani  one  of  the 
great  titles  of  Venice,  but  Lady  Potter 
had  been  renting  palazzi  there  for  sever- 
al years  and  had  come  to  know  the  small 
and  exclusive  English-speaking  colony. 
In  preparation,  Pitty  Pat  became  a  Cath- 
olic; she  received  instruction  from  Fa- 
ther Vincent  Kiss,  and  she  was  spon- 
sored by  John  Lane,  her  boss  and  her 
mother's  walker.  The  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne newspapers  followed  every  detail 
of  the  arrangements.  The  date  was  set 
for  April  16,  the  day  after  Easter.  The 
wedding  would  take  place  in  the  Basilica 
di  San  Pietro,  to  which  the  bride  would 
be  oared  in  one  of  a  flotilla  of  gondolas, 
followed  by  a  grand  reception  and  can- 
dlelit dinner  in  the  marble  hall  of  the 
Palazzetto  Pisani  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  the  bride's  mother  had  leased  for 
the  occasion.  Seventy  Australian  guests 
were  invited  to  the  lavish  event. 

Despite  encouragement   from   Lady 
Potter,  the  affianced  couple  appeared  in 
public  infrequently,  giving  rise  to  ru- 
mors that  theirs  was  a  nonromantic  liai 
son  reeking  of  ulterior  motives  on  both 
sides.    When    Montesini    and    Robert 
Straub,  whose  relationship  was  causing   m 
titters  in  Lady  Potter's  circle,  showed  up   jjj 
at  a  party  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a   2 
Chanel  boutique  in  Sydney.  John  Lane,    I 
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acting  for  Lady  Potter,  said  to  Lo- 
renzo, 'Don't  be  seen  in  public 
with  that  man  again."  The  bride's 
family  was  less  than  enthusiastic 
when  Lorenzo  announced  that 
Straiib  would  be  his  best  man.  Di 
sension  arose.  There  were  run  .  . 
all  unconfirmed,  that  lurid  photo- 
graphs existed. 

Stories  persisted  in  Sydney  soci- 
ety that  the  prince  wa    in  it  lor  the 
money.  He  himself  reported  to  Pitty 
Pat  that  John  Laws,  one  of  the  high- 
est-paid  radio   announcers    in   tlv 
world,  had  told  him,  while  he  was  pour- 
ing champagne  for  him  in  the  first-class 
cabin  on  a  Qantas  flight,  that  his  title 
should  be  worth  at  least  $2  million  to  the 
Potters.  Lorenzo  was  shocked.  "People 
suggest  there  is  money  in  this  for  me. 
That's  utter  rubbish,"  he  protested. 

Before  their  departure  for  Venice,  the 
prince  and  his  princess-to-be  posed  for 
pictures  and  gave  an  interview  for  a  long 
article  in  Good  Weekend  magazine  in 
The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  and  it  was 
that  article,  with  the  royal-looking  pho- 
tographs, that  began  the  unraveling  of 
their  plans.  Previously  unknown  rela- 
tions of  the  prince  came  out  of  the 
woodwork  and  mocked  his  pretensions, 
disputing  both  the  title  and  his  right  to 
use  it.  One  cousin,  Nelson  Trapani,  a 
forty-nine-year-old  retired  Queensland 
builder,  told  the  press,  "Really,  all  this 
speculation  about  a  title  is  a  load  of  bull- 
dust.  I'd  sooner  sit  down  with  a  pie  and 
watch  the  telly." 

Nonetheless,  the  group,  which  includ- 
ed Father  Kiss,  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  took  off  amid  whispers  that 
all  was  not  as  it  was  supposed  to  be, 
with  either  the  title  or  the  romance,  or 
anything  else.  Dr.  Roger  Dunlop,  Pitty 
Pat's  real  father,  was  so  opposed  to  his 
daughter's  choice  of  husband  that  he 
boycotted  the  wedding  ceremony. 

If  Lorenzo  was  having  second 
thoughts,  he  nonetheless  went  along 
with  the  plans,  flying  to  Venice  with 
Robert  Straub  and  John  Lane,  Lady  Pot- 
ter's great  friend,  who  had  been  as- 
signed the  paternal  function  of  giving 
the  bride  away,  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
her  real  father  and  the  inability  of  her 
stepfather  because  of  his  age.  The 
groom-to-be  was  the  only  member  of  the 
wedding  party  without  a  confirmed  seat 
on  the  plane.  He  traveled  standby  econo- 
my-class at  hi"  own  expense.  A  curious 
twist  of  alliances  occurred  during  the 
trip.  Lane,  who  had  previously  been  un- 
friendly to  Montesini  and  Straub  and  had 
warned  them  at  the  Chanel  opening  not 


Arrivederci:  Lorenzo  Montesini  (left)  and 
Robert  Straub  (right)  hastily  depart  Venice, 
leaving  a  startled  Pitty  Pat  behind. 


"Really,  all  this  speculation 
about  a  title  is  a  load  of  bulldust " 
said  Lorenzo's  cousin. 


to  appear  together  in  public,  discovered, 
Lorenzo  later  said,  that  "we  were  really 
quite  nice  guys  after  all  and  not  as  bad  as 
we  had  been  painted." 

On  Good  Friday,  as  Leo  Schofield,  an 
Australian  journalist,  and  other  guests 
were  boarding  their  plane  in  Sydney  for 
the  long  flight  to  Venice,  they  heard  that 
the  wedding  had  been  called  off. 

What  had  up  to  then  been  merely  a 
Sydney-Melbourne  gossip-column  story 
quickly  turned  into  international  head- 
lines, and  Pitty  Pat  and  Lorenzo  became, 
however  briefly,  household  names,  more 
famous  in  their  disaster  than  they  would 
ever  have  been  in  their  marriage.  "If  it 
was  publicity  they  all  wanted,"  said  one 
friend,  "they  have  succeeded  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams." 

Although  it  was  widely  touted  in  the 
Australian  press  that  the  guest  list 
had  been  made  up  of  a  glittering  gag- 
gle of  international  socialites,  there 
wasn't  a  recognizable  name  in  the 
group.  "Not  a  single  man,  woman,  or 
dog  in  Venice  ever  heard  of  any  of  these 
people,"  said  one  longtime  resident  of 
the  city. 

There  was  a  problem  with  accommo- 
dations from  the  beginning.  Lord  and 
Lady  Potter  and  Pitty  Pat  were  housed 
on  an  upper  floor  of  the  Palazzetto  Pi- 
sani,  and  the  prince,  his  best  man,  and 
John  Lane  were  housed  in  a  small  Hat  on 
the  ground  floor,  or  water  floor,  consist- 


ing of  two  tiny  rooms. 
The  space  was  crowded 
and  uncomfortable,  and 
the  bathroom  facilities 
were  not  to  the  trio's  lik- 
ing. At  a  cocktail  party 
held  at  the  Palazzetto, 
which  is  owned  by  the 
Countess  Maria  Pia 
Ferri,  another  Venetian  countess  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  to  the  bridegroom 
when  he  was  introduced  to  her  as  Prince 
Giustiniani,  "Oh,  you  must  be  related  to 
my  friend  Cecy  Giustiniani."  Cecy 
Giustiniani  is  the  venerable  Dowager 
Countess  Giustiniani,  and  soon  tele- 
phones were  jingling  up  and  down  the 
Grand  Canal.  People  ran  to  their  Libro 
d'Oro,  the  Italian  book  of  nobility,  but 
no  one  could  find  a  Prince  Giustiniani. 
Every  Venetian  with  whom  I  spoke  drew 
attention,  often  huffily,  to  the  fact  that 
"Prince"  is  not  a  Venetian  title. 
"Count"  is  the  title  that  counts  in  Ven- 
ice, as  any  countess  will  tell  you. 

The  Dowager  Countess  Giustiniani 
vehemently  refuted  the  claim  of  Lorenzo 
Montesini  that  he  was  Prince  Giustini- 
ani, stating  that  her  name  had  been  vio- 
lated. "The  male  line  of  the  Venetian 
Giustinianis  ended  thirty  years  ago  with 
the  death  of  my  dear  husband,  the  Count 
Alvise  Giustiniani,"  she  said.  "A 
Prince  Giustiniani  does  not  exist.  To 
claim  this  is  the  most  monstrous  rub- 
bish. This  alleged  title  is  false,  false, 
false."  So  began  the  wedding  week. 

The  Palazzetto  Pisani  soon  became  a 
battleground,  with  a  butler  carrying 
notes  back  and  forth  between  floors.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  the  Potter  family 
asked  Lorenzo  to  substantiate  his  claim 
to  the  title  before  the  wedding  took 
place.  The  relationship  with  Robert 
Straub  was  also  in  dispute.    The  Family 
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was  concerned  about  a  projected  news- 
paper story  on  Straub  which  would  pro- 
vide details  of  his  life  in  Melbourne 
before  he  and  Lorenzo  moved  to  Syd- 
ney. Straub  believed  that  someone  con- 
sidered more  suitable  was  waiting  in  the 
wings  to  replace  him  as  best  man.  Lady 
Potter  had  reckoned  that,  once  in  Ven- 
ice, Lorenzo  would  capitulate  and  Rob- 
ert would  go  away,  but  this  was  not  to 
be.  Lorenzo  and  Siraub  and  Lane  left  the 
Pisani  and  moved  to  a  pension  on  the 
Giudecca  Canal  which  Lorenzo  later  de- 
scribed as  "a  hotel  for  middle-class  En- 
glish traveling  el-cheapo."  In  the  course 
of  the  move,  Lorenzo  claimed  to  have 
lost  their  passports,  and  he  reported  this 
to  Pitty  Pat. 

The  next  morning,  on  the  advice  of 
John  Lane,  Lorenzo  got  on  the  telephone 
and  told  Lady  Potter,  not  his  wife-to-be, 
that  the  wedding  was  off.  It  then  became 
the  sad  duty  of  Lady  Potter  to  inform  her 
daughter,  the  bride,  that  the  groom  was 
jilting  her. 

One  of  the  Australian  guests  told  me, 
"I  thought  they'd  go  through  with  it. 
After  all,  it  seemed  very  much  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience,  all  because  of  the 
title.  It  was  really  a  larky  thing  to  do,  a 
combination  of  an  ambitious  mother 
wanting  to  feel  well  placed  and  a  finan- 
cially ambitious  groom."  The  same 
guest  described  running  into  Lorenzo  in 
the  bar  of  the  Hotel  Cipriani  after  the 
breakup  but  before  he  bolted  from  Ven- 
ice with  his  best  man.  "He  seemed  total- 
ly devastated  by  the  whole  thing.  He 
said,  about  himself  and  Pitty  Pat,  'We'd 
been  old  friends.  It  was  to  have  been  a 
marriage  of  style.'  " 

Evelyn  Lambert,  the  Texas  chatelaine 
of  the  Villa  Lambert,  in  the  Veneto  out- 
side of  Venice,  who  rented  her  house  to 
Lady  Potter  one  year,  told  me,  "I  called 
her  after  the  cancellation,  and  she  said 
she  was  not  angry  with  Lorenzo.  Venice 
thinks  the  whole  thing  was  a  publicity 
stunt,  but  I  don't  think  so.  The  three 
men  decided  this  was  not  going  to  work. 
I  read  in  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald 
that  I  was  giving  a  bridal  lunch  on  Good 
Friday.  Honey,  I'm  a  Catholic  by  conver- 
sion. I  don't  give  lunch  parties  on  Good 
Friday .  I  don '  t  even  eat  on  Good  Friday . ' ' 

One  of  Pitty  Pat's  cousins  acted  as 
family  spokesman  and  made  calls  to  all 
the  guests  to  inform  them  that  the  wed- 
ding was  off.  "The  families  of  both  the 
bride  and  the  groom  have  searched  high 
and  low  for  an  answer  to  an  inexplicable 
riddle  and  a  way  to  redeem  the  dam- 
age— spiritual,  psychological,  and  mate- 
rial," he  said.  "To  say  the  bride  and 


her  mother  are  di  traug!  t  is  understate- 
ment They  are  utterh  devastated.  It 
is  as  though  a  bomb  had  exploded. 
The  gioom's  decision  and  what  made 
him  take  this  step  came  out  of  the  blue. 
His  family  had  already  handed  over 
generations  of  jewels  and  heirlooms  to 
Primrose. 

"We  had  no  inkling.  No  one  fully  un- 
derstands the  emotional  bond  between 
these  two  men  who  ran  away  together. 
We  are  trying  to  trace  them.  They  might 
be  in  Timbuktu  as  far  as  we  know. 

"We  would  love  a  dialogue  with  Lo- 
renzo to  see  exactly  why  it  happened  and 
to  put  things  in  perspective.  Nothing  is 
irredeemable.  If  only  he  had  spoken 
openly  with  the  bride,  we  would  have 
understood.  If  at  this  late  stage  he  were 
to  come  forward  with  regrets,  we  feel 


"Not  a  single  man,  woman, 
or  dog  in  Venice  ever  heard  of 
any  of  these  people." 


the  bride  would  still  accept  him.  Prim- 
rose is  a  tough  girl,  and  she  is  fighting 
against  distress,  shame,  and  a  feeling  of 
ridicule.  Fortunes  have  been  spent  by 
scores  of  people  on  this  stylish  wed- 
ding— return  airfares  from  Melbourne, 
not  to  mention  presents.  But  this  matters 
least  of  all.  It  is  the  wounded  bride  we 
first  have  to  deal  with." 

Many  of  the  people  who  spoke  with 
both  mother  and  daughter  were  amazed 
by  their  composure.  But,  after  all,  in 
their  world  appearance  is  everything.  A 
few  days  after  the  fiasco,  the  Potters  and 
Pitty  Pat  left  Venice  and  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  Lady  Potter  celebrated  her 
birthday  at  Maxim's  just  as  she  had 
planned  to  right  along. 

A  few  days  later  in  Melbourne,  the  pre- 
mier of  the  state  of  Victoria,  in  a 
televised  speech  from  the  floor  of 
Parliament  House,  accused  the  opposi- 
tion party  of  being  a  mismatched  mar- 
riage— worse  than  that  of  Pitty  Pat 
Dunlop  and  the  prince.  The  Melbourne 
newspapers  carried  the  remark  on  their 
front  pages. 

In  Sydney  the  called-off  marriage  was 
the  most  exciting  event  in  years.  "We 
fell  about  laughing  here,"  said  a  friend 
of  both  parties.  "It  was  all  a  publicity 
stunt  to  turn  them  into  international  fig- 
ures, and  it  backfired  on  them." 


People  talked  of  nothing  else.  And 
when  they  finished  talking  to  one  anoth- 
er, they  talked  to  the  press,  if  asked.  In 
an  article  by  Daphne  Guinness,  Caroline 
Simpson,  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Fairfax  family,  spoke  her  mind.  "Hasn't 
this  whole  thing  been  a  joke  from  the 
very  beginning?"  she  asked.  "None  of 
fus  thought  it  would  get  to  the  wedding 
stage  and  the  church,  did  we?  Dr.  Dun- 
lop came  to  see  my  mother  [Betty  Fair- 
fax] this  afternoon.  They  talked  for 
hours.  I  think  he  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
stopping  it.  It  is  really  an  extraordinary 
thing  for  a  mother  to  push  a  child  in  that 
way."  There  was  a  certain  amount  of 
glee  in  social  circles  that  Lady  Potter 
"had  egg  all  over  her  face."  "The  per- 
son I  feel  sorry  for  is  Ian  Potter,"  said 
Sheila  Scotter,  another  social  leader, 
"and  his  absolutely  darling 
daughter  Carolyn  Parker 
Bowles,  who  does  move  in  so- 
ciety circles  in  London  with 
certain  royals,  including  the 
monarch." 

On  her  way  back  to  Sydney 
via  Paris  and  New  York,  Prim- 
rose  Dunlop  arranged   to  go 
public  with  her  story  on  Aus- 
tralia's 60  Minutes  when  she  returned. 
The   rumor  was  that   she   was   paid 
$38,000  by  the  network,  and  that  she 
would  drop  a  bombshell  on  the  show. 

If  the  producers  of  60  Minutes  really 
did  pay  Pitty  Pat  $38,000,  they  were 
rooked,  for  there  was  no  bombshell.  Or 
perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  libel 
laws  being  what  they  are,  the  bomb  was 
considered  inadvisable,  and  was  de- 
fused. The  interview  was  benign,  even 
boring.  "Everyone  here  feels  cheated 
by  it,"  said  a  friend  of  Montesini's. 
"Such  a  pathetic  amount  was  produced. 
Anyway,  I  heard  they  only  paid  her 
$23,000." 

Pitty  Pat  was  interviewed  in  the  apart- 
ment of  her  mother  and  stepfather,  and 
viewers  had  no  sense  of  watching  a  sad 
and  sympathetic  jilted  woman.  She 
seemed  arch  and  superior,  holding  her 
eyebrows  high  and  looking  down  her 
nose  at  Jeff  McMullen,  the  Morley  Safer 
of  Australia's  60  Minutes,  as  it  she  were 
granting  an  audience  to  a  troublesome 
commoner. 

"That's   Mummy   and   H.M.    the 
Queen,"   she   said,    showing   a   photo 
graph  of  Lady  Potter  in  a  deep  curtsy 
before  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  only  surprise  in  the  program  tame 
when  McMullen  asked,  "Were  you  sexu- 
ally compatible  with  the  prince'.'" 

"Yes,  we  were.  Wouldn't  you  be  with 
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someone  you  were  going  to  marry?" 
"Would  you  take  him  back?" 
"Yeah.  He's  a  decent  guy." 
She  said  she  did  not  believe  that  Lo- 
renzo was  gay.  If  something  had  hap- 
pened in  his  past,  it  was  of  no  concern 
to  either  of  them.  She  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  lurid  photographs — that 
was  probably  the  predicted  bomb- 
shell— but  said  she  didn't  believe  they 
existed. 

"Do  you  think  Lorenzo's  a  prince?" 
asked  Jeff  McMullen,  pointing  out  that 
Montesini's  relatives  had  mocked  the  title. 
"I  don't  know,"  replied  Pitty  Pat.  "I 
would  like  to  see  his  grandmother's  will. 
She  wanted  him  to  take  up  the  title. 
That's  where  it  all  started."  She  added 
that  titles  did  not  matter  to  her. 

She  said  that  she  didn't  think  Lorenzo 
had  been  in  it  for  the  money.  "Be- 
sides," she  said,  "my  stepfather  does 
not  give  away  his  money  lightly."  She 
said  that  that  story  had  been  started  by 
John  Laws,  the  radio  announcer,  who 
suggested  to  Lorenzo  while  airborne  that 
his  title  was  worth  a  fortune  to  the  Pot- 
ters. For  that,  she  said,  she  felt  great 
resentment  for  John  Laws. 

When  asked  how  she  felt  about  the 
premier's  mentioning  her  name  in  Par- 


liament, she  became  imperious  in  her 
dismissal  of  him.  "How  tacky.  What  a 
common  remark,"  she  snapped. 

She  then  allowed  herself  to  be  talked 
into  telephoning  her  almost-husband  on 
national  television  in  order  to  ask  him 
why  he  had  never  consulted  her  about 
calling  off  the  marriage.  The  prince- 
steward  was  out,  on  a  flight  presumably? 
and  she  got  his  answering  machine. 

"It's  me,"  she  said,  and  asked  him 
to  call  her  when  he  returned.  In  clos- 
ing, she  told  McMullen  that  the  heart- 
ache she  felt  was  worse  than  the  em- 
barrassment. 

Montesini,  in  an  intimate  moment 
with  his  friend  the  Australian  jour- 
nalist Daphne  Guinness,  gave  his 
account  of  the  fiasco.  He  claimed  that 
Lady  Potter  had  announced  his  engage- 
ment without  his  knowledge  when  he 
was  in  Tokyo  for  Qantas.  "I  felt  trapped 
by  it,"  he  said,  "pushed  on  by  Pitty 
Pat's  mother  into  something  that  got 
out  of  hand."  However,  he  went  along 
with  it,  "swept  into  the  euphoria  of 
such  a  grand  occasion  as  a  wedding  in 
Venice." 

"I  could  not  see  past  April  16.  I  could 
not  think  beyond  getting  to  Venice  and 
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going  to  the  church.  I  could  not  begin  to 
think  of  the  night  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
where  I  would  sleep  after  the  wedding. 
I  even  rehearsed  going  up»the  aisle  and 
standing  in  front  of  Father  Vincent 
Kiss  and  when  it  came  to  the  bit  about 
'Do  you  take  Primrose  to  be  your  law- 
ful wedded  wife?'  shouting  no!  and 
turning  round  and  running  out  of  the 
church." 

However,  he  did  not  mention  these  in- 
ner torments,  at  least  not  to  his  fiancee 
and  her  family.  According  to  him,  the 
real  reason  for  the  breakup  was  the  Pot- 
ters' desire  to  terminate  his  friendship 
with  Straub.  When  asked  about  the  ru- 
mor that  there  had  been  a  wedding  set- 
tlement of  some  $2  million,  Lorenzo 
said,  "Take  a  naught  off  and  you'd  be 
nearer  the  mark,  but  I  haven't  been  giv- 
en a  penny."  In  Venice,  he  said,  John 
Lane  told  him  that  Lady  Potter  had 
changed  her  will  so  that  he  couldn't  get 
his  hands  on  the  fortune  that  will  eventu- 
ally be  Pitty  Pat's.  That,  Lorenzo 
claimed,  coupled  with  the  information 
that  Pitty  Pat  had  said  that  after  the  six- 
teenth she  would  be  a  princess  traveling 
first-class,  made  him  feel  used. 

One  week  later,  however,  he  also  went 
public,  in  the  Australian  magazine 
Woman's  Day.  Whether,  like  Pitty 
Pat,  he  was  paid  for  his  revelations  is 
not  known.  But  his  statement,  like  hers, 
was  a  party-line  exercise  in  face-saving. 
"I  did  not  have  the  money  to  give  her 
the  life-style  she  would  have  expected," 
he  said.  "I  loved  her — and  I  always 
will — but  as  the  rumors,  all  of  which  are 
untrue,  began  to  circulate,  I  realized  I 
was  out  of  my  depth  and  that  it  would  be 
best  to  call  off  the  marriage."  He  said 
that  he  had  had  a  close-  and  satisfying 
sexual  relationship  with  Primrose,  and 
he  described  her  as  sensual.  "Every 
time  I  looked  at  her,  I  was  reminded  of  a 
Byzantine  empress."  He  denied  that  he. 
was  gay,  and  he  downplayed  the  impor-. 
tance  of  his  title.  "It  must  be  understood 
that  Prince  Giustiniani  is  a  courtesy  title 
only,  and  there  is  no  way  Primrose  could 
use  it  on  her  passport,  or  use  it  in  real 
life.  She  understood  that  completely. 
We  often  talked  about  it  and  laughed 
about  it." 

He  was  most  grieved,  he  said,  by  her 
appearance  on  60  Minutes.  "It  was  hor- 
rendous when,  on  the  program,  she  tried 
to  ring  me  and  I  heard  my  own  voice  on 
my  telephone  answering  machine."  I  I 

Special  reporting  from  Sydney  by  Daphne 
Guinness. 
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Silver  screen: 
*    The  neo-mogul  on 

the  set  of  Ford  Fairlane, 
one  of  a  pair  of 
movies  scheduled  for 
summer  release. 


oel  Silver's  bungalow  used  to 
belong  to  Marion  Davies,  the  windows 
are  from  an  original  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
design,  and  the  gross  earnings  of  his 
films  recently  topped  $1  billion  But 
none  of  this  mattered  to  the  man  from 
American  Airlines.  For  him,  the  issue 
was  simple.  Die  Hard  2:  Die  Harder 
featured  terrorists  and  airports  and 
bombs,  and  there  was  no  way  American 
wanted  its  logo  anywhere  near  this  pub- 
lic-relations disaster. 

"Whose  fucking  movie  do  they  want 
to  be  in?"  Silver  bellowed  when  his 
product-placement  man  delivered  the 
bad  news.  "The  Care  Bears  in  The 
Brave  Little  Toaster']  Let  me  tell  you  a 
story,"  he  added,  launching  into  hyper- 
bole. "When  Spielberg  was  making  E.T. , 
he  had  someone  call  the  product  guy  at 
Mars  about  using  M&M's  in  the  movie. 
The  guy  said  no.  Well,  he  lost  his  job. 
The  guy  from  Reese's  Pieces  said  yes. 
He's  now  the  president  of  the  company. 
Do  you  get  me?" 

The  product-placement  man  did.  But 
an  amazing  thing  happened:  Joel  Silver, 
one  of  Hollywood's  most  prolific  pro- 
ducers, didn't  get  his  way.  Anywhere. 
Not  only  did  American  Airlines  continue 
to  rebuff  him,  but  every  other  airline 
slammed  the  door.  Silver  ended  up  rent- 
ing 747s  at  the  day  rate,  painting  on  fic- 
titious names,  and  scrubbing  them  off 
before  the  planes  were  returned.  Worse, 
the  showdown  between  Bruce  Willis  and 
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his  terrorist  nemesis  on  a  747  wing  dur- 
ing a  driving  snowstorm  couldn't  be 
Filmed — in  a  mild  winter,  there  was  no 
snow  anywhere.  Nor  could  the  sequence 
be  rewritten:  the  interior  scenes  had  al- 
ready been  shot,  with  snow  galore  com- 
ing down  outside  the  windows.  So  the 
production  army  crisscrossed  the  coun- 
try, scanning  skies  and  weather  reports. 
Two  hundred  people  chasing  snow — 
even  this  summer,  when  almost  every 
studio  has  a  $50-mi!'ion-plus  film  that 
amounts  to  a  two-hour  sensory  overload, 
you  have  to  pause  and  consider  that  one. 


There's  something 
perfect  about  the  meta- 
phor: Joel  Silver,  a 
legend  at  thirty-eight, 
blowing  millions  of 
Twentieth  Century 
Fox's  money  only  to 
get  whipped  in  the  end 
by  the  one  element  he 
can't  browbeat. 

But  Joel  Silver  is 
never  defeated.  Over- 
budget  and  with  a  mad  sprint  to  the  fin- 
ish, the  producer  of  Lethal  Weapon  1 
and  2  delivered  a  movie  that's  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  summer's  biggest  hits. 
And  Die  Hard  2:  Die  Harder  is  just  the 
opening  shot  of  a  Silver  hat  trick;  he's 
also  given  Fox  The  Adventures  of  Ford 
Fairlane  and  will  deliver  Predator  2  for 
Christmas.  Now  he's  off  to  Italy  with 
Bruce  Willis  to  make  Hudson  Hawk,  a 
thriller  for  Tri-Star 

Not  only  is  Joel  Silver  the  youngest 
and  most  colorful  of  the  mega-produc- 
ers, he  may  be  the  most  accomplished. 
"Joel's  as  good  as  it  gets,"  says  Warner 
Bros,  head  of  production  Mark  Canton. 
"Day  in,  day  out.  he's  the  best  producer 
I  work  with."  John  McTiernan,  who  di- 
rected Die  Hard,  praises  Silver  as  "a 
javelin  catcher  who  buffers  directors 
against  the  insecurities  of  inexperienced 
management — the  most  capable  and  fo- 
cused producer  Fve  ever  met."  Even  in 
television,  where  he's  just  started  to 
dabble,  he  gets  high  marks.  "The  most 
committed  producer  Fve  ever  met."  at- 
tests Bridget  Potter,  who  supervises  Sil- 
ver's Tales  from  the  Crypt  for  Home 
Box  Office- 
Silver  works  at  such  a  frantic  pace 
that  his  movie  career  seems  all-consum- 
ing, but  filmmaking  is  just  one  of  his 
passions.  He  knows  enough  about  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  to  gi\c  lectures,  and  has 
helped  several  of  Hollywood's  mosl 
powerful   producers,   studio  executives, 
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and  their  wives  furnish  their  houses  with 
Art  Deco  furniture  and  American  craft 
pottery.  In  his  own  houses — he  has  two, 
both  designed  by  Wright  and  restored  to 
a  perfection  that  makes  Wright  scholars 
sing  his  praises — he  has  assembled  col- 
lections of  furniture  and  art  that  trans- 
form them  into  temples  to  serenity  and 
balance. 

And  then  there's  his  personal  life, 
which  is  built  around  some  of  the  firmest 
friendships  in  Hollywood.  "He's  very 
black-and-white — when  he  loves  you, 
he  loves  you,"  says  Joel  Schumacher,  a 
director  who's  known 
Silver  for  a  decade. 
"And  he's  too  much 
fun  not  to  love  back; 
it's  a  small  mind  that 
doesn't  get  him.  He  has 
enemies.  So  what? 
Who  wants  vanilla?" 

Silver  loathes  person- 
al publicity,  so 
you've  probably 
seen  him  only  once,  in 
the  opening  minutes  of 
Who  Framed  Roger 
Rabbit — he's  the  chub- 
by, bespectacled  direc- 
tor in  the  western  shirt 
and  ascot  who  berates 
his  rabbit  star  and  then 
angrily  calls  for  a  lunch 
break,  shouting,  "My 
stomach  can't  take  this! 
mess!  Clean  this  set  up!"  That  was  vin- 
tage Silver:  obsessive  about  details,  in- 
defatigable, and  likely  to  go  ballistic 
when  he  doesn't  get  what  he  wants. 

His  methods  aren't  pretty,  but  they're 
effective.  So  you'd  think  that  this  year's 
NATO/ShoWest  "Producer  of  the  Year" 
would  be  a  hero  at  Fox,  which  last  sum- 
mer had  no  films  and  this  summer  has 
his  name  on  two  of  its  five  releases.  In- 
stead, Joel  Silver  finds  himself  at  the 
center  of  the  nastiest  Hollywood  rumor 
since  that  famous  actor  got  romantically 
linked  with  a  rodent. 

In  May,  The  Hollywood  Reporter 
talked  to  Silver  about  one  of  the  most 
persistent  tidbits — that  he'd  spent 
$500,000  of  Fox's  Die  Hard  2  money 
fixing  his  yacht.  "I  don't  have  a  yacht," 
Silver  responded.  Elsewhere,  a  story 
surfaced  that  Silver,  desperate  for  cash 
to  pay  for  a  consumer  addiction  that  only 
starts  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  houses, 
had  put  phantom  employees  on  the  mov- 
ie's payroll  and  was  spending  their  sala- 
ries. Or  was  it  that  expenses  for  his 
Wright   plantation   in   South   Carolina 


were  billed  to  Fox,  putting  a  shameless 
old  Hollywood  trick  through  raffish  new 
paces? 

None  of  these  rumors  has  led  to  a 
shred  of  evidence  that  Joel  Silver  did 
anything  wrong.  He  has  become  a  target 
for  gossip,  Silver  told  The  Hollywood 
Reporter,  in  part  because  he  refuses  to 
talk  to  the  press:  "I've  turned  down  ev- 
ery single  [interview  request  for  any] 
story  written  about  me."  And  he  did  not 
change  his  mind  for  this  article.  But 
what  says  everything  about  Joel  Silver  is 
that  so  many  people  believe  these  ru- 


ries  can  be  written  off  as  the  by-product 
of  the  fierce  rivalries  that  big-budget, 
high-stakes  filmmaking  has  always  bred. 
Still,  the  heat  around  Silver  highlights 
his  contradictory  personality.  Can  a  hor- 
ror to  studio  executives  be  a  mentor  to 
young  directors  and  a  friend  to  even  the 
lowest-ranked  member  of  his  crew? 
*How  do  we  square  a  creator  of  crowd- 
pleasing,  ultimately  disposable  prod- 
uct— "I  don't  make  art,  I  buy  it,"  he 
says — with  a  man  who  preserves  archi- 
tectural landmarks?  Why  does  a  sharp 
dresser  who  travels  with  an  entourage 
despise  personal  pub- 
licity? 

Will  the  real  Joel  Sil- 
ver please  stand  up? 


F 


This  set  is  a 


The  white  stuff:  The  producer  during  filming 
of  Streets  of  Fire  in  1984. 


mors,  and  desperately  want  them  to 
be  confirmed — and  for  Silver  to  be 
crushed.  Joel  Silver  has  that  effect  on 
people.  Almost  everyone  has  a  story 
about  him,  often  horrific,  always  not- 
for-attribution. 

Like  the  time  he  threw  himself  a  birth- 
day party  and,  the  next  morning,  sent 
Ned  Tanen,  then  his  boss  at  Universal, 
the  $10,000  restaurant  bill.  Or  the  one 
about  his  gallows  humor:  he  likes  to  tell 
friends  that  the  minute  after  his  beloved 
mother  died  he  lifted  her  arm  and  said, 

'Either  my  watch  has  stopped  or 
you're  dead' — I've  always  wanted  to  de- 
liver that  line."  Or  the  way  he  curses  at 
his  enemies:  "May  he  die  of  cancer  of 
the  colon,  may  he  get  lupus.  .  . "  Or  his 
view  of  the  importance  of  women  in  his 
films:  "The  only  time  I  use  them, 
they're  either  naked  or  dead."  Or  his 
personal  view  of  women:  "As  soon  as 
I'm  through,  they're  gone." 

Rumors  and  the  bizarre  personal  sto- 


rank  Lloyd  Wright 
hadn't  put  pencil  to 
paper  when  his  cli- 
ent called  and  said  he 
was  140  miles  away. 
"Come  along,"  Wright 
told  him.  Two  hours 
later,  when  the  man  ar- 
rived, Wright  welcomed 
him,  took  him  inside, 
and  showed  him  the 
plans  for  Fallingwater, 
the  house  we  now  think 
of  as  his  greatest 
achievement.  The  abili- 
ty to  create  a  master- 
piece against  an  impos- 
sible deadline  was  typical  of  the  archi- 
tect with  lifts  in  his  shoes,  a  love  of 
luxury,  a  noble  credo  ("Truth  Against 
the  World"),  and  the  sense  that,  even 
with  seventy  apprentices,  he  had  more 
creativity  than  time  would  allow  him  to 
make  use  of. 
Joel  Silver  adores  this  man. 
Then  there  was  Jed  Harris.  He  pro- 
duced four  Broadway  hits  in  the  1920s, 
earned  $40,000  a  week,  and  made  the 
cover  of  Time  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight.  He  was  also  roundly  despised.  "I 
don't  believe  there  is  a  person  walking 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  his  daughter  said, 
"who  would  have  a  good  word  to  say 
for  my  father."  Careers  inevitably  cool; 
Harris's  went  subzero.  The  biography 
was  subtitled  The  Curse  of  Genius. 
Joel  Silver  also  adores  this  man. 
But  then,  Silver  tends  to  adore  all 
those  who  are  larger  than  life — particu- 
larly the  great  moguls,  Louis  B. 
Mayer,  David  Selznick,  and  Irving 
Thalberg.  Any  producer  might  long  for 
their  ability  to  get  films  made  quickl) . 
and  get  them  made  their  way.  Silvei .  il 
seems,  admires  something  more:  their 
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fearless  pursuit  of  success  and  wealth 
coupled  with  their  indifference  to  the 
enemies  they  made  along  the  way. 

Such  self-assurance  is  usually  ac- 
quired early.  As  a  child.  Silver  was 
adored  by  his  parents,  who  would  take 
his  side  in  disputes  with  teachers.  His 
father,  a  reporter  turned  public-relations 
executive,  often  took  him  on  business 
trips;  his  mother,  who  could  quote  Cole 
Porter  and  Yeats,  would  treat  him  and 
his  sister,  Allison,  to  three  films  and  a 
play  on  his  birthday.  Both  parents  taught 
their  children  to  have  a  healthy  skepti- 
cism about  authority.  '"  'Shut  up,  he  ex- 
plained1 wasn't  a  viable  answer  in  our 
house,"  says  Allison. 

Silver  thrived  in  this  atmosphere.  At 
high  school  in  South  Orange,  New  Jer- 


His  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  houses, 
restored  to  a  perfection  that  makes 
Wright  scholars  sing  his  praises, 
are  temples  to  serenity  and  balance. 


worked  on  Perry's  projects,  took  over 
the  renovation  of  Perry's  home,  helped 
him  shop  for  antiques  in  London,  and 
prodded  him  to  start  his  own  company. 
"My  only  quarrel  with  Joel."  Perry 
says,  "is  that  when  he  left  he  gave  me 
an  hour's  notice." 

Lawrence  Gordon,  an  accomplished 
film  producer,  was  Silver's  next  stop. 
"He  was  Larry's  driver  and  advance 
man,"  another  producer  says.  "You  al- 
ways knew  when  Larry  was  going  to 
Spago,  because  Joel  would  come  in  ahead 
of  him,  smoothing  the  way."  Gordon, 
like  Silver,  is  a  screamer,  and,  inevitably, 
they  quarreled.  In  1978,  Silver  left — to 
become  one  of  the  youngest  production 
executives  at  Universal  Studios. 

In  that  bastion  of  fiscal  conservatism 
and  middle-of-the-road 
filmmaking.  Silver  soon 
pronounced  himself  dis- 
satisfied with  the  stan- 
dard-issue antiques  in  his 
office.  He  wanted  Art 
Deco,  and  he  got  it.  The 
way  he  got  it  is  what  peo- 
ple remember.  "Joel  made 


sey,  he  acted  in  plays,  brought  Star 
Trek's  William  Shatner  to  address  the 
school's  film  festival,  and  found  a  way 
to  sneak  into  the  Tony  Awards.  For  all 
his  assertiveness,  he  had  a  curious  atti- 
tude toward  girls.  "I  had  a  big  crush  on 
a  girl,  and  I  was  driving  her  home,"  re- 
calls Mark  Blum,  a  drama-club  friend 
who  went  on  to  become  a  professional 
actor  (he  played  the  husband  in  Desper- 
ately Seeking  Susan).  "I  asked,  'What's 
going  on  between  us?'  She  said,  'I  just 
want  to  be  friends.'  I  don't  remember 
this  nexi  part,  and  neither  does  she,  but 
Joel  says  I  told  him  I  stopped  the  car  and 
made  her  get  out.  And  he  remembers  me 
as  his  hero  for  that." 

Silver  studied  film  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  the  only  student  in 
his  class  who  wanted  to  be  a  producer, 
then  headed  straight  to  Hollywood. 
Richard  Perry,  the  record  producer,  met 
him  at  the  tail  end  of  his  first  job.  "He 
was  a  spiffy  dresser — argyles  and  plaids 
and  suspenders  and  bow  ties — and  he 
had  an  air  of  self-confidence  that  bor- 
dered on  arrogance,"  Perry  says.  "More 
to  the  point,  he  was  the  only  guy  on  that 
project  who  knew  what  was  going  on." 
Perry  hired  him  and  quickly  discovered 
that  once  Joel  Silver  enters  your  life  he 
insinuates  himself  into  every  area  where 
personal    style   can    be   expressed.    He 


a  point  of  moving  his 
things  in  during  the  week, 
so  everyone  had  to  climb 
around  his  old  furniture,"  a  former  col- 
league says.  "He  made  the  issue  of  his 
new  desk  as  important  as  filmmaking." 
Once  he  was  settled,  he  moved  into 
higher  gear.  "If  Joel  wanted  to  meet 
with  a  writer  and  the  writer  was  in  Kat- 
mandu, he  flew  him  in,"  this  colleague 
continues.  "We  once  got  a  call  from  the 
Writers  Guild  of  America  claiming  that 
we'd  abused  a  member  for  three  days. 
Joel  said  he'd  done  it:  'The  son  of  a 
bitch  wouldn't  deliver,  so  I  locked  him 
in.'  "  It  was  at  Universal — in  a  fight 
over  his  pet  project,  the  ill-fated  Xana- 
du— that  Silver  first  uttered  his  now  fa- 
mous line,  "I  want  this  film  so  badly  I'd 
stab  myself  in  the  back  to  get  it." 

Ned  Tanen  had  no  use  for  this  behav- 
ior; in  1979  he  fired  Silver.  A  lesser  ego 
would  have  had  to  regroup.  Instead,  Sil- 
ver asked  Larry  Gordon  to  take  him 
back.  When  Gordon  did,  people  asked 
why.  And  Gordon  told  them  a  story  that 
went  something  like  this: 

"When  I  was  in  college,  my  roommate 
had  a  boa  constrictor, ' '  Gordon  said .  "  He 
went  away  for  the  summer,  and  I  was 
supposed  to  take  care  of  it.  I  hated  the 
snake,  but  as  I  looked  after  it,  I  came  to 
like  it  so  much  I  walked  around  campus 
with  it  on  my  shoulder.  Girls  were  fasci- 
nated— I  got  laid  more  often  that  summer 
than  I  ever  had  before.  And  I  came  to  love 


that  snake.  End  of  the  summer,  I  was 
cleaning  up  the  room,  and  a  girl  was  there . 
She  didn't  know  snakes  have  no  eyelids, 
and  she  swept  dust  into  his  eyes.  He  went 
nuts,  locked  his  fangs  in  my  thigh.  I 
couldn't  get  him  off.  We  had  a  gun,  and 
I  got  it  and  shot  him  in  the  head.  See,  I 
loved  that  snake  like  a  brother,  and  when 
he  crossed  me,  I  killed  him.  So  I'm  happy 
to  be  hiring  Joel." 

After  Gordon  made  Silver  co-produc- 
er of  48  Hrs.,  they  went  on  to  make 
Streets  of  Fire,  Brewster's  Millions, 
Jumpiri  Jack  Flash,  Predator,  and  the 
Die  Hard  movies.  Last  February,  when 
Silver  stood  up  to  accept  his  Producer  of 
the  Year  Award,  he  finally  got  his 
chance  to  show  he  was  no  ungrateful 
snake.  First,  he  insisted  that  Gordon 
stand  on  the  podium  with  him.  Then  he 
turned  to  Gordon.  "Larry  has  never  won 
this,"  Silver  said,  "but  he's  the  produc- 
er of  the  year,  every  year." 


'M 


ly  client  a  wild  man?"  teased  Fred 
Altman.  Silver's  business  manager 
I  for  the  last  decade.  "No,  he's  a 
nice,  calm  guy."  Who  makes  a  dollar 
and  spends  two,  I  pointed  out.  "And 
I'm  the  guy  who  has  to  find  the  two  dol- 
lars," Altman  said  with  considerably 
less  verve.  "It's  not  easy.  Every  week  I 
try  putting  him  on  a  diet.  He  listens  for 
five  days,  then  he  has  his  own  agenda." 
What  if  the  carnival  stops?  "He  has  a  lot 
of  assets.  He  could  sell  one  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  lamp,  not  that  I  could  get  him  to 
do  it."  Did  Altman  ever  cry  out  in  des- 
peration, "A  seal  couldn't  balance  these 
books!"  He  was  silent  for  a  moment — 
he  knew  where  my  questions  were  lead- 
ing. "Joel's  books  balance  to  the  pen- 
ny," he  said.  The  old  jauntiness  re- 
turned: "There  may  not  be  a  penny 
there,  but  they  do  balance." 

If  so,  it's  because  Altman  is  some 
kind  of  genius.  For  by  the  standards  that 
rule  Hollywood,  Silver  isn't  the  mogul 
he  appears  to  be.  He's  talked  about,  his 
films  are  wildly  successful,  but  he  hasn't 
made  much  money  from  them.  While 
that  may  change  with  a  new  deal  ;it 
Warner  Bros.,  until  now  he's  never  been 
in  the  elite  league  of  producers  who 
command  "gross  points" — a  percentage 
of  the  total  box-office  take — which  is 
why  the  projected  earnings  of  Die  Hard 
2  may  not  be  required  reading  in  the  Sil- 
ver household.  Gordon  and  Silvei  are 
said  to  be  making  upwards  of  SI  million 
each  on  the  movie;  Bruce  Willis  will  get 
$7.5  million,  plus  gross  points.  When 
you  add  up  the  overruns  because  o(  the 
weather  and  the  tens  of  millions  neces 
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sary  to  promote  a  big  summer  film  and 
release  it  in  two  thousand  theaters,  you 
ean  understand  why  Die  Hard  2  may  need 
to  reach  roughly  the  $200  million  mark 
before  Silver  will  see  another  dollar. 

It's  that  old  story:  gross  needs,  net 
points.  But  even  if  he  had  long  been  a 
gross  player,  it  might  not  make  a  differ- 
ence. For  Joel  Silver  always  needs  mon- 
ey— like,  yesterday. 

In  the  early  days,  his  cravings  were 
constant  but  manageable:  Art  Deco, 
American  craft  pottery,  clothes  from 
Maxfield.  He  supplemented  these  pur- 
chases on  flea-market  expeditions  with 
Larry  Gordon,  Dawn  Steel,  and  others. 
In  the  early  eighties,  he  leveraged  up 
and  bought  the  Storer  house,  a  Mayan 
temple  that  Wright  built  in  1923  on  the 
residential  part  of  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard. Silver  is  uncommonly  candid 
about  his  finances — "He's  always 
bitched  about  money,"  says  an  execu- 
tive whp's  known  him  for  a  decade — 
and  so  it's  been  fairly  well  documented 
that  the  restoration  of  his  house  came  to 
have  priority  over  everything  else. 
"There  are  more  Sotheby's  catalogues 


He  likes  to  tell  friends  that  the  minute 
after  his  beloved  mother  died 
he  lifted  her  arm  and  said,  "Either  my 
watch  has  stopped  or  you're  dead/7 


than  scripts  in  his  office,"  a  friend  says. 
"He'll  take  a  call  from  a  contractor  be- 
fore he'll  take  one  from  a  studio." 

If  friends  claim  that  the  Storer  house 
and  the  collections  in  it  represent  Sil- 
ver's greatest  achievement  of  the  1980s, 
they're  just  following  his  suggestion — 
for  all  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  the  spec- 
tacular stunts  and  special  effects  in  his 
films,  he  usually  refers  to  them  as 
"product."  Collecting,  by  contrast,  is  a 
rite  of  purification— and  a  need  that  has 
become  more  insistent  over  the  years. 
He  invariably  surrenders  to  that  need; 
like  the  great  moguls,  he  constantly 
pushes  himself  closer  to  the  precipice, 
forcing  himself  to  achieve  ever  more  re- 
markable victories  just  to  survive. 

The  instrument  of  Silver's  spiritual  pu- 
rification is  the  Auldbrass  Plantation, 
built  by  Wright  for  time-and-motion 
expert  Leigh  Stephens  in  Yemassee, 
South  Carolina,  in  1940.  In  recent  years 


the  spread  had  been  used  as  a  hunting 
lodge.  It  was  badly  run-down,  and,  in 
1988,  although  this  is  the  only  plantation 
Wright  designed,  Silver  was  able  to  buy 
it  for  about  $100,000. 

This  isn't  to  say  Auldbrass  was  a  bar- 
gain. Renovation  costs.  Silver  estimat- 
ed, would  be  $2.5  million — and  most  of 
that  money  had  to  be  paid  out  quickly. 
"The  house  has  been  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  since  1975," 
explains  Cynthia  Cole,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Historic  Beaufort  Foundation. 
"It  was  a  condition  of  sale  that  the  main 
house  be  restored  within  three  years." 

Wright  was,  like  Silver,  famously  ob- 
sessive; he  created  totally  controlled  en- 
vironments without  regard  to  cost  or 
convention.  Because  the  trees  at  the 
plantation  grew  at  an  angle,  Wright  set 
the  walls  of  the  house  at  an  angle.  To 
reinforce  the  building's  connection  to 
the  landscape,  he  installed  wooden  gut- 
ters and  downspouts  made  to  look  like 
Spanish  moss.  He  even  specified  the 
color  of  gravel  for  the  drive. 

When  Bennett  Strahan  signed  on  to 
execute  the  renovation,  he  was  a  South 
Carolina  architect  who 
had  never,  despite  a  cli- 
ent  list   that   includes 
Hollywood  personal- 
ities, worked  with  any- 
one  quite    like   Silver. 
"The  way  Joel  works, 
there  was  no  time  to  put 
out  bids,"  he  recalled. 
"He   wanted   to   move 
fast."   The   house   was 
so  badly  deteriorated 
that  it  had  to  be  lifted  and  wood  base 
plates  put  under  it.  While  that  was  hap- 
pening, Strahan  replicated  every  piece 
of  furniture  and  built  the  chaises  that 
Wright  had  designed  but  never  execut- 
ed.  Nine  months  into  the  project,  the 
first  stage  was  completed.  "Joel  is  a  fa- 
natic," Strahan  said.  "That's  one  of  the 
best  things  about  him." 

And,  perhaps,  his  Achilles'  heel.  Sil- 
ver had  taken  some  partners  in  this 
house,  but  when  one  of  them — his  law- 
yer, Jake  Bloom — saw  a  tree-trimming 
bill  for  $70,000,  he  decided  to  bail  out. 
That  left  Silver  holding  more  of  the 
bills,  and,  clearly,  not  liking  it.  Strahan, 
who  has  recently  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Auldbrass  barns  and  aviary,  didn't 
warm  to  questions  about  accounting. 
"In  the  early  stages,  we  had  a  cost-con- 
trol method,  and  we  maintained  good 
cost  control,"  he  told  me  slowly  and 
carefully.  "Joel  took  over  after  that,  and 
we  don't  know  where  the  costs  have 


gone.  We  just  send  all  the  bills  to  Joel." 
I  talked  to  other  suppliers,  who 
couldn't  have  been  more  willing  to  attest 
to  Silver's  honesty.  "Joel  wanted  to 
have  full-on  dinner  parties  for  agents  at 
his  Warner  Bros,  office  when  he  was 
selling  ideas,"  said  his  caterer,  Julie  Lo- 
shin  of  Parties  Plus.  "He  had  eight  or 
nine  dinners,  thirty  people  at  a  shot.  Ev- 
eryone raved.  He  paid  for  those  parties 
himself.  He's  very  straight."  "Being 
overextended  is  the  best  way  to  live," 
said  Tod  Volpe,  his  friend  and  sometime 
art  dealer.  "If  Joel  were  going  to  steal, 
he'd  have  done  it  big." 

Then  I  saw  Mark  Canton,  the  Warner 
Bros,  production  head,  who,  with  Warner 
president  Terry  Semel,  is  an  occasional 
visitor  to  Auldbrass.  "We've  had  no 
problems  with  his  finances,"  Canton  told 
me.  "I'm  not  looking  to  be  combative, 
but  Lethal  Weapon  came  in  on  budget  and 
Lethal  Weapon  2  came  in  under." 

In  other  words,  maybe  there's  no 
problem  with  Joel  Silver  that  can't  be 
explained  by  the  envy  that  inevitably 
surrounds  someone  who's  aggressive, 
blunt  to  the  point  of  abrasiveness,  com- 
pletely uninterested  in  playing  by  the 
rules,  and,  despite  all  that,  on  the  verge 
of  another  hit.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case, 
the  Hollywood  buzz  is  misdirected.  But 
then,  how  to  explain  the  behavior  at 
Twentieth  Century  Fox? 
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n  mid-May,  Joe  Roth  [president  of 
Twentieth  Century  Fox]  and  Barry 
Diller  [chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Fox, 
Inc.]  met  with  the  upper  echelon  of  the 
film  division,"  says  one  of  the  town's 
more  reliable  producers.  They  declared 
what  has  been  described  as  a  "red 
alert,"  in  order  to  get  control  of  the  pic- 
ture and  release  it  on  time.  But  as  I  di- 
aled my  way  through  the  Fox  directory, 
it  seemed  executives  had  taken  "red 
alert"  literally.  Half  a  dozen  people  end- 
ed the  conversation  as  soon  as  I  identi- 
fied myself.  A  few  others  were  cryptic: 
"It  pains  Joe  Roth  enormously  to  be  en- 
slaved to  someone  who  operates  the  way 
Joel  does."  One  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
When  I  asked  to  speak  to  her  boss  about 
Silver,  she  quipped,  "Has  he  bought 
you  anything  yet?"  In  fact,  he  hadn't — 
that  would  be  too  obvious.  Far  shrewd- 
er, I  thought,  was  the  effort  to  buy  mc 
whole,  which,  unless  I've  lost  my  ability 
to  assess  these  overtures,  occurred  when 
Silver  Pictures  president  Michael  Levy 
pleasantly  suggested  that  I  write  screen- 
plays for  Joel. 

In  early  June,  I  met  with  Fox  presi 
dent   Joe    Roth.    The    first   of   Holly- 
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THE  FLAT  EARTH, 
OAT  BRAN  AND  POLISH  VODKA. 


i —   *         " 

If    O    D    K    Ail 
WYBQgOWA     1 1 


*^T*\  The  time:  centuries  aco.  The  prevail- 
ing belief:  the  earth  was  flat.  There  were 
plagues.  And  oat  bran  was  still  a  few    # 
hundred  years  away.  \  on  the  plus 
side,  oat  bran  was  still  a  good  few  « 
hundred  years  away.  you  could  buy  a 
pretty  nifty  castle  for  $132.00.  and  there 
was  Polish  vodka.  Wyborowa.  (Vee-ba-rova.) 
First  distilled  centuries  aco.  And  legend- 
ary EVER  SINCE.      \r  A  TYPICAL  POLISH  REPAST 


BACK  THEN, 


for  ex- 


All  OF   WHICH   WAS  TOPPED   OFF   WITH,    OF 

course,  Wyborowa.  ^^  Why 
has  it  flourished  since 
the  earth  was  flat? 
)  Taste  it.  You  will  find  it 
smooth.  a  result  of  a 
triple-distilling  process  used  centuries 
aco.  Before  they  discovered 
shortcuts.  X  Presently, 
it's  still  possible  to  enjoy 
Wyborowa  in  much  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  was 
enioyed  aces  aco. 
Straight.  All  that's 


V 


ample,  might  include  borscht, 

iellied  carp,  roast  pork,  polish  sausace, 

quail  eccs.  And  dessert?  Polish  pastries. 


required  is  a  com 
fortable  chair,  a 
clean  class  and  a 
bottle  of  said 
vodka.  The  quail 
ecgs  are  optional 


Vee-ba-rova'    vodka    from    Poland.   Enjoyed    for    centuries    straight 


'  WYBOROWA  WODKA  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  40%  AND  50%  ALCOHOL  BY  VOLUME  (80  AND  100  PROOF).  ©1990  •  IMPORTED  BY  375  SPIRITS  CO.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 
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wood's  summer  movies  had  opened 
with  astounding  grosses,  but  despite 
awesome  predictions  for  Die  Hard  2's 
earnings,  few  at  Fox  were  gloating. 
Originally  budgeted  at  $40  million — 
not  including  promotion  costs — the 
movie  was  coming  in  at  closer  to  $70 
million. 

Rupert  Murdoch,  who  owns  Fox,  has 
been  pressed  for  cash  of  late,  and  it 
would  help  if  the  old  familiar  source 
produced  it.  Sky  Channel,  a  satellite 
start-up,  will  burn  money  for  years.  Fox 
TV  is  expanding  and  will  probably  stun 
the  networks  when  The  Simpsons  goes 
against  The  Cosby  Show  next  fall,  but  it 
doesn't  yet  generate  significant  profit. 
Film  is  where  other  communications 
companies  have  been  coining  money — 


Silver  wanted  Art  Deco,  and  he  got  it. 
What  people  remember  is  the  way 
he  got  it.  "He  made  the  issue  of  his  new 
desk  as  important  as  filmmaking." 


and  venerable  Fox  could  use  more  than 
one  blockbuster.  Remember,  this  is  the 
studio  that  last  topped  the  $100  million 
mark  with  Big.  Outside  Fox,  Murdoch 
and  Diller  were  said  to  be  looking  at  Joe 
Roth  the  way  George  Steinbrenner  eyes 
Yankee  managers. 

It's  a  little  early  to  be  making  predic- 
tions about  Roth — he's  been  at  Fox  for 
only  a  year,  and  Die  Hard  2,  which  has 
caused  him  so  much  aggravation,  may 
also  prove  to  be  his  salvation.  Even  if 
his  other  films  bomb,  there  are  excel- 
lent reasons  to  keep  him  around.  He's 
been  very  successful  producing  movies 
in  the  $10  to  $12  million  range,  and, 
unlike  every  other  studio  head,  he's 
even  directed  a  few  (most  recently, 
Coupe  de  Vilte).  He  is,  moreover,  hon- 
est and  direct,  an  open-shirted,  tieless 
executive  who  loves  his  family  and 
reads  the  sports  pages.  Not  the  kind  of 
man  who  has  legions  of  enemies  hop- 
ing he'll  fail. 

Still,  Roth's  job  was  thought  to  be  on 
the  line — and  Joel  Silver  was  thought  to 
be  a  large  part  of  the  reason.  Not  only 
had  Die  Hard  2  gone  over  budget  by  as 
much  as  $30  million,  but  a  source  out- 
side Fox  suggested  there  had  been  over- 
runs on  Silver's  other  two  films  as  well. 
"Ford  Fairlane  went  $8  million  over, 
and  Predator  2  cost  as  much  as  $18  mil- 


lion more  than  they  planned,"   this 
source  contended. 

In  the  first  interview  he'd  given  since 
V affaire  Silver  began,  Roth  told  me  that 
Die  Hard  2's  runaway  budget  was  the 
result  of  ambition,  bad  luck,  and  inflexi- 
ble release  dates.  "When  I  came  in  last 
year,  Fox  had  no  summer  product  for 
1990,"  Roth  explained.  "I  met  with 
Tom  Pollock  [head  of  Universal]  and 
Jeff  Katzenberg  [head  of  Disney  Stu- 
dios]. They  said,  'Forget  summer  1990. 
It's  over.  We  didn't  make  our  first  sum- 
mer— or  our  first  Christmas.'  That  was 
all  I  needed  to  hear.  I  said,  'O.K.,  let's 
get  competitive.'  " 

On  a  plane  to  London,  Roth  read  the 
studio's  fifteen  strongest  scripts.  When 
he  returned,  he  met  with  Silver  and  Gor- 
don,   handed   them 
one   called   58   Min- 
utes, and  announced, 
"This   is  Die  Hard 
2."    Unfortunately, 
Bruce  Willis  and  Sil- 
ver were  scheduled  to 
make  Hudson  Hawk 
for  Tri-Star's    1990 
summer;  fortunately, 
Tri-Star  was   willing 
to  postpone  the  film. 
Everything  looked  rosy. 
Then  the  chaos  began. 
The  first  problem  was  an  unrealistic 
opening  date.   Fox   put  teasers  on  its 
Christmas  movies  announcing  that  Die 
Hard  2  would  open  on  June  29.  (In  the 
end,  it  was  pushed  back  to  July  4.)  Mar- 
keting moved  into  high  gear.  But  the  fin- 
ished script  was  delivered  only  one  day 
before  the  start  of  shooting.  And  then 
the  weather  wouldn't  cooperate. 

"One  snow  sequence  was  just  thirty 
seconds  long,  but  we  shot  it  in  eight  dif- 
ferent locations,"  Roth  said.  "In  that 
situation,  Joel  was  a  director,  not  a  pro- 
ducer. His  life  is  on  the  line,  and  he's 
ruthless.  Half  of  that  is  great — the  film 
will  thrill  audiences.  But  Joel  lives  only 
for  that  hour.  It  took  me  a  while  to  fig- 
ure out  he  was  also  overwhelmed." 

It  took  Fox  bookkeepers  somewhat 
longer.  "The  production  was  moving  so 
fast,  it  was  impossible  to  catch  up  to  the 
costs,"  Roth  said.  "Later,  we  had  to 
figure  out  why  information  was  slow 
and  how  experienced  people  didn't 
know  what  was  happening.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  one  is  culpable  of  know- 
ing the  real  numbers  and  saying,  'Don't 
tell  Fox,'  or,  on  Fox's  side,  of  know- 
ing and  covering  it  up.  It  just  happened 
too  quickly  for  everybody.  For  me,  Die 
Hard  2  was  a  systems  check  and,  in 


part,  a  systems  failure.  I  hope  the  sys- 
tem won't  be  tested  this  badly  again." 

It  probably  won't  be — not  by  Joel  Sil- 
ver, anyway.  His  other  films,  Roth  ad- 
mitted, also  came  in  over  budget,  but 
not  dramatically.  "We  manage  differ- 
ently now,"  Roth  said,  a  discreet  way  of 
acknowledging  that  the  studio  had  taken 
control  of  Predator  2.  As  for  Silver,  all 
reports  suggest  that  he  is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  denial.  Not  that  he  necessarily 
did  something  wrong  and  can't  confront 
it — what  he  can't  face  is  that  yet  another 
studio  has,  very  firmly,  told  him  no  and 
stuck  to  it.  But  shed  no  tears  for  Joel 
Silver.  He  has  his  new  five-year  deal 
with  Warner  Bros.,  and  he's  just  joined 
David  Geffen  as  the  producer  of  The 
Last  Boy  Scout,  from  a  Shane  Black 
screenplay.  He  still  shops  so  compul- 
sively that  some  friends,  recalling  the 
excesses  of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
refer  to  him  as  "Citizen  Silver."  And 
in  South  Carolina,  the  restoration  con- 
tinues. 

And  yet  he  has,  in  uncharacteristically 
quiet  ways,  hinted  that  life  may  be 
changing  for  him.  Leaving  a  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  exhibition,  Silver  told  a 
friend,  "You  know,  I  think  I'm  ready  to 
get  married  and  have  kids."  That  re- 
minded his  friend  of  the  time  he  and  Sil- 
ver were  watching  Lethal  Weapon  2  in 
the  editing  room.  The  bathroom  scene 
was  on — the  one  in  which  Mel  Gibson 
and  Danny  Glover  realize  that  the  room 
is  wired  to  explode,  and  that  one  or 
both  of  them  might  die.  "I  was  watch- 
ing Mel  get  choked  up,"  Silver's 
friend  recalls,  "and  I  said,  'This  movie 
is  about  love.'  And  Joel  said,  'Why  do 
you  think  I  play  so  much  Christmas 
music  in  these  films?'  " 

There's  Christmas  music  in  Die  Hard 
2  as  well.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  fade 
out  with  an  image  of  Joel  Silver  in  a 
sleigh,  real  snow  falling,  and  his  arms 
around  a  wife  and  child.  See  him,  in- 
stead, as  a  solo  act  at  home  last  Christ- 
mas, when  his  good  friend  Cary  Woods 
and  Woods's  fiancee,  Emily  Cinader, 
arrived  with  goodies.  Cinader,  who  is 
the  head  of  design  at  J.  Crew,  knows  a 
thing  or  two  about  presentation  and  had 
labored  over  the  gift  paper.  "Jesus,  who 
wrapped  this?"  Silver  exclaimed  and 
raced  to  the  phone.  You  see,  in  Die 
Hard  2,  guns  and  explosives  are  con- 
cealed in  Christmas  presents,  and  Silver 
wanted  his  production  designer  to  study 
Cinader's  technique  before  he  opened 
his  presents.  Explosives  in  pretty  pack- 
ages— that's  an  idea  Joel  Silver  can  re 
late  to.  And,  maybe,  live  by.  □ 
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A  few  months 
after  Chico  Mendes 
was  killed, 
his  widow,  llzamar 
[far  left),  was  coping 
with  movie  rights 
and  a  stagnating 
murder  investigation. 


In  this  excerpt  from  a  new  book, 

The  World  Is  Burning,  greed,  ambition, 

and  Hollywood  shatter  the 

legacy  of  the  eco-martyr  of  the  rain  forest 

THE  SECOND  DEATH  OF 
CHICO  MENDES 

BY  ALEX  SHOUMATOFF 


few  blocks  from  the  oily 
Copacabana  beach,  a  legless  man  with 
an  extraordinarily  beautiful  and  digni- 
fied profile  was  wheeling  up  and  down 
the  Avenida  Nossa  Senhora  de  Copaca- 
bana on  a  tray.  Occasionally  a  street  kid 
tore  through  the  crowd  with  someone's 
wallet.  The  Incredible  Hulk,  a  seven- 
foot-tall  mulatto  with  dreadlocks,  wear- 
ing only  a  jacket  and  underpants,  bare- 
foot, his  calves  swollen  with  hideous 
sores,  mingled  with  whores  in  spandex 
tights,  not  all  of  them  female.  My  friend 
Julio  Cesar  Monteiro  and  I  were  dodging 
the  sidewalk  vendors  who  hawk  contra- 
band electronics  and  sunglasses  from  Par- 
aguay. "Only  one  cruzado,"  one  of  them 
said,  holding  up  a  pair  of  "Ray-Bens," 
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"which  isn't  worth  a  thing  anymore." 
The  economy  of  Brazil  was  in  even 
more  of  a  mess  than  usual.  "Inflation 
has  gotten  so  bad,"  sighed  Julio  Cesar, 
"that  by  the  time  your  check  clears  it's 
worth  6  percent  less  than  it  was  when 
you  deposited  it."  He  had  started  a  pub- 
lishing house  that  was  now  in  "suspend- 
ed animation"  because  of  the  lousy 
economic  situation.  He  was  staying  at 
home  in  bed  most  of  the  time,  reading 
proofs,  writing. 

Julio  Cesar  had  agreed  to  travel  with 
me  to  the  Amazon  to  work  on  a  book 
about  the  murder  of  Chico  Mendes,  the 
martyred  union  organizer  who  had  be- 
come a  worldwide  cause  cilibre  for  en- 
vironmentalists, but  just  now  we  were 


headed  for  the  exclusive  Barra  da  Tijuca 
district  of  Rio  to  have  lunch  with  Lucelia 
Santos,  a  former  telenovela  (soap  opera) 
star  who  had  become  a  political  activist. 
"Lucelia  is  like  La  Pasionaria,"  Julio 
Cesar  explained.  "She  has  the  same  tra- 
jectory." 

Lucelia's  big  house  in  a  guarded  com- 
pound was  already  overrun  with  guests 
by  the  time  we  got  there:  actors,  writers, 
singers,  dancers — the  Rio  art  scene.  Lu- 
celia is  thirty-two  but  looks  more  like 
thirteen,  resembling  with  her  close- 
cropped  hair  a  fearless,  hyper  Joan  of 
Arc.  She  had  had  an  "ideological  awak- 
ening" during  the  run  of  her  most  fa- 
mous telenovela.  "The  Slave  Isaura." 
in  which  she  played  the  daughter  of  a 
mulatto  slave  and  the  white  administra- 
tor of  a  ranch  in  the  Brazilian  interior. 
Her  character  became  a  leader  of  the  ab- 
olition movement,  and  Lucelia  herself, 
along  with  Julio  Cesar  and  others, 
founded  the  Brazilian  Green  Party. 

Lucelia  met  Chico  Mendes  at  a  con- 
ference where  he  was  talking  about  the 
empales  he  had  organized,  the  nonvio- 
lent blockades  of  the  men  and  machines 
sent  to  bulldoze  and  burn  the  Amazon 
forest.  Mendes  was  a  radicalized  rubber 
tapper  who  was  promoting  the  concept 
of  "extractive  reserves"  where  the  tap- 
pers could  work  unmolested  by  develop- 
ers. "He  was  brilliant."  Lucelia  s;i\s. 
and  she  became  an  important  supporter. 
A  few  months  before  he  was  murdered 
she  went  to  Acre,  the  remote  Amazonian 
state  where  he  lived,  to  help  him  cam- 
paign for  state  deputy.  He  had  received  a 
serious  death  threat,  and  he  "needed 
somebody  from  the  South  there."  The 
idea  was  that  the  presence  of  a  well- 
known  figure  would  deter  his  enemies 
from  attempting  to  harm  him. 

Lucelia  was  a  powerful  ally  for  the 
tappers,  and  the  Opposition  newspaper. 
O  Rio  Bronco,  greeted  her  vviih  a  smeai 
campaign.  Adalbcrto  Aragao.  the  mayoi 

of  Rio  Branco,  the  state  capital,  accused 

her  of  bringing  AIDS  to  the  area   The  km 
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soning  behind  the  accusation  was  that 
Lucelia  had  recently  joined  one  of  the 
Jaime  cults  that  were  sweeping  the  boe- 
mia  of  Rio.  Daime  is  a  hallucinogen 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  ayahuasca 
vine.  "I  had  not  succeeded  in  having  a 
vision  until  I  went  to  the  Uniao  Vegetal, 
one  of  the  daime  centers  outside  Rio 
Branco,"  she  told  me,  "and  there  I  ex- 
perienced satori."  Aideticos,  AIDS  vic- 
tims, were  also  coming  to  the  daime 
centers  in  Acre  for  treatment.  The  hottest 
rock  star  of  the  mo- 
ment, Kazuza,  had 
been  there.  Thus  the 
connection  in  the 
mayor's  mind. 

Lucelia  and  Chi- 
co  went  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Acre,  Fla- 
viano  Melo,  to  tell 
him  about  the  death 
threat  and  to  ask  for 


"Which  is  worse?  To  be  attacked  by 
an  army  of  pistoleiros  or  told 
by  Hollywood  that  you're  going  to 
be  in  the  movies?" 


protection.  The  gov- 
ernor authorized  two  military  policemen 
to  stay  with  Chico.  "But  the  police  were 
inexperienced  and  poorly  armed,"  Lu- 
celia said,  "and  the  situation  there  is  so 
wide-open  that  they  were  probably 
friends  of  the  ranchers,"  Chico's  princi- 
pal enemies. 

On  the  evening  of  December  22, 
1988,  Chico  Mendes  was  killed  by  a 
shotgun  blast  to  the  chest  as  he  stepped 
into  his  backyard.  The  bodyguards  bolt- 
ed immediately. 

MURDER  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL 

Unlike  Lucelia,  but  like  most  Brazilians 
from  the  South,  Julio  Cesar  had  never 
seen  the  Amazon.  He  showed  up  at  the 
airport  for  our  trip  to  Acre  with  a  suit- 
case containing  his  silk  pajamas,  half  a 
dozen  paperback  novels,  and  a  battery  of 
pills,  the  baggage  of  a  Rio  intellectual. 

North  of  Cuiaba,  about  a  thousand 
miles  from  Rio,  with  nearly  a  thousand 
more  to  go  before  we  hit  our  destination, 
we  could  see  some  haze,  a  grass  fire 
near  the  airport,  but  otherwise  not  much 
of  the  burning  that  had  focused  so  much 
attention  on  this  part  of  the  world.  When 
we  hit  the  Acrean  border,  however,  near 
Placido  de  Castro,  the  cleared  space  be- 
gan to  spread  like  a  disease. 

In  Rio  Branco,  the  stepping-off  point 
for  visits  to  the  isolated  world  of  the  rub- 
ber tappers,  the  entire  street  in  front  of 
our  hotel,  the  Inacio  Palace,  had  been 
torn  up.  New  sewer  lines  and  water 
mains  were  being  put  in.  A  big  sign 
hung  over  the  mess:  "The  Battle  for 
Progress."  Across  the  street  was  a  new 
fast-food  restaurant.  In  the  Inacio's  lob- 


Robert  Redford's 
candidate  to 
play  Chico's  wife  was 
Sonia  Braga  (top). 
But  David  Puttnam 
[above,  right)  may 
end  up  making  the 
movie,  having 
inherited  the  rights 
from  Peter  Guber  and 
Jon  Peters  [right]. 


by  several  ambitious  young  men  were 
installing  a  mock-up  of  the  Villa  Brinco 
de  Ouro,  a  planned  community  like  the 
ones  that  pop  up  in  the  palmetto  scrub  of 
South  Florida.  It  will  have  its  own  shop- 
ping mall  and,  to  assuage  Brazilian  nos- 
talgia for  the  beach,  a  pool  with  a  wave- 
making  machine. 

"This  force,"  Julio  Cesar  said,  indi- 
cating the  open  trenches  and  the  "Battle 
for  Progress"  sign,  "this  is  what  killed 
Chico."  But  Progress  didn't  pull  the 
trigger.  Chico  Mendes  was  literally 
killed,  it  seems  clear,  by  some  local 
ranchers  who  were  fed  up  with  his  em- 
pates  and  union  organizing.  The  police 
blame  Chico's  murder  on  a  twenty-two- 
year-old  rancher  named  Darci  Alves, 
who  is  said  to  have  acted  at  the  behest  of 
his  father,  Darli.  Both  are  in  prison 
awaiting  trial.  Many  people  believe, 
however,  that  the  Alveses  were  just  the 
instruments  of  a  broader  conspiracy  to 
eliminate  Chico. 

Until  his  murder,  and  the  international 
outcry  that  ensu  :d,  few  Brazilians  had 
ever  heard  of  Chico  Mendes.  But  he  had 
been  taken  up  by  environmentalists,  for 


whom  he  became  a  spokes- 
man, and  it  was  this  connec- 
tion that  made  him  world 
famous.  In  1985,  Mary  Alle- 
gretti,  a  Brazilian  anthropolo- 
gist working  with  the  tappers, 
had  introduced  Chico  to  Ste- 
ven Schwartzman,  an  Ameri- 
can  anthropologist 
lobbying  against  the 
destructive  Amazonian 
development  programs 
of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  A 
year   later,    Adrian 
Cowell,  a  British  film- 
maker who  had  been 
documenting  the   de- 
struction of  Rondonia, 
the  next  state  to  the 
east,  also  picked  up  on 
the  importance  of  Chi- 
co's work,  and  started  following 
him  around  with  a  camera. 

Allegretti,  Schwartzman,  and 
Cowell  realized  that  Chico  would 
sell  better  abroad  as  an  ecologist 
than  as  a  radical  union  leader.  The 
Ford  Foundation  was  committed 
to  saving  the  rain  forest,  but  it 
would  look  askance  at  Chico's  af- 
filiations with  the  Communist  Par- 
ty of  Brazil,  which  followed  the 
Albanian  Marxist  model  and  occa- 
sionally blew  up  banks.  So  it  was 
under  environmentalist  auspices  that  he 
was  flown  to  the  United  States  to  testify 
against  the  paving  of  a  road  into  Acre. 
And  it  was  because  of  his  high  profile 
that  the  ranchers'  organization,  the  Ru- 
ral Democratic  Union  (U.D.R.),  became 
more  hostile.  There  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  rural  violence  since  the 
U.D.R.  came  into  existence  in  1984, 
seven  hundred  killings  by  the  end  of 
1988,  as  opposed  to  nine  hundred  during 
the  previous  two  decades.  The  killing 
became  not  only  more  frequent,  but 
more  open.  It  reached,  according  to  an 
op-ed  piece  in  the  Jornal  do  Brasil,  "the 
level  of  organized  political  terrorism." 

One  bit  of  evidence  that  suggests 
more  people  than  the  Alveses  were  in- 
volved in  the  murder  of  Chico  Mendes 
was  an  announcement  in  the  December  5 
edition  of  O  Rio  Branco  that  a  "two- 
hundred-megaton  bomb"  was  soon  go- 
ing to  explode  in  Acre  "with  national 
and  international  repercussions."  The 
announcement  was  followed  by  a  savage 
critique  of  Chico. 

But  the  bomb  blew  up  in  the  ranchers' 
laces;  the  uproar  over  Chico's  murder 
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was  far  greater  than  they  had  anticipat- 
ed. There  was  something  about  the  im- 
age of  this  gentle,  heroic  man  being 
killed  in  cold  blood  because  he  was  try- 
ing to  save  the  forest  that  was  particular- 
ly saddening  and  infuriating.  It  wasn't, 
moreover,  just  any  forest.  It  was  the 
Amazon  forest,  the  largest,  most  biolog- 
ically diverse,  and  most  mysterious  wil- 
derness on  earth;  a  natural 
sanctuary  with  a  special 
mystique.  And  this  sanctu- 
ary had  been  violated.  The 
murder  of  Chico   Mendes 


with  a  strange  mania,"  and  another 
headline   screamed   that  aids  HAS  AR- 

RIVFD.  AIDS  CREATES  PANIC  IN  THE  CAPI- 
TAL. A  student  named  Ruric  Mendonga 
had  come  down  with  it.  (The  Gazeta  ne- 
glected to  reveal  that  Ruric  was  the  lover 
of  a  blonde  masseuse  several  members 
of  Rio  Branco's  upper  echelons  had 
been  getting  it  on  with.)  But  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Gazeta  about  Chico,,  the 
tappers'  struggle,  or  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  ranchers  and  environmental- 
ists over  clearing  the  land.  Which 
seemed  a  little  surprising,  since  a  few 


Jt  "This  media-mobilized  environmentalist!)  is 
s      all  ballet/'  said  a  disillusioned  reporter. 
"It's  consuming  itself  in  trendiness " 


The  anthropologists  Steven  Schwartzman 
(top)  and  Mary  Allegretti  [above,  with 
llzamar  Mendes)  made  Chico  famous,  then 
fell  out  with  his  widow  over  the  movie  deal. 


was  no  ordinary  murder.  It  was  as  if  a 
high-ranking  man  of  the  cloth  had  been 
cut  down.  It  was  murder  in  the  cathe- 
dral.   It    was   also.  .  .a   great    movie. 

WHERE  HAVE  ALL 
THE  HEROES  GONE? 


To  Julio  Cesar,  Chico  was  the  first  fig- 
ure of  stature  Brazil  had  produced  in  re- 
cent memory,  and  his  example  offered  a 
chance  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
country.  "We  produced  a  real  hero,"  he 
said.  But  as  a  cynical  Brazilian  journal- 
ist pointed  out  to  me,  it  was  Chico's 
"second  death,"  his  multimedia  canni- 
balization  by  the  modern  world,  that  had 
made  the  most  waves. 

Now,  six  months  after  the  murder,  the 
brouhaha  had  died  down,  and  the  local 
papers  had  reverted  to  the  usual  formula, 
sex  and  crime.  The  Gazeta  came  up  with 
the  most  amazing  stuff.  One  item  de- 
scribed  a    "Paraguayan   pantie   sniffer 


months  earlier  the  paper 
had  been  full  of  stories 
and  hard-hitting  editorials 
about  the  U.D.R.  and  the 
purported  "death  squads" 
in  the  civil  police.  I  decid- 
ed to  pay  a  visit  to  Silvio 
Martinello,  the  Gazeta' s 
editor,  in  his  little  office 
above  an  automotive- 
parts  store. 

What's  happening  with 
the  murder  investigation?  I  asked  him. 

"Not  much,"  Silvio  said.  "There 
have  been  no  further  assassinations,  but 
that's  because  the  press  was  on  the 
ranchers'  cases.  They're  just  waiting  for 
the  waters  to  settle." 

We  talked  about  the  political  structure 
of  Acre.  "Flaviano  [the  state  governor 
and  also  owner  of  the  Gazeta,  and  there- 
fore Silvio's  boss]  represents  traditional 
politics."  Silvio  explained.  "His  father 
was  a  state  deputy  and  mayor  of  Rio 
Branco,  and  he  has  a  certain  conflict 
with  the  ranchers.  But  if  the  ranchers' 
candidate,  Narciso  Mendes.  gets  to  be 
governor,  he  has  promised  to  clear  30 
percent  of  the  forest,  and  then  Acre  will 
explode."  Narciso  had  claimed  that  the 
Amazon  forest  was  "decadent  and  needs 
human  intervention  to  regenerate."  He 
advocated  putting  nuclear  power  plants 
in  its  place. 

I  sensed  that  Silvio  was  holding  some- 
thing back,  but  I  thought  it  unwise  to  ask 
him  why  Governor  Flaviano  had,  in  my 
opinion,  lost  the  chance  to  neutralize  the 
ranchers  and  win  political  prestige  lor 
himself  by  vigorously  prosecuting  Chi- 


co's murderers.  If  he  could  have  shown 
that  justice  worked  in  Acre,  he  would 
have  been  hailed  as  a  national  hero  and 
would  have  restored  his  own  credibility, 
which  had  been  badly  tarnished  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  he  reportedly  diverted 
flood-relief  donations  to  his  wife,  who 
used  them  to  buy  votes  for  him. 

A  few  days  later  Julio  Cesar  and  I  ran 
<into  one  of  the  Gazeta' s  star  reporters, 
Flamfnio  Araripe,  at  the  poolside  bar  of 
the  Pinheiro  Palace  hotel.  A  handsome 
man  of  thirty-seven,  Flamfnio  had  writ- 
ten some  of  the  toughest  stories  about 
the  tappers'  struggle,  but  he  told  us  that 
he  had  just  quit  the  paper  and  was  mov- 
ing to  northeastern  Brazil.  Governor 
Flaviano  had  stopped  the  coverage  of  the 
tappers  and  the  murder.  "The  situation 
is  completely  rotten,"  he  said.  "Fla- 
viano is  selling  land  set  aside  for  coloni- 
zation projects  to  the  big  landowners. 
He's  into  all  kinds  of  illicit  enrich- 
ment, like  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
for  the  road  linking  Acre  with  a  port  on 
the  Pacific." 

Flamfnio  said  that  he  had  come  to 
Acre  in  1983  from  Sao  Paulo.  "I  am 
a  participant  of  the  Uniao  Vegetal,  a 
daimista."  This  surprised  me.  He 
seemed  such  a  clean-cut,  hardworking 
guy  that  I  had  pegged  him  as  a  Brazil- 
ian yuppie. 

"The  death  of  Chico  was  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  Gazeta , " 
Flamfnio  went  on.  "Circulation  jumped 
like  crazy.  But  then  some  of  the  ranchers 
linked  to  the  murder  explained  to  Fla- 
viano that  the  tappers  were  going  to  vote 
for  the  Workers'  Party  and  not  for  him. 
The  coverage  didn't  stop  all  at  once.  It 
trickled  out.  The  ranchers  used  the  gov- 
ernor's fear  of  not  being  re-elected  to 
stick  it  to  the  tappers.  He  realized  his 
real  interests  lay  with  the  elite." 

So  that  explained  the  gagging  of  the 
Gazeta.  the  Paraguayan  pantie  sniffer. 

What's  happening  in  Xapuri?  I  asked. 
Xapuri  was  where  Chico  lived  and 
where  the  tappers  were  well  organized. 

"There's  no  clearing  going  on  there  at 
all.  The  tappers  won't  allow  it.  But  the 
struggle  has  already  been  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  ranchers.  This  media-mobi- 
lized environmentalism  is  all  ballet. 
Pictures  of  beautiful  places  with  only 
trees  are  beautiful.  They  sell  papers,  but 
the  ranchers  will  win  because  they  have 
the  power.  There  are  only  three  things 
that  could  stop  them.  One,  still  legisla 
tion.  Two,  the  organization  of  the  tap 
pers.  Three,  the  network  of  international 
support.  But  the  problem  is  that,  one. 

the  legislation  is  not  obeyed;  two,  the 
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organization  of  the  tappers  is  in  sham- 
bles; and,  three,  the  international  net- 
work is  consuming  itself  in  trendiness." 

So  you're  leaving  because  you're  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  situation?  I  asked. 

"No.  Actually  I'm  leaving  for  climat- 
ic reasons.  I  have  terrible  asthma,  and 
it's  incredibly  humid  here.  I'm  amazed  I 
ever  had  the  energy  to  write  all  those 
stories." 


THE  MOVIE 

"You  know,  this  place  is  getting  to  look 
more  and  more  like  the  movie  China- 
town/' I  said  to  Julio  Cesar.  "Everyone 
is  compromised." 

"It  was  Acre  that  killed  Chico  Men- 
des,"  he  agreed,  "a  silent  con- 
sensus of  the  whole  society." 

But  what  really  blew  things 
apart  was  foreign  interven- 
tion— the  mind-boggling  de- 
scent of  Hollywood  onto  this 
backwoods  scenario.  The  Chi- 
co Mendes  story  had  been 
pegged  as  a  hot  property  al- 
most instantly.  Robert  Red- 
ford,  David  Puttnam,  Peter  Guber  and 
Jon  Peters,  Dino  De  Laurentiis,  Ted 
Turner,  a  Brazilian  company,  an  Austra- 
lian group,  and  several  others  put  out 
feelers. 

Mary  Allegretti  and  Steven  Schwartz- 
man,  the  principal  advisers  to  the  Chico 
Mendes  Foundation,  which  was  set  up  a 
few  days  after  the  murder,  had  pretty 
much  decided  to  go  with  David  Puttnam 
and  Chris  Menges,  the  cinematographer 
for  The  Mission,  an  epic  movie  about  the 
Jesuits  in  eighteenth-century  Paraguay. 
Menges  was  a  close  associate  of  Adrian 
Cowell,  who  was  also  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  project.  But  Gilson  Pesca- 
dor,  former  padre  of  Xapuri  and  recently 
defeated  Workers'  Party  candidate  for 
mayor,  strongly  felt  that  the  movie  about 
Chico  should  be  made  by  a  Brazilian 
company.  "It's  our  forest  and  our  strug- 
gle and  it  should  be  told  by  Brazilians," 
he  argued. 

I  had  written  about  the  murder  for 
Vanity  Fair  and  had  myself  been  del- 
uged with  movie  offers.  I  accepted  the 
one  from  Robert  Redford,  who  wanted 
to  make  a  big  Hollywood  feature  film  in 
which  he  would  play  a  bad  guy,  a  ruth- 
less American  manager  of  a  multination- 
al project.  Steven  Spielberg  would 
direct. 

By  Easter  time,  four  months  after 
Chico  was  killed,  when  the  "First  En- 
counter of  the  People  of  the  Forest"  was 
held  in  Rio  Branco,  competition  for  the 
movie  rights  had  reached  epic  propor- 


tions. The  First  Encounter  of  the  People 
of  the  Forest  was  set  up  primarily  to 
bring  together  disparate,  and  historically 
hostile,  communities  living  in  the  Ama- 
zon. A  hundred  and  fifty  rubber  tappers, 
fifty  Indians,  and  260  advisers  and 
guests  attended.  It  was  also  the  place  de- 
creed by  Chico's  widow,  Ilzamar,  and 
the  Mendes  Foundation  for  the  presenta- 
tions from  movieland  suitors.  Most  of- 
fers were  made  through  the  foundation, 
but  Peter  Guber  and  Jon  Peters,  who  en- 
visioned a  film  like  High  Noon,  were 
throwing  piles  of  money  at  individuals, 
hoping  to  divide  and  conquer. 

The  First  Encounter  of  the  People  of 
the  Forest  had  its  lunatic  aspects.  Tap- 


The  First  Encounter 
of  the  People  of  the  Forest 
had  its  lunatic  aspects. 


pers  who  had  never  seen  a  movie  before 
were  treated  to  screenings  of  Menges 's 
Mission  and  A  World  Apart,  to  The  Col- 
or Purple,  Batman,  Rain  Man,  and  Go- 
rillas in  the  Mist.  "I  loved  them  all," 
Ilzamar  would  say  later,  "especially 
Gorillas  in  the  Mist."  By  June,  nine  of- 
fers between  $1.2  and  $1.7  million,  de- 
pending on  how  the  deal  was  calculated, 
were  swirling  in  the  wind.  The  Mendes 
Foundation  created  a  committee  to  re- 
view the  proposals  and  decide  which  one 
was  best.  It  consisted  of  Mary  Alle- 
gretti, Schwartzman,  Gilson  Pescador, 
and  Ilzamar.  In  the  case  of  a  tie,  Ilzamar 
would  have  the  deciding  vote. 

Then  there  was  a  new  twist,  a  further 
complication  in  the  story.  Chico's  first 
wife,  Eunice  Feitosa,  surfaced.  She  and 
her  daughter  by  Chico,  Angela,  were  de- 
manding a  piece  of  the  action.  Allegretti 
suspected  that  Feitosa's  suit  was  a  strate- 
gy to  sabotage  the  movie;  her  lawyer 
was  also,  coincidentally,  the  U.D.R.'s. 
"A  lot  of  people  don't  want  this  picture 
made,"  Allegretti  said.  There  was  some 
question  about  whether  Feitosa's  brief 
marriage  to  Chico  years  before  was 
valid,  because  the  page  in  the  notary's 
register  where  it  should  have  been  re- 
corded was  missing,  and  because  she 
was  unable  to  produce  the  marriage  li- 
cense. 

Early  in  June,  JN  Filmes,  the  Brazil- 
ian movie  company  that  had  been  assid- 
uously courting  Il/amar,  announced  that 
the  foundation  had  chosen  them  to  make 


the  film.  Nelson  Rodrigues,  one  of  the 
company's  partners,  had  good  leftist 
credentials.  He  had  been  imprisoned  by 
the  military  government  and  had  a  tre- 
mendous beard,  which  he  said  he  wasn't 
going  to  cut  until  a  socialist  government 
came  to  power  in  Brazil.  JN  Filmes 
promised  that  the  movie  would  be  "true 
to  the  ideas  of  Chico  Mendes. ' '  The  Jor- 
nal  do  Brasil  reported  that  the  contract 
was  for  $1.76  million. 

But  was  that  that?  Mary  Allegretti 
was  livid.  The  decision  to  go  with  Ro- 
drigues wasn't  the  foundation's  at  all, 
she  said.  Ilzamar  and  Gilson  Pescador 
had  made  it  unilaterally,  without  con- 
sulting the  others  on  the  committee.  Il- 
zamar countered  that  since  she  had  the 
deciding  vote  and  had  cast  it,  she  didn't 
have  to  consult  them.  Allegretti  accused 
Gilson  of  taking  money  to  get  Ilzamar  to 
make  the  deal  with  Rodrigues.  She  said 
that  JN  Filmes  were  complete  deadbeats 
and  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  the 
contract;  their  plan  was  to  resell  the 
rights  to  a  big  Hollywood  studio  for  as 
much  as  they  could  get.  Allegretti  said 
the  deal  was  illegal  and  that  she 
planned  to  sue. 

THE  SUCCESSION 

The  question  of  the  movie  further  rup- 
tured the  tappers'  movement,  which  was 
already  divided  by  the  struggle  for  suc- 
cession. The  T-shirt  that  many  of  Chi- 
co's sympathizers  were  wearing  said, 
"They  Took  Down  One  of  the  Noblest 
Trees  in  the  Amazonian  Union  Move- 
ment, but  Others  Will  Rise  to  Take  Its 
Place."  It  was  a  crowded  field  of  sap- 
lings. The  most  charismatic  of  the  con- 
tenders, the  one  who  gave  the  best 
interviews,  was  Osmarino  Amancio  Ro- 
drigues, a  bearded,  handsome  thirty- 
two-year-old  who  was  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Rubber  Tappers 
and,  many  felt,  the  next  to  be  killed. 
Five  attempts  on  his  life  had  already 
been  made.  Guys  on  horses  and  motor- 
cycles had  circled  his  house  and  shot  it 
up  on  various  occasions.  He  had  been 
struck  by  a  stolen  Mercedes  truck  that 
had  then  slammed  into  a  power  pole, 
plunging  the  neighborhood  into  dark- 
ness. In  1988,  Osmarino  had  run  for 
mayor  of  his  hometown,  Brasileia,  and 
lost.  He  alleged  fraud  and  intimidation 
by  supporters  of  his  opponent,  peons 
of  the  ranchers.  Some  of  the  peons 
were  pistoleiros,  hired  guns. 

Then  there  was  Julio  Nicaeio,  who 
had  sided  with  Ilzamar  in  the  movie  de- 
bacle and  was  romantically  linked  with 
her — but  then,  so  were  Gilson  Pescador 
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and  the  local  pastor,  Padre  Luis.  "They 
say  that  I  was  having  affairs  with  people 
even  before  Chico  was  killed,"  Ilzamar 
complained.  "This  is  a  vicious  lie,  but 
I'm  not  going  to  say  I'm  going  to  be  a 
widow  all  my  life,  either.  I'm  only 
twenty-four." 

Julio  Barbosa,  the  new  president  of 
the  tappers'  national  council,  was  re- 
portedly indecisive  and  too  much  of  a 
nonentity  to  be  the  next  Chico.  Rai- 
mundo  de  Barros,  Chico's  cousin,  was 
too  earnest  and  not  well  spoken.  And 
there  were  "Shiites"  like  Gomercindo 
Clovis  Rodrigues,  the  radicals,  some  of 
whom  were  in  favor  of  armed  conflict 
and  none  of  whom  could  or  would  make 
much  of  a  lobbyist  in  Washington. 

XAPURI 


Julio  Cesar  and  I  caught  a  ride  to  Xa- 
puri,  Chico's  hometown  and  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  with  Padre  Luis.  He  depos- 
ited us  at  the  Hotel  Veneza,  where  ev- 
erybody was  sitting  in  front  of  the  TV, 
watching  the  play-offs  with  Venezuela 
in  the  Copa  America,  which  Brazil  was 
winning. 

The  Veneza  had  done  well  from  Chi- 
co's murder  and  was  adding  several 
more  rooms.  Among  the  glazed-over 
spectators  of  the  soccer  match  sunk  in  a 
row  of  armchairs  before  the  television 
set  were  the  new  prosecutor,  the  fourth 
since  efforts  to  bring  the  murderers  to 
justice  began;  Nilson  de  Oliveira,  the 
detective  in  charge  of  the  investigation: 
and  a  representative  of  JN  Filmes 
whose  job  was  to  keep  people  from 
getting  to  Ilzamar  lest  she  change  her 
mind,  and  to  cater  to  her  and  her  rela- 
tives' every  whim,  flying  them  to  Rio 
Branco  at  the  slightest  ache  of  their 
teeth. 

I  had  met  Ilzamar  a  few  months  earli- 
er, right  after  Chico's  death.  Then  she 
had  been  apprehensive  about  the  future, 
and  worried  about   her  children,   who 
cried  at  night  for  their  father.  The  movie 
deal  had  solved  Ilzamar's  immediate  fi- 
nancial problems.  She  had  bought  a  new 
pickup  truck,  moved  to  a  nicer,  wood- 
frame  house  several  doors  down  the  Rua 
Doutor  Batista  de  Monies  from  the  one 
Chico  had  bought  her,  and  opened  a  res 
taurant  called  Floresta.  An  edge  of  self- 
assertion  had  begun  to  creep  into  her 
interviews.  Chico  wouldn't  let  her  par 
ticipate   in  his  work,   she   said.    Many 
times  he  would  be  sitting  around  with 
his  companheiros  and  she  would  have  t<> 
interrupt  them  with  mundane  matters 
to  ask  for  money  for  food,  or  othei  do 
mestic  problems — and  they  would  58) 
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"Just  give  her  a  sofa  and  a  TV  so  she 
will  stop  bugging  you."  Now  Ilzamar 
was  coming  into  her  own.  "Chico  was 
great,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father," 
she  told  three  women  from  Acre's  bud- 
ding feminist  movement.  "He  didn't  let 
us  lack  for  anything,  but  he  didn't  give 
me  space." 

Chico's  aunt  Cecilia  said  that  Ilzamar 
was  looking  down  on  people  a  bit.  One 
morning  as  I  walked  down  the  Rua  Dou- 
tor  Batista  de  Moraes,  I  found  her  lean- 
ing against  Julio  Nicacio's  big,  shiny 
black  motorcycle.  She  was  wearing 
black  slacks  and  a  black  blouse  and  had 
a  black  leather  pocketbook  over  her 
shoulder;  she  looked  great.  But  I  felt  a 
wave  of  compassion  for  her  also.  She 
had  been  invited  to  step  through  the  pic- 
ture tube.  She  had  been  tapped  by  the 
telenovela  and  her  life  would  never  be 
the  same. 

A  few  days  later  we  stopped  by  her 
house  and  sat  listening  to  a  tribute  that 
the  Acrean  country  singer  Tiao  Natureza 
had  written  to  Chico.  "It's  beautiful,  but 
it's  a  form  of  exploitation,"  Ilzamar 
said.  "Today  somebody  offered  to  sell 
me  two  T-shirts  from  Sao  Paulo  with  his 
image.  His  trademark  is  registered.  I'm 
thinking  of  taking  action." 


Ilzamar  had  signed  with  JN  Filmes 
because,  she  told  us,  Chico  was  Brazil- 
ian, so  she  thought  the  movie  should  be 
Brazilian.  The  company's  representa- 
tive, Adalberto  Calabria,  said  that  they 
were  going  to  make  the  movie  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  the  tappers,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  make  it  in  Xapuri. 
They  were  going  to  build  a  movie  the- 
ater, which  the  town  didn't  have,  and  all 
its  proceeds  would  go  to  the  movement. 
He  said  they  were  looking  for  a  co-pro- 
ducer. Puttnam  and  Redford,  he  said, 
didn't  want  to  do  it  without  the  tap- 
pers' cooperation;  it  was  too  messy. 
But  Peter  Guber  and  Jon  Peters  were 
willing,  and  they  were  already  deep  in 
negotiations. 

Calabria  showed  me  a  contract  in 
which  Guber  offered  Schwartzman  and 
Allegretti  $100,000  apiece  if  they  got 
the  rights  for  him.  "But  if  we  go  in  with 
Guber,  they  don't  get  anything,"  Cala- 
bria explained.  "Since  they  aren't  get- 
ting anything,  Mary's  calling  us  sleazes 
all  makes  sense."  But  it  looks  as  if  Alle- 
gretti was  right,  I  thought.  These  JN 
guys  don't  have  the  money  to  make  the 
movie  on  their  own.  Their  plan  from  the 
beginning  was  to  snap  up  the  rights  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  highest  Holly- 


wood bidder.  So  it  wasn't  going  to  be  a 
Brazilian  production  after  all.  I  won- 
dered if  Ilzamar  realized  that  she'd 
been  taken. 

In  September,  back  in  upstate  New 
York,  I  picked  up  The  New  York  Times 
and  read  an  announcement  that  Guber 
and  Peters  had  acquired  the  movie  rights 
to  the  Chico  Mendes  story  from  "his 
widow  and  other  heirs,"  and  from  Gil- 
son  Pescador,  the  secretary  of  the  Chico 
Mendes  Foundation,  for  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  Peters  claimed  that  he'd  had 
"someone  in  Brazil  working  on  it  every 
day  for  eight  months,"  that  they'd 
leased  airplanes  to  fly  the  family  to 
meetings  in  Rio,  flown  in  VCRs  and 
videocassettes  of  their  movies.  "This 
has  been  a  full-court  press,"  Guber  told 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  There  was  no 
mention  of  the  role  of  JN  Filmes,  of  the 
fact  that  Guber  and  Peters  had  simply 
bought  the  rights  from  the  Brazilian 
company.  Schwartzman,  meanwhile, 
announced  that  Pescador  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  foundation,  which  had 
split  with  Ilzamar  over  the  issue,  and 
that  the  movie  project  had  been  shelved. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  it 
turned  out  that  while  Guber  and  Peters 
were  celebrating  their  acquisition  of  the 
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Rrew  moments  ago  it  was  here,  off  Martinique.  Tomorrow  it  will  be  just 
north  or  Barbados.  The  next  day,  ten  miles  due  south  or  St.  Lucia. 
She  is  the  Royal  Viking  Star.  And  starting  in  October,  you  can 
join  her  as  she  makes  her  rounds  or  the  Southern  Caribbean. 

En  route,  she'll  carry  the  rive-star-plus  service  for  which  she  is 

renowned:  the  Scandinavian 
stewardesses,  the  white-gloved 
waiters,  the  six  sommeliers  — in  short, 
the  countless  many  who  make  us  the 
world's  finest  cruise  line. 
For  more  on  these  rive-  to  fifteen-day  Caribbean  cruises,  contact  your 
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Mendes  rights  they  were  deep  in  negoti- 
ations with  Sony,  which  had  bought  Co- 
lumbia Pictures  and  was  trying  to  hire 
the  pair  away  from  Warner  Bros,  for 
what  ended  up  being  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  A  few  weeks  later  Sony, 
Columbia,  and  Guber-Peters  an- 
nounced their  deal.  Warner  Bros, 
promptly  sued  the  defecting  duo.  A 
settlement  was  reached.  The  films  that 
they  had  acquired  or  put  into  develop- 
ment while  at  Warner's — Batman  II 
and  ///,  Tom  Wolfe's  Bonfire  of  the 
Vanities,  and  the  Mendes  story — would 
stay  there. 

The  latest  word  was  that  Warner 
Bros,  had  turned  the  rights  over  to  David 
Puttnam.  He  had  always  been  Mary  Al- 
legretto's choice,  and  was  simpatico  to 
the  tappers.  The  problem  is,  however, 
that  the  tappers'  council  refuses  to  con- 
sider working  with  a  project  that  JN 
Filmes,  which  had  made  an  end  run 
around  it,  has  anything  to  do  with. 
"How  do  I  take  advantage  of  the  rights 
of  Warner  Bros,  without  confirming  the 
tappers'  worst  fears?"  Puttnam  asked. 
"That's  the  circle  I  haven't  yet  been 
able  to  square." 

"I  don't  know  which  is  worse,"  Julio 
Cesar  said,  "to  be  attacked  by  an  army 


of  pistoleiros  or  told  by  Hollywood  that 
you're   going   to   be   in   the   movies." 

DANCING  WITH  THE  RANCHERS 

Cabegas,  "heads,"  was  the  word  used 
in  the  Brazilian  press  for  the  leaders  of 
the  right-wing  cabal  that  was  presumed 
to  have  been  behind  Chico's  murder. 
And  the  archvillain,  the  cabega  of  the 
cabegas,  was  Joao  Branco,  who  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  local  ranchers'  or- 
ganization, the  U.D.R.,  at  the  time  of 
the  killing.  Branco  had  come  from  Mato 
Grosso  do  Sul  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventies  and  made  his  money  as  a  lawyer 
for  groups  wanting  to  buy  land.  He  was  a 
partner  in  O  Rio  Branco  and  Radio  and 
TV  Rio  Branco  with  Narciso  Mendes. 
When  the  shit  hit  the  fan  over  Chico's 
murder,  Branco  fell  out  with  the 
U.D.R.'s  national  president,  Ronaldo 
Caiado.  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
bandidos  in  the  Amazon,"  Caiado  an- 
nounced. But  Branco  was  still  the  hero  of 
the  ranchers  in  Acre.  "He's  an  exception- 
al guy , ' '  one  of  them  had  told  Julio  Cesar. 
"He  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  The  campaign 
against  him  is  political  assassination." 

Julio  Cesar  had  been  busy  down  at  the 
pool  at  the  Pinheiro  Palace  in  Rio  Bran- 
co after  we  returned  from  Xapuri.   I 


thought  he  was  just  soaking  up  rays  in 
his  skimpy  striped  bathing  suit,  recover- 
ing from  culture  shock  and  what  seemed 
to  be  a  psychosomatic  reaction  to  too 
much  outdoors,  but  apparently  he  had 
been  working  the  phones,  because  sud- 
denly he  had  an  invitation  through  his 
new  rancher  friend,  Assuero  Veronez,  to 
meet  for  dinner — at  the  airport  restau- 
rant (where  Chico's  murder  was  said  to 
have  been  planned),  with  Joao  Branco. 

That  evening  at  about  ten  o'clock,  As- 
suero, a  perfectly  presentable,  civilized 
guy,  picked  us  up  at  the  hotel.  With  him 
was  his  wife,  Marisa,  a  witty  Brazilian 
beauty.  They  were  an  attractive  couple, 
always  joking  and  laughing.  We  drove 
out  to  the  airport,  which  was  deserted.  It 
was  a  little  creepy,  this  restaurant  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere,  a  perfect  place  for 
conspiracy,  for  Chico  to  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Assuero  led  us  to  an 
unobtrusive  door,  beyond  which  a  party 
was  in  progress.  A  couple  of  dozen  men 
were  sitting  at  the  tables  with  their 
wives,  all  of  whom  looked  as  if  they  had 
stepped  right  out  of  a  telenovela,  or  out 
of  the  pages  of  Casa  e  Fazenda,  the  Bra- 
zilian Town  &  Country.  They  were  sit- 
ting there  carving  up  thick,  juicy  steaks, 
drinking  malt  scotch,  and  screaming 
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with  delight  at  one  another's  jokes. 

We  sat  with  Neto,  Assuero's  blond, 
redneck,  impeccably  Aryan  cousin,  who 
was  a  lawyer  for  the  U.D.R.  "Shake  the 
hand  that  pulled  the  trigger,"  he  said, 
and  everyone  laughed  boisterously.  Ne- 
to's  wife  was  the  classic  bored  suburban 
matron.  She  dabbled  in  daime  and  herb- 
al medicine. 

The  door  opened  and  a  man  strode  in, 
like  Clint  Eastwood  bursting  into  a  sa- 
loon. He  came  over  to  our  table,  sat 
down,  and,  gripping  my  hand  firmly, 
said  in  a  low,  deep  voice,  like  a  braying 
bull,  "Branco."  The  waiter  quickly 
brought  him  a  liter  of  scotch,  a  glass, 
and  a  bucket  of  ice. 

After  the  usual  pleasantries  had  been 
exchanged  we  got  down 
to  business.  Branco  told 
a  version  of  events  dif- 
ferent from  the  ones 
we'd  been  hearing.  He 
insisted  that  the  murder 
was  a  personal  matter 
between   Chico   and 
Darli  and  Darci  Alves. 
"We  are  not  such  idiots        _^^^^^_ 
that   we   would   give 
these  guys  a  martyr," 
he  said.  "What's  going  on  is  all  about 
the  battle  between  Flaviano  and  Narciso. 
I  betrayed  Flaviano  in  the  last  election.  At 
the  last  moment  I  withdrew  my  support, 
so  he  took  revenge  on  me  by  implicating 
me  in  the  murder  through  the  Gazeta." 

He  mused,  "Chico  was  a  tremendous 
innocent.  He  did  a  great  job  for  the  tap- 
pers, transforming  them  into  property 
owners ...  It  was  the  greenhouse  effect 
that  brought  notoriety  to  him." 

The  women  at  the  next  table  were  talk- 
ing too  much,  disturbing  Branco's  train  of 
thought,  not  giving  the  proper  respect.  In 
a  sudden,  violent  motion,  frightening  in 
its  authority,  he  slammed  his  fist  on  the 
table.  The  women  clammed  up. 

"We're  suffering  from  this  festival  of 
disinformation,"  Branco  went  on.  "My 
daughter  comes  home  from  school  and 
says,  'Papa,  is  it  true  that  you  set  the 
forest  on  fire  and  that  we're  all  going  to 
die  because  of  what  you're  doing?'  Do 
you  think  I  want  to  leave  my  ranch  a 
desert  for  my  daughter  or  for  a  bunch  of 
miserable  wretches  to  invade? 

"We  have  only  one  point  in  our  favor: 
the  truth." 

Silence.  Approval. 

We  talked  for  an  hour  or  so  about  spe- 
cifics. Then  Julio  Cesar  and  I  went  back  to 
the  Inacio  Palace.  I  poured  nightcaps 
from  the  frigo-bar.  What  if  Branco  was 
telling  the  truth?  I  wondered.  What  if  his 


involvement  in  the  murder  was  pure  fabri- 
cation, disinformation?  But  I  had  a  gut 
feeling  that  Branco  was  in  it  up  to  his 
eyeballs.  I  kept  thinking  about  that  mo- 
ment when  he  slammed  his  fist  on  the  table. 

The  next  afternoon  Assuero,  in  jeans 
and  cowboy  boots  and  hat,  came  by  for 
us  in  his  new  Chevy  pickup,  and  as  we 
sped  down  the  unpaved,  heavily  rutted  '• 
road  toward  Porto  Velho,  kicking  up 
dust,  I  almost  forgot  that  we  were  in  the 
Amazon  and  not  Texas.  Assuero  had 
even  been  to  Texas.  He'd  gone  there  to 
buy  a  quarter  horse. 

After  visiting  the  ranchers'  new 
slaughterhouse,  we  went  to  a  cattle  auc- 
tion that  was  being  held  by  the  U.D.R. 
The  men  were  all  dressed  in  western 


We  sat  with  Neto,  the  impeccably 
Aryan  lawyer  for  the  ranchers' 
organization.  "Shake  the  hand  that 
pulled  the  trigger"  he  said. 


duds,  and  the  women  wore  designer 
jeans  and  shades  and  lizardskin  cowboy 
boots.  The  whiskey  and  the  beef  shish 
kebabs  were  free. 

We  ran  into  Joao  Branco  again,  and 
he  sat  down  and  continued  his  apologia. 
"We  are  not  devastating,  we  are  creat- 
ing," he  said.  "A  rancher  is  a  rancher. 
It's  in  the  blood.  You'll  find  the  same 
culture  in  Australia.  One  of  the  big  mis- 
takes of  the  Brazilian  government  is  to 
give  the  land  to  people  without  a  voca- 
tion for  it.  They  just  turn  around  and  sell 
it.  The  conflict  only  arrives  when  the 
land  is  good  and  the  government's  policy 
is  lousy.  There  is  no  reason  for  it  in  Acre. 
There  is  plenty  of  land  and  few  people.  If 
the  militancy  of  the  church  were  con- 
trolled and  the  government  came  up  with 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  what  to  do, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  trouble  here  at  all . " 

I  was  ready  to  go  home,  but  the  planes 
out  of  Rio  Branco"  were  booked  for 
"fifteen  days."  According  to  one  ex- 
planation, which  I  wasn't  sure  I  be- 
lieved, all  the  lovers  of  the  blonde 
masseuse,  freaked  out  that  her  boyfriend 
had  come  down  with  aids,  were  rushing 
to  Rio  to  be  tested.  The  prospect  of  be- 
ing stuck  here  was  not  appealing.  There 
had  to  be  ajeitinho,  some  little  way,  to 
arrange  our  departure.  We  approached  a 
small-time  hustler  Julio  Cesar  had  met  at 


the  Pinheiro's  pool  bar  who  called  himself 
Baiano,  the  guy  from  Bahia.  He  said  he 
had  just  gotten  a  friend  on  the  plane  right 
away  and  not  to  worry.  Wanting  to  show 
us  that  he  had  pull,  he  assured  us  almost 
threateningly,  "You  will  fly  tomorrow 
and  we'll  drive  you  to  the  airport." 

In  the  end  it  was  Joao  Branco  who  got 
me  on  the  plane  from  Rio  Branco.  A 
seat  or  two  were  always  saved  for  the 
U.D.R.  Assuero  saw  me  off.  "Let  us 
know  when  you  finish  the  book,  and 
we'll  kill  another  one  for  you,"  he  said, 
joking,  of  course. 

Even  Joao  Branco  showed  up  to  say 
good-bye. 

AN  ECOLOGICAL  SOAP  OPERA 

Julio  Cesar  keeps  me  posted  on  the  news 
from  Acre,  which  remains  grim.  Detec- 
tive Nilson,  who  had  been  conscientious- 
ly trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
murder,  was  taken  off  the  case  a  few 
months  ago.  Ilzamar  went  to  Rio  Branco 
to  demand  his  reinstatement,  and  on  her 
return  to  Xapuri  was  beaten  up  in  the 
street  by  Darci  Alves 's  kid  brother  and  a 
bunch  of  his  friends. 

Narciso  Mendes  is  no  longer  a  candi- 
date for  state  governor.  He  has  been  re- 
placed by  someone  even  closer  to  the 
U.D.R.  There  is  still  no  date  for  the 
murder  trial.  Scuttlebutt  has  it  that  mon- 
ey changed  hands  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
justice  from  turning. 

The  movie  remains  in  "pre-produc- 
tion." 

Meanwhile,  a  new  tetenovela,  "Pan- 
tanal,"  is  attracting  viewers  in  record 
numbers.  The  first  ecological  soap  opera 
to  air  in  Brazil,  it's  set  in  the  Pantanal  do 
Mato  Grosso  and  has  breathtaking  foot- 
age of  the  huge  swamp's  incomparable 
wildlife;  the  protagonists  are  young  en- 
vironmental activists  battling  the  poach- 
ers of  the  caymans.  "It's  amazing  how 
ecology  has  become  prime-time  in  Bra- 
zil when  just  a  few  years  ago  nobody 
had  even  heard  the  word,"  Julio  Cesar 
writes.  "Maybe  it's  the  Indian  in  us 
reasserting  itself." 

On  my  last  day  in  Rio,  before  I  flew 
back  up  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  I  was 
gazing  across  the  Avenida  Nossa  Senho- 
ra  de  Copacabana  when  a  tall,  lush,  hon- 
ey-skinned beauty  broke  out  of  the 
crowd  of  shoppers,  tourists,  urchins, 
prostitutes,  and  transvestites  poring  over 
the  tables  of  the  sidewalk  vendors.  As 
she  dashed  across  the  street,  I  could  just 
barely  make  out  the  four  words  printed 
across  the  front  of  her  T-shirt:  who 
KILLED  CHICO  MENDES?  It  was  undoubt- 
edly an  unauthorized  use  of  the  name.  D 
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BACK  IN  THE  U.S. 
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After  73  years,  Smirnoff' 
/  Vodka  returns  to  the  Mother 
/    Country. 

Before  the  Russian  Revolution, 
it  was  the  country's  favorite 
\  vodka,  selling  a  million  bottles  a 
day.  Today,  it's  becoming  the 
U.S.S.R'.s  leading  imported 
vodka.  Considering  Smirnoff's 
heritage,  that's  not  surprising. 

So  if  you  find  yourself  'toa.£tjng£ 
the  spirit  of  Glasnost,  you  l^now 
the  real  spirit  to  choose. 
Smirnoff. 

THE  WORLD'S  REIGNING  VODKA. 
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The  Architects  of  Time 


— V  0  Y A  6  E  R  — 


A  multi-function  watch  displayins  local  time  simultaneously  in  all  twenty-four  world  time  zones. 

Self-windin3,  water  resistant  in  a  combination  of  stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  sold. 

Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 

Also  available  in  all  18  kt.  sold  and  all  stainless  steel. 


A  TRADITION  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  WATCHES. 
FINE  JEWELRY  AND  UNIQUE  GIFT  IDEAS  SINCE  1926 
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JEWELLS 


The  Americana  at  Manhasset,  516-6277475— 28  School  Street,  Glen  Cove,  516-671-3154 
Wheatley  Plaza,  Greenvale,  516-621-8844 

Inquire  about  our    orporate  account  program 
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Where  style 
meets  substance 


Robert  Downey  Jr., 
man-child  of  the  bad- 
boy  director,  co-stars 
this  month  with  Mel 
Gibson  in  yet  another 
Hollywood  Nam  pic- 
ture, Air  America, 
named  for  the  C.I. A. 
airline  in  Laos.  What 
was  it  like  working  with 
Gibson?  "Education- 
al," says  Downey.  "It 
was  like  playing  with 
Ted  Williams — that  ef- 
fortless talent  he  had  to 
step  up  and  hit  a  home 
run. ' '  When  Downey  re- 
turned from  filming  in 
the  Thai  jungle,  Sarah 
Jessica  Parker,  his  long- 
time love,  who  is  cur- 
rently shooting  L.A. 
Story  with  Steve  Martin, 
was  waiting  for  him  in 
their  Hollywood  Hills 
house,  which  was  built 
for  Charlie  Chaplin  by 
one  of  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille's  set  designers. 
Life  with  the  infamously 
witty  Downey  can  be  a 
combination  of  the  epic 
and  comedic.  "I  can't 
make  him  toe  the  line," 
Parker  says  with  a 
laugh.  "But  I  can  sure 
make  him  smile." 

—KEVIN  SESSUMS 


Sole  mates:  Robert  Downey  Jr.  and  Sarah  Jessica  Parker. 
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Manila  Ripple 


Slow  Burn  (Ballantine) ,  a  novel  set  in  mid-eighties 
Manila  by  twenty -one-year-old  Sabina  Murray, 
may  seem  at  first  like  one  more  first-person 
chronicle  of  disaffected  rich  kids  sleepwalking  through 
smoky  clubs.  But  Murray's  cool  understanding 
of  the  knotty  social  and  sexual  nuances  of  upper-class 
Manila — which,  she  insists,  has  changed  little 
since  Marcos — makes  the  book  more  than  a  Bright  Lights, 
Big  Palm  Leaves.  Born  in  the  States,  Murray  grew 
up  in  Australia  and  Manila  (her  mother  is  Filipino),  and 
went  to  college  at  Mount  Holyoke,  where  she  wrote 
Slow  Bum  as  her  senior  thesis.  "Everywhere  I  belong, " 
says  Murray,  who's  writing  a  second  novel  in  Maine, 
"and  everywhere  I'm  an  outsider. "  — BEN  BRANTLEY 


Enfant  terrible:  Bruno  Lion  at  the  ministry. 


Rock 

l!/iir 


Sabina  Murray  chronicles  Manila's  young  and  ureckless. 


Bruno  Lion  has  degrees  in  law  and  poli- 
tics, some  old  Velvet  Underground  rec- 
ords, and  a  thousand-dollar  leather  jacket. 
All  of  which  makes  him  as  qualified  as 
anyone  to  be  France's  first  undersecretary 
for  rock  V  roll.  He's  come  in  for  fierce 
ribbing  from  critics  quick  to  point  out  that 
rock  has  never  been  one  of  France's  great 
strengths.  He's  working  on  it,  but  admits, 
"I  don't  know  what  French  rock  is.  I  don't 
even  know  what  rock  is."  —  nadini  i  kn 
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Never  Say  Dry 

Introducing 
serious  lipcare.  In  color 

LUXURY  MOISTURE  LIPSTICK 

Gleaming.  Luscious.  Moistureful. 


Drop  by  precious  drop 
its  special  hydrating  complex 
softens  the  look  and  feel  of  vour  1 


In  12  glorious  colors 


Crista  fA©©*0 


t's   understandably 
tempting   for   a   young 
actress  to  head  straight 
for  Hollywood,  fresh 
from  training  bra  and 
braces.  But  then  all  too 
easily  she  winds  up  type- 
cast as  the  bimbo  on  the 
arm  of  a  bozo,  and  her 

chest  and  teeth  get  more  attention  than  her  talent.  Not  so  for  these 
three  stars-in-the-making,  all  of  whom  began  their  careers  the  old- 
fashioned  way — onstage — and  are  delivering  auspicious  debuts  on 
Broadway  in  chewy  roles.  Mary-Louise  Parker  you've  probably 
heard  of  by  now.  Nominated  for  a  best-leading-actress  Tony,  she  is 
starring  in  Prelude  to  a  Kiss  at  the  Helen  Hayes  Theater,  where 
nightly  she  pulls  off  an  astonishing  transformation  from  dizzy  inge- 
nue to  duplicitous  codger. 
Next  door  at  the  St.  James, 
in  Gypsy,   Crista  Moore 
(nominated  for  a  best- 
supporting-actress   Tony) 
changes  almost  as  abruptly 
from  mousy  mama's  girl  to 
luscious  stripper.   A  few 
blocks  north  at  the  Cort, 

Sally  Murphy  undergoes   a  s  ■  "v*,v    0^' 

more  traditional  rite  of  pas- 
sage— from  bright-eyed  girl 
to  wised-up  woman — in  Step- 
penwolf's   production   of  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath.   Parker  has 
already   broken    into   film,    in 
Longtime  Companion .  As  for  the 
other  two,  watch  for  them  at  your 
local  sixplex — but  not  hanging 
off  anyone's  arm.  Having  sunk 
their  teeth  into  Broadway  meat, 
they're  fit  for  more  than  Holly- 
wood froth.     — JIM  RASENBERGER 
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KAO  SOEINA  CLEANSERS. 
COMPLETELY  CLEAN.  COMPLETELY  GENTLE. 


Makeup  Removing 
Cel.  This  silky,  clear  gel 
deep  cleanses  the  pores, 
removing  all  traces  of 
makeup  and  other  oil- 
soluble  impurities. 
Rinses  away  completely. 
Leaves  skin  remarkably 
fresh  and  clear. 


Gentle  Purifying 
Cleanser.  This  non-soap, 
neutral  cleanser  gently 
and  thoroughly  dissolves 
dirt  and  impurities  with- 
out depleting  your  skin's 
vital  moisture-retaining 
elements.  Skin  feels  soft, 
smooth— never  dry. 


Visit  the  Sofina 
counter  now  for  your 
complimentary  cleanser 
starter  set  And,  while 
there,  ask  for  a  comput- 
erized skin  analysis. 

At  select  SAKS  and  BULLOCK'S 

So.  California.  MACY'S  No.  Cali- 
fornia. Inquiries:  1-800-833-1338. 


KAO  SOFINA.  WORKS  WITH  YOUR  SKIN.  NOT  JUST  ON  IV 


KAO 

SOFINA 


Cream  Foundation  is  a 

velvety,  natural-looking 
foundation  that  provides  a 
flawless,  radiant  finish. 
Resists  water  and  perspira- 
tion. Won't  clog  pores. 

Liquid  Foundation 
UV/SPF8is  an  exception- 
ally light,  oil-free  foundation 
that  combines  smooth,  sheer 
coverage  with  an  SPF  of  8 


to  protect  your  skin  from 
damaging  ultraviolet  (UVA 
and  UVB)  rays. 
Powder  Foundation  is  a 

long-lasting  foundation 
with  unique  micro- 
coated  particles.  It  smooths 
on  evenly  for  a  polished, 
matte  finish.  Protects 
•nst  moisture  loss. 
Nev  er  cakes  or  streaks. 


Visit  the  Sofina 
counter  and  receive  a 
complimentary  color 
makeover  featuring  the 
Sofina  foundation  that's 
just  right  for  you. 


At  select  SAKS  and  BULLOCK'S 

So.  California.  MACY'S  No.  Cali- 
fornia. Inquiries:  1-800-833-1338. 


KAO  SOFINA.  WORKS  WITH  YOUR  SKIN.  NOTIUST  ON  IT 
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Lie 

detectors. 


Though  mad  for  each  other, 
Tommy  and  Tuppence 
love  nothing  better  than 
a  dastardly  deed  to  decipher. 

Tune  in  as  they  untangle 
murder  and  mayhem 
in  five  new  episodes. 


©  1990  Aits  &.  Entertainment  Network  HEARST/ABC/NBC 


The 

Agatha  Christie 

Hour 

presents 

"Partners  in  Crime" 

Every 

Monday 

at  9:00  PM  ET 


HE 


followed  by 

Masters  off 

Mystery 

at  10:00  PM  ET 
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The  Mighty  Ouinn 


Is  it  "life-force"  or  sliced  ham,  gen- 
uine earthiness  or  a  sophisticated 
actor's  ability  to  exude  vitality  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat?  Whatever  it  is, 
seventy-five-year-old  Anthony  Quinn 
still  has  it,  and  in  spades.  Now,  af- 
ter some  260  movies  (and  a  recent 
bypass  operation),  he's  suddenly 
everywhere  at  once:  playing  a  phan- 
tom opposite  Bo  Derek  in  her  hus- 
band John's  Ghosts  Can't  Do  It; 
playing  a  failed  painter  in  the  Spanish 
director  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Loma's  A 
Man  of  Passion;  and,  on  the  Riviera, 
filming  A  Star  for  Two,  in  which  he's 
cast  as  an  amorous  doctor  who  falls  for 
another  amorous  doctor,  played  by 
Lauren  Bacall.  "In  acting,"  he  says, 
"you  have  to  become  another  man  with- 
out completely  erasing  yourself."  As  if 
Quinn  hadn't  already  proved  indelible. 


Quintessential^  Anthony  Quinn. 


Henry  Krovis  (financier): 
The  Second  World  War, 
by  Martin  Gilbert  (Henry  Holt). 
"I  am  reading  this  to 
understand  any  parallels  that 
might  exist  between  the 
Europe  prior  to  World  War 
II  and  the  current  changes  in 
Eastern  Europe.  " 


t-tahle  Reading 


Vikram  Sefh  (writer):  Mrs. 
Bridge,  by  Evan  S.  Connell  Jr. 
(North  Point  Press).  "My  famtl) 
has  been  reading  this  book  in 
delighted,  alarmed  self-recognition. 
And  so  has  everyone  I've  lent  it  to. 


Michael  York  (actor): 
Who's  Had  Who,  by  Simon 
Bell,  Richard  Curtis,  and 
Helen  Fielding  (Warner). 
"This  new,  U.S.  edition  is  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  Jolly 
Roger  ing!" 


Rivers  (talk-show 
hostess):  The  Wilder  Shores 
of  Love,  by  Lesley  Blanch 
(Carroll  &  Graf). 
"It's  romantic,  it's  lusty. 
And  it's  nonfiction.  Yeah! 
Life  really  is  much  more 
interesting  than  fiction. " 
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Vanity  Fair,  January  1934 


liliiiii  Ebsen 


hat's  right.  The  elegant  gent  above  is 
none  other  than  Uncle  Jed  Clampett, 
dancing  in  the  limelight  with  his  kid  sis- 
ter Vilma  after  their  star  turn  in  the 
Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1933.  The  Ebsens 
waltzed  their  way  through  vaudeville, 
Broadway,  and  Hollywood.  Vilma  re- 
tired in  1936,  but  Buddy  kept  hoofing — 
with  Shirley  Temple  in  Captain  January 
and  Eleanor  Powell  in  Born  to  Dance. 
He  stepped  into  dramatic  roles  (he 
would  have  been  the  Tin  Man  of  Oz  but 


the  metallic  makeup  made  him  ill),  and  found  new 
fame  as  everybody's  favorite  rube — an  earthy  anti- 
dote to  fifties  flash.  He  was  Davy  Crockett's  self- 
less sidekick  in  the  mini-series  that  triggered 
coonskin  chic,  and  Holly  Golightly's  long-suffer- 
ing husband  in  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's.  Then  he 
struck  bubblin'  crude  in  the  zany  Beverly  Hillbil- 
lies, which  quickly  topped  the  ratings,  the  first  sit- 
com since  /  Love  Lucy  to  do  so.  In  the  seventies, 
he  starred  in  another  long-running  hit  as  the  fatherly 
private  eye  Barnaby  Jones.  This  summer,  Mr.  Ebsen 
is  exhibiting  his  landscape  paintings  in  Los  Angeles 
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He's  starred  in  some  of  Hollywood's  biggest  blockbusters, 
but  who  is  Harrison  Ford?  As  JAMES  KAPLAN  reports, 
he's  an  understated  perfectionist  with  perfect  manners  who's 
happiest  holed  up  in  theTetons.  And  as  his  new  movie, 
Presumfyjfcfoiiocent,  threatens  to  cast  him  as  Hollywood's 

he's  trying  like  crazy  to  stay  sane 
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Ford  motorless: 

The  actor  paddling  near 

Jackson  Hole. 


Here  is  how  Harrison  Ford 
got  his  scar.  Of  course 
you  know  the  one  I 
mean,  the  prominent 
horizontal  ridge  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley 
between  his  chin  and 
lower  lip.  A  particularly 
world-famous  cicatrix, 
not  to  mention  an  espe- 
cially fortunate  one  to 
have  for  a  male  movie 
star  specializing  in  tough 
but  sensitive  roles.  It  be- 
speaks authenticity.  It 
signals  past  action,  perhaps  mayhem,  to 
the  men  in  the  audience;  to  the  women 
it  indicates  less-than-completely-healed 
pain.  The  scar  shows  up  clearly  on  film, 
and  has  quietly  co-starred  with  Ford  in 
every  one  of  his  movie  appearances.  At 
last,  in  Mike  Nichols's  Working  Girl 
(1988),  it  was  brought  into  the  action. 
Ford's  character,  the  heroic  but  wound- 
ed investment  broker  Jack  Trainer,  is  in 
bed  with  Melanie  Griffith's  Tess 
McGill:  in  a  tender  moment,  she  caress- 
es his  chin  and  asks  him  where  he  got 
that  scar. 

"Some  guy  pulled  a  knife  in  De- 
troit," he  says,  in  that  remarkable 
voice,  the  Ford  Boss  Buzz.  Then,  when 


Ford  with  his  wife, 
screenwriter  Melissa  Mathison, 
at  a  New  York  gala  honoring 
Mike  Nichols. 


she  looks  alarmed,  he  tells  her  the  truth. 
When  he  was  nineteen,  he  says,  he 
thought  it  would  be  cool  to  have  a 
pierced  ear.  So  he  and  his  girlfriend  de- 
cided to  do  the  lobe  piercing  them- 
selves, and  he  fainted  and  banged  his 
chin  on  the  toilet. 

It  is  a  nice  movie  moment,  a  good 
laugh,  a  fine  postmodernist  joke  on  the 
Han  Solo/Indiana  Jones  myth,  and  in 
true  Harrison  Ford  fashion,  it  leaves  the 
real,  biographical  truth  unaddressed.  For 
the  actual  fact  is  that  Harrison  Ford's  scar 
is  a  scar  of  his  obscurity. 

"I  was  an  assistant  buyer  in  the 
knickknacks  and  oil-paintings  depart- 
ment of  the  Bullock's  department  store 
in  Santa  Ana,  California,"  Ford  begins, 
dryly,  over  broiled  halibut  in  a  restau- 
rant in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming,  his 
hometown  when  he's  not  working  in 
motion  pictures.  He's  wearing  a  frayed 
denim  work  shirt  and  a  faded  purple 
T-shirt  underneath,  the  dusty  tones 
nicely  setting  off  his  sunburn,  a  burn 
that's  a  little  too  red  and  splotchy  at  the 
base  of  his  jawbone.  This  is  not  a  Piz 
Buin  tan.  Harrison  Ford  lacks  sleek- 
ness. He  resembles  a  garage  mechanic 
on  his  night  off.  His  stiff  light-brown 
hair  is  brushed  straight  back  from  his 
forehead.  A  very  light  thinning  in  the 
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you  listen; 

he  looks  like 
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a  gun,  even 

if  he  isn't." 


thicket  just  above  the  hairline  is  the  only 
sign  of  his  forty-eight  years. 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  work  at  Bul- 
lock's one  morning,"  he  says.  "I  used 
to  drive  through  the  Laguna  Canyon.' 
It's  a  winding  road.  I  had  one  of  those 
old  Volvos — looked  like  an  old  Ford. 
They  were  the  first  cars  to  have  shoul- 
der belts.  Hung  up  on  a  little  peg  over 
your  shoulder.  And  I  was  driving 
through  the  canyon  one  morning,  and  I 
had  forgotten  to  put  on  my  seat  belt.  I 
reached  over  to  take  my  seat  belt  off  the 
hook,  and  my  attention  went  to  that. 
And  I  hit  a  high  curb,  and  the  car  went 
up  on  two  wheels  and  smashed  into  a 
telephone  pole. 

"I  hit  the  steering  wheel,  I  think.  I 
crawled  out  of  the  car.  I  remember  very 
vividly  that  although  my  car  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  no  one  would  stop. 
They  would  just  creep  around  me  at  five 
miles  an  hour  and  keep  on  going.  I  was 
just  standing  in  the  road,  bleeding  quite 
profusely.  And  it  pissed  me  off  so  much 
that  no  one  would  stop  that  I  refused  to 
gesture  to  ask  them.  So  I  just  stood 
there  until  somebody  finally  stopped, 
took  me  to  the  hospital."  He  lifts  his 
chin.  "Not  a  very  good  job,"  he  says. 

"Distinctive,"  I  say.  "Hard  to  shave 
around." 

"Yes,"  says  Harrison  Ford. 

When  he  is  inclined  to  assent  in  the 
presence  of  a  journalist,  Harrison  Ford 
tends  to  say  "yes."  Not  "yeah";  not 
"yup."  He  is  a  precisionist;  he  is  a 
minimalist.  At  least  in  the  presence  of  a 
journalist.  To  say  that  Ford  docs  not 
like  to  do  interviews  is  to  understate  the 
case  dramatically.  The  first  time  we 
met,  in  Manhattan,  he  had  the  look  ol  a 
brave  man  about  to  undergo  dental  sur- 
gery. The  process  worries  him.  He  will 
engage  in  it  lor  strictly  utilitarian  pur- 
poses, the  cause  in  this  case  being  Pre* 
sumi'd  Innocent,  Alan  Pakula's  film  ol 
Scott  Turow's  blockbuster  novel  lord 
stars  as  Rusty  Sabich,  a  big-city  prose- 
cutor accused  of  murdering  a  beautiful 
colleague  who  wis  also  his  lover  (iiet.i 
Scacchi  plays  Carolyn  Polhenuis.  the 
murderce.  Harrison  lord  is  willing  to 
engage  in  the  functional  process  ol  sell 
ing  a  movie  which  is  likely  to  make  him 
a  great  deal  ol  money— up  to  $10  mil 
lion  a  picture  is  his  going  rate,  plus 
(since  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  <>l 
Doom)  a  goodly  share  of  the  i'i<>ss 
What  worries  him  is  thai  reporters  can 
and   usually   do.    assume    that    because 
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they  have  a  little  of  his  time  they  have 
leave  to  proceed  from  the  routine  and 
obligatory  movie-selling  talk  into  the 
truly  interesting  material  about  Harrison 
Ford's  life. 

Which  is  exactly  where  Ford  draws 
the  line.  Ask  him  about  his  work  and  he 
will  be  thoughtful  and  articulate,  if  re- 
strained. Try  to  engage  him  in  repartee 
and  he  may  or  may  not  come  along.  He 
may  make  a  joke  of  his  own  that  you  get 
a  day  later.  Hts  sense  of  humor  is  bone- 
dry,  and  operates  on  his  own  terms.  He 
is  not  a  hail-fellow-well-met.  He  knows 
he  isn't  a  regular  person — he  left  his 
regular-personhood  in  Laguna  Canyon 
twenty-five  years  ago — but  he  would 
prefer  neither  to  have  to  apologize  for 

s  stardom  nor  to  wield  it. 

The  scar  on  Harrison  Ford's  chin 
stands  for  that  past,  and  points  up  the 
present  tension  of  being  an  icon  trying 
to  live  a  life  of  measure  and  sanity.  It  is 
notable  that  the  real  story  behind  the 


scar  is  even  more  deflating  than  Jack 
Trainer's:  Ford  got  it  while  driving  a 
Volvo  to  his  job  at  a  department  store. 
He  got  it  while  trying  to  put  on  his  seat 
belt.  Harrison  Ford  was  living  as  a 
young  husband  in  Southern  California, 
attempting  to  break  into  the  movies,  but 
doing  the  right  thing.  As  always,  he  was 
methodical  and  diligent.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent he  is  still  the  same  person. 

There  is  no  one  else  in  Hollywood 
like  this.  Most  icons  can't  help  playing 
the  part  to  the  hilt,  often  in  subtle  and 
devious  ways.  Once  mythhood  sets  in, 
there's  no  turning  back.  Ford  is  right  on 
the  border  between  icon  and  myth,  try- 
ing like  crazy  to  stay  sane.  It's  not  easy. 
"When  so  many  people  want  something 
of  you,  and  are  trying  to  ingratiate 
themselves,  they're  very  complicitous 
in  allowing  you  to  be  an  asshole,"  says 
Douglas  Wick,  the  producer  of  Working 
Girl.  "Harrison  has  a  very  strong  sense 
of  how  it's  right  for  a  person  to  act. 


"There  was  one  scene  we  did  in  the 
picture  where  he  and  Melanie  Griffith 
were  in  a  taxi.  It  was  night  shooting,  so 
that  was  hard,  and  the  scene  should've 
taken  an  hour,  and  it  had  taken  two. 
And  Harrison  slightly  raised  his  voice 
and  said,  'What  the  hell  is  going  on 
here?'  By  the  standards  of  a  normal 
leading  man,  it  was  well  within  the 
well-behaved  category.  But  he  came  to 
me  afterwards  and  apclogized." 

His  manners  are  perfect,  and  he  ex- 
pects the  same  in  return,  even  of  inter- 
viewers. He  knows  all  the  gambits. 
Ask  a  personal  question  and  he  looks 
regretful.  He  saw  it  coming  a  half- 
hour  ago. 

Still,  he's  relaxed  in  Wyoming.  Rela- 
tively. For  one  thing,  the  astounding 
Tetons — given  their  mammary  name  by 
a  homesick  and  very  French  trapper — 
put  everything  into  perspective.  Out 
here  Ford  is  just  a  detail  in  the  scenery, 
which  is  exactly  the  way  he  likes  it. 
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When  he  first  walked  into  my  hotel  to 
pick  me  up  for  dinner,  I  didn't  recog- 
nize him.  With  good  reason:  he  was 
wearing  a  motorcycle  suit — a  big  black 
leather  jacket  and  full-head  helmet — 
that  made  him  look  more  like  Darth 
Vader  than  Han  Solo.  Then  he  checked 
the  helmet  at  the  desk  and  became  him- 
self, his  wire-rimmed  spectacles  giving 
him  the  worried-intellectual  mien  of  Al- 
lie  Fox,  in  The  Mosquito  Coast.  There 
are  these  fine  levels  of  irony  about 
Ford,  both  intended  and  imposed.  It's 
strange  to  be  a  movie  star. 

There  are  fine  levels  of  irony,  too, 
about  Jackson  Hole.  The  main  square, 
with  its  cute  Old  West-style  store- 
fronts and  arches  of  elk  antlers, 
also  contains  a  Benetton  and  a 
Ralph  Lauren  factory  outlet.  The 
restaurant  where  Ford  and  I  are 
eating,  with  its  pale  pinks  and 
greens  and  piped-in  jazz  and 
flown-in  fish,  could,  except  for  the 
prices,  easily  be  on  Melrose  in 
West  Hollywood.  This  is  the  on- 
line West,  complete  with  cable  TV 
and  A.T.M.'s.  But  there  is  still 
that  tremendous  surround  of 
mountain,  that  enormous  swoop  of 
sky.  It  breaks  down  mental  calci- 
um deposits  formed  by  Hollywood 
and  Manhattan. 

When  I  first  met  Ford,  in  a  fan- 
cy New  York  bistro  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Whitney,  he 
looked  very  Madison  Avenue  in 
his  navy  sweater  and  pressed  kha- 
kis. He  and  his  wife,  Melissa 
Mathison,  the  screenwriter  of  The 
Black  Stallion  and  E.T.,  recently 
bought  an  apartment  in  Manhattan,  but 
they  and  their  three-and-a-half-year-old 
son,  Malcolm,  were  staying  in  a  hotel 
while  renovations  began.  Mathison  was 
eight  months  pregnant  at  the  time.  "I 
didn't  use  to  like  New  York  as  I  do 
now,"  Ford  told  me  then.  "But  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  I've  really  enjoyed 
it  as  a  contrast  to  Wyoming.  My  little 
boy,  strangely  enough,  loves  it.  It's 
very  exciting  for  him.  We  went  to  see 
the  mummies  this  morning  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan. It's  hard  to  find  mummies 
in  Wyoming. 

'  There's  nothing  for  me  to  do  in  L.  A. 
when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  except  sit  by 
the  pool  and" — he  thought  for  a  sec- 
ond— "shop."  A  snarl-smile.  "In  New 
York  I  get  a  chance  to  walk ,  and  look  at 
people,  look  in  the  windows."  A  dry 
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glance  around  the  plush  restaurant. 
"See,  it's  the  lunching  ladies." 

"Socially,  you  don't  see  Harrison 
anywhere  in  New  York,"  says  Arnold 
Glimcher,  owner  of  the  Pace  Gallery 
and  the  producer  of  The  Good  Mother 
and  Gorillas  in  the  Mist.  "Mike  Nich- 
ols was  being  honored  at  the  Waldorf  by 
the  Museum  of  the  Moving  Image,  and 
Harrison  had  to  come" — Ford  is  starting 
work  on  his  second  Nichols  movie,  Re- 
garding Henry — "and  he  was  in  excruci- 
ating pain.  He  just  detests  going  out. 

"Melissa  is  from  California,  but  she 
just  doesn't  seem  like  a  California  per- 
son.  She's  tall,  blonde,  athletic.   Not 


Ford  is 
the  opposite  of  a 

chameleon— 
his  surroundings 

adapt  to  him. 


glamorous.  She's  very  much  at  home  in 
Wyoming.  She  has  infinite  patience 
when  it  comes  to  her  work,  and  she's 
not  a  bit  proprietary  about  it." 

Glimcher  is  currently  developing  a 
new  project,  Flatland,  with  Bill  Murray 
and  Mathison.  "It's  about  a  man  turn- 
ing forty  in  a  tiny  town  in  the  Texas 
panhandle,"  Glimcher  says.  "Melissa 
is  the  only  one  I  ever  wanted  to  write  it. 
She's  a  very  sophisticated  screenwriter, 
but  her  work  has  an  extraordinary  sense 
of  innocence,  and  this  story  is  about  the 
loss  of  innocence. 

"When  she  came  to  New  York  to 
work  with  me,  Harrison  was  here  seeing 
Alan  Pakula,  so  Mel.  a  suggested  that 
my  wife  and  I  have  d: 
Harrison's  a  very  urbai 
of  the  funniest  people  [' 
sations  with  the  two 


iner  with  them. 

e  man,  and  one 

e  met.  Conver- 

•  iem  are  provoc- 


ative and  fun.  It's  not  talk  about  the 
movies — I  want  to  talk  about  movies 
more  than  he  does.  He  wants  to  tall 
about  art." 

just  stood  there  until  somebody  ft 
nally  stopped.  This,  more  or  less 
has  also  been  the  story  of  Harriso 
Ford's  career.  An  overnight  succes 
he  wasn't.  Ford  grew  up  in  the  Chi 
cago  suburbs,  the  quiet,  serious  so 
of  an  Irish-Catholic  advertising  ex 
ecutive,  who  had  briefly  acted  o 
the  radio,  and  a  Russian-Jewish  house-| 
wife.  The  future  Indiana  Jones  had 
kosher  grandma  from  Flatbush   wh 
alarmed  him  as  a  small  boy  by  put 
ting  her  teeth  in  a  glass.  Ford  drift 
ed  into  acting  at  Ripon  College  as 
a  way  to  meet  girls  and  help  his 
flickering  grade-point  average.  He 
was  successful  in  the  former  but 
not  the  latter.  He  flunked  out  with- 
in days  of  graduation  in  1964,  but 
left  school  with  a  new  wife,  Mary 
Marquardt.  The  couple  drove  out 
to  California  after  Ford  had  done  a 
season  of  summer  stock,  playing 
the  leads  in  Damn   Yankees  and 
Little  Mary  Sunshine. 

Columbia  Pictures  signed  him  to 
its  New  Talent  program,  but  work 
did  not  come  thick  and  fast.  His 
first  role  was  as  a  bellhop  in  a 
thriller  called  Dead  Heat  on  a 
Merry-go-round.  He  wore  a  pom- 
padour. His  first  movie  line  was: 
"Paging  Mr.  Jones.  Paging  Mr. 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones?  Telegram,  sir." 
He  handed  the  telegram  to  James 
Coburn.  His  career  did  not  ignite.  He 
was  not  pretty,  or  flashy,  or  ingratiat- 
ing. Soon  he  had  two  young  sons,  and 
movies  had  led  to  television,  and  televi- 
sion didn't  thrill  him.  There  were  jobs  on 
Guns  moke,  Ironside,  F.B.I.,  and  Love, 
American  Style.  "Most  of  the  parts  I  was 
getting  were  the  same  guy — the  sensitive 
younger  brother,"  Ford  says.  "It  just 
drove  me  nuts.  I  was  really  afraid  that  I 
was  blowing  my  chance  to  have  a  movie 
career. ' '  So  he  took  a  couple  of  books  out 
of  the  public  library  and  taught  himself 
carpentry. 

Harrison  Ford  has  perfect  plumb. 
That  is,  he  was  born  with  the  ability  to 
see  at  a  glance  whether  a  building  up- 
right is  absolutely  vertical  or,  say,  five 
degrees  off.  This  entirely  characteristic 
gift  was  just  the  first  clue  that  he  was 
born  to  be  a  (Continued  on  page  147 ) 
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Christian  Brando  finally  lost  the  battle  between  myth  and  reality  when 
he  killed  his  pregna^  sister  s  lover,  in  their  fathers  house. 
In  a  series  of  exeliisi\i%terviews  with  police,  prosecutors,  and 
Christians  closest  intimates,  Brando  biographer  PETER  MANSO  traces 
the  nightmare  odyssey-through  al(#ol  and  the  L.A.  underworld- 
of  the  first  son  of  the  worlds  nl|g|toi^aiactor 


Christian  Brando 
at  a  costume  party 
in  Rome,  1987. 
He  was  in  Italy 
shooting  his  only 
feature  film — 
never  released 
here — in  which  he 
played  a  killer. 


"It  wasn't  murder.  Please  believe  me,  I  wouldn't  dot 


wo  hours  after  Marlon 
Brando  reported  a 
shooting  at  his  home 
on  Mulholland  Drive 
on  the  night  of  May 
16,  homicide  detec- 
tives Lee  Kingsford 
and  A.  R.  Monsue  ar- 
rived at  the  house.  Uni- 
formed officers  had 
already  "perimetered" 
the  property,  paramed- 
ics had  pronounced  the  victim  dead  of  a 
single  .45-caliber  gunshot  wound  to  the 
face,  and  Christian  Brando,  the  thirty- 
two-year-old  son  of  the  world's  most  fa- 
mous actor,  had  been  handcuffed  and 
was  on  his  way  down  to  the  station  for 
questioning,  having  spontaneously 
blurted  out  to  the  police  that  he'd  acci- 
dentally killed  his  pregnant  half-sister's 
Tahitian  boyfriend.  "Man,  I  didn't 
mean  to  shoot  him,"  he  had  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  police  report.  "He  fought 
for  the  gun.  .  .  .  We  were  rolling  around 
on  the  couch.  ...  I  told  him  to  let  go. 
He  had  my  hands,  then  BLOOM!  Jesus, 
man,  it  wasn't  murder.  .  .  .  Please  be- 
lieve me,  I  wouldn't  do  it  in  my  father's 
house." 

Monsue  and  Kingsford  surveyed  the 
small  TV  den  where  the  victim  lay. 
Around  a  coffee  table  were  three  white 
couches,  and  sprawled  on  the  center  one 
was  six-foot-five  Dag  Drollet,  barefoot, 
in  blue  surfer  shorts,  looking  as  if  he'd 
dozed  off  watching  television.  His  eyes 
were  closed,  his  head  lolled  back 
against  the  sofa,  a  blanket  was  draped 
across  his  legs.  His  left  hand  clenched 
a  Bic  lighter,  a  pouch  of  tobacco,  and 
a  packet  of  cigarette  papers.  Next  to 
his  right  hand  lay  the  TV's  remote 
control. 

Monsue  studied  the  fatal  wound:  a 
half-dollar-size  charcoal  circle  on  the 
victim's  left  cheek,  discolored  by  gun- 
powder blown  into  the  skin  from  per- 
haps as  close  as  an  inch  away,  bull's- 
eyed  with  the  glistening  entry  wound. 
At  the  base  of  the  neck,  the  bullet's  exit 
had  left  only  a  slight  trickle  of  blood  on 
the  sofa's  armrest. 

"As  soon  as  I  walked  into  the  den 
and  saw  the  guy  on  the  couch,  I  said  to 
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myself,  Something's  not  kosher  here," 
Monsue  recalled.  "Nothing  indicated  to 
me  that  there  was  any  big  fight  or  ruck- 
us. I  got  the  impression  that  in  fact  there 
was  a  lot  of  history  involved  in  this  inci- 
dent— that  what  had  happened  was 
something  more  than  a  spur-of-the-mo- 
ment-type  thing." 

Marlon  Brando's  home, 
where  Christian  spent  most 
of  his  childhood,  shares  a 
two-acre  hilltop  site  with 
Jack  Nicholson's  house 
and  commands  an  almost 
limitless  view  of  the  lights 
of  Hollywood  and  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  It  used  to  be  Howard  Hughes's 
house.  Described  in  the  press  as  a 
"sprawling  Beverly  Hills  estate,"  it  is 
in  fact  quite  modest — three  thousand 
square  feet  of  open,  Japanese-style 
space.  The  reclusive  star,  according  to 
his  friends,  virtually  lives  in  his  large 
whitewashed  bedroom,  and  it  was  there 
that  Monsue  joined  him  after  having 
made  a  preliminary  walk-through.  Off 
to  one  side  of  the  king-size  bed  were 
two  large  couches  separated  by  a  cock- 
tail table  on  which  there  was  an  elec- 
tronic chess  set.  The  floor  was  carpeted 
white;  the  walls  were  adorned  with  pho- 
tographs, many  of  Tahiti.  The  built-in 
wall  units  housed  a  television,  stereo 
equipment,  a  security  surveillance  mon- 
itor, and  machines  for  recording  phone 
conversations.  There  were  floor-to-ceil- 
ing bookshelves. 

Brando  motioned  for  Monsue  to  take 
a  seat  on  one  of  the  couches.  Dressed  in 
a  loose  floppy  shirt  and  baggy  "Dock- 
ers" pants,  the  actor  pointed  at  the  detec- 
tive's tie  tack,  in  the  shape  of  across,  and 
asked,  "Are  you  a  Christian?" 

Monsue,  who  is  studying  to  become  a 
deacon  in  the  Antiochian  Orthodox 
Church,  said,  "I  told  him  that  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  studied  religions  of  the  world  like 
Hinduism  and  some  mystical  Eastern 
religions,  and  that  ht  vas  heavily  into 
meditation.  He  said  tl;  he  believed  in 
the  concept  of  God,  bm  probably  not  in 
the  same  way  I  did.  >  !  was  already 
aware,  he  was  involve  d  in  American  In- 


dian beliefs  and  rituals,  and  he  men- 
tioned those  too." 

Brando  then  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
of  raising  children.  "He  told  me  he  has 
nine  children,  four  of  whom  are  adopt- 
ed," Monsue  said.  "Myself,  I  have 
three  adopted  children,  so  that  gave  us 
something  in  common.  He  talked  about 
how  we  ought  to  apply  moral  standards 
in  general,  broad  terms — how  each  of 
us  had  tried  to  do  this  with  our  own 
children.  But  I  had  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  he  felt  he  could  have  done  a 
better  job.  In  essence  he  was  saying,  Tf 
I  had  to  do  it  over  again,  I  would  do 
things  much  differently.' 

"Sad,  very  humble,  very  meek,  he 
was  like  a  tired  old  man.  There  was  a 
sense  of  being  beaten  about  him,  and  he 
cried  several  times — sometimes  tears, 
sometimes  sobs.  In  this  business,  in  this 
town.  I've  seen  lots  of  hard  people,  but 
Brando's  reaction  was  not  unlike  a  guy 
who's  been  in  prison  for  sixty  years  and 
comes  out.  Especially  when  he  talked 
about  his  children." 

The  investigators  from  the  coroner's 
office  had  not  yet  arrived  to  deal  with 
the  body  of  Dag  Drollet,  which  was  still 
in  the  den,  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
In  another  room.  Detective  Supervisor 
Lee  Kingsford  was  interviewing  Bran- 
do's daughter  Cheyenne,  six  months 
pregnant  with  Drollet's  child,  and  De- 
tective John  Rockwood  was  talking  to 
Tarita  Teriipia,  Cheyenne's  Polynesian 
mother  and  Brando's  common-law  wife. 

Brando  explained  that  Cheyenne,  her 
mother,  and  her  boyfriend  had  been  liv- 
ing in  the  house  at  his  invitation.  Chey- 
enne had  been  having  severe  psycholog- 
ical problems  for  the  past  year,  owing  to 
an  automobile  crash  and  resultant  plas 
tic  surgery.  He  had  brought  the  girl 
from  Tahiti  to  see  a  psychiatrist,  and  he 
had  asked  Tarita  and  Drollet  to  come 
along  for  support. 

That  evening  Christian  had  visited 
the  house  for  two  reasons.  Brando  ex 
plained:  to  bring  his  pistol  to  Mulhol- 
land for  safekeeping  and  to  take  his 
sister  Cheyenne  out  to  dinner.  The  two 
of  them  had  returned  from  dinner 
around  nine  or  ten,  he  said,  adding  thai 
he  "never  keeps  track  of  time"  when  he 
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in  my  fathers  house." 


Cheyenne  at 
thirteen  on  the 
beach  on  her 
father's  private 
atoll  in  the 
South  Pacific. 


is  at  home.  About  fifteen  minutes  after 
their  return,  he  said,  he  became  aware 
that  they  were  in  the  living  room,  and 
he  left  his  bedroom  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on.  He  had  not  heard  the  shot,  but  in 
the  living  room  he  found  Christian  hold- 
ing a  large  handgun,  and  his  son  told 
him  that  he  had  just  shot  and  killed 
Dag.  He  told  Christian  to  unload  the 
gun  and  give  it  to  him,  whereupon 
Christian  ejected  an  empty  casing  from 
the  semi-automatic  which  landed  on  the 
end  table  next  to  the  couch.  He  then 
handed  his  father  the  weapon.  The  odor 
of  gunpowder  was  plain,  Brando  said, 
and  he  put  the'gun  under  the  cushions  of 
the  sofa  in  "the  nearby  "computer 
room."  Christian,  highly  agitated,  said 
that  he  hadn't  intended  to  shoot  Dag, 
but  that  Dag  had  grabbed  for  the  gun, 
which  had  gone  off. 

At  first  he  hadn't  believed  his  son, 
Brando  said,  but  when  he  went  into  the 
den  he  found  Dag  lying  on  the  sofa.  He 
felt  for  a  pulse  and  immediately  called 
911.  He  attempted  to  give  Dag  CPR  but 
soon  realized  that  it  was  too  late.  The 
TV  was  still  on,  and  he  took  the  remote- 
control  device  out  of  the  dead  man's 


hand  to  shut  it  off.  He  said,  according 
to  the  police  report,  that  at  first  Chris- 
tian had  wanted  to  run,  but  he  told  him 
to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  police. 

He  explained  that  he  had  instructed 
his  son  to  bring  his  weapons  to  the 
house  for  safekeeping,  since  California 
had  virtually  outlawed  assault  rifles  and 
he  was  concerned.  Christian,  he  said, 
had  met  the  victim  only  once  or  twice, 
but  he  was  angry  with  him  because 
Cheyenne  had  said  that  Dag  had  beaten 
her  up.  That  was  not  true,  Brando  said. 
Dag  had  been  extremely  nice  to  his 
daughter — "a  polite,  low-key,  fine 
young  man."  In  recent  months  Chey- 
enne had  often  been  irrational,  her  fa- 
ther explained,  and  had  made  untrue 
allegations  against  family  members  in 
order  to  stir  up  trouble. 

When  Monsue  asked  him  about 
Christian,  Brando  replied  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  flighty  and  had  a  bad  temper, 
that  he  exploded  violently  when  angry. 
He  also  said  that  his  son  had  always 
been  overprotective  of  his  baby  sister. 

"I  think  Marlon  believed  what  his 
son  told  him,"  Monsue  said,  "but  he 
wasn't  attempting  to  justify  Christian's 


actions.  Although  I  tried  not  to  let  my 
own  skepticism  show,  I  think  he  picked 
up  on  it.  I  wasn't  questioning  what  he 
was  telling  me  his  son  said;  I  was  won- 
dering why  certain  things  didn't  jibe. 
But  I  think  way  down  deep  he  knew  that 
what  his  son  had  said  wasn't  all  the 
truth.  He  kept  saying,  '1  don't  know 
what  happened,  because  I  wasn't  in  the 
room  when  it  happened.' 

At  about  two  in  the  morning,  after 
giving  his  version  of  the  night's  events, 
Brando  asked  if  he  should  contact  his 
attorney.  Monsue  and  Kingsford  stayed 
in  the  room  as  he  called  his  secretary. 

"Get  me  Bill  Kuntler  now,"  he  de- 
manded. "Not  five  minutes  from  now. 
Now.  Not  ten  minutes  from  now.  now." 


be 


IV- 


Widely  considered  to 
the  world's  greatest 
ing  naturalistic  actor,  in 
parts  ranging  from  Stan- 
ley Kowalski  in  A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire 
to  Don  Corleone  in  The 
Godfather,  Marlon  Brando,  sixty-six, 
has  long  had  difficulties  reconciling  his 
career  with  his  personal  life  and  con- 
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"Christian  was -still  is  -like  a  i 


Christian  and  his  alter  ego, 

Bill  Cable,  on  Tetiaroa 

during  their  visit  in  1984. 

Top  to  bottom:  on  the  beach  with 

Tahitian  friends,  having  a  beer 

on  the  private  airstrip,  and 

horsing  around  with  a  native  spear 
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cerns.  In  1973,  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  the  plight  of  Native  American  activ- 
ists under  siege  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indi- 
an Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  he 
refused  to  accept  an  Oscar — his  sec- 
ond—for The  Godfather.  After  1980, 
when  The  Formula  was  received  by  the 
critics  with  a  shrug,  he  disappeared 
from  the  screen  for  nearly  a  decade,  un- 
til he  re-emerged  last  year  in  a  support- 
ing role  in  A  Dry  White  Season,  a  film 
scoring  South  African  racism. 

For  two  decades,  Brando's  energies 
have  centered  mainly  on  ecology,  aqua- 
culture,  and  the  politics  of  race  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  on  his  extended  family, 
but  in  recent  years  his  friends  have  wit- 
nessed a  melancholy  withdrawal. 

Commanding  enormous  salaries  dur- 
ing his  big  film  years,  Brando  has  a  pri- 
vate atoll  in  Tahiti,  which  he  bought  in 
the  mid-sixties,  after  filming  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty.  Often  jokingly  referred  to 
as  "Marlon's  private  fat  farm,"  the  is- 
land retreat  offers  the  actor  more  than 
the  opportunity  to  control  his  diet.  Since 
the  early  seventies,  the  atoll  has  been 
outfitted  with  the  latest  in  high-tech 
ham-radio  equipment.  At  all  hours, 
Brando  has  been  known  to  transmit 
messages  under  a  number  of  call  signs, 
or  "handles,"  communicating  with  to- 
tal strangers  while  concealing  his  own 
identity,  sometimes  by  means  of  mas- 
terly accents.  And  for  years  his  monthly 
Los  Angeles  telephone  bill  has  often 
gone  to  four  figures,  the  result  of  long, 
rambling  nocturnal  calls  to  indulgent 
friends.  Interpersonal  human  contact, 
for  Brando,  would  seem  to  have  be- 
come as  difficult,  perhaps  threatening, 
as  the  prospect  of  letting  go  entirely. 

Brando's  reclusive  habits  are  as 
changing  as  his  waistline.  Once  regard- 
ed as  the  most  finely  featured,  sensual 
male  on  the  American  stage  and  screen, 
he  is  subject  to  shocking  weight  gains. 
He  has  been  known  to  consume  a  gallon 
of  ice  cream  in  one  go,  and  to  summon 
staffers  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  de- 
liver bags  of  Big  Macs,  surreptitiously, 
so  that  even  members  of  his  household 
cannot  monitor  his  intake.  He  has  at 
times  »one  so  far  as  to  have  locks  in- 
stalled on  his  cupboards  and  refrigerator. 


Only  with  members  of  his  large  fa 
ily  does  he  maintain  close  contact.  ] 
has  had  three  wives,  and  has  ackno 
edged  nine  children.  Except  on  the  r 
est  occasions,  he  has  determinedly  ke 
all  of  them  from  public  scrutiny. 

In  August  of  last  year,  while  in  Can 
da  shooting  The  Freshman,  which  w 
be  released  this  month,  he  summoned 
reporter  from  the  Toronto  Globe  at 
Mail  for  his  first  interview  in  a  decad 
The  portly,  aging  actor  told  the  starth 
reporter  that  the  movie  he  was  about 
complete  was  a  clunker,  that  acting  w 
a  bum's  profession,  and  that  politic 
engagement  was  a  naive  substitute  f 
concerned  parenthood.  Within  tw 
weeks,  through  the  film  company 
P.R.  firm,  he  issued  a  retraction,  apoh 
gizing  for  what  he  had  said,  claimim 
"I  have  been  of  late  experiencing  sorr 
very  trying  times  of  a  personal  natui 
and  it  is  certain  that  these  feelini 
caused  me  to  express  such  a  dim  vie 
of  many  things."  He  was  not  specif 
about  these  personal  problems,  but  the 
doubtless  stemmed  from  recent  even 
in  his  family.  He  had  just  had  a  chil 
out  of  wedlock  with  Christina  Ruiz,  h 
live-in  Costa  Rican  housekeeper.  Hi 
daughter  Cheyenne  had  been  in  a  caj 
crash.  And  his  eldest  son.  Christian,  wa 
trying  to  get  some  purchase  on  his  out-ol 
control  existence. 

Christian  Devi  Brando  wa 
born  on  Mother's  Day.  Ma; 
11.  1958.  His  mother,  Ann. 
Kashfi,  had  come  to  Holly 
wood  in  1955,  after  having 
been  spotted  by  a  talent  scou 
in  a  London  boutique,  when 
she  was  working  as  a  salesgirl.  Dark 
skinned,  almond-eyed,  graceful  in  he: 
saris,  she  had  the  exotic  looks  that  Mar 
Ion  Brando  had  always  found  so  attrac- 
tive, and  he  asked  producer  A.  C.  Lyk 
to  introduce  him  to  her.  Brando  wf 
then  the  country's  number-one  star;  Ik 
had  just  won  an  Oscar  for  On  the  Wa 
terfront.  He  was  engaged  to  a  strugglin 
actress,  the  daughter  of  a  French  fishei 
man,  but  he  immediately  started  M 
court  Kashfi.  She'd  had  bit  parts  in  twi 
Indian  movies,  and  in  1955  she  signed 
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little  boy.  He's  always  been  scared  of  Marlon!' 


Christian  with  his  attorney,  William  Kunstler,  at  his  arraignment  on  May  18. 


contract  with  MGM.  The  following 
February,  Brando  went  to  Japan  to  film 
The  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon,  but 
he  wrote  to  her  almost  daily. 

That  spring  Kashfi  was  diagnosed  as 
having  tuberculosis,  and  spent  seven 
months  in  the  hospital.  On  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  she  was  released  to  Brando's 
care.  Tenderly,  he  ministered  to  her 
needs,  and  fn  December  he  presented 
her  with  an  engagement  ring.  When  she 
announced  she  was  pregnant,  he  agreed 
to  marry  her — even  though  his  ardor 
was  already  cooling — in  a  secret  cere- 
mony on  October  11,  1957. 

"Let's  say  that  Marlon  got  a  bad  case 
of  being  an  honorable  man,"  said  Wal- 
ter  Seltzer,  a  producer  and  Hollywood 
public-relations  veteran,  who,  with  his 
partner,  George  Glass,  and  Brando's  fa- 
ther, ran  Brando's  independent  produc- 
tion company.  Seltzer  and  Glass  drove 
the  couple  to  Riverside  for  the  license. 


"Kashfi  sat  in  back  with  me,"  Seltzer 
recalled.  "Marlon  in  front  with  George. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  to  each  other  the 
whole  way  down,  the  whole  way 
back."  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
home  of  Brando's  aunt,  Bette  Linde- 
meyer,  in  nearby  Eagle  Rock. 

Two  days  later  Kashfi 's  story  about 
her  Indian  ancestry  was  repudiated  in 
the  press,  and  Brando  was  livid.  Her 
father,  William  O'Callaghan,  a  Welsh 
factory  worker,  told  newspapers  that 
she  had  no  Indian  blood  in  her.  She  had 
been  born  and  raised  in  India  when  he 
worked  for  the  Indian  State  Railway. 
Brando  had  Seltzer  and  Glass  grill 
Kashfi  about  the  story.  "She  was  in 
tears,  hysterical.  'Marlon  put  you  up  to 
this,'  she  kept  saying,"  Seltzer  re- 
called. "She  was  very  defensive,  prob- 
ably sufficiently  ill  to  raise  questions 
about  her  competence.  We  never  got  the 
same  story  twice  from  her. ' ' 


Long  a  manipulator  of  others,  Brando 
had  "settled  down"  only  to  find  him- 
self outmanipulated.  His  previous  ten- 
derness turned  to  anger.  He  began 
seeing  other  women  with  a  vengeance, 
and  by  December  1957  rumors  had  be- 
gun to  appear  in  the  gossip  columns  that 
he  and  Anna  were  splitting  up.  They 
were,  however,  still  together  when 
Christian  was  born  en  May  1 1 . 

Almost  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  the 
child  became  a  pawn  in  the  battle  be- 
tween his  parents.  That  September, 
Kashfi  was  nearing  a  breakdown  and 
moved  out  of  the  Mulholland  Drive 
house,  taking  the  baby  with  her.  Once 
their  separation  was  announced,  on 
September  30,  the  Brandos'  legal  war 
became  a  marathon  soap  opera.  Within 
the  year  they  were  in  court,  Kashfi  al- 
leging he  had  beaten  her,  Brando  claim- 
ing she'd  broken  into  his  house. 

At  three,  Christian  was  enrolled  in 
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1  was  thinking,  There's  all  that  power  there  to  hel| 


the  Sophia  Montessori  School  in  Santa 
Monica,  along  with  Milton  Berle's  son, 
but  in  his  second  year  he  was  pulled 
out.  He  went  back  and  forth  between  his 
parents  like  a  Ping-Pong  ball,  cared  for 
by  a  succession  of  nannies,  maids,  and 
baby-sitters.  The  long,  bitter  custody 
battle  was  chronicled  regularly  in  the 
press  and  later  in  Kashfi's  book,  Bran- 
do for  Breakfast. 

Because  of  Anna's  admitted  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  Marlon  was  awarded 
temporary  custody  of  Christian  in  De- 
cember 1964.  When  the  papers  were 
served,  Kashfi  went  on  a  rampage, 
slapped  three  people,  and  was  arrested 
for  assault.  She  later  admitted  to  having 
taken  barbiturates  in  a  suicide  attempt, 
and  it  was  ruled  that  she  could  see  her 
son  only  in  the  presence  of  an  attorney. 
In  February  1965  a  judge  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica ordered  that  Christian  be  put  in  the 
care  of  Marlon's  sister  Frances  for  a  six- 
month  "cooling  off"  period.  Fran,  an 
elementary-school  teacher,  and  her  then 
husband,  artist  Dick  Loving,  brought 
Christian  to  the  Brando-family  farm  in 
Mundelein,  Illinois,  where  they  lived 
with  their  three  young  daughters. 

"Christian  was  about  seven  years  old 
and  an  absolutely  wild  child,"  Dick 
Loving  remembered.  "Like  Marlon, 
Fran  and  I  thought  of  the  farm  as  a  sort 
of  haven.  We  were  low-key,  living  in 
the  country,  and  into  this  structure 
comes  this  little  bolt  of  dynamite,  in- 
credibly aggressive  and  a  real  manipula- 
tor. He  would  come  into  every  situation 
and  size  up  who  had  the  power — like, 
who  he  had  to  win  over.  He  wasn't  de- 
structive of  property,  but  he  was  very 
rebellious,  and  I  think  he  got  into  some 
Fights  at  school.  We  got  a  phone  call 
one  time  telling  us  that  Christian  had 
spit  in  another  student's  face  on  the 
school  bus." 

While  Christian  was  at  the  farm, 
Loving  said,  Marlon  called  frequently, 
although  he  could  not  recall  that  he  vis- 
ited. "Much  as  I  love  Bud  [Brando's 
nickname],  in  certain  ways  he  was  kind 
of  an  incompetent  father.  The  nature  of 
his  position  and  his  own  personal  stress- 
es made  it  very,  very  difficult  for  him  to 
be  a  father.  The  life  he  went  through, 
the  number  of  women — there  was  no 
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constancy  there.  I  think  that  kid  was  to- 
tally deprived  of  any  stability." 

Kashfi,  on  parental  probation  for 
drug  and  alcohol  use,  did  not  visit  ei- 
ther, but  she  spoke  to  Christian  on  the 
phone  once  a  week.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  when  Christian  went  back  to 
California,  he  was  noticeably  calmer, 
but  the  conflicts  between  his  parents 
continued.  In  October  1965,  Anna  was 
once  again  awarded  custody.  Presum- 
ably, the  court  had  been  impressed  by  her 
"best  behavior"  during  her  time  on  pro- 
bation, in  contrast  to  Marlon's  marriage 
to  the  pregnant  Mexican  actress  Movita 
Castenada  (their  marriage  was  annulled 
in  1968)  and  his  relationship  with  the 
Tahitian  beauty  Tarita  Teriipia,  whom 
he'd  met  during  the  shooting  of  Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty,  and  with  whom  he'd  had  a 
son,  Teihotu,  in  1963,  and  would  have  a 
daughter,  Cheyenne,  in  1970. 

In  January  1971,  a  judge  ruled  in  fa- 
vor of  joint  custody,  at  the  same  time 
ordering  that  Christian  be  enrolled  as  a 
live-in  student  at  a  boarding  school  out- 
side of  Santa  Barbara.  The  following 
year,  Brando  resurrected  his  ailing  ca- 
reer with  his  performance  as  Don  Cor- 
leone  in  The  Godfather,  after  nearly  a 
decade  of  bombs,  including  Bedtime 
Story,  The  Appaloosa,  and  The  Sabo- 
teur: Code  Name  Morituri,  and  Kashfi 
descended  into  a  deep  depression.  As 
Brando  was  about  to  fly  from  Paris, 
where  he  was  filming  Last  Tango,  to 
attend  the  premiere  of  The  Godfather, 
Kashfi  removed  Christian  from  school, 
and  within  weeks  the  boy  disappeared. 

Alarmed,  Brando  hired  a  private  in- 
vestigator to  track  the  boy  down.  The 
story  later  told  in  court  hearings  was 
that  Kashfi  had  arranged  a  "kidnapping 
caper,"  promising  "$10,000  to  heist 
the  boy."  Brando's  private  eye  tracked 
the  blue  pickup  that  Christian  had  been 
seen  in  to  Baja  California,  where  he 
found  the  boy  living  in  a  "hippie  en- 
campment." With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Mexican  police,  he  returned  him  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Meanwhile,  having  arranged  to  pick 
Christian  up  in  Calexico,  Kashfi  and  a 
friend,  a  well-known  film-community 
hooker,  took  a  bus  down  and  were  ar- 
rested, drunk,  for  disturbing  the  peace. 


Consequently,  she  failed  to  answer 
court  summons  to  explain  Christian's  ab- 
sence, and  when  she  returned  for  a  Marc! 
13  hearing,  the  judge  awarded  Brandc 
sole  custody.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,] 
he  took  Christian  to  Tetiaroa.  the  twelve-! 
island  atoll  he  had  bought  in  Tahiti. 

Some  of  Christian's  happiest  mo-l 
ments  were  spent  on  the  island  paradise.  | 
After  a  brief  stay  in  1964,  he  said.  "It] 
was  more  fun  than  a  month  at  Disney- 
land with  Donald  Duck."  During  their 
visit  in  1972.  his  father  called  in  several 
consultants  to  explore  the  island's  com- 
mercial aquaculture  possibilities.  John 
T.  Hughes,  a  marine  biologist,  recalled 
his  first  impression  of  Christian  and  his 
half-brother  Miko,  who  is  now  Michael 
Jackson's  bodyguard.  "I  thought  that 
Marlon  was  a  fine  man  and  an  excellent 
father.  The  children  respected  him. 
Christian  was  about  fourteen,  tall  and 
thin,  almost  fragile-looking.  He  had 
collected  some  hermit  crabs.  He'd  put 
sand  in  a  cardboard  box,  with  shells  and 
pieces  of  coconut,  and  then  he'd  labeled 
each  crab  so  he  could  follow  their 
movements.  He  was  serious,  inquisi- 
tive, truly  involved." 

At  that  time  Brando's  plate  was  over- 
full with  other  matters — mainly  the 
American  Indian  Movement — which 
limited  his  availability  as  a  father. 
There  was  Wounded  Knee  in  1973,  the 
trials  of  Dennis  Banks  and  Russell 
Means  and  other  AIM  leaders  in  Minne- 
sota and  Nebraska  in  1974,  and  the  Me- 
nominee uprising  in  Wisconsin  the 
following  year  Christian  was  assigned 
to  a  succession  of  Brando's  girlfriends 
and  to  his  secretary,  Alice  Marchak. 
People  who  knew  him  during  these 
years  describe  him  as  a  sweet,  gentle 
boy,  who  loved  to  roam  the  hillsides 
and  raise  animals.  He  was  fond  of  all 
his  half-brothers  and  -sisters,  and  he 
was  attentive  to  the  children  his  lather 
adopted. 

Brando  next  enrolled  him  at  Cal  Prep 
in  Encino,  California,  a  private  school 
attended  by  celebrity  kids,  including 
some  of  the  Jackson  Five,  Sonny 
Bono's  daughter,  and  Danny  Bonaduce 
of  The  Partridge  Family.  As  one  class 
mate  put  it,  "There  were  two  Dinos  in 
the  parking  lot,  and  Marlon  Jackson  had 


but  Marlon  didn't  do  shit." 


a  Porsche  Carrera,  plus  all  the  Shelbys 
and  Trans  Ams."  Christian  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  Toyota  four-wheel- 
drive;  still,  he  basked  in  the  aura  of 
being  called  "Brando."  He  did  the  usu- 
al amount  of  beer  and  pot  and  sporadi- 
cally ran  with  a  bunch  regarded  as 
"bad."  "He  was  a  very  special  guy," 
said  John  Hormel,  a  fellow  student. 
"He  was  open,  real  friendly,  even 
though  he  could  also  be  definitely  ma- 
cho, tough.  He  could  do  both  things, 
and  that  made  him,  like,  unique." 

At  home,  Christian  pulled  some  of 
the  usual  teenage  stunts,  only  instead  of 
stealing  just  any  neighbor's  liquor,  he 
was  walking  into  Jack  Nicholson's 
house  and  making  off  with  the  actor's 
stash.  "Christian  told  me  he  did  that 
when  he  was  fourteen  and  fifteen,"  said 
a  friend.  "One  time  Jack  caught  him. 
Christian  laughed  when  he  imitated 
Jack  scolding  him,  in  the  voice  of  his 
character  in  Chinatown:  'You  do  that 
again  and  I'll  break  your  fucking  fin- 
gers, man.'  " 

Christian's  mediocre  grades  were  a 
subject  of  constant  irritation  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  when  he  dropped  out  of  Cal 
Prep  after  the  spring  term  of  1976,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Brando  was  deeply 
disappointed,  even  though  he  himself 
had  never  finished  high  school.  His  re- 
sponse was  to  forbid  his  son  to  set  foot 
on  the  property  for  ten  days,  instructing 
his  secretary  not  to  let  him  in.  "I  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  keep  him  out,  so  every 
night  I'd  let  him  come  up,"  the  secretary 
said.  "But  he  never  slept  there.  He  went 
off  and  slept  on  friends'  couches." 

"How  many  times  was  he  sleeping 
on  my  couch,"  exclaimed  Skip  E. 
"Skippy"  Lowe,  host  of  a  cable-TV 
show  specializing  in  children  of  celebri- 
ties and  old-time  Hollywood  stars. 
"There  or  outside  my  window  in  his 
truck.  Christian  was — still  is — like  a  lit- 
tle boy.  He's  always  been  scared  of 
Marlon." 

When  Christian  was  arrested  for 
shooting  at  an  abandoned  government 
structure,  he  was  so  afraid  to  call 
Brando  that  he  phoned  one  of  his  fa- 
ther's employees  instead,  a  woman 
whose  son  was  a  friend  of  his.  He  told 
her  he  and  two  buddies  had  been  drink- 


ing beer  and  taking  potshots  with  their 
.22s.  "Christian  called  me  when  they 
were  ready  to  release  him  on  his  own 
recognizance,"  the  woman  said.  "He 
said,  T  can't  tell  my  dad,  so  you  gotta 
come  get  me.'  "  As  she  arrived  at  the 
station,  the  officers  were  calling  Bran- 
do. "I  got  on  the  phone  with  him,"  she 
continued,  "and  he  said,  'Let  him  stay 
there.'  I  told  Marlon  I  couldn't  do  that. 
Outside,  Christian  said,  'Don't  take  me 
back  up  to  the  house.  He'll  kill  me.'  I 
told  him  I  had  to;  I  had  told  his  father  I 
was  bringing  him  back.  When  we  got  to 
the  gate,  Christian  pleaded,  'Just  go  in- 
side and  let  me  out,  because  he'll  kill 
me.'  '  According  to  Christian,  she 
said,  "apparently  Marlon  used  to  really 
slug  him  with  his  fist,  hard.  Christian 
was  terrified,  and  inside  the  gate  he 
jumped  out  and  ran  off  into  the  night." 

On  January  28,  1981,  Christian  mar- 
ried Mary  McKenna,  another  "Mulhol- 
land  brat,"  whom  he'd  known  since  she 
was  twelve  years  old  and  who  had  be- 
come a  makeup  artist,  working  in  a  cos- 
metics store  on  La  Cienega.  By  this  time 
his  mother  had  remarried,  and  Christian 
virtually  exiled  her  from  his  life. 

At  first  Mary  and  Christian  lived  with 
Brando,  but  then  they  had  a  series  of 
rented  apartments.  Brando  supported 
.the  marriage.  He  even  gave  Mary 
$17,000  to  cover  outstanding  debts  after 
she  and  her  sister  had  taken  over  the 
cosmetics  store.  Christian,  meanwhile, 
had  begun  to  work  as  a  tree  trimmer.  He 
liked  being  outdoors,  but  he  didn't  real- 
ly get  into  it  until  he  met  Bill  Cable, 
twelve  years  his  senior,  who  supported 
himself  between  acting  and  modeling 
stints  as  a  professional  tree  surgeon. 
"He  had  the  natural  instincts  for  climb- 
ing," Cable  said,  "but  I  taught  him  the 
fine  tuning.  We  met  through  a  friend  in 
Hollywood,  and  instantly  we  just 
clicked.  He  was  like  the  brother  I  never 
had;  I  was  like  the  older  brother  he  nev- 
er had.  We  began  working  together  as 
well  as  spending  time  together.  We 
sometimes  lived  together — like  when 
my  wife  would  kick  me  out,  Christian 
would  say,  'You  don't  need  that  shit. 
Come  live  with  me.'  " 

Soon  Christian  was  roaming  the  un- 
derside of  Hollywood.  Drugs  and  alco- 
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hoi  began  to  permeate  the  marriage,  and 
Mary  supported  them  by  doing  location 
makeup  work  in  the  movie  industry. 
With  ever  increasing  frequency,  Chris- 
tian stayed  away  nights,  drifting  deeper 
into  drugs  and  consuming  up  to  two 
dozen  bottles  of  Colt  45  in  a  day.  Ac- 
cording to  Mary,  he  wrecked  a  number 
of  cars,  and  his  insurance  rose  to  $3,500 
a  year.  Brando  urged  the  couple  to  go 
into  counseling. 

But  nothing  worked,  and  as  the  mar- 
riage deteriorated,  Christian's  world  be- 
came peopled  by  a  whole  new  set  of 
characters.  Bill  Cable,  who  was  an  ex- 
cop,  became  his  alter  ego;  he  reinforced 
Christian's  interest  in  hunting  and  guns. 
Cable  helped  him  buy  and  learn  about 
the  real  thing — assault  rifles,  as  well  as 
the  double-action  SIG-Sauer  .45  that 
would  end  Dag  Drollet's  life.  Christian 
claimed  that  he  needed  the  guns  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  dopers  and  the 
gangs  who  were  trying  to  rip  him  off  up 
at  his  isolated  Laurel  Canyon  digs. 

Christian  knew  that  his  father  had  a 
few  defensive  weapons  of  his  own.  "I 
gather  Marlon  had  a  12-gauge  riot  gun 
and  a  .38  up  there,"  said  Cable.  "A 
few  years  ago  he  woke  up  one  night  to 
find  a  black  guy  holding  a  zucchini  in 
his  bedroom.  The  black  guy  says,  'Hey, 
man,  you're  Marlon  Brando.  I  got  this 
zucchini  for  you.'  Marlon  pulled  the 
gun  out — 'Get  the  fuck  out  of  here. '  But 
I  taught  him  about  guns — how  to  clean 
them  and  fieldstrip  them.  Christian  had 
all  these  losers  around,  leeches;  all  they 
did  was  sit  around  and  drink  beer  all 
day.   Christian  became  friends  with 
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these  guys — they  hang  out  at  the  Laurel 
Canyon  market — but  then  he'd  get  wor- 
ried about  threats  and  break-ins,  be- 
eausc  he'd  sometimes  let  these  guys 
crash  at  his  house,  and  I  was  telling  him 
to  kick  them  out.  But  they'd  always 
come  around  to  borrow  money,  and  lat- 
er he  got  telephone  threats,  so  he  want- 
ed the  guns  around.  He  had  a  MAC- 10 
and  a  Springfield  Armory  M-14.  And 
last  year  he  and  I  bought  our  handguns 
together — sister  SlGs — and  I  taught  him 
about  using  it." 

Perhaps  the  guns  represented  the  side 
of  Christian  that  many  saw  as  his  at- 
tempt to  measure  up  to  his  father.  He 
told  a  story  about  walking  through  a 
reef  in  Tahiti  with  his  father  when  he 
was  a  boy.  A  reef  shark,  three  or  four 
feet  long,  came  by,  and  Brando,  shout- 
ing "Motherfucker!"  hauled  off  and 
socked  the  shark  in  the  snout.  "Chris- 
tian always  told  that  story  to  show  how 
macho  tough  his  father  was,"  a  friend 
recalled.  "He  would  say,  'Shit,  Pop 
will  duke  it  out  with  anybody.'  " 

Christian  was  still  afraid  of  his  father, 
though,  and  when  he  screwed  up  he 
would  say  things  such  as  "Pop's  gonna 
hit  the  ceiling,"  "Pop's  gonna  kill  me, 
man,"  "Don't  tell  Pop." 

He  also  knew  how  to  press  Brando's 
buttons.  When  his  father  came  at  him 
"like  a  freight  train,"  as  he  put  it,  he 
would  dance  out  across  the  lawn,  out  of 
his  father's  lumbering  range,  chanting, 
"Fuck  you.  Fats!  Fuck  you,  Fats!" 
Then  he  would  jump  in  his  truck  and 
tear  down  the  driveway. 

Another  way  Christian  attempted  to 
emulate  his  father  was  through  women. 
By  1985  the  marriage  to  Mary  was  in 
name  only,  and  he  was  calling  Skippy 
Lowe  to  introduce  him  to  girls.  "He 
was  fucking  around  a  lot,"  recalled 
Shirley  Cumpanas,  Cable's  wife  at  the 
time.  "Most  of  them  lasted  maybe  a 
week,  or  they  were  one-time  hits.  There 
were  a  lot  of  mad  husbands  and  boy- 
friends, and  that  only  added  to  his  para- 
noia." Nothing  was  off-limits,  it 
seemed.  At  one  point  Brando  found  out 
that  his  son  had  even  chosen  to  make  it 
with  Brando's  own  girlfriend  of 
years,  starlet  Jill  Banner. 
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Beer,  dope,  guns,  women — and  then 
suddenly  there  was  money.  In  1988,  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  Christian  came  into  his 
trust  fund,  which  provided  him  with  a 
yearly  annuity  of  $100,000.  He  also  had 
his  own  house  on  Wonderland  Avenue, 
which  his  father  had  paid  $200,000  for 
in  1985.  Christian  was  supposed  to  re- 
pay the  sum  from  his  trust  fund,  but  he 
didn't.  For  the  time  being,  the  house 
became  a  crash  pad  for  his  beer-drinking 
buddies  from  Laurel  Canyon,  the  "down 
boys,"  as  Christian  called  them. 

Minor  agents  and  hangers-on  began 
to  glom  on  to  him,  promising  a  career  in 
acting  or  modeling.  His  new  friends 
also  occasionally  traded  on  his  name  lit- 
erally, selling  items  to  the  tabloids  for 
$250  a  pop.  And  Christian,  for  all  his 
bravado,  couldn't  control  his  downward 
spiral,  his  sense  of  being  used. 

Again  Brando  tried  to  help,  and  his 
concern  was  genuine.  Both  of  his  own 
parents  had  been  alcoholics  and  pioneer 
A. A.  members.  Alcoholism  ran  back 
four  generations  in  the  family.  Twice  he 
persuaded  Christian  to  go  into  a  detox 
program,  but,  according  to  Cumpanas, 
Christian  was  kicked  out  for  having 
booze  smuggled  in.  Brando  also  sent 
him  and  his  pal  Cable  to  Tetiaroa  for 
four  months,  ostensibly  to  clear  trees 
that  had  been  leveled  by  a  recent  hurri- 
cane, but  also  to  get  him  off  alcohol. 

Several  years  before,  in  L.A.,  Chris- 
tian had  been  busted  for  possession  of 
marijuana.  His  father  went  to  the  station 
to  bail  him  out  and,  in  front  of  the  de- 
tective handling  the  case,  lectured  him 
for  fifteen  minutes.  His  tone  was  flat, 
his  message  peppered  with  references  to 
responsibility  and  how  pot  was  screw- 
ing up  his  life.  When  Brando  finished, 
he  turned  to  the  narcotics  officer.  "Now 
you  tell  him,  Detective." 

The  interrogation  room  where 
Christian  was  taken  the  night 
of  Dag  Drollet's  shooting  is 
not  much  bigger  than  a  walk- 
in  closet.  A  single  Formica- 
topped  table  surrounded  by 
threi  steel-backed  chairs 
claims  most  of  the  space,  and  a  fluores- 
ce!    light  hum    overhead.  The  floor  is 
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Paterfamilias: 
Marlon  Brando 
with  members  of 
his  extended  family 
in  Los  Angeles, 
1983. 
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covered  with  hundreds  of  burns  where 
cigarettes  have  been  ground  into  the  tan 
linoleum. 

Shortly  after  midnight.  Christian  was 
read  his  Miranda  rights.  He  waived  the 
presence  of  a  lawyer,  anr1  with  Detec- 
tive Steve  Osti  and  uniformed  officer 
Steve  Cunningham  across  the  table 
from  him,  he  talked  and  chain- 
smoked, his  voice  rising  in  odd  inter- 
vals of  contralto  panic  and  macho 
bluster.  Early  on  in  the  session,  he 
was  very  controlled. 

CB:  No,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  it  was  an  accident.  We  got  in  a  strug- 
gle. Had  my  .45  underneath  the,  you 
know,  where  he  was  lying  down — 
Q:  I  was  new  to  all  of  this,  so  let's  start 
really  at  the  beginning  of  what  happened 
there? 
CB:  Well— 

Q:  O.K. ,  Officer  Cunningham  has  told  me 
that  apparently  this  guy  is  the  father  of 
your  sister's  kid? 

CB:  Yes,  sir,  that's  quite  correct. . . .  We 
got  in  a  struggle  and  the  gun  went  off  in 
his  face.  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  him.  I  didn't 
want  to  kill  him. 

Q:  No  man  wants  to  kill  anybody. 
CB:  I  know.  You  know,  we  got  in  a  strug- 
gle, I  said,  "Let  go,"  and  I'd  been  drink- 
ing, you  know.  I  had  about  three  gin  and 
tonics.  I  didn't,  I  mean,  go  up  to  him  and 
go  BOOM!  in  my  dad's  house.  If  I  was 
going  to  do  that,  I'd  take  him  down  the 
road  and  knock  him  off. 

The  detective  tried  to  take  him  back  to 
earlier  that  evening. 

Q:  What  I'm  talking  about  is  what's  the 

relationship  between — what's  the  guy's 

name? 

CB:  Dag.  I  don't  even  know  his  last  name, 

you  know  that?  I  don't  know. 

Q:  The  relationship  between  Dag  and  your 

sister? 

CB:  Well,  she  was. .  .pretty,  you  know, 

upset,  I  guess,  and. . . 

Q:  And  you  went  out  tonight  sometime 

and  had  a  few  drinks? 

CB:   Yeah,   we   went  out  to  Musso  & 

Frank's  in  Hollywood. 

Q:  The  three  of  you? 

CB:  No.  He  stayed  at  home. 

Q:  Who  stayed  at  home? 

CB:  Dag  did. 

Q:  So  you  and  your  sister  went  out.  What 

happened  with  you  and  your  sister,  what 

did  you  talk  about? 

CB:  Oh,  "How's  life?" 

Q:  So  that  was  at  dinner.  O.K.,  when  you 

came  back  from  dinner,   back  to  your 

dad's  house,  what  happened? 

CB:  I  had  that  thing  under  there — I  put  it 

under  there  and  I  (Continued  on  page  150) 
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SPOTLIGHT 

Mad 

for 

Madsen 


o  who   does  she   re- 


mind you  of?  With  her  oval  face,  dome-lid- 
ded eyes,  and  mouth  set  in  an  eternal 
pucker,  Virginia  Madsen  evokes  more  refer- 
ences to  yesterday's  screen  sirens  than  a 
Madonna  video.  It  made  sense  when  she 
was  cast  in  a  1985  TV  movie  as  silent-film 
tootsie  Marion  Davies.  And  when,  in  1989's 
story  of  fifties  coeds,  Heart  of  Dixie,  a  char- 
acter compared  her  to  Kim  Novak.  After  her 
brief,  breathless  performance  as  a  doomed 
call  girl  in  1987's  Slam  Dance,  the  media 
hailed  her  as  the  new  Marilyn. 

In  fact,  the  Chicago-bom  actress — who's 
married  to  director  Danny  Huston  (son  of 
John),  who  directed  her  in  a  rare  good-girl 
role,  in  Mr.  North — doesn't  begin  to  suggest 
Marilyn's  giddiness  or  bruised  quality.  She 
seems  too  solid,  too  self-assured.  But  like 
Monroe — or  Novak,  Lana  Turner,  and  other 
pre-feminist  bombshells — she's  often  cast  as 
the  fatally  attractive  woman  whose  very 
presence  provokes  men  to  violence.  On  the 
stiletto  heels  of  her  role  last  year  as  a  sexu- 
ally rapacious  ghost  in  Showtime's  Gotham, 
she's  more  fata/e  than  ever  in  Dennis  Hop- 
per's upcoming  Hot  Spot,  a  cynical,  sleepy- 
town  tale  of  blackmail,  arson,  and  murder. 
!n  it,  she  makes  dangerous  love  to  Don 
Johnson  (with  a  gun,  in  a  car,  in  a  sawmill), 
and  assures  another  character,  "I'm  fucking 
you  to  death."  She  makes  good  on  the 
promise.  —BEN  BRANTLEY 
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One  year  after  the  death  of 

his  business  partner 
and  soul  mate,  Steve  Rubell, 

Ian  Schrager  is 
emerging  as  the  style  baron 

of  the  nineties. 

His  Morgans  and  Royalton 

hotels  buzz  with  the 

Zeitgeist  flair  he 

spun  into  Studio  54  and 

the  Palladium. 

And  this  month  he  opens  the 

Paramount  hotel. 

Designed  by  Philippe  Starck, 

it's  Newark's 

first  high-tech  inn  for 

the  hip  un-rich. 

WILLIAM  NORWICH  reports 


Designer  Philippe  Starck  on 

a  motorcycle  and  Ian  Schrager  in  the 

Paramount-hotel  lobby. 


hen  Steve  Rubell 

died   suddenly 

last    July,    his 

shocked  friends 

all   asked   them- 
selves,   "How 

will  Ian  get  along 

without  him?" 
For  twenty  years,  Steve  Ru- 
bell and  Ian  Schrager  had  been 
business  partners  and  close 
friends.  Starting  out  with  a  few 
steak  houses  and  discos  in 
Queens,  they  created  the  disco 
generation's  rainbow:  Studio 
54.  They  also  went  to  prison 
together  for  tax  evasion, 
springing  back  to  reopen  Stu- 
dio 54  and  its  successor  state- 
of-the-art  disco,  Palladium. 
From  there  they  launched  into 
elite  hotels,  first  with  Morgans 
and  then  with  the  Royalton.  Six 
months  before  Rubell's  death, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  a 
front-page  story  headlined 
white-collar  CHIC.  The  sub- 
head read,  "Studio  54  Partners 
Are  Even  More  Successful  as 
New  York  Hoteliers." 

Rubell  was  always  the  puckish,  outgoing  schmoozer. 
Schrager,  by  choice,  was  the  partner  in  the  background. 
"Theirs  was  the  last  great  loyalty  of  two  human  beings  in 
this  city,"  says  their  friend  designer  Robert  Isabell.  "They 
did  it  all  on  a  handshake.  Can  you  imagine  any  other  partner- 
ships like  that  in  New  York?" 

Where  Rubell  was  the  host  of  hosts,  Schrager  never  once 
danced  at  Studio  54.  But  all  those  famous  parties  there  were 
conceived  and  executed  by  him.  The  hotels  are  his  design 
concepts  too,  implemented  by  Andree  Putman  at  Morgans 
and  by  Philippe  Starck  at  the  Royalton  and  at  the  Century 
Paramount,  which  Schrager  is  opening  officially  this  month 
as  the  Paramount. 

"I  know  this  may  sound  disrespectful,"  says  one  longtime 
insider,  "but  when  everyone  was  talking  about  whether  Ian 
would  survive  after  Steve  died,  I  paid  it  no  mind.  It's  the 
other  way  around:  I  don't  think  Steve  could  have  survived 
without  Ian." 

an  Schrager  is  emerging  as  the  style  baron  of  the  new 
age.  He's  on  the  cutting  edge  of  modern  taste.  He's  the 
Zeitgeist  of  the  hotel  business. 

A  few  years  ago,  he  started  wondering  what  people 
would  want  by  the  time  America  slipped  into  the  1990s. 
He  decided  that  what  they  really  w?nted  was  "in"  to 
everything  chic  that  had  been  eluding  them.  Chasing  the 
"champagne  wishes  and  cavh.  -earns"  regularly  tele- 
vised on  shows  like  Lifestyles  of  the  \nd  Famous  was 
nothing  but  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  lc  happened  to 
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IT'S  WHITE!  Starck  in  the  hotel's  trademark  bathroom. 


amount — $31.3    million 
of  each  of  the  610  rooms  breaks  down  to 
$100,000  per,  which,  in  hotel  par- 
lance,   translates    into   a   dai 
ly    rate    of   about    $100 
a  room.    Actually,        / 
rooms   will   start  at 
$90    and    go    to 
$170  for  a  large 
double.  By  con- 
trast, the  nearby 
Marriott   Marquis 
on  Times  Square 
cost   more   than 
$200,000  a  room, 
which  translates  into 
a  daily  rate  of  about 
$200. 

"Nothing  is  easy,"  says 
Donald  Trump  about  the  hotel 
business,  "but  Ian  has  good  loca- 
tions, brilliant  concepts,  and  excel- 
lent management.   To  build  a  new 
hotel  in  New  York  today  costs  abotll 
$700,000  a  room.  The  trick  is  to 
find  a  building  and  renovate,  and 
here  Ian  has  a  tremendous  sense 
for  design  and  what 
will  work.  The  only 


Alexis  Carrington  Colby: 
gone  with  the  ratings.  People 
didn't  want  to  see  ropes  at  the 
door  anymore — not  at  the  » 
White  House,  not  at  any, 
nightclub.  Desire  becomes 
style,  and  we  are  now  decon 
structing  the  Reagan  years.  In 
fashion,  it  is  what  "Slouch 
Chic,"  as  well  as  the  Gap,  is 
all  about. 

In  Ian  Schrager' s  vernacu- 
lar, it  is  what  inspired  the 
$100-a-night  concept  of  the 
Paramount.  Guests  will  have 
the  benefit  of  Schrager' s  and 
Starck's  hotel  wisdom 
whimsical  rooms,  attractive 
staff,  the  lobby  as  the  only 
show  in  town — at  a  price  far 
less  than  what  the  great  hotels 
nearby  are  charging.  "Today 
it  is  easy  to  have  money," 
says  Philippe  Starck,  "but 
there  are  people  with  great 
culture  who  aren't  obliged  to 
have  money.  Perhaps  they  just 
don't  want  it." 

Because   of  the   relatively 
low  purchase  price  of  the  Par- 
the   cost   including   renovation 


downside   would   be   if  the   hotel   market   goes   soft." 

"I  think  it's  a  brilliant  concept,  and  the  way  Ian  is  going 
about  it  will  revolutionize  the  hotel  business  again,"  says 
Jonathan  Tisch,  who  heads  his  family's  Loews  hotel  busi- 
iness.  Tisch  claims  Schrager  as  a  personal  hero,  and  says 
they  meet  monthly  to  discuss  what's  going  on  in  the  busi- 
ness. "Every  good  hotel  has  a  soul,  and  Ian's  do,"  he 
says.  Even  Tisch,  however,  is  worried  about  the  overall 
health  of  New  York's  hotel  industry.  Business,  he  says,  is 
down  about  10  percent  from  1989. 

The  day  we  talked,  Crain's  New  York  Business,  a  local 
weekly,  had  just  published  a  dismaying  report  about  tourism 
in  Manhattan.  "Tourism,  the  savior  of  New  York's  economy 
less  than  two  years  ago,  has  slackened  off  since  the  heady 
days  of  the  late  1980s.  As  a  result,  Gotham's  already-slump- 
ing hotel,  restaurant,  retail,  and  entertainment  industries  are 
feeling  an  even  bigger  pinch,"  the  magazine  reported.  "The 
natural  enemy  of  the  hotel  business  in  New  York  is  the  pro- 
posed new  hotel  tax,"  said  Tisch.  "It  would  add  another  5 
percent  to  an  already  existing  15  percent  room  tax,  plus  the 
sales  tax,  which  is  already  8.25  percent." 

If  any  of  this  worries  Ian  Schrager,  he  isn't  showing  it  the 
day  we  tour  the  Paramount.  His  friends  all  say  how  shy  he  is, 
but  his  enthusiasm  for  the  hotel  comes  out  like  machine-gun 
fire.  He  says  he  has  just  hired  photographer  Bruce  Weber  to 
do  the  ad  campaign.  The  campaign  has  been  consuming  him, 
he  says,  to  the  extent  that  he  called  photographer  Herb  Ritts 
to  ask  him  what  he  thought  he  and  Bruce  should  do.  "I  don't 
think  Herb  liked  it  too  much  that  I  called,"  he  says. 

This  endless  banging  away  at  details  is  what  he  terms 

"doing  diligence,"  a  play  on  the  legal  term  "due  dili 
gence,"  meaning  not  leaving  a  stone  unturned 


"It  is  Alice 
in W>nderland  "  says 
Starck.  "Surrealism 


and  sympathy" 


"I've  noticed  with 
all  the  good  ones,  the  great 
ones,"  he  says,  "they  all  have  a 
process  of  editing  and  going  through  and  doing  diligence. 
I  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  people  I  respect  and  bouncing 
ideas  off  them  until  I  feel  right  about  it  instinctively." 

Doing  diligence  once  meant  renting  a  maharaja's  personal 
train  car  and  touring  India  in  it  to  find  out  what  lessons  could 
be  learned  from  the  posh  but  cramped  quarters  and  applied  to 
guest  rooms  in  hotels.  At  Morgans  in  1984  it  meant  not 
opening  until  a  two- hundred-tape  video  library  had  been  per- 


HELLO,  DAD  A 

A  chaise  for  the  new 
Paramount  hotel  designed  by 
the  seventeen-year-old 
Australian  Mark  Newson. 
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sonally  selected  for  his  guests'  viewing  pleasure.  At  the 
Royalton,  doing  diligence  meant  interviewing  more  than  two 
thousand  applicants  for  the  178  jobs  in  the  hotel.  It  meant 
repainting  a  model  room  forty  times,  until  the  color  of  the 
walls  was  right. 

At  the  Paramount,  it  meant  auditioning  Philippe 
Starck's  furniture  in  lots  from  France  until  the  perfect 
guest  chair  was  struck.  It  meant  shipping  more  than  seven- 
ty-five tons  of  sand  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  importing  a 
master  plaster  mason  from  Italy,  plus  his  crew,  to  do  the 
lobby  walls.  Two  months  before  the  opening,  the  cement 
crew  had  made  eight  crossings  and  were  still  trying  to  get 
it  right. 

It  meant  getting  Dean  &  DeLuca,  the  trendiest  gourmet- 
food  purveyors  in  SoHo,  to  lease  space  in  the  hotel.  It  meant 
inviting  Dot  Zero,  the  trendiest  souvenir  shop  on  lower  Fifth 
Avenue,  to  open  a  branch  on  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  and 
it  meant  talking  to  multimedia  artist  Edwin  Schlossberg 
about  designing  a  computerized  information  center  for 
guests.  It  meant  talking  to  Madonna's  personal  trainer 
about  how  to  run  the  hotel's  gym,  and  getting  Gary  Panter. 
who  did  the  artwork  on  the  set  for  Pee- wee  Herman's  tele- 
vision show,  to  design  the  day-care  center  on  the  hotel's 
mezzanine.  It  meant  bothering  to  offer  day  care  in  the  first 
place. 

"I  think  working  parents  would  like  the  option  of  travel- 
ing with  their  children,"  says  Schrager.  "Right  now  women 
make  up  30  to  35  percent  of  the  traveling  public,"  he  claims. 
"If  you're  a  woman,  and  you're  traveling,  and  you're  on 
business,  you  can  take  your  kids  because  we'll  take  care  of 
them.  And  also,  there's  another  phenomenon  at  work.  Peo- 
ple are  going  away  for  shorter  vacations  many  more  times 
during  the  year.  So  I'm  hoping  that  people  will  be  able  to 
come  here  for  a  little  bit  of  emotional  rescue  during  the 
weekend  and  leave  their  kids  here  at  this  day-care  center  and 
have  fun  in  New  York  and  party  and  go  to  the  theater  and  do 
everything  they're  coming  here  for.  It's  just  a  modern  idea. 
To  me,  it's  obvious.  I  don't  know  why  everyone  doesn't  do 
it.  I'm  not  really  in  the  hotel  business,"  he  says,  stopping  for 
breath.  "I  feel  I'm  in,  like,  the  fashion  business.  I  don't  sell 
clothes,  I  sell  the  life-style,  and  the  hotel  is  my  vehicle." 

Besides  day  care,  the  Paramount  will  also  have  some 
of  the  most  substantial  nightlife  offerings  in  New 
York.  Brian  McNally,  the  restaurateur,  has  been  in- 
vited to  open  a  restaurant  in  the  hotel.  Billy  Rose's 
old  Diamond  Horseshoe,  in  the  basement,  will  be 
reopened  under  the  guardianship  of  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Bains-Douches,  the  popular  Paris 
nightery. 
Lots  of  diligence  is  required.  "Now,  the  hard  part,"  Ian 
Schrager  says  as  we  get  out  of  the  elevator  on  the  sixth  floor, 
"is  having  these  weather  indicators  on  each  floor."  On  the 
wall  ahead  is  a  lighted  sentence,  telling  the  temperature  and 
conditions  outside.  "The  switches  for  these  weather  indica- 
tors are  on  each  floor.  I  have  to  be  very  careful.  We'll  look 
ridiculous  if  it's  sunny  and  warm  outside  and  it  says,  rainy 
and  COLD.  So  I  have  to  have  good  people  here,"  he  says. 
He  stops.  There  is  a  problem.  It  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
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untrained  eye,  but  there  is  a  problem.  He  says  it's  just  one  of 
those  things  he  can  smell.  You  can  see  him  smelling  it. 

"You  know  what  were  going  to  have  to  really  redo? 
These  things."  He  is  talking  about  the  ropes  along  one  side 
of  the  hall.  "They're  not  parallel.  They're  what  they  call, 
chair  rails.  And  I  took  this  right  out  of  the  Normandie.  It's 
right  in  that  book  on  the  Normandie,  and  that's  what  they 
had.  Of  course,  they  had  it  on  both  sides,  so  we  did  it  like  an 
off-the-shoulder  evening  gown.  But  they  had  it  on  both." 

En  route  to  show  me  a  standard  room,  Schrager  talks 
about  his  inspirations.  Mike  Todd.  Diaghilev.  and  Walt  Dis- 
ney are  high  on  the  list.  "I'm  sure  Conrad  Hilton  was  a  great 
man,  but  I'd  like  to  be  Walt  Disney."  he  says  before  begin- 
ning to  expound  on  the  SlOO-a-night  concept. 

"We're  going  to  take  what  we  learned  in  the  luxury  end  of 
the  business  and  use  it  in  the  budget  end,"  he  explains. 
"Philippe  loved  the  challenge  of  working  in  this  other  idiom. 
And  you  know  how  I  think  the  Paramount  is  reinventing  the 
hotel  business?  I  don't  think  a  hotel  with  more  than  two 
hundred  rooms  should  charge  a  lot  of  money.  I  don't  think 
big  hotels  can  give  you  good  service.  So  I  think  it's  like 
what's  happening  in  the  retail  business:  you're  going  to  have 
specialty  department  stores  and  you're  going  to  have  big 
discounters.  The  Paramount "s  not  a  discounter,  but  it's  less 
expensive.  In  Europe,  I  think  you  can  have  a  great  hotel 
that's  eight  hundred  rooms,  because  of  the  condition  of  ex- 
cellence, but  it's  not  that  way  in  this  country." 

Schrager  says  he  wanted  to  bring  back  the  "lobby  social- 
izing" of  the  past.  He  smells  this  thing,  he  says;  he  has  a 
feeling  that  the  next  step  after  Studio  and  Palladium  and 
trendy  downtown  restaurants  is  "reinventing  the  tradition- 
al social  club  that  was  in  lobbies. "  That's  why  the  Para- 
mount has  both  public  and  private  aspects.  His  brave  new 
lobby  is  a  medley  of  glass,  gold  leaf,  and  marble.  And, 
like  the  outside  of  Morgans  and  the  Royalton,  the  Para- 
mount has  no  sign  on  it — just  a  laser  light  running  the  full 
height  of  the  fagade. 

"There  is  a  very  subtle  common  denominator  between  the 
nightclub  and  hotel  business."  he  says.  "In  nightclubs,  it  is 
death  to  advertise.  You  build  a  business  by  goodwill  and 
word  of  mouth.  So.  too.  with  hotels.  That's  why  we  don't 
have  a  sign  with  our  name  on  the  outside."  Schrager  isn't 
planning  a  big  opening-night  party  either.  "An  opening- 
night  party  only  makes  the  bankers  happy.  It  costs  $50. (MX) 
to  $100,000. 

"This  isn't  a  nightclub,"  he  says,  "It's  a  hotel.  It  serves 
food.  It's  where  people  sleep  and  bathe.  With  a  nightclub, 
you  can  spit  on  the  people  and  the)  will  still  conic  back  the 
next  day,  but  make  one  mistake  in  a  hotel  and  you  will  lose 
your  customer  forever.  So,  we  open  up  soft.'  Planning  the 
opening  of  the  Paramount  is  like  planning  an  invasion."  he 
adds.  "We'll  have  maybe  four  of  the  sexiest  knock  vout 
socks-off  New  York  fall  parties  here." 

The  "invasion"  has  included  direct  marketing,  something 
Schrager  and  Rubell  used  at  Studio  54.  About   1 5. (KM)  red 

pies,  "the  reddest  red  apples  you've  ever  seen."  he  s.i\s. 

ha  -»een  sent  out  to  15, (HK)  travel  agents  m  ke\  markets; 
Rec  nts  were  invited  to  come  take  a  bite  of  the  Big  Apple 
at  th       ramount.  ntinued  on  page  1581 


aI  sell  the 
life-style"says 
Schrager, 
"and  the  hotel 
is  my  vehicle." 
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HOTEL 
ZEITGEIST 

Ian  Schraycr  in  a 
Paramount-hotel 

bedroom. 
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her  trial  in  Bucharest 
on  December  25,  1989, 
the  day  she  and 
her  husband  were 
sentenced  to  death 
and  executed.  Opposite, 
Nicolae  Ceausescu  in 
the  early  1980s, 
waving  officially. 
Photographs  of  the 
First  Family  were 
retouched  wildly. 
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Elena  Ceausescu  was  the  woman  behind 
Romania's  last  and  worst  tyrant.  And  even  in  a  country 

where  violence  and  repression  never  seem  to  end, 

people  strain  to  understand  how  this  megalomaniacally 

cruel,  ignorant,  ungainly  woman  rose  to  power. 

HANNAH  PAKULA  reports  from  Bucharest 


There  is  only  one  point  on 
whieh  everyone  agrees: 
she  was  far  worse  than 
he.  By  the  time  they 
were  executed  -an  hon- 
or for  whicn  three  hun- 
dred soldiers  volun- 
teered— Elena  Ceausescu 
had  earned  the  unmiti- 
gated hatred  of  the  Ro- 
manian people.  She  was 
the  voice  that  kept  others 
from  speaking,  the  insid- 
ious nurturer  of  the  para- 
noia that  separated  her 
husband.  Nicolae.  from  reality.  "Nicu, 
Nicule."  she  would  tell  him,  "a  man 
like  you  is  born  only  once  in  five  hun- 
dred years."  As  for  the  Romanians  liv- 
ing under  the  rule  of  "the  Genius  of  the 
Carpathians,"  in  her  mind  they  were 
leeches  on  the  body  politic.  "The 
worms,"  she  hissed  to  a  friend  as  they 
drove  past  a  food  line  in  Bucharest, 
"they  never  have  enough!" 

Mythic  in  their  callousness  and  con- 
sumption, Nicolae  and  Elena  Ceausescu 
are  still  referred  to  obliquely  as  "he" 
and  "she"  or  "the  shoemaker"  and 
"the  scientist."  As  one  former  dissi- 
dent explains,  "there  was  such  deep  re- 
pulsion" that  the  Romanians,  no  strang- 
ers to  spoilers,  were  "not  even  able  to 
pronounce  their  names." 

You  sense  some  relief  now,  even  at 
the  Bucharest  airport,  and  the  trip  into 
town  seems  less  intimidating  than  it 
once  was,  although  there  are  still  no 
streetlights,  the  roads  are  pitted,  and 
our  Dacia,  like  most  of  Ceausescu's 
industrial  brainchildren,  lurches  and 
growls  and  balks. 

At  the  Intercontinental,  called  by  one 
British  journalist  the  creepiest  hotel  in 
Europe,  revolution  has  not  improved 
the  totalitarian  aesthetics  or  the  service, 
but  there  are  other  paying  guests  in  the 
lobby.  This  is  a  distinct  improvement 
over  the  eighties,  when  there  was  no 
one  here  but  members  of  the  Securitate, 
fourteen-year-old  prostitutes,  an;'  young 
toughs  from  the  Middle  East,  elbowing 
the  odd  visitor  out  of  the  way  in  their 
haste  to  get  to  the  dollar  shop,  off-limits 
to  Romanian  citizens.  Now  anyone  who 
can  afford  it  can  buy  the  Kent  ciga- 
rettes, real  coffee,  and  whiske^  that 
grease  the  wheels  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Life  in  Romania  has  always  been  a 
compromise  with  the  Devil,  but  it  was 
Elena  Ceausescu  who  raised  the  prac- 


tice of  baksheesh  (bribery)  to  new 
heights.  No  minister,  apparatchik,  fac- 
tory, or  union  dared  face  Romania's 
National  Day,  his  birthday,  or  hers 
without  an  extravagant  present — an  illu- 
minated manuscript  proclaiming  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Comrade  Leader  and  his 
wife,  a  special  bolt  of  silk  for  her  ward- 
robe (perhaps  a  month's  work  for  a  fac- 
tory), a  flattering  portrait  painted  on 
canvas,  worked  into  tapestry,  or  fired 
into  porcelain.  Three  such  offerings  a 
year  put  something  of  a  strain  on  the 
imagination  of  the  givers.  A  globe  of 
the  world,  covered  with  pastel  sugar 
flowers  and  presented  by  a  bread  fac- 
tory, still  rests  in  the  Ceausescu  kitchen 
under  a  plastic  box  ordered  by  Madam 
when  ants  began  to  move  in. 

Fur  coats  were  an  obsession,  and  by 
the  time  she  died  she  had  at  least  forty. 
Less  wearable  gifts  filled  an  entire  wing 
of  the  Museum  of  History  in  Bucharest. 
The  most  notable  display  was  a  gallery 
lined  with  dozens  of  Nicolae  and  Elena 
Ceausescu  mannequins,  each  couple 
dressed  in  clothing  appropriate  to  the 
foreign  decoration  displayed  at  their 
feet.  Among  some  one  hundred  honors, 
culled  over  twenty-four  years  in  power, 
were  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  him  and 
an  honorary  membership  in  Britain's 
Royal  Institute  of  Chemistry  for  her. 
"They  were  the  only  people  you  could 
read  about  in  the  newspaper  in  the 
morning  and  the  only  faces  you  saw  on 
television  at  night,"  says  one  of  the  mu- 
seum guides  as  we  wander  through  the 
detritus  of  recently  dismantled  displays. 
"It  feels  so  good  to  be  able  to  come  to 
work  and  not  see  them  everywhere!" 

Wheedling  honors  and  titles  for  the 
Ceausescu  consort  took  a  lot  of  political 
imagination  and  muscle,  skills  that 
might  better  have  been  spent  shortening 
the  food  lines.  These  dreary  reminders 
of  real  life  offended  the  Comrade  Lead- 
er and  his  wife  so  much  that  markets  on 
the  regular  route  of  their  motorcades 
used  to  disappear  overnight,  replaced 
by  something  less  indicative  of  the  hun- 
ger of  23  million  Romanians,  some- 
thing like  a  bicycle  store. 

They  tell  the  (true)  story  about  the  old 
pub  in  Dorobantzi  Square,  a  watering 
hole  frequented  by  Nicolae  Ceausescu's 
father,  Andrutza,  a  world-class  drunk- 
ard. One  day  the  old  man,  in  his  usual 
cups,  cautioned  his  drinking  buddies, 
ui't  believ>  what  my  son  says,  he 
tells  nothing  but  lies."  The  next  day 
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the  pub  was  gone.  It  had  vanished  in  a 
few  hours,  metamorphosing  from  morn- 
ing to  afternoon  into  a  shop  for  dairy 
products. 

Well,  they're  gone  now,  too — the  old 
drunk,  the  Comrade  Leader,  and  his 
wife.  They  have  left  a  country  in  politi- 
cal chaos  and  three  children  in  jail,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  ministers,  soulless  f 
sycophants  who  will  probably  pay  with 
the  rest  of  their  lives  for  propping  up  the 
charade  that  was  Romania  before  the 
revolution  of  '89.  What  is  remarkable  is 
that  no  one  who  is  left — family,  politi- 
cal associates,  domestics,  or  hench- 
men— can  find  one  good  word  to  say 
about  Elena  Ceausescu.  How  did  some- 
one that  irrelevant,  they  still  wonder, 
get  hold  of  so  much  power? 


i I  gnorant"  and  "greedy"  are  the  ad- 
jectives most  used  by  those  who 
knew  Elena  Ceausescu.  This  was 
greed  beyond  rapacity,  greed  as  a 
way  of  life,  greed  as  if  there  were 
not  enough  furs  or  honors  in  the  ' 
world  to  prove  her  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  them,  those  old  Communist  cad- 
res who  knew  her  when  she  first  came  : 
to  Bucharest. 

A  good-looking  farm  girl  with  dart- 
ing green  eyes  and  a  substantial  nose, 
extremely  short  with  unindented  legs, 
Elena  Petrescu  was  born  with  a  nearly 
uneducable  mind.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  indolent  plowman  in  Petresti,  a 
village  in  the  poor  southeastern  area  of 
Oltenia,  where  houses  are  often  mud 
huts  and  the  local  accent  marks  you  in 
the  world  outside  as  illiterate.  Lenut/a. 
as  she  was  known,  flunked  fifth  grade. 
She  also  failed  the  school's  alternative 
program  of  sewing  and,  at  fourteen,  left 
for  Bucharest,  where  her  elder  brother, 
nicknamed  "Blockhead,"  managed  to 
find  her  a  job  through  a  friend  who 
worked  in  a  weaving  factory. 

"You  could  tell  she  came  from  the 
country,"  says  Vasile  Dumitrescu,  for- 
mer Romanian  ambassador  to  Swit/ei 
land,  an  intellectually  elegant  cadre  in 
his   seventies    who   knew    both    Elena 
Petrescu  and  Nicolae  Ceausescu  when 
they  first  arrived  in  the  city.  We  are  sil 
ting  in  the  living  room  of  his  apartment. 
a  cozy  nest  of  shabby  gentility  not  USU 
ally    associated    in    the    Western    mind 
with  pillars  of  the  party.  Surrounded  In 
his  books  and  carefully  selected  paint 
ings,  Vasile  Dumitrescu  is  part  ol   the 
Communist  old-boy   network-  as   sure 
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f  itself  as  Skull  and  Bones,  not  so  se- 
retive,  and  a  lot  more  dangerous. 

"She  was  very  much  a  farm  girl,"  he 
imphasizes,  getting  up  from  his  chair  to 
now  me  how  Lenutza  Petrescu  clumped 
cross  a  room — head  forward,  fanny 
ack.  "Anything  you  put  on  her  looked 
jrrible.  In  Romania  there  is  a  saying 
lat  when  clothes  look  like  that  on  you 
:'s  as  if  you  put  a  saddle  on  a  cow." 

Many  of  the  stories  about  Elena 
that  have  sprung  up  since  the 
revolution  are  fabrications, 
tales  invented  by  frightened 
underlings  who  twisted  them- 
selves into  pretzels  to  please 
the  president's  wife  and  are 
ow  trying  to  straighten  up  and  regain 
leir  self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of  dis- 
mcing  themselves  from  those  being 
ied  for  crimes  against  the  state.  The 
ne  is  not  always  cleanly  drawn. 
In  a  country  where  the  houses  of  ordi- 
ary  citizens  were  kept  at  fifty  degrees 
1  winter,  where  a  single  forty-watt  bulb 
t  an  entire  room,  and  where  two 
ounds  of  real  coffee  (the  local  variety 
»  made  from  chick-peas)  cost  half  a 
lonth's  salary,  it  was  not  always  easy 
)  withstand  the  temptation  to  join  the 
ystem.  In  a  state  where  typewriters  had 
)  be  registered  with  the  police,  where 
ou  could  not  speak  to  a  foreigner  on 
le  street  without  reporting  your  con- 
ersation  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
/here  it  was  estimated  that  one  out  of 
very  four  citizens  belonged  to  (or  had 
een  forced  into  cooperating  with)  the 
ecuritate,  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid 
ontamination.  Trapped  in  a  reign  of 
jrror  in  which  officially  sanctioned 
arassment — eviction,  job  loss,  death 
"ireats — was  a  blessed  alternative  to 
ite-night  interrogation,  where  friends 
nd  acquaintances  died  of  "heart  at- 
icks"  in  jail,  it  was  not  always  easy 
3  be  brave.    ' 

But  what  paralyzed  the  Romanians 
long  with  the  unremitting  fear  was  the 
andom  stupidity  of  the  regime,  which 
iey  attributed,  often  rightly,  to  the 
"omrade  Leader's  wife.  He  at  least  had 
peasant's  canny  intelligence  and  a 
rodigious  memory.  "He  was  incredi- 
le,"  says  one  observer.  "He  would  go 
ito  a  factory  and  say,  'You  lied  to  me 
/hen  I  was  last  here,  in  1965.  You  said 
ou  had  2,654  employees,  when  you 
nly  have  2,644.'  "  Such  a  man  was 
worthy  of  hatred. 
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One  year  younger  than 
his  wife  (who  lied  regu- 
larly about  her  age),  Nico- 
lae  Ceausescu  was  born  in 
1918,  the  third  of  ten  children. 
His  family  were  peasant  farmers 
in  Scornesti,  a  village  near  Le- 
nutza's  home  of  Petresti.  Something  of 
the  cultural  deprivation  of  these  people 
can  be  guessed  by  the  fact  that  Ceauses- 
cu's  parents  ran  out  of  names,  calling  one 
of  his  younger  brothers  Nicolae  as  well. 
Ceausescu  left  his  village  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  With  nothing  more  than  an 
elementary-school  education,  he  wound 
up  as  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  in  a 
working-class  suburb  of  Bucharest  and 
was  about  fourteen  when  Vasile  Du- 
mitrescu  recruited  him  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Ceausescu  was  then  even 
shorter  than  the  five  feet  two  inches  he 
claimed  to  have  achieved  at  maturity, 
and  already  suffered  from  a  complex 
over  his  size.  It  was  said  in  later  years 
that  he  chose  ministers — and  even 
bodyguards — for  their  small  stature. 
There  is  further  testament  to  his  Napole- 
onic complex  and  the  art  of  the  camera: 
a  cover  picture  from  the  magazine  Fla- 
cdra,  in  which  Nicolae  Ceausescu  has 
been  photographed  to  look  as  if  he  is  as 
tall  as  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Physically,  Nicolae  Ceausescu  had 
pulled  a  lot  of  rotten  fish  out  of  the  fam- 
ily gene  pool.  Undersized,  with  a  broad 
free,  hair  that  rose  in  a  pompadour,  and 
large,  fleshy  lips,  he  was  cursed  with  a 
debilitating  stutter  and  made  ugly  grim- 
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went  there  I  gulped 
down  a  fistful 
of  medicines,"  says 
a  former  servant. 


The  wife  of  the  Comrade  Leader 
referred  to  her  people  as  "worms.' 


aces  trying  to  overcome  it.  Al- 
though he  later  worked  with  a 
speech  specialist,  it  was  Lenutza  who 
could  best  calm  him  down.  Observers 
note  that  even  in  later  years  he  needed 
her  near  him  during  his  four-  and  six- 
hour  harangues.  "Sometimes  he  had 
difficulties  speaking,  and  he  looked 
down  at  her.  She  would  look  at  him  and 
smile.  She  had  a  formidable  influence 
on  him."  In  spite  of  his  impediment, 
Ceausescu  became  a  compelling,  if 
overwrought,  orator,  who  followed  the 
tempo  of  his  words  with  choppy  ges- 
tures, recalling  something  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, whose  newsreels  he  is  said  to  have 
studied. 

This  was  of  course  years  later,  after 
Ceausescu  became  an  active  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  having  served  the 
required  apprenticeship  in  prison — in 
the  winter  of  1933  and  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1934,  when  the  description 
"dangerous  Communist  agitator"  was 
attached  to  his  name  by  the  police.  King 
Carol  II,  the  playboy  king  of  Romania, 
was  then  on  the  throne,  busy  building 
his  personal  fortune  by  granting  conces- 
sions to  armament  manufacturers  who 
supported  Romania's  version  of  the  Na- 
zis, the  supernationalistic  and  violently 
anti-Semitic  Iron  Guard.  Exiled  from 
Bucharest   for   anti-Fascist   agitation, 
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Ceausescu  went  underground  and  by 
1936  was  a  regional  secretary  of  the  il- 
legal Union  of  Communist  Youth. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Elena 
Petrescu  met  her  future  husband.  At  the 
time  both  Nicolae  and  Elena  were  living 
in  a  Bucharest  suburb  euphemistically 
called  the  Park  of  Joy,  a  working-class 
neighborhood  with  factories  and  a  union 
stadium.  There  was  also  what  former 
residents  describe  as  a  "rather  sordid" 
little  pub  with  a  dance  floor,  frequented 
by  the  local  boys,  who  decided  to  elect 
a  queen  one  night.  To  do  this,  they 
bought  tickets,  and  the  girl  who  inspired 
the  greatest  number  of  purchases  won. 
"The  more  you  bought,  the  more  you 
loved  the  girl,"  explains  Dumitrescu, 
who  still,  over  fifty  years  later,  wonders 
where  Nicolae  Ceausescu  got  enough 
money  to  elect  Elena  Petrescu  Queen  of 
the  Pub. 

The  significance  of  this  homely  anec- 
dote lies  not  in  itself  but  in  its  place  in 
the  manufactured  legend  of  Nicolae  and 
Elena  Ceausescu.  In  the  official  ver- 
sion, developed  and  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Propaganda  of  the  Ro- 
manian Communist  Party,  the  sordid  lit- 
tle pub  grew  into  the  local  stadium,  the 
Saturday-night  dance  into  a  workers' 
ball  in  honor  of  May  Day,  the  day  sa- 
cred to  all  followers  of  Marx,  Engels, 
and  Lenin.  To  flesh  out  the  myth,  the 
local-pub  crowd  was  expanded  to  a 
workers'  rally,  and  the  election  of  Elena 
Petrescu  came  not  through  little  tokens 
bought  by  the  besotted  Nicolae  but 
through  a  free  vote  of  all  the  workers. 
Lastly,  the  title,  no  longer  Queen  of  the 
Pub,  was  exalted  to  Miss  Working 
Class  of  1939.  And  so  here  we  have 
Tovarashul  Ceausescu  and  his  Life  Com- 
rade, Tovarasha  Lenutza,  standing  proud 
(if  not  tall)  before  a  rapt  gathering  of  the 
faithful,  catapulted  into  glorious  party 
history. 

Ceausescu  spent  World  War  II, 
which  Romania  fought  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  in  jail.  He  was  disliked  by  his 
fellow  prisoners,  such  as  Dumitrescu 
and  Pavel  Campeanu,  now  a  leader  of 
the  Group  for  Social  Dialogue.  Cam- 
peanu shared  a  cell  with  Ceausescu  for 
nearly  two  months  at  Jilava  Prison,  near 
Bucharest.  Ceausescu's  most  salient 
trait,  he  says,  was  an  undisguised  con- 
tempt for  his  fellow  detainees.  Cam- 
peanu had  an  aesthetic  aversion  to 
Ceausescu  as  well.  "We  took  showers 
together.  You  see  everything.  I  remem- 


ber the  shock  when  we  went  together  to 
the  shower.  He  was  very  ugly.  Do  you 
have  the  word  disgracieux  [de- 
formed]?" 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  Ceau- 
sescu, like  most  political  dissidents, 
was  transferred  to  the  concentration 
camp  of  Tirgu  Jiu.  It  was  here  that  the 
twenty-five-year-old  revolutionary 
forged  his  bonds  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party,  men  like  Gheorghiu- 
Dej ,  who  became  the  first  general  secre- 
tary of  Communist  Romania.  The  war 
was  nearly  over,  discipline  was  lax.  The 
older  generation  of  prisoners,  many  of 
them  intellectual  Marxists,  gave  lessons 
to  the  younger  men  in  politics,  econom- 
ics, literature,  and  philosophy.  They 
studied  Kant  and  Schopenhauer  and 
read  the  poetry  of  Rimbaud  out  loud. 
Inmates  were  also  sent  to  work  outside 
the  camp.  Ceausescu,  who  was  part  of 
an  electrical  crew,  served  as  a  go-be- 
tween for  the  party  men  inside  and  their 
followers  in  hiding.  "He  was  brave, 
though  inexperienced, ' '  attests  one  of  his 
most  outspoken  detractors,  Silviu  Bru- 
can,  former  ambassador  to  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.N. ,  now  a  member  of  the  National 
Salvation  Front.  In  those  days,  Brucan 
says,  Ceausescu  was  a  modest  man. 

Shortly  before  August  23,  1944 — the 
day  Russia  officially  overran  Romania, 
now  celebrated  as  Romania's  National 
Day — Nicolae  Ceausescu  emerged  from 
prison  with  impeccable  revolutionary 
credentials  and  secure  ties  to  the  party 
leadership.  One  of  only  750  or  so  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  in  Roma- 
nia at  the  time,  he  was  named  secretary- 
general  of  the  Union  of  Communist 
Youth  when  the  Communists  took  over 
after  the  war. 

During  his  days  in  prison,  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  and  Lenutza  Petrescu  be- 
came engaged.  A  feisty  young  cadre, 
steel-willed,  choking  with  ideas  and 
ambition,  he  needed  her  to  build  his 
confidence.  This  she  did  very  well.  Pic- 
tures of  Elena  taken  in  1939  show  a 
young  woman  with  a  strong  sense  of 
herself.  But  in  that  Eastern  overlay  of  a 
Latin  culture  about  to  become  part  of 
the  great  Communist  experiment,  all 
but  the  most  educated  and  enlightened 
women  still  invested  their  ambitions  in 
the  career  of  a  man.  At  that  stage, 
Elena's  dreams  did  not  go  beyond  com- 
mon material  pleasures.  It  would  be 
some  years  before  she  realized  that 
there  were  others — iike  power. 


There  are  witnesses  to  their  engage 
ment,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  when 
Lenutza  and  Nicolae  were  married.  Of- 
ficial biographies  speak  of  a  wedding  in 
the  "unceremonial  tradition  of  left-wing' 
political  activists"  and  a  honeymoon 
sandwiched  between  meetings  and  ral- 
lies, while  stories  aimed  at  building  up 
Elena's  nonexistent  political  credentials 
speak  of  her  as  "the  young  militant  who 
had  waited  for  him."  Loudly  disputing 
this  are  Nicolae 's  sister  Ritza,  an  angry 
old  woman  who  refers  to  her  sister-in 
law  as  "that  slut,"  and  his  younger 
brother  Nicolae  Andrutza,  who  was 
tried  for  gunning  down  demonstrators, 
and  who  says  that  he  caught  Elena  na- 
ked with  a  German  soldier  while  Nico- 
lae was  in  prison. 

Stories  like  this,  fueled  by  repressed 
resentment  and  elicited  by  an  unaccus 
tomed  spotlight,  are  surfacing  now  with 
some  regularity.  This  one  is  at  least 
more  credible  than  the  tales  of  Elena's  r 
extramarital  adventures  currently  mak- 
ing the  reportorial  rounds.  Even  the 
most  cursory  look  at  the  tape  of  the 
Ceausescus'  trial  will  convince  the 
skeptic  that,  whatever  their  lack  of  com- 
passion for  the  human  race,  the  nation, 
or  their  own  children,  Nicolae  and 
Elena  Ceausescu  were  totally  commit- 
ted to  each  other.  Sitting  side  by  side 
behind  a  makeshift  arrangement  of  ta- 
bles, they  are  in  constant  physical  con- 
tact. He  pats  her  arm  to  keep  her  quiet 
and  to  reassure  himself.  Their  relation- 
ship has,  in  the  face  of  imminent  death, 
gone  back  to  its  original  basis. 


One  of  Lenutza 's  first  jobs  after 
marriage  was  in  the  basement  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  she  was  given  the 
task  of  sorting  and  clipping  for- 
eign newspapers.  "It  was  a  big 
problem,"  says  Pavel  Cam- 
peanu, Ceausescu's  old  cellmate,  who 
worked  upstairs  in  the  ministry  at  the 
time,  "because  she  couldn't  distinguish 
between  them.  She  mixed  the  French 
with  the  English."  When  she  disap 
peared  one  day,  no  one  noticed  her  ab- 
sence, because,  as  he  put  it.  "she  was 
not  useful  for  anything."  A  few  years 
later,  her  husband  sent  her  to  night 
school  at  the  Polytechnical  Institute 
During  a  test  on  Marxism,  one  of  hot 
professors  found  her  copying  answefl 
out  of  a  book.  "Comrade,  it's  not  al 
lowed,"  he  told  her.   Alter  two  warn 


The  Ceausescu  villa  was  pure  kitsch,  with  party-issue 
"Florentine  Renaissance '  furniture. 
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Fur  coats  were  an  obsession,  and  by  the  time  Elena  Ceausescu  died  she  had  at  least  forty. 
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ngs,  he  expelled  her  from  the  exam. 

Contrary  to  party  myth,  this  woman, 
vho  died  at  seventy-two  with  fistfuls  of 
lonorary  degrees,  exhibited  no  youthful 
nterests  beyond  her  husband's  rapid 
ise  in  the  party.  An  obvious  climber, 
ilena  called  the  daughter  of  the  general 
ecretary  of  the  Communist  Party  regu- 
arly,  making  herself,  in  the  woman's 
vords,  "absolutely  unbearable."  Fortu- 
lately  for  her,  Nicolae  was  more  adept 
tt  that  game,  ingratiating  himself  with 
he  previous  generation,  jockeying  into 
>ne  of  the  dauphin  slots,  and  eliminat- 
ng  potential  rivals.  All  he  needed  to 
ise  to  the  top  was  a  message. 

The  Ceausescu  line,  a  policy  adapted 
rom  his  predecessor,  Gheorghiu-Dej, 


was  independence  from  Moscow.  Dur- 
ing the  immediate  postwar  period,  there 
was  a  struggle  for  power  between  the 
Romanian  Communists  who  had  spent 
the  war  years  in  Russia — Ana  Pauker 
was  the  one  best  known  in  the  West — 
and  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  at 
home.  By  the  mid-1950s,  Gheorghiu- 
Dej  emerged  victorious,  having  killed, 
jailed,  or  forced  retirement  on  other 
contenders. 

In  the  musical  chairs  of  Communist 
politics,  Ceausescu  always  seemed  to 
find  an  advantageous  seat.  Having  spent 
the  postwar  years  either  in  party  work 
ctside  Bucharest  or  as  a  deputy  minis- 
ter of  the  armed  forces,  he  was  able 
to  distance   himself  far  enough   from 


Gheorghiu-Dej 's  unsavory  struggles  to 
survive  while,  at  the  same  time,  observ- 
ing the  methodology  required.  Mean- 
while, his  personal  skills  as  an  organi- 
zer and  propagandist  were  rewarded  with 
advancements  in  the  party  hierarchy. 

A  position  in  the  stratosphere  of  the 
Romanian  Communist  Party  put  your 
family  on  a  magic  list  (revised  from 
time  to  time),  which  was  the  equivalent 
of  having  a  decorator,  cook,  maid,  gar- 
dener, and  chauffeur.  If  you  did  not 
have  your  own  furniture,  the  party 
would  provide  it,  as  long  as  you  did  not 
mind  little  inventory  numbers  in  discreet 
places.  A  party  van  would  deliver  the 
best-quality  food,  unavailable  to  ordi- 
nary citizens,  (Continued  on  page  164) 
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ufs  Love  Go, 


Beverly  Hills  is  a  town  that  marries 
for  richer— never,  ever  for  poorer— 
and  no  one  who's  anyone  these  days  gets 
married  without  a  prenuptial  agreement. 
MAUREEN  ORTH  reports  on  the  stars 
who  have  signed  them  (James  Woods, 
Richard  Pryor),  those  who 
haven't  (Jane  Fonda,  Roseanne  Barr), 
and  those  who  wish  they  had 


1 


For  the  overpampered,  the  overperked,  the  sili- 
coned,  and  the  restless,  "Department  2"  of  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Court  is  always  to  be  avoided. 
Here  in  the  Hall  of  Sorrows,  as  the  family-lawi 
division  is  known  in  downtown  L.A.,  a  former  o 
perfect  10  must  never  be  seen  divorcing  among  I 
the  hoi  polloi,  hanging  out  with  alien  downtrod 
den  awaiting  custody  hearings.  When  it  comesflii 
time  to  sever  the  marital  knot,  the  least  one  ought 
to  get,  by  God,  is  Century  City  justice.  Why 
brave  the  freeway  when  all  you  have  to  do  is  tell 
that  lawyer  you've  paid  the  $10,000  retainer  to, 
the  guy  who's  charging  you  $400  an  hour  to  k 
make  sure  you  get  the  tropical  fish  and  the  Af- 
rican violets,  to  call  up  a  Rent-a-Judge  to  hear 
your  divorce?  Get  a  geezer,  one  of  the  forty  distinguished 
retired  jurists  of  Los  Angeles  County  the  law  permits  you 
to  retain  for  $300  to  $500  an  hour.  If  you  like,  he'll  bring 
his  own  court  reporter,  and  there  won't  be  any  press  or 
sleazy  spectators.  Just  meet  him  in  your  lawyer's  high  rise 
on  the  Avenue  of  the  Stars  and  get  him  to  listen  to  those 
$5,000  forensic  accountants  trying  to  unmingle  the  com- 
mingled cash. 

Being  married  and  rich  in  L.A.  should  mean  never  having 
to  say  good-bye  east  of  Beverly  Hills. 

These  days  in  la-la  land,  where  community-property 
laws  dictate  that  everything  be  divided  right  down 
the  middle  of  the  tennis  court,  it's  a  toss-up  whose 
business  is  growing  faster:  the  attorneys  drawing  up 
prenuptial  contracts,  the  wedding  coordinators,  or 
the  judges  hired  for  the  divorce.  But  no  matter  how 
you  cut  the  wedding  cake,  it's  the  lawyers  who 
are  getting  rich.  Take  Robert 
Kaufman,  for  instance, 
handsome  and  smooth,  .  ^, 

back  from  the  Hall  of  Sorrows  in  a        lS^I    * 
hot,  brand-new  souped-up  Nissan 


e.    Kaufman,     #^        Us 
,   is   speeding     \^^V\ 


Illustrations  by  TIM  SHEAFFER 


"o  Do  with  It? 


OOZX.  One  of  the  stars  of  the  divorce  bar  to  the  stars  (he's 
iken  care  of  Bob  Dylan,  Ali  MacGraw,  Jaclyn  Smith), 
Kaufman  passed  on  Roseanne  Barr  as  a  client  because  she 
/as  too  difficult.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Barr  has  a 
ood  shot  at  the  ultimate  star  income,  what  is  known  in  the 
ade  as  "syndication  Valhalla."  One  hundred  episodes  of 
er  TV  show  could  land  in  the  can,  to  be  syndicated  around 
le  world  over  and  over  again  until  she  causes  a  global  head- 
che,  but  not  before  earning  her  $15  or  $20  million  easy,  not 
ounting  her  salary.  Think  of  the  challenge  of  her  prenup.  It 
ould  run,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  pages. 
hink  of  the  amount  of  community  property  to  be  held  back, 
le  fee  Kaufman  could  charge.  Never  mind.  Not  only  did 
larr's  new  husband,  Tom  Arnold,  refuse  to  sign,  but  Kauf- 
lan  himself  wasn't  very  interested  in  getting  involved  at  this 
oint.  "Usually  I  tell  people  who  ask  me  to  supervise  their 
renups  to  save  me  for  the  divorce." 
Just  now,  Kaufman,  who  like  many  successful  practition- 
rs  of  L.A.  law  seems  to  identify  with  the  status  of  his  di- 
nts, is  on  the  San  Diego  Freeway,  apologizing  for  not 
riving  his  usual  Ferrari  or  Porsche.  "I  got  tired  of  being 
pped  off,"  he  says,  gunning  the  engine.  "This  one  has  all 
le  same  bells  and  whistles,  it's  just  not  so  well  known,  so  I 
ope  it's  safe."  The  car  phone  rings.  He  deals  with  an  emer- 
ency — a  father  refusing  to  produce  his  young  son  for  a  visit 


with  the  divorced  mother.  Due  to  his  wealthy  parents'  drug 
intake,  the  child  was  born  with  a  fatal  medical  problem  and 
is  not  expected  to  live  more  than  a  year.  But  Kaufman  is 
used  to  the  moral  lapses  of  the  rich — most  of  the  time  they 
keep  him  in  business.  Right  now  he  is  negotiating  for  Ed  Mc- 
Mahon's  estranged  wife,  the  former  flight  attendant  Victoria. 
All  of  Hollywood  knows  that  she  was  allegedly  cheating  on 
Ed  with  an  L.A.  policeman.  But  California  is  a  no-fault 
state,  and  even  after  all  of  Johnny  Carson's  woes,  McMahon 
never  had  a  pre-,  or  a  post-,  nuptial  agreement.  Before  a  final 
settlement,  Victoria  is  collecting  50,000  tax-free  support  dol- 
lars a  month.  Not  only  will  Kaufman  now  fight  for  half  the 
McMahons'  current  community  property,  he  will  also  try  to 
determine  what  future  moneys  will  come  to  McMahon  as  a 
result  of  the  "celebrity  goodwill"  built  up  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  the  marriage.  Celebrity  goodwill  is  a  hot  new  prop- 
erty in  the  heavily  hoed  field  of  divorce.  Essentially  it  means 
that  whatever  worth  as  a  "fame  package"  McMahon  is  de- 
termined to  have  accrued  while  he  was  married  will  be  con- 
sidered fair  game  in  determining  how  much  the  divorce 
settlement  should  be. 

Such  aggressive  tactics  send  a  lot  of  rich  people  straight  to 
the  drafting  of  the  prenuptial  contract  for  their  next  marriage. 
"With  high-income  people  you've  got  to  have  it,"  says  a 
multimillionaire  producer  currently  married  to  a  TV  person- 
ality who  also  earns  big  bucks.  "I  can't  think  of  anyone  who 
doesn't.  And  the  reason  you've  got  to  have  it  is  because  of 


some  very,  very  high-powered  attorneys  who  specialize  in 
divorce  and  tread  on  people  who  are  tender  and  volatile — if 
anybody  settles,  they  lose."  He  maintains  that  if  such  pacts 
are  done  fairly  they  are  "never  brought  up  again  and  never 
thought  of  again.  It's  not  unusual  to  say,  'You  know  what?  I 
love  you,  but  it's  taken  years  to  build  up  my  estate,  and  if  for 
any  reason  the  bliss  we  have  today  is  not  there  three  years 
from  now,  well...'  '  So  that  in  parting,  "$50  million 
would  not  be  taken  away  three  or  four  years  later.  It's  not  at 
all  unusual."  Particularly  when  considerable  fortunes  are  at 
stake.  None  of  billionaire  Marvin  Davis's  children  marries 
without  them,  for  example,  nor  does  Johnny  Carson — any- 
more. Richard  Pryor  always  seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
signing  or  invoking  one. 

Prenups  are  so  trendy  in  Hollywood  that  one  attrac- 
tive redhead,  Beverly  Hills  hairdresser  Shelly  Car- 
michael,  has  been  asked  several  times  if  she'd  sign 
one,  sometimes  after  a  few  dates,  once  by  a  Mexi- 
can immigrant  who  was  protecting  a  humble  bunga- 
low. But  not  everyone,  even  those  actually  on  the 
threshold,  is  eager  to  play  ball.  Every  other  person 
on  Rodeo  Drive  has  a  story  about  the  ice  sculpture 
melting  at  the  fancy  reception  because  the  bride  wouldn't 
sign.  It's  just  so  awkward  all  around — trying  to  package  the 
emotional  explosives  of  money,  sex,  and  power  all  into  the 
same  dry  document.  The  consequences  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
mantra  of  the  moment,  "What's  mine  is  mine  and  what's 
yours  is  yours,"  are  rampant  evasion  and  denial. 

"If  a  guy  with  $10  million  decides  to  marry  a  woman  ten 
or  fifteen  years  younger,  she  probably  hasn't  focused  on  the 
economics  of  the  situation  other  than  knowing  it's  going  to 
be  a  nice  life,"  says  prominent  Century  City  divorce  lawyer 
to  the  stars  Dennis  Wasser.  "Now,  that  person  sits  down  and 
realizes  all  the  assets  are  going  to  stay  separate  property — 
that  puts  a  new  perspective  on  the  person  she's  marrying. 
Conversely,  the  one  with  the  money  almost  always  thinks 
he's  being  married  solely  for  his  intellectual  capacity,  charm, 
or  whatever,  and  then  he  realizes  the  other  person  is  also 
interested  in  the  economic  aspects  of  the  marriage,  and  that's 
very  terrifying." 

So  the  prenuptial  contract,  now  as  seemingly  indispen- 
sable as  the  marriage  license,  is  a  deeply  embarrassing  and 
highly  controversial  topic,  particularly  for  women,  not  easy 
to  broach  and  rarely  discussed  outside  the  inner  sanctum  of 
the  counselor's  chambers.  Never  among  friends,  and,  hey,  if 
you  really  want  to  throw  ice  water  on  romance,  bring  it  up 
in  bed. 

Imagine  looking  a  lot  like  Julia  Roberts  or  Kim  Basinger 
and  having  to  acknowledge  that  in  sound  mind  and,  probably 
most  important,  fab  body  you  are  in  fact — with  the  counsel 
of  an  attorney  who  drives  a  Porsche— waiving  most,  if  not 
all,  of  your  rights  to  what  you  and  your  spouse  might  work 
on  together:  a  house,  a  career,  whatever.  You  take  yoursell 
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out  of  circulation  in  exchange  for  stepping  up  to  a  life-style 
where,  say,  spending  $60,000  or  $70,000  a  month  is  just  alx 
few  new  landscaping  specialists  and  another  personal  nutri-  f 
tionist.  In  essence  you  begin  your  honeymoon  with  a  trip  to 
Forest  Lawn  by  signing  a  document  that  determines  what' 
you'll  get  if  the  marriage  ends  in  death  or  divorce.  No 
wonder  a  tool  of  the  trade  among  those  who  write  prenups 
is  the  "cover-your-ass  letter,"  avoiding  malpractice  dis- 
putes later  by  making  sure  the  signee  knows  exactly  what 
she  or  he  has  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  haves  insist, 
that  the  have-not  intendeds  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Just  look  I 
at  poor  Steven  Spielberg.  He  naively  drew  up  an  ad  hoc 
prenup  with  Amy  Irving  on  a  little  piece  of  paper,  just  be- 
tween the  two  of  them.  But  he  quickly  learned  when  he 
wanted  to  divorce  Irving  and  fly  into  the  arms  of  Kate  Cap- 
shaw  that  such  a  contract  would  never  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
the  court.  Irving  got  millions  and  millions  more  than  she 
would  have  if  the  contract  had  been  valid.  Tom  Cruise  and 
Mimi  Rogers  didn't  have  a  prenuptial  of  any  kind.  Neither 
did  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden.  Under  the  law,  Hayden, 
like  many  California  men  married  to  female  high-earners, 
was  entitled  to  a  bundle.  But  perhaps  because  Fonda  had 
poured  more  than  $20  million  into  causes  that  directly  or 
indirectly  benefited  his  political  career,  the  liberal  Hayden, 
who  always  claims  he  wants  to  be  poor,  took  millions  less 
than  his  share  of  the  community  property  accumulated  during 
their  seventeen-year  marriage. 

hat  ever  happened  to  love,  cherish,  honor,  to 
have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward?"  thun- 
ders Marvin  Mitchelson  from  behind  the  gar- 
gantuan desk  which  rests  underneath  the  illumi- 
nated copy  of  a  fragment  of  Botticelli's  Venus 
placed  in  the  ceiling  of  his  Century  City  office. 
"I've  never  seen  a  prenuptial  not  end  in  di- 
vorce. Women  are  fools  to  sign  these 
things!" — unless  Mitchelson  is  the  one  drawing  it  up,  so  it's 
guaranteed  to  be  "fair."  Mitchelson  today  is  like  the  Pete 
Rose  of  divorce  attorneys,  largely  discredited  by  his  peers. 
But  while  it's  chic  to  sneer  at  him,  a  large  number  of  the 
divorce  lawyers  in  town  owe  easily  half  their  community 
property  to  Mitchelson.  For  back  in  1976,  Marvin  Mitchel- 
son— while  representing  Michelle  Marvin,  the  tossed-aside 
companion  of  Lee  Marvin — begat  palimony.  And  palimony 
begat  in  very  short  order  living-together  contracts.  Some 
L.A.  Lotharios  were  so  nervous  after  Marvin  v.  Marvin  that 
they  actually  had  waivers  on  their  nightstands  for  sleepover 
visitors  to  sign.  The  rush  toward  prenuptials  has  been  bur- 
geoning ever  since. 

Does  Mitchelson  recall  the  very  first  prenuptial  he  evef 
heard  of?  He  thinks  for  a  moment  and  then  jumps  up  from 
his  desk.  "Oh,  why  didn't  I  remember  this  for  TV!"  He 
races  out  the  door,  past  his  marble  bathroom,  and  comes 
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We  were  all  trophy  wives"  says  a  prenup  veteran 


lack  with  an  antique  leather  file  folder.  Inside  are  two  rare 
ocuments  both  dated  1801,  both  signed  by  Napoleon. 
)ne  is  a  property  settlement  with  Josephine  for  12,000 
rancs.  The  other  is  a  marriage  contract  that  Napoleon 
igned  as  witness  for  one  of  his  officers.  "There's  a  dowry 
p  front  and  there's  property  division  here,"  says  Mitchel- 
on,  pointing  to  the  faded  French  script,  "various  things 
hat  don't  put  the  woman  out  on  the  street,  so  to  speak. 
Is  fair." 

"Fair  is  different  than  equal,"  says  Century  City  lawyer 
'atty  Glaser,  who  handles  the  divorces  of  megamoguls  like 
Cirk  Kerkorian.  "By  law,  fair  is  50  percent  of  the  communi- 
y  property.  The  prenuptial  agreement  is  intended  to  alter 
tiat  state."  The  essence  of  tying  a  mutually  satisfactory  pre- 
uptial  knot,  then,  is  to  get  beyond  unfair,  a  concept  with  a 
evolving  definition.  "These  days  the  woman  has  to  be  good 
(i  every  room  of  the  house — it's  an  incredible  strain — to 
e  smart,  to  look  good,  to  make  your  own  money 
ecause  nobody  wants  to  take  care  of  you  anymore," 
ays  Madeleine  Bazovsky,  a  self-described  ex-tro- 
hy  wife  and  veteran  of  two  prenups.  "A  trophy 
/ife,  a  showy  ornament  for  the  man,  lasts  for 
le  most  about  fifteen  years.  Look  at  Ivana. 
ihe  started  to  look  hard  and  that  was  good- 
>ye.  In  my  group  we  were  all  trophy  wives 
nd  we  all  got  dumped  at  forty.  If  the  woman 
>  smart  she'll  get  taken  care  of  at  the  time  of 
le  wedding,  when  he  wants  her.  If  she 
oesn't  put  clauses  in  for  herself,  get  some 
roperty  at  the  beginning,  she's  a  moron.  My 
x-husband  would  say,   'Why  don't  you  be- 
ome  a  lawyer?'  or  this  or  that.  At  the  same  time 
e'd  say,  'Darling,  pack  your  bags.  We're  leaving 
or  Acapulco.'  Well,  I  can't  be  in  law  school  and 
a  Acapulco  at  the  same  time." 

Bazovsky  made  sure  her  last  husband,   a 
wealthy  builder,  agreed  to  make  a  down  payment 
>n  four  condos  for  her  before  she  consented  to 
ign  the  prenuptial.  "You  have  to  these  days.  Ev- 
rybody  has  higher  expectations  for  shorter  periods 
•f  time.  I've  held  on  to  the  rentals  for  fifteen  years 
nd  now  they're  worth  two  million,  but  two  million's 
iot  much  out  here.  So  can  you  imagine  those  women 
v'ho  sign  agreements  getting  $20,000  for  every  year 
hey 're  married?  Where  do  you  go  with  that?  It's  a 
lap  in  the  face." 

Trophy  wives  need  to  understand  they  live 
>y  specific  rules  even  if  they  are  unspoken. 
^  number  of  lawyers,  however,  mention 
hat  they  have  been  asked  to  include  in 
he  prenup  what  weight  these  women 
nust  maintain,  how  many  times  they 
lave  to  exercise  per  week,  and  the 
ninimum  number  of  times  per  week 


they  are  expected  to  have  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  wealthy 
women  protecting  their  assets  in  prenups  also  ask  for  perks 
such  as  being  taken  out  of  town  at  least  one  weekend  per 
month  and  prohibiting  their  husbands  from  being  couch  pota- 
toes. "These  things  never  stand  up  in  court,"  says  a  divorce 
lawyer,  "but  they  like  them  for  the  emotional  incentive." 

Liv  Faret,  a  tall  and  striking  former  model  from  Norway 
who  was  married  to  producer  Michael  Phillips  (The  Sting, 
Taxi  Driver,  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind),  has  never 
gotten  over  the  fact  that  when  she  was  already  pregnant  with 
their  daughter  she  signed  two  legal  agreements  at  the  same 
time:  a  living-together  arrangement  which  gave  her  $25,000 
if  the  relationship  dissolved,  as  well  as  a  prenuptial  agree- 
ment which  promised  her  slightly  more  if  she  married  Phil- 
lips, which  she  did  a  very  short  time  later.  "It  ruined  the 
whole  marriage  because  it  gave  one  party  the  upper  hand," 
she  says.  "It  fosters  fear  and  insecurity.  I  was  quite  dis- 
^—^•—-^      pensable.  I  could  leave  without  making  a  dent  in  his 
[    /_      j\      life."  After  the  marriage  a  major  sticking  point  was 
\f^^^      "\     the  fifty  pounds  or  so  Faret  gained  in  pregnancy 
f  and  defiantly  never  completely  lost.  "As 

soon  as  I  got  as  big  as  he  was,  he  got 
threatened." 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  question  is  why 
Faret,  a  university  graduate  with  three  pro- 
ducer's development  deals  at  the  time,  felt 
compelled  to  sign  such  an  agreement.  But 
that  was  part  of  the  problem.  She  thought 
she  was  on  her  way  to  having  a  career. 
"What  happens  is  you  get  embarrassed. 
I  was  embarrassed  even  in  front  of  my 
own  lawyers,  who  told  me  I  should 
be  asking  for  more.  I  wanted  to 
sweep  it  all  under  the  rug.  At 
the  signing  everybody  had 
champagne.   All   these 
guys  were  celebrating  and 
I  felt  ridiculous.  I  felt  like 
the  sacrificial  lamb.   My 
only  consolation  is  that 
other  women  are  equally 
stupid. 
"Michael  told  me  that  the 
agreement  was  only  a  token  of 
trust,  that  it  would  be  torn  up  immedi- 
ately after  the  marriage.  So  after  we  were  married  I 
said,  'Let's  throw  it  out — we  ha  J  a  deal,'  and  he 
said,  'Gee,  no,  it  isn't  working  out  as  I  thought,  I 
don't  think  so.'    '  Phillips  himself  says  that  he 
had  reservations  about  the  marriage  from  the 
beginning.  "At  that  time,  I  did  not  feel  con- 
fident enough  in  the  long-term  prognosis  to 
proceed  without  a  prenuptial  contract." 
Finally,  Faret  (Continued  on  page  J 69) 


nd  we  all  got  dumped  at  forty.  Look  at  Ivana!' 
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Carrie  Fisher's  first  public  appearance  was  in 
Life  magazine,  as  an  angry  toddler  in  her 
mother's  arms.  Her  father  had  just  run  off 
with  another  woman.  The  fact  that  her 
mother  was  Debbie  Reynolds  and  her  father 
was  Eddie  Fisher  and  the  other  woman  was 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  the  recently  bereaved 
widow  of  Mike  Todd,  set  the  unpleasant 
family  drama  in  the  undefended  territory  of 
public  events. 
There  are  few  ways  to  grow  up  under 
such  scrutiny;  a  child  either  tries  to  ignore 
the  whole  thing  and  move  to  a  remote  state, 
or  gives  in  to  the  public  pressure  to  live  out  high  emotions 
and  goes  flaming  into  car  crashes,  drugs,  and  bad  marriages. 
Carrie  Fisher  took  a  different  approach:  war  reporting.  "I'm 
at  the  front  lines  of  my  own  personality,  doomed  to  report 
the  tragic  stuff  I  feel  obliged  to  engage  in." 

She  would  be  the  first  to  admit  it.  Whatever  it  might  be. 
"I  had  dinner  with  Jamie  Lee  Curtis  once,  and  it  was  hilari- 
ous. I  just  said,  'Womanizer  druggie  father,  cute  feisty 
mom — go  figure,  go  fish,  go  Fisher.'  '  Her  grasp  of  irony 
demolishes  moments  and  leaves  only  the  steaming  comic 
core,  a  talent  that  was  less  apparent  when  she  was  playing 
Princess  Leia  in  Star  Wars  than  it  is  now.  Next  month,  Si- 
mon and  Schuster  is  pubis .  second  book,  Surrender 
the  Pink.  A  shocking  iitle  to  .  n  'One  day  a  friend  of 
mine — male — jumped  on  me  and  Sc  All  right,  baby, 
spread  'em.  Surrender  the  pink.'  I  th  ad  great 
rhythm.  Although  I  heard  it  pornographically,  1  use  it  meta- 
phorically, as  in,  Give  up  the  female  side."  The  book  is  a 


The  daughter  of 
Debbie  Reynolds  and 
Eddie  Fisher  survived 
her  Hollywood-hell 
childhood  by 
putting  it  all  down 
on  paper.  And  with  the 
movie  release 
of  her  first  novel 
and  the  publication 
of  her  second, 
she's  becoming  L.A.'s 
Dorothy  Parker. 
JOAN  JULIET  BUCK 
reports 
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Carrfe  Fisher  in  a ' 
Christian  Lacroix  suit. 


chronicle  of  an  obsession,  and  has  already  been  bought  for 
the  movies  for  $1  million.  Her  first  book  was  Postcards  from 
the  Edge,  and  it  is  being  released  as  a  film  this  fall,  with  her 
own  screenplay,  directed  by  Mike  Nichols.  Meryl  Streep 
plays  a  drug-ridden  actress,  and  Shirley  MacLaine  an  alco- 
holic singer  mother.  Although  Postcards,  which  earned  Fish- 
er comparisons  to  Nora  Ephron,  Erica  Jong,  Joan  Didion, 
and  Woody  Allen,  was  written  after  her  rehabilitation  from 
drugs,  and  set  partly  in  a  rehab  clinic,  she  says  that  neither  of 
her  books  is  really  autobiographical. 

A  publisher  asked  her  if  she  could 
make  the  parents  in  Postcards  a  singer 
and  an  actress.  "I  said,  'Schmuck,  if  I 
make  them  a  bartender  and  a  bowling 
coach,  people  are  still  going  to  think  it's 
Debbie  and  Eddie.' 

Last  February  there  was  a  tribute  to 
Mike  Nichols  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York.  All  evening  long,  actors  in 
evening  clothes  had  been  making  touch- 
ing speeches.  The  effort  to  be  in  the 
Nichols  genre — a  wisecrack  from  a  high- 
er, perhaps  even  alien,  intelligence — 
was  beginning  to  tell.  While  it  is  com- 
mon practice,  indeed  the  merest  polite- 
ness, in  show  business  to  express  love, 
when  it  came  to  expressing  love  for 
Mike  Nichols  the  speakers  sensed  that 
the  sentiment  should  come  out  with 
some  awareness  of  the  bitter  fatuity  of 
love.  No  one  managed  to  carry  this  off 
until  Meryl  Streep  appeared  in  close-up 
on  a  huge  screen,  dressed  in  fatuous, 
loving  pink,  and  began  a  tribute  that  was 
a  veritable  swamp  of  consciousness. 
"I've  made  three  movies  with  Mike,  and 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  done  three  things 
in  a  row,  except  three  meals  a  day.  .  .  . 
I've  also  had  three  children,  and  that's  a 
lot  like  making  a  movie.  There's  a  lot  of 
the  same  worries.  Will  it  have  legs?  Will 
it  go  wide?  How  will  it  do  domestic,  and 
what  if  it  goes  foreign?"  The  paying  au- 
dience began  to  laugh  and  didn't  stop, 
pathetically  grateful  to  be  entertained  in 
the  spirit  of  irony  rather  than  lectured  in 
the  spirit  of  sentimentality.  The  mono- 
logue exploded  the  tribute  form  from  the 
inside,  exposing  the  previous  speeches 
as  me-too  hot  air.  It  saved  the  evening. 
The  writer  hovered  in  the  frame,  a  small 
person  dressed  in  a  makeup  woman's 
overblouse,  occasionally  prompting 
Streep,  who  would  whisper,  "Who  am  1  talking  about?" 
"Mike.  Mike."  "Oh  yes,  Mike."  She  was  uncredited,  but 
many  in  the  room  knew  that  it  could  be  only  one  person: 
Carrie  Fisher. 

I  met  her  shortly  after  that;  my  oldest  t\  iend  look  me  to  a 
party  at  her  house  in  Los  Angeles,  a  gnome! ike  series  of  log- 
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Carrie,  at  two,  with  Debbie  Reynolds,  just 
after  her  divorce  announcement,  1959. 


She  describes  her 

childhood 

as 

"anecdotal  hell- 


bad  reality." 


cabin  rooms  arranged  randomly  around  a  well-tended  garden  '" 
full  of  weatherproof  toys.  It  was  a  strange  night,  cold,  a  little 
wet,  with  that  hush  that  comes  from  people  conserving  heat 
There  was  a  preponderance  of  men,  and  a  low  proportion  of] 
anxious  divorcees.  Among  the  knots  of  people  waiting  for 
southern-fried  chicken  were  rock  stars,  producers,  comedi 
ans,  all  of  them  intent  on  the  hostess  rather  than  on  cruising 
for  new  flesh.  It  was  Eric  Idle's  birthday  party;  Buck  Henry 
and  Dan  Melnick,  Nell  Campbell  and  Sabrina  Guinness,  Ed 
Begley  Jr.,  J.  D.  Souther,  Daniel  Day 
Lewis,  George  Harrison,  and  Tom  Pettyf 
wandered  in  and  out  of  the  shadows,  and 
out  on  the  deck,  in  the  dark,  in  sunglass- 
es, sat  Bob  Dylan.  Guests  had  trouble 
going  out  there.   Meryl  Streep  finally 
braved  the  aura  and  calmly  sat  beside 
him. 

"Did  you  speak  to  Dylan?"  Carrie 
Fisher  asked  everyone — a  challenge,  not 
a  question.  A  small,  slim  woman  of  thir- 
ty-three, she  hardly  looks  like  the  person 
who  comes  up  with  lines  such  as  "I'm 
retaining  water  for  several  people  and 
promised  to  get  it  home  by  midnight." 
Her  presentation  is  oddly  urban  for  a 
child  of  Hollywood;  the  hair  is  short  and 
well  cut,  sophisticated  rather  than  an- 
drogynous, and  a  fondness  for  little 
black  dresses  combined  with  the  deep, 
loud  voice  of  a  Broadway  singer  makes 
her  seem  more  like  a  stage  star  of  the 
fifties  than  a  former  member  of  the  Sat- 
urday Night  Live  gang. 

Legend  has  it  that  Carrie  Fisher's  first 
line  on-screen,  delivered  to  Warren 
Beatty  in  Shampoo,  was  "You  wanna 
fuck?"  In  fact,  her  first  line  was 
"You're  here  to  see  my  mother,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  persistent  interrogation  along 
the  lines  of  "Are  you  gay?  Are  you 
queer?  Well,  are  you?  Are  you  queer? 
You  can  tell  me,  don't  be  afraid."  The 
shock  value  of  Debbie  Reynolds's  sev- 
enteen-year-old daughter  uttering  these 
lines  established  Carrie  Fisher  as  a  pub- 
lic iconoclast.  Her  face  was  made  round- 
er by  a  head  scarf  of  the  sort  teenagers 
used  to  wear  when  they  hadn't  washed 
their  hair,  but  there  was  an  angry  aware- 
ness beneath  the  puppy  flesh,  a  wry  dis- 
tance from  the  words.  Buck  Henry,  who 
knew  her  then,  says,  "That  was  a  per- 
fect job  of  casting.  It's  an  ama/.ing  piece 
of  Carrie,  pure  and  undiluted."  He  describes  her  as  being,  at 
the  time,  "like  a  little  cannonball,  going  in  every  direction — 
such  a  funny,  hot  little  number." 

She  was  born  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  in  Burbank.  "I'm 
Debbie  and  Eddie's  little  girl,  and  I'm  not  supposed  to  be 
able  to  be  taken  seriously,"  she  says.  "When  I  was  born. 


iddie  passed  out  and  the  nurse  went  to  him,  and  my  mother 
assed  out  and  the  doctor  went  to  her,  so  I  was  born  relative- 
/  unattended.  They  were  centers  of  attention;  I'm  a  good  off 
)  center." 

She  has  always  been  a  watchful,  critical  presence.  "Lu- 
ille  Ball,  when  she  came  over,  said,  'Is  Carrie  mad  at  me?' 

was,  like,  three.  I  was  intense."  She  still  is.  Charles 
/essler,  director  of  music-video  production  at  MCA  and  a 
■iend  of  hers  since  childhood,  says,  "She  raises  your  level, 
nd  your  brain  starts  to  work  harder, 
ister,   better.    It's   like   an   adrenaline 
jsh.  You  have  to  join  in  or  just  go 
ome."    Griffin   Dunne,    who   roomed 
'ith  her  when  she  was  nineteen,  agrees: 
She  raises  the  riff  factor.  You  become 
itick  masters."   Lauren   Bacall,   who 
'as  in  Appointment  with  Death  with  her, 
escribes  her  as  "the  most  extraordinary 
iminine  brain  I've  ever  come  across." 

Mike  Nichols  calls  her  "a  born 
:reenwriter,  with  tremendous  wit  and 
nesse  and  imagination — and  small 
nough  so  that  if  there's  a  physical  alter- 
ation I  can  handle  her.  We're  used  to 
cinny  dialogues;  with  her  the  ironies  are 
irown  away  so  fast  you  can't  pin  her, 
st  she's  always  serious."  I  suggested  to 
iichols  that  her  work  might  bear  some 
^semblance  to  his  duologues  with 
laine  May.  "We  were  more  University 
f  Chicago  snotty,"  he  said.  "Her  com- 
ination  of  intelligence  and  education 
id  show-biz  smart-ass  is  different.  She 

of  a  different  time  and  place." 

Her  mastery  is  in  the  encapsulating 
ne-liner,  which  is,  ultimately,  a  pre- 
nptive  strike  at  anyone  who  might  try 
)  beat  her  to  a  description  of  herself.  A 
sw  form  of  punctuation  and  typeface 
seds  to  be  invented  for  transcribing  her, 

combination  of  the  Spanish  exclama- 
on  mark  that  precedes  statements  of 
jrprise,  and  capital  italics  to  denote  that 
ords  are  to  be  taken  ironically.  And 
len  there  is  the  isn't-that-nice?  reading 
le  gives  to  certain  lines — "So  this  is 
os  Angeles?"  "Shakespeare  died  drunk 
i  a  gutter — really!" — which  is  supercil- 
>us,  absurd,  wonderful. 

She  is  quick  to  describe  herself  as  "a 
alking  fortune  cookie,  full  of  unapplied 
isights  which  are  only  good  for  repar- 
:e,"  and  her  childhood  as  "anecdotal 
ell — good  anecdote,  bad  reality."  Indeed,  she  often  admits 
>  the  danger  of  being  a  walking  anecdote,  a  "Mobius  strip- 
:ase,"  and  as  she  talks  it  becomes  evident  that  she  is  bond- 
ig  you  as  a  fellow  outsider;  reality  falls  away. 

Carrie  and  her  brother,  Todd,  grew  up  without  their  fa- 
ler.  "He  was  barely  a  presence,  and  as  for  Elizabeth  Tay- 


Carrie  with  her  father,  Eddie  Fisher,  at  his 
sixtieth-birthday  party,  1988. 


"I  was 
always  drawn  to 


people  who 
looked  like  I  felt, 

an  outcast, 
ready  to  leave!' 


lor,  I  think  we  had  lunch  with  her  once."  She  describes  her 
parents  as  "extraordinary  ordinary  people,  South  Philly  and 
El  Paso — wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  the  Mexican  side."  Her 
mother  was  a  gymnast  who  wanted  to  be  a  gym  teacher;  her 
father,  left  to  his  own  devices,  would  have  been  a  cantor.  "I 
grew  up  on  the  backslide  of  fame.  I  was  born  into  big  celeb- 
rity, and  it  could  only  diminish.  By  the  time  I  was  a  teen- 
ager, my  mother  was  going  to  play  in  nightclubs,  and  my 
father  was  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing." 

When  Carrie  was  four,  Debbie  Reyn- 
olds married  a  shoe  tycoon  named  Harry 
Karl,  a  man  perceived  as  her  civilian 
savior  until  his  debts  absorbed  all  her 
earnings.  "My  mother  always  said,  'It's 
not  devastating,  dear,  compared  to  the 
end  of  the  world.'  iiWhat!  This!  /s/The! 
End!  Of!  The!  World!!  No  money,  and 
then  the  next  day  we  inherited  three  step- 
children. Changes  I  perceived  as:  No! 
Less  stuff!  Less!  Stuff!"  The  condition 
endures:  "There  is  no  plateau  where  you 
think,  I'll  just  sit  here  and  relax,  finally. 
All  the  shit  that  got  you  to  that  plateau  is 
not  going  to  make  you  someone  who  is 
able  to  kick  back  and  say,  'I'll  just  enjoy 
this  section  and  then  I'll  work  it  again.' 
You're  always  working  it,  and  you  al- 
ways know  there  is  no  there  here." 

The  original  here  in  which  there  was 
no  there  was  a  large  house  on  Greenway 
in  Beverly  Hills,  with  a  small  log  cabin 
in  the  back  built  by  Carrie's  uncle  Bill  as 
her  retreat.  Charles  Wessler  was  one  of 
her  early  admirers:  "When  she  was  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  there 'd  be  ten  young  men 
waiting  in  the  living  room  for  Carrie  to 
come  out  of  her  playhouse,  men  who 
were  all  deeply  in  love  with  her,  all  try- 
ing to  win  her  attention.  She  was  the 
most  sexy,  adorable  fourteen-year-old — 
cute  like  you  can't  believe.  We'd  all  be 
waiting,  and  there'd  also  be  a  singing 
teacher,  and  then  we'd  hear  this  deep 
belting  voice  singing  some  show  tune, 
and  then  she'd  come  out  and  say,  'O.K., 
let's  hang  out.'  " 

Debbie  Reynolds  took  Carrie  on  the 
road  when  she  was  thirteen;  Todd  stayed 
with  their  stepfather.  In  Reynolds's 
nightclub  act,  Carrie  was  done  up  in  an- 
tique lace,  with  a  lace  cap,  while  her 
mother  was  "glittery."  "My  mother 
was  beautiful  and  funny  and  young-act- 
ing. I  always  felt  like  this  pigpen  disheveled  minion  next  to 
her."  The  musical  Irene  was  then  revived  as  a  vehicle  for  her 
mother,  and  at  sixteen  Carrie  went  into  its  chorus,  sharing 
dressing  rooms  with  disillusioned  grown-up  women. 

She  dropped  out  of  the  Professional  Children's  School  in  the 
eleventh  grade.  "I  was  writing  my  (Continued  on  page  156) 
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The  pope  handpicked 
John  Cardinal  O'Connor  for 
his  fire-and-brimstone  zeal. 
But  while  he  is  America's 
most  powerful  prelate  since 
Cardinal  Spellman, 
his  conservatism 
has  divided  the  church. 
In  a  candid  interview 
with  LESLIE  BENNETTS, 
O'Connor  reveals  his 
private  doubts,  and  how 
he  faced  his 
own  Gethsemane 


few  weeks  ago  John  Cardinal  O'Connor  made 
a  quick  trip  to  Northern  Ireland  for  the  funeral 
of  Tomas  Cardinal  O  Fiaich,  the  much-loved 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral in  Armagh.  Everywhere  O'Connor 
turned,  he  heard  people  talking  about  what  a 
good,  simple,  kind  priest  the  illustrious  late 
cardinal  had  been.  Listening  to  all  the  eulo- 
gies, O'Connor  grew  more  and  more  melan- 
choly. He  was  still  brooding  when  he  told  me 
about  it  a  couple  of  days  later,  after  he'd  got- 
ten back  to  New  York. 

"I  thought,  That's  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  they'll  say  when  they're  burying  me,"  he  said,  his  ex- 
pression an  odd  combination  of  regret  and  irritation. 
"They'll  say,  'The  controversial  Cardinal  O'Connor.  .  . '  It 
will  be  something  like  'The  lion  has  roared  for  the  last  time.' 
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Cardinal  O'Connor  in 

the  archdiocese's 

midtown- 

Manhattan  offices. 


It  will  almost  certainly  all  be  about  the  alleged — and,  to  me, 
the  mythical — power,  about  my  purported  political  manipu- 
lations and  all  that  kind  of  nonsense." 

Incredible  as  it  often  seems.  Cardinal  O'Connor  always 
dismisses  any  talk  about  his  influence  in  worldly  affairs,  and 
it  is  characteristic  that  even  in  contemplating  death  he  would 
reach  for  the  life  that  has  always  eluded  him,  that  of  the 
simple  parish  priest  ministering  to  his  flock.  One  day  I  asked 
him  what  he'd  like  his  own  epitaph  to  say.  "What  I  would 
like  my  epitaph  to  say  is  simply  that  'he  was  a  good  priest,' 
or  even  'He  was  a  kind  priest,'  '  O'Connor  said  wistfully. 
"That  is  infinitely  more  important  to  me  than  all  the  titles  or 
ttie  prestige." 

Somehow  the  titles  and  the  prestige  and  the  unrelenting 
public  profile  do  seem  to  keep  getting  in  the  way.  From  the 
moment  he  arrived  in  New  York  as  the  new  archbishop  six 
years  ago,  heralding  his  debut  by  offending  the  city's  Jewish 
leaders  and  launching  an  ongoing  feud  with  the  Catholic 
governor  of  New  York,  O'Connor  has  been  a  constant  fix- 
ture in  the  news,  whether  the  subject  of  the  day  is  abortion  or 
Arab-Israeli  relations  or  Satanism  and  rock  music  or  racism. 
Since  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  archdiocese,  he  has 
emerged  as  perhaps  the  single  most  important  and  certainly 
the  most  visible  American  bishop,  a  major  power  in  Rome 
whose  stature  is  such  that  even  the  Italian  press  has  taken 
to  describing  him  as  ^papabile"  (literally,  popeable),  and 


year  empire  he  officially  presides  over.  Not  for  two 
generations,  since  the  time  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman — 
when  the  archbishop's  residence  was  referred  to  as  "the 
Powerhouse"  and  the  cardinal  himself  was  known  as  "the 
American  Pope" — has  a  New  York  bishop  wielded  such 
influence. 
To  what  ends  is  another  matter  entirely. 

So  deep  and  low  it  seems  to  be  emanating  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  itself,  the  basso  profundo 
rumble  of  the  massive  organ  resonates  through- 
out St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  processional  has 
begun  to  wend  its  way  down  the  aisle,  trailing 
clouds  of  incense  as  the  altar  server  passes 
by,  slowly  swinging  his  bronze  thurible.  The 
voices  of  the  choir  rise  and  float  in  the  soar- 
ing space  beneath  the  great  Gothic  arches. 
"O  Word  of  God  incarnate,  O  Wisdom  from  on 
high  /  O  Truth,  unchanged,  unchanging,  O  Light  of  our 
dark  sky." 

Finally  Cardinal  O'Connor  himself  appears,  resplendent  in 
cream-colored  vestments  embroidered  with  gold,  his  peaked 
miter  atop  his  head,  his  crosier  gripped  in  one  hand.  Two 
verdicts  have  just  been  returned  in  the  Bensonhurst  race-bias 
murder  trials  and  the  reaction  on  the  city's  streets  is  angry 
and  divided:  today  the  cardinal's  homily  is  a  plea  for  racial 
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"His  influence  over  appointments  is  like  Reaganii 


a  lightning  rod  for  acrimonious  controversy  at  home.  Gen- 
erally regarded  as  John  Paul  II's  handpicked  choice  for 
New  York,  a  post  so  prominent  the  pope  himself  refers  to 
the  man  who  fills  it  as  "the  Archbishop  of  the  Capital  of 
the  World,"  the  cardinal  is  not  only  a  Prince  of  the  Church 
but  also,  as  one  tabloid  recently  dubbed  him,  "Prince  of 
the  City." 

Not  that  his  scope  is  so  limited.  O'Connor  has  dined  at  the 
White  House  and  welcomed  George  Bush  and  a  host  of  other 
dignitaries  and  heads  of  state  to  the  archbishop's  residence  in 
New  York,  an  imposing  granite  mansion  in  back  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral.  The  first  night  I  met  O'Connor,  we  were 
both  guests  at  a  dinner  party  given  by  a  well-known  broad- 
cast journalist  during  the  height  of  the  Noriega  crisis;  when 
the  cardinal  left  before  dessert,  it  was  whispered  that  he  had 
to  get  home  in  time  to  receive  a  pre-arranged  9:45  P.M.  con- 
ference call  with  the  Vatican,  the  White  House,  and  the  ap- 
ostolic nuncio  of  Panama.  Such  consultations  are  testimo- 
ny to  O'Connor's  own  wide-ranging  experience.  A  much- 
decorated  military  man  who  attained  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  after  twenty-seven  years  in  the  navy,  O'Connor 
holds  master's  degrees  in  both  advanced  ethics  and  clinical 
psychology  along  with  a  doctorate  in  p  >litical  science  and 
has  completed  all  the  courscwork  for  another  Ph.D.,  in 
philosophy;  he  is  a  voracious  reader  with  an  ability  to  as- 
sert himself  in  many  areas  outside  of  the  $1.5-billion  a 
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tolerance  and  harmony.  The  first  thing  O'Connor  did  upon 
arriving  in  New  York  was  to  install  a  better  sound  system  in 
the  cathedral,  and  today,  as  they  do  every  Sunday,  a  phalanx 
of  television  crews  and  reporters  record  his  every  word  as  he 
delivers  his  message  from  the  white  marble  pulpit.  After  the 
morning  Mass.  as  churchgoers  file  out  of  the  cathedral,  the 
press  corps  crowds  into  the  aisle  to  await  the  cardinal,  jock- 
eying for  position.  Every  Sunday.  O'Connor  takes  questions 
after  the  service,  holding  what  has  become  a  regular,  if  im- 
promptu, press  conference;  virtually  every  Sunday  night  he 
makes  the  local  TV  news,  and  he  is  rarely  absent  from  Mon- 
day morning's  newspapers.  "It's  a  real  gang  bang,"  says 
one  veteran  reporter  of  the  weekly  crush,  an  unprecedented 
development  for  this  or  any  other  cathedral.  "He's  totally 
shameless.  He  stands  up  there  with  his  miter  and  his  staff  and 
sometimes  he  doesn't  even  wait  for  questions  he  just  starts 
to  talk." 

Talking,  of  course,  is  what  O'Connor  has  become  famous 
for.  He  sees  his  primary  role  as  that  ol  high-profile  commu 
nicator,  earnestly  delivering  the  teachings  of  the  church  to  an 
often  errant  flock.  As  he  stands  on  the  steps  inside  the  Cathc 
dral  fielding  questions  every  Sunday.  O'Connor's  steely  blue 
eyes  are  usually  fixed  in  the  lai  distance,  as  it  attending  to  I 
vision  only  he  can  see. 

When  his  predecessor,  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  died  in 
1983,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  a  hard  liner  on  questions  ol  chinch 
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leaching  and  dissent,  was  reported  to  have  said,  "I  want  a 
Irian  just  like  me  in  New  York."  John  O'Connor  was  the 
bishop  of  Scranton  at  the  time,  a  position  he  had  held  for 
only  eight  months,  and  virtually  no  one  considered  him  a 
likely  prospect  for  archbishop  of  New  York — except  the 
oope,  who  knew  that  in  O'Connor,  long  renowned  for  his 
Geological  orthodoxy,  he  had  found  his  man.  But  while 
O'Connor's  strict  adherence  to  church  doctrine  has  won  him 
points  in  Rome,  he  has  become  a  target  for  rage  and  bitter- 
ness on  his  home  turf,  earning  the  fury  not  only  of  gay 
activists  and  feminists  outside  the  church  but  also  of  many 
progressive  priests  and  nuns  who  deplore  the  retrograde  di- 
rection in  which  O'Connor  and  his  fellow  conservatives  are 
taking  American  Catholicism. 

O'Connor  is  implacable;  there  is  little  point  in  even  dis- 
cussing such  matters  as  abortion  rights  or  homosexuality 
with  him.  In  his  view,  the  church's  teachings  are  clear  and 
immutable.  So  too  is  his  own  certitude.  To  the  cardinal, 
molding  a  recalcitrant  culture  into  the  shape  he  envisions  is 
God's  work,  the  crusade  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  entire 
life.  To  his  harsher  critics,  he  is  a  dangerous  ideologue 
whose  rigid  fealty  to  obsolete  ideas  is  cruelly  medieval.  If 
this  were  the  twelfth  century,  the  cardinal  might  well  fear 
being  stalked  by  long  knives  in  the  cathedral  some  dark 
night.  In  1990,  his  enemies  attack  with  words,  but  their 
words  are  lethal. 


York  Daily  News,  which  headlined  its  results  "The  Straying 
Flock,"  found  that  although  most  Catholics  in  New  York 
City  say  they  like  Cardinal  O'Connor,  three-quarters  of  them 
pay  "little  or  no  attention"  to  what  he  says  in  conducting 
their  own  lives.  Fully  83  percent  approve  of  birth  control, 
and  an  overwhelming  93  percent  support  the  use  of  condoms 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS,  a  policy  the  cardinal  has  vehe- 
mently opposed.  The  numbers  are  almost  as  bad  on  the  cardi- 
nal's top-priority  issue:  62  percent  of  those  polled  approve  of 
abortion  on  demand. 

Such  statistics  exasperate  O'Connor,  who  is  constantly 
questioned  about  poll  data  but  can't  see  why  anyone  would 
expect  him  to  respond  to  them.  The  teachings  of  the  church 
are  not  subject  to  modification  by  popularity  contest,  he 
points  out,  and  his  job  is  to  promulgate  those  teachings, 
period.  On  one  Sunday  this  spring,  asked  about  a  Newsday 
poll  whose  results  were  as  ominous  as  the  later  findings  by 
the  Daily  News,  O'Connor  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
"nominal"  Catholics  who  pick  and  choose  among  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church.  "You  can't  do  that  and  be  a  Catholic," 
he  scolded  the  so-called  cafeteria  Catholics,  adding  that  if 
they  were  unable  to  resolve  their  differences  with  the  church, 
perhaps  they  might  be  better  off  leaving  it.  A  couple  of 
Sundays  later,  he  was  visibly  angry  about  a  local  television 
news  series  called  "The  Troubled  Priesthood" — a  premise 
O'Connor  rejects  a  priori,  saying  that  reporters  should  talk  to 


n  the  Supreme  Court;  your  power  outlives  you." 


hen  you  walk  into  the  archbishop's  resi- 
dence on  Madison  Avenue,  your  first  im- 
pression is  one  of  opulence.  Everything  is 
crimson — Christ's  blood  evoked  every- 
where you  look  in  jewel-toned  Oriental 
rugs,  scarlet  upholstery,  red  carpeting  spill- 
ing down  the  stairs — with  heavy  carved 
wood  furniture,  mahogany  doors  framed  by 
Gothic  arches,  ornate  gold-framed  portraits, 
cabinets  full  of  ruby  and  amethyst  Venetian- 
glass  goblets  thickly  encrusted  with  elaborate  ornamentation. 
Four  other  priests  live  here  along  with  the  cardinal:  his  two 
personal  secretaries,  at  least  one  of  whom  goes  everywhere 
with  him,  the  vicar-general,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  archdi- 
ocese. Up  onvthe  third  floor  is  the  cardinal's  private  chapel, 
an  elegant  retreat  with  glowing  stained-glass  windows  and 
rococo  wood  paneling.  On  this  particular  Sunday  afternoon, 
O'Connor  is  holding  a  private  baptism  in  the  chapel  for  the 
newborn  daughter  of  NBC  newscaster  Mary  Alice  Williams 
and  her  husband,  Mark  Haefeli  of  CNN.  Little  Alice  Ann 
Haefeli,  angelic  in  heirloom  white  lace  and  ruffles,  behaves 
perfectly,  uttering  nary  a  peep  throughout  the  ceremony.  The 
cardinal  grins.  "A  compliant  Catholic,"  he  says,  nodding 
approvingly.  "Just  the  way  we  like  them." 

The  trouble  is.  beyond  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  so 
few  of  them  are  like  that  anymore.  A  recent  poll  by  the  New 


all  the  happy  priests  and  nuns  who  are  doing  good  work, 
instead  of  focusing  on  the  negative. 

O'Connor's  contentions  notwithstanding,  reporters  who 
do  talk  to  the  clergy  are  likely  to  find  their  ears  scalded  by 
what  they  hear,  both  about  the  state  of  the  church  in  general 
and  O'Connor  in  particular.  "He's  one  of  the  great  assholes 
of  the  Western  world,"  says  one  nationally  known  priest. 
Others  put  it  somewhat  more  diplomatically,  but  no  less 
forcefully.  "I  think  O'Connor  is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
church,"  says  Father  Andrew  Greeley,  the  best-selling  au- 
thor and  sociologist.  "In  his  worldview,  there's  no  room  for 
complexity,  for  nuance,  for  sensitivity  to  his  people,  his 
priests,  or  to  those  who  are  not  Catholic.  He's  a  rear  admiral 
on  the  quarterdeck  shouting,  'Damn  the  torpedoes,  full  speed 
ahead!'  The  pope  wants  conservative  bishops  because  he 
thinks  that's  going  to  bring  the  faithful  back  into  line. 
O'Connor  simply  can't  deliver  the  vote;  he  couldn't  deliver  a 
flock  of  half-starved  vampires  to  a  blood  bank." 

Among  his  fellow  clergy,  O'Connor's  penchant  for  the 
spotlight  is  a  frequently  mentioned  sore  spot;  whatever  the 
day's  headlines,  he's  there.  When  the  so-called  Central  Park 
Jogger  was  raped  and  beaten  by  a  gang  of  teenagers  last  year, 
O'Connor  went  to  visit  the  alleged  perpetrators.  When  Father 
Bruce  Ritter,  the  founder  of  Covenant  House,  was  accused 
of  sexual  and  financial  improprieties,  O'Connor  immediately 
injected  himself  into  the  imbroglio,  garnering  weeks  of  cov- 
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erage  as  turmoiL  continued  at  the  center  for  teenage  run- 
aways. When  Donald  and  Ivana  Trump  separated,  O'Con- 
nor's picture  popped  up  in  the  tabloids;  he  had  gone  to 
counsel  Ivana.  O'Connor's  fondness  for  celebrities  causes 
particular  annoyance  when  the  cardinal — who  is  now  install- 
ing a  press  section  in  the  cathedral  with  a  raised  platform  for 
camera  crews — publicly  cites  all  the  famous  people  in  atten- 
dance during  Masses  at  St.  Patrick's.  "His  name-dropping  is 
unbelievable,"  says  one  monsignor. 

Because  everything  O'Connor  says  gets  media  attention,  a 
lot  of  priests  are  distressed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  therefore 
exerting  a  disproportionate  influence  in  setting  the  agenda  for 
the  American  Catholic  Church.  "He's  perceived  as  speaking 
for  everyone,"  says  one  priest.  Others  deplore  some  of  the 
issues  he  chooses  to  highlight.  "At  a  time  and  in  a  city  where 
there  are  such  overwhelming  human  and  social  problems — 
drug  addiction,  homelessnessv  poverty,  a  dilapidated  educa- 
tional system — he's  talking  about  exorcism,  which  is  bizarre 
and  trivial,"  says  Father  Richard  McBrien,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Although  O'Connor  has  made  his  name  on  the  uncompro- 
mising zeal  with  which  he  enforces  the  party  line,  even  his 
most  passionate  detractors  acknowledge  that  he  is  only  fol- 
lowing the  direction  set  by  Rome.  The  ideological  affinity 
between  O'Connor  and  Boston's  conservative  Cardinal  Law 
has  spawned  a  rueful  joke  about  the  Vatican's  priorities: 
"They've  got  Law  in  Boston  and  Order  in  New  York,"  as 
one  priest  puts  it.  Both  cardinals  are  seen  as  powerful  enforc- 
ers. "This  Vatican  administration  really  intends  to  restore 
the  Catholicism  of  the  1950s,  but  it's  forty  years  later  and  an 
awful  lot  has  changed,"  says  Father  McBrien.  "O'Connor  is 
the  leading  figure  in  the  American  hierarchy  in  support  of  the 
Vatican's  restorationist  agenda.  The  pope  wants  him  to  be 
outspoken  and  tough;  he  believes  the  American  church  has 
gotten  flabby  and  weak,  and  what  it  needs  now  is  a  strong 
hand  at  the  helm.  They  think  that  if  they  stay  on  course, 
eventually  everyone  will  come  back  to  them.  The  problem  is 
that  the  laity  is  no  longer  quiet  second-class  citizens.  The 
most  important  story  to  tell  about  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  today  is  the  alienation  of  women.  They  are  angry 
and  disgusted,  or  they  just  shrug  their  shoulders;  they  think 
these  people  don't  know  what  they're  talking  about." 

Cardinal  O'Connor  has  often  complained  that  those  who 
focus  on  dissent  within  the  church  thereby  exacerbate  it, 
implying  that  if  everyone  would  just  leave  well  enough  alone 
things  would  be  fine.  Others  may  fret  over  the  drastic  decline 
in  the  number  of  priests  and  nuns,  a  personnel  shortage  that 
is  growing  critical;  over  ballooning  budget  deficits  and 
shrinking  contributions  from  the  laity;  over  the  allegedly 
rampant  homosexual  and  heterosexual  activity  within  a 
priesthood  many  of  whose  members  openly  disagree  with  the 
requirement  for  celibacy;  and  over  a  whole  host  of  other 
uncomfortable  modern  problems.  Not  O'Connor;  he  holds  fast 
to  traditional  dogma  and  exhorts  his  followers  to  do  the  same. 
But  even  his  foot  soldiers  worry  about  the  efficacy  of  this 
tactic.   Many  priests  are  deeply  (Continued  on  page  U>0  ) 
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OY,  CHEVROLET! 


Jackie  Mason  schmoozes  in  the  new  Chevrolet  Caprice, 
a  fancy  version  of  the  New  York  taxi 

BY  MARK  GINSBURG 


can't  imagine  a  more  comfortable 
car  than  this,"  Jackie  Mason  pro- 
nounced breathlessly,  without  a 
trace  of  irony.  "It  feels  like  a 
$90,000  car.  And  the  view  is  fabu- 
lous. The  tchotchkes  in  between  the  win- 
dows— whadda  ya  call  that? — the  pillars. 
They're  narrow,  so  you  have  a  circular 
view  that's  totally  unobstructed."  This 
sort  of  thing  is  important  to  Mason  be- 
cause he's  not  much  of  a  driver.  He's  a 
passenger  kind  of  guy — "half  a  car 
freak,"  as  he  puts  it.  A  connoisseur  of  the 
car  as  observation  platform.  "Some  peo- 
ple ride  in  a  car  just  to  get  someplace.  I 
ride  in  a  car  for  pleasure,  to  study  the 
universe,  the  scenes — to  see  what's  hap- 
pening in  New  York,"  he  explained.  Ma- 
son's vehicular  laboratory  at  the  moment 
was  a  redesigned  Caprice,  a  big  Chevrolet 
sedan  we  had  given  him  to  test  out,  and 
which  he  had  been  using  principally  for 
tours  through  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 
'  The  dullest  part  of  New  York  is  Manhat- 
tan," Mason  said.  "If  you  want  colorful 
characters,  you  have  to  go  to  the  outer 
boroughs."  Mason  grew  up  on  Manhat- 
tan's Lower  East  Side.  His  father  was  a 
rabbi,  and  his  three  brothers  are  rabbis, 
as  he  was,  until  he  became  a  comedian. 


The  Caprice  is  a  familiar  part  of  the 
New  York  landscape,  since  it  is  the  car 
of  choice  of  New  York  City  taxi  fleets. 
But  this  year  Chevrolet  has  attempted  to 
transform  it  from  a  pumpkin  into  a  gild- 
ed coach,  giving  it  a  new,  more  aerody- 
namic look.  This  "skin  job,"  as  it's 
called  in  the  trade  when  sheet  metal  is 
changed  but  the  chassis  is  held  over, 
cost  G.M.  about  $100  million.  And  it 
appears  to  have  worked:  taxi  drivers  and 
parking-lot  attendants  drooled  over  the 
new  body.  The  usually  acid-tongued 
Mason  seemed  delighted  as  he  perched 
on  the  big,  comfy  front  seat.  "I  don't 
think  that  there's  any  car  on  the  road  that 
feels  more  like  a  luxury  car  than  this  one 
does,"  he  said.  "I  was  shocked  by  the 
width  of  it.  And  the  spaciousness  of  this 
chair,  the  way  it's  constructed,  is  abso- 
lutely great."  Actually,  when  I  queried 
cabbies  about  their  old  Caprices,  a  com- 
mon complaint  was  that  the  seats  were 
too  soft  for  long  days  at  the  wheel.  The 
marshmallowy  furniture  in  the  revised 
Chevy  won't  make  them  any  happier. 
"It's  strictly  an  individual  matter,"  Ma- 
son remarked.  "It's  like  a  mattress: 
some  like  a  harder  mattress,  some  like  a 
softer  one.  It's  hard  to  judge  for  some- 
body else." 


"I  noticed  that  in  the  back,"  Mason 
went  on,  "there's  plenty  of  legroom, 
even  if  the  guy  in  front  goes  all  the  way 
back  with  his  seat.  The  trouble  with  most 
new  cars  is  that  when  the  front  seats  are 
pushed  all  the  way  back,  you  have  to  be  a 
legless  person  to  sit  behind  them." 

Mason  liked  the  feel  of  the  car.  "It 
has  a  soft,  light  ride,"  he  noted.  And 
sports-car-like  pickup.  "It  shoots  out 
like  a  tiger  as  soon  as  you  touch  it — the 
power  is  unbelievable."  But  Jyll  Rosen- 
feld,  Mason's  petite,  energetic  blonde 
manager,  who  did  much  of  the  driving, 
said  she  was  a  "nervous  wreck"  be- 
cause of  the  car's  hyperacceleration.  I 
also  found  it  too  sensitive,  especially  in 
traffic.  Mason  had  an  explanation:  "It 
used  to  be  hard  to  move  a  car,  so  they 
got  excited  about  moving  it  easier  and 
easier.  Now  they're  making  it  so  easy 
that  before  you  sit  down  the  car  flies 
away  from  you.  The  manufacturer 
thinks  it's  a  limitless  appeal." 

The  Caprice's  styling  will  find  the  lim- 
its to  its  appeal  rather  more  easily. 
Whalelike  in  proportion  and  shape, 
and  similarly  endangered,  the  Caprice  is 
just  the  sort  of  "full-size"  rear-wheel- 
drive  V-8  that  Americans  have  been 
staying  away  from  in  droves.  And  even 


"If  you  blindfolded  people,  they'd  never 
know  the  difference  between  a  Mercedes  and 
the  Chevy,"  Mason  insists.  Well,  maybe. 
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roving  once  again  that  there  are  many 
pathSo  innovation. 
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though  Chevrolet  has  built  38  million 
whales  in  various  guises  since  1946, 
there's  no  escaping  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
ca's most  popular  car  last  year  was  the 
compact  Honda  Accord.  A  number  of 
Caprices  will  be  sold  as  taxis,  police 
cars,  and  rentals,  but  the  majority  will 
still  have  to  capture  the  purse  strings  of 
Middle  America. 

The  base  price  of  the  Caprice  is 
$17,370.  The  charcoal-gray  model  we 
were  driving  was  fully  loaded  and  cost 
about  $21,000.  I  asked  Mason  if  it 
would  be  terribly  out  of  place  in  a  Cats- 
kills  parking  lot.  "It  depends  on  the 
weekend,"  he  said.  "If  it's  the  Labor 
Day  weekend,  or  the  singles  weekend, 
you'll  see  a  totally  different  car  than  on 
the  camp  weekends,  when  all  the  parents 
go  visit  the  children  in  the  camps  and 
stay  at  the  Concord.  The  family  week- 
end is  80  percent  Mercedes,  right?  And 
the  rest,  Cadillacs,  Lincolns,  several 
Rolls-Royces,  and  Jaguars."  Jaguars? 
"Yes,  Jaguars  have  made  a  lot  of  in- 
roads in  the  last  two  years  among  mid- 
dle-aged Jews.  The  Jaguar  has  become, 
I  would  say,  the  second-most-popular 
middle-aged  Jewish  car  now.  Overall, 
from  90  percent  Mercedes,  10  percent 
Caddys,  it  went  to  60  percent  Mercedes, 
30  percent  Jaguars,  and  10  percent  Cad- 
dys." Mason  felt  that  Chevy  would  have 
image  troubles  with  the  Caprice.  "G.M. 
has  a  marketing  problem  here,  because 
as  soon  as  a  person  can  afford  $2 1 ,000 
for  a  car,  he's  buying  it  for  a  name- 
plate  that  means  big  money.  And  Chevy 
symbolizes  the  middle-class  car.  The  sym- 
bolism of  success  is  ten  times  more  im- 
portant to  people  than  comfort." 

Talking  to  Mason  about  symbols  is  a 
little  confusing,  because  his  favorite 
shop  is  Hermes,  probably  the  most  expen- 
sive luxury-goods  emporium  on  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  if  not  in  all  of  Manhat- 
tan, but  his  favorite  coffee  shop  is  in 
Hell's  Kitchen.  "Forty-fourth  Street  and 


Ninth  Avenue.  I  like  it  because  it's  an 
all-night  coffee  shop.  I  like  to  stay  out 
late,  and  I  don't  cook,  so  I  like  to  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  watch  the  action.  Late 
at  night,  you're  watching  mostly  mug- 
gers and  murderers  who  are  resting  in 
between  jobs,"  he  said.  "In  this  city, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  such  great 
nightlife,  there's  only  about  four  coffee 
shops  open  after  midnight.  And  there's 
no  restaurants  open  after  twelve.  They 
call  this  the  city  of  nightlife — 'New 
York  never  sleeps.'  New  York  never 
sleeps  because  they're  afraid  they'll  get 
mugged." 

Will  the  new  Caprice,  with  its  soft. 
Wonder-bread  ride,  take  the  edge  off  ag- 
gressive New  York  taxi  drivers,  I  won- 
dered? The  version  sold  to  taxi  fleets 
costs  more,  and  has  a  stronger  suspen- 
sion and  Firmer  seats,  but  it's  pretty 
much  the  same  car,  and  there  is  some- 
thing narcotic  and  magical  about  the 
way  the  new  Caprice  holds  the  road.  It 
weighs  slightly  less  than  two  tons,  it's 
eight  and  a  half  inches  longer  than  the 
best-selling  Cadillac,  yet  it  still  feels 
sprightly,  and  handles  its  weight  with 
aplomb — sort  of  like  Roseanne  and  her 
TV  husband,  who  manage  to  dart  around 
the  living  room  without  undulating.  The 
car  turns  on  a  dime,  too,  and  standard 
anti-lock  brakes  help  offset  the  obnox- 
ious triggerlike  acceleration.  Our  car 
even  had  a  digital  compass  embedded  in 
the  rearview  mirror,  and  headlights  that 
switched  on  automatically  when  dark- 
ness approached.  But  Jyll,  who  is  used 
to  driving  a  Mercedes,  felt  that  it  was  a 
bit  gimmicky,  and  she  was  also  unhappy 
about  the  way  the  car  handled  the  pot- 
hole-riddled New  York  streets.  "If  this 
car  is  going  to  i>e  a  taxicab.  .  .1  mean, 
we  went  up  and  clown  Eighth  Avenue, 
which  is  semi-paved,  and  that  was  more 
or  less  O.K.  But  go  up  Madison,  you  hit 
metal  plates,  then  a  pothole,  it's  a  real 
roller-coaster  ride."  Jyll  felt  that  the 
bumps  were  not  fully  absorbed  by  ilk- 


View  from  the  backseat: 

The  big  sedan  has  a  spacious, 

unclaustrophobic  feeling. 


car's  suspension,  which,  even  though 
reworked,  is  still  part  of  a  platform  that 
was  initially  pressed  into  service  in 
1977.  Mason  vehemently  disagreed.  "If 
you  blindfolded  people,  they'd  never 
know  the  difference  between  a  Mercedes 
and  the  Chevy,"  he  said.  "There  is  a 
difference  in  the  ride,  but  it's  always  in 
favor  of  the  cheaper  car,  because  the 
cheaper-made  American  car  has  a  soft, 
light  ride  that  is  much  smoother." 

I  felt  the  Caprice  suspension  offered  a 
fairly  good  compromise,  allowing  for 
the  unique  harshness  and  degradation  of 
New  York's  roadways.  But  the  car 
seemed  too  big  for  the  city,  where,  ac- 
cording to  The  New  York  Times,  traffic 
congestion  is  supposed  to  become  38 
percent  heavier  in  the  next  fifteen  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Mason  pointed 
out,  with  businesses  fleeing  New  York 
because  of  deteriorating  conditions, 
"how  can  they  predict  ten  times  as  much 
traffic7  There'll  be  nobody  here  in  prob- 
ably two  weeks. " 

But  then,  as  Jyll  pointed  out,  "So, 
there  will  be  room  to  drive  this  car."  □ 


MANUFACTURER'S 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Chevrolet  Caprice  Classic 

•  Vehicle  type:  six-passenger,  rear- 
wheel-drive  four-door  sedan. 

•  List  price:  $17,370  (includes 
driver's  air  bag  and  anti-lock 
brakes). 

•  Engine  type:  5.0-liter  V  8. 

•  Transmission:  four-speed 
automatic. 

•  Acceleration  0-60  m.p.h.: 
11.5  seconds. 

•  Top  speed:  108  m.p.h. 

•  E.P.A.  fuel  economy: 

17  m.p.g.,  city;  26  m.p.g.,  highway. 
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The  "Better  Cotton  Sweaters" 

from  Lands'  End  share 

a  common  parentage, 

but  pursue  separate  careers. 


They're  brothers  (and  sisters!) 
under  the  fibre,  these 
sweaters,  since  they  share  the 
cooler,  lighter  warmth  of  cotton — 
sweaterdom's  most  recent  active 
ingredient. 

Yet  the  debonair  features  of  our 
fully-fashioned  Drifter  will  never  be 
confused  with  the  hefty  musculature  of 
our  industrious  Shaker.  Nor  would  our 
Fatigue,  with  its  signature  wooden 
buttons  at  the  throat,  go  out  of  its  way 
to  attend  a 
faculty  tea. 


DRIFTER 


Which  is  as  it  should  be, 
we  think. 

At  Lands'  End  we  like  to  combine  a 
wide  range  of  choice  within  narrowly 
specific  categories.  In  this  case,  a 
category  that  has  cotton  written  all  over 
it — with  all  its  positive  characteristics. 
Yet  with  variety  in  the  way  it  makes  its 
presence  felt. 

What  makes  the  Drifter  is  the 
costlier,  time-consuming  way  in  which 
we  fully-fashion  it — linking  its  separate 
knitted  pieces  together  with  yarn, 
rather  than  sewing  the  pieces  together 
like  a  shirt.  We — and  you — get  a  softer 
feel,  with  no  rigid  bulky  seams.  For 
men  and  for  women,  just  $34.  And  we 
offer  it  in  a  vest  as  well. 

The  Shaker,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
heavyweight  sweater,  but  so  cleverly 
knitted  together  you  don't  feel  the 
weight.  Secret:  the  "half-cardigan" 


stitch  invented  by  the  traditional 
Shaker  ladies  for  whom  the  sweater  is 
named.  Just  $49. 50. 


SHAKER 

And  finally,  the  Fatigue 
has  a  service  record. 

The  Fatigue,  with  its  thick-ribbed  collar 
up  against  morning  chill,  had  its  origins 
in  WWII,  where  it  made  soldiers'  lives 
more  comfortable.  Our  modern  civilian 
version  has  rack-stitching  at  waist  and 
shoulders  to  withstand  the  chafe  of 
packstraps.  (You  do  take  hikes,  don't 
you?)  A  great,  plebeian  value  at  $40. 00. 

The  Drifter,  the  Shaker,  the 
Fatigue — so  individual  they  could 
almost  sign  autographs.  Yet  all  100% 
combed  cotton,  beautifully  fashioned, 
and  yours  in  more  bright  and  tempting 
colors  than  you  will  ever  need.  If  you're 
not  already  one  of  our  catalog  buffs,  dial 
our  toll-free  number  (1-800-356-4444) 


and  we'll  send  you  one.  So  you  can 
check  our  full  sweater  collection — not 
to  forget  more  than  100  pages  of  other 
tempting  clothing  values,  from  shirts, 
to  sweats,  to  shoes 
and  skirts 


and  line  after  line  of  Lands'  End  soft 
luggage  to  take  'em  with  you  in. 

And  mind  you,  everything  you  see 
and  hopefully  order  from  us  is 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD/ And  we 
don't  say  it  in  capital  letters  without 
good  reason.  Let's  hear  from  you — not 
just  so  we  can  sell  you  something. 
But  so  we  can  make  your  acquaintance 
and  start  to  earn  a  relationship  with 
you.  We  want  you  to  enjoy  the  Lands' 
End  experience  as  millions  already  do. 
What's  to  lose? 


Please  send  free  catalog. 
Lands' End    Dep^.  DD-37 
Dodgeville,  WI 53595 

Name 


®1990,  Lands'  End,  Inc. 


Address . 
City 


State . 


.Zip. 


□  Please  send  information  about 
your  new  international  service. 

Or  call  Toll-free: 

1-800-356-4444 


___________________ 


_  -  _  -  -  -  J 
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Bordeaux  wines  from  the 
Graves  and  Medoc  areas  of 
France  are  usually  made  up 
principally  of  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon  and  Merlot  grapes 
blended  with  a  touch  of 
Cabernet  Franc,  Malbec, 
and  Petit  Verdot.  For  most 
chateaux,  Merlot  consti- 
tutes 25  to  30  percent  of  the 
blend,  its  soft,  silky  fruit 
enhancing  the  vigorous, 
macho  Cabernet.  Without  Merlot,  the 
balance  of  red  Bordeaux  would  be  off, 
and  its  vaunted  finesse  fini. 

Across  the  Gironde  from  Bordeaux, 
the  Merlot  grapes  are  permitted  a  good 
deal  more  prominence.  The  greatest  Po- 
merol,  indeed  the  most  expensive  red 
wine  produced  in  the  world  today,  Cha- 
teau Petrus,  is  95  percent  Merlot.  Other 
famous  chateaux  dominated  by  Merlot 
are  Ausone  (50  percent),  Belair  (60  per- 
cent), Canon  (55  percent),  Clos  Fourtet 
(60  percent),  La  Gaffeliere  (65  percent), 
Magdelaine  (80  percent),  Pavie  (55  per- 
cent), and  Beausejour  (50  percent). 

While  Merlot  has  been  grown  in 
France  for  at  least  a  century,  it  is  a  re- 
cent arrival  in  California.  Warren  Wini- 
arski  of  Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cellars  added 
Merlot  to  Cabernet  Sauvignon  to  make  a 
celebrated  blend  which,  in  its  1973  vin- 
tage, was  the  first  American  wine  to  best 
the  great  Bordeaux  in  a  blind  tasting  in 
France.  A  few  years  earlier,  the  first 
great  American  100  percent  Merlots 
were  vinified  by  Ric  Forman,  then  the 
winemaker  at  Sterling  Vineyards, 
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Fine  Bordeaux  is  finessed  by 

the  subtle  Merlot  grape 


SWEET  HARMONY 


soon  Winiarski  too  was  pro- 
ducing a  vineyard-designated 
Merlot,  of  which  his  1978  be- 

^^  came  a  legend  in  its  own  right. 
To  help  you  sort  through  the 
current  crop  of  Merlots,  we  orga- 
nized a  blind  tasting  of  fifty-nine  recent 
releases,  grouped  in  eight  flights.  They 
were  tasted  on  opening  as  well  as  twelve 
and  nineteen  hours  later.  The  greatest  of 
these  Merlots  required  more  time  to  dis- 
play their  fruit  than  other  reds  of  compa- 
rable quality,  so  if  they  are  to  be  served 
young,  it  is  advisable  to  decant  them  at 
least  an  hour  before  drinking.  All  the 
wines  are  from  California  unless  other- 
wise described. 

The  most  impressive  wine  in  the  tast- 
ing was  St.  Francis's  1986  Reserve 
($20).  When  first  tasted,  its  rich  cherry 
and  burnt-coffee  flavors  were  intense, 
dark,  and  thick.  Twelve  hours  later,  it 
was  nothing  short  of  astonishing  in  its 
profusion  of  sweet  violets.  On  third  tast- 
ing, it  had  blossomed  into  a  genuinely 
impressive  synthesis  of  cherries,  vio- 
lets, anise,  and  cinnamon  that  was  vig- 
orous, deep,  and  round.  Its  less  expen- 
sive sibling,  the  1986  St.  Francis  So- 
noma Valley  ($15),  is  also  a  stunning 
wine.  It  is  perhaps  more  elegant,  but 
with  the  same  sweet  violets  and  anise, 
touched  with  a  hint  of  orange  rind.  Of 
virtually  the  same  quality  is  the  1986 
Joseph  Phelps  Napa  Valley  ($16), 
which  has  the  advantage  of  not  requir- 
ing much  airing  for  its  flavors  to  be- 
come evident. 

Washington  State's  growing  success 
with  red  grapes  was  substantiated  by  the 
high  placing  of  several  of  its  wines. 
Kiona's  1987  Columbia  Valley  ($12) 
was  pleasantly  soft,  clean,  and  chewy, 
and  acquired  a  gorgeous,  sweet  violet 
aspect  with  airing.  Only  slightly  less  en- 
gaging ;  Latah  Creek's  1987  Washing- 
ton Stale  ($11),  with  an  austere  essence 
of  cherry.  Airing  adds  a  bit  of  sweetness 
;uid  a  great  deal  of  spiritless  and  richness 


BY  JOEL  L.  FLEISHMAN 

to  this  wine,  but  it  remains  more  power- 
ful, rough,  and  tannic  than  the  Kiona.  A 
somewhat  lighter  wine  is  the  crisp  and 
refreshing  1987  Hogue  Cellars  Washing- 
ton State  ($12),  which  tastes  initially  of 
greenish  red  cherries,  followed  by  soft, 
sweet  violets. 

Another  impressive  wine,  even  on 
first  opening,  is  Guenoc's  1986  ($12), 
which  evolved  over  a  period  of  hours  in 
much  the  same  way  as  did  Ravens- 
wood's  1987  ($22).  At  first  they  dis- 
played rich,  full  black-cherry,  coffee, 
and  orange  flavors;  then,  on  retasting, 
one  became  aware  of  bittersweet  choco- 
late and  essence  of  orange,  and  finally, 
nineteen  hours  later,  a  rich  infusion  of 
violets.  Slightly  less  grand  and  power- 
ful, but  brighter,  is  Conn  Creek's  1987 
($22).  It  is  a  lean,  elegant  potion  of  en- 
gaging chocolaty  black  cherry  and  anise, 
with  a  dry,  mouth-coating  extract  and  a 
finish  of  coffee.  Of  comparable  quality 
is  the  1987  Rombauer  ($16).  with  vigor- 
ous, dry  black-cherry  and  anise  flavors 
and  a  long  finish  of  bittersweet  choco- 
late. The  1986  Clos  du  Bois  ($16)  is  an 
intense  combination  of  burnt  coffee  and 
black  cherry  that  softens  and  becomes 
more  charming  on  airing. 

Other  top-placing  wines  were  the 

1986  Braren  Pauli  Alexander  Valley 
($13).  1986  Hogue  Cellars  Reserve 
(Washington.  $18).  1986  Chateau  Sic. 
Michelle  (Washington.  $12).  1987' 
Duckhorn  Vine  Hill  Ranch  ($18).  1987 
Buena  Vista  ($11),  1986  Robert  Kccnan 
($18),  1985  Cam  Cellars  ($14).  1986 
Newton  ($16),  ll)86  Whitehall  Lane 
($20).  l986Lakcspring($l4),  1986  Ma- 
Ian/as  Creek  ($20),    1987  Firestone 

($11).  1987  Clos  du  Val  ($17).  1987 
Pine  Ridge  ($16).  and  1987  Straus 
($16).   For  the  [nice.  Columbia  Crest's 

1987  Columbia  Valley  (Washington.  $8) 
is  hard  to  heal.  In  a  flight  of  older  \m 
tages,  the  two  standouts  were  Gundlach  '. 
Bundschu's    I  WO  and    1981    Rhinelarm   j 
(both  $18).  I  I  I 
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~:  ■•■V.^r--. 


you  re  in 


I'd  like  to  tell 


you    a    )  uic  y 
story.  A  story     | 
everyone     in     Luck, 
Wisconsin   knows.    It's 

about  herb  marinated.     1 

beer   steak.    It's    about    braised 

steak  provencal  and  broiled  steaks 
with  company  potatoes.  But  most  or 
all,  it's  about  good  rortune.  Because 
many  cuts  or  beer  jf .  are  surpris- 
ingly  low  in  calories.  Lower  than 

most  people  think.  A  lean,    /?    \  ^- —^  /» 

1  (m^^l   1 
trimmedj^^f  three - 

ounce  serving  aver-    /^ 


ages 


less  than  200     /ft 


calories.  Round  tip,  ror 
example,  hardly  tops  149 
calories.  That's  an  inspira- 
tion to  anyone  holding  a 
menu.  Or  rollowing  a  diet. 
You  k no w,^||j| ||^ accord- 
ing to  legend,  the  town  or  Luck  was 
named|jHyi|&by  Dan  Smith,  an  early 
logger.  Having  raced  much  adversity  in 
lire,  he  solved  the  problem  by  always 
being  "in  Luck."  Today,  our  luck  is  still 
pretty  good   WtUftit      —delicious, 
in  ract.  Where  would  we  be 
without  beer?  Out  or 
\  luck,  I'd  say.  See  you  in 
\^\  the  next  town,    ^j 


ROUND  TIP  149  calories 

5.0  gms  total  fat'  (1.8  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  ROUND  169  calories. 

4.3  gms  total  fat '  (1.5  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  LOIN  168  calories 
7.1  gms  total  fat'  (2.7  gms  sat.  fat) 


EYE  OF  ROUND  141  calories 
4.0  gms  total  fat'  (1.5  gms  sat.  fat) 


TENDERLOIN  175  calories 
8.1  gms  total  fat'  (3.0  gms  sat.  fat) 


Beef. 

Real  tooo  lor  real  people. 


TOP  SIRLOIN  162  calories 

5.8  gms  total  fat'  (2.3  gms  sat.  fat) 


'Source:  USDA  Handbook  8-13  1QQ0  Rev.  Figures  are  for  a  3  02.  cooked  serving.  Beef  trimmed  before  cooking.  4  02.  uncooked  yield  3  02.  cooked. 
For  a  beef  recipe  booklet,  write  the  B.I. C,  Dept.  T,  444  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL60611.  Please  enclose  50<t.  ©1QQ0  Beef  Industry  Council  and  Beef  Board 
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tin  for  La  Hair. 


La  COUPE. 

FOR 
La  VOLUME. 


ALARMING  DISARMING   I  A  DC) 
XT  ITS  FULLEST  FULL  OF  VOLUME  BODY  I 
DO  MAYBE  ACHIEVED  ONLY  WITH  l  / 
■  FIRST  BLOW  STYLING  MIST  CREATED  SPI  Cll  l(  ALl  r 

TO  ADD  VOLUME    TO  YOUR  HAIR 

USF  IT  WHILE  DRYINO  MAIM  TO  CREATE  LA  STYLE 

USE  IT  WHENEVER,  WHFHLVLH  YOU  WANT 

TO  HAVE  LAFULLEFI  EC  I 

A  COMPLETE  LINT  OF  HAIRCARE  PRODUCTS 
FROM  THE  MADLSON  AVENUE  SALON 


COLLECTION  PRIVEE 


Harrison  Ford's  Natural  Drive 

(Continued  from  page  100)  carpenter.  "But  I  knew  nobody 
would  ever  give  me  a  job,  because  I  had  no  experience,"  he 
says.  "So  I  hired  a  couple  of  guys  who  knew  what  they  were 
doing."  He  was  in  business,  and  soon  it  was  pretty  big  busi- 
ness. He  loved  the  work,  and  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties, around  L.A.,  there  was  no  shortage  of  it.  He  built  a  sun 
deck  for  Sally  Kellerman,  a  recording  studio  for  Sergio  Mendes. 

What  was  in  short  supply  were  movie  roles.  "I  would  occa- 
sionally go  to  interviews  for  parts,"  he  says.  "But  there  was  a 
period  of  eight  to  ten  years  when  I  had  three  jobs."  That  would 
have  been  roughly  1968  to  1976,  and  the  jobs — thanks  largely 
to  casting  director  Fred  Roos's  interest  in  the  cantankerous  anti- 
careerist — were  small  but  pithy  roles  in  Francis  Ford  Coppola's 
The  Conversation,  Stanley  Kramer's  TV  movie,  The  Court- 
martial  of  Lt.  William  Calley,  and  George  Lucas's  American 
Graffiti. 

It  was  a  good  thing  carpentry  was  lucrative.  "When  George 
Lucas  and  Fred  Roos  called  me  up  for  Graffiti,  they  offered  me 
scale — $485  a  week — for  the  part,"  Ford  says.  "I  said,  'Come 
on,  guys.  I  got  a  wife  and  two  kids  to  support. '  I  was  doing  a  lot 
better  than  that  as  a  carpenter.  I  hung  up  on  them.  Fred  called 
back  and  told  me  they'd  gone  through  the  whole  budget  and 
they  could  offer  me  $500  a  week." 

Since  he  had  the  luxury  of  choice,  he  took  the  job  for  the 
people.  "I  really  liked  working  with  those  guys.  They  let  me 
think  a  little  bit,"  he  says.  "It  was  the  first  time  in  my  career 
that  I  liked  the  material  enough  to  make  a  few  suggestions  about 
my  part." 

And  it  was  here  that  Ford  made  his  first  strong  impression.  As 
Bob  Falfa,  the  out-of-town  drag  racer  who  shows  up  in  the  last 
scenes  to  duel  with  Paul  Le  Mat,  he  was  such  a  riveting,  snarl- 
ing, masculine  presence  that  one  instantly  wondered  (a)  where 
he'd  been  the  rest  of  the  movie,  and  (b)  where  he'd  been  all  our 
lives.  "Harrison  Ford"  was  only  an  odd  moniker  then,  not  yet  a 
logo.  But  this  was  a  logo-size  Ford,  seemingly  sprung  full- 
blown into  the  world.  He  was  thirty-one;  he  had  been  in — and 
out  of — show  business  for  almost  a  decade. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  video  auditions  for  Star 
Wars,"  Carrie  Fisher  says,  "and  I  knew  he  was  going  to 
be  a  star — someone  on  the  order  of  Bogart  and  Tracy.  I  mean, 
you  look  at  Harrison  and  you  listen;  he  looks  like  he's  carrying  a 
gun,  even  if  he  isn't.  I  think  he  has  qualities  that  disappeared 
into  the  pioneer  West.  You  know  that  saying,  'An  actress  is  a 
little  bit  more  than  a  woman;  an  actor  is  a  little  bit  less  than  a 
man'?  Well,  that's  except  if  it's  Harrison  Ford.  He's  this  incred- 
ibly attractive  male  animal,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  This 
carpenter  stud." 

Until  that  point  the  carpenter  stud  had  been  carpentering.  "I 
was  friends  with  Dean  Tavoularis,  Francis  Coppola's  produc- 
tion designer,"  Ford  says,  "and  Dean  had  prevailed  upon  me  to 
build  this  elaborate  entrance  for  Francis's  office  at  Goldwyn 
Studios.  George  Lucas  was  having  interviews  there  for  Star 
Wars.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  the  project,  but  George  had 
made  it  known  that  he  wasn't  going  to  use  anybody  from  Ameri- 
can Graffiti.  So  there  I  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  in  my  carpen- 
ter's belt  when  in  walked  Francis,  George,  Fred  Roos — and,  in 
contradiction  to  what  George  had  said  about  Graffiti,  Richard 
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Dreyfuss.  And  George  saw  me,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  come  back  and  read 
with  the  other  people — just  as  a  favor. 

"So  I  came  back  and  read,  just  as  a 
favor.  And  did  a  video  audition,  just  as  a 
favor.  And  took  the  part.  Just  as  a  favor." 
It  has  been  gently  suggested  by  certain 
of  our  more  acute  critical  brains  that,  be- 
cause of  the  comic-book  quality  of  Star 
Wars  and  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  and  their 
sequels,  what  Harrison  Ford  did  as  Han 
Solo  and  Indiana  Jones  wasn't  quite.  . . 
acting.  When  I  gingerly  ask  Ford  if  he  felt 
any  reluctance  about  playing  a  swash- 
buckling, egocentric  spaceship  captain, 
the  answer  is  a  quick  and  workmanlike 
No.  "I  understood  what  the  part  was  ab- 
solutely," he  says.  "It  was  the  most  fully 
written  part,  on  paper,  that  I'd  had." 

It  was  also  the  first  starring  role.  Han 
Solo  was  Bob  Falfa  writ  large,  in  outer 
space,  and  he  fit  Harrison  Ford  like  a 
glove.  What  the  people  who  accuse  Ford 
of  not  really  acting,  or  not  really  acting  up 
to  a  certain  point  in  his  career,  don't  un- 
derstand is  that  they  might  have  said  the 
same  thing  about  Tracy  or  Bogart  or  Ga- 
ble. Ford  is  an  actor,  in  the  sense  that  he 
alchemizes  his  vulnerability  to  make  us 
believe  in  an  only  slightly  amplified  ver- 
sion of  himself.  This  is  also  what  makes 
him  a  true  movie  star.  He  is  the  opposite 
of  a  chameleon — his  surroundings  adapt 
to  him. 

Seeking  to  avoid  comic-strip  typecast- 
ing, Ford  made  a  lot  of  movies  in  the 
wake  of  Star  Wars,  many  of  them  forget- 
table, most  now  forgotten.  There  was 
Force  10  from  Navarone  and  The  Frisco 
Kid  and  Heroes  and  Hanover  Street. 
"Harrison  did  a  lot  of  them  to  consolidate 
his  position,  to  get  the  billing,"  says  his 
longtime  manager  and  agent,  Patricia 
McQueeney.  "You  go  in  with  high 
hopes,  but  he  ran  into  some  trouble.  One 
thing  he  learned  is  that  an  actor  is  really  at 
the  mercy  of  the  director.  Ever  since  he's 
been  able  to  choose,  he's  been  very  care- 
ful about  what  directors  he  works  with." 

Ford  stopped  carpentering;  there  were 
other  changes,  too.  "Mary  was  Harrison's 
wife — that  was  what  she  did,"  says  Car- 
rie Fisher.  "She  was  a  phenomenal  cook, 
and  the  mother  of  his  kids.  But  when  I 
met  them,  I  think  the  bloom  was  sort  of 
off  the  rose.  I  don't  think  they  split  up 
because  he  got  famous.  They'd  been  mar- 
ried for  fifteen  years,  since  they  were 
kids,  and  it  had  just  gone  its  course." 

"I  don't  think  Star  Wars  really  made 
Harrison  a  movie  star,"  Steven  Spielberg 
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tells  me.  "If  anybody  got  real  famous 
there,  it  was  probably  C-3PO  and  Chew- 
bacca.  I  think  he  became  a  star  some- 
where in  between  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark 
and  Witness.'" 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  world  didn't 
believe  Ford  could  really  Act  until  Wit- 
ness; only  then  was  true  stardom,  in  the 
form  of  an  Academy  Award  nomination, 
conferred.  "But  I'm  not  even  sure  what 
a  movie  star  is,"  Spielberg  says.  "Harri- 
son just  hasn't  changed.  In  real  life,  he's  a 
very  plain  and  simple  person.  Harrison 
only  became  a  movie  star  because  Thom- 
as Edison  happened  to  invent  the  movie 
camera.  I've  seen  him  pick  up  a  hammer 
and  fix  a  set  when  the  construction  man's 
not  there.  I've  seen  him,  during  a  shoot- 
ing day,  drift  off — he  already  knows  how 


to  play  the  scene,  and  I  think  he's  jusi  r 
drifting  away  from  all  the  fakery.  He's  r 
planting  a  crop,  or  building  a  bookshelf  ir  M 
Wyoming." 

Harrison  Ford's  simplicity  is  of  the  pS 
highly  complex  variety.  Mike  Nich-  c" 
ols:  "Harrison  is  as  good  an  example  as    K 
know  of  someone  who  has  conquered  the  ; 
making  of  movies  through  a  series  of  very  c 
sophisticated  choices,  including  his  per- fc 
sonal  life.  Very  successful  actors  pay  an  \ 
enormous  price  in  shame  for  doing  some-  it- 
thing  that  isn't  quite  serious  enough,  that  v. 
isn't  quite  manly.  It's  why  they  drink  andi 
do  drugs,  it's  why  they  womanize.  Harri-ir 
son's   rigor  and   practicality,    his   living! 
with  and  for  his  family  and  staying  out  of 
any  and  all  social  life — his  carpenter's  ap- 
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roach  to  acting — have  somehow  pre- 
erved  him  from  the  restlessness  and  self- 
lissatisfaction. 

"He's  as  intelligent  an  actor  as  I've 
sver  met,"  Nichols  says.  "The  simple 
|uestions  he  asks  about  the  material  are  so 
lenetrating.  He  told  me  very  early  on  that 
he  only  thing  that  interests  him  in  a  script 
s,  Can  it  be  a  good  movie?  Does  his  part 
tdvance  the  action?  Many  of  the  changes 
hat  came  about  in  Working  Girl  came 
ibout  through  Harrison.  The  fact  that  his 
:haracter  was  in  trouble,  the  fact  that  Jack 
isked  his  position  by  refusing  to  go  on 
without  Tess — those  were  Harrison's  con- 
ributions." 

"I  love  working  with  an  actor  who  real- 
y  has  a  sense  of  the  whole  project,"  Alan 
Pakula  says.  "Harrison  has  very  specific 


taste,  and  a  good  sense  of  storytelling.  I 
find  his  instincts  very  trustworthy,  and  not 
self-serving.  It's  wonderful  to  have  that 
kind  of  voice  and  instinct  by  your  side.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  wants  to  direct,  I'll 
produce." 

Bonnie  Bedelia,  who  plays  Rusty  Sab- 
ich's  betrayed  wife  in  Presumed  Innocent, 
tells  me,  "A  lot  of  it  became  just  Harrison 
and  Bonnie,  which  is  the  way  it  should 
be,  but  not  always  the  way  it  is.  All  you 
really  have  in  your  relationship  on-screen 
is  the  amount  you're  willing,  as  actors,  to 
expose  to  each  other.  To  look  in  some- 
one's eyes  and  have  them  right  there  with 
you — I've  worked  with  a  lot  of  big  stars, 
and  I  can't  stress  how  often  that's  not  the 
case." 

Rusty  Sabich  is  the  strongest  perfor- 
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The  dress  was  chiffon, 

the  stockings  were  silk, 

and  a  martini  was  the 

height  of  fashion. 


There's  never  been  a  time  when 
fashion  was  invisible.  Yet  never  a  time 
was  it  so  obvious  as  the  1920's. 

These  were  the  early  days  of  great 
designers  who  still  influence  the  fashion 
industry.  Their  bold  interpretations  of 
the  art  deco  style  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  reaction  to 
the  sorrow  and  sacrifice 
of  war.  It  seemed  ev 
eryone  was  intent 
on  outshining 
-their  friends  and 
acquaintances. 
Viewing  the  latest 


portrait  from  Tamara  de  Lempicka,  driv- 
ing your  Bugatti  out  on  Long  Island  or 
listening  to  jazz  on  a  gramophone  were 
all  fashion  statements  unto  themselves. 
Even  ordering  the  right  cocktail  was 
part  of  fashion.  And  in  the  1920's  noth- 
ing was  more  fashionable  than 
martini. 
Today  fashion  is  just  as 
obvious.  And  the  mar- 
tini is  still  made 
the  same  way. 
Gilbey's.  Good 
taste  never  goes 
out  of  style. 
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Gilbey's.  The  Authentic  Gin. 
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mance  in  Harrison  Ford's  career.  His 
physical  presence  alone  is  forceful.  At 
forty-eight,  he  has  come  into  his  own. 
With  his  hair  cropped  close,  he  resembles 
a  Roman  bust — not  a  noble,  but  a  played- 
out  working  soldier  in  farthest  Gaul.  He 
has  the  look,  obtainable  only  through  age 
and  depth,  of  a  man  who  knows  what 
there  is  to  lose  in  life  and  what  it  means  to 
lose  it.  Slouched  and  city-wary  in  his 
prosecutor's  gray  suits,  his  wide  eyes  sex- 
and  death-haunted,  his  big  voice  damped 
way  down,  Ford  quietly  and  utterly  com- 
pels the  screen  in  a  way  he's  never  done 
before. 

The  air  in  Presumed  Innocent  is  the 
poisoned  atmosphere  of  inner-city  Ameri- 
ca, and  Rusty  Sabich  has  been  breathing  it 
too  long.  The  story  is  a  dark  view  of  both 
human  character  and  the  American  city. 
"I  think  it's  a  very  realistic  view,"  Ford 
tells  me.  "I  did  my  research  in  Detroit, 
and  I've  seen  the  same  underbelly  of  the 
beast  in  Philadelphia,  when  I  did  my  re- 
search for  Witness.  It's  there,  in  every 
American  city.  It's  what  pervades  and  in- 
forms the  whole  process  of  justice.  You 
don't  see  it  on  Madison  Avenue.  You  won't 
see  it  in  Wyoming.  But  it  is  the  reality. 
And  that's  why  justice  is  what  it  is,  and 
how  it  is.  Because  that's  what  it's  mostly 
dealing  with. 

"But  a  film  that  was  only  about  that 
darkness  would  lack  texture  and  relief  and 
interest,"  he  says.  "Rusty  has  a  son  that 
he  loves;  he  has  a  wife  that  he  loves.  Re- 
gardless of  his  affair  with  Carolyn,  he 
loves  his  wife.  He  loves  his  children." 
With  this  slip — Rusty  Sabich  has  only  one 
child;  Harrison  Ford,  at  this  moment,  has 
three  and  one  on  the  way — Ford  himself 
seems  to  have  slipped  into  a  rare  patch  of 
autobiography.  "He  lives  out  of  the  city 
in  a  place  that  offers  him  some  relief  and 
sense  of  safety,"  he  muses.  "Some  relief 
and  potential  for  human  happiness  and 
safety." 

A  few  miles  outside  of  Jackson  Hole, 
Harrison  Ford  has  made  himself  that 
place.  He  has  eight  hundred  acres  of  fine 
bottomland  here  under  the  watchful  Te- 
tons,  a  small  nature  preserve  thick  with 
huge  evergreens  and  cotton  woods,  tra- 
versed by  clear  streams,  alive  with  elk  and 
ospreys.  He  does  nothing  with  his  proper- 
ty but  walk  it — or,  in  winter,  cross-coun- 
try-ski it — and  watch  over  its  inhabitants. 
"We've  granted  an  easement  on  our  land 
to  the  Jackson  Hole  Land  Trust,"  he  says. 
"Which  means  it  may  never  be  devel- 
oped. Which,  of  course,  devalues  the 
property.  It's  fine  with  me." 

Three  years  ago  Ford  and  a  couple  of 
helpers  finished  building  a  house  and  a 
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large  outbuilding  on  the  property.  The 
house  is  a  thoroughly  unassuming  two- 
story  white  clapboard,  in  the  shade  of  a 
gigantic  150-year-old  Engelmann  spruce. 
It  is  as  plain  as  any  farmhouse  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Amish  country  of  Witness. 
The  only  outward  signs  of  consequential 
residents  are  the  black  Mercedes  wagon  in 
the  driveway,  the  tennis  court,  the  satel- 
lite dish  by  the  garage.  But  everything  is 
dwarfed  by  the  surroundings;  there's  no 
hubris  in  sight. 

The  hub  of  Ford's  Wyoming  life  is  the 
outbuilding,  which  contains  his  office,  a 
garage,  and  a  dizzyingly  comprehensive 
workshop.  Nothing  is  ostentatious,  but 
God  is  in  the  details,  and  every  detail  is 
perfect.  This  is  Ford  Central — clean  and 
ordered,  used  and  loved.  Two  Harleys  un- 
der covers.  His  motorcycle  leathers  and  a 
machete  in  a  scabbard  hanging  on  the 
wall.  A  weight  machine.  A  treadmill.  A 
sublimely  beautiful  laminated  canoe  on 
hooks  overhead.  In  the  workshop  a  car- 
penter has  died  and  gone  to  heaven.  This 
is  a  paradise  of  Skil  and  Craftsman  and 
Snap-on  and  Powermatic — a  circular  saw 
and  a  belt  saw  and  a  sander  and  a  joiner 
and  a  lathe  and  much,  much  more.  Sarah 
Vaughan  plays  on  the  sound  system.  Ford 
spends  much  of  the  afternoon  building  a 
tool  cabinet  with  an  assistant.  He  wears  a 
Chicago  Cubs  cap  and  scowls  beneath  its 
brim,  putting  his  utmost  concentration 
into  three-eighths-inch  dadoes. 

"I  was  a  carpenter  and  a  contractor  for 


a  while,  and  I'd  hate  to  work  for  him," 
says  Ford's  friend  the  novelist  Jim  Harri- 
son. "He'd  be  incredibly  demanding.  I 
think  he  has  an  exquisite  gift  for  carpen- 
try. That  Wyoming  house  is  just  a  marvel. 
In  terms  of  details,  people  don't  build 
houses  like  that,  for  obvious  reasons." 

"Harrison  lent  me  his  place  in  L.A.  for 
a  few  months  a  little  while  ago,"  says 
Mike  Nichols.  "The  guy  who  works  there 
describes  it  as  a  'Shaker  mansion,.' 
There's  no  single  piece  of  chintz  or  bull- 
shit. The  house  becomes  a  metaphor — 
everything  works  perfectly."  The  Wyo- 
ming house  is  like  that,  too.  There  is 
splendor  in  the  woodwork,  glory  in  the 
window  frames.  Melissa  Mathison  is  play- 
ing with  Malcolm  in  the  living  room.  She 
rolls  her  eyes  toward  her  husband.  "Isn't  he 
a  terrible  interview?"  she  says  gaily. 

Mathison,  long-limbed,  toothy,  and  hu- 
morous, looks  like  a  top  editor  at  one  of 
the  better  publishing  houses.  She  is  as  un- 
Hollywood  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  grew  up  there,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  journalist  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Newsweek.  "That  made  us 
blue-collar  in  that  environment,"  she 
says.  She  was  raised  in  the  old,  un-built- 
up  Hollywood  Hills,  where  jackrabbits 
and  coyotes  roamed.  "It  used  to  be  a  great 
town,"  she  says.  "My  mother  used  to  let 
us  off  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  to  play! 
Now  you'd  never  see  your  child  again." 

Malcolm,  a  white-blond  perpetual- 
motion  machine  in  a  hammers-and-saws 
turtleneck,  has  spilled  a  container  of  Mc- 
Donald's fries  on  Melissa's  New  York 
Times  Book  Review.   "Malcolm's  in  his 
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macho  phase,"   she  tells  me.   Malcolmf 
points  his  finger  at  me,  then  at  his  parents 
"I'm  gonna  shot  your  head  off,"  he  gig-L 
gles.    "Malcolm!'1    Harrison   Ford  says, 
genuinely  shocked,  his  hard  voice  soft. 


Harrison  Ford  and  I  are  walking  his  B 
back   40 — except   in   this   case,   oil 
course,  it's  his  back  750.  The  only  sounds 
are  wind  and  water.  The  riverbank  land  is 
Edenic.  An  osprey  sails  overhead;  a  herd 
of  elk  crashes  through  a  stream.    Ford;: 
notes  every  detail  for  me,  from  the  bacte- 
ria in  the  water  to  the  composition  of  a 
wolf  dropping  to  the  glacial  provenance  of 
a  field  of  stones.  I  think  of  what  he  told 
me  at  dinner  last  night:  "I  love  making 
movies,"  he  said.  "I  like  the  whole  pro- 
cess. I  love  being  part  of  a  group  of  peo-lro 
pie   attempting   to   do   something   ratherp 
complicated.  I  find  my  mind  is  engaged 
on  a  level  that  I  rarely  find  anyplace  else. 
And  that's  exciting,  and  very  fulfilling.  I 
feel  as  though  it's  a  process  which  can  be 
endlessly  improved  and  perfected.   And 
it's  different  every  time.  It  is,  for  that  rea- 
son, endlessly  interesting.  Nothing  really 
is  as  interesting  to  me  as  the  combination 
of  that  intense  period  of  work  and  a  lot  of 
time  off — I've  become  spoiled  by  that." 

I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  direct. 

"I  have  no  interest  in  it,"  Ford  said.  "I 
mean,  I  find  it  fascinating.  But  it's  too 
hard;  it  takes  too  long,  and  I  don't  think 
it's  as  much  fun  as  what  I  do." 

We're  walking  up  a  rocky  hillside,  and 
it  hits  me:  My  God,  this  is  the  happy  man. 
And  Harrison  Ford  is  looking  out  at  the 
Tetons,  happy  and  grim.  D 
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(Continued  from  page  112)  went  in  the 
other  room  and  I  went  back.  He's  lying  there 
on  the  couch.  I  said,  "Get  your  fucking  ass 
off  the  goddamned  couch.  I  want  my — " 
You  know,  I  couldn't  get  at  it.  I'd  wanted  to 
pull  it  out,  and  I  was  going  to  put  it  in  the 
old  man's  room,  all  right,  with  the  rest  of 
my — you  know,  my  $2,000  shotguns  and 
that  stuff.  We  got  in  an  argument  and  he 
grabbed  the  gun. 

Q:  Tell  me  about  the  argument,  what  was 
that  about? .  .  .  Did  you  argue  about  your  sis- 
ter being  pregnant? 
CB:  No.  No,  sir,  that  wasn't.  .  . 
Q:  So  it  was  more  or  less  just  the  fact  that  he 
was  sitting  on  the  couch  and — 
CB:  I  just  said,  "Get  up,  I  want  to  take  it  in 
the  other  room."  And  we  started  struggling 
with  the  gun,  and  there  was  one  in  the  cham- 
ber. It  was  cocked.  There  was  a  round  in  the 
chamber,  and — 

Q:  Is  that  the  way  you  always  keep  your  guns? 
CB:  No,  sir.  I  forgot. 


Later,  minor  details  in  his  story 
changed: 

CB:  And  I  will  admit  I  had  a  few  drinks,  but 

I  didn't  mean  to  kill  him. 

Q:  How  much? 

CB:  About  three.  But  I  didn't  mean  to  kill 

him.  God  forbid. 

Q:  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  little  ode.  Most 

people  we  arrest  for  drunk  driving  say  they 

had  two  beers. 

CB:  I  had  three  Negronis.  They're  pretty 

stiff. 

His  questioners  went  over  the  scene  again 
and  again. 

Q:  Just  take  it  from  when  you  wanted  the  gun 
out  from  under  the  couch .  .  .  take  it  from  there. 
CB:  I  said,  "Get  the  fuck  off  the  couch." 
"No,  I'm  watching  TV."  So,  you  know,  he 
got  up       like,  you  know,  he  was  sitting  on 


the  pillow.   I'm,  I'm  shaking.   You  know, 

I'm  just  trying  to  tell  you.  So  I  grabbed  it, 

we  had  words 

Q:  What  were  the  words? 

CB:  Oh,  I  said,  you  know,  "What  the  fuck 

are  you  doing  around  here'.'"  I  said,  "Why 

don't  you  go  hack  to  the.  .    coconuts,  where 

you  belong."  You  know,  and  luck  you  tins 

and  fuck  you  that.  And.  .    I  didn't — and  he 

grabbed  me,  my  wrist,  with  the  gun,  and 

that's — 

Q:  What  did  he  say? 

CB:  He  didn't  have  time  to  say  anything    It 

just  went  off.  I  let  go.  I  said,  "What  ait  von 

doing?  This  is  not      "  Boom. 

They  questioned  him  about  Cheyenne 

Q:  How  long  has  your  sister  and  him  been 

dating  or  been  together'.' 

CB:  I  don't  know    lour     loin  years. 

Q:   How   long   have  you   been   back    in   tin 

house? 
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3:  Me?  I  just  went  up  there — I  don't  live 
ere. 

You  just  went  up  there  to  visit? 
3:  Yes.  I  just  went  up  to  say  hi.  My  sister's 
:en  going  through   a  lot  of  emotional 
ress. . . . 

What  did  she  tell  you  tonight? 
B:  I  don't  know.  She  took  acid,  was  smok- 
g  pot,  and  then  she — I  guess  Pop  told  her 
iie'd  been  driving  everybody  nuts.  She  did 

bunch  of  tranquilizers  and  throwing  up 
ood  and  stuff,  and  they  had  to  rush  her 
wn  to  the  hospital  with  the  baby  inside  of 
;r.  Drinking. 

:  How  along  is  she?  How  far  is  she  along? 
B:  I  think  about  four  months,  something 
ice  that.  About  five  months.  She's  out  to 
ire  like  that.  So  I,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
wd.  .  .  I  brought  her  presents,  a  couple  of 
-shirts  and  stuff — cheer  her  up,  take  her 
Jt,  you  know,  hanging  out  with  her  big 
rother,  you  know.  That's  rare  for  her. 
tie's  always  hanging  around  people  that  tell 
;r  no,  no,  no,  and  all  that  stuff  like  that. 

artway  through  the  interrogation,  the  of- 
cers  came  upon  a  discrepancy. 

:  Chris? 
B:  Yes,  sir. 

:  I  know  I've  been  out  of  the  room  for  a 
hile  and  you've  been  talking  to  Officer 
unningham,  and  apparently  you  told  him 
le  gun  wasn't  really  where  you  told  me 
was. 

B:  In  the  couch? 
:  Yeah. 

B:  Underneath  the  couch. 
;   But  there's   some...    When  you   left 
herever  you  and  your  sister  were  having 
inner  at,   you   went  over  to  your  girl- 
iend's  house  and.  .  .  ? 
B:  Oh,  yeah.  I  went  over  there  to  get  it, 
;cause  that's  how  I  got  there. 
:  That  was  tonight? 
B:  Yeah.  That  was,  yeah. 
:   So   the   gun   was   at   your   girlfriend's 
3use?  You  picked  up  the  gun  there? 
B:  Yeah. 

he  officers  asked  more  questions  about 
le  stop  at  the  house  of  Christian's  girl- 
iend,  Laurene  Landon. 

:  And  then  you  went  up  to  Laurene 's  apart  - 

lent  and  got  Laurene? 

B:  I  went  up  to  Laurene's. 

:  When  you  came  down — that's  when  you 

ent  upstairs  and  then  you  came  downstairs 

ick  to  your  car — that's  when  you  picked  up 

le  gun? 

B:  Yeah.  When  I  came  downstairs,  right. 

:  Which  was  after  dinner,  before  you  got  to 

.Hir  dad's  house? 

B:  Right. 

:  [That]  is  when  you  got  the  gun,  O.K. 

/hat  did  you  say  tp  Laurene? 

B:  I  don't  know.  I  was  all  pissed  off  or 

>mething.  I  said,  "I'll  be  back."  I  said, 

Come  down  and  meet  her.  She's  pregnant, 

id  this  guy's  giving  her  a  bunch  of  guff." 

,nd  I — I  don't  remember  what  I  said  really, 

onestly.  I  can't  tell  you. 


Q:  What  did  Cheyenne  say  about  the  rela- 
tionship that  she  wanted  with  this  guy?  Did 
she  talk  to  you  about,  she  wanted  it  to  con- 
tinue or  what  were  her  thoughts  on  this  guy? 
CB:  Well,  she  wasn't  too  happy.  You  know, 
he's  a  leech,  you  know? 
Q:  Does  your  dad  know  that  she's  pregnant? 
CB:  Oh,  hell,  yeah.  Her  belly's  out  to  here. 
Of  course  he  knows.  I  love  her  to  death,  so 
much,  and  I  just,  I  wouldn't  go  that  far 
to.  .  .  if  I  was  going  to  do  something  devious 
like  this,  I  mean  I  would  have:  "Hey,  let's 
go  out,  you  know,  check  out  the  mineshafts 
on  the  Mojave."  You  know,  or  something 
like  that.  Whoops!  He  fell  down  a  hole. 
Couldn't  help  it.  "See  you  later,  sucker." 
You  know,  I  mean,  all  delicately  laid — 
take  him  out  to  Death  Valley,  no  clothes 
on,  and  give  him  three  gallons  of  water. 
"Get  a  suntan." 

Cheyenne  had  been  the  lover  of  Dag 
Drollet,  the  son  of  a  retired  Tahitian 
haut  fonctionnaire,  for  three  or  four 
years.  A  year  ago  she  dropped  out  of  high 
school.  Last  August  she  phoned  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  in  Toronto  shooting  The 
Freshman,  and  asked  if  she  could  visit 
him  on  the  set.  Brando,  as  always,  was 
adamant  in  not  wanting  his  children  "con- 
taminated" by  show  biz,  and  he  said  no. 
Right  after  that  she  had  her  car  accident, 
and  within  months  she  discovered  she  was 
pregnant.  Her  father  asked  her  to  come  to 
Los  Angeles  for  psychiatric  help. 

Detective  Supervisor  Lee  Kingsford, 
who  interviewed  her  the  night  of  the 
shooting,  said,  "She  was  pretty  much  a 
basket  case.  She  said  that  Marlon  was  not 
her  father,  and  that  that  was  part  of  what 
she  and  Christian  talked  about  at  dinner. 
They  also  talked  about  her  relationship 
with  Dag,  probably  saying  that  Dag  was 
mistreating  her,  and  her  perception  was 
what  set  off  Christian.  I  don't  know  what 
this  alleged  mistreatment  was,  because 
neither  Christian  nor  she  would  talk  about 
it,  so  I'm  only  reading  into  what  was  said 
that  she  alleged  that  Dag  was  slamming 
her  around." 

Dag  Drollet,  the  victim  of  the  shooting, 
had  worked  in  the  construction  industry, 
purportedly  supervising  the  building  of 
bulkheads  and  piers  on  Brando's  island. 
He  was  also  a  champion  motorcycle  racer. 
Six  years  older  than  Cheyenne,  he  was 
tall,  attractive,  and  weighed  225  pounds. 
Shortly  after  his  death,  another  young  Ta- 
hitian woman,  Tituana  Degage,  would 
come  forward  and  announce  that  she  had  a 
four-and-a-half-year-old  daughter  by  him. 

According  to  Detective  Monsue, 
"Cheyenne  was  supposed  to  be  seeing  a 
doctor  and  taking  medication,  but  she  was 
fighting  her  father  about  this,  refusing  to 
tak"  the  medication.  He  thought  if  he 
brought  her  to  his  house  along  with  her 


mother  and  boyfriend,  then  she  might  do 
what  she  was  supposed  to.  I  didn't  speak 
with  her  directly,  but  I  did  see  her,  and 
she  definitely  has  some  problems.  She's 
obviously  not  all  there.  He  told  me  she'd 
been  screwed  up  since  the  accident,  and 
that  she  was  doing  a  lot  of  strange  things 
— like  telling  lies  about  people  and  trying 
to  instigate  trouble." 

"When  I  met  Cheyenne  in  Tahiti,  I 
thought  she  was  very  aloof,"  said  Chris- 
tian's friend  Bill  Cable.  "I'd  walk  up  to 
her  and  her  girlfriend  and  say  'Hi,'  and 
they  would  just  move  away  from  me.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  and  of  course  in  Tahiti 
they  go  without  tops. 

"She  had  what  we  call  a  Jewish-Ameri- 
can-princess attitude.  The  fishermen 
would  come  from  Papeete  to  fish  in  their 
little  canoes.  They  would  come  in  a  mo- 
torboat  across,  and  they'd  leave  the  ca- 
noes upside  down  on  the  beach  in  Tetia- 
roa.  Cheyenne  picked  up  a  stone  and 
started  busting  up  the  bottoms  of  the 
boats,  like,  'It's  my  father's  island — get 
the  fuck  out  of  here.'  They  needed  to  fish 
in  Tetiaroa  because  everything  is  fished 
out  in  Papeete.  The  Tahitians  feel  that  Te- 
tiaroa still  belongs  to  the  Tahitians  even 
though  Marlon  owns  it.  I  don't  think  Mar- 
lon is  resented  by  the  general  populace, 
but  maybe  some  hard-core  Tahitians  do. 
When  she  did  this,  Marlon  bought  them 
new  boats. 

"One  time  Christian  saw  me  looking  at 
Cheyenne.  He  said,  'Hey,  Cabe,  you  bet- 
ter watch  it.  That's  Pop's  pride  and  joy.' 
Tarita  is  regarded  with  respect,  and  I  like 
her,  but  Cheyenne  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
spoiled  little  brat.  As  far  as  I  could  see, 
she  does  nothing.  Like  Teihotu,  she  just 
surfs,  and  Marlon  pays  the  bills.  Christian 
loves  both  of  them,  but  sometimes  he'd 
say,  'I'm  busting  my  fucking  ass,  and 
Teihotu's  over  there  surfing  all  the  time.' 

"He'd  always  refer  to  her  as  his  baby 
sister.  She  was  the  little  princess,  and  he 
was  devastated  by  her  accident.  He  told 
me  how  freaked  out  his  father  was  about 
it.  'Oh,  Cabe,  her  face — she  went  through 
the  windshield.  Pop's  freaked  out.'  " 


M; 


uch  as  Christian  liked  to  emulate  his 
.father,  his  real  mentor  was  Bill  Ca- 
ble, and  their  bonding  was  strengthened 
by  their  1984  stay  in  Tahiti.  "The  only 
time  he  was  real  confident  was  when  he 
was  in  Tahiti,  when  we  were  going  fish- 
ing or  cutting  down  trees,  something  that 
he  had  control  over,"  said  Cable.  Even 
then,  Brando  tried  to  maintain  control. 
Shirley  Cumpanas,  who  visited  them  for 
ten  days,  said,  "Every  time  they  took  any 
alcohol,  they  were  supposed  to  sign  for  it. 
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The  Brando  Demons 

Here  we  were  on  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere,  and  we  had  to  sign  for  a  beer. 
I  guess  Marlon  wanted  to  know  what  they 
drank,  and  I  think  that  what  they  were 
mostly  doing  there  was  getting  drunk." 

In  L.A.,  a  serious  knee  injury  resulting 
from  a  fall  put  Christian  out  of  tree  work, 
and  although  he  returned  to  his  second 
technical  skill — welding — he  began  to  lis- 
ten to  the  enticements  of  a  new  career.  He 
agreed  to  appear  on  Skippy  Lowe's  Holly- 
wood cable  program,  and  soon  Lowe  was 
booking  him  on  shows  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
On  one  he  appeared  with  Jackie  Stallone; 
they  were  billed  as  Sylvester  Stallone's 
mother  and  the  son  of  Marlon  Brando. 

"I  think  he  wanted  to  prove  he  had  his 
own  identity,"  Lowe  said.  "He  really  is 
sensitive,  but  it's  as  if  he's  afraid  of  that 
part  of  himself,  so  then  he  has  to  act  ma- 
cho. He  would  sometimes  say  to  me  in 
this  heavy  voice,  'If  I  find  out  you're  giv- 
ing items  to  the  tabloids  about  me . .  . '  He 
was  joking,  but  it  was  that  imitation  ma- 
cho, that  impression  of  his  father  that  he 
loved  to  do." 

Apparently,  Christian  consulted  with 
his  father,  who  was  anxious  that  his  son 
might  be  exploited.  Once,  when  a  model- 
ing agency  included  Christian  in  a  photo 
session  of  "pretty"  people,  Marlon  visit- 
ed the  agency,  accompanied  by  Christian 
and  Teihotu,  to  retrieve  the  negatives. 

"Acting  was  very  much  what  he  want- 
ed to  do  by  then,"  said  Nan  Robinson,  a 
Hollywood  manager  to  whom  Skippy 
Lowe  introduced  Christian.  "I  think  he 
was  also  nervous,  worried  as  to  whether 
or  not  his  father  would  permit  him  to  be- 
come an  actor.  Myself,  I  was  enthusiastic, 
but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  anything  he 
did  was  on  the  up-and-up  and  would  get 
Marlon's  approval." 

She  soon  realized  how  sensitive  Chris- 
tian could  be.  "He  trusted  me,  and  he  be- 
gan to  spend  time  at  my  house,"  she  said. 
"One  day  he  came  over  and  was  com- 
pletely shaken  up.  He  had  just  stopped  at 
Pinks  Famous  Chili  Dogs  when  a  street 
person  got  hit  by  a  car.  No  one  else  was 
around,  and  Christian  called  for  an  ambu- 
lance, and  he  was  holding  the  man  in  his 
arms  when  he  died.  He  was  devastated. 
He  stayed  at  my  place  for  three  days  and 
couldn't  sleep." 

When  a  right  part  finally  came  along 
and  Christian  didn't  take  it,  friends 
blamed  his  new  girlfriend,  Laurene  Lan- 
don,  a  blonde  actress  who  sometimes 
worked  as  a  go-go  dancer.  Introduced  to 
^tian  by  Lowe  after  his  television  ap- 
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pearance,  she'd  set  her  sights  on  him 
Hearing  that  he  needed  a  new  chain  saw 
she  bought  him  one  for  $1 ,600.  "That  ob 
ligated  him  to  her,"  said  Robinson,  "an< 
Christian  grew  dependent  on  her,"  s< 
much  so  that  Mary,  from  whom  he  wa 
separated,  hired  Marvin  Mitchelson  t< 
represent  her  in  the  divorce.  In  her  decla 
ration,  she  claimed  that  Christian  ha< 
beaten  her  and  threatened  to  kill  her.  "A 
one  time  he  held  a  loaded  rifle  pointe< 
right  at  my  mother." 

"When  Christian  filed  for  divorce, 
told  Mary  she  needed  a  C.P.A.,  someone 
who  understood  facts  and  figures,"  sak 
one  Hollywood  source.  "She  asked  me  U 
read  through  her  stack  of  files.  I  told  he 
she  was  getting  fucked  over,  that,  al 
though  Marlon  bought  the  house,  then 
was  the  trust  fund.  She  said  every  tim< 
she  tried  to  find  out  how  much  she  anc 
Christian  were  worth,  she  felt  that  Mar 
Ion's  attorneys  were  stonewalling  her.' 
She  also  said  she  felt  Mitchelson  was  in 
timidated  by  Brando. 

The  divorce  was  finalized  in  Marcl 
1987,  giving  Mary  monthly  support  o 
$400  through  November  of  that  year,  plu; 
$1  a  month  for  four  months  thereafter.  Ir 
an  effort  to  minimize  Mary's  settlement 
Christian's  own  lawyers  stated  that  "peti 
tioner  has  a  10th  grade  education  and  ha? 
spent  most  of  his  adult  life  doing  variou; 
odd  jobs.  Respondent  has  even  admittec 
under  oath  that  petitioner's  'employment 
during  their  marriage  primarily  consistec 
of  running  errands  for  his  father."  Chris- 
tian wound  up  keeping  his  trust  fund  anc 
the  house  in  Laurel  Canyon,  as  well  aj 
property  his  father  had  bought  for  him  ir 
Washington,  at  Mount  Saint  Helens. 

During  this  time,  according  to  friends, 
Laurene  discovered  she  was  pregnant,  anc 
Christian  was  ecstatic — he  was  going  tc 
present  his  father  with  a  grandchild.  She 
lost  the  baby,  however,  and,  according  tc 
Robinson,  almost  died.  "That's  when  she 
committed  him  even  more,"  said  Robin- 
son. "She  made  out  a  will,  leaving  hin 
everything  she  had.  Then  I  think  she  goi 
jealous  of  me.  I  was  supposed  to  brinj 
Christian  to  a  cocktail  party  to  meet  tht 
producers  of  this  proposed  film.  .  .  .  One 
night  when  I  called,  Christian  phoned  mt 
back  and  screamed,  'Just  mind  your  owr 
business!'  " 

Nothing  came  of  the  film  project,  but  ir 
1987  another  opportunity  arose.  CarmiiK 
De  Benedittis,  an  Italian  TV  cxccutivi 
who  was  making  his  first  feature  film 
called  The  Issue  at  Slake,  offered  Chris 
tian  a  role  in  it.  Christian  said  yes,  provid 
ed  that  both  Cable  and  Shirley  Cumpantu 
were  also  given  parts. 
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Christian  told  his  father  about  the  proj- 
ect, and  Brando  turned  the  script  over  to 
Dne  of  his  assistants.  "He  wanted  me  to 
approve  it,"  the  assistant  said.  "I  was  to 
:ell  him  what  the  movie  was  about  and 
whether  I  thought  Christian  could  do  the 
lob.  The  part  for  Christian  was  a  nice 
Dart — a  character  part,  a  butcher  who  is  a 
lit  man.  I  told  Marlon,  'He  can  handle  it. 
It's  a  good  start  for  him.'  So,  based  on 
hat,  Christian  went  over  to  Italy  to  do  the 
■novie." 

Brando  gave  some  parting  advice,  ac- 
;ording  to  Cable.  "  'Just  watch  out  for 
hose  Italian  producers,'  Marlon  told  us. 
They'll  wine  you  and  dine  you  at  the  hors 
i'oeuvre  table  and  then  fuck  you  right  in 
he  ass.'  " 

Indeed,  within  a  month  De  Benedittis 
>eemed  to  be  reneging  on  the  verbal 
agreement  when  it  came  time  to  put  ev- 
erything in  writing.  Christian  was  furious. 
-Ie  announced  he  was  flying  back  to  the 
states  and  would  have  his  attorneys  draw 
lp  contracts.  At  the  same  time,  he  said  he 
vas  going  to  ask  for  double  the  money,  and 
ie  told  Cable,  "I'm  going  to  bat  for  you 
»uys,  too,  and  if  Carmine  doesn't  keep  his 
jromise,  then  we're  all  walking."  De  Be- 
ledittis,  contacted  recently  in  Rome,  insist- 
ed that  all  his  promises  were  honored. 

Christian  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  with 
De  Benedittis  in  tow  and  took  him  to  his 
"ather's  house.  "Christian  told  me  Car- 
nine  was  like  a  child  going  up  to  Mar- 
on 's,"  said  Cable.  "He  had  a  big  statue 
nade  that  he  gave  to  Marlon,  almost  as  an 
)ffering,  but  Marlon  looked  at  it,  like, 
What  the  fuck  is  this  shit?'  and  threw  it 
nto  the  closet.  At  one  point  he  took 
Christian  aside — and  Christian  imitated 
vlarlon — and  said,  'Who  the  fuck  is  this 
lago?'  From  then  on  it  was  a  different  story 
vith  Carmine.  We  all  got  our  money." 

As  the  filming  progressed,  Christian 
urned  to  Cable  for  support;  he  had  never 
itudied  acting  or  made  a  movie,  and  he  told 
liable  he  was  scared.  "What  he  was  afraid 
)f,"  said  Cable,  "was  that  he'd  fall  on  his 
ace  and  people  would  point  and  say,  'Hey, 
vlarlon  Brando's  son  can't  do  it. '  Let's  face 
t,  his  dad's  a  tough  act  to  follow." 

In  one  scene,  he  had  to  shoot  a  woman 
n  the  back  of  the  head.  The  night  before 
ie  was  to  do  the  scene,  he  went  to  Cable 
ind  said  he  couldn't  go  through  with  it 
jecause  of  the  violence.  "He  was  having 
»reat,  great  mental  problems.  He  was  tor- 
nented  by  it  and  he  wanted  to  quit  the 
11m,  then  and  there.  I  told  him,  'Look, 
t's  only  a  movie.  Finish  it,  get  your  mon- 
ey, and  go  home.'  Which  he  did,  but  he 
itill  hated  the  violence  of  it." 

Back  in  Los  Angeles,  Christian  and  Ca- 


ble collaborated  on  a  filmscript  called 
Brothers,  and  Christian  showed  it  to 
Brando.  "Christian  really  needed  some- 
thing he  could  be  proud  of,  instead  of  just 
bumming  around  and  trimming  a  few 
trees,"  said  Cable,  "so  I  thought  maybe 
his  dad  would  help,  just  pick  up  the  fuck- 
ing phone  and  say,  'Bill  and  Christian 
have  this  thing .  .  . '  I  was  schlepping  the 
script  around  and  thinking,  There's  all 
that  power  there  to  help,  but  Marlon 
didn't  do  shit.  I  kept  asking  Christian  and 
finally  he  said,  'Pop  told  me  I  should  do  it 
myself.  He  said,  "I  did  it  my  way,  you  do 
it  your  way."  '  I  really  wanted  the  movie 
so  much,  because  I  saw  that  when  Chris- 
tian had  his  own  project  and  the  feeling  of 
control  he  would  get  away  from  the  drink- 
ing and  the  coke  and  all  the  crap." 

Shirley  Cumpanas  had  a  different  story. 
"Bill  wrote  the  script,  and  then  he  put 
Christian's  name  on  it.  Maybe  he  was 
hoping  that  the  Brando  name  would  make 
it  happen,  but  he  did  write  it  for  him  and 
Christian  to  make  together  in  Tahiti  and 
Tetiaroa." 

For  whatever  reason,  Brando  did  not 
provide  any  help  with  Brothers.  Christian 
returned  to  Laurel  Canyon,  scoring  dope 
and  women,  spending  afternoons  watch- 
ing MTV,  and  telling  his  troubles  to  Cable 
and  Skippy  Lowe.  He  was  still  nominally 
with  Laurene.  Cable  pleaded  with  him  to 
stay  away  from  cocaine,  but  Christian  ig- 
nored him.  "Christian  had  to  do  both  the 
booze  and  the  dope,"  said  one  Sunset  Strip 
regular.  "He  did  the  coke  to  bring  him  up, 
and  used  the  beer  to  bring  himself  down. " 

"That  side  of  Christian  I  didn't  want  to 
know  about,"  said  Lowe.  "To  me  he  was 
like  a  little  sparrow  coming  home.  I'd 
ask  him,  'What  are  you  doing  hanging 
around  with  those  violent  Laurel  Canyon 
guys?'  And  he'd  tell  me  to  mind  my  own 
business." 

At  that  time,  Lowe  was  often  in  touch 
with  Anna  Kashfi  on  the  telephone.  Her 
second  husband  had  died,  she  was  desti- 
tute and  on  government  assistance,  stay- 
ing at  a  friend's  home  in  a  small  town  east 
of  San  Diego,  and  she  was  begging  to  see 
her  son.  Finally,  Christian  relented.  He 
brought  her  up  to  stay  in  his  Wonderland 
Avenue  house  and  even  bought  her  a  new 
bed.  "He  really  tried  to  be  a  good  boy," 
said  Lowe.  "But  something  happened,  I 
don't  know  what."  It  lasted  about  two 
days.  "I  don't  know  what  happened,  ei- 
ther," said  Cable,  "but  Christian  told  me 
that  when  Marlon  got  wind  of  her  visit,  he 
called.  Christian  explained  that  she  was 
there  because  she  was  really  down-and- 
out.  Marlon  said,  'Get  her  a  shopping 
cart,'  and  hung  up  the  phone.  Like,  'Fuck 
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The  Brando  Demons 

her,  she's  a  street  person.'  And  I  know 
that  hurt  Christian." 

After  Kashfi  left.  Christian  became  even 
closer  to  Cable,  but  in  September  1989  their 
friendship  was  shattered.  After  Shirley 
Cumpanas  announced  that  she  was  leaving 
Bill,  Bill  went  to  Hawaii,  and  in  his  absence 
she  and  Christian  had  an  affair. 

"Bill  walked  in  on  us  one  night  when 
he  got  home  from  Hawaii,"  recalled 
Cumpanas.  "We  were  on  the  bed.  We 
tried  to  convince  him  that  nothing  had 
happened,  but  in  fact  it  had.  We  were  to- 
gether for  about  six  months  on  a  daily  ba- 
sis, and  during  that  time  Christian  was 
scared  to  death  of  Bill.  After  the  two  of 
them  had  come  back  from  Italy,  they'd 
bought  all  those  guns — supposedly  be- 
cause of  threats  to  Christian,  though  I 
imagine  the  only  threats  Christian  was 
getting  were  from  jealous  husbands.  Bill 
and  his  guns,  though,  had  always  scared 
me  too.  He's  a  big  guy,  he's  known  as 
bad,  and  we  were  both  frightened  of  him. 
In  fact,  I  think  what  eventually  broke  us 
up — though  we're  still  friends — were  Bil- 
ly's death  threats." 

Christian  was  so  fearful  that  he  eventu- 
ally hired  "Frank,"  one  of  the  "down 
boys,"  as  a  bodyguard.  He  had  already 
decided  to  move  out  of  the  Wonderland 
Avenue  house  in  the  hope  of  renting  it  at  a 
higher  price  in  order  to  pay  back  his  fa- 
ther. He'd  taken  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment, and  there  he  installed  Frank. 

"Frank  was  about  thirty-five,  thirty- 
six,"  said  Cumpanas.  "He  was  one  of  the 
cleanest  of  the  down  boys,  but  he  was  also 
one  of  the  baddest.  He  was  the  one  who 
could  handle  Big  Bill  if  he  walked  in  with 
a  gun,  and  he  became  Christian's  best 
friend,  now  that  he  didn't  have  Bill.  Frank 
wouldn't  have  batted  an  eye  about  blow- 
ing Bill's  head  off." 

Christian  spoke  openly  about  Bill's 
threats.  Still  pursuing  his  acting  career,  in 
September  1989  he  went  to  read  for  Henry 
Rakin,  a  casting  director  working  as  an 
associate  producer.  In  the  offing  was  a 
featured  role  in  a  film  Rakin  was  planning 
based  on  The  Flying  Dutchman,  starring 
Shelley  Winters  and  Susan  Strasberg.  Don 
Gurler,  a  Hollywood  agent,  who  through 
Skippy  Lowe  was  handling  Christian's  af- 
fairs, had  interested  Rakin  in  having  the 
young  Brando  play  one  of  the  heavies. 

"He  came  to  a  meeting  with  me,  the 
producer,  and  the  writer,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed," said  Rakin.  "I  had  seen  the 
fdm  he  made  in  Italy  two  years  before, 
and  he  had  a  macho  presence.   But  he 
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came  into  the  interview  and  said,  'You'll 
have  to  excuse  me,  I'm  a  little  bit  shook 
up.'  He  told  us  that  his  girlfriend's  ex- 
boyfriend,  or  ex-husband,  had  broken  into 
the  apartment  with  a  gun  that  morning.  He 
said  that  he  almost  hadn't  come,  because 
of  the  incident,  but  that  would  be  'unpro- 
fessional' and  he  wanted  to  impress  us  as 
being  'together.'  If  I  had  been  Christian 
Brando  myself,  I  would  not  have  brought 
up  that  morning's  incident;  producers 
don't  like  to  hear  that  an  actor's  personal 
life  may  cause  trouble  during  a  produc- 
tion." Christian  was  reluctant  to  discuss 
his  parents.  When  Rakin  asked  about  his 
mother,  whom  the  casting  director  had 
once  met,  Christian  cut  him  short,  saying 
that  he  didn't  want  to  talk  about  her. 

Shirley  Cumpanas,  whom  Christian  had 
asked  to  accompany  him  to  the  interview, 
agreed  that  he  went  in  with  less  than  a 
positive  attitude.  "He  walked  in  and  said. 
'What  do  you  want  with  somebody  like 
me?  Why  don't  you  go  get  yourself  one  of 
those  pretty  boys?'  I  thought  to  myself. 
Christian,  that's  not  the  way  to  do  an  in- 
terview. If  you  don't  want  the  part,  don't 
go.  Despite  everyone  urging  him  on,  I 
think  at  some  deep  level  he  didn't  want  to 
be  an  actor,  didn't  want  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Hollywood  scene.  He's  an  artist — he's 
started  using  his  welding  to  make  sculp- 
tures, and  I  got  him  into  painting  water- 
colors.  Basically,  this  is  a  guy  who  likes 
to  make  things,  to  use  his  hands." 

The  Rakin  project  was  postponed,  and 
though  Christian  continued  to  pursue  his 
acting  career,  he  did  so  halfheartedly. 
He'd  miss  meetings  with  Gurler,  or  he'd 
show  up  directly  from  work  in  dirty  jeans. 
The  only  time  he  got  excited  was  when 
there  was  the  possibility  of  his  having  a 
small  role  in  Jericho,  a  film  starring  his 
father,  about  C.I. A.  involvement  in  Co- 
lombia's dope  trade.  Locations  in  Mexico 
had  finally  been  set,  and  everything 
seemed  a  go,  but  then  at  the  last  minute 
Brando  scrubbed  the  project.  Christian 
was  seriously  disappointed,  telling  Gurler 
that  if  he  was  going  to  pursue  acting  he 
had  to  make  it  on  his  own. 

He  would  drop  out  of  sight,  Gurler  re- 
called, or  spend  his  time  playing  around. 
"I  knew  a  couple  of  his  friends,  and  so  I 
knew  about  the  partying,"  Gurler  said. 
He  phoned  Christian's  house,  but  the 
phone  was  disconnected.  Christian  told 
him  he  had  moved  out  because  the  house 
was  haunted;  one  night,  he  claimed,  he'd 
heard  a  woman's  screams  coming  from 
the  bathroom.  He  was  still  drinking  heavi- 
ly, despite  the  objections  of  Laurene,  to 
whom  he  had  gone  back. 

Friends  say  that  Brando  sent  him  to  a 
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psychiatrist,  but  that  Christian  stopped  af-  & 
ter  only  a  few  sessions.  Others  point  out 
that  Brando  helped  him  financially.  Con- 
cerned that  his  son  hadn't  finished  school, 
he  also  cajoled  him  into  a  joint  study  pro-  fc 
gram  whereby  they  would  both  go  after 
their  high-school  equivalency  degrees. 
And  when  a  California  anti-assault-gun 
law  went  into  effect  last  January,  Brando 
again  stepped  in:  knowing  what  weapons 
Christian  possessed,  he  ordered  his  son  to 
deliver  them  to  Mulholland  Drive,  nomi- 
nally for  surrender  to  authorities.  In  April, 
Shirley  and  Bill  ran  into  Christian;  the 
couple  were  speaking  again,  though  p 
Christian  and  Bill  were  not.  According  to 
Cumpanas,  Christian  was  in  his  truck  and 
told  them,  "I'm  on  my  way  up  to  Pop's." 
He  pointed  to  the  back  of  his  pickup. 
"I'm  storing  my  guns  up  there."  Not  all 
the  guns,  though.  He  was  keeping  his  SIG- 
Sauer  .45  at  Laurene's. 

Shirley  later  brought  Cable  and  Chris- 
tian back  together.  "Christian  was  totally 
paranoid  about  Bill,  always  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  thinking  he  heard  his  motor- 
cycle outside,"  she  said.  "But  he'd  also 
cry  and  say,  'God,  I  miss  Bill.  You  were 
worth  it,  honey,  but  why  did  this  have  to 
happen?'  '  Two  days  before  the  Mulhol- 
land Drive  shooting.  Bill  phoned  Shirley. 
"He  was  drunk,  and  he  said  he  was  going 
to  go  find  Christian,"  she  recalled.  "He 
said,  'I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
to  him,  but  I'm  still  hurt.  I've  never  got- 
ten over  this."  I  calmed  him  down  and 
said,  'Billy,  Christian  really  loves  you. 
He's  cried  many  times  about  you.' 

The  next  morning.  May  15,  Bill  called 
Shirley  back.  "Guess  what,  baby?"  he 
said.  "After  we  hung  up  last  night,  I 
called  Christian,  and  I  broke  the  ice.  He's 
going  to  come  over  tonight,  and  we're  go- 
ing to  have  a  few  drinks." 

That  night  they  had  drinks  and  played 
pool,  and  Christian  announced  that  he  had 
let  Bill  win.  One  day  before  the  shooting. 
Christian  was  reconciled  with  his  big 
brother. 


Six  days  alter  the  shooting.  Marlon 
Brando  sat  stony-faced  in  the  first  row 
of  Division  91  of  Los  Angeles  Municipal 
Court.  To  his  left,  holding  his  hand,  sal 
Tarita  and  their  son,  Teihotu.  On  his  right 
sat  his  daughter  Rebecca  ami  sou  Miko. 
both  by  his  second  wife,  Movita  Castena 
da.  His  hair  was  gray  and  he  was  balding; 
he  wore  light-gray  trousers  and  a  blue 
sports  jacket.  More  massive  and  strong 
than  gone  to  tat.  he  closed  his  eves,  losl  m 
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ishen,  beyond  perplexity,  humiliation, 
jrief-stricken  could  hardly  describe  it. 

The  district  attorney's  office  had 
harged  Christian  with  first-degree  mur- 
ler,  and  Brando  was  faced  with  a  situa- 
ion — perhaps  the  first  one  in  his  life — 
[hat  he  couldn't  laugh  away,  run  from, 
ouy  his  way  out  of,  cover  up,  or  manipu- 
late to  his  own  ends.  His  firstborn  son  sat 
io  more  than  a  dozen  feet  away,  clad  in 
L.A.  County  prison  denims,  dazed, 
flanked  by  attorney  William  Kunstler  and 
two  assistants. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  de- 
termine bail.  "This  is  going  to  come 
down  to  a  tragic  accident,"  Kunstler  be- 
gan, "a  confrontation  over  an  alleged  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Brando's  daughter  Cheyenne 
by  the  deceased,  and  a  confrontation  and 
accidental  discharge  of  a  firearm."  He 
added  that  all  the  firearms  possessed  by 
the  defendant  and  by  Mr.  Brando  himself 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  police;  though 
he  did  not  specify,  the  collection  had  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  the  murder  weapon,  a 
Beretta  shotgun,  a  .44  magnum  Ruger  car- 
bine, and  two  assault  rifles,  an  M-14  and  a 
fully  automatic  MAC- 10  machine  gun,  the 
favored  weapon  of  Miami  drug  dealers. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  defendant  had 
made  no  attempt  to  flee  the  crime  scene, 
that  he  had  waited  for  the  police  after  his 
father  had  called  91 1,  and  that  he'd  "co- 
operated with  the  police  100  percent." 
Lastly,  he  said  that  since  there  had  been 
rumors  of  Christian's  jumping  bail  for  Ta- 
hiti, he  was  ready  to  surrender  his  pass- 
port. He  added  that  since  the  victim  was 
from  "a  rather  prominent  family  in  Tahi- 
ti," the  island  would  hardly  be  the  place 
for  Christian  to  go.  Besides,  "he  couldn't 
get  there  without  his  father's  help,  and  his 
father  is  not  going  to  help  in  any  way." 

Kunstler  portrayed  Christian  Brando  as 
an  ordinary  young  man  of  modest  means, 
even  as  he  acknowledged  the  annual 
$100,000  from  Christian's  trust  fund:  he 
earned  his  living  at  ordinary  jobs,  "rent- 
ed" his  home  from  his  father,  had  worked 
as  a  fisherman,  in  Alaska,  as  a  tree  trim- 
mer, and  as  a  welder.  Citing  the  results  of 
Christian's  blood-alcohol  test,  taken  at 
2:30  a.m. — 0.19  percent,  or  twice  the 
California  limit  for  drunken  driving — 
Kunstler  tried  to  pull  an  ace  from  his 
sleeve.  Turning  to  Judge  Rosemary  Shum- 
sky,  a  middle-class  black,  he  announced 
earnestly,  "I  knew  [Christian]  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  I  first 
met  his  father  in  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment, and  I  have  been  a  friend  of  his  father 
in  that  civil-rights  movement  since  1972  or 
1973.  There  were  several  more  references 
to   the   civil-rights    movement,    and   the 


judge,  who  for  the  past  forty  minutes  had 
listened  to  the  proceedings  impassively, 
now  allowed  herself  an  ironic  smile. 

Declarations  from  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, including  Jack  Nicholson,  were 
read;  Bill  Cable,  Shirley  Cumpanas,  Lau- 
rene  Landon,  and  Fran  Loving  were 
among  those  who  supplied  endorsements. 
With  the  testimonials  completed,  Kunstler 
asked  his  assistant  Ron  Kuby  to  step  in. 
Once  again,  the  judge  was  presented  with 
a  Christian  of  modest  income,  an  ordinary 
workingman  with  strong  family  ties. 
There  was  "the  alcohol  problem,"  yes, 
but  the  defendant  had  been  enrolled  in 
"detox  programs  on  two  occasions,  and 
the    problem    is    under   control."    Kuby 
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drove  on:  "We  primarily  handle  civil- 
rights  matters,  and  we  spend  a  lot  of  time 
trying... to  prevent  poor  and  oppressed 
people  from  being  chewed  up  by  the  sys- 
tem because  they're  anonymous.  Here  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  most  ironic  position 
of  trying  to  defend  a  man  who  has  a  fa- 
mous last  name.  Famous  people  are  often 
dealt  with  more  harshly  than  regular  peo- 
ple. But  Christian  Brando  is  not  a  famous 
person.  He's  a  person  who  happens  to 
have  a  famous  father;  he's  a  person  who 
has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world." 
Kuby  closed  by  asking  the  judge  to  treat 
him  "as  if  he  were  any  other  defen- 
dant. .  .without  the  Brando  name." 

Steven  Barshop,  the  deputy  district  at- 
torney assigned  to  the  case,  a  self-de- 
scribed "Jewish  cowboy"  from  Texas, 
didn't  mince  his  words:  "This  is  a  no-bail 
cse,"  he  said  evenly,  citing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense  as  well  as  the  particu- 
lars of  the  California  felony  bail  schedule 


precluding  bail  in  a  first-degree  murder 
case.  Christian  Brando,  he  pointed  out, 
had  gone  to  his  girlfriend's  house  to  get 
the  murder  weapon  on  the  way  back  from 
dinner,  en  route  to  his  father's  house;  the 
wound  to  Drollet's  left  cheek  was  a  con- 
tact wound  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  indi- 
cating that  the  victim  was  shot  while 
seated;  the  deceased,  after  death,  was  still 
holding  a  Bic  lighter,  cigarette  papers, 
and  a  small  pouch  of  tobacco  in  one  hand 
and  a  TV  remote  control  in  the  other,  ne- 
gating any  theory  of  a  struggle.  "This 
case,  for  the  purposes  of  this  bail  motion 
and  at  the  present  time,  is  a  first-degree 
murder,"  he  concluded. 

Kunstler  again  cited  Christian's  intoxi- 
cation, elaborating  on  how  the  defense 
was  not  seeking  his  release  on  his  own 
recognizance  but  rather  "bail — set  at  any 
amount  under  any  circumstances."  "I  be- 
came involved  in  this  case,"  he  concluded, 
"at  the  request  of  an  old  friend  and  com- 
panion along  the  civil-rights  route.  But  I 
know  this  family,  I've  had  long  experience 
with  Marlon  Brando,  and  it  is  an  honorable 
family  who  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  country  in  many,  many  aspects  other 
than  just  Mr.  Brando's  acting  career." 

At  2:40  Judge  Shumsky  announced  her 
decision,  matter-of-factly  and  without  ex- 
planation: "The  court  finds  no  basis  for 
setting  bail  in  this  case." 

Christian,  who  had  remained  motion- 
less in  his  chair,  now  slumped.  Marlon 
Brando's  eyes  closed,  but  only  briefly. 
With  the  photographers  swarming,  he 
moved  to  the  defense  table.  Then,  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  he  quickly  exited 
through  the  rear  of  the  courtroom,  to  face 
the  press  outside  in  the  sun. 

It  was  almost  hallucinatory,  as  if  a 
landmass  had  suddenly  shifted.  The  man 
who  had  dodged  interviewers  for  the  past 
forty  years  now  stood  before  a  mob  of 
them,  giving  even  tabloid  newsmen  his  full 
attention,  speaking  evenly,  generously. 
Tears  came  when  one  of  them  asked, 
"What  are  you  going  through  right  now?" 

"There's  no  way  to  describe  it  to  you 
unless  you've  gone  through  it  in  your 
life.  ...  I  think  that  the  family's  love,  and 
supporting  one  another,  we  will  prevail," 
he  said.  Another  reporter  commented, 
"You  seem  very  strong,  sir.  How  do  you 
find  that  spiritual  strength?"  This  proved 
too  difficult  for  him,  and  again  tears 
welled  in  his  eyes.  He  shrugged  and  gave 
a  wan  smile. 

During  the  press  conference,  Brando 
spoke  of  the  Drollets,  the  victim's  family, 
and  how  "the  messenger  of  misery"  had 
visited  not  only  the  Brando  home  but  also 
theirs.   Kunstler,  for  his  part,  was  out- 
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raged,  insisting  that  the  judge  had  made 
up  her  mind  before  hearing  the  defense's 
argument.  "I  think  we  all  think  it  was  a 
terrible  decision,"  he  said,  "that  this  wom- 
an, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  said  no 
bail  alter  hearing  what  I  call  one  of  the  best 
bail  presentations — I  don't  know  what 
pressures  were  applied  on  the  outside.  I  just 
think  that  this  was  an  outrageous  decision 
and  that  she  misused  her  power." 

The  pressures  Kunstler  may  have  been 
referring  to  were  murky,  at  best,  although 
there  had  been  some  speculation  that  poli- 
tics might  have  had  some  part  in  the  case, 
since  Los  Angeles  District  Attorney  Ira 
Reiner  was  running  for  state  attorney  gen- 
eral. Deputy  District  Attorney  Barshop, 
however,  did  not  see  it  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
tics, and  Barshop,  from  all  reports,  was 
not  especially  Reiner's  man. 

Cheyenne,  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  the  shooting,  remained  seques- 
tered, speaking  to  no  one.  In  mid-June, 
however,  at  Steven  Barshop's  insistence, 
the  defense  lawyers  made  her  available 
for  questioning  on  an  informal  basis.  And 
then,  abruptly,  she  was  gone,  on  a  night 
flight  back  to  Tahiti,  beyond  the  reach  of 


effective  subpoenas.  What  she  had  told 
Detective  Monsue  three  days  earlier,  a 
month  after  the  killing,  was  woefully  sim- 
ple: Her  half-brother  had  indeed  retrieved 
his  pistol  as  well  as  a  knife  on  the  way 
back  to  their  father's  house  after  dinner, 
had  repeatedly  vowed  on  their  drive  home 
to  "bust  on"  Drollet  (a  threat  she  could 
not  take  seriously,  she  insisted),  and  had 
shot  her  Tahitian  lover  within  minutes  of 
parking  the  truck  and  following  her  into 
the  den.  "  'Christian  just  walked  in  and 
killed  Dag,'  she  said,"  according  to  the 
detective's  report.  In  summing  up,  Mon- 
sue said  that  in  Cheyenne's  opinion  "the 
shooting  was  not  an  accident." 

And  so  while  the  defense  lawyers  plan 
their  strategies,  Christian  Brando  sits 
alone  in  a  small  cell  in  the  hospital  unit  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  jail,  placed  there 
for  his  own  protection,  owing  to  alleged 
threats  from  other  prisoners.  One  side 
benefit  is  that  it  allows  him  to  detox;  ac- 
cording to  friends,  he  hasn't  gone  a  day 
without  alcohol  for  the  last  two  years. 

A  swarm  of  visitors  soon  descended  on 
him.  Laurene  Landon  was  there  every 
day,  monopolizing  his  visiting  time,  ac- 
cording to  some  friends.  Anna  Kashfi,  ac- 
cording to  Skip  E.  Lowe,  came  up  from 
the  San  Diego  area  and  tried  to  visit,  but 
Christian  refused  to  see  her.  Brother  Miko 


and  ex-wife  Mary  have  also  visited,  and 
despite  Mary's  acrimonious  allegations  in 
her  divorce,  she  even  announced  her  un- 
wavering affection.  As  Christian  com- 
plained to  Cable  in  one  of  his  phone  calls,. 
"Cabe,  I've  got  people  coming  down  here 
I  hardly  know,  chicks  I  fucked  once  or 
twice  who  are  showing  up  announcing  that 
they're  my  girlfriend."  Hollywood  being 
Hollywood,  people  were  also  cashing  in. 
Kashfi  reportedly  sold  her  story  to  the  tab- 
loids for  $20,000.  Shirley  Cumpanas  was 
peddling  photographs  of  herself  to  Pent- 
house and  Playboy.  And  up  and  down  the 
Strip,  "friends"  of  Christian  were  selling 
tidbits  to  the  gossip  columnists  and  grab- 
bing the  limelight  in  front  of  TV  cameras. 
And  Brando  himself?  Once,  not  too 
long  ago,  he  stood  high  atop  Mulholland 
like  Lear  on  the  heath,  a  "foolish,  fond 
old  man,"  taking  on  the  elements  as  an 
afternoon  thunder-and-lightning  storm 
crashed  through  the  valley  below.  He 
stood  barefoot,  his  arms  across  his  chest; 
the  wind  was  blowing  through  his  hair, 
whipping  his  kimono  about  his  legs.  He 
stared  into  the  storm  and  then  said  aloud. 
"I  love  the  wind.  When  I  die,  I'm  going 
to  be  part  of  it."  And  as  a  crack  of  light- 
ning splintered  the  air,  much  to  his  com- 
panion's amazement  he  turned  and  disap- 
peared into  his  house.  □ 
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Carrie  Fisher  Retakes  Hollywood 


(Continued  from  page  133)  journals  in 
those  Kahlil  Gibran  hardbound  books, 
writing  lyrics — 'You  took  my  breath  away  / 
And  now  I  want  it  back' — that  I've  been 
trying  to  give  away  for  years.  I  wanted  to 
be  Dorothy  Parker.  I  liked  Stan  Laurel, 
Lenny  Bruce.  I  read  all  the  time,  but  I'm 
incapable  of  telling  you  the  names  of  the 
authors  or  the  plots  or  why  I  liked  them.  I 
can't  remember  anything.  To  my  mother 
I  must  have  been  some  sort  of  weird 
monster,  because  I  used  to  write  her  let- 
ters telling  her  what  she  should  do  with 
her  life. 

"People  wanted  me  to  go  on  doing  this 
nightclub  stuff,  like  Liza  Lorna  junior, 
but  my  mother  insisted  that  I  go  to  the 
Central  School  of  Speech  and  Drama  in 
London.  When  I  went  to  England,  it  was 
great,  because  it  was  the  only  unobserved 
time  I  had  in  my  life.  I  had  my  English 
boyfriend,  and  we'd  smoke  and  have 
those  yellow  stains  on  our  fingers  and  do 
Chekhov  and  Ibsen  and  fencing  and  what- 
ever the  hell  I  did — and  nobody  was 
there.  I  was  going  around  with  packs  of 
people  from  Central  and  was,  to  the  de- 
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gree  that  I  ever  was,  NOT  somebody's  kid 

NECESSARILY." 

But  she  already  had  an  agent,  the  same 
agent  who  had  represented  Debbie  Reyn- 
olds when  she  was  seventeen — "The  ap- 
ple not  only  doesn't  fall  far  from  the  tree, 
it  has  its  mother's  core" — and  before  her 
two  years  at  Central  were  up,  she  had 
been  cast  as  Princess  Leia  in  Star  Wars. 
"I  felt  like  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  picture, 
because  the  princess  was  described  as 
staggeringly  beautiful.  I  just  felt  I  had  to 
keep  very  quiet  or  they'd  know  they'd 
made  a  mistake  and  fire  me.  The  area  I 
kept  most  quiet  in  was  when  they  put  that 
stupid  Swedish  Aztec  insane-asylum  hair 
on  me,  and  I  said,  'It's  fine.' 

When  she  returned  from  London,  she 
moved  into  maid's  quarters  at  the  Hotel 
des  Artistes  in  Manhattan  with  Griffin 
Dunne,  who  s.  ys,  "I  was  a  waiter  at 
!steak  Ch;n>  's.  She'd  done  this  odd- 
sounding  movie.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
it  would  do  well,  and  then  things  hap- 
pened very,  very  fast — the  phones  rang 
off  the  hook  all  night   She  would 

get  ridiculous  expensive  flower  arrange- 


ments from  men  in  limousines  who  were 
obsessively  in  love  with  her.  People 
would  try  to  get  ahold  of  me  to  find  out 
how  to  seduce  her.  'Just  pretend  you're 
not  interested,"  I'd  say.  Our  deal  confused 
the  hell  out  of  people." 

Despite  the  testimony  of  her  friends  as 
to  her  unending  number  of  suitors,  she 
seems  to  enjoy  presenting  herself  as 
somewhat  lovelorn.  One  of  her  recurring 
themes — in  conversation,  riff,  and  fic- 
tion— could  be  entitled  "Come  On,  Be  a 
Man,  Deprive  Me." 

It  was  through  Griffin  that  she  met  John  ' 
Belushi,  who  brought  her  into  the  Sana 
day  Night  Live  pack.  "I  was  the  new  girl 
in  New  York,"  she  says.  "I  looked  like  a 
Kewpie  doll,  and  I  sounded  like  hell.   I 
came  out  into  this  high  social  intelligent 
sia — such  as  it  is  when  it's  show  busi- 
ness."  Through    Belushi   she   met    the 
writer  Tom  Schiller,  Lome  Michaels,  and 
Paul  Simon. 

"I  got  involved  with  Paul,  fast."  she 
says.  "I  met  him  in  April,  and  by  tin- 
summer  I  was  in  Greece  with  him."  She 
was  twenty  one  when  they  met,  she  mat 
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"I  had  too  much  personality  for  one  person 
and  not  quite  enough  for  two." 


ied  him  five  years  later,  and  they  were 
livorced  two  years  after  that. 

She  made  two  more  Star  Wars  movies, 
Jnder  the  Rainbow  (a  movie  with  dwarfs), 
ind  The  Blues  Brothers,  and  she  traveled 
:onstantly,  to  Japan,  Europe,  Africa.  "I 
elt  frightened  I  wasn't  keeping  up  with 
omething." 

Before  she  wrote  her  first  book,  she  had 
>een  addicted  to   Percodan   and  deeply 
"ond  of  acid,  had  been  rehabilitated,  and 
lad  gone  into  what  she  calls  "the  lonely 
perspective  years.  It's  as  if  after  the  first 
)art  of  my  life,  at  age  twenty-eight,  they 
Irew  a  line  under  me  and  tallied  it.  I  had 
oo  much  personality  for  one  person  and 
lot  quite  enough  for  two.  In  Fitzgerald 
:here's  the   man   who   was   waiting   for 
events  to  fill  him  up — I  was  waiting  for 
them  to  drain  out  of  me.  There's  a  line  of 
ferry  Garcia's  about  heroin:  'It  cuts  away 
:are.'  I  cared  very  much,  and  I  wanted 
apathetic  indifference.  I'm  jammed  full  of 
my  reaction  to  wherever  I  am  and  my 
need  to  convey  it,  to  a  degree  that  is  un- 
settling. That  is  what  propels  me,  and  it's 
constant;  whether  it's  positive  or  negative, 
it's  extreme.  Maybe,  growing  up  in  an  ob- 
served situation,  at  a  certain  point  I  want- 
red  to  watch,  too,  so  I  became  watched  and 
watching,  and  if  you're  doing  both  you're 
I  running  between  the  two  poles  all  the 
[time.    My   body   chemistry  does   roll 
I  around.  It's  what  they  can  end  up  diag- 
I  nosing  as  a  bipolar  disorder — and  the  now 
I  Bill  Styron  made  famous — all  of  us  with 
Ithe   phantom   flow   of   serotonin/norepi- 
inephrine.  Neither  a  lender  nor  an  epineph- 
Irine  be.  I  don't  think  there's  a  general 
llrule;  there's  a  lieutenant  and  a  corporal 
■rule." 

She  is  at  a  wooden  table  in  her  garden, 
where  she  has  arranged  herself  in  a 
Hollywood  curl  on  a  wooden  garden  chair 

[in  a  New  York  dress,  a  short  sleeveless 
number  that  hardly  lends  itself  to  relaxed 
•West  Coast  contortions.  The  afternoon  is 

[beautiful,  sunny  and  clear  and  warm;  the 
two  parrots — Joan  and  Dean — are  fairly 
silent  in  the  back  hall,  and  Buddy,  the 
overweight  dog,   is  behaving.   We  each 

'  have  a  large  glass  of  Coca-Cola.  "We  al- 
ways had  Coke  in  the  house,"  she  says. 
"My  father  did  Coke  Time  in  more  ways 
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than  one."  The  riff  takes  on  its  own  ve- 
locity, and  although  nothing  in  Fisher's 
physical  position  denotes  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary,  the  words  join  up  like  crazed 
amoebas,  a  law  unto  themselves.  She 
talks  about  her  body's  "schedule  of  effer- 
vescence." "I  was  always  trying  to  get 
the  right  combination  of  chemicals,  where 
you'd  feel  fine,  or  now  the  right  combina- 
tion of  humans,  where  you'll  feel  appro- 
priate. You're  always  trying  to  get  over 
the  plate.  There  is  no  over  the  plate.  There 
is  no  plate.  There  are  spoons,  however, 
and  a  knife. . ."  She  looks  over  at  me. 
When  the  jokes  and  puns  come  like  this, 
it's  exhausting  and  a  little  unnerving. 
"I'm  high-strung,"  she  says.  "There  are 
nice  little  ways  of  putting  it." 

Separating  the  factual,  flesh-and-blood 
Carrie  Fisher  from  her  abstract  representa- 
tions of  herself  in  print  is  utterly  thank- 
less. "I'm  a  mind  reader,  engaged  in 
reading  my  own  mind,"  she  had  said  over 
the  telephone.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  line 
from  Surrender  the  Pink.  "My  defense 
was  always,  Once  I  can  say  it,  it  no  longer 
is  me,"  she  says.  "It's  a  way  of  getting  it 
away  from  you.  But  if  it's  an  unsaid  expe- 
rience that  I'm  floundering  around  in — 
that's  me.  I've  been  in  relay  shrink  toss 
since  I  was  fifteen."  She  has  done  Jung- 
ian,  Freudian,  est. 

She  wrote  her  first  book  with  the  help 
of  Paul  Slansky,  a  close  friend,  whom  she 
hired  to  be  her  editor.  "It  was  really  fun.  I 
could  call  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  read  him  stuff,  and  he  would  be 
around.  He  had  always  been  this  great  wit- 
ness to  the  spectacle  that  was  me,  and  this 
was  at  a  time  in  my  life  when  it  was  truly 
Berlin  in  1945 — but  it  was  still  burning." 

She  claims  to  feel  generally  inappropri- 
ate. "I  feel  like  a  spy  in  the  house  of — 
hey!  it's  my  house.  I  go  into  the  closet  and 
look  at  these  little  clothes...  Oh,  no! 
These  are  mineV  For  all  her  feelings  of 
dislocation,  her  protests  that  she  truly  is 
an  alien,  Carrie  Fisher  is  known  for  boun- 
tiful, even  inappropriate,  generosity.  Peo- 
ple she  doesn't  know  well  become  house- 
guests,  her  parties  are  renowned  for  the 
food,  and  she  is  always  giving.  Charles 
Wessler  recalls  that,  as  a  schoolchild, 
Carrie  would  take  a  gang  to  the  Luau  and 
buy  mounds  of  hors  d'oeuvres,  "because 


we  were  too  young  to  drink."  When  she 
was  in  high  school,  she  paid  Griffin 
Dunne's  way  to  L.A.  so  that  he  could 
spend  a  weekend  with  his  girlfriend  at  the 
Hyatt  on  Sunset.  "What  I  did,"  she  says, 
"was  to  create  a  very  homey  personality, 
so  I  had  a  portable  world  that  was  me,  that 
people  could  fit  into  very  easily,  and  I 
would  draw  them  around  the  roaring  fire 
of  my  being."  The  ordinary,  she  says,  is 
her  fantasy.  "I  want  to  do  what  human 
beings  do.  Actors  and  movie  stars  do  it 
too,  only  they  do  it  larger  and  in  better 
clothes.  They're  all  spoiled.  I  think  you 
get  used  to  just  getting  what  you  want,  in 
other  areas,  and  it  tends  to  leak.  You  get 
dissatisfied,  and  you  have  the  money  to 
service  that  dissatisfaction."  She  makes  a 
large  point  of  disliking  the  way  she  looks: 
"I'm  trying  to  make  my  appearance  way 
beside  the  point,  like  a  salad.  A  wilted 
salad.  I  don't  even  identify  with  my 
voice,  with  the  sound  of  me.  ["Her  voice 
was  a  brass  band  parading  through  her 
throat." — Surrender  the  Pink.]  I  have  an 
old  Broadway  voice,  as  my  ex-husband 
once  said  to  me." 

Her  mother  came  from  Protestant  stock; 
her  father  is  Jewish.  "I  think  I  have  a 
Jewish  demeanor  and  a  Protestant  ethic.  I 
think  my  extroversion  is  the  Protestant 
manifestation,  but  emotionally  I  am  Jew- 
ish, and  I  was  always  drawn  to  people 
who  looked  like  I  felt,  a  little  upset,  a 
little  like  an  outcast,  uncomfortable,  ready 
to  leave.  So  I  would  go  and  engage  these 
people  with  my  effervescent  vitality,  but 
all  it  got  was  not  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  but 
the  tip  of  a  dungeon.  I  felt  like  a  very 
unhappy  man,  but  I  acted  just  like  a  Kelly 
Girl.  I  don't  see  it  in  my  father,  but  one 
must  assume  he  can't  have  been  delirious- 
ly happy  and  been  on  speed  for  thirteen 
years,  although,  depending  on  the 
speed .  .  . 

"Can  you  imagine,"  she  asks,  "cast- 
ing this?  That's  why  I  could  never  play 
how  I  write.  Like  the  monologue  Meryl 
did:  if  I  had  done  it,  it  would  have  been 
completely  bizarre.  But  this  elegant,  lumi- 
nous, poised  person  spewing  this  eccen- 
tric mash,  it's  a  nice  dichotomy.  When 
that  stuff  comes  through  Meryl's  poise, 
it's  like  the  royal  family  going  insane  in 
an  accessible  way.  I  don't  think  I  would 
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be  played  well  by  a  Jew.  The  vessel  is 
Wasp,  and  the  passenger  is  Jew." 

She  still  acts,  keeping  "a  hand  in,  not 
the  whole  arm.  1  like  sets,  the  people,  but 
I  don't  like  the  hours  or  the  food."  She 
plays,  she  says,  sidekicks  (as  in  When 
Harry  Met  Sally .  .  . )  and  difficult  people 
(as  in  Sibling  Rivalry,  Rob  Reiner's  new 
movie).  "Acting  engenders  and  harbors 
qualities  that  are  best  left  way  behind  in 
adolescence.  People-pleasing,  going  on 
those  interviews  and  jamming  your  whole 
personality  into  getting  the  job,  ingratiat- 
ing yourself  to  people  you  wouldn't  fuck- 
ing spit  on  if  they  were  on  fire." 

Her  second  book  will  become  a  film, 
having  been  optioned  while  it  was  still  in 
manuscript,  and  she  is  writing  the  screen- 
play for  a  third  film,  based  on  a  short  sto- 
ry of  hers  called  "Christmas  in  Las 
Vegas."  Her  progress  as  a  writer  has  been 
exceptionally  successful. 

Surrender  the  Pink  started  as  one  hun- 
dred pages  she  wrote  about  seeing  a  for- 
mer love  who  had  a  new  girlfriend. 
"Which  has  happened  to  me  several 
times.  It's  all  right  if  you've  lost  him,  but 
if  someone  else  finds  him  and  you  become 
the  outsider,  the  dysfunctional  character 
in  that  equation,  there's  something  very 
urgent  about  discovering  what  their  new 
situation  is."  The  heroine  of  her  book 
ends  up  hiding  in  a  closet  in  the  man's 
house  to  eavesdrop,  an  act  which  Fisher 
never  committed,    but   which   she   says 


proves  "there  really  is  something  beyond 
calling  and  hanging  up." 

The  inevitable  supposition  will  be  that 
the  former  love,  here  a  playwright  named 
Rudy,  is  in  fact  Paul  Simon.  "All  of  the 
characters  are  compilation  characters," 
she  says.  "Part  of  the  female  stuff  is  prob- 
ably truer  to  me  than  any  other.  Rudy  has 
a  lot  of  qualities  like  Paul,  but  I  talked  to  a 
lot  of  powerful  men — Rick  Dreyfuss,  Dan 
Melnick,  Don  Henley — who  had  a  certain 
dynamic.  I  wanted  to  reflect  that  thing  of 
infinite  option  and  inability  to  choose.  I 
resent  having  to  deal  with  people  guessing 
who  everyone  is,  but  I  don't  resent  it  for 
long,  because  the  thing  itself,  the  book, 
exists  " 

There  are  other  resentments  she  voices, 
however;  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  sort  of 
female  version  of  the  end  of  Carnal 
Knowledge,  and  she  is  obviously  a  little 
embarrassed  about  having  written  some- 
thing so  graphic.  "Why  is  it  men  can 
write  that  they  drag  their  cock  out  of  their 
pants  and  they  jack  off  and  it  hits  the  ceil- 
ing? How  come  Warren  Beatty  can  go  on 
television  at  fifty-two  and  say  he'd  like  to 
have  a  child  someday?  I  was  in  a  film  in 
Paris  when  I  was  writing  the  ending,  and 
it  was  hard,  because  I  hadn't  come  to  it 
myself  as  a  reality — I  always  wait  for  the 
reality  to  come  to  me,  then  I  transmute  it. 
But  in  some  weird  way  that  I'm  not  accus- 
tomed to,  I  cured  myself.  It's  very  hard 
for  me  to  let  this  book  go,  because  it  was 
a  nice  place  to  put  everything,  and  at  the 
end  I  got  happier." 

She  seems  to  be  in  a  fairly  happy  state 


right  now.  Her  handsome,  wry  blond  boyn 
friend,  CAA  agent  Bryan  Lourd,  sits  in  her 
garden  reading  scripts,  and  there  is  a  vast  J 
underground  coterie  of  impassioned  admir- 
ers, some  left  over  from  her  extreme  youth. 
"There  are  these  choices  where  you  say, 
'I'll  give  85  percent  and  reserve  15  percent  j 
in  case  HE  finally  arrives. '  I  look  for  skewed 
and  interested  and  interesting.  A  lot  of  the 
people  I  know  have  what  Mike  Nichols 
calls  the  twitch  that  they  turn  into  a  talent.  I 
always  admire  people  who  can  take  the 
thing  that  damns  them  and  dress  it  up.  Most 
of  the  people  I  know  who  are  very  talented 
are  alcoholics  or  in  analysis.  The  others  are 
not  from  your  tribe." 

Over  Easter  weekend,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  Carrie  Fisher  in  all 
kinds  of  party  situations  involving  small 
children.  She  watched  them  with  deep  in- 
terest. "My  biological  clock  went  off  at 
twenty-five,"  she  had  said.  It  was  obvi- 
ous how  much  she  wants  children. 

Late  on  Easter  Sunday,  she  came  to  a 
homey  egg-painting  party  with  Bryan  and 
sat  on  the  uncomfortable  sides  and  edges 
of  chairs.  A  small  boy,  the  child  of  a  Brit- 
ish producer,  stood  in  front  of  a  mirror 
that  covered  an  entire  wall.  Completely 
naked,  he  stared  at  his  mouth,  around 
which  he  ran  his  tongue  in  a  slow,  cali- 
brated manner.  Carrie  Fisher  watched  the 
child  intently.  At  first  I  thought  she  was 
once  again  in  a  state  of  longing.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  person  next  to  her  and  said  in 
her  deep,  loud  voice,  "Look  at  that.  The 
birth  of  Narcissus."  □ 


Ian  Goes  Solo 


(Continued  from  page  118) 

Ian  Schrager  says  he  and  Philippe 
Starck  wanted  the  rooms  at  the  Para- 
mount to  be  social  phenomena.  "It's 
making  style  available  to  everybody.  Phi- 
lippe says  he  designed  this  room  for  Com- 
munists— you  know,  because  it  was  so 
cheap.  Basically,  his  description  of  the 
room  is  'A  rose  in  a  Coke  bottle.'  " 

Starck  says  that  in  the  Paramount 
rooms  "nothing  is  normal.  Everything  has 
a  little  twist.  There  is  Dada.  There  is  Surre- 
al. It  is  like  a  Cocteau  movie  in  which 
people  dream  they  are  in  a  movie.  It  is  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  It  is  a  Surrealist  fete.  Sit  on 
the  bed  and  dream.  Surrealism  and  sympa- 
thy. That  is  my  idea." 

Each  bed  at  the  Paramount  is  set  into  a 
huge  gold  frame.  The  headboard  in  each 
single  room  is  a  cushioned  replica  of  Ver- 
meer's  Lacemaker.  Starck  says  this  sug- 


gests the  bedroom  of  an  artist;  when  an 
artist  wants  to  sleep,  he  puts  the  painting 
he  is  working  on  against  the  wall.  A  cabi- 
net with  a  Cyclops  eye  emits  light  from 
the  television  set,  which  the  staff  turns  on 
before  you  come  in  at  night.  "You  are  not 
the  one  who  looks  at  television,"  explains 
Starck.  "It  looks  at  you."  There  is  a 
Brancusi-style  ceiling  lamp,  and  bedside 
tables  made  of  steel  rods.  "They  are  a 
kind  of  bouquet  of  iron  branches,"  Starck 
says.  Pieces  of  this  wonderland  set  will  be 
sold  next  year  under  the  Paramount  name. 
The  furniture  from  the  Royalton,  also  by 
Starck,  is  already  available.  "I  don't  look 
to  make  money  from  it,  even  though  we 
get  royalties,"  Schrager  volunteers.  "The 
reason  we  do  it  is  an  accommodation,  be- 
cause people  keep  asking  us  where  they 
can  get  the  furniture." 

Every  bathroom  in  the  hotel  is  white. 


White!  In  New  York,  the  city  of  soot.  "It 
really  puts  the  burden  on  us  to  keep  the 
bathroom  immaculate,"  says  Schrager. 
"That's  our  neon  sign  that  says,  'This 
room  is  clean  ' 

More  diligence  here  too.  "Everything 
the  eye  sees,  even  the  grout  color  in  the 
bathroom  tiles,"  says  Schrager,  "has 
been  considered.  We  were  lucky  with  the 
grout.  We  got  it  right  in  three  tries." 

David  Miskit,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Paramount,  says  working  for  Ian 
Schrager  is  like  "riding  a  big  kahuna 
wave.  You  learn  that  nothing  is  insur- 
mountable." Miskit,  like  most  of  Schra- 
ger's  top  employees,  has  been  with  him 
for  a  number  of  years.  Terry  Ford,  t he- 
manager  of  Morgans,  started  out  as  .i 
housekeeper,  and  Miskit  was  lan's  book- 
keeper when  Studio  54  reopened  in  l°8l 
Mike  Overington,  now  construction  direc 
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tor  for  all  the  company's  new  projects, 
started  as  a  busboy  when  Studio  first 
opened,  in  the  late  seventies.  "Ian  has  a 
gift,"  says  Miskit.  "There  is  magic  here. 
Walt  Disney  magic." 

Schrager  has  a  metaphor  to  explain  how 
he  runs  his  hotels.  "I  copy  a  lot  from  the 
fashion  and  entertainment  business,  but 
also  from  the  media  business,"  he  says. 
"We  copied  the  idea  of  the  publisher  and 
the  editor.  The  manager  of  the  hotel  acts 
as  the  editor,  in  charge  of  the  creative 
side,  and  the  comptroller  is  the  publisher,  in 
charge  of  the  business  side.  At  each  hotel 
we  have  this  duality.  Other  hotels  don't 
need  it,  because  they  have  institutionalized 
approaches.  They  have  manuals  to  tell  their 
people  how  to  run  their  hotels." 

You  are  the  new  patron  of  the  arts. 
Your  application  of  art,  architecture, 
lighting,  and  video  to  the  new  world  makes 
your  club  the  superior  of  all  museums  in  the 
city.  My  compliments  and  best  wishes. 
Some  night,  I  shall  stay  up  until  2  a.m." 

That  letter,  from  the  architect  Philip 
Johnson,  was  written  to  Schrager  soon  af- 
ter the  Palladium  opened.  It  is  in  a  frame 
on  the  wall  of  the  study  of  his  Chelsea 
brownstone.  When  I  spot  it,  he  is  so  em- 
barrassed he  leaves  the  room. 

"Ian's  shyness  is  the  way  he  protects 
himself,"  a  friend  of  his  told  me.  "It  is 
his  way  of  keeping  life  private,  of  defend- 
ing himself,  because  he  needs  to  remain 
introspective.  It  is  how  he  creates." 

Schrager' s  house  is  hardly  fancy  com- 
pared with  his  hotels.  It's  on  a  street  with  a 
theological  seminary,  and  inside,  the  walls 
are  blank  white  except  for  shelves  of  books . 
There  is  some  Philippe  Starck  furniture,  as  • 
well  as  the  occasional  orchid  plant  and  lots 
of  music  tapes  and  a  television  set.  He 
shares  the  house  with  ex-model  Deborah 
Hughes,  an  executive  with  Carolina  Herre- 
ra.  Hughes  is  in  Paris  with  Carolina  Herrera 
tonight,  but  she  has  left  her  West  Highland 
white  terrier,  Morgan,  and  teacup-size  poo- 
dle, Esmeralda,  with  Ian. 

"Philippe  says  in  order  to  create,  his 
office  has  to  be  nothing,"  Schrager  says, 
indicating  the  simplicity  of  the  place.  "I 
don't  know.  Up  until  Deborah,  I  neglect- 
ed my  personal  life.  I  just  can't  seem  to 
find  time  to  do  my  house." 

He  was  born  forty-four  years  ago  in  the 
Bronx  and  grew  up  in  Brooklyn.  His  fa- 
ther was  in  real  estate,  and  money  was 
tight.  When  he  was  seventeen,  the 
Schragers  moved  to  Miami  Beach  and  he 
finished  high  school  at  the  fancy  Lear 
School.  "I  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water," 
he  says  about  those  days.  He  couldn't 
wait  to  get  away  to  Syracuse  University, 


where  he  met  Steve  Rubell  and  his  ex- 
traordinary success  really  began. 

Schrager's  father  died  when  Ian  was 
twenty,  his  mother  when  he  was  twenty- 
five,  and  his  sister,  Jean,  five  years  ago. 
Jean's  daughter,  Pamela,  lives  part  of  the 
time  with  her  uncle  Ian  in  New  York. 
Then,  one  year  ago,  Steve  Rubell  died. 
That's  a  lot  of  loss.  "No  matter  what 
great  stuff  happens,  it  doesn't  take  the  fo- 
cus off  that,"  Schrager  says. 

Last  March,  he  and  Deborah  decided  to 
marry,  and  their  kin  and  best  friends  were 
invited  to  the  wedding  at  his  house  in 
Southampton.  Carolina  Herrera  made  the 
bride's  dress.  Glorious  Food,  the  New 
York  society  caterer,  was  commissioned. 
Robert  Isabell  decorated  the  house,  down 
to  planting  the  dunes  with  hundreds  of 
pots  of  white  tulips. 

As  these  preparations  were  under  way, 
Deborah  and  Ian  started  fighting  like  cats 
and  dogs.  One  story  has  it  that  they  drove 
by  the  Plaza  hotel  during  the  height  of  the 
Donald  and  Ivana  Trump  divorce  debacle, 
saw  the  press  camped  outside,  and  started 
arguing  about  prenuptial  agreements. 
When  the  time  came  for  their  own  to  be 
negotiated,  they  reportedly  couldn't  come 
to  terms. '  'One  thing  you  can  say , ' '  Donald 
Trump  said  when  we  talked  about  his  friend 
Ian's  wedding,  "is  that  Ivana  and  I  have 
made  the  prenuptial  agreement  famous." 

Came  the  wedding  day,  and  the  weather 
was  unseasonably  beautiful  for  the  trip 
from  the  city  to  Southampton.  However,  by 
the  time  Ronald  and  Claudia  Perelman  and 
Calvin  and  Kelly  Klein  and  Sandy  Gallin 
and  Bianca  Jagger  got  to  the  Hamptons  in 
their  assorted  aircraft,  clouds  had  gathered. 

The  guests  and  family  waited.  People 
who  don't  normally  drink  were  encourag- 
ing the  handsome  white -jacketed  Glorious 
Food  waiters  to  bring  more  champagne  on 
their  silver  trays.  There  was  a  photographer 
from  Vogue,  and  a  video  camera  crew. 
There  was  also  a  pile  of  obviously  expen- 
sive wedding  gifts,  and  an  opulent  buffet 
was  being  set  out  in  the  dining  room  when 
Bernard  Schrager,  Ian's  brother,  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  groom's  bedroom  wing. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "There  will  not 
be  a  wedding  today,  but  please  stay  for 
lunch." 

The  first  big  question  was  an  etiquette 
one:  Do  you  go  or  do  you  stay? 

Ian's  side  mostly  left;  Deborah's 
stayed.  He  never  appeared;  she  eventually 
came  out  in  a  dark  wool  dress  and  greeted 
her  guests. 

Sean  Driscoll,  who  owns  Glorious  Food, 
said  that  in  all  the  nineteen  years  of  his 
business  this  had  never  happened.  "They 
go  through  with  the  ceremony,"  he  said, 


"and  divorce  if  they  must  soon  after." 
Ian  says  they  still  hope  to  marry  some- 
day, and  tries  to  make  light  of  their  non- 
wedding.  After  Deborah  sent  back  the 
wedding  presents,  she  even  watched  the 
videotape  and  saw  what  she  had  missed: 
There  was  Ian's  girlfriend  from  his  Studio 
days,  des;gner  Norma  Kamali,  in  black 
fringed  pants.  There  was  Bianca,  her 
shoes  sounding  like  drum  taps  on  the 
staircase.  There  was  Sandy  Gallin  at  the 
very  moment  Bernard  made  his  announce- 
ment, saying,  "It  must  be  a  joke."  And 
there  was  Claudia  Cohen  Perelman  tele- 
phoning the  Ritz  in  Paris,  where  Ian  and 
Deborah  had  reserved  a  honeymoon  suite. 
"Look,"  Schrager  says  now,  "it  was  a 
fallout  of  modern  romance.  I  treated  the 
wedding  like  one  of  my  projects.  I  was 
ramming  it  through.  I  hope,  in  time,  we  can 
get  married.  Like  Andree  Putman  told  me, 
it's  not  a  crime  to  change  one's  mind." 

It  has  been  quite  a  year  for  Schrager, 
with  all  that,  plus  running  an  empire 
which  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  at 
least  $200  million.  He  still  works  with 
Phil  Pilevsky  and  Arthur  Cohen,  the  real- 
estate  developers  who  were  partners  with 
Rubell  and  him,  and  he  has  nearly  com- 
pleted a  deal  with  the  Rubell  family  to  buy 
out  his  old  friend's  share  of  the  company. 
Ian  without  Steve,  in  case  anyone  was 
worried,  has  reorganized  his  company,  re- 
assured his  investors,  consolidated  hold- 
ings, operated  four  hotels  with  more  than 
one  thousand  employees,  hired  new  staff, 
renovated  the  Century  Paramount,  taken 
Merrill  Lynch  on  as  an  investment  bank- 
er-adviser for  new  hotel  ventures,  and, 
generally  speaking,  let  people  know  who 
Ian  Schrager  is. 

Philippe  Starck,  whose  favorite  film  is 
Blade  Runner,  harbors  little  nostalgia  for 
anything.  "Ian  is  somebody  exception- 
al," he  says.  "Now  he  can  assume  his 
true  intellectual  position.  Ian  was  action, 
and  Steve  reaction.  Now  Ian  has  become 
both.  He  is  the  melding  of  the  two.  This  is 
very,  very  good." 

As  the  Paramoi  nt  is  about  to  open, 
Schrager  is  already  talking  about  the  Barbi- 
zon  Hotel,  which  he  will  open  officially, 
after  thorough  renovation,  in  1992.  It's  a 
grand  old  classic  hotel,  but  Schrager 
doesn't  want  it  to  be — his  word — retro.  "I 
want  it  to  be  original.  The  paradox  doesn't 
trouble  me.  A  hotel  whispers  to  you.  It  tells 
you  what  it  needs.  I'll  get  the  most  talented 
people  in  the  world,  and  we  will  sit  around  a 
table  and  devour  this  information.  We'll 
come  up  with  the  concept,"  he  says. 

"I  just  don't  have  it  yet,"  he  adds  with 
a  big  smile.  □ 
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€  a  r dinal  O' C onnor 

(Continued  from  page  138)  concerned  that 
O'Connor  and  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy  are 
so  intent  on  sticking  their  heads  in  the 
sand  that  they  simply  don't  realize  how 
bad  things  are  out  there.  "I  am  constantly 
amazed  at  the  real,  seething  anger  among 
women  in  their  thirties  and  forties  about 
the  church  and  how  we  are  perceived  rela- 
tive to  their  issues,"  says  one  prominent 
monsignor  who  works  for  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York.  "I  can't  tell  you  how  often 
I  hear  that  the  church  is  arrogant  and 
pompous  in  dealing  with  women.  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  that  anger,  and  it's  not 
only  among  lay  women — it  runs  among 
the  nuns  as  well." 

The  recent  decision  to  hire  a  slick  pub- 
lic-relations firm  to  wage  a  $5  million 
anti-abortion  campaign  prompted  particu- 
lar outrage.  But  if  women  are  alienated, 
homosexuals  have  reached  the  meltdown 
stage.  "In  the  years  he's  been  here  he  has 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
narrow-minded  clerics  in  modern  Ameri- 
can history,  and  also  as  a  world-class  ho- 
mophone," says  Gabriel  Rotello,  editor  in 
chief  of  Outweek,  a  gay  activist  publica- 
tion. "Gay  people  universally  consider 
him  to  be  one  of  our  worst  enemies." 

The  gay  community's  grievances  in- 
clude the  cardinal's  unwavering  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  condoms  to  help  prevent 
the  spread  of  aids,  one  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  a  demonstration  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  last  winter  that  featured  protest- 
ers screaming,  "Your  children  are  fuck- 
ing and  you  have  to  give  them  condoms!" 
Bowing  his  head  as  he  sat  in  the  archbish- 
op's throne,  a  majestic  chair  of  carved 
French  oak,  O'Connor  responded  by  en- 
gaging the  parishioners  in  prayer.  Behind 
the  scenes,  however,  he  has  exerted  a  ma- 
jor influence  in  helping  to  shape  public 
policies  on  matters  of  concern  to  the 
church.  "Perhaps  the  most  powerful 
counterproductive  force  in  aids  preven- 
tion was  his  opposition  to  condom  distri- 
bution and  safer-sex  education  and  his 
opposition  to  the  needle  exchange,"  says 
Dr.  Stephen  Joseph,  Mayor  Koch's  health 
commissioner.  "He  has  been  very  effec- 
tive in  making  it  impossible  to  have  the 
availability  of  family-planning  services 
for  sexually  active  youngsters  in  the 
schools.  In  terms  of  the  back-and-forth  of 
power  politics,  he  plays  hardball  with  the 
best  of  them." 

In  doing  so,  O'Connor  sometimes  made 
use  of  his  close  relationship  with  former 
mayor  Koch,  who  calls  him  "one  of  my 
best  friends."  When  the  Health  Depart- 


ment launched  a  mass-media  campaign 
promoting  condom  use  with  such  admoni- 
tions as  "Don't  go  out  without  your  rub- 
bers," O'Connor  expressed  his  displea- 
sure to  Koch  and  the  word  came  right 
back  to  his  health  commissioner  that  the 
prevention  message  should  be  soft-ped- 
aled in  favor  of  a  "Just  Say  No"  ap- 
proach. "The  mayor  said,  'On  your  next 
campaign,  make  sure  you  stress  absti- 
nence,' "  Dr.  Joseph  reports. 

Of  course,  whatever  the  dismay  of  lib- 
erals and  dissidents,  O'Connor's  hard-line 
conservatism  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
other  end  of  the  ideological  spectrum .  "I'm 
pro-O'Connor,"  says  William  F.  Buckley 
Jr.  "I'm  very  orthodox  and  so  is  he,  and  I 
agree  with  most  of  what  he  does . "  To  many 
conservatives,  O'Connor  has  breathed  new 
life  into  an  archdiocese  that  had  languished 
during  Cardinal  Cooke's  declining  years. 
"I  think  O'Connor  is  just  what  New  York 
needed , ' '  says  Jim  McFadden ,  editor  of  the 
anti-abortion  Human  Life  Review. 
"O'Connor  is  a  marvelously  ingenuous 
man  who  really  does  believe  what  the 
church  teaches,  very  uncomplicatedly  and 
easily,  and  his  ingenuousness  has  restored 
to  New  York  a  vast  improvement  in  Catho- 
lic image  and  power. ' ' 

Even  among  the  cardinal's  admirers, 
however,  his  tendency  to  offend  people 
sometimes  causes  discomfort.  "He  talks 
too  much,"  McFadden  acknowledges 
with  a  sigh.  A  joke  to  this  effect  has  circu- 
lated widely  in  the  intrigue-filled  corridors 
of  the  Vatican:  "O'Connor  is  very  out- 
spoken," one  person  says.  "Oh?  By 
whom?"  the  other  person  replies  archly. 
"In  other  words,  nobody  can  talk  more 
than  O'Connor  does — or,  as  the  Italians 
say,  'he  has  no  hairs  on  his  tongue,' 
one  Vatican  insider  explains  with  a  snide 
laugh.  Back  home,  many  Catholics  are 
deeply  dismayed  by  O'Connor's  propensi- 
ty for  putting  his  foot  in  his  mouth.  "The 
priests  have  a  joke  about  him:  that  his 
motto  is  'Ready,  fire,  aim!'  '  a  local 
monsignor  says  sardonically.  "He  shoots 
from  the  hip,  and  when  you  shoot  from 
the  hip  you  spray  a  lot  of  people." 

One  of  the  people  O'Connor  keeps 
spraying  is  New  York's  governor,  Mario 
Cuomo,  whose  tolerance  of  the  right  to 
choice  despite  his  personal  opposition  to 
abortion  infuriates  the  cardinal.  He  made 
his  hostility  clear  from  the  outset.  Both 
Mayor  Koch  and  Governor  Cuomo  attend- 
ed O'Connor's  first  Mass  at  St.  Patrick's, 
after  which  they  went  to  the  back  of  the 
cathedral  to  greet  the  new  archbishop  per- 
sonally. O'Connor  went  right  up  to  Gov- 
ernor Cuomo  and  said,  "I  have  always 
wanted  to  meet  you.  Mayor  Koch."  Even 


Koch  was  amazed.  "It's  hard  to  confuse 
me  with  Mario  Cuomo;  we  don't  look 
alike  at  all,"  he  observed  in  the  book  he 
co-authored  with  O'Connor,  His  Emi- 
nence and  Hizzoner. 

In  the  years  since,  O'Connor  has  con- 
tinued to  goad  the  governor,  announcing 
repeatedly  that  he  can't  understand  how 
any  Catholic  could  vote  for  a  candidate 
.  who  supported  abortion  rights.  Lately  he 
has  been  raising  the  stakes:  in  mid-June, 
O'Connor  served  notice  to  all  Catholic 
politicians  that  they  risk  excommunication 
if  they  support  abortion  rights.  He  explic- 
itly rejected  the  stance  of  Cuomo  and 
many  other  Catholic  officials  who  say 
they  are  personally  opposed  to  abortion 
but  uphold  a  woman's  legal  right  to 
choose.  Whether  his  threats  prove  effec- 
tive remains  to  be  seen,  but  O'Connor  is 
clearly  ready  to  up  the  ante  even  if  he 
risks  driving  out  of  the  church  some  of  its 
most  prominent  and  respected  followers. 
So  far  Cuomo  shows  no  signs  of  capitulat- 
ing, but  if  he  remains  a  thorn  in  the  cardi- 
nal's side,  O'Connor  has  managed  very 
effectively  to  coax  Cuomo's  predecessor 
back  into  line,  scoring  at  least  one  gover- 
nor for  the  anti-abortion  cause.  Hugh 
Carey  ran  afoul  of  Cardinal  Cooke  with 
his  support  for  abortion  funding  while  he 
was  in  office,  and  he  was  barred  from  the 
sacraments  for  several  years — "the  low 
point  of  my  life,"  Carey  says.  After 
Cooke's  death.  Cardinal  O'Connor  began 
meeting  with  the  former  governor,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  many  of  his  former  constit- 
uents, Carey  started  making  public  state- 
ments repenting  his  previous  tolerance  for 
abortion.  Carey,  who  bitterly  regrets  his 
failed  second  marriage,  regards  his  late 
first  wife — the  mother  of  his  fourteen 
children — with  something  approaching 
reverence,  and  O'Connor  knew  exactly 
how  to  reel  in  the  fish.  "He  called  me  and 
said,  'I  noticed  what  you've  been  saying, 
and  I'm  going  to  celebrate  Mass  on  the 
anniversary  of  your  late  wife's  death,  after 
you  go  to  confession,'  "Carey  reports.  "It 
was  quite  a  thrill  for  the  family  to  have  me' 
going  to  the  sacraments  again." 

However  rancorous  at  times,  such  inter 
nal  conflicts  within  the  body  Catholic  lit 
nothing  compared  with  some  of  the  inter 
faith  disputes  O'Connor  has  managed  to 
generate.  He  succeeded  in  upsetting  many 
Jewish  leaders  before  he  even  got  to  New 
York  by  comparing  the  deaths  of  fetuses 
by  abortion  to  the  genocide  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  since  then  he  has  continued  to 
roil   the    waters    with    regularity.    "He's 
been  a  const. mi  disappointment,"  s.ns 
Rabbi  Balfour  Brickncr.  one  <>l  the  COUfl 
try's  leading  figures  in  interfaith  all. ins 
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"He's  wrong  on  abortion,  and  he's  wrong 
on  just  about  everything  else.  This  guy's 
marching  backwards  into  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  if  he  had  his  way  that's 
where  he'd  take  the  rest  of  us.  Where  is 
he  on  anything  important?  He  hasn't  got 
an  original  thought  in  his  head.  All  he 
does  is  blather;  he's  the  religious  equiva- 
lent of  Ronald  Reagan." 

Whatever  fire  is  aimed  O'Connor's  way, 
the  historic  glorification  of  martyrdom  by 
Catholic  doctrine  has  always  helped  to  sus- 
tain him  in  times  of  stress.  As  he  himself 
has  noted,  "mine  is  a  theology  of  suffer- 
ing," and  his  identification  with  Jesus 
seems  to  be  his  primary  source  of  comfort 
when  he  is  under  attack.  Sometimes  he 
manages  to  shrug  off  his  critics.  "The 
lashes  don't  hurt  until  you  take  your  shirt 
off  and  it  sticks  to  your  blood,"  he  joked 
when  he  learned  that  Gloria  Steinem,  asked 
to  list  the  worst  things  about  New  York,  had 
named  aids  and  Cardinal  O'Connor. 
Sometimes  he  has  to  struggle  with  self- 
pity.  "It  hurts  my  feelings,  and  I  get  to 
feeling  unduly  sorry  for  myself,"  he  says. 
"But  if  your  whole  life  is  rooted  in  the 
belief  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  and 
yet  was  subjected  not  only  to  the  most 
scurrilous  criticism  but  to  crucifixion,  then 
you're  taking  yourself  awfully  seriously  if 
you  think  you're  going  to  avoid  criticism. ' ' 

However,  sometimes  O'Connor's  tem- 
per gets  the  best  of  him,  and  the  results 
can  be  explosive.  "I  have  a  temper  that's 
been  my  prevailing  temptation  all  my 
life,"  he  says.  "I  think  I've  controlled  it 
fairly  well,  but  it  flares  up  and  it's  bad 
news.  That's  when  I  realize  I'm  letting 
this  job  go  to  my  head.  But  I  never  scream 
at  anybody  that  I  don't  go  and  apolo- 
gize." Indeed,  one  priest  who  had  a  run- 
in  with  O'Connor  was  stunned  at  the 
effusiveness  of  his  apology;  O'Connor 
even  followed  him  out  to  his  car  the  next 
morning,  begging  forgiveness  all  the  way. 

The  cardinal's  willingness  as  a  human 
being  to  admit  mistakes  contrasts  starkly 
with  his  intransigence  on  any  issues  that 
impinge  on  the  teachings  of  the  church. 
Much  of  the  dislike  his  critics  feel  for 
O'Connor  is  a  function  of  what  they  see  as 
his  arrogance,  his  self-righteousness,  and 
his  intolerance.  "This  is  the  kind  of  man 
who,  if  the  church  still  had  the  power  to 
burn  people  at  the  stake,  would  be  right 
out  there  lighting  a  fire — and  saying  at  the 
same  time,  'What  can  we  do?  These  peo- 
ple are  doing  the  wrong  thing,  and  the 
rules  say  we  light  the  fire,  so  here  I 
am,'    '  says  Frances  Kissling,  president 


of  Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice,  a  Wash- 
ington-based abortion-rights  organization. 
When  the  facts  get  in  the  way  of 
O'Connor's  eternal  verities,  he  is  not 
above  bending  the  truth  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. During  his  Earth  Day  homily  this 
spring,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  earth 
exists  for  human  beings  and  not  vice 
versa,  he  startled  many  of  his  listeners  by 
claiming  that  overpopulation  has  been 
proved  not  to  be  a  problem.  After  the 
Mass,  when  I  asked  him  what  he  based 
this  statement  on,  the  cardinal  cited  a 
World  Bank  report  that,  he  said,  rejected 
conclusively  the  need  for  concern  about 


le  simply 

can  t  deliver  the  vote; 

he  couldn't 

deliver  a  flock  of 

half-starved  vampires 

to  a  blood  bank." 


overpopulation,  a  sensitive  subject  for  the 
Catholic  Church  because  of  its  opposition 
to  birth  control.  The  New  York  Times  duly 
reported  this  information  the  next  day. 
The  only  problem  was  that  it  isn't  true. 
When  I  called  the  World  Bank  to  verify 
the  cardinal's  claims,  the  official  I  talked 
to  was  shocked.  "I  don't  know  why  he 
would  say  that,"  said  Peter  Riddleberger, 
a  bank  spokesman.  "Our  position  has  not 
been  that  at  all.  Our  mandate  is  to  talk 
about  developing  countries,  and  our  posi- 
tion is  that  population  is  a  concern  in  devel- 
oping countries.  We  certainly  have  advo- 
cated family  planning  and  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  have  a  decision  in  all  of  this." 
Perhaps  the  cardinal  was  misinformed. 
Then  again,  perhaps  he  is  so  sure  of  the 
ultimate  lightness  of  his  position  that  his 
ends  seemed  to  justify  any  means.  What- 
ever O'Connor  says,  he  says  very  con- 
vincingly; listening  to  him,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  he  himself  doesn't  believe 
what  he's  saying.  "If  it's  what  the  church 
teaches,  he  will  never  vacillate,"  attests 
his  younger  sister,  Mary  Therese  Ward. 
Apparently  O'Connor  is  not  much  given 


to  questioning.  "John  never  looks  back," 
says  a  fellow  naval  chaplain  who  knew 
him  well.  "No  regrets,  no  re-examina- 
tions, no  doubts." 

That  was  not  always  the  case. 

A  strange  look  has  come  over  Cardinal 
O'Connor's  face,  which  is  craggy 
and  pink  and  remarkably  unlined  for  that 
of  a  septuagenarian.  We  are  sitting  inside 
the  New  York  Catholic  Center,  the  imper- 
sonally modern  East  Side  building  that 
houses  the  offices  of  the  archdiocese,  and 
I  have  just  asked  him  about  the  role  of 
doubt  in  his  life.  Finally  he  begins  to 
speak,  but  for  once  he  seems  to  be  having 
difficulty  finding  words.  "I  don't  know 
why  I'm  telling  you  this,"  he  says,  and 
hesitates.  "But  you've  asked  an  honest 
question."  Another  long  pause.  "I've 
never  told  anyone  this  before ..."  More 
silence.  "At  one  point  I  was  serving  with 
the  Marine  Corps  in  Okinawa,  and  I  had 
to  fight  desperately  to  hold  on  to  even  the 
most  fundamental  belief,  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God."  The  cardinal  speaks 
slowly,  as  if  it  hurt  to  utter  each  word;  his 
voice  is  uncharacteristically  subdued,  so 
low  it  is  almost  inaudible.  "We  had  a  lit- 
tle Quonset-hut  chapel,  and  night  after 
night,  after  most  of  the  troops  were  in 
their  bunks,  I  would  go  into  that  chapel 
and  kneel  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  fight  myself,  almost  as  a  man  pos- 
sessed, telling  myself  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  'Yes,  the  Son  of  God  is  here 
in  this  tabernacle,  it's  not  just  an  empty 
set  of  beliefs!'  " 

He  closes  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
he  seems  near  tears.  "I  think  it's  as  horri- 
fying a  feeling  as  one  can  possibly  have — 
the  threat  of  the  loss  of  faith.  During  that 
period  my  favorite  prayer  became  the  cry 
of  Christ  on  the  Cross — 'My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!'  It  was  a 
period  of  incredible  desolation."  He  sighs 
heavily.  "That  was  twenty-six  years  ago, 
and  that  passed,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  blessed  extravagantly  with  faith  that 
just  overflows.  But  it  has  given  me  a 
great,  great  understanding  and  sense  of 
compassion  for  those  who  experience  that 
desolation  and  that  sense  of  temptation." 
John  J.  O'Connor  has  spent  a  lifetime 
disciplining  himself  to  resist  temptation. 
The  son  of  zealous  Catholics,  he  grew  up 
during  the  Depression  in  a  poor  family  in 
a  Southwest  Philadelphia  row  house.  His 
mother  was  raised  a  Lutheran,  but  she 
converted  to  Catholicism  after  her  mar- 
riage. While  she  was  still  a  young  wom- 
an, she  suddenly  went  blind;  her  husband, 
a  painter  who  specialized  in  gold  leafing, 
had  to  take  a  year  off  from  work  to  care 
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for  their  five  children,  decimating  the 
family's  finances.  Desperate,  they  sought 
out  specialist  after  specialist,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  help  her,  although 
she  submitted  dutifully  to  such  prescribed 
treatments  as  having  all  her  teeth  pulled. 
Finally  she  took  a  laborious  journey,  via 
two  trolleys  and  a  bus,  to  a  distant  church 
to  make  a  novena  to  St.  Rita  of  Cascia  on 
her  feast  day.  Miraculously,  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor's sight  returned  in  one  eye,  a  develop- 
ment she  attributed  to  divine  intervention. 
For  the  next  fifty  years,  on  the  same  feast 
day,  she  went  to  the  same  church  to  make 
a  novena  to  St.  Rita.  Her  fidelity  ceased 
only  with  her  death  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  by  which  time  she  had  achieved  her 
major  goal  in  life,  which  was  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  her  son  Jack  celebrate  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  a  priest. 

"That's  all  he  ever  wanted  to  do,"  says 
O'Connor's  sister,  the  mother  of  eight  and 
grandmother  of  twenty.  "From  the  time  I 
can  remember,  all  he  ever  wanted  to  do 
was  be  a  priest.  He  never  seemed  to 
waver. ' '  Nor  did  he  ever  turn  away  from 
what  he  perceived  to  be  his  duty.  To  hear 
O'Connor  tell  it,  his  entire  career  has  been 
an  accident,  a  function  of  obedient  service 
rather  than  of  the  kind  of  goals  generated 
by  ambition.  First  there  was  the  Korean 
War,  which  prompted  him  to  enter  the 
navy  in  1952 — not  out  of  any  particular 
interest,  he  maintains,  but  because  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  the  military  vicar  of 
the  American  Catholic  Church,  had  asked 
for  more  chaplains.  Any  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm notwithstanding,  O'Connor  proceed- 
ed to  spend  the  next  twenty-seven  years  in 
the  military,  rising  through  the  ranks  to 
achieve  the  title  of  rear  admiral  as  well  as 
chief  of  chaplains  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Along  the  way,  O'Connor  served 
in  Vietnam  and  later  wrote  a  book  defend- 
ing the  American  intervention  as  a  "just 
war."  Published  in  1968,  A  Chaplain 
Looks  at  Vietnam  has  since  caused 
O'Connor  considerable  embarrassment; 
he  refers  to  it  as  "a  bad  book"  and  says 
he  regrets  having  published  it. 

As  chief  of  chaplains,  O'Connor  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world,  even  spending 
time  in  Antarctica,  but  by  1979  he  had 
had  enough  and  pleaded  with  John  Cardi- 
nal Krol,  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia, 
to  let  him  come  home  and  be  a  parish 
priest.  Instead  O'Connor  found  himself 
being  made  an  auxiliary  bishop  to  Terence 
Cardinal  Cooke  and  moved  to  New  York. 
When  Cooke  told  him  he  was  about  to 
become  a  bishop,   O'Connor  claims  he 


"burst  into  tears,"  so  dismayed  was  he 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  Philadel- 
phia as  a  priest.  By  1983  he  had  been 
named  bishop  of  Scranton;  before  a  year 
had  passed,  he  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  New  York.  Once  again,  O'Connor 
says,  he  was  "traumatized." 

This  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe, 
given  the  lofty  nature  of  such  a  promo- 
tion. O'Connor's  admirers  maintain  that' 
his  constant  advancement  is  simply  the  re- 
sult of  talent  and  diligence.  "As  an  officer 
of  the  navy,  he  was  a  model  of  conscien- 
tious commitment  to  his  role  and  his  func- 
tions," says  Captain  Robert  Ecker,  who 
served  with  O'Connor  as  a  navy  chaplain. 
"That's  how  he  got  to  be  an  admiral." 

Others  disagree.  The  cardinal  was  al- 
legedly known  as  "Kiss-Ass  O'Connor" 
in  the  navy  and  was  feared  as  "a  superb 
bureaucratic  infighter,"  according  to  an- 
other admiral  who  tangled  with  him. 
Could  anyone  who  has  sustained  both  a 
remarkable  career  in  the  military  and  an 
even  more  stellar  rise  through  the  byzan- 
tine  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  be  genuinely  without  ambition? 

"I  honestly  think  so,"  O'Connor  says, 
oh  so  earnestly.  "Does  that  sound  phony? 
It  would  be  very  ungracious  of  me  to  say 
I'm  not  proud  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  pope  to  be  archbishop  of  New  York, 
but  my  first  love  as  a  priest  was  working 
with  retarded  children,  and  I  would  return 
happily  to  that  tomorrow.  What  most  peo- 
ple would  see  as  all  the  pomp  and  defer- 
ence and  all  the  benefices  of  this  job — 
they're  dust  and  ashes  in  my  mouth.  I 
don't  enjoy  any  of  the  pomp,  any  of  the 
circumstances  that  go  with  the  visibility. 
It's  hard  to  convey  this,  because  it  sounds 
so  Uriah  Heepish,  but  I  am  my  father's 
man.  My  father  worked  with  his  hands; 
wealth  meant  nothing  to  him.  That's  in 
my  bones,  in  my  blood.  You  just  don't 
know  what  it's  like  to  be  perceived  as 
somebody  in  society  when  you  haven't 
been  raised  that  way.  If  you  were  reared 
in  a  little  tiny  house  with  five  kids  and  one 
bathroom,  and  you  live  at  452  Madison 
Avenue,  every  day  you  expect  the  police 
to  come  and  say,  'What  are  you  doing 
here?'  and  sweep  you  out.  I've  always  felt 
it  would  be  traitorous  of  me  to  leave  my 
upbringing  behind.  I'm  constantly  trying 
to  remind  myself  of  my  roots." 

Despite  the  grandeur  of  his  title  and 
surroundings,  in  some  ways  O'Connor 
really  has  remained  a  simple  man.  "One 
of  the  things  you've  got  to  factor  in  is  that 
this  guy  was  in  the  navy  and  ate  out  of 
cans  in  Vietnam  and  slept  in  hammocks 
and  said  Mass  in  submarines,"  observes 
one  of  his  intimates.  Mayor  Koch  used  to 


complain  bitterly  about  the  food  at  the 
archbishop's  residence — "They  served 
peanuts  as  the  hors  d'oeuvres!"  says 
Koch,  who  likes  to  take  credit  for  the  fact 
that  the  cuisine  has  improved  under  a  new 
cook.  O'Connor's  tastes  are  hardly  syba- 
ritic; his  dinner  often  consists  of  a  salad, 
some  vegetables,  and  rice,  and  while  wine 
is  served  with  dinner,  he  drinks  water.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  has  a  cocktail, 
it's  a  Campari.  And  notwithstanding  the 
imperial  quality  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
residence,  the  furnishings  on  the  upper 
floors  are  less  palatial  than  men's  dorm, 
circa  freshman  year.  O'Connor's  Spartan 
private  quarters  bespeak  a  monkish  asceti- 
cism: his  bedroom  is  tiny,  with  only  a 
small  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  bureau  with  a 
pile  of  red  skullcaps  on  it;  his  closets  are 
funereal,  filled  with  black  cassocks.  The 
adjoining  office  is  lined  with  books  and 
family  photographs;  a  bottle  of  Tylenol 
sits  on  his  desk.  A  lifelong  insomniac, 
O'Connor  is  up  much  of  the  night,  read- 
ing and  prowling  around  his  office  and 
going  through  thick  folders  of  paperwork. 
By  dawn  he  is  in  his  private  chapel.  "He 
gets  up  and  prays  on  his  knees  in  the  first 
pew  for  an  hour  every  morning  at  six 
A.M.,"  says  Eugene  Kennedy,  a  former 
priest  who  has  stayed  at  the  residence. 
"You  couldn't  fake  that.  You  can  sense 
all  the  years  of  military  discipline  and  ec- 
clesiastical discipline.  He  works  at  his  pi- 
ety. 1  think  there  is  an  enormous  effort  of 
will  involved  in  trying  to  fulfill  all  the  ex- 
pectations the  church  has  of  him,"  adds 
Kennedy,  a  psychology  professor  at  Loy- 
ola University  in  Chicago. 

One  of  those  expectations,  of  course,  is 
ceiibacy.  Cardinal  O'Connor  believes  that 
the  best  candidates  for  the  priesthood  are 
precisely  those  well-adjusted  heterosexual 
men  who  would  otherwise  marry  and  have 
families;  he  says  there's  no  question  he 
too  would  have  had  lots  of  children,  like 
his  brother  and  sisters,  had  he  not  become 
a  priest.  Living  up  to  the  celibacy  require- 
ment has  been  hard  for  him  at  times,  but 
his  answer  to  that  is  the  same  as  his  an- 
swer to  any  other  sort  of  difficulty.  "The 
only  way  1  think  a  normal  human  being 
can  do  it  is  by  prayer  and  discipline  and 
trying  to  absorb  yourself  in  your  work," 
he  says.  "The  difficulty  lies  less  in  the 
flesh  than  in  loneliness;  every  day  is  a  hat 
tie  with  loneliness.  I  think  discouragement 
is  probably  the  most  fierce  of  all  the 
temptations  that  priests  arc  confronted 
with,  but  second  only  to  the  temptation 
of  discouragement  is  the  feeling  of  lOM 
liness,  which  I  think  is  the  essential 
challenge  of  celibacy.  Every  day  you  be 
gin  all  over  again.  At  limes  it's  nol  diffl 
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cult  at  all.  At  times  it's  very  difficult." 

Despite  his  remarkable  drive,  the  ever 
present  temptation  of  discouragement 
clearly  gets  the  best  of  O'Connor  now  and 
then.  His  unyielding  public  certitude 
might  suggest  he  would  at  least  be  con- 
vinced he  is  fulfilling  his  destiny.  After 
all,  as  Eugene  Kennedy  points  out,  "bish- 
ops believe  they  were  divinely  destined  to 
be  successors  to  the  apostles  chosen  by 
Jesus,"  a  thought  that  presumably  ought 
to  confer  some  peace  of  mind.  If  O'Con- 
nor himself  is  to  be  believed,  however, 
that  too  eludes  him.  The  day  after  his  re- 
turn from  Cardinal  O  Fiaich's  funeral  in 
Ireland,  I  ask  him  for  his  own  answer  to 
Ed  Koch's  famous  question,  "How'm  I 
doing?"  O'Connor's  plane  was  delayed 
for  hours  the  night  before,  he  got  home 
very  late,  and  this  morning  he  has  a  fero- 
cious cold  and  a  brutal  schedule  that  will 
send  him  schlepping  all  over  the  city  dur- 
ing the  day  and  to  a  testimonial  dinner  at 
which  he'll  have  to  give  a  speech  in  the 
evening.  Ordinarily  he  seems  to  have  end- 
less reserves  of  energy,  but  right  now  it's 
raining  buckets  outside  and  O'Connor  is 
so  exhausted  he  can  hardly  speak.  "This 
is  going  to  sound  very  noble  and  pious," 
he  says  slowly,  rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  his 
very  eyeballs  hurt,  "but  I  don't  think  I've 
done  a  very  good  job.  I  say  that  because  I 
mean  it.  I  think  if  you  have  any  honesty 
with  yourself  you  look  back  and  ask: 
Where  did  you  expect  to  be  by  now?  What 
did  you  hope  to  accomplish?  What  have 
you  accomplished?  It's  very  difficult  for 
me  to  look  back  over  the  last  six  years  and 
see  what  I  have  accomplished.  I  do  a  lot 
of  pastoral  things  that  are  not  public,  and 
they  are  very  important  to  me — the  fact 
that  I  still  function  as  a  priest,  and  that 
I've  done  my  best  in  that — but  I  really 
don't  see  anything  apart  from  that." 

His  words  hang  in  the  air  for  a  moment. 
"Attendance  at  the  cathedral  has  doubled 
since  I've  been  there,"  he  adds  offhand- 
edly, as  if  the  thought  had  just  occurred  to 
him,  although  it  is  one  he  mentions  rather 
frequently.  4 It  turns  out  not  to  be  quite 
true,  anyway.  "We  have  no  figures  to 
back  that  up,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the 
archdiocese.  "The  cardinal  was  speaking 
metaphorically.")  "But  I  have  to  ask  my- 
self," O'Connor  continues,  "Has  that  to 
do  with  me,  or  was  it  in  the  air?  Is  there  a 
spiritual  resurgence  taking  place?"  He 
closes  his  eyes.  "I  have  to  ask  myself  ev- 
ery day,  Should  I  step  aside  and  let  the 
Holy  Father  appoint  someone  else  who 
might  do  a  better  job?" 

"You  do?"  I  ask,  startled. 

"How  could  I  not?"  he  replies  somber- 
ly. "This  is  a  tremendous  responsibility." 


So  far  there  are  no  indications  the  Holy 
Father  is  anything  less  than  thrilled  with 
Cardinal  O'Connor's  performance.  Some 
priests  claim  that  the  pope  is  a  subtle,  so- 
phisticated man  and  that  he  is  sometimes 
embarrassed  by  O'Connor's  bull-in-the- 
china-shop  approach.  "They  don't  like  a 
fuss,"  says  one  Vatican  insider.  "They 
like  everything  handled  by  a  fine  Roman 
hand:  Keep  it  in  the  velvet  glove,  and 
don't  let  the  squabbles  get  out."  Others 
disagree,  noting  that  O'Connor  has  been 
appointed  to  an  extraordinary  number  of 
Vatican  councils  and  committees,  a  dis- 
tinction that  many  see  as  a  reliable  index 
of  the  pope's  esteem.  Cardinal  O'Connor 
has  another  five  years  before  protocol  dic- 
tates that  he  must  submit  his  resignation 
as  archbishop  of  New  York.  Retirement 
age  doesn't  apply  to  popes,  of  course,  and 
while  many  observers  insist  that  the  Vati- 
can will  not  elect  an  American  pope  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  others  aren't  so  sure. 

At  present,  given  the  values  of  the  cur- 
rent Vatican  administration,  Cardinal 
O'Connor  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  his  impact  is 
likely  to  be  lasting.  "He  has  the  ear  of  the 
pope  in  a  way  no  one  else  has,"  says 
Frances  Kissling  of  Catholics  for  a  Free 
Choice.  "His  influence  over  appointments 


is  like  Reagan's  influence  on  the  Supreme 
Court;  it  means  your  power  outlives  you. 
O'Connor's  own  power  will  grow,  and  the 
church  in  America  will  become  increasing- 
ly polarized  and  authoritarian." 

But  in  the  long  run,  there  is  also  the 
verdict  of  history  to  consider.  O'Connor 
is  not  only  a  fanatic,  in  the  sense  that  any 
religious  zealot  unquestioningly  commit- 
ted to  a  rigid  set  of  beliefs  is  a  fanatic;  he 
is  the  most  effective  and  therefore  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  fanatic — warm, 
personable,  humorous,  eminently  reason- 
able in  conversation,  and  extremely  skill- 
ful at  manipulating  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  power  structures  and  the  media 
that  interpret  them  for  the  masses.  Like  all 
zealots,  he  is  so  obsessed  with  his  chosen 
ideology  that  he  refuses  to  deal  with  the 
world  as  it  really  is,  apparently  believing 
that  if  he  holds  his  ground  it  will  be  magi- 
cally transmogrified  into  the  world  as  he 
wishes  it  could  be.  Those  convinced  that 
God  is  on  their  side  and  everyone  else  had 
better  get  with  the  program  are  always  dan- 
gerous, in  a  democratic  society  or  any  oth- 
er; the  Catholic  Church,  as  Cardinal 
O'Connor  likes  to  point  out,  is  in  no  way  a 
democratic  institution,  and  if  he  had  his 
way  its  decrees  would  govern  the  lives  of  us 
all,  from  the  voting  booth  to  the  bedroom. 
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Cardinal  O'Connor 

But  for  all  his  determination  to  mold 
every  mind  to  his  will,  O'Connor  may 
well  represent  the  last  of  a  dying  breed. 
"The  hierarchical  structures  they  defend 
are  anachronistic  and  nearly  extinct," 
says  Kennedy.  "These  are  people  who  do 
not  perceive  the  irony  of  wearing  medi- 
eval court  dress  in  the  modern  world.  This 
whole  century  is  the  story  of  the  collapse 
of  hierarchical  structures,  and  the  most  re- 
sistant structures  are  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  What  the  pope  is 
doing  is  hastening  the  demise  of  hierarchi- 


cal structures  in  the  church,  because  he's 
reinforcing  them  and  trying  to  resurrect 
that  pyramidal  structure.  It  doesn't  work. 
We  need  a  collegial  church  of  shared  au- 
thority that  listens  before  it  pronounces." 
In  the  view  of  many  current  chroniclers 
of  Catholicism,  future  assessments  of  Car- 
dinal O'Connor  and  his  ilk — or  "the  dino- 
saurs," as  some  call  them — may  not 
prove  particularly  charitable.  "History  is 
very  unkind  to  the  crowd  that's  in  now," 
observes  Father  Richard  McBrien,  the 
theologian.  "They're  the  villains  of  histo- 
ry; they're  the  ones  who  tried  to  stop 
progress.  The  reactionaries  are  never  he- 
roes. It's  the  innovators,  the  people  who 


break  new  ground  and  have  new  ideas, 
that  are  the  heroes  of  history.  The  crowd 
that's  running  things  now  has  been  around 
for  centuries.  They're  always  burning 
books  and  sending  people  off  to  prison, 
banning  things  and  denouncing  people  to 
hell.  But  years  down  the  road,  we  don't 
remember  the  persecutors.  Who  remem- 
bers the  idiots  who  punished  Galileo?  Ev- 
eryone remembers  Galileo.  History  even- 
tually takes  its  revenge  on  people  who  try 
to  reverse  it.  O'Connor  is  a  bishop  of  a 
church  that  no  longer  exists.  He's  behind 
his  time.  He'd  have  been  a  terrific  arch- 
bishop of  New  York  In  the  1950s.  The 
problem  is  that  it's  the  1990s."  □ 


Elena  Ceausescu:  The  Shaping  of  an  Ogress 


(Continued  from  page  125)  from  a  com- 
munal kitchen  at  the  lowest  prices.  Live- 
in  maids  were  supplied  by  the  party.  As 
were  cars  and  drivers,  one  for  the  head  of 
the  house  and  another  to  run  errands,  do 
odd  jobs,  take  the  children  to  school,  or 
their  mother  to  a  special  boutique,  where 
she  could  order  clothes  not  found  in  the 
shops.  When  it  snowed,  the  party  even 
arranged  for  someone  to  shovel  your 
walk.  Much  of  this  was  free.  When  it  was 
not,  the  price  varied  inversely  to  your  po- 
sition. Those  on  top  paid  less  for  better 
goods  and  more  service. 

But  for  Lenutza  Ceausescu,  something 
was  missing.  She  must  have  complained 
to  her  husband,  because  when  Gheorghiu- 
Dej  died  in  1965  and  Ceausescu  took  over 
the  top  spot  in  the  party,  he  created  a  Na- 
tional Council  of  Scientific  Research,  a 
large  group  of  some  eighty  or  ninety 
members  that  included  his  wife.  It  was  his 
way  of  easing  her  into  the  world  of  sci- 
ence. Two  years  later  she  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  industrial  chemistry. 

It  is  virtually  certain  that  Elena  Ceau- 
sescu never  completed  any  course  of 
study  between  the  fourth  grade  and  her 
Ph.D.  Judging  from  the  type  of  books  on 
display  in  her  rooms — Charles  Dickens  to 
Romain  Rolland — she  must  have  tried  to 
make  up  for  her  lack  of  education,  but  Ion 
Pacepa,  a  former  chief  of  intelligence  who 
defected  in  1978,  recalled  that  she  had 
difficulty  even  reading  the  news  and 
would  doze  off,  mouth  open,  the  daily  pa- 
pers spread  open  on  her  lap. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  as  to 
who  actually  wrote  Elena  Ceausescu's 
dissertation  for  her.  Some  insist  it  was  the 
joint  effort  of  a  group  of  scientists  at  the 
Central  Chemical  Institute,  of  which  she 
became  a  director.  Others  point  to  a  par- 


ticular chemist  at  the  institute,  who  was 
co-opted  into  writing  Elena's  thesis  as 
well  as  helping  with  the  two  books,  ten 
patents,  and  thirteen  articles  on  the  syn- 
thesis and  characterization  of  macromo- 
lecular  compounds  which  bear  her  name. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  usually  atten- 
dant on  emigrating,  this  person  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  Romania. 

Why  did  Elena  choose  something  as 
specific  as  science  and  as  demanding  as 
chemistry?  Silviu  Brucan.  the  Ceauses- 
cus'  neighbor  during  the  fifties,  says  that 
in  the  years  when  Lenutza  first  emerged 
into  the  world  of  the  nomenklatura,  the 
two  most  important  women  in  Romanian 
political  life  were  both  chemists.  One  was 
Brucan's  wife,  and  the  other  the  director 
of  the  University  at  Cluj. 

There  is  something  else  to  be  under- 
stood here.  If  ever  there  was  a  nation 
which  nurtured  intellectual  snobbery,  it  is 
Romania.  The  difference  between  the  Ro- 
manian ancien  regime  and  that  of  Western 
Europe  is  a  crackling  and  ruthless  intelli- 
gence, a  habit  of  mind  only  intensified  by 
the  intellectuals  who  discovered  Marx  and 
Engels.  But  pride  in  the  intellect  has, 
throughout  Romania's  history,  often  de- 
generated into  sheer  cunning.  The  Roma- 
nians have  survived  as  a  nation  not  by 
courage  in  battle  but  by  outwitting  and 
outlasting  their  conquerors.  Overrun  by 
the  Romans  (hence  the  name,  Latin-based 
language,  and  pride  in  being  different 
from  their  Slavic  neighbors),  they  were 
later  subjected  to  five  hundred  years  of 
Turkish  suzerainty.  To  appease  the  Turks, 
the  local  aristocracy  kissed  the  hem  of  the 
pasha's  robe  and  carried  him  from  his  bed 
to  his  chair.  "The  head  that  bends." 
counseled  an  old  Romanian  adage, 
"doesn't  get  cut  off." 


Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, the  Austrian  and  Russian  empires 
challenged  the  Turks'  claim  to  the  rich 
farmland,  forests,  and  mineral  wealth  that 
were  Romania's  curse  as  well  as  her  birth- 
right. Besieged  on  all  sides,  this  essential- 
ly feudal  people  had  a  brief,  unhappy 
fling  at  self-government,  then  brought  in  a 
German  dynasty  to  give  their  nation  legiti- 
macy and  autonomy.  Two  good  kings  de- 
livered nationhood  in  1878  and  additional 
territories,  including  Transylvania,  after 
World  War  I.  The  third.  King  Carol  II, 
was  an  abysmal  failure  who  tried  to  ap- 
pease Hitler  and  wound  up  ceding  valu- 
able territory  to  Russia,  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria.  In  danger  of  losing  his  life,  Car- 
ol fled  in  1940  with  $40  million,  nine  rail- 
way cars  crammed  with  El  Grecos  and 
other  valuables,  and  his  mistress,  Elena 
Lupescu.  who  survived  her  royal  lover  to 
inherit  the  wealth. 

The  difference  between  Elena  Lupescu 
and  Elena  Ceausescu  is  that  the  second 
Elena  did  not  get  out  with  the  spoils. 

The  Ceausescu  villa,  called  Primavera 
but  known  in  party  parlance  as  "the 
Objective."  is  protected  from  a  curious 
public  by  a  concrete  wall,  grillwork  forti- 
fied with  sheet  iron,  and  beautifully  plant- 
ed grounds.  But  serenity  stops  at  the  door. 
Like  most  Romanian  villas,  this  one  com- 
bines elements  from  three  cultures — link 
ish,  French,  and  German — a  eross-fcitil 
i/.ation  which  often  produces  charming 
architectural  specimens.  Not  here.  A  bas- 
tard conglomeration  of  Germanic  lump- 
ishness,  Turkish  claustrophobia,  and 
dime-store  French  froufrou,  the  Ceau 
sescu  home  is  an  all-too-apt  metaphor  for 
the  lady  herself. 

The   furniture,    known   in   this   aie.i   .is 
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"Florentine  Renaissance,"  is  pure  party 
issue — cheap  and  clumsy,  mercifully  dis- 
guised with  pale  slipcovers.  The  fabric  in 
the  boiserie  panels  is  rayon,  heightened 
by  Lurex  thread.  There  must  be  a  hundred 
Galle  vases  of  all  sizes  and  three  respect- 
able old  tapestries,  but  everything  else  is 
pure  kitsch,  comrade  kitsch — porcelain 
ballerinas  in  tutus,  synthetic  antimacassars 
with  gold  fringe,  little  china  deer  frisking 
on  tables.  One  of  Madam's  favorite 
touches,  used  throughout,  is  a  floor  lamp 
in  the  shape  of  a  gold  chandelier,  bal- 
anced precariously  on  top  of  a  gilded  pole 
and  hung  with  pieces  of  window  glass 
masquerading  as  prisms.  There  is  gold  in 
some  form  or  other  everywhere,  particu- 
larly in  the  bathrooms,  where  it  glitters  in 
mosaic  ceilings  and  walls,  in  fixtures, 
towel  racks,  and  toilet-paper  holders.  In 
Nicolae's  bathroom,  even  the  toilet  brushes 
(there  are  three  of  them)  are  gold. 

The  clothes  are  gone  now,  at  least  the 
ones  from  the  main  house  itself.  Elena's 
wardrobe  was  so  extensive  that  the  bulk  of 
it — two  thousand  gowns  at  last  count — 
had  to  be  stored  in  surrounding  villas. 
(Unlike  his  wife,  the  president  kept  noth- 
ing; it  is  said  that  his  clothes  and  shoes 
were  burned  after  a  single  wearing,  so  that 
no  one  could  claim  the  distinction  of 
wearing  anything  worn  by  him.) 

Although  she  could  not  improve  her 
mind,  Elena  Ceausescu  did  acquire  the 
outward  trappings  of  a  well-dressed  Com- 
rade Leader's  wife.  But  her  heavy-bodied 
silhouette,  large  hips,  and  low-slung  but- 
tocks were  not  adaptable  to  the  high  fash- 
ion she  loved,  and  the  hundreds  of  dresses 
she  had  copied  from  Vogue  or  Elle  hung 
in  her  closets  unworn.  Her  imminent  ar- 
rival at  the  party  boutique — preceded  by 
warnings  of  "The  Comrade  is  coming" — 
meant  that  other  women  had  to  get  out. 
Wives  of  the  nomenklatura  were  not  per- 
mitted to  order  the  same  model  or  fabric 
as  the  Leader's  wife.  Young  or  pretty 
women  were  not  allowed  near  her,  and  no 
one  dared  compliment  another  woman  in 
her  presence.  Those  charged  with  the  task 
of  dressing  her  still  quake  at  the  memory 
of  her  temper.  "Every  time  I  went  there  I 
gulped  down  a  fistful  of  medicines,"  says 
one  of  these  worker  bees,  displaying  a 
large  bowl  with  a  multicolored  assortment 
of  palliatives  and  pills. 

Nicolae  and  Elena  Ceausescu  had  at 
least  forty  homes,  one  in  each  Roma- 
nian province,  plus  a  number  of  hunting 
lodges.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  bear  hunt- 
er and  a  poor  shot.  To  help  him  amass  his 
enormous  collection  of  trophies,  beaters 
trooped  the  bears  into  the  slaughter  like 


so  many  ducks  in  a  shooting  gallery. 

Of  all  their  homes,  the  Ceausescu  villa 
on  Lake  Snagov  must  be  the  dreariest.  An 
architectural  stew  of  Oriental  modern  and 
Transylvanian  cuckoo  clock,  it  is  like  a 
second-class  hotel  without  customers.  In 
*  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  one  except  family 
was  allowed  inside,  there  are  ungainly 
shoe  mitts  (the  kind  used  in  Russian  mu- 
seums) at  the  front  door  to  prevent  anyone 
from  scratching  the  new  wood  floors. 
These  are  mostly  covered  with  modern 
Persian  rugs,  which  the  maids  were  re- 
quired to  fold  back  in  order  to  clean  un- 
derneath. One  of  Madam's  former  em- 
ployees recalls  that  while  on  her  knees  she 
"would  feel  her  shadow  behind  you, 
standing  there  to  see  if  you  were  actually 
wiping  the  floor."  Once  the  rugs  were  re- 
placed, the  maids  separated  the  long 
fringes  with  a  special  comb.  Outside  the 
house,  trees,  statues,  windows,  and  entire 
outbuildings  were  wrapped  in  plastic 
against  the  weather. 

Working  for  the  First  Family  of  Roma- 
nia was  unpleasant.  Maids  were  not  al- 
lowed in  the  house  until  the  Comrade  and 
his  wife  awoke,  but  were  expected  to 
clean  and  polish  from  around  seven  A.M. 
until  the  family  went  to  bed.  Under  con- 
stant supervision,  they  were  not  permitted 


to  stop  except  for  lunch.  They  received 
their  instructions  indirectly,  through  the 
housekeeper,  and  were  referred  to  by 
Madam  as  "idiot,"  "animal,"  and  "stu- 
pid," as  in  "Tell  that  animal  to  clean 
the .  .  . "  The  family's  two  Labradors  were 
treated  well,  however.  Sheets  were 
thrown  over  a  bedroom  sofa  for  them  at 
night,  and  there  is  a  special  set  of  steps  in 
the  swimming  pool,  making  it  easy  for 
them  to  climb  out. 

The  Ceausescus  employed  a  chef  who 
cooked  only  for  members  of  the  family  in 
individual  orders.  If  the  president  wanted 
zucchini,  one  portion  was  prepared.  Food 
was  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Meals  for 
the  servants  were  se.it  over  from  the  party 
kitchen,  and  leftovers  (down  to  a  single 
slice  of  salami)  were  sent  back,  so  the 
Ceausescus  would  not  be  charged  for  them. 
It  was  the  same  with  flowers.  Every  other 
day,  the  Ceausescu  home  was  provided 
with  fresh  blossoms,  which  were  later  re- 
turned to  the  party  greenhouse  to  be  resold. 

But  the  biggest  issue  for  servants  and 
citizens  alike  was  food.  More  than  heat 
and  light,  products  of  a  modern  technol- 
ogy, the  right  to  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
sacred  in  an  agrarian  economy.  First, 
Ceausescu  robbed  the  peasants  of  their 
farms  through  forced  collectivization  and 
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industrialization.  He  then  razed  their  cot- 
tages and  villages,  depositing  them  in 
five-  and  six-story  cement  structures  pro- 
vided with  outhouses  to  make  them  feel  at 
home.  Finally,  he  deprived  them  of  the 
fruit  of  their  labors.  Romania  has  some  of 
the  richest  soil  in  Europe,  but  during  the 
eighties,  Ceausescu  exported  almost  the 
entire  output  to  help  pay  off  his  foreign 
debt,  incurred  from  importing  oil  to  feed 
giant  refineries  and  petrochemical  plants, 
pet  projects  of  his  "scientific"  wife. 

To  rationalize  the  semi-starvation  in- 
flicted on  the  people,  the  Ceausescus  in- 
augurated a  "Program  of  Scientific  Nour- 
ishment" in  1982,  which  created  a  "Ra- 
tional Nourishment  Commission,"  de- 
creed which  segments  of  the  population 
were  overeating  for  their  jobs,  and  man- 
dated the  number  of  calories  they  re- 
quired. Milk  and  meat  were  rarely  avail- 
able, and  many  children  born  in  the  last 
ten  years  have  never  seen  an  orange  or  a 
banana. 

It  was  the  old  people  who  queued  for 
hours  in  the  cold  to  elicit  a  sheep's  head 
from  the  butcher  or  a  couple  of  blackened 
apples  from  the  produce  store.  The  others 
could  not  leave  their  jobs  long  enough  to 
get  to  the  front  of  the  line.  But  the 
Ceausescus  ate  very  well  indeed.  The 
menu  for  Elena's  last  birthday  party  in- 
cluded three  varieties  of  large-grain  cavi- 
ar, pate  de  foie  gras,  and  fifteen  kinds  of 
meat,  fowl,  and  fish — filet  mignon,  roast 
beef,  baby  pork,  pork  chops  and  pork 
loin,  venison,  roast  turkey,  Cornish  game 
hens,  pheasant,  lobster,  frogs'  legs, 
smoked  salmon,  and  three  kinds  of  trout. 
Daughter  Zoia,  it  was  discovered  after  the 
revolution,  fed  her  dogs  imported  veal 
which  she  weighed  out  for  them  on  a  gold 
metal  scalf\ 

Attitudes  toward  the  Ceausescu  chil- 
dren are  divided.  At  forty-two,  Va- 
lentin, the  eldest,  is  the  most  popular.  He 
attended  graduate  school  in  the  sixties  in 
London,  where  he  got  a  Ph.D.  in  science 
and  a  long  hairdo.  Miniskirts  and  long 
hair  were  verboten  in  Ceausesru's  Roma- 
nia. Police  on  the  beat  slashed  girls'  skirts 
and  hustled  boys  into  barbershops  for 
haircuts. 

Valentin  married  Iordana  Borila, 
daughter  of  a  Jewish  mother  and  an  old 
cadre  whom  his  father  disliked.  This  half- 
Jewish  daughter-in-law  was  an  embarrass- 
ment to  Ceausescu,  who  never  hesitated 
to  exploit  the  anti-Semitism  that  is  an  in- 
grained part  of  Romanian  life.  The  young 


couple  moved  into  a  two-room  apartment 
in  a  Bucharest  suburb,  the  home  of  an  aver- 
age worker.  Iordana  was  not  allowed  in  the 
Ceausescu  house,  although  her  son,  their 
only  grandchild,  was  taken  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  ago,  Valentin  suc- 
cumbed to  family  pressure  by  separating 
from  Iordana  and  accepting  a  position  on 
the  Central  Committee.  Unlike  his  sister 
and  brother,  who  tried  to  escape  during 
the  revolution,  he  turned  himself  in  the 
day  after  his  parents'  flight.  In  spite  of  a 
commendatory  letter  from  his  colleagues 
at  the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Physics,  he  re- 
mains in  jail,  awaiting  trial.  Like  his  sib- 
lings, he  hated  his  mother. 

Daughter  Zoia,  forty-one  years  old,  a 
mathematician,  collector  of  antique  books, 
and  dog  lover,  has,  like  her  younger 
brother,  Nicu,  left  a  trail  of  promiscuity 
and  alcoholism  all  over  Romania.  When 
Zoia  fell  in  love  with  a  young  doctor,  her 
mother  was  furious  because  he  was  not 
political;  after  an  aborted  elopement  to 
Hungary,  the  young  man's  father  was  re- 
moved from  his  position  teaching  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Cluj. 

Friends  say  that  even  though  Zoia  could 
not  help  herself,  she  was  instrumental  in 
getting  others  out.  Maids  in  the  Ceausescu 
house  report  that  the  unhappy  woman 
took  to  locking  herself  in  an  apartment 
there  for  days  at  a  time  with  her  dogs, 
chain-smoking  and  drinking.  No  one  was 
allowed  in  to  clean.  When  she  finally 
emerged,  the  stench  was  terrible.  During 
one  of  these  bouts,  she  was  in  such  a  stu- 
por that  she  didn't  realize  the  dog  on  her 
bed  had  given  birth  to  puppies. 

Elena  demanded  total  control  over  her 
children's  lives.  She  had  them  followed 
and  had  microphones  installed  in  their 
bedrooms.  She  did  this  even  to  Nicu.  the 
youngest  and  her  favorite.  "Every  two 
hours  we  have  to  tell  the  lady  what  he  is 
doing,"  Nicu's  guards  complained  to  his 
close  friend  Radu  Ioanid.  "Every  two 
hours!  What  he  is  eating,  what  he  is  drink- 
ing, who  he  is  fucking. 

Disappointed  in  their  first  two  children, 
Elena  and  Nicolae  Ceausescu  competed 
for  Nicu's  love.  Pampered,  fawned  over, 
and  designated  heir  apparent,  Nicu  is  said 
to  be  extremely  bright  with  a  memory  that 
rivals  that  of  his  father.  At  thirty,  howev- 
er, he  still  sucked  his  thumb,  twirling  a 
long  hair — usually  from  a  girlfriend — 
around  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand  as  a 
■  ddler  might  stroke  his  blanket.  Asked  if 
Nicu  was  a  sadomasochist  as  reported, 
Radu  answers  that  he  "wanted  either  to 
hurt  or  be  hurt." 

"Sentimental"  is  a  Romanian  euphe- 
mism for  extensive  sexual  activity,  and  it 


is  an  adjective  constantly  applied  to  Nicu, 
whose  only  serious  love  affair  was  thwart- 
ed by  his  mother  because  the  girl  was  part 
Jewish.  An  angry  mama's  boy,  a  drunk, 
and  a  coward,  Nicu  blamed  others  for  his 
actions.  He  held  his  mother  responsible 
for  his  drinking,  and  reportedly  allowed  a 
member  of  the  Securitate  to  take  the  rap 
for  him  when  he  ran  over  a  pedestrian. 
Still,  his  friends,  male  and  female,  remain 
loyal.  They  say  he  has  charisma. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  late  1960s,  be- 
fore Elena's  rise  to  power,  when  her 
husband  enjoyed  national  and  internation- 
al prestige.  This  was  just  after  he  had 
eliminated  his  rivals,  consolidated  his  po- 
sition, and — most  important — pointedly 
refused  to  join  Russia  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  sending  troops 
to  quell  the  Czechoslovak  rebellion. 
Ceausescu 's  support  for  Dubcek's  Com- 
munist Party  and  condemnation  of  armed 
intervention  assured  his  people,  always 
sensitive  to  foreign  domination,  that  they 
had  a  leader  who  would  keep  the  Russians 
from  repeating  their  postwar  infestation  of 
Romanian  life. 

It  also  provided  the  rationale  for  the 
West's  misguided  attachment  to  the  most 
repressive  dictator  in  Eastern  Europe. 
When  human-rights  organizations  pointed 
to  the  horror  that  was  life  in  Ceausescu's 
Romania  during  the  seventies  and  eight- 
ies, they  were  told  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  because  Ceausescu  had  defied 
Russia  he  was  Our  Man  in  the  Eastern  Bloc. 
Through  this  one  stroke  of  diplomacy — 
underscored  by  grandstanding  gestures 
like  sending  his  athletes  to  the  boycotted 
Olympics  in  Los  Angeles  in  1984 — Ceau- 
sescu earned  and  retained  Romania's 
most-favored-nation  status  until  1988,  a 
privilege  that  helped  keep  his  disastrous 
economy  afloat. 

But  1971  was  the  real  watershed  of  the 
Ceausescu  era.  In  June  of  that  year,  Nico- 
lae and  Elena  traveled  to  the  Orient, 
where  they  fell  in  love  with  the  cult  of 
Mao.  Henry  Kissinger  explains  what  must 
have  captivated  their  imagination.  "In 
those  days,  China  was  less  dry  and  bu- 
reaucratic than  Russia.  If  you  were  in  Chi- 
na, you  would  have  seen  a  nation  totally 
focused  on  one  leader.  There  was  an  ex- 
traordinary impression  not  only  of  mono 
lithic  power  and  the  authority  to  enforce 
your  will,  but  also  a  sense  of  reverence  in 
the  presence  of  Mao.  People  wanted  to  do 
what  Mao  wanted  them  to  do.  He  was  a 
quasi-religious  figure.  I  can  see  how  a  peas 
ant  boy  and  girl  would  he  attracted. 

Determined  to  transplant  Chinese  hero 
worship   to    the    Balkans.    Nicolae    and 
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Elena  ordered  Ceausescu  legends  created 
and  Ceausescu  words  enshrined.  Mao's 
I  Little  Red  Book  spawned  volume  after 
volume  of  Ceausescu  speeches  (at  least 
thirty  by  the  time  he  died),  all  bound  in 
red  leather.  Romanian  writers  turned  out 
paeans  to  the  Comrade  Leader.  Workers 
were  taken  out  of  their  factories,  soldiers 
off  their  posts,  children  out  of  school,  and 
directors  off  the  stage  to  produce  enor- 
mous demonstrations,  "spontaneous"  dis- 
plays of  love  for  the  Leader — stadium  art 
complete  with  chanting. 

Spearheading  this  drive  toward  the  de- 
ification of  her  husband  was  Elena,  who 
told  Nicolae  that  he,  like  Mao,  belonged 
to  the  pantheon  of  the  greats — a  hero  born 
from  the  people  who  deserved  to  be  wor- 
shiped. Egged  on  by  his  wife,  surrounded 
by  the  media  blitz  he  himself  helped  set 
into  motion,  Ceausescu  eventually  came 
to  believe  his  own  propaganda.  Roma- 
nians, raised  in  the  anti-religious  atmo- 
sphere of  Communism,  use  words  like 
"demigod"  when  they  try  to  describe  the 
megalomania  which  eventually  consumed 
Nicolae  Ceausescu. 

Up  until  1971,  Elena  had  shown  little 
or  no  interest  in  politics,  but  two  months 
after  their  trip  to  the  Orient  she  emerged 
like  a  political  Venus  on  the  half  shell,  a 
ripened  pundit,  the  only  woman  to  appear 
on  the  reviewing  stand  during  the  celebra- 
tions for  Romania's  National  Day.  The 
next  year  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee, 
graduating  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
1973.  In  1980  she  was  named  first  deputy 
prime  minister  in  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, putting  her  in  second  position  after 
her  husband.  Complimentary  titles  were 
created  to  make  up  for  the  credentials  she 
so  obviously  lacked.  On  International 
Women's  Day  in  1982  she  was  extolled  as 
"comrade  academician  doctor  engineer 
Elena  Ceausescu,  outstanding  activist  of 
party  and  state,  eminent  personage  of  Ro- 
manian and  international  science." 

As  Elena's  star  rose,  the  quality  of  life 
in  Romania  declined.  Shortly  after 
Ceausescu  came  to  power,  he  embarked 
on  an  anti-abortion  campaign,  which 
many  say  grew  out  of  Elena's  desire  to 
enlarge  her  husband's  domain,  and  others 
attribute  to  their  shared  puritanism.  What- 
ever the  reason,  monitors  were  placed  in 
factories  to  determine  when  a  woman  was 
pregnant  and  to  make  sure  she  gave  birth. 
Abortion  brought  swift  punishment — 
fines  for  mothers,  imprisonment  for  doc- 
tors. Women  who  could  not  get  milk  or 
enough  food  for  the  children  they  already 
had  were  forced  to  bear  more  babies. 


whom  they  abandoned  to  overpopulated 
and  primitively  equipped  orphanages.  At 
the  same  time,  friends  tell  how  Nicu's  preg- 
nant girlfriend,  whom  Elena  detested,  was 
taken  on  his  mother's  orders  to  the  party 
hospital,  where  she  was  strapped  down  and 
subjected  to  an  unwanted  abortion. 

As  second-in-command  during  the 
eighties,  Elena  Ceausescu  approved  im- 
portant domestic  appointments,  screened 
according  to  personal  criteria  having  to  do 
with  how  well  the  applicants  treated  her. 
Placing  herself  squarely  between  the  pres- 
ident and  his  advisers,  the  Leader's  wife 
demonstrated  her  power  by  calling  Roma- 
nian ministers  by  their  first  names,  speak- 
ing to  them  in  the  familiar,  singular  form 
of  the  verb  she  should  have  reserved  for 
children,  servants,  and  animals.  No  one 
could  get  to  the  president  without  her  ap- 
proval. Everyone  was  afraid  to  tell  him 
the  truth. 

"His  ministers  and  diplomats  would 
tell  him  nothing,"  says  New  York  rabbi 
Arthur  Schneier,  who  spoke  periodically 
with  Ceausescu  about  human  rights  and 
religious  freedom.  Mircea  Malitza,  a  for- 
mer ambassador  to  the  United  States,  was 
dismissed  when  he  warned  that  because 
of  its  human-rights  violations  Romania 
was  about  to  lose  its  most-favored-na- 


tion status.  "I  didn't  send  him  to  Wash- 
ington to  give  me  this  kind  of  news," 
said  Ceausescu. 

This  self-generated  blindness  perpetuat- 
ed tragedies  like  the  AIDS  crisis.  Follow- 
ing medical  practices  discarded  in  the 
West  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  new- 
born babies  were  routinely  given  blood 
transfusions  to  stimulate  growth.  Some  of 
that  blood  was  infected  with  HIV.  But  the 
doctors  who  discovered  the  epidemic  in 
children  were  intimidated  into  silence  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  of  life  in  Roma- 
nia that  microphones  were  hidden  not 
only  in  hotel  rooms  and  restaurants,  but  in 
the  bedrooms  of  the  nomenklatura,  en- 
abling Elena  to  control  the  party  hierarchy 
through  sexual  blackmail.  It  is  often  said 
that  Madam's  taste  for  pornography  was 
the  raison  d'etre  of  these  bedroom  tapes, 
but  power  was  far  more  titillating  to  Elena 
than  sex.  Information  obtained  this  way 
was  used  to  feed  her  husband's  phobic 
distrust  of  associates,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  the  regime,  at  least  forty  members  of 
the  Ceausescu  and  Petrescu  families  re- 
placed officials  in  high  government  posts. 

People  who  knew  Ceausescu  at  the  end 
refer  to  his  obvious  paranoia.  His  great 
fears  were  poisoning  and  contamination. 
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Ion  Pacepa,  the  former  chief  of  intelli- 
gence, says  that  Fidel  Castro  once  told 
Ceausescu  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot 
by  the  C.I. A.  to  rub  the  insides  of  his 
shoes  with  a  substance  guaranteed  to 
make  his  hair  fall  out.  After  this,  Ceau- 
sescu, who  had  the  same  fixation  on  his 
wavy  hair  as  Castro  had  on  his  beard,  in- 
sisted that  his  clothes  be  checked  for  con- 
tamination and  kept  in  sealed  plastic  bags 
until  they  were  worn. 

Flowers  offered  by  schoolchildren  in 
staged  expressions  of  love  were  always 
checked  for  foreign  substances  and 
sprayed  with  disinfectant  before  being 
presented  to  the  Leader.  The  Ceausescus 
traveled  with  their  own  chef  and  had  their 
food  tasted  before  touching  it  themselves. 
William  Luers,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  European  affairs  at  the  time  of 
the  Ceausescus'  1978  visit  to  the  United 
States,  flew  with  them  in  their  Jetstar.  He 
says  that  Nicolae  and  Elena  sat  alone  dur- 
ing the  entire  trip  playing  cards,  speaking 
to  none  of  their  ministers  and  allowing 
themselves  to  be  interrupted  only  by  the 
head  of  the  Ceausescu  guard,  a  "tiny  little 
general"  who  appeared  from  the  back  of 
the  plane  at  regular  intervals  with  a  bottle 
of  alcohol  which  he  poured  over  their 
hands  to  cleanse  them  "like  an  ablution." 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  of  Romanian  life  that 
Elena  Ceausescu,  whose  vulgar  speech 
offended  her  literate  countrymen,  was  in  a 
position  to  exercise  almost  total  control 
over  the  educational,  artistic,  and  cultural 
life  of  Romania  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
"Cultural  genocide"  is  the  charge  lev- 
eled at  her  by  Mircea  Raceanu,  a  former 
member  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  who 
was  facing  a  death  sentence  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  This  accusation  is  con- 
firmed by  educators,  artists,  and  writers, 
who  tell  stories  about  Elena's  intellectu- 
al and  cultural  impoverishment  to  prove 
the  point. 

In  1989,  the  president  of  the  Romanian 
Academy  suggested  to  the  Leader's  wife 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Roma- 
nians, longtime  intellectual  satellites  of 
the  French,  to  do  something  to  mark  the 
bicentennial  of  the  French  Revolution. 
"Why  should  we  help  Mitterrand  with  his 
revolution?"  she  demanded.  "We  don't 
want  his  revolution  around  here!"  When 
it  was  explained  to  her  that  this  was  nei- 
ther a  current  nor  a  cultural  revolution 
as  she  seemed  to  think,  but  a  landmark 
in  European  history  which  had  taken 
place  two  hundred  years  earlier,  she  still 


objected.  "It's  an  old  one.  We  don't 
need  it,"  she  decreed. 

As  Mihnea  Gheorghiu,  a  writer  and 
Shakespearean  translator,  put  it,  you  had 
to  run  a  "slalom"  around  Elena  to  get 
anything  accomplished.  When  he  was 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Sciences,  he  begged  Mme.  Ceau- 
sescu in  her  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Council  of  Education  and  Science  to  con- 
sider promoting  the  social  as  well  as  the 
political  sciences.  "What  social  sci- 
ences?" she  asked.  He  mentioned  several, 
ending  with  philosophy.  "Philosophy? 
We  don't  need  that  at  all!  You  have  the 
speeches  of  the  Comrade.  That's  all  the 
philosophy  you  need!" 

What  Romanians  resented  most  about 
Elena  Ceausescu  was  her  malevolent  de- 
sire to  destroy  what  she  could  not  under- 
stand. Intellectuals  who  had  been  lured 
into  the  party  through  promises  of  liberal- 
ization in  the  late  sixties  complain  that 
from  the  time  she  began  to  gain  influence 
over  her  husband,  cultural  and  intellectual 
life  in  Romania  plummeted.  Libraries  and 
bookstores  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
subscribe  to  foreign  periodicals  or  buy 
foreign  books,  but  were  forced  to  display 
all  thirty  volumes  of  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  Nicolae  Ceausescu  and  the  scientific 
treatises  dishonestly  attributed  to  his  wife. 
Literature,  a  victim  of  fear,  degenerated 
into  what  Romanian  writers  call  the 
"wooden  language"  of  the  regime,  a  spe- 
cies of  circumlocution  developed  to  skirt 
the  truth  with  ready-made,  party-inspired 
phrases  signifying  nothing. 

Elena  Ceausescu  never  absorbed  more 
than  the  outward  trappings  of  the 
world  she  controlled — well-cut  clothes  to 
cover  an  ungainly  body,  degrees  and  hon- 
ors to  camouflage  a  primitive  soul.  Unlike 
former  political  despoilers,  who  left  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  the  nation 
intact,  she  and  her  husband  undermined 
every  aspect  of  Romanian  society.  "The 
Romanian  people  were  penguins,"  says 
Mihnea  Gheorghiu,  repeating  a  joke  cur- 
rently making  the  rounds  in  Bucharest. 
"They  stood  in  the  cold  and  flapped  their 
wings.  Now  they  are  Dalmatians — all 
spots  and  bark." 

One  of  the  things  they  are  yelping  at 
loudest  is  the  House  of  the  Republic — a 
twelve-story,  400,000-square-foot  symbol 
of  the  financial,  psychological,  and  cul- 
tural rape  of  Romania.  Started  in  1984  as 
the  new  headquarters  for  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  this 
structure  with  its  one-thou.  and-plus 
rooms  above  ground  and  three  levels  of 
tunnels,  bunkers,  and  atomic  shelters  be- 


low has  already  cost  the  nation  in  excess  of 
a  billion  dollars  and  is  not  yet  completed.  It 
lies  at  the  end  of  the  new  Boulevard  of 
Socialist  Victory,  broader  than  the 
Champs-Elysees,  lined  by  huge  apartment 
buildings  designed  to  house  1,500  fam- 
ilies of  the  Communist  elite.  To  build  this 
complex,  an  entire  section  of  old  Bucharest 
was  razed.  Nearly  50,000  people  lost  their 
homes.  Historical  monuments,  churches, 
synagogues,  an  ancient  monastery  on  a  hill , 
the  hill  itself,  and  the  first  morgue  in  Eu- 
rope were  all  bulldozed  out  of  history. 

The  Ceausescus  visited  every  Saturday 
to  assess  the  progress  of  this  monument  to 
themselves,  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  of 
fountains  were  turned  on  to  impress  them, 
even  in  the  snow.  In  the  beginning, 
Elena's  suggestions  were  disregarded  by 
Nicolae,  but  by  the  end  she  was  the  one  in 
charge,  frustrating  architects  and  engi- 
neers by  picking  up  entire  rooms  from  the 
model,  directing  that  they  be  moved 
somewhere  else. 

Architect  Mariana  Celac  describes  the 
complex  as  "a  cancer  developing  in  the 
center  of  town,"  and  compares  the  House 
of  the  Republic  to  buildings  commis- 
sioned by  Mussolini,  Stalin,  and  Hitler. 
"You  will  find  a  balcony  in  every  project 
of  this  sort,"  she  says,  "the  leader  on  the 
balcony  and  the  people  down  below." 
Certainly,  one  of  the  more  bizarre  features 
of  this  gigantic  building  is  an  unfinished 
concrete  platform  at  the  end  of  the  lawn, 
facing  a  huge  square.  This  platform  was 
to  have  been  propelled  by  hydraulic  eleva- 
tors, causing  Ceausescu  to  appear  as  if 
from  nowhere,  raising  him  to  a  point  high 
above  the  crowd,  from  which  he  might 
address  them. 

This  is  almost  too  easy  a  metaphor  for 
the  gulf  between  the  Ceausescus  and  the 
Romanian  people  that  finally  brought 
them  down — a  dizzying  plunge  for  which 
Elena  Ceausescu  was  largely  responsible. 
No  dictator  with  a  sense  of  the  people 
would  have  left  his  country  in  the  middle 
of  a  budding  revolution  to  go  abroad,  as 
Nicolae  Ceausescu  left  Romania  for  Iran 
in  December  of  1989.  And  having  made 
this  colossal  blunder,  no  self-protective 
tyrant  would  have  ever  come  home.  But 
the  only  adviser  Ceausescu  trusted,  the 
person  he  left  in  command,  was  his  wile. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  she 
urged  him  to  fire  on  the  people  of  Timi- 
soara,  predicting  that  they  would  "run 
like  rabbits."  Politically  tone-deaf,  vin- 
dictive by  nature,  it  was  Elena  Ceausescu 
who  allowed  her  husband  to  return  to  Bu 
charest  to  punish  the  nation  that  hated 
them  both. 

The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history  I  I 
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Prenuptials 


(Continued  from  page  129)  says,  she  did 
manage  to  negotiate  a  postnuptial  agree- 
ment which  gave  her  half  the  increase  in 
value  of  their  Beverly  Hills  mansion  and 
other  goodies  worth  over  a  million  dol- 
lars. Soon  after  they  reached  that  agree- 
ment, however,  she  stopped  going  to  their 
marriage  counselor  and  the  six-year  mar- 
riage ended  with  a  bitter  divorce.  "It's 
like  getting  a  job  with  a  big  title  and  no 
increase  in  salary  or  benefits,"  says  Faret, 
who  thinks  women  should  never  sign  an 
agreement  they  aren't  completely  happy 
with.  "The  sex  and  the  money  are  con- 
nected in  the  mind  of  the  man.  A  woman 
could  be  the  best  mother,  wife,  or  hostess, 
but  it  only  counts  what  you  do  at  night 
when  the  lights  are  turned  off.  They  want 
the  earth  to  move." 

You  have  to  be  cautious,"  says 
Spago  regular  and  bachelor-about- 
town,  TV-commercials  director  Danny 
Vinokur.  "I'm  a  marketing  guy.  I  look  at 
trends  and  what  I've  seen  with  my  friends 
is  that  being  idealistic  and  romantic  could 
probably  cause  problems.  I've  seen  nice 
guys  with  money  who  wanted  prenuptial 
contracts  and  they  were  cried  out  of  it. 
And  you  know  what?  All  of  them  were 
taken.  I  hear  girls  talking  about  other  girls 
who  are  'on  the  dollar  plan.'  These  are  the 
women  who  get  ahold  of  a  guy's  credit 
cards  and  spend  thousands  before  the  guy 
realizes  what's  happening." 

To  prevent  these  "accidents"  or  sur- . 
renderings,  the  agents,  business  manag- 
ers, and  attorneys  of  L.A.'s  rich  and 
powerful  think  that  prenuptial  agreements 
should  be  mandatory  for  all  their  clients, 
male  and  female.  Business-manager-to- 
the-rich-and-famous  Fred  Altman  ex- 
plains that  his  office  even  offers  an  option 
to  revoke  the  prenuptial  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod. "We  have  a  provision  that  can  be 
inserted  stating  that  if  the  marriage  is  still 
there  after  three  years,  either  or  both  have 
the  option  to  convert  from  separate  to 
joint  property."  And  how  many  takers 
have  there  been?  "So  far  none." 

Actor  James  Woods  considers  lawyer 
Dennis  Wasser  his  "new  best  friend"  be- 
cause Wasser  got  an  airtight  prenuptial  for 
Woods  when  he  married  Sarah  Owen  last 
year.  "Dennis  put  it  up  on  his  bookshelf. 
I  said,  'Aren't  you  supposed  to  file 
those?'  He  said,  'No,  it's  just  inventory 
for  the  bookshelf.  I  know  this  woman, 
and  you'll  be  back  here  within  six 
months,  and  she'll  be  after  you  for  a  lot  of 
money.'  He  was  off  by  four  days."  Ac- 


cording to  Woods,  the  marriage  fell  apart 
shortly  after  the  wedding  coordinator  and 
her  husband  introduced  Owen  to  another 
man.  The  prenuptial  agreement  "saved 
my  life,"  he  says  gratefully.  "My  life 
would  have  been  a  sheer  and  utter  disaster 
without  it." 

Because  they  are  so  heavily  weighted 
toward  the  "haves,"  and  because 
they  are  at  odds  with  California's  commu- 
nity-property laws,  prenuptials  are  very 
heavily  scrutinized  by  the  courts,  says 
Judge  Richard  Denner,  of  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court.  And  they  are  often  con- 


he  prenuptial 

contract  is  rarely 

discussed  outside  the 

inner  sanctum  of 

the  counselor  s  chamber. 

If  you  really 

want  to  throw  ice  water 

on  romance, 

bring  it  up  in  bed. 


tested,  "because  you  might  as  well  give  it 
a  shot."  But  if  the  prenuptial  was  signed 
at  least  a  month  before  the  wedding, 
drawn  up  by  competent  lawyers,  full  dis- 
closure of  assets  was  made,  and  both  of 
the  people  involved  are  considered  "so- 
phisticated," it  will  stick.  At  age  twenty- 
three,  Cristina  Ferrare  signed  a  prenuptial 
contract  before  marrying  John  DeLorean, 
who  was  twenty-five  years  older.  When 
she  sued  to  have  the  agreement  overturned 
twelve  years  later,  she  lost.  Why?  The 
court  said  that  she  was  "no  babe  in  the 
woods."  Explains  Judge  Denner,  "What 
you're  looking  for  is  someone  who  is 
sucked  in  or  didn't  understand  or  who  was 
pushed." 

Somehow,  not  that  many  of  the  glitzy 
Hollywood  rich  and  those  they  marry  fit 
that  particular  description.  To  make  life  in 
this  mistrustful  and  litigious  fast  lane  easi- 


er, though,  Dennis  Wasser  advocates 
turning  the  wedding  bonds  into  a  typical 
Hollywood  deal:  putting  the  whole  mar- 
riage up  for  option  at  regular  intervals. 
"Why  not  have  a  marriage  contract  with 
options  to  renew?  Let's  have  a  Five-year 
contract  and  if  you  want  to  renew  it  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  sit  down  and  negotiate 
it."  Such  a  system,  Wasser  believes, 
would  alleviate  a  lot  of  fear  about  merging 
sex  and  commitment  among  the  edgy 
heartbreakers  he  represents.  "I  now  have 
people  coming  in  saying,  'What  do  I 
need?  A  waiver  on  herpes  or  aids?  Do 
I  need  a  health  form?'  Because  now  we 
have  lawsuits  by  one  person  accusing  the 
other  of  giving  that  person  these  diseases. 
Next  we're  going  to  have  to  have  waivers 
on  this  or  we're  going  to  have  videotapes 
of  the  parties  discussing  their  sexual  rela- 
tionship— put  it  on  tape  as  a  record  so  we 
know  whether  or  not  there's  disclosure." 

How  has  it  all  come  to  this?  "I  think 
our  society  is  really  focusing  on  an  inabil- 
ity to  have  intimacy,"  says  Beverly  Hills 
attorney  Lance  Spiegel.  "Let's  be  realis- 
tic, you  know.  Things  don't  go  on  forev- 
er. Divorce  can  be  very  expensive  and  so 
let's  keep  our  space."  "Americans  are  so 
litigious  it's  a  way  to  carve  out  an  area 
where  we're  not  going  to  fight  anymore," 
says  Patty  Glaser  from  behind  a  black 
marble  triangular-shaped  desk  that  once 
belonged  to  Johnny  Carson.  "Divorce  has 
become  so  ugly.  You  sit  there  and  you 
can't  believe  what  people  say  to  each  oth- 
er. It's  a  joke  this  is  a  no-fault  state.  If 
you  can't  get  the  stuff  out  about  the  af- 
fairs, the  drugs,  and  the  alcohol  abuse  be- 
cause of  no-fault,  you  get  it  out  when  you 
fight  over  child  custody.  People  fight  over 
hand  towels  in  guest  bathrooms!  I  did  not 
go  to  law  school  for  this.  The  reason  I 
encourage  prenuptials  for  everybody  is 
because  there  is  such  pettiness  and  anger 
in  divorce.  If  you  can  take  something  ugly 
out  of  divorce,  you  are  doing  a  service  for 
society." 

Mother  Teresa  and  the  pope  may  not 
agree,  but  this  is  Hollywood  after  all, 
where  the  only  true  romance  may  be  up  on 
the  screen.  "By  the  time  you're  ready  for 
your  second  marriage,"  says  a  newly  en- 
gaged CAA  agent,  "you're  not  willing  to 
give  away  what  you  earned  the  first  thirty- 
five  years  of  your  life."  In  lotusland, 
where  everything  else  is  consistently  over- 
hyped,  the  expectations  that  a  marriage 
will  become  a  blockbuster  don't  seem  to 
be  very  high.  "I'm  like  the  German  rock- 
et scientist  Wernher  von  Braun,"  says  a 
recently  divorced  agent  about  to  take  an- 
other marital  plunge.  "I  aim  for  the  stars 
but  I  hit  London."  □ 
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New  York -116  Wooster  Sireet  Soho  Tel  212-219-0660 


Paris  ■  15  rue  du  Dragon  6eme  T6I45-44-94-40 


Play  ball:  Clockwise  from  left, 
Paul  Simon  at  bat,  Christopher  Reeve 
and  Christie  Brinkley  on  deck, 
P.R.  honcho  John  Scanlon 
sportscasting,  George  Plimpton  in 
the  infield,  and  Mort  Zuckerman 
on  the  pitcher's  mound. 
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UMPIRE  STATE 


•  It's  fly  balls  on  the  field  and 
highballs  in  the  stands  the  third 
Saturday  of  August,  when  the  Writ- 
ers pit  themselves  against  the  Artists 
in  a  furious  game  of  Softball  out  be- 
hind the  East  Hampton  A&P.  It's  a 
power  play  of  a  different  sort  on  this 
field  when  media  Pooh-Bah  Mort 
Zuckerman  is  on  the  mound  and 
Christopher  Reeve  is  hitting  a  grand 
slam,  making  this  event  a  surefire 
summer  spectacle. 
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SAID  AND  DUNNE 

^  The  handwriting  was  on  the  back- 
w  room  wall  of  Mortimer's.  There, 
scrawled  for  all  to  see,  was  Hector  Pa- 
radiso's  bloodstained  death  note  reveal- 
ing his  murderer's  name.  Extracted 
from  Dominick  Dunne's  hit  novel  An 
Inconvenient  Woman,  this  plot  detail 
was  just  one  of  the  decorative  elements 
for  a  party  celebrating  the  book's  publi- 
cation. It  was  the  kind  of  New  York 
social  gathering  that  Pauline  Mendel- 
son,  another  character  in  the  novel, 
would  have  loved.  Walking  into  the 
festivities,  she  would  have  found  herself 
surrounded  by  eastern-establishment 
types,  new-money  tenderfeet,  hotshot 
power  brokers,  and  literary  bigwigs. 
And  a  reproduction  of  Van  Gogh's 
White  Roses  was  hanging  over  the  bar. 


Peer  pressure:  Socialite  Joanne  Cummings  leans  on 
Dominick  Dunne's  shoulder. 


Cosmetics  case:  Revlon's 
Ronald  Perelman. 


Executive  sweet:  ITT  C.E.O.  Rand  Araskog 
and  his  wife,  Jessie. 


Seeing  red:  Boaz  Mazor  and 
Georgette  Mosbacher. 
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Publisher's  circle:  Dick  Clurman 
and  Sharon  Hoge. 


Actress  Betsy  von  Furstenberg 
and  her  realtor  husband,  John  Reynolds. 
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HALSTON,  1932-1990 

•  In  a  city  where  memorial  services,  unfortunately, 
are  evolving  into  an  art  form,  the  "Memorial  Cel- 
ebration for  Halston"  had  a  style  all  its  own,  just  as  he 
did.  Organized  by  Liza  Minnelli,  it  was  held  in  Alice 
Tully  Hall  at  Lincoln  Center,  instead  of  in  a  church, 
and  in  lieu  of  an  altar  there  was  a  maroon  lacquer  table 
from  Halston's  Olympic  Tower  office  bearing  his  sig- 
nature orchids  and  votive  candles.  President  Bush  sent 
a  long  letter,  Mayor  Dinkins  graced  the  event  with  his 
presence,  and  New  York's  police  commissioner  and 
District  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau  presented  Hal- 
ston's  family  with  a  plaque  for  police  uniforms  he  de- 
signed in  the  seventies.  "He  was  a  strange,  gentle, 
fierce  man — fierce  for  the  best,"  said  Martha  Graham, 
and  the  crowd  rose  in  an  ovation.  They  also  applauded 
the  superbly  edited  videos  of  Halston's  life  and  work. 


Indeed,  it  was  all  as  glamorous — and  as  American — as 
his  cashmere  sweater  sets,  Ultrasuede  slacks,  and  se- 
quined  sheaths.  His  onetime  competitor  Calvin  Klein 
told  the  TV  cameras,  "Halston  was  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican designer  who  ever  lived."  The  owner  of  The 
Washington  Post,  Katharine  Graham,  said  that  Halston 
always  advised  her  "to  wear  a  soothing  pink,  if  I 
thought  a  meeting  might  erupt  in  tension."  She  called 
him  "one  of  the  first  victims  of  corporate  takeovers." 
The  man  who  engineered  Halston's  takeover,  former 
Norton  Simon  chairman  David  Mahoney,  explained 
why  the  designer  had  agreed  to  a  deal  with  J.  C.  Penney: 
"He  wanted  to  dress  Middle  America."  When  Roy 
Halston  Frowick  was  eight,  his  brother  Robert  recalled, 
he  won  a  gold  medal  for  being  "the  healthiest  boy  in 
Iowa."  He  also  recalled  Halston's  last  outings,  in  San 
Francisco,  sitting  in  his  new  Rolls-Royce,  driving 
through  the  redwoods.  What  could  be  more  American — 
and  more  glamorous — than  that?      — HOB  CO!  ACEI  i  0 


With  Liza  Minnelli  at  a 
Martha  Graham  benefit. 


Bianca  Jogger  and  the  designer  out  on  the  town. 


With  Marisa  Berenson 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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August 


By  Michael  Lutit 


LEO  CI 

July  2}- August  22 

The  south  node  of  the  moon  re- 
mains in  your  sign  until  No- 
vember. That's  what  has  been 
sucking  your  energy  and  mak- 
ing you  withdraw.  It's  no  won- 
der, though.  For  the  last  fifteen 
months  you  have  had  to  face 
some  pretty  sick  truths  about 
your  dependencies  and  your 
wrinkles.  Family  issues  contin- 
ue to  ooze  out  now,  but  as  of 
August  18th  there  is  good 
news.  Jupiter  enters  Leo  for  a 
year,  promising  you  a  chance 
to  feel  a  little  of  the  old  flair. 
Your  self-esteem  will  rise  im- 
measurably if  you  can  just  deal 
with  the  fact  that  you  are  no 
longer  the  same  cute,  datable 
high-school  senior  you  were. 

SAGITTARIUS  ** 

November  22— December  2 1 

Look  up.  Jupiter,  your  ruling 
planet,  moves  into  your  9th 
house  the  third  week  of  Au- 
gust. This  should  mean  a  lot 
more  freedom  and  travel  for 
you  in  the  coming  months, 
whether  airfares  drop  or  not. 
Expect  gains  through  publish- 
ing and  education.  Ever  since 
Saturn  entered  your  2nd  house 
in  November  1988,  you've  felt 
grounded.  Your  usual  spirit- 
ed— if  sometimes  feigned — 
generosity  has  been  dulled  by 
practical  concerns.  Get  ready  to 
return  to  a  style  that  will  have 
passersby  believing  you're 
someone  they  should  recog- 
nize. You'll  even  believe  it 
yourself. 

ARIES  T 

March  21 -April  19 

Since  Christmas,  you've  barely 
had  time  to  tie  your  shoes,  let 
alone  have  any  fun.  You've 
made  yourself  face  the  fact  that 
life — yours,  anyway — is  not  a 
forties  musical.  What  you  may 
not  realize  is  that  it's  been 
highly  therapeutic  for  you  to  let 
go  of  the  wild  and  crazy  ro- 
mantic lead  and  play  the  friend 
upstairs  who  doesn't  get  the 
on-screen  kiss.  But  with  Jupiter 
entering  Leo  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  August.  .  .at  long 
last  love!  Pluto  is  still  in  your 
8th  house,  providing  you  with 
sexual  honesty,  so  now  all  you 
have  to  do  is  match  up  your 
urges  with  your  plumbing  and 
you'll  be  in  business. 


VIRGO  Up 

August  23September  22 

From  the  moment  Mercury  en- 
ters Virgo  on  July  29th,  you  get 
to  live  where  you're  most  at 
home — in  your  head.  You  en- 
joy that  controlling,  clinical 
distance  of  experiencing  kisses 
through  a  surgical  mask.  Your 
superrational  (if  naive)  ap- 
proach is  refreshing,  but  it 
tends  to  be  a  bit  cloying.  To  be 
complete  now,  you  need  a  little 
more  vulnerability.  And  here  it 
comes  in  the  form  of  an  attrac- 
tive young  guru  to  help  you 
solve  your  intimacy  problems 
on  or  about  August  18th.  Cau- 
tion: Make  sure  you  know  the 
difference  between  having  a 
young  helper  and  contributing 
to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor. 

CAPRICORN  75 

December  22— January  1 9 

Some  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  bugging  you  are  begin- 
ning to  get  solved.  You've 
tried  everything  from  medita- 
tion to  voodoo  to  get  your 
wheels  out  of  the  mud — all  to 
little  avail.  It's  funny  how 
when  you  give  up  and  stop  be- 
lieving there  is  any  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  it  usually  ap- 
pears. With  the  outer  planets 
slowly  moving  forward  be- 
tween July  27th  and  September 
24th,  the  tow  truck  will  finally 
arrive.  Expect  inheritances, 
gains  through  trusts  and  wills, 
revitalization  programs  of  all 
kinds,  even  new  opportunities 
for  great  sex.  And  you  were 
convinced  that  it  was  all  over. 

TAURUS  )b 

April  20-May  20 

Pluto  is  opposing  your  sun  sign 
now,  especially  those  of  you 
born  between  May  5th  and 
10th.  For  all  Tauruses,  though, 
this  means  that  an  irresistible 
force  (Pluto)  is  coming  up 
against  an  immovable  object 
(you).  And  the  something  that 
is  going  to  have  to  give  is  you. 
Oddly,  your  happiness  now  de- 
pends on  handling  relationships 
with  people  you  can't  live 
without  but  whose  presence  in 
your  life  is  wrecking  you.  Now 
that  you've  learned  that  The 
Cosby  Show  is  fiction  and  The 
Waltons  never  happened,  may- 
be you  can  open  up  to  the 
whole  human  family  and  be 
nicer  to  in-laws. 


LIBRA  ±± 

September  23- October  23 

To  see  how  quickly  feelings 
can  change  and  why  it's  crazy 
to  think  the  bad  moments  are 
any  more  real  than  the  good 
ones,  check  out  the  weekend  of 
August  4th  and  5th,  when  Ve- 
nus opposes  Saturn.  You  will 
experience  the  terrors  of  a  tot 
lost  in  a  department  store  with 
no  one  to  hang  on  to.  Then,  as 
the  planets  move  on,  by  Sun- 
day the  12th,  when  Venus  kiss- 
es Jupiter,  you  will  be  sailing 
along  blissfully,  feeling  sane, 
happy,  and  beautiful.  If  you 
thought  certain  people  could 
never  be  replaced,  the  time  has 
come  to  pack  your  widow's 
weeds  in  a  garment  bag  and 
call  the  Volunteers  of  America. 


AQUARIUS 

January  20— February  18 

Since  May  1989,  the  north 
node  of  the  moon  has  been 
transiting  Aquarius,  telling  you 
that  you  have  to  stand  bravely 
on  your  own  two  feet  and  not 
count  on  seeing  that  certain 
face  across  the  breakfast  table. 
You've  learned  to  let  go  of  at- 
tachments that  don't  work, 
even  at  the  cost  of  kissing  a  few 
dear  people  good-bye.  After 
the  lunar  eclipse  on  August 
6th,  though,  be  prepared  to 
welcome  in  a  new  era  in  rela- 
tionships and  maybe  a  nice, 
warm  bosom  to  lay  your  head 
on.  And  if  people  complain  be- 
cause you're  aloof  and  not  so 
eager  to  be  rejected  for  the 
umpteenth  time,  let  them. 

GEMINI  X 

May  21 -June  21 

The  transit  of  heavy  planets 
through  Scorpio  and  Capricorn 
has  put  you  in  jeopardy  over 
the  past  year  and  worn  down 
your  resistance.  Now,  howev- 
er, as  the  6th  house  is  empha- 
sized during  the  last  week  of 
July,  health  and  well-being  can 
be  greatly  restored  if  you  make 
an  effort  to  break  all  habits  of 
instant  gratification  and  wean 
yourself  from  poisonous  sub- 
stances. And  rejoice.  Jupiter's 
entrance  into  Leo  plugs  you 
back  into  the  world.  The  lights 
go  back  on,  phone  service  is  re- 
stored. You  become  the  com- 
municator you  were  meant  to 
be,  and  your  life  is  enriched 
with  new  sources  of  gossip. 


SCORPIO  TO* 

October  24-November  21 

You've  gotten  your  hands  a  lit- 
tle dirty  in  politics  lately,  but 
don't  be  too  self-critical  if 
you've  bet  on  a  wrong  horse  or 
two.  Your  time  might  have 
been  better  spent  hanging  cur- 
tains in  the  guest  room,  but 
there  are  moments  when  the 
temptations  of  glamour,  glory, 
and  power  are  too  great  to  re- 
sist. No  sweat.  As  Pluto  moves 
forward  during  the  week  of 
July  22nd,  expect  a  rush  of  cre- 
ative intensity  and  even  greater 
control  over  those  around  you. 
You  are  not  the  most  beloved 
of  all  creatures  right  now,  but 
definitely  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected. Panic  attacks  notwith- 
standing, enjoy  your  guruhood. 

PISCES  X 

February  1 9-March  20 

Pluto  going  direct  in  your  9th 
house  on  July  25th  gives  you 
the  go-ahead  to  smash  a  few 
more  of  those  icons  you  used  to 
worship  so  blindly.  Since  you 
thrive  on  psychedelia,  it  should 
be  refreshing  to  have  your 
mind  blown  with  new  views  of 
the  truth.  It  should  prove  once 
again  that  the  people  who  claim 
to  have  the  ultimate  answer 
usually  turn  out  to  be  frauds. 
Make  sure  you  don't  turn  out  to 
be  one  yourself.  By  summer's 
end,  if  you've  been  stuck  in  a 
dead  job  or  out  of  work  com- 
pletely, a  blessing  will  be  be- 
stowed upon  you,  possibly  the 
Big  One,  which  you  can  either 
seize  or  blow. 

CANCER  4» 

June  22-July  22 

It's  ridiculous  the  way  people 
tell  you  not  to  worry  about 
money  and  then  proceed  to 
push  your  buttons  on  the  issue 
of  financial  dependence.  Be 
alert  at  the  new  moon  on  July 
21st  and  right  after.  There's 
still  that  drain  on  your  re- 
sources that's  as  scary  as  an 
earthquake.  But  you've  learned 
all  about  community  property 
and  joint  returns;  now  what  you 
need  is  a  little  dough  of  your 
own.  By  August's  end,  you 
should  know  if  fiscal  autonomy 
suits  you.  By  the  way,  Pluto  is 
going  forward  in  your  5lh 
house,  so  you're  no  longer  that 
little  doll  in  calico.  If  you're 
wearing  anything,  it's  leather. 
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I  Willi's  H'lllT 

The  Great  Pretender 


The  1980s  brought  America  face-to-face 
with  a  potent  species  of  evil:  the  serial  kill- 
er, who  struck  dispassionately  and  at  ran- 
dom, shielded  from  discovery  by  an  ever 
more  transient  culture.  Vanity  Fair  has  al- 
ready ventured  into  this  troubling  terrain 
with  our  study  last  May  of  the  roots  of  Ted 
Bundy,  but  there  has  never  been  a  stranger  story 
than  that  of  Henry  Lee  Lucas.  He  claimed  at  one  point  to 
have  butchered  six  hundred  people  over  an  eight-year  period. 
"Killing  someone  is  just  like  walking  outdoors,"  Lucas 
said,  and  he  was  entirely  believable.  A  drifter  scraping  by  on 
the  margins  of  society,  he  had  already  served  a  lengthy  pris- 
on sentence  for  murdering  his  mother  when  the  authorities  in 
Texas  began  recording  his  confessions  in  1983.  He  took  re- 
sponsibility for  hundreds  of  murders  nationwide,  and  the 
Texas  Rangers  coordinated  a  Henry  Lee  Lucas  Homicide 
Task  Force  just  to  handle  the  volume.  As  Ron  Rosenbaum 
points  out  in  his  story,  "Dead  Reckoning,"  on  page  190, 
Lucas,  in  his  own  way,  became  a  star. 

But  in  1985  he  suddenly  recanted  his  tales  of  lonely  road- 
side slaughters  and  decapitations,  claiming  he  had  simply 
invented  these  accounts  for  his  own  perverse  satisfaction, 
encouraged  and  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity  by  the  police. 
Surprisingly,  the  Texas  attorney  general's  office  backed  Lu- 
cas up,  later  officially  exposing  the  confessions  as  false  and 
noting  that  there  had  been  scant  physical  evidence  linking 
him  to  the  murders.  Incredibly,  the  parents  of  a  young  worn- 


\  an  whom  Lucas  had  confessed  to  murdering  em- 
J  barked  on  a  crusade  to  exonerate  him,  so  that  their 
daughter's  real  killer  might  be  brought  to  justice. 
But,  as  Rosenbaum  discovered  in  a  series  of  highly 
discomfiting  visits  to  death  row — where  Lucas 
awaits  execution  for  a  murder  he  now  says  he  didn't 
commit — myth  can  be  more  powerful  than  fact.  Ro- 
senbaum talked  with  Lucas  about  his  life,  his  lies,  and  his 
next  legal  hurdle — a  Florida  murder  trial  scheduled  to  go 
ahead  despite  widespread  skepticism  about  the  case  within 
the  criminal-justice  system.  Rosenbaum  also  traveled  to 
Florida  State  Prison  to  see  Lucas's  alleged  sidekick,  Ottis 
Toole,  a  "six-foot-tall  occasional  transvestite  and  arsonist 
with  a  build  like  a  linebacker's  and  a  voice  like  Truman 
Capote's." 

As  America's  most  prolific  serial  killer,  Henry  Lee  Lucas 
paradoxically  brought  solace  to  a  terrified  populace  by  serv- 
ing as  a  magnet  for  evil,  single-handedly  closing  the  books 
on  scores  of  previously  unsolved  murders.  Even  today,  with 
the  Lucas  myth  largely  discredited,  there  remains  a  compel- 
ling, universal  impulse  to  believe  this  horror  has  been  given 
a  name.  But,  as  Rosenbaum  urges  us  to  consider,  the  truth 
may  be  more  complicated.  If  the  real  killers  are  still  free,  can 
we  afford  to  keep  looking  the  other  way? 
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Editor  in  chief 


Contributors 
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Richard  Avedon  is  working 
on  an  autobiography  of  a 
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Peter  J .  Boyer  was  formerly 
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The  New  York  Times. 


Fredric  Dannen  on  the  Happy 
Land  landlords,  page  89. 


Sally  Bedell  Smith  on  the 
fabulous  Babe  Paley,  page  232. 

Marie  Brenner  first  wrote 
about  Donald  Trump  in  1980. 
She  is  the  author  of 
House  of  Dreams  (Avon). 

Fredric  Dannen' s  book,  Hit  Men: 
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Stephen  Sch:ff,  V.F.'s 
critic-at-large,  is  a  film  critic 
for  National  Public  Radio. 

Kev:n  S  ess  urns,  V.F.'s  Fanfair 
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Sally  Bedell  Sm:th's  In  All  His 
Glory:  William  S.  Paley  (Simon 
and  Schuster),  excerpted  in  this 
issue,  will  be  out  in  November, 

James  Wolcott  has  written  fan 
Harper's,  The  New  Republic,  anil 
the  London  Observer,  He  has 
recently  completed  a  novel 
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CUNIQUE 

moisture  surge 

treatment  formula 


The  Intensif  ier. 


Clinique  knows  all  about  good  skin 
care.  Has  produced  it  for  years. 

Now,  for  skins  that  need  it,  there's 
a  way  to  intensify  that  skin  care: 
Moisture  Surge  Treatment  Formula. 

Moisture  Surge  is  a  lightweight 
gel  with  new-tech  speed  and  skill. 
Used  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Clinique  system  of  skin  care,  it 
sparks  a  quick  surge  of  extra  power. 
Result:  the  kind  of  visible  skin 
improvement  never  possible  before. 


Moisture  Surge  brings  a  rush  of 
new  moisture  to  skin.  Helps  firm 
a  face,  smooth  a  throat.  Lessens 
dry  lines— mouth  lines,  crow's-feet. 
Lights  up  a  glow.  Applies  overnight 
or  under  makeup.  Won't  clog  pores. 

To  learn  how  to  add  it  to  your 
regular  skin  care,  see  the  Clinique 
Computer  at  any  Clinique  counter. 

Moisture  Surge  refreshes  any  skin. 
Gives  even  more  benefits.  Sooner. 
With  greater  intensity. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 


«  CLASSES  TWICE  A  WEEK.  A  RAVE  RECEPTION  IN  THE  JUNIOR  PRODUC- 
TION. AND  THE  MAESTRO'S  ALREADY  TALKING  ABOUT  BROADWAY.» 


OMEGA.  The  watch  that  records  the  world's  significant  moments. 
At  the  Olympic  Games.  In  outer  space.  And  exclusively  for  you. 
Here  is  the  Omega  Constellation  in  18  K  gold,  water-resistant. 


OMEGA 

BAILEY  RANKS  fc  mi  IDLE 


Philadelphia  (21 5)  564-6200  •Adunci'liiliiiii.iH-  Boston  •(  hicago'*  Cleveland  •]  lemet 

Honolulu  •  h  is  Angles  •  Memphis  •  New  ( )rleans  •  (  )rlandi  I  •  Phi  >emx  •  I'ltlshurfch 

S.in  Francisco'Seatrie'ShoTtHilU'St  Louto"  Tampa 'Washington,  I  »<    -West  Palm  Beach 
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American  Style 


Utmost  drama.  Impeccable  style.  From  Mary  Ann  Restivo.  The  hooded  camelhair  coat,  1300.00 
Ivory  tunic  sweater,  390.00,  and  ivory  knit  stirrup  pant,  220.00,  both  in  wool. 
Lord   &   Taylor,    Firth   Avenue   and   selected   stores.    For   rurther  information,    call    1-800-223-7440 


SHAUNA 


WILKES  BAS 


TEIN  -  Los  Angeles,  CA. 
RENOUS  -  New  York,  NY. 
FORD  -  San  Francisco,  CA. 


BASILE  U.S.A.  Inc. 


New  York  -  Tel.  (212)2233322 


JalvaTOie. 


**™r*"~ 


STUDIO  POll 


717  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  -  730  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  -  200  WORTH  AVENUE,  PALM  BEACH 
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Saiyodxs^t.  femcuuxuHT" 


"If  you've  been  searching  for 
something  to  enhance  the 
sensual  side  of  your  life... 
Yellow  Silk  offers  fiction,  po- 
etry, art,  reminiscences,  and 
reviews  of  material  that  cele- 
brate the  erotic  in  a  way  that 
manages  to  be  both  tasteful 
and  juicy.  The  writing  ranges 
from  earthy  and  funny  to 
tender  and  thoughtful,  and 
the  art  is  exquisite.  Highly 
recommended." 

Neshama  Franklin 
Medical  Self- Care 


■^^^^  JOURNAL  OF   EROTIC   ARTS 


"All  persuasions;  no  brutality" 

William  Kotzwinkle  •  Marge  Piercy  • 
David  Mamet  •  Susan  Griffin  •  Octavio 
Paz  •  Tee  Corinne  •  W.S.  Merwin  • 
Mayumi  Oda  •  Eric  Gill  •  Marilyn  Hacker 
•  William  Pa<  kard  •  Judy  Dater  •  Robert 
Silver  berg  •  Ntozake  Shange  •  Ivan 
Argiielles  •  )ane  Hirshfield  •  Gary  Soto 


YS,  P  O.  Box  6374.  Albany  CA  94706 
$24/year  •  Quarterly 
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READERS  BITE  BACK 


Hitler's  Children 

As  a  former  child  refugee  from  Nazi 
Germany,  I  found  Gitta  Sereny's  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Reich"  [July]  tremendously 
affecting.  I  did  not  realize  it,  but  I  really 
needed  to  learn  about  this  group  of  peo- 
ple who  are  carrying  the  guilt  of  their 
fathers  in  their  heavy  hearts.  I  am  glad 
Dan  Bar-On  persuaded  them  to  band  to- 
gether and  attempt  a  healing  process. 
This  article  is  making  me  look  at  pres- 
ent-day Germany  with  new  eyes  and 
greater  respect. 

RUTH  A.  HARVEY 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

A  child  of  the  Holocaust  myself,  I  was 
so  emotional  about  this  subject  that  I  had 
to  read  the  piece  twice.  The  individuals 
portrayed  are  truly  remarkable  and  have 
dealt  maturely  with  their  terrible  inheri- 
tance. One  of  the  things  that  struck  me 
was  that,  in  the  forty-five  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  there  has  been 
only  one  such  self-help  group  in  West 
Germany,  and  it  was  initiated  by  an  out- 
sider, a  non-German  academic. 

REGINE  PODRIZKI 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

When  Gitta  Sereny  describes  Dr.  Dan 
Bar-On,  the  Israeli  psychologist  who 
pioneered  therapy  for  children  of  Holo- 
caust perpetrators,  as  an  "outsider  of 
sorts"  to  the  German  scene,  she  is  fall- 
ing into  the  very  trap  that  fed  German 
anti-Semitism  in  this  century.  Dr.  Bar- 
On  is  hardly  an  outsider.  His  parents 
were  Hamburg  Jews,  and  his  mother  at- 
tended finishing  school  with  young  Ger- 
man Christian  women — one  of  whom 
later  married  a  high-level  Nazi  and  was 
the  mother  of  one  of  Bar-On's  interview 
subjects.  When  Bar-On  began  traveling 
to  modern-day  Germany  to  work  with 
children  of  Holocaust  perpetrators,  he 
was  partly  investigating  a  side  of  his 
own  roots,  his  own  family  experience, 
and,  to  some  extent,  I  suspect,  his  own 


family  traumas.  Many  children  of  Holo- 
caust survivors  have  concluded  that 
looking  at  the  psychology  of  the  victims 
is  not  enough — the  psychology  of  the 
perpetrators  and  of  the  rescuers  must 
also  be  investigated.  What  Bar-On  did 
so  brilliantly  was  to  discover  the  paral- 
lels between  the  children  of  Nazis  and 
the  children  of  their  victims:  the  same 
fears,  the  same  sense  of  secrecy,  the 
same  inability  to  come  to  terms  with 
who  one's  parents  had  been.  Fifty  years 
ago,  some  Christian  Germans  decided 
that  Jewish  Germans  weren't  Germans 
at  all,  and  thus  could  be  exterminated. 
The  echoes  of  that  deadly  ideology  still 
haunt  the  generation  that  followed.  That 
fact,  added  to  his  heritage,  makes  Bar- 
On  anything  but  an  outsider. 

CLAUDIA  DREIFUS 

New  York,  New  York 

Although  Sereny  tries  to  invoke  sympa- 
thy for  the  pain  these  middle-aged  "chil- 
dren" are  suffering  as  a  result  of  their 
unchosen  births — thereby  implying  their 
innocence  and  purity — her  attempt  falls 
short  by  a  million  miles.  One  woman 
complains  of  not  having  "slept  without 
sedatives  for  decades,"  but  unlike  her 
former  Jewish  countrymen  she  at  least 
has  the  opportunity  to  sleep  in  a  bed  and 
not  in  a  grave.  With  the  prospect  oi  Ger- 
man reunification  descending  on  us,  this 
article  was  frightening  to  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  people,  whose  survival  was 
put  in  jeopardy  just  fifty  years  ago. 

AIME  SIMON 
Albany.  New  Yotk 

These  children  of  Na/i  officials  arc  pay- 
ing for  the  sins  of  their  lathers  with  guilt .  a 
useless  legacy.  Hopefully,  with  the  re- 
unification of  (Continued  on  page  M) 
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(Continued  from  page  24)   Germany, 

they  will  turn  their  guilt  into  sensitivity. 

JULIA  SCHIERLITZ 

Snyder,  New  York 

What  about  the  guilt  of  those  who  es- 
caped the  Nazi  camps  and  atrocities?  We 
remain  mute  because  we  survived  and 
six  million  did  not. 

VERA  STEIN 
San  Diego,  California 

The  feelings  expressed  by  "Monika"  in 
the  article  are  the  same  as  my  own.  I 
lived  the  role  of  genocide's  American 
princess,  a  bulimarexic  ash  angel,  for 
nearly  seventeen  years.  My  expiation 
takes  a  healthier  form  today.  Through 
my  writing,  I  attempt  to  speak  for  the 
voiceless  people  who  swallow  their 
tongues  every  time  they  question  their 
right  to  exist.  So  far,  the  world  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  That  is  why  I  found 
Sereny's  article  not  only  enlightening 
and  moving  but  also  encouraging. 

WILMET  JUSTEEN  STRACHMAN 
Westbury,  New  York 

Sullivan's  Travels 

Thank  you  for  Jesse  Kornbluth's  profile 
of  Kathleen  Sullivan  ["The  Time  of  Her 
Life,"  July].  When  CBS  had  its  act  to- 
gether, Sullivan  was  it:  professional, 
straightforward,  and  dedicated.  Her 
fame  could  never  be  laid  to  blond  ambi- 
tion. She  is  missed. 

LAUREN  CHARM  TENENBAUM 
Wantagh,  New  York 

The  day  this  marvelously  gutsy  lady  was 
dropped  from  CBS  This  Morning  was 
the  day  I  stopped  watching  the  show. 
She  was  my  favorite  anchor,  male  or  fe- 
male, of  all  time. 

CARLY  FITZGIBBONS 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

In  summaries  of  CBS  Morning  News,  it 
is  often  mistakenly  reported  that  CBS 
has  been  last  in  the  morning-television- 
program  race  since  its  inception.  That  is 
not  true.  In  1983,  CBS  was  second  for  a 
time.  I  know,  because  I  was  executive 
producer,  and  the  anchors  were  Bill 
Kurtis  and  Diane  Sawyer.  Our  drive  was 
halted  by  budget  cutbacks  and  other 
mysteries  I  have  yet  to  fathom. 

ROBERT  FERRANTE 
Washington,  D.C. 

There  is  a  disturbing  irony  in  Korn- 
bluth's profile  of  Kathleen  Sullivan 
which  says  a  lot  about  the  current  state 
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of  American  television  news.  Sullivan  is 
presented  as  a  tragic  figure  on  the  come- 
back trail  after  an  ego-busting  termina- 
tion from  CBS  who,  damn  it  all,  is 
going  to  show  the  world  a  fun  attitude 
and  six  inches  of  cleavage.  We  learn  that 
she  has  kept  up  a  ferocious  dating  sched- 
ule that  would  give  a  stevedore  a  rash 
while  "tearing  across  the  country  in 
nonstop  pursuit  of  health,  fun,  and  ad- 
venture." The  irony  is  that,  after  the 
music  stops  and  last  call  is  announced, 
Sullivan  wants  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
journalist.  Maybe  the  news  is  cabaret, 
and  ratings  are  it,  but  judging  from  the 
shrinking  market  share  of  programs  such 
as  CBS  This  Morning,  the  American 
public  is  looking  for  something  else. 

JIM  CARKHUFF 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Warren  Piece 


Regarding  Ronald  Brownstein's  "Wash- 
ington Whispers — The  Secret  Life  of 
Warren  Beatty"  [July]:  Expecting  to  find 
yet  another  degrading  and  unnecessary 
article  on  Warren  Beatty 's  sexual  prow- 
ess, I  was  very  happy  to  see  that  you 
decided  to  show  a  side  of  him  that  is  more 
interesting  and  admirable.  It's  about  time 
the  public  realized  the  intelligence  and 
talent  he  possesses,  and  stopped  worrying 
about  all  the  women  he  goes  out  with. 

JENNY  FRANKFURT 
New  York,  New  York 

In  September  1987,  Gail  Sheehy  wrote 
an  article  on  Gary  Hart  in  Vanity  Fair, 
one  of  the  best-written,  most  illuminating 
and  frightening  articles  I  have  ever  read.  I 
felt  it  exposed  the  true  nature  of  Hart .  And 
here  we  are  three  years  later  with  another 
illuminating  article,  this  one  on  Warren 
Beatty.  It's  plain  to  see  what  these  two 
have  in  common.  But  what  is  wrong  with 
Americans  that  they  adulate  and  glorify 
these  people?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  no 
celebrities  of  a  conservative,  moralistic 
nature?  It's  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 

RENEE  HOLME 
Santa  Clarita,  California 

Understanding  the  Temple 

Regarding  "Leonard  Stern:  He's  No 
Pussycat,"  by  Jennet  Conant  [July]:  The 
article  referred  to  a  fund-raising  event  at 
Stern's  home  on  behalf  of  the  oldest 
American  interfaith  organization,  the 
Temple  ot  Understanding.  It  described 
the  Temple  as  a  "nnichie-feelie"  ecu- 
menical group  and  implied  that  our  work 


is  "weird."  The  writer  is  apparently  un- 
familiar with  our  organization,  which 
was  established  thirty  years  ago  by  Juli- 
ette Hollister  with  the  help  of  Nehru, 
Anwar  el-Sadat,  Albert  Schweitzer, 
Thomas  Merton,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
The  Temple  has  been  a  world  leader  in 
promoting  interreligious  dialogue  and 
reducing  tensions  caused  by  religious 
prejudice  and  intolerance.  With  leaders 
of  all  the  world's  major  religions  on  our 
board,  we  have  been  actively  working  to 
have  the  environmental  crisis  seen  as  a 
spiritual  issue,  and  the  earth  viewed  as  a 
living  scripture  shared  by  all  faiths.  The 
Temple  recently  co-sponsored  the  Glob- 
al Forum  of  Spiritual  and  Parliamentary 
Leaders  meetings  in  Oxford  and  Mos- 
cow, which  featured  addresses  by  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev,  Mother  Teresa,  the 
Dalai  Lama,  and  Carl  Sagan.  Our  presi- 
dent is  James  Parks  Morton,  dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
where  our  offices  are  based.  Our  inter- 
national chairman  is  Karan  Singh,  for- 
mer Indian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  The  Temple  of  Understanding 
qualifies  as  being  ecumenical,  but  not 
"touchie-feelie,"  weird,  or  other- 
worldly. 

LEONARD  M.  MARKS.  Vice  President 
New  York,  New  York 


Anjelica's  Class 


I  just  finished  Ben  Brantley's  article  on 
one  of  today's  best  actresses,  Anjelica 
Huston  ["Anjelica — Solo,"  July].  I  ap- 
plaud her  for  not  ripping  Jack  Nicholson 
apart.  Anjelica  Huston  is  class. 

JEANNIE  DARBY 
Allston,  Massachusetts 


Risko  Business 


I'm  features  editor  at  Toronto  Life  maga- 
zine and  a  big  fan  of  Vanity  Fair.  What 
treats:  Helen  Gurley  Brown  in  June 
["The  Mouseburger  That  Roared,"  by 
James  Kaplan]  and  Warhol,  Halston, 
Liza,  et  al.  in  July  ["Warhol's  Peep 
Show,"  by  Bob  Colacello]  brought 
comically,  colorfully,  definitively  to 
life  by  Risko,  the  best  of  all  possible 
illustrators. 

MICHAEL  loi/KI 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Letters  to  the  editor  \hould  be  tent  with  ti><  writer's 
name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  number  in 
Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  150  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York-,  New  York  loon,  i r/>,  letters  chosen  for  puk 
lication   may   be  edited  for  length  and  davit) 
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eratine,  a  natural  nair  protein 

makes  lashes  look  healthier,  longer, 

more  individual. 


KERACILS 

MASCARA  WITH  KERATINE 

Fortify:      Keratine,  the  principal  component 
of  lashes,  forms  a  protective  barrier 
between  lashes  and  the  elements;  it 
even  resists  humidity.  Makes  lashes 
silkier  and  shinier  without  fibers, 
and  no  flaking. 
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~  second  coat  of  colo,,rnlirfee'?4n  ac 
perfectly  as  the  first 
long  lashes. 
Separate:  With  patent  pending  "lash  divider 
brush,"  individual  lashes  are 
separated  and  curled  in  one 
continuous  stroke. 

Ophthalmologist-tested,  so  even 
contact  lens  wearers  feel  comfortable. 

KeracilSj  from  the  creator  of  some 
of  the  world's  most  famous  mascaras. 
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The  clothing. . .  perfect  this  sb<   on  The  background. . .  perfect  forever. 

Share  our  concern  for  the  preservation  of  rare  plants  and  animals  in  rl  it  ivironments  by  joining  The  Nature  Conservancy.  1  -800-628-6860 
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Ala  Moana,  Atlanta,  Atlantic  City,  Bal  Harbour,  Beverly  Hills,  Boston,  Charleston,  Chevy  Chase, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Denver,  Honolulu,  Houston,  Kansas  City,  Lake  Tahoe,  Las  Vi •.gas. 
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San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Short  Hills,  South  Coast  Plaza,  St.  Louis,  St.  Thomas,  Troy,  Washington,  D.< 
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The  Signature  of  Great  Jewelry 
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Palm  Beach    249  Worth  Ave.  33480  (407)  655-      7        Honolulu    Shop  C-112-B  2301  Kalakaua  Ave.  96815  (808)  923-5889 
Paris  Cannes  Monte     Carlo  Geneva  Tokyo  Osaka  Hong     Kong 
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How  to  Define  an  Exceptional  Perfume 

by  Jean  Patou 


he  difference  between  an  exceptional 
perfume  and  one  that's  merely  ex- 
pensive, lies  less  in  the  nose  of  the 
beholder  than  it  does  in  pedigree. 


It's  what  goes  into  a  creation,  after  all,  that  distin- 
guishes what  comes  out. 

The  same  is  true  of  thoroughbred  Arabians  and 
perfect  cheese  souffles. 

Nowhere  is  this  princi- 
ple more  gloriously 
realized  than  in  "1000" 
dejean  Patou. 

In  this  scent-strip 
world  we  live  in, 
"1000"  dejean  Patou 
remains  aloof. 

Exotic.  Soignee.  Redo- 
lent with  rare  flowers 
and  precious  fragrant 
oils.  Nightblooming 
jasmine,  rose  centifolia, 

mysor  santal  and  the  rarest  of  the  rare,  Osmanthus 
from  China.  Osmanthus  blooms  for  a  short  time 
each  Spring,  and  it  can  be  found  at  a  market 
in  Canton. 

More  than  seven  million  flowers  are  picked  to  pro- 
duced single  kilogram  of  the  jasmine  essence  used 
in  "lOOO"  Little  wonder  this  marvelous  fragrance 
is  known  as  the  essence  of  extravagance. 

But  wait,  the  luxury  continues!  Just  look  at  the 


Eacl}  bottle  is  registered  and  accompanied  by  a  numbered  card 


gold-leafed  flacon.  Each  is  filled  and  sealed  by 
hand.  No  two  are  quite  the  same. 

The  glass  stoppers  are  ground  to  fit  the  neck 
of  the  individual  bottle.  (Baccarat  uses 
a  similar  technique  in  the  crafting  of  crystal 
decanters.) 

The  golden  cord  you  find  binding  the  neck  is  tied 

and  knotted  by  hand. 
(Each  knot  identifies 
the  woman  who  tied  it 
— Marie's  half- hitch  is 
distinct  from  Jacque- 
line's square  knot;  Jac- 
queline's square  knot 
bears  no  resemblance 
to  Jeanine's  bowline, 
and  so  on.) 

"lOOO"  dejean  Patou 

is   a  limited  edition 

fragrance.   The  year's 

harvest   dictates   the 

quantity     produced. 

And  as  is  the  case  with 

etchings  and  limited  edition  books,  each  bottle 

is  registered  and  accompanied  by  a  numbered 

card. 

True,  "lOOO"  dejean  Patou  won't  find  its  way 
to  every  dressing  table.  Elusiveness  is  part  of  its 
charm.  But  to  those  who  secure  this  exceptional 
fragrance,  a  gentle  word  of  warning: 

An  introduction  spells  certain  addiction.  For 
"lOOO"  dejean  Patou  is  one  in  a  million. 
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Exclusively  AnnTaylor.  The  trench  d 
Teak  washed  silk  twill.  Sizes  2  to  14.  $ 
and  American  Express  cards. 


:  epaulettes.  Back  yoke.  Self  belt. 
25-6250.  We  welcome  the  AnnTaylor 
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New  York,  NY 

792  Madison  Avemie 


Chicago,  IL 

106  East  Oak  Street 


Beverly  Hills,  CA 
Rodeo  Drive 


Boston,  MA 

The  Heritage  on  the  Garden 


Palm  Beach,  FL 

•  ode  150  Worth  Avenue 


Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Royal  Hawaiian  Shopping  Center 


Houston,  TX 

The  Pavilion  1800  Post  Oak  Blvd 

Montreal 

1320  Sherbrooke  Street  West 


Monimsset,  NY 

The  Americana  9108  Northern  Blvd 


Toronto 
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199  Water  Strut 


Our  Featherbed,  shown  on  the  Edinburgh  bed  with  Jasmine  linens. 


Designs  for  Living 


conran's  habitat 


For  our  latest  catalogue,  or  the  store  nearest  you,  call  1.800.462.1769 
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MARITHE 


The  signature  short  coat  for  fall,  in  smoke.  Enhanced  with  the  perfect  complement  of  a  pajama  shirt  in  navy. 

Navy  tights.  All,  sizes  P,S,M.  Designer  Sportswear.  Let  us  do  the  shopping  for  you!  Call  P.S.  Field's.  1-800-444-2882. 
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Endowed  with  the  power  to  defy  time. 


Like  an  ancient  hieroglyph, 
the  Nobha  Sapphire  reduces  time 
to  its  barest,  most  beautiful  sym- 
bols. Gilded  hands.  A  circle  of 
black.  Futuristic  design  touched 
with  the  age-old  spirit  of  exquisite 
craftsmanship.  Thewaferthin 
movement,  is  quartz  accurate, 


and  is  encased  in  a  sleek  water- 
resistant  black  surface  harder  to 
achieve  than  gold.  Even  the  war- 


LORD  &  TAYLOR 

SELECTED  LOCATIONS 


ranty  extends  to  the  year  2001. 
giving  the  Noblia  Sapphire 
Collection  a  magical  power  to 
remain  forever  ageless. 
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Your  biography  may  not  include  feeding  kangaroos 
in  the  Land  Down  Under.  But  it  will  certainly 
acclaim  your  British  Style  clothing  by  Austin  Keed. 

Style  that  travels  a  world  of  changin   circur  stances. 
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'*90  Austin  Reed  Of  Regent  Street 


The  sewn-in  Woolmark  label  is  your  assurance  of  quality-tested  fabrics  made  of  the  world's  best. ..Pure  Wool 


The    art    of  writing 
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For  the  store  nearest  you,  call  Koh-I-Noor  Rapidograph.  Inc  (201)  479-4124  In  Canada,  (416)  6700300 
Exclusive  Montblanc  Distributor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Life's  precious  Gifts. 
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THEODORE 
Los  Angeles,  CA 


©1990  Ghurka 


A    sense   of    style 


GHURKA 

Ghurka — America's  pre-eminent  maker  of  fine  luggage,  travel  gear,  handbags,  personal  accessories  and  gifts. 

41 E.  57th  Street  at  Madison  Avenue,  New  York; 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  and  fine  specialty  stores  throughout  the  civilized  world.  1-800-243-4368 
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STARLETS  IN  DISTRESS 

They're  young  and  sexy, 

but  they're  not  bimbos— they  can  act 

Someone  should  tell  Hollywood 


BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Rebecca  De  Mornay 
shone  as  a  bond 
trader  in  the  bomb 
Dealers  [above). 
Elizabeth  McGovern 
was  sensational  in 
HBO's  'The  Man 
in  the  Brooks 
Brothers  Shirt." 


flap  was  raised  recently 
over  howcum  Meryl  Streep 
doesn't  rake   in   the   same 
obscene   seven  figures    as 
Schwarzenegger  or  Stal- 
lone.   Sean   Young,   de- 
scending from  the  astral 
plane  to  appear  on  the  Da- 
vid Letterman  show,  really 
didn't  think  it  was  fair.  She 
was  downright  miffed.  But 
talk   about   a   diversionary 
Disparity  between  the  sexes 
today  runs  far  deeper  than 
Meryl   Streep' s   paycheck.    Except   for 
The  Unbearable  Lightness  of  Being 
(which  already  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  a  different  age)  and  Woody  Allen's 
various   trips   to  the   broom 
closet,   men   and   women   no 
longer  seem  to  be  on  the  same 
screen,    much   less   the   same 
wavelength.  Perhaps  postfem- 
inism  is  too  tricky  for  film- 
makers— it  requires  a  lot  of 
subtle   verbal    shadowboxing 
and  psychological   backfill. 
It's  much  easier  to  be  a  thrill- 
crazed,  kill-crazed  absolutist. 
Certainly  Mars  has  eclipsed 
Venus  at  the  multiplex.  Audi- 
ences wade  hip-deep  through 
an  ash  dune  of  death  and  aban- 
doned auto  parts  toward  a  se- 
ries   of   spectacular    mirages. 
The  men  wear  war  paint,  shar- 
ing a  Coke  and  a  smile  as  they 
blow   chunks   of  daylight 
through  evil  drug  lords,  while 
the  women  are  wedged  some- 
where in  the  backseat,  squeal- 
ing. Speaking  of  squealing,  it 
hasn't  gone  unnoticed  that  Mel 
Gibson   made   better   moves 
with  Danny  Glover  in  both  Le- 
thal Weapons  than  he  did  with 
Goldie    Hawn    in   Bird  on   a 
Wire.    Oi    that   the   punches 
Nick  Nolte  and  Eddie  Murphy 


traded  in  the  48  Hrs.  flicks  were  like 
awesome  kisses.  What  has  gone  unno- 
ticed is  that  this  malaise  has  created  op- 
portunity zones  for  actresses  below  the 
Meryl  Streep  superstar  level  to  concen- 
trate on  their  craft  and  supply  covert  re- 
sistance to  the  macho  megatrend.  Tough 
times  make  for  tough  cookies. 

Consider  the  career  of  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Govern. A  plucked  white  petal,  she 
seems  to  have  drifted  downstream. 
Enthusiastic  notices  as  Timothy  Hut- 
ton's  sweetie  in  Ordinary  People  earned 
her  romantic  co-starring  roles  in  Racing 
with  the  Moon,  The  Bedroom  Window, 
and  Lovesick.  Often  her  screen  lovers 
had  lead  feet  (or,  in  the  case  of  The  Bed- 
room Window's  Steve  Guttenberg,  a 
lead  head),  but  the  camera  didn't  care.  It 
had  a  crush  on  her — her  close-ups  had  a 
goofy  glow.  When  these  films  headed 
south  at  the  box  office,  though,  McGov- 
ern slipped  to  supporting  roles,  no  longer 
the  flavor  of  the  month.  Supporting  roles 
have  proved  her  salvation.  As  a  star,  she 
was  a  shy  milkmaid.  As  a  supporting  ac- 
tress, she  leads  with  a  firm  chin.  She  lit 
a  hole  as  a  lesbian  outlaw  in  the  lifeless 
Handmaid's  Talc  and  was  better  than 
Mickey  Rourkc  deserved  in  Johnny 
Handsome. 

These  roles  were  tuning  bouts  for  her 
sensational  turn  in  HBO's  version  of 
Mary  McCarthy's  "The  Man  in  the 
Brooks  Brothers  Shirt."  One  third  of  an 
omnibus  devoted  to  the  trench  warfare 
between  men  and  women  (the  other  two 
stories  are  by  Dorothy  Parker  and  Ernest 
Hemingway),  "The  Man  in  the  Brooks 
Brothers  Shirt"  concerns  adulterous  se\ 
on  a  train  and  subsequent  chagrin.  Mores 
may  have  changed,  but  McCarthy's  sto- 
ry hasn't  dated — it  maintains  the  dry 
aplomb  of  a  perfect  martini.  No  woman 
writer  has  more  drolly  captured  the  in- 
ward shame  and  outward  shuddei  oi 
waking  up  in  bed  with  the  wrong  pair  oi 
lumpy  pajamas.  McCarthy's  Vieki  is  i 
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role  McGovern  couldn't  have  bit  into  a 
lew  years  ago,  because  it  requires  a 
been-around  air  of  rueful  maturity.  In 
"The  Man  in  the  Brooks  Brothers 
Shirt,"  McGovern  takes  devilish  delight 
in  anticipating  telling  Daddy  she's  get- 
ting married  ("again")  and  has  a  won- 
derful lewd  moment  drunkenly  fumbling 
behind  her  to  inquire,  "Is  that  a  door- 
knob? It  feels  like  it's  just  my  size." 
The  short  itself  isn't  a  great  rendition  of 
McCarthy,  because  Beau  Bridges  is 
more  of  a  Babbitt  bumpkin  than  a  man 
in  a  Brooks  Brothers  shirt.  He's  the  sort 
ol'  puffy  bore  who  sits  at  the  bar  and  eats 
all  the  peanuts.  But  McGovern  is  bril- 
liant at  showing  the  sordid  messes  smart 
women  get  into,  and,  if  they're  clever, 
out  of.  Her  blueberry  eyes  are  always  a 
beat  ahead  of  her  abusive  replies. 

hen  the  roll  call  of  great  American 
actresses  is  sounded,  seldom  re- 
corded is  the  name  of  Mare  Win- 
ningham.  She  lacks  the  shining  stature 
of  Streep  or  Glenn  Close,  those  human 
statuettes.  Her  eyes  are  mousy.  Her  hair 
is  mousy.  She  sniffles  into  her  mittens. 
But  she  has  something  greater  than 
glamour — an  unsentimental  grasp  of  the 
simplest  emotions.  Ever  since  her  stun- 
ning performance  as  a  teenage  prostitute 
attempting  to  go  straight  in  Off  the  Min- 
nesota Strip,  Winningham's  been  the 
matchstick  girl  of  the  low-budget,  high- 
intentioned  made-for-TV  social-problem 
movie.  In  the  Reagan  era  she  made  one 
telefilm  after  another  illustrating  the 
slow  drip  of  trickle-down  economics  for 
the  truly  needy.  Against  a  background  of 
peeling  wallpaper,  she  played  put-upon 
women  trying  to  eyedrop  some  small 
measure  of  hope  down  the  parched 
beaks  of  their  young'uns.  (The  mother 
of  five  small  children,  Winningham 
knows  what  it  is  to  face  a  chorus  of  ton- 
sils each  morning.)  Her  harassed  spirit 
had  a  hard  resolution.  She  had  the  forth- 
right pride  and  pathos  of  a  Walker  Evans 
photograph  Yet  you  could  sense  her  itch 
to  lose  some  of  this  sanctity. 

Opportunity  knocked  with  Love  and 
Lies,  an  ABC  TV  movie  which  allowed 
her  to  burn  her  bag-lady  rags  and  be  a 
bachelorette.  Scheduled  against  NBC's 
production  of  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera 
and  a  Gunsmoke  reunion  on  CBS,  Love 
and  Lies  was  little  seen  (that  terrible  tit!.. 
probably  didn't  help).  A  major  loss,  be- 
cause this  may  have  been  the  best  acting 
performance  of  1990  on  either  screen. 
Loosely  based  on  a  true  story,  Love  and 
Lies  began  with  Winningham's  Kim 
Paris  sitting  in  a  parked  car  one  morning 


wearing  a  platinum  wig.  "Are  you 
awake,  Kim?  Kim,  are  you  awake?" 
crackles  a  male  voice  over  her  walkie- 
talkie.  To  a  rhythm  set  to  the  chomp  of 
her  chewing  gum,  she  replies,  "I'm 
awake,  I'm  ready,  and  I'm  waiting." 
Right  away  we  knew  we  had  a  hot-dog 
heroine  whose  golden  rule  was:  No  guts, 
no  glory.  As  a  private  investigator  who 
got  a  corralled  kick  out  of  her  playact- 
ing, Winningham  was  a  tight  skirt  in  a 
tight  spot — she  couldn't  stop  wriggling 
as  she  tried  on  each  new  set  of  lies.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  she  pays  for  all 
this  playacting.  Embracing  a  lover,  her 
eye  roams  over  his  shoulder.  One  part  of 
her  is  always  on  the  lookout. 

Cruising  bars  to  nab  a  suspected  killer 
played  by  Peter  Gallagher  ("You  drive 
like  I  think,"  he  tells  her  as  she  whizzes 


At  the  multiplex,  men  blow  chunks 
of  daylight  through  evil  drug  lords, 
while  the  women  are  wedged 
somewhere  in  the  backseat,  squealing. 


in  and  out  of  traffic),  Winningham  par- 
layed the  bar  smoke  and  beer  spill  of 
Love  and  Lies  like  Debra  Winger  in  Ur- 
ban Cowboy,  distilling  the  atmosphere 
into  her  own  private  musk.  Shrewdly 
aware,  Winningham  parodied  the  sex- 
bomb  aspects  of  this  masquerade,  sing- 
ing "Happy  Birthday"  to  Gallagher  with 
the  breathy  come-on  of  Marilyn  Monroe 
offering  herself  a  seat  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's lap.  (And  she  didn't  need  the  plati- 
num wig  to  put  her  message  across.)  If 
only  Gallagher  had  been  in  on  the  subtex- 
tual  intrigue!  A  sincere  lunk,  the  suspen- 
dered  cad  from  sex,  lies,  and  videotape 
looked  as  if  he  licked  his  eyebrows  before 
every  close-up.  Playing  a  survivalist  who 
practiced  martial-arts  moves,  he  had  too 
placid  a  center  to  suggest  volatile  menace. 
So  Winningham  had  to  strain  too  much  of 
the  movie's  tension  through  her  own 
nerves.  It  worked  for  the  movie — her 
crumpled  face  at  the  tragic  end  movingly 
testified  to  the  strain. 

Actresses  risk  working  themselves 
into  a  tiz  when  they're  paired  with  ami- 
able blanks.  Just  as  McGovern  closed 
the  barn  door  on  Bridges  in  "The  Man 
in  the  Brooks  Brothers  Shirt,"  Win- 
ninghan  left  tread  marks  all  over  Gal- 
lagher in  Love  and  Lies.  Like  dancers, 
strong  actresses  often  suffer  from  shaky 


partnering.  They  lack  a  sure,  supporting 
hand;  they're  up  there  in  the  air  alone, 
trying  not  to  thrash.  Equality  still  oc- 
curs: Kelly  Lynch  and  Matt  Dillon  had  a 
scrappy  dealership  in  Drugstore  Cow- 
boy. Increasingly,  however,  the  male 
star  is  off  in  his  trailer,  checking  his  chin 
stubble  and  drinking  motor  oil  out  of  the 
can,  preparing  to  be  studly. 

ho  could  be  studly  enough  for  Re- 
becca De  Mornay?  She  shot  past 
such  speculation  long  ago.  Today 
it's  lonely  being  a  De  Mornay  fan. 
Strangers  shun  you  and  friends  hope  it'll 
pass.  Audiences  hopped  aboard  her 
bandwagon  after  she  made  Tom  Cruise's 
tiny  hairs  rise  in  Risky  Business  ("Are 
you  ready  for  me?"  her  hooker  asked). 
Critics  applauded  her  range  as  she  tabled 
further  sexual  over- 
tures to  play  a  hatted 
wife  in  The  Trip  to 
Bountiful  and  an  over- 
grown urchin  in  Run- 
away Train.  Then  the 
wheels  came  off  the 
cart.  Shedding  all  inhi- 
bition, De  Mornay 
made  the  mistake  of 
skinny-dipping  on  dry 
land  as  a  rock  singer  on 
the  lam  in  Roger  Vadim's  updated  re- 
make of  his  own  And  God  Created 
Woman.  Vadim's  original  sexploitation 
vehicle  trotted  Brigitte  Bardot  around 
Saint-Tropez  as  a  movable  feast.  The 
new  version  seemed  to  have  been  direct- 
ed from  a  lukewarm  hot  tub  that  was 
draining  fast.  Vadim's  lechery  revealed 
loose  dentures.  But  even  as  De  Mornay 
gyrated  through  one  indignity  after  an- 
other, rubbing  her  bottom  against  a  mike 
stand,  relieving  a  carpenter  of  his  tool 
belt,  she  managed  to  preserve  her  invio- 
lable core.  Or  so  Stanley  Kauffmann 
perceived  in  The  New  Republic,  "De 
Mornay's  body  is  plentifully  visible 
. .  .but  I'll  remember  a  great  deal  more 
besides:  her  feline  face,  open  yet  full  of 
secrets;  her  voice  that  ranges  from  a 
stroking  alto  to  fierce  stridency;  her  ab- 
solute verity  in  any  one  scene,  even 
though  that  scene  (like  a  good  aria  in  a 
patchwork  opera)  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  arrant  nonsense." 

About  the  only  critic  to  praise  De 
Mornay  in  And  God  Created  Woman. 
even  Kauffmann  couldn't  cop  a  plea  for 
her  next  drama.  A  glossy  catalogue  of 
rogue  capitalism.  Dealers  cast  De  Mor- 
nay as  a  surefire  bond  trader  brought  in 
to  shore  up  a  shaken  London  securities 
firm.    Except   for  a  canine  shot   of  De 
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^     plant  extracts 


Diminish  Puffy  Eyes. 
Soften  Fine  Lines. 


Eyes  talk.  Don't  let  them  tell  of  late 
nights,  stressful  days.  Keep  your  eyes 
looking  their  best  with  special  care. 
CLARINS  Eye  Contour  Treatments 
diminish  the  appearance  of  puffy  eyes, 
dark  circles  and  expression  lines  in 
three  easy-to-follow  steps. 

•  A  morning  must  to  reduce 
puffiness  and  dark  circles:  CLARINS 
Eye  Contour  Gel.  Formulated  with 
soothing  camomile,  and  calendula. 

•  Come  evening,  gently  remove  eye 
makeup  with  CLARINS  non-oily 
Eye  Makeup  Remover  Lotion. 
Contains  a  protein  derivative  to 
strengthen  lashes. 

•  Minimize  lines  with  CLARINS 
Eye  Contour  Balm.  Light  in 
texture,  rich  in  nourishing  plant 
extracts.  Proven  to  smooth  and 
soften  expression  lines. 
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Eye  Contour  Treatments 
from  the  Specialist 
in  Skin  Care. 
CLARINS, 
naturally. 
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The  next  time  an  Infiniti  Q45  passes)  mi 
by  like  you're  standing  still  imagine  how  good  it  looks 
when  it's  standing  still 


As  powerful  as  it  looks  on  the  road,  you  must  see  it  at  rest 
to  get  the  full  measure  of  this  performance  luxury  sedan.  Outside,  you  note 
the  absence  of  clutter.  (Cars  that  cut  through  the  wind  detest  clutter). 
Inside,  you  are  taken  by  an  abundance  of  amenities  (automatic  drivers  seat 
and  steering  wheel  with  2-position  memory,  leather  trimmed  seats, 
world-class  Bose®  Audio  System  to  name  a  few). 

And  then  you  start  the  278  horsepower,  4.5  liter,  V8  engine. 
And  sense  that  the  best  luxury  of  all  awaits  you  when  you  drive  it. 

To  find  out  more  about  or  test-drive  the  Infiniti  Q45 
performance  luxury  sedan,  call  1-800-826-6500  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Infiniti  dealer. 


uared  bv  Nissa 


"  In  the 
record  business, 
it's  not  who's 
playing  the  chords. 

It's  who's  pulling 
the  strings. 


'An  expose  that  will  intrigue  and 
appall  readers  with  its 
disclosures."  —Publishers  Weekly 
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Mixed  Media 


Momay  swiveling  down  the  aisle  to  take 
her  chair  on  the  trading  floor  (a  real 
credibility  wrecker),  Dealers  de-empha- 
sized her  body  talk  and  let  her  display 
some  brainpower.  Sparring  with  her  su- 
periors, she  had  a  decisive  yet  defensive 
click  in  her  voice,  as  if  she  wanted  to 
wipe  the  weak  smiles  off  their  faces  and 
yet  still  maintain  her  status  as  a  team 
player.  (Her  love  interest  in  the  movie 
was  a  dark,  dashing  head  of  hair  who 
didn't  deign  to  placate  anyone,  a  Byron- 
ic  privilege  denied  her  ladyship.)  For  all 
its  flubs  and  flailings,  Dealers  was  an 
opportune  arena  for  De  Mornay,  allow- 
ing her  to  work  the  area  around  her  desk 
like  a  tail  gunner  taking  flak.  Neverthe- 
less, the  movie  bombed,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  defects.  Coming 
after  Wall  Street  and  the  '87  crash, 
Dealers  couldn't  have  been  more  mis- 
timed— by  its  release,  audiences  wanted 
to  string  up  these  masters  of  the  universe 
by  their  power  ties. 

With  the  failure  of  And  God  Created 
Woman  and  Dealers  (not  to  mention  the 
slapstick  comedy  Feds,  where  she 
flipped  fellow  officers  to  the  mat),  De 
Mornay  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
distant  memory.  Like  McGovern,  she 
latched  onto  an  HBO  production.  Earlier 
this  year  she  appeared  in  the  HBO  origi- 
nal movie  By  Dawn's  Early  Light  oppo- 
site Powers  Boothe.  An  apocalyptic 
warning  in  the  cold-sweat  tradition  of 
Fail -Safe,  By  Dawn's  Early  Light  had 
every  doomsday  cliche  short  of  E.  G. 
Marshall  as  president.  De  Mornay  and 
Boothe  played  co-pilots  who  shared  a 
cockpit  in  the  air  and  a  motel  bed  on 
earth.  Encouraging  her  to  get  a  move  on 
after  they've  spent  sack  time  together, 
Boothe  gave  her  a  playful  smack  on  the 
bottom — and  she  didn't  bother  to  re- 
spond. A  woman  pleased  by  the  pat 
would  have  smiled,  a  woman  displeased 
might  have  squawked,  but  De  Mornay 's 
set  face  belonged  to  a  fed-up  woman  al- 
ready out  the  door.  Her  acting  is  a  series  of 
small  intelligent  decisions  that  add  up  to  a 
solid  front.  It's  only  on  close  inspection 
that  you  pick  up  the  tense  indicators  of  her 
ticked-off,  almost  feminist  facade. 

Phoebe  Cates  is  as  rounded  soft  as  De 
Mornay  is  rounded  hard.  Her  baby 
cheeks  beg  to  be  cupped.  She  doesn't 
have  the  crisp  inflections  of  the  other  un- 
derrateds — her  dialogue  travels  wavy 
currents,  like  a  scented  breeze — but 
she's  a  delicately  ripe  light  comedienne. 
Even  when  she  is  demonstrating  how  to 
give  head  in  Fast  Times  at  Ridgemont 
High,  t;ie  slow  blink  of  her  brown  eyes 


has  a  confounded  innocence.  (Her  top- 
less emergence  against  a  tapestry  of  mist 
was  a  harbinger  of  spring.)  In  Shag,  as  a 
betrothed  southern  magnolia,  she  an- 
nounces with  widening  wonder  after  sur- 
rendering her  virginity,  "Ah'm  wild 
. .  .Ah  guess  Ah've  been  wild  all  along. 
Ah  just  didn't  know  it  till  now."  Expert 
for  naive,  her  characters  are  never  far 
from  tangible  bliss.  One  of  the  most  in- 
spired duets  of  the  moviegoing  year  was 
the  pickup  scene  Cates  played  with  her 
real-life  husband,  Kevin  Kline,  in  the 
otherwise  mangy  /  Love  You  to  Death. 
Spotting  her  alone  at  the  bar,  Kline  rolls 
out  a  red  carpet  of  compliments.  I'm 
with  someone,  she  says,  cutting  him  off 
at  the  pass.  Point  him  out  to  me,  he 
pleads;  I  want  to  see  the  man  lucky 
enough  to  escort  such  a  beauty.  And 
when  she  singles  him  out  in  the  mirror, 
Kline  so  razzes  her  about  her  poor  date 
selection  ("Him?")  that  she  begins 
apologizing:  "I  mean,  he's  not  my  boy- 
friend or  anything."  And  as  she  stam- 
mers, those  brown  eyes  begin  to  widen. 
She's  about  to  be  wild  again.  Cupid's 
accessory  in  crime,  Cates  makes  the 
dirty  clean  and  the  clean  dirty. 

There  are  actresses  even  younger  than 
this  foursome  who  may  never  have  a 
jump  at  the  high  hurdles.  Annabeth 
Gish,  whose  good  girls  in  Mystic  Pizza 
and  Shag  sip  from  a  clear  spring,  was 
just  another  passenger  in  the  boys'-club 
adventure  Coupe  de  Ville.  (Although  she 
was  able  to  make  a  remarkable  stretch  in 
a  recent  CBS  TV  movie  about  date- 
rape.)  And  the  lushly  curled  liana  Le- 
vine,  who  served  as  an  anti-gravity 
device  in  Robert  Altman's  political 
mini-series,  Tanner  '88,  dropped  from 
sight  only  to  resurface  on  thirtysomething 
with  barely  a  dime's  worth  of  dialogue. 
(She  was  in  the  classroom  sequence 
where  Gary  suffered  a  mental  brownout 
over  Emily  Dickinson.)  Their  futures 
rest  on  more  than  fortunate  casting.  It's 
really  writing — playwriting,  screenwrit- 
ing — that's  missing.  Writing  that  pries 
men  and  women  alike  out  of  stiff  action- 
figure  molds  and  allows  them  lyrical 
space.  We  shouldn't  have  to  schlepp  to 
Tennessee  Williams  revivals  for  the 
umpteenth  time  to  refresh  ourselves  with 
rounded-depth  characterizations.  Won- 
derful as  Annabeth  Gish  might  be  in  The 
Glass  Menagerie,  as  fine  a  cat  on  a  hot 
tin  roof  as  Rebecca  De  Mornay  might 
make,  we  and  they  need  something  new. 
"I'm  awake,  I'm  ready,  and  I'm  wait- 
ing," said  Winningham's  Kim.  Amen, 
sister.  Ain't  we  all?  I  I 
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Some  Seek  Atmosphere.  Others  Create  It 
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The  Idea  Hit  Me  Right  Upon  The  Head. 
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SINS  OF  THE  CITY 


'Kites  Sate- 


On  the  night  of  March  25, 
1990,  Lydia  Feliciano,  a 
woman  who  checked  coats 
and  occasionally  bartended 
at  the  Happy  Land  social 
club  in  the  Bronx,  got  into 
a  violent  argument  with  her 
boyfriend,  a  Cuban  immi- 
grant named  Julio  Gonza- 
lez. According  to  testimo- 
ny before  the  grand  jury 
that  later  indicted  Gonzalez 
for  the  largest  mass  murder  in  U.S.  his- 
tory, he  left  in  a  drunken,  jealous  rage 
and  returned  a  short  time  later  with  a 
dollar's  worth  of  gasoline  and  a  match. 
The  club,  which  catered  to  the  local 
community  of  Honduran  immigrants, 
had  no  fire  exit  and  only  one  door,  lead- 
ing down  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
ground  level.  At  about  2:30  a.m.,  as 
couples  danced  to  "Young  Lover,"  a 
reggae  tune,  flames  roared  up  from  the 
vacant  first  floor.  In  the  pandemonium, 
only  five  people  got  out  alive,  one  of 
them  Lydia  Feliciano.  Eighty-seven  peo- 
ple died,  many  of  them  almost  instantly 
from  smoke  inhalation,  their  drinks  still 
in  their  hands. 

The  media  played  up  the  tragedy  as  if 
it  were  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities — dis-* 
enfranchised  victims,  rich  culprits.  Bet- 
ter yet,  rich  landlords,  a  most  unloved 
species.  The  fire  brought  instant  notori- 
ety to  Alexander  DiLorenzo  III,  the  mul- 
timillionaire property  owner,  and  to  Jay 
Weiss,  the  millionaire  leaseholder,  who 
might  have  been  spared  some  of  the  at- 
tention had  his  wife  not  been  the  actress 
Kathleen  Turner. 

It  was 'soon  revealed  that  a  full  year 
and  a  half  earlier,  the  Fire  Department 
had  branded  Happy  Land  hazardous  and 
issued  a  vacate  order,  which  had  been 
ignored.  In  the  wake  of  the  inferno,  civil 
suits  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  served  on  DiLorenzo,  Weiss, 
and  Weiss's  partner,  Morris  Jaffe.  There 
was  talk  that  the  Bronx  D.A.'s  office 
was  considering  filing  criminal  charges 
against  the  three  men. 

What  didn't  make  it  into  the  news  was 
DiLorenzo's  visit  the  day  after  the  trage- 
dy to  Weiss's  office,  which  happened  to 
be  around  the  corner  from  his  own.  In  a 
recent    interview,    he    recalled    finding 
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Unmoved  by  his  real-estate  fortune,  DiLorenzo  strives  for  squalor  in  his  East  Side  home. 


Alexander 

DiLorenzo  III, 

the  reclusive  ex-hippie 

who  owns 

forty-two  acres  of 

Manhattan, 

is  the  unlikely  slumlord 

of  the  Happy  Land 

death  trap 

BY  FREDRIC  DANNEN 


Weiss  "in  shock,"  talking  dejectedly 
about  packing  it  in  and  moving  to  Cali- 
fornia. "He  said,  'I'm  finished!  I'm 
broke!  I'm  bankrupt!  I'm  ruined!'  Jay 
kinda  goes  on,  he  gets  crazy.  I  don't 
think  he  ever  dreamt  something  like  this 


would  happen.  He  had  violations,  he 
sent  them  to  the  tenant.  The  city  issued 
these  things  as  a  regular  routine,  and 
then  people  would  go  down  and  get 
them  lifted.  Jay  is  not  a  stupid  guy, 
O.K.?  He  didn't  see  it.  He  didn't  put  it 
all  together.  I'm  telling  you.  I  know  the 
guy.  I  know  him  since  he's  a  twenty- 
year-old  kid,  you  follow?  He  wasn't 
playing  with  me.  He  didn't  really  under- 
stand it.  He  thought  it  was  a  card  game, 
you  hear  me?" 

DiLorenzo  laughed  softly,  nervously. 
"A  card  game." 

It  had  seemed  unlikely  that  DiLorenzo 
would  agree  to  talk  about  Happy  Land. 
Apart  from  his  legal  problems,  he  has  a 
reputation  for  secrecy,  even  reclusive- 
ness.  His  former  lawyer,  John  Burns, 
confirms  that  "when  Alex  isn't  sure 
what  he  wants  to  do  next,  he'll  hide  be- 
hind unavailability."  But  above  all  else, 
DiLorenzo  is  unpredictable.  And  so,  af- 
ter some  cajoling,  he  entered  into  his 
only  conversation  with  a  reporter  since 
the  fire. 

Of  the  three  landlords,  DiLorenzo 
stands  the  best  chance  of  going  to  jail. 
As  the  building's  owner,  he  was  named 
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DEFINITION      OF      YOURSELF       FROM 


EVERYTHING      YOU      TOUCH.     CLASSIC 


GAP,      FOR      INDIVIDUALS      OF      STYLE 


Gap  pocket-t  $10.50,  as  worn  by 
SHEILA  METZNER,  photographer. 
Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts. 
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on  the  I  ire  Department's  1988  vacate 
order,  and  when  it  went  unheeded,  a 
bench  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest. 
It  was  never  served,  which  is  not  unusu- 
al— by  one  estimate,  the  city  has  more 
than  I ()().()()()  unserved  warrants  against 
New  York  landlords,  dating  back  to  the 
1970s.  But  alter  the  fire,  DiLorenzo's 
lawyers  told  him  it  would  be  prudent  to 
turn  himself  in.  On  April  3,  he  surren- 
dered in  Manhattan  Criminal  Court. 

At  the  time,  there  were  forty-three 
other  unserved  warrants  for  his  arrest, 
some  dating  back  to  1978.  Indeed,  Di- 
Lorenzo  is  infamous  as  a  landlord:  this 


DiLorenzo  may  be  one  of  the  few 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  members  who 
prefer  to  travel  by  subway. 


Jay  Weiss, 
rock  star  manque 
and  building 
manager,  wooed 
Kathleen  Turner 
in  1983  by 
finding  her  a 
new  apartment. 
"He  was  afraid 
he  wasn't 
good  enough 
for  her,"  an 
observer  recalls. 


year  the  New  York  Daily  News  conduct- 
ed a  review  of  eighty-nine  buildings 
owned  by  DiLorenzo  and  turned  up 
5,642  code  violations,  ranging  from  wa- 
ter shortages  to  structural  flaws. 

If  convicted  of  willfully  neglecting 
the  vacate  order,  DiLorenzo  could  face 
ninety  days  in  the  slammer.  On  July  26, 
he  appeared  in  Bronx  Criminal  Court 
and  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  It  was 
the  second  time  he  had  been  arraigned  on 
the  misdemeanor  charge;  the  first  indict- 
ment was  withdrawn  after  DiLorenzo's 
lawyers  objected  on  technical  grounds. 

DiLorenzo  turns  out  to  be  a  man 
surprising  candor.  His  assessment  of  the 
cacophony  of  legal  advice  he  has  re- 
ceived since  the  fire  is  typically  blunt: 
"What  I  feel  in  my  gut,  after  talking  to 


all  these  geniuses,  is  that  this  is  a  political 
nightmare.  Eighty-seven  people  are  dead, 
there  are  Hondurans  screaming,  and 
'Who  is  this  rich  prick?' — you  follow?" 
Jay  Weiss  and  Morris  Jaffe,  mean- 
while, have  refused  to  discuss  the  Happy 
Land  disaster,  or  anything  else.  Their  at- 
torney, Shep  Goldfein,  a  fire  specialist 
at  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  & 
Flom,  initially  agreed  to  respond  to  writ- 
ten questions,  then  backed  off  on  orders 
from  Weiss.  Goldfein  says  Weiss  feels 
embattled.  Shortly  after  the  fire,  some- 
one left  a  threatening  note  on  his  black 
Jeep.  Weiss  and  Turner  have  put  their 
$885,000  Green- 
wich Village  town 
house  up  for  sale 
and  moved  else- 
where in  the  city. 
Weiss  has  also  relo- 
cated his  office 
from  East  Fifty- 
second  Street  to  a 
downtown  address. 
(He  and  his  rock  band.  Blue  Suits,  re- 
cently put  in  unpublicized  appearances 
at  Manhattan's  Cat  Club  and  China 
Club,  however.)  Though  Weiss  has  kept 
his  silence,  his  wife  elected  to  defend  his 
actions  on  the  evening  news.  "I'm  very 
sorry  that  my  husband  has  any  link  with 
this,"  Kathleen  Turner  said,  "but  I 
can't  conceive  of  any  responsibility  for 
him  or  for  me."  Sydney  Schanberg,  edi- 
torializing in  Newsday,  was  roused  to 
rage.  "It's  a  pity,"  he  wrote,  "Jay 
Weiss  is  so  frightened  that  he  lets  his 
wife  do  the  alibiing  for  him."  He 
summed  up  Weiss's  occupation  in  one 
curt  phrase:  "the  guy  who  does  all  those 
deals  with  that  master-shark,  Alexander 
DiLorenzo  III." 

Actually,  "master  flake"  seems  more 
appropriate:  at  forty,  DiLorenzo  may  be 
one  of  the  few  Forbes  Four  Hundred 
members  who  prefer  to  travel  by  sub- 
way. He  lives  in  a  rather  lugubrious 
three-bedroom  apartment  on  Manhat- 
tan's East  Side,  full  of  packing  boxes 
and  mismatched,  hand-me-down  furni- 
ture. Short,  stocky,  and  bearded,  often 
dressed  in  jeans  and  a  checked  lumber- 
jack shirt,  he  ventures  inconspicuously 
into  neighborhoods  such  as  West  Har- 
lem, where  he  owns  forty-odd  brown- 
stones  with  more  than  two  hundred 
apartments  deliberately  kept  vacant — for 
which  angry  tenants  have  repeatedly 
hanged  him  in  effigy.  He  carries  a  Japa- 
nese gravity  knife  he  bought  at  a  trade 
few  years  ago  after  being 
mugged. 

Alex  III,  as  colleagues  call  him,  is  the 


eldest  child  of  the  late  Alex  DiLorenzo 
Jr.,  one  of  New  York's  top  real-estate 
moguls,  who,  in  partnership  with  Sol 
Goldman,  once  held  the  lease  on  the 
Chrysler  Building.  A  bachelor  with  four 
children — twice  divorced  from  the  same 
woman — DiLorenzo  has  a  net  worth  ex- 
ceeding $500  million  and  controls  al- 
m6st  four  hundred  properties,  forty-two 
acres'  worth  in  Manhattan  alone,  rang- 
ing from  slum  tenements  to  gems  like 
the  Washington  Square  Mews  and  the 
land  under  the  St.  Regis  hotel.  He  is,  in 
fact,  the  city's  largest  private  landlord 
(unless  you  count  the  estate  of  Sol  Gold- 
man, who  died  in  1987). 

Jay  Weiss  is  a  self-made  man,  worth, 
DiLorenzo  estimates,  $10  to  $15  mil- 
lion, not  counting  Turner's  income.  The 
two  men  met  in  1975,  when  Weiss, 
twenty  years  old  and  broke,  asked  DiLo- 
renzo for  a  job.  Weiss  went  on  to  make 
his  fortune  by  leasing  small  commercial 
buildings,  including  about  thirty  owned 
by  DiLorenzo,  and  then  subletting  them. 
One  of  these  is  at  1959  Southern  Boule- 
vard, the  site  of  Happy  Land,  part  of  a 
row  of  storefronts  that  DiLorenzo 
bought  in  May  1985,  putting  $120,000 
down  on  an  $885,000  mortgage.  Three 
months  after  the  purchase,  DiLorenzo 
"net-leased"  the  building  to  Little 
Peach  Realty,  one  of  several  corpora- 
tions owned  by  Weiss  and  Morris  Jaffe, 
a  former  Iadies'-hat  merchant.  Net-leas- 
ing, which  typically  involves  passing  re- 
sponsibility for  upkeep  to  the  net-lessee, 
is  a  favorite  device  for  DiLorenzo,  who 
has  more  holdings  than  his  own  employ- 
ees can  sensibly  manage.  Little  Peach 
became  the  building's  sole  tenant  for 
thirty  years. 

Of  course,  for  Little  Peach  to  profit  on 
the  deal,  it  needed  to  find  a  subtenant 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  In  late 
1987,  Weiss  and  Jaffe  believed  they  had 
found  such  a  man  in  Elias  Colon,  who 
would  soon  convert  the  second  floor  of 
the  building  into  Happy  Land.  By  early 
1990,  Little  Peach  was  charging  Colon 
about  two  grand  a  month,  plus  insurance 
premiums  and  real-estate  tax.  Colon  was 
able  to  draw  on  the  neighborhood's  large 
Honduran  population  and  fill  the  club  to 
capacity,  which  was  not  difficult — the 
room's  dimensions  were  a  tiny  twenty- 
two  feet  by  fifty-eight  feet,  and  the  ceil- 
ing was  so  low  that  a  person  could  touch 
the  mirrored  ball  that  spun  above  the 
dance  floor.  Unfortunately,  though  the 
club  appeared  to  be  thriving,  Weiss  and 
Jaffe  considered  Colon  a  deadbeat.  In 
February,  one  month  before  the  fire.  Lit- 
tle Peach  alleged  that  Colon  owed  al- 
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mosi   £15,000  in  back  rent  and  insur- 
ance, and  filed  papers  to  evict  him. 

1  ho  city  of  New  York  also  wanted 
Colon  out,  but  for  different  reasons. 
Happy  Land  had  a  tingle,  unmarked  exit 
door,  lead:  to  a  narrow  staircase. 
There  was  no  fire  alarm  and  no  sprinkler 
system.  In  November  1988,  soon  after 
police  had  arrested  three  people  at  the 
premises  for  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor, 
the  Fire  Department  issued  a  vacate  or- 
der on  safety  grounds.  It  was  sent  to  Di- 
Lorenzo,  who  says  his  office  passed  it 
on  to  Little  Peach.  The  order  was  ig- 
nored. The  following  July  24,  the  police 


stopped  by  Happy  Land  to  harangue  Co- 
lon about  the  rent.  A  Police  Department 
spokesman  later  explained  that  Happy 
Land  was  by  then  "in  the  padlock 
mode,"  meaning  the  club  had  broken 
nearly — but  not  quite — enough  laws  for 
Colon  to  be  forced  to  vacate.  He  died  in 
the  fire  instead. 


D 


A  Daily  News  review  of  eighty-nine 
buildings  owned  by  DiLorenzo 
turned  up  5,642  code  violations. 


Hundreds  of 
mourners 
attended  a 
funeral  service 
for  seventeen 
of  the  eighty- 
seven  people 
killed  in  the 
Happy  Land  fire. 


made  another  arrest  at  the  unlicensed 
bar,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Fire  De- 
partment— now  apparently  aware  that 
Little  Peach  was  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing— phoned  Morris  Jaffe  to  tell  him 
that  the  vacate  order  was  still  outstand- 
ing. Jaffe  reportedly  said  it  would  be 
taken  care  of.  At  this  point,  the  story  of 
Happy  Land  was  no  more  than  standard 
fare  in  the  Jay  Weiss  repertoire:  the  Dai- 
ly News  investigation  later  found  that 
eighteen  buildings  leased  by  Weiss 
owned  by  DiLorenzo)  had  a  combiih 
total  of  1,241  violations.  In  Manhattan, 
one  of  Weiss's  buildings  was  cited  for 
1 19  violations,  including  lack  of  smoke 
detectors  and  blocked  fire  escapes. 
A  month  later,  in  August  1989,  Weiss 


iLorenzo  has   spurned   the   idea  of 
meeting  at  a  four-star  Italian  restau- 
rant, saying  he  would  not  feel  com- 
fortable in  so  "fancy"  a  place.  Instead, 
he  opts  for  a  small  health-food  joint  on 
Second  Avenue  in  midtown.  He  wears  a 
gray  suit  and  striped 
tie,  a  Casio  sports 
watch,  and  a  beeper 
on  his  belt.  He  is  not 
carrying    his   gravity 
knife,    because,    he 
says,  it  is  too  bulky 
with  a  suit.  DiLoren- 
zo looks  a  bit  porcine 
in  photographs,  less 
so   in   person.    His   beard,    which    has 
flecks  of  gray,  is  neatly  trimmed,  and 
his  black  hair  hangs  straight  down  in  a 
mop,  rather  like  that  of  the  Three 
Stooges'  Moe  Howard,  nearly  touching 
his  glasses.  DiLorenzo  is  about  five  feet 
six;  his  weight  is  said  to  go  up  and  down 
by  forty  pounds.  He  speaks  so  softly  at 
times  that  you  must  strain  to  hear  him. 
He  has  a  nervous  laugh  that  sounds  like 
"heh-heh-heh." 

Perhaps  the  "shark"  description  fit 
his  father,  about  whom  there  were  al- 
ways dark  rumors  (he  attended  the  fu- 
neral of  slain  mobster  Albert  Anastasia). 
Certainly  it  applied  to  his  father's  part- 
ner, Sol  Goldman.  But  Alex  III  claims 
he  never  had  the  temperament  or  even 
the  inclination  for  his  current  vocation. 
A  former  "hippie  with  hair  down  to  my 
ankles,"  DiLorenzo  was  twenty-seven 
and  fresh  from  running  a  progressive 
school-without-walls  in  Brooklyn 
Heights  when  his  father  died  suddenly  of 
a  massive  heart  attack.  The  empire  was 
handed  down  to  him  at  the  worst  possi- 
ble time — it  was  1975,  the  city  was  in 
the  depths  of  a  fiscal  crisis,  and  the  real- 
estate  market  had  crashed.  His  father 
and  Sol  Goldman  had  not  been  develop- 
ers, but  tightfisted  dealers  who  built  an 
empire  on  debt  and  hard  bargains.  The 
young  DiLorenzo  had  to  learn  the  game. 
Although  Alex  III  did  well,  he  has  the 
~d  air  of  a  man  who  is  a  failure  in 
n  eyes.  "I  had  bigger  dreams," 
h.  its.    "Much   bigger  dreams. 

!  :>een   honed   down   to   size." 

What        he  want  to  do?  "Oh,  Christ.  I 


wanted  to  save  the  world.  Don't  laugh. 
A  Tot  of  people  were  there.  1  became  a 
lot  more  cynical  over  time,  I  guess." 

DiLorenzo  does  have  a  cynical  edge, 
but  more  often  he  comes  across  as  al- 
most implausibly  naive.  He  seems  sur- 
prised that  his  warehousing  of  apart- 
ments in  West  Harlem  has  provoked 
odtrage  from  neighborhood  residents. 
After  all,  he  put  $4.5  million  of  his  own 
money  into  upgrading  those  dilapidated 
brownstones — who  else  is  investing  up 
in  Harlem? — and,  as  his  reward,  "I'm 
getting  my  ass  kicked."  It  has  not 
dawned  on  DiLorenzo  that  the  working- 
class  people  living  in  those  rent-con- 
trolled buildings  don't  want  remodeled 
apartments  they  can't  afford.  "Tenants 
always  get  very  emotional,"  he  says,  as 
though  it's  an  epiphany.  Well,  yes,  but 
we're  talking  about  people's  homes.  "I 
hear  ya,"  DiLorenzo  says,  nodding. 
"But  sometimes  it  gets  out  of  line,  in 
my  opinion." 

As  it  happens,  the  health-food  restau- 
rant is  across  the  street  from  the  office  of 
Nikos  Kefalidis,  owner  of  KLM  Con- 
struction and  perhaps  DiLorenzo's  best 
friend  in  business.  Reached  by  pay 
phone  from  the  curb  outside,  Kefalidis 
stands  at  his  window  and  waves,  but 
seems  reluctant  to  join  the  lunch  until 
DiLorenzo  gets  on  the  line  and  asks  him 
to  do  so  as  a  personal  favor.  Kefalidis  is 
a  Greek  immigrant  with  a  thick  accent,  a 
former  computer  whiz  who,  the  story 
goes,  got  into  the  construction  field  rath- 
er serendipitously:  the  brother  of  a  wom- 
an he  dated  was  in  the  business,  but  had 
to  give  it  up  when  he  was  shot  and 
wounded  by  loan  sharks.  Not  surprising- 
ly, this  subject  does  not  come  up  at 
lunch. 

Instead,  the  conversation  turns  to  Jay 
Weiss.  Kefalidis  and  DiLorenzo  paint  a 
portrait,  later  supported  by  others,  of  a 
born  hustler,  like  Ricky  Roma  in  Glen- 
garry Glen  Ross,  the  real-estate  sales- 
man whose  motto  is  "Always  be  clos- 
ing." Weiss's  cockiness  and  charm  also 
come  through  in  photos,  which  show 
him  to  be  short  and  athletic,  with  long 
dirty-blond  hair. 

Jay  Martin  Weiss  was  born  on  June 
24,  1955,  in  Queens.  He  grew  up  in  Ce- 
darhurst,  one  of  the  fabled  Five  Towns 
on   the   South   Shore   of   Long   Island, 
known    for  their  expensive   split-level 
homes.  His  father,  Arthur,  was  a  suc- 
cessful  contractor   in   the   marble   busi-    <j 
ness;  he  laid  down  the  facings  of  office    £ 
buildings  and  provided  the  marble  for    J 
city  projects  such  as  Lincoln  Center.  In    £ 
high    school,    Weiss    drove    a    Jaguar,    Q 
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At  last.  A  Range  Rover  that  won't  last  forever. 


I 


t's  the  Great  Divide  limited  edition 
Range  Rover. 

A  special  1991  Range  Rover 
designed,  not  surprisingly,  to  com- 
memorate our  grueling  1,123  mile 
expedition  through  the  Rockies  and 
across  the  Continental  Divide. 

It's  painted,  appropriately 
enough,  in  spectacular  Alpine  White. 
And  from  its  front  bull  bar  to  its 


individually  numbered  badge,  it's 
brimming  with  features  and  ameni- 
ties that  make  it  even  more  luxuri- 


ORANGE  ROVER 


ous  than  the  already  luxurious 
standard  Range  Rover. 

To  see  one  of  these  exceptional 
vehicles,  call  1-800  FINE  4WD  for 
the  name  of  a  dealer  near  you. 

Do  hurry,  though. 

After  all,  this  special  Range 
Rover  will  last  every  bit  as  long  as 
every  rugged,  durable  Range  Rover. 

But  not  on  the  showroom  floor. 


"Jay,"  Kefalidis  says,  "was  raised  like 
a  little  prince." 

It  appears  that  Weiss's  boyhood  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  a  rock  star.  He  played 
guitar  and  bass  with  dexterity,  earning 
the  nickname  "Hot  Licks."  In  the  early 
seventies,  he  and  three  friends  formed 
Milk  V  Cookies,  an  Anglo-pop  band 
with  a  hard  sound  and  a  cute  look.  Milk 
V  Cookies  performed  in  New  Wave 
clubs,  wearing  baseball  uniforms  dyed 
pink.  He  adopted  "Jay  D.  Weiss"  as  his 
nom  de  rock  (for  juvenile  delinquent — 
get  it?).  But  in  1974,  disharmony 
struck.  John  Hewlett,  a  British  manager, 
saw  the  band  perform  and  offered  to  take 
them  to  England  to  cut  an  album  for  Is- 
land Records.  There  was  only  one  hitch: 
Weiss  was  not  invited.  "Jay  threw  a  fit. 
He  went  crazy,"  recalls  Justin  Strauss, 
the  band's  lead  singer,  today  a  record 
producer.  "I  don't  blame  him.  He  more 
or  less  started  the  band.  But  we  were 
kids,  and  it  was  either  Jay  or  a  record 
deal,  so  we  took  the  record  deal.  We 
didn't  think  twice  about  it." 

Weiss  soon  had  bigger  problems. 
Around  this  time,  New  York  City  nearly 


Happy  Land  was  "in  the  padlock 
mode,"  having  broken  nearly 
enough  laws  to  be  closed  down. 


defaulted  on  its  bonds  and  failed  to  get 
federal  aid  (as  reflected  in  the  famous 
Daily  News  headline  FORD  TO  CITY: 
DROP  DEAD).  Arthur  Weiss  got  caught  in 
the  squeeze.  "The  city  wasn't  paying 
his  bills,  and  he  couldn't  pay  his  lend- 
ers," says  a  knowledgeable  source.  His 
company  went  under. 

Suddenly,  college  was  out  of  the 
question  for  Jay  Weiss.  He  went  looking 
for  work.  The  crash  had  devastated  Di- 
Lorenzo's  operations  as  well,  and,  he 
says,  "we  needed  somebody  cheap  who 
could  learn."  Having  just  assumed  his 
father's  business,  he  also  wanted  to  at- 
tract some  younger  blood  to  the  compa- 
ny. Weiss  seemed  to  fit  the  bill  perfect- 
ly. He  became  a  building  manager,  col- 
lecting rent,  supervising  repairs,  and 
dealing  with  tenants'  complaints. 

What  was  Weiss  like  in  those  days? 

"Very  loud,"  Di Lorenzo  says. 

"Woooo!"  Kefalidis  says,  covering 
his  ears  for  emphasis.  "Always  before 
you  start  asking  for  something,  he'd 
scream  and  yell.  But  Jay  put  in  hours 


like  not  too  many  people.  He  was  up 
early  in  the  morning.  You  can't  take  that 
away  from  him.  You  can  take  away  oth- 
er things. 

DiLorenzo  looks  thoughtful.  "It  was 
very  unusual  to  see  someone  twenty 
years  old  that  hungry  for  money,"  he 
remarks,  and  Kefalidis  nods.  Maybe,  he 
adds,  it  was  the  shock  of  seeing  his  fa- 
ther lose  his  business. 

"Should  I  tell  him  about  the  'benefit  of 
Jay  Weiss'?"  DiLorenzo  asks  suddenly. 
Kefalidis  is  silent.  "We  used  to  have  a 
saying  that  the  benefit  of  Jay  Weiss  was 
that  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  I 
realize  that  sounds  sick  today,  because  of 
Happy  Land,  and  it  doesn't  mean  Jay 
didn't  leam  a  lot  of  things  over  the 
years.  But  that's  something  that  we  kid- 
ded about  back  then.  He  was  a  kid;  he 
would  do  things  you  couldn't  get  an  old- 
er guy  to  do.  He  didn't  think  that  much 
about  it.  Jay  was  focused  on  an  objec- 
tive. The  guy  had  incredible  energy." 

His  specialty,  according  to  the  two 
men,  was  evicting  tenants  from  DiLo- 
renzo's  buildings.  How  did  Weiss  do  it? 

"Kill  'em!"  DiLorenzo  says,  laugh- 
ing, then  realizes  the 
joke  is  a  bit  tasteless  un- 
der the  circumstances. 
"Sometimes  just  through 
talking." 

"He  would  talk  from 
here  to  next  Monday, 
Jay,"  Kefalidis  says. 

"Jay  was  pushy,  ag- 
gressive." 

What  if  talking  wasn't  enough  to  get 
tenants  out  of  a  building? 

DiLorenzo  shrugs.  "Pay  'em  a  few 
bucks.  Crazy  things.  He  didn't  know 
any  better." 

"A  guy  would  ask  for  five  thousand 
bucks.  Jay  would  tell  him,  'I'll  give  you 
five  hundred,'  "  Kefalidis  says. 

"The  climate  was  different,"  DiLo- 
renzo says,  cutting  in.  "We  could  relo- 
cate people  in  those  days."  Besides,  he 
adds,  in  a  falling  market,  you  take  any 
edge  you  can  get.  "When  you're  in- 
volved in  an  operation  that's  struggling, 
you  do  things  not  100  percent  kosher. 
You  bend  the  rules  a  little.  It  was  a 
game."  (Shep  Goldfein,  Weiss's  attor- 
ney, says  he  doubts  his  client  was  good 
at  vacating  buildings,  because  "if  he  has 
a  weakness,  it's  that  he's  basically  a 
softy") 

Weiss  and  DiLorenzo  played  the 
game  for  several  years,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  decade  Weiss  was  ready  to  strike  out 
on  his  own.  Before  long,  he  had  moved 
into  ai;  !  brick  apartment  house  on  West 


Sixteenth  Street,  in  Chelsea,  and  set  up  a 
building-management  company  on  the 
ground  floor  called  J.  L.  Madison  Prop- 
erties. (The  initials  presumably  stood  for 
his  first  name  and  that  of  his  older  sister, 
Laurie  Soldinger,  who  worked  for  him.) 
Meanwhile,  Weiss  had  gotten  a  broker's 
license,  and  one  of  his  first  clients  was 
Cky  Streets  Realty,  a  real-estate  partner- 
ship run  by  Benjamin  Kolbert  and  Mor- 
ris Jaffe — the  man  who  would  one  day 
become  Weiss's  partner.  It  was  the  gold- 
en era  of  real -estate  "flipping" — buying 
properties  and  rapidly  selling  them  at  a 
profit — and  there  was  a  lot  of  money  to 
be  made  all  around.  Weiss  was  said  to 
be  less  interested  in  paying  money  out: 
in  1984,  he  waged  war  with  a  real-estate 
lawyer,  Michael  Schwartz,  over  several 
thousand  dollars  Weiss  owed  for  legal 
services.  After  an  acrimonious  lawsuit, 
a  settlement  was  reached:  Weiss  would 
pay  Schwartz  $8, 168.46  in  three  month- 
ly installments  of  $2,722.82.  But  three 
years  later,  despite  repeated  requests 
from  Schwartz,  Weiss  continued  to  stiff 
him  on  the  third  installment. 

DiLorenzo  smiles  when  reminded  of 
the  incident.  "Jay,"  he  says,  "some- 
times has  a  habit  of  not  paying  people." 

Kefalidis  laughs:  "He  put  it  right!" 

Indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  a  recurring 
theme  in  Weiss's  career.  Says  a  former 
employee  of  J.  L.  Madison,  "Jay  didn't 
like  to  pay  contractors.  He  didn't  like  to 
pay  his  workmen.  He  would  have  them 
do  jobs,  and  then  keep  them  waiting, 
and  waiting,  and  waiting  for  the  money. 
One  day  some  guy  just  stormed  into 
Jay's  office,  grabbed  him  by  the  collar, 
and  pushed  him  up  against  the  wall.  And 
Jay  started  screaming,  'Get  me  a  check! 
Cut  me  a  check!'  I  guess  Jay's  about  five 
seven.  This  guy  was  a  lot  bigger." 

The  person  with  perhaps  the  best 
knowledge  of  Weiss's  activities  during 
this  period  is  Alfred  Groner,  an  attorney 
and  real-estate  investor  who  helped 
bankroll  J.  L.  Madison.  He  is  reluctant 
to  speak  at  first:  "The  son  of  a  bitch  will 
probably  sue  me.  You  never  know  with 
this  creep."  But  he  continues  anyway, 
saying  Weiss  did  a  creditable  job  as  a 
building  manager.  "He  was  as  good  or 
as  bad  as  most  of  them,  nothing  super- 
special.  He  had  a  special  quirk,  though. 
He  would  get  angry  at  tenants,  and  then 
he'd  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
busting  their  chops,  trying  to  get  them 
out  of  apartments.  Which  wasn't  really 
economic.  And,  besides,  you  can't  get 
emotional  about  this  shit."  Cironer 
found  Laurie  Soldinger  pretty  emotion- 
al, too.  "Terrible  screamer." 
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HANES  PUTS  FREE  ULTRA  SILK 
ON  YOUR  LEGS  AND  PARIS 


AT  YOUR  FEET. 

When  you  send  for  a  free  pair 
of  HanesrUltra  Silk,  you'll  not  only  get  a 
pair  of  our  most  luxurious  hose,  but 
also  a  chance  to  show  them  off  in  Paris. 
With  our  grand  prize  of  a  trip  for 
two,  including  airfare,  hotel,  and  all  the 
haute  couture  vou  could  ask  for. 


Hanes  Ultra  Silk  Paris  Sweepstakes  Official  Rules 


How  to  enter:      * 
Simply  complete  the  official  entry 
form  or  print  your  name,  complete 
address,  phone  number  and  the 
words  "Hanes  Ultra  Silk  Paris  Holi- 
day," PO.  Box  4961,  Monticello, 
MN  55365-4961.  Check  the  appro- 
priate box  on  the  entry  form  or 
include  the  size/color  pantyhose 
you  wear.  (First  150,000  entrants 
will  receive  a  free  pair  of  Ultra  Silk 
pantyhose.  Limit  onejree  pair  per 
person/address.) 

Entries  must  be  received  by 
October  31,  1990.  Enter  as  often  as 
you  like,  but  each  entry  must  be 
mailed  separately.  Not  responsible 
for  lost,  late,  misdirected  or  illegi- 
ble entries.  Sweepstakes  open  to 
U.S.  residents  (including  U.S. 
Military  installations)  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  18  by  December 
15,  1990,  except  employees  and 
families  of  Sara  Lee  Corporation, 
its  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  agencies. 

Winners  will  be  randomly 


drawn  on  December  15,  19^0,  by 
Fulfillment  Systems,  Inc.,  an  inde- 
pendent judging  organization 
whose  decisions  are  final.  Odds 
of  winning  depend  on  the  number 
of  valid  entries  received.  Winners 
will  be  notified  by  mail. 

One  Grand  Prize  winner  will 
receive  a  trip  for  two  to  Paris, 
France.  Trip  includes  round-trip 
coach  airfare,  six  nights  lodging 
and  $1,500  cash  for  expenses, 
approximate  retail  value  (based 
on  furthest  point  of  departure) 
$5,000.  One  First  Prize  winner 
will  receive  a  ladies'  gold  watch 
by  Baume  &  Mercier,  approximate 
retail  value  of  $4,000.  One  Second 
Prize  winner  will  receive  a  trip  to 
New  York  City  and  their  selection 
of  a  designer  dress  from  an  exclu- 
sive couture  boutique  chosen  by 
Hanes.  Trip  includes  round-trip 
coach  airfare  for  one  and  two 
nights'  weekend  accommodations, 
(certain  restrictions  apply). 
Approximate  retail  value  (based 


on  furthest  point  of  departure) 
$1,000.  Dress  selection  limited  to 
maximum  retail  value  of  $2,800. 
One  third  prize,  a  collection  of 
fragrances  Dy  Annick  Goutal, 
(approximate  retail  value  $500). 
All  trip  prize  dates  subject  to 
availability  and  must  be  taken  by 
May  15,  1991. 

All  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Limit 
one  prize  per  family/household. 
Void  where  prohibited,  taxed  or 
restricted.  No  substitutions  or  cash 
equivalents.  Prizes  are  not  trans- 
ferable prior  to  awarding.  Taxes 
(and  any  passport/visa  fees  for 
Grand  Prize  winner  and  guest)  are 
responsibility  of  winners.  Winners 
may  be  required  to  sign  affidavit 
of  eligibility  and  publicity  and 
travel  releases. 

To  obtain  an  official  winners'  list, 
send  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  by  January  31,  1991,  to 
Hanes  Ultra  Silk  Paris  Sweepstakes 
Winners'  List,  P.O.  Box  3475-K, 
Monticello,  MN  55365-3475. 


Our  first  prize  winner  will  have 
a  beautiful  time  with  an  elegant  gold 
watch  by  Baume  &  Mercier. 

Ana  it's  even  fashionable  to  come 
in  second  or  third.  With  our  second 
prize,  a  stunning  designer  dress.  Or  our 
third  prize,  a  scent-sational  fragrance 

collection  by  Annick  Goutal. 

Before  you  can 

say  Bonjour!  to  Paris 

and  free  Ultra  Silk... 

just  fill  out  this  coupon. 

That's  all  you  have 

to  do  to  enter  our 

sweepstakes,  and 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY 


let 


your  free  pair  of  Ultra  Silk. 
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It  was  around  this  time,  in  1983,  that 
Jay  Weiss  met  Kathleen  Turner.  Body 
Heat  had  established  her  as  a  star,  and 
she  had  just  finished  filming  Romancing 
the  Stone.  Too  busy  for  a  boyfriend, 
Turner  was  living  in  a  small  apartment 
on  Fifty-seventh  Street.  When  Weiss 
learned,  through  a  mutual  friend,  that 
Turner  was  seeking  a  larger  space,  he 
went  into  overdrive.  "He  was  frantic  to 
try  to  find  this  movie  star  an  apart- 
ment," an  acquaintance  recalls.  "He 
was  calling  everybody  he  knew  to  get 
her  a  really  good  deal,  and  he  came  up 
with  one.  That's  how  the  relationship 
began."  But,  for  once  in  his  life,  Weiss 
seemed  plagued  by  self-doubt.  "He  was 
afraid  he  wasn't  good  enough  for  her," 
Groner  recalls.  "I  remember  holding  his 


"Jay,  what  a  headache" 
says  DiLorenzo.  "This  guy 
became  such  a  fucking 
headache,  I  can't  believe  it." 


hand,  telling  him,  'Yeah,  you're  a  good 

guy-'  " 

In  August  1984,  Weiss  and  Turner 
were  married  at  a  rented  mansion  in 
Amagansett,  on  Long  Island.  Both  bride 
and  groom  were  twenty-nine.  "I  proba- 
bly paid  for  the  wedding,"  says  Groner, 
who  was  a  guest,  along  with  Morris 
Jaffe  and  Ben  Kolbert,  "but  what  the 
hell."  After  that,  however,  Groner  de- 
cided to  pull  out  of  J.  L.  Madison.  "I 
could  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  I 
figured  a  guy  marrying  a  big  movie  star 
isn't  gonna  go  around  checking  the 
plumbing  and  leaks  and  all  that  stuff." 

Unfortunately,  Weiss  did  lose  interest 
in  maintaining  buildings — or  so  Groner 
alleged  in  a  1985  lawsuit.  Groner  had 
remained  partners  with  Weiss  and  Sol- 
dinger  in  two  corporations  that  managed 
four  properties.  In  the  suit,  Groner 
charged  that  Weiss  had  allowed  two  of 
the  buildings — adjoining  apartment 
houses  on  Forty-ninth  Street — to  fall 
into  such  disrepair  that  tenants  had 
mounted  a  rent  strike.  An  angry  letter 
from  the  tenants  dated  August  22,  1985, 
complained  of,  among  other  things,  a 
missing  lock  on  the  entrance  door,  mice 
and  roach  infestation,  hot- water  short- 
ages, and  the  lack  of  legally  required 
smoke  alarms  in  the  hallways.  The  suit 
was  settled  in  January  1986;  the  partner- 


ships were  dissolved  and  Groner 
dropped  his  charges.  (The  case  file  con- 
tains no  answer  to  the  allegations,  and 
Weiss  would  not  comment.) 

For  a  short  time,  Weiss  worked  for 
Morris  Jaffe-  and  Ben  Kolbert  as  a  sales 
representative  at  City  Streets.  But  soon 
Weiss  and  Jaffe  decided  to  split  with 
Kolbert  and  form  their  own  partnership, 
Queens  Apple.  They  moved  to  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza  and  embarked  on  the  busi- 
ness of  leasing  DiLorenzo  properties. 
Weiss  had  now  come  full  circle;  he  was 
back  managing  buildings  for  his  former 
boss,  only  this  time  he  got,  essentially, 
to  own  them,  through  long-term  leases. 
He  could  be  a  real-estate  mogul  without 
having  to  put  up  the  kind  of  capital  that 
DiLorenzo  possessed. 

Although  City   Streets 

was   defunct,    some  of  its 

practices  would  come  back 

to  haunt  Weiss,  Jaffe,  and 

Kolbert.  In  July  1987,  New 

York   Attorney   General 

Robert  Abrams  ordered  the 

three   men,    along   with 

Jaffe 's  wife,  Harriet,  to  pay 

$60,000  in  restitution  plus 

$10,000  in  legal  fees  in 

what   was   described   as   a 

complex    subletting    scam.    Abrams 

charged  that  they  had  created  "illusory 

tenancies"   by   renting  apartments  to 

themselves,   family   members,   and 

friends,  then  subletting  them  at  higher- 

than-legal  rates.  A  press  release  issued 

by  Abrams's  office  singled  out  Weiss, 

saying  he  had  "illegally  profited"  from 

the  scheme.    All   four  of  the  accused 

signed  a  consent  decree. 

The  scandal  did  not  appear  to  damage 
Weiss's  business  or  his  personal  life.  In 
an  interview  with  Barbara  Walters  late 
last  year,  Turner's  praise  for  her  hus- 
band was  unreserved.  Asked  what  Weiss 
had  that  other  men  did  not,  she  said, 
"Besides  being  gorgeous  and  sexy  and 
intelligent.  .  .he  gave  me  the  best  com- 
pliment, the  greatest  compliment  I  ever 
had.  He  said  that  he  thought  I  would  be 
excellent  at  anything  I  decided  to  do. 
So,  he  didn't  make  me  feel  like  I  was 
some  actress. ...  I  liked  the  respect  in- 
herent in  that  statement." 

The  marriage  is,  by  all  accounts,  a 
success.  Weiss  and  Turner  have  a  two- 
year-old  daughter,  Rachel  Ann.  Turner 
plays  in  Saturday-afternoon  softball 
games  her  husband  organizes  near  their 
Amagansett  summer  home,  a  twn-and-a- 
half-story  frame  house  with  an  ocean 
view.  It's  unclear  how  much  strain,  if 
any,  the  Happy  Land  disaster  has  placed 


on  the  union.  For  a  brief  period,  Turner 
had  to  ask  for  a  police  escort  home  after 
her  Broadway  performances  in  Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roof,  because  of  hecklers. 

The  effect  of  the  fire  on  Weiss's  busi- 
ness relationships  is  easier  to  gauge — 
investors  are  likely  to  look  closely  be- 
fore entering  into  dealings  with  Queens 
Apple  now.  As  for  DiLorenzo,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  before  the  fire,  relations 
with  Weiss  were  strained.  In  January 
1990,  Weiss  and  Jaffe  sued  DiLorenzo 
to  prevent  him  from  revoking  their 
leases  on  eight  properties,  including  a 
supermarket  in  Long  Island  City  and  877 
East  Tremont  Avenue,  part  of  the  clump 
of  stores  that  included  Happy  Land.  Di- 
Lorenzo's  justification  for  trying  to  take 
back  the  properties  was  Weiss  and 
Jaffe's  alleged  failure  to  pay  their  rent 
on  time  and  maintain  the  buildings.  This 
latter  accusation  was  an  ominous  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Happy  Land  disaster, 
although,  in  an  affidavit,  Jaffe  denied  it. 

Happy  Land  has  widened  the  rift  be- 
tween DiLorenzo  and  Weiss,  at  least  as 
far  as  future  business  is  concerned.  The 
day  before  our  luncheon  meeting,  DiLo- 
renzo talked  through  his  feelings  about 
the  debacle  over  the  phone. 

"The  truth  is,  I  never  saw  those  viola- 
tions when  they  came  in.  We  have  a  rec- 
ord that  they  were  sent  (on]  to  him 
[Weiss].  Probably  I  should  have  gone  to 
the  city  and  had  them  reissued  in  his 
name.  But  we  never  did  it." 

Indeed,  to  hear  DiLorenzo  tell  it,  he 
was  barely  aware  that  Happy  Land  exist- 
ed. When  he  bought  the  Bronx  proper- 
ties, there  was  no  social  club,  and  even 
if  there  had  been,  DiLorenzo  would  not 
have  seen  it.  "I  didn't  go  in,"  he  re- 
called. "I  drove  by.  I  went  to  the  cor- 
ner, which  was  a  Chinese  restaurant  that 
sold  food  through  a  window."  It  was  not 
until  four  days  after  the  Happy  Land  fire 
that  DiLorenzo  went  up  and  "looked  at 
the  joint,"  he  said.  "It  scared  the  shit 
out  of  me,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  It  was  a 
horror." 

Despite  everything,  DiLorenzo  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  his  former  em- 
ployee. "I  mean,  what  am  I  gonna  do, 
hate  Jay  Weiss?  He's  in  a  very  tough 
situation,  being  married  to  a  movie  star. 
It's  extra  pressure,  if  you  see  what  I 
mean.  Me,  I'm  stupid  enough  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  it.  I  can  kind  of  skate  away, 
just  be  a  notorious  fellow,  and  probably 
survive." 

The  next  day,  at  the  health-food  res- 
taurant, DiLorenzo  appears  ;i  little  less 
charitable. 

"Jay,  what  a  headache."'   he  sielis 
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We  beat  'em,  and  we  beat  'em  at 
their  best.  We  went  to  vodka's  home 
field,  their  top  ten  markets.  Then  we 
went  up  against  their  number  one  selling 
vodka  in  a  blind  taste  test. 

The  results  were  decisive.  The 
smooth  taste  of  Puerto  Rican  rum  and 
o.j.  was  preferred  substantially  over  the 
traditional  vodka  screwdriver. 

So  make  your  own  taste  test.  And 
enjoy  how  well  the  lively  character  of 
Puerto  Rican  rum  mixes  with  the 
refreshing  taste  of  orange  juice. 
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A  DIVISION  OF  ESCADA.  1-800-223-2155 


the  Vision  of 


GUCCI 


GG-2326 


"This  guy  became  such  a  fucking  head- 
ache,  1  c;in't  believe  it." 

Having  become  a  "notorious  fellow" 
is  almost  a  fulfillment  of  Alex  Ill's 
heritage.  Even  his  grandfather,  the 
first  Alexander  DiLorenzo,  is  a  subject 
of  speculation.  There  are  stories  that  he 
ran  numbers  all  over  Brooklyn.  "Is  it 
true?"  DiLorenzo  says.  "Or  did  he 
spend  eight,  ten  months  of  his  life  as  a 
teenager  as  a  gofer  for  some  guy  who 
did?  That's  probably  closer  to  the  reali- 
ty." The  bare  facts  about  Alex  senior 
are  intriguing  enough.  He  was  an  illegit- 
imate child,  born  in  Naples,  then 
shipped  to  Brazil  with  his  mother.  She 
met  a  Brazilian  with  relatives  in  the 
United  States  who  raised  the  boy  from 
the  age  of  eight.  He  worked  in  a  bar- 
bershop, studied  pharmacy,  and  wound 
up  in  the  insurance  business.  He  also 
dabbled  in  real  estate,  with  little  suc- 
cess. 

Alex  junior,  the  father  of  Alex  III, 
was  born  in  the  Red  Hook  section  of 
Brooklyn.  He  was  a  dark-complexioned 
man  who  stood  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
and  had  an  arrogant  streak.  In  1973, 
when  the  New  York  Post  pointed  out, 
correctly,  that  he  and  Sol  Goldman  were 


Alex  junior  and  Sol  Goldman 
liked  to  say  they  got 
their  $250,000  seed  capital  from 
a  domestic  named  Lulu  Jackson. 


"the  No.  1  sex  landlords  in  mid-Man- 
hattan"— they  owned  a  host  of  massage 
parlors,  including  the  Harem,  Caesar's 
Retreat,  and  Puss  'n  Boots — the  two 
men  sued  for  libel.  Under  oath,  DiLo- 
renzo said  the  articles  had  damaged  him 
with  friends,  but  when  pressed  to  pro- 
vide a  few  names  he  curtly  replied,  "I 
am  not  in  a  mood  to  recall." 

After  the  war,  Alex  junior  attended 
Brooklyn  Law,  became  an  attorney, 
and,  taking  a  cue  from  his  father,  also 
got  a  degree  in  pharmacy  from  St. 
John's.  In  the  early  fifties,  DiLorenzo 
was  representing  a  client  who  was  pre- 
pared to  buy  a  large  apartment  house  in 
Brooklyn  in  which  Sol  Goldman  had  in- 
vested. The  son  of  a  grocer,  Goldman 
had  ventured  into  real  estate  partly  with 
money  he  had  borrowed  from  Alex  se- 
nior. When  the  buyer  backed  out  at  the 


last  minute,  Goldman  and  Alex  junior 
acquired  the  building  together. 

The  partnership  took  off,  and  soon  it 
appeared  that  Goldman  and  DiLorenzo 
were  buying  a  building  a  day.  Their  em- 
pire grew  so  swiftly  that  it  set  tongues 
wagging.  "They  were  mystery  men,  and 
they  were  presumed  to  be  out  front  of 
narcotics  or  Mob  money,"  says  a  former 
F.B.I,  agent  who  took  a  passing  interest 
in  them.  Either  out  of  secrecy  or  per- 
verseness,  Goldman  and  DiLorenzo  fu- 
eled some  rumors  themselves.  Explain- 
ing how  they  had  gotten  their  seed 
capital,  they  told  the  transparently  ridic- 
ulous story  of  a  black  domestic  named 
Lulu  Jackson,  who  turned  up  one  day 
with  $250,000  in  cash  she  had  won  play- 
ing the  numbers.  Jackson,  they  said, 
asked  them  to  invest  the  money  for 
her — and  disappeared.  In  fact,  Lulu 
Jackson  was  the  white  aunt  of  Willard  T. 
Jackson,  a  wealthy  Connecticut  busi- 
nessman who  did  lend  money  to  Gold- 
man/DiLorenzo. 

Mob  rumors  about  the  partners  were 
particularly   frequent.    Goldman   once 
broke  a  strike  at  a  building  by  hiring  a 
"labor-consultant  firm"  with  ties  to  the 
Gambino  family.  "Bullshit,"  says  Ed- 
die Breger,  a  former  lawyer  for  Gold- 
man/DiLorenzo,    when 
asked  about  the  Mafia  ru- 
mors. "So  Alex  went  to 
the  racetrack  and  one  of 
the   mafiosi   was   there. 
Italians  are  Italians.   But 
he  was  not  a  mafioso.  He 
was  a  nice  guy.    Some- 
times.   Always   fought 
with   him   when  he  paid 
my  fee." 

The  real  secret  of  the 
duo's  rapid  rise,  Alex  III  says,  was  less 
sinister,  though  still  not  strictly  legal. 
Goldman  and  DiLorenzo  were  playing  a 
game  of  leverage,  mortgaging  buildings 
and  using  the  proceeds  to  buy  bigger 
buildings.  To  keep  from  getting 
squeezed  for  working  capital,  they 
stalled  as  long  as  possible  in  paying  their 
bills.  Rather  more  daring  was  their  habit 
of  not  paying  real-estate  taxes.  Since 
banks  demanded  to  see  tax  receipts, 
Goldman  and  DiLorenzo  got  blank  cer- 
tificates and  dummied  them  up.  How  did 
they  get  away  with  it?  "Easy!"  Alex  III 
laughs.  "Nobody  went  and  checked." 

Goldman  and  DiLorenzo  worked  on 
different  floors  of  their  trophy  property, 
the  Chry  Building,  which  had  been 
leased  to  th  i  for  forty  years  in  1 960  for 
$42  million  DiLorenzo  handled  the 
management,   and  Goldman   made   the 


deals,  for  which  he  had  an  apparent  ge- 
nius. According  to  Eddie  Breger,  it  was 
Goldman  who  coined  the  famous  phrase 
"location,  location,  location"  to  de- 
scribe the  three  secrets  of  successful 
real-estate  investing.  Goldman  claimed 
he  could  remember  the  most  minute  de- 
tail of  every  deal  he  had  ever  made,  and 
bragged  that  his  ambition  was  to  become 
"the  richest  man  in  the  world." 

As  a  family  man,  however,  he  was  a 
pauper.  In  1973,  Goldman  had  eviction 
papers  served  on  his  granddaughters 
Stephanie  and  Cindy,  then  ages  seven 
and  five,  who  lived  in  one  of  his  Man- 
hattan apartments  with  his  recently  di- 
vorced daughter-in-law;  the  papers  re- 
ferred to  them  as  "John  and  Jane  Doe." 
He  peremptorily  fired  his  son  Allan  from 
Goldman/DiLorenzo  and  stood  by  as 
employees  smashed  Allan's  framed  pho- 
tos and  diplomas  and  threw  them  out 
onto  the  street.  After  Goldman's  death 
in  1987,  his  heirs  launched  into  one  of 
the  most  vicious  estate  battles  ever  re- 
corded. As  it  now  stands,  Goldman's 
four  children  are  trying  to  bar  their 
mother,  Lillian,  from  a  one-third  share 
of  the  $1.2  billion  estate.  "They  want 
me  to  be  a  bag  lady,"  she  is  reported  to 
have  said. 

Alex  junior  had  the  same  goal  as 
Goldman,  to  be  a  rich  man,  yet  money 
was  seldom  discussed  in  his  household. 
Alex  III  grew  up  comfortably,  though 
not  extravagantly,  in  Great  Neck,  on 
Long  Island.  At  thirteen,  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  local  public  school  to  a 
private  all-boys'  school  in  Garden  City, 
but  not  because  his  father  could  afford  to 
send  him.  "I  had  a  behavior  problem," 
he  says. 

DiLorenzo  explains:  "I  had  trouble 
with  a  guy  who  bullied  me  when  I  was 
in  the  seventh  grade.  He  was  in  the  ninth 
grade,  and  he  got  involved  with  a  girl 
that  was  in  my  homeroom  class.  Now, 
in  later  life,  I  realize  they  had  a  sexual 
involvement,  but  I  didn't  know  it  at  the 
time.  She  and  I  were  somewhat  friendly, 
but  strictly  just  friendly.  Rode  a  school 
bus  together.  This  guy  used  to  get  mad 
at  me,  broke  a  watch  I  had.  And  he  used 
to  beat  me  up.  It  got  to  be  ridiculous. 
Every  day,  I'd  come  home  with  a  cut 
face.  And  my  father  would  go,  'You 
gotta  fight  back.  Do  the  right  thing." 
Well,  when  he  found  out  what  I  did,  he 
went  mas." 

What  did  he  do7 

"I  straightened  him  out  with  a  base 
ball  bat,"  DiLorenzo  says  after  .i  pause 
"Look,  the  guy  broke  my  ass — he  beat 
the  shit  out  of  me  every  day.  Humiliated 
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r  about  five  months.  So  I  got  two 
of  my  friends  and  we  took  him  apart. 
Cornered  this  guy  and  did  him  in  good.  I 
hit  him  in  the  legs.  I  think  I  dislocated 
I, is  knee.  Crushed.  Guy  never  looked  at 
me  straight  again." 

DiLorenzo  reached  college  age  in  the 
sixties.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Capetown  because  it  seemed  exotic. 
His  parents  nixed  the  idea.  Instead,  he 
enrolled  in  an  experimental  program  at 
Fordham,  in  the  Bronx,  called  Bensalem, 
named  for  an  island  in  a  Francis  Bacon 
novel.  Before  completing  his  studies  at 
Fordham,  DiLorenzo  and  four  friends 
founded  New  Prospects,  the  school-with- 
out-walls.  He  taught  high-school  math 
and  history,  along  with  photography.  Lat- 
er, he  handled  administration. 


Goldman  deployed  warehouse 
goons  to  storm  DiLorenzo's  office, 
but  found  it  impenetrable. 
"It  was  a  Mexican  standoff." 


During  this  period,  DiLorenzo  met  a 
Fordham  student  his  age  who  would 
soon  become  Grace  DiLorenzo.  She  was 
studying  to  become  a  nun  and  had 
worked  as  a  midwife  on  Long  Island. 
Her  ancestry  was  varied:  part  Czecho- 
slovak, part  British,  part  Japanese.  They 
married  at  nineteen  and  promptly  had  a 
daughter,  Genevra — Grace  had  caught 
the  name  from  an  Italian  painting  in  a 
museum.  (The  marriage  would  not  work 
well  in  the  long  run.  The  DiLorenzos 
divorced  at  twenty-three,  remarried 
three  years  later,  had  three  more  chil- 
dren, and  divorced  again  when  they 
were  thirty-Five.  Today,  Grace  lives  in 
Paris  with  the  three  youngest  children. 
The  divorce  "wasn't  what  he  wanted," 
says  John  Burns,  DiLorenzo's  former 
lawyer.) 

Seeing  his  son  get  married  at  nineteen 
deeply  upset  Alex  junior.  He  did  not  dis- 
own Alex  III,  but  was  not  about  to  sup- 
port him,  his  young  wife,  and  their 
child.  To  help  make  ends  meet,  Alex  III 
drove  a  cab.  Then  he  and  a  cousin  ac- 
quired a  hardware  store  from  Goldman/ 
DiLorenzo  that  the  real-estate  partner- 
ship had  picked  up  as  part  of  a  building 
purchase. 

Alex  III  might  have  remained  in  the 
hardware  business,  but  in  1973  his  fa- 
ther's health  began  to  deteriorate.  The 


elder  DiLorenzo  sent  an  emissary  with  a 
message:  he  believed  he  was  dying  and 
wanted  his  son  to  come  in  and  learn  the 
business.  The  young  man  agreed. 

Two  years  later,  Alex  junior  was 
found  slumped  over  his  desk,  dead  of  a 
heart  attack  at  age  fifty.  A  week  earlier, 
Goldman/DiLorenzo  had  lost  the  lease 
on  the  Chrysler  Building — one  of  the 
first  in  a  long  series  of  defaults  that 
would  transform  the  adult  life  of  Alex  III 
and  teach  him  the  meaning  of  adversity. 
Goldman/DiLorenzo  had  built  its  empire 
on  debt,  and,  as  Donald  Trump  has  re- 
cently discovered,  that  only  works  in  a 
rising  market.  "When  Alex  took  over 
the  management  of  those  properties," 
says  Burns,  "there  was  no  reason  for 
him  to  believe  he  was  gonna  come  out 
owning  anything."  DiLo- 
renzo still  had  a  lot  to 
learn,  and  now  his  father 
was  no  longer  there  to 
teach  him.  "It's  amaz- 
ing," DiLorenzo  says.  "I 
never  thought  he  would 
die.  And  then  he  just 
died. 

Though  Alex  III  had 
been  groomed  to  replace 
his  father  as  Goldman's 
equal  partner,  it  did  not  at  first  appear 
likely  to  happen.  DiLorenzo  had  taken 
over  his  father's  office  on  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  Chrysler  Building,  while 
Goldman  remained  on  the  sixth.  But  as 
soon  as  their  new  partnership  was 
formed,  Goldman  announced  he  would 
move  into  DiLorenzo's  suite  as  a  way  to 
cut  costs.  DiLorenzo  reasoned  that  he 
was  still  struggling  to  build  an  identity, 
and  that  if  Goldman  moved  in,  "I  was 
finished."  So  he  called  a  security-guard 
friend  who  in  turn  rounded  up  eight  ex- 
cops,  all  of  them  armed.  They  barricad- 
ed his  door.  When  Goldman  realized 
that  DiLorenzo  was  serious,  he  deployed 
some  warehouse  goons  to  storm  the  of- 
fice, but  found  it  impenetrable.  Gold- 
man finally  gave  up,  ending  one  of  the 
more  bizarre  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  austere  Chrysler  Building.  "It  was  a 
Mexican  standoff,"  DiLorenzo  laughs. 
It  remained  an  uneasy  partnership. 
Early  on,  when  business  was  still  bleak, 
Goldman  proposed  to  buy  DiLorenzo 
out  for  $20  million.  DiLorenzo  declined 
the  offer.  In  retrospect,  he  says,  "I  think 
the  biggest  motivation  for  Sol  to  get  rid 
of  me  was  he  wanted  to  expand,  and  he 
didn't  want  to  take  me  into  the  deals.  He 
understood  that  the  market  was  coming 
back  way  before  I  did." 

When  boom  times  returned  in  the  late 


seventies,  it  was  DiLorenzo  who  wanted 
to  split  with  Goldman.  Goldman  was 
against  it,  but  DiLorenzo  sued  and  won. 
He  was  now  faced  with  a  dilemma: 
"How  do  you  split  up  a  business  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  buildings  with  a  guy 
when  he  knows  everything  and  you 
don't  know  a  damn  thing?"  He  arrived 
at  an  elegant  solution.  Goldman  was  in- 
structed to  draw  up  A  and  B  lists  of 
properties  and  place  them  in  envelopes 
in  a  paper  bag.  A  third  party  tossed  a 
coin,  which  DiLorenzo  and  Goldman 
called  in  the  air.  The  winner  of  the  toss 
extracted  an  envelope  blindfolded.  "I 
figured  this  was  the  way  to  guarantee 
that  he  would  work  to  make  the  lists 
equal,"  DiLorenzo  says.  "Basic  set 
theory." 

Now  on  his  own,  DiLorenzo  did  not 
do  badly.  The  eighties  were  a  big  decade 
for  flipping,  but  he  never  sold,  just  ac- 
quired. He  figures  he  bought  about  150 
new  properties.  About  20  percent  of 
these  might  qualify  as  "slum"  build- 
ings, which  proved  to  be  some  of  the 
most  lucrative  finds  in  the  real-estate 
business,  since  they  could  be  bought  rel- 
atively cheaply  at  a  time  when  prices 
were  skyrocketing.  DiLorenzo  also 
bought  some  upscale  items,  including  the 
land  under  200  Madison  Avenue,  for 
which  he  paid  $7  million.  His  best  deal, 
perhaps,  was  his  1986  purchase  of  the 
Washington  Square  Mews,  a  European- 
style  lane  in  Greenwich  Village,  from 
New  York  University.  "I  clipped  it,"  he 
claims.  DiLorenzo  is  weighing  an  idea  to 
develop  the  mews  into  a  retail  section 
along  the  1  i  nes  of  London '  s  Co  vent  Garden . 

Though  the  real-estate  market,  in  Di- 
Lorenzo's view,  is  now  at  its  most  de- 
pressed since  the  mid-seventies,  he  is 
not  in  any  real  danger.  He  can  be  fault- 
ed, though,  for  investments  he  has  made 
outside  his  core  business.  For  starters, 
he  lost  $14  million  speculating  in  silver 
futures.  Then  there  is  the  investment  he 
ruefully  terms  his  biggest  "strikeout," 
his  purchases  in  late  1986  and  early 
1987  of  two  real-estate  brokerage  firms 
for  a  combined  $17  million.  DiLorenzo 
says  he  had  no  strategic  reason  for  buy- 
ing the  two  firms — Huberth  &  Peters 
and  Pearce,  Urstadt,  Mayer  &  Greer — 
other  than  to  make  money.  That's  the 
one  thing  he  has  not  done,  having  over- 
paid for  both  companies  at  the  top  of  the 
real-estate  cycle. 

The  purchases  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but  then  DiLorenzo  made  what 
he  calls  his  "second  mistake."  In  Au- 
gust 1988,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
losses,  he  decided  to  hire  a  "liaison"  to 
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see  the  brokerages  for  him.  The 
man  he  chose  was  Andonis  "Tony" 
Morfesis,  familiar  to  tabloid  readers  as 
"the  Devil  Landlord."  Morfesis  is  an 
ardent  Hipper — the  two  men  met  when 
he  sold  Di Lorenzo  some  of  the  contro- 
versial brownstones  in  West  Harlem  and 
a  parking  garage.  The  Devil  did  not  like 
to  keep  possession  of  buildings  for  long, 
and  when  he  did,  he  had  an  apparent 
aversion  to  providing  basic  amenities, 
such  as  heat  or  even,  as  The  Village 
Voice  found  after  visiting  one  of  his 
properties,  a  front  door.  The  Voice, 
which  anointed  him  one  of  the  city's 
"Worst  Landlords,"  also  reported  that 
Morfesis  once  greeted  a  process  server 
by  placing  a  .45  at  the  man's  neck.  (Not 
true,  says  Morfesis.  He  used  a  billy 
club.) 

At  the  time  DiLorenzo  hired  him, 
Morfesis  was  fighting  a  losing  battle  to 
avoid  a  five-month  jail  sentence  for  civil 
contempt  after  he  had  allegedly  ignored 
a  summons  to  provide  heat  and  hot  water 
in  the  dead  of  winter  to  tenants  on  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue.  Morfesis  was  released 
from  jail  last  April  after  serving  only  fif- 


When  he  got  out  of  jail, 
Morfesis  did  his  bit  for  society 
by  hiring  two  of  the  guards. 
"I  made  them  supers." 


ty-six  days  when  a  federal  judge  ruled 
that  the  civil  court  that  had  sentenced 
him  did  not  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  had  seen  the  summons. 

To  put  it  mildly,  Morfesis  was  out  of 
place  among  the  white-shoe  commercial 
brokerage  firms  that  DiLorenzo  asked 
him  to  oversee.  Morfesis  says  he 
stemmed  losses  by  cutting  off  the  bro- 
kers' advances  against  commissions,  a 
most  unusual  break  from  tradition.  "I 
put  some  pride  into  their  lazy  asses,"  he 
says.  He  also  caused  an  exodus  of  bro- 
kers, and  after  six  months  he  too  depart- 
ed, leaving  the  firms  no  better  off  than 
before,  according  to  DiLorenzo. 

This  unfortunate  episode  had  barely 
been  played  out  when  DiLorenzo  found 
himself  in  court  battling  his  two  younger 
siblings,  Marc  and  Lisa.  They  alleged 
that  his  losses  in  silver  and  real-estate 
brokerage  were  part  of  a  pattern  of  mis- 
management that  threatened  their  inter- 
ests. Under  the  terms  of  their  father's 


will,  Marc  and  Lisa  are  Alex's  partners, 
though  the  sister  has  played  no  role  in 
operations,  and  Marc  very  little  before 
1986.  Thirty-three,  taller,  and  better- 
looking  than  Alex,  Marc  has  led  the 
playboy  life-style  his  older  brother  has 
avoided,  jetting  off  to  ski  vacations,  rac- 
ing formula  Fords,  dating  fashion  mod- 
els. Marc  and  Lisa  now  wanted  to 
exercise  a  put  option  to  carve  up  the  Di- 
Lorenzo empire  and  leave  with  their  re- 
spective properties,  but  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement  through  arbitration.  They 
asked  Manhattan  Supreme  Court  judge 
Harold  Baer  to  force  the  issue.  Denying 
the  request  in  a  December  1989  ruling, 
Judge  Baer  criticized  Marc  for  his  "hy- 
perbole" and  noted  that,  while  Alex 
might  have  made  some  bad  decisions, 
"the  losses  are  small  as  compared  with 
the  growth  in  the  value  of  the  family 
business  under  Alex's  stewardship." 

Alex  says  that  the  matter  is  nearly  re- 
solved, that  Marc  (who  had  persuaded 
Lisa  to  go  along  with  the  internecine  bat- 
tle) and  he  were  able  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences on  their  own,  face-to-face.  "At 
a  certain  point,  you  don't  need  a  hun- 
dred people  talking  in  be- 
tween," he  says.  "They 
don't  accomplish  any- 
thing, they  just  send  bills. 
I  mean,   he's  my  broth- 
er— I  know  him.   Maybe 
certain  things  I  do  irritate 
him,  maybe  he  got  con- 
fused— who    the    hell 
knows?  But  he's  still  my 
brother,  and  if  I  want  to 
go  smack  him  in  the  face, 
I  do  it  myself.  It's  strictly  on  that  level. 
By  the  way,  that's  how  we  actually  set- 
tled this  thing.  We  finally  got  down  to 
it.  It  got  to  be  that  stupid."  What  was 
the  outcome?  "I  let  him  beat  me  up. 
Heh-heh-heh." 

Maybe  hiring  Tony  Morfesis  was  a 
mistake,  but  at  least  it  has  paid  Di- 
Lorenzo one  dividend:  free  legal  ad- 
vice. Morfesis  says  he  is  at  the  end  of  a 
Dantean  journey  that  DiLorenzo  is  just 
beginning.  His  own  experience  tells  him 
that,  because  of  Happy  Land,  DiLoren- 
zo faces  not  only  jail  but  character  assas- 
sination. Morfesis's  cramped  office  on 
West  Houston  Street  bears  testimony  to 
his  personal  ordeal.  The  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  framed  articles  vilifying 
him — PACT  WITH  THE  DliVIL,  MORFESIS 
MOCKS  THE  COURTS  AGAIN.   "I  put  them 

lor  a  laugh,"  he  says,  "because  if 
ly  believes  all  this  nonsense,  you 
i  be  sick."  The  real  villain,  he 


explains,  is  "the  System,"  which  makes 
"victims"  out  of  both  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. True,  he  hasn't  been  "Jack  Quick" 
to  repair  his  properties,  but  who  can 
blame  him  when  rent-stabilization  laws 
and  spiraling  real-estate  taxes  wipe  out 
profits?  "Where's  free  enterprise?  I'm 
not  saying  gouge.  But  don't  make  the 
landlord  be  a  social-service  man." 

Jail  was  a  grim  and  humiliating  expe- 
rience, Morfesis  says,  that  left  him 
"very,  very  cold."  The  guards  patrol- 
ling on  suicide  watch  were  convicted 
felons.  When  he  got  out,  he  did  his  bit 
for  society  by  hiring  two  of  them.  "I 
made  them  supers." 

Morfesis  has  been  giving  DiLorenzo 
some  insight  into  what  is  in  store.  "It's 
beyond  a  nightmare.  It's  beyond  the 
Twilight  Zone — turning  on  that  televi- 
sion and  finding  out  you're  the  biggest 
son  of  a  bitch  in  America  and  you  can't 
understand  why.  Do  you  have  any  idea? 
Here's  a  man  who  made  a  lease  with  Jay 
Weiss,  and  now  they  want  to  put  Alex  in 
jail?  That's  a  sorry  commentary,  my 
friend.  Excuse  the  French,  who  the  fuck 
are  these  people?  Where  is  justice?" 

"I  asked  Tony  what  goes  on  in  jail, 
because  I  wanted  to  know,"  DiLorenzo 
admits.  "I  was  surprised  that  he  seemed 
so  shook,  because  Tony's  a  pretty  tough 
guy.  But  I'm  not  freaked  out  by  the  idea 
of  sitting  somewhere  for  a  while,  as  sick 
as  that  may  sound.  I  just  can't  let  that 
destroy  me.  I  woke  up,  and  I'm  in  this 
goddamn  situation.  I  can't  run  away.  It's 
like  finding  out  you  have  to  have  your 
appendix  out.  What  are  you  gonna  do? 
You  gotta  do  it.  Do  it  or  you're  dead — 
you  know  what  I'm  saying?  It's  on  that 
level.  You  take  your  best  shot,  and  if 
you  can't  beat  it,  you  do  it." 

Does  he  think  about  the  Happy  Land 
victims?  "Sure,  a  little  bit,"  he  says.  "I 
don't  feel  like  I  did  anything.  I  really 
don't.  Thank  God.  I  look  inside  myself 
periodically.  I  know  what  facts  I  knew. 
And  I  don't  feel  like  I  killed  'em." 

Kelalidis  has  left  to  go  back  to  the 
office.  The  bill  is  paid.  DiLorenzo 
glances  at  his  sports  watch.  It's  late,  but 
he  seems  in  no  special  hurry.  As  he 
walks  down  Second  Avenue,  no  one  rec- 
ognizes him.  He  says  he  is  on  his  way  to 
buy  an  airline  ticket,  but  it  has  just 
dawned  on  him  that  he  has  to  answer  a 
summons  in  Queens  next  week.  Time- 
was  when  he  could  ignore  the  warrants 
for  his  arrest,  but  no  longer.  He  gives  ;i 
slight  shrug  that  says:  More  headaches 
Then  the  man  who  owns  forty-two  acres 
of  Manhattan  disappears  into  the 
crowd.  I  I 
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TlMBERLINE  LODGE 

Mount  Hood.Oregon 
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Ceptember  23, 1937-Winter  comes  early  in  the  Cascades  at  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  But  where  Barclay  Ruff  in  Hewn  stood,  the 


atmosphere  was  warm  and  rarified. R  ~  Ruff  and  a  tightly  knit 
retinue  of  friends  gathered  on  the  broad  reaches  of  the  lodge's 
great  stone  south  terrace  to  greet  President 
^  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  ^  ^  Among  those  in  attendance  for  the 
dedication  ceremony  of  Timberline  Lodge  were  the  irrepressible  E.J. 
Griffith,  Oregon's  WPA  administrator,  members  of  Portland's  genteel  and  elite  well-monied 
class,  an  automobile  mechanic,  a  forest  ranger  and  a  tree  faller. CT     F  All  those  who  shared  a 

reverence  for  the  mountain  were  welcomed 
at  Timberline  Lodge. 
All  were  treated  as 

Wr  I      W\^ 
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distinguished  guests.  Ism.J^B'jm' 
For  it  was  a  place  that  belonged  to  all  the 
people. "  F  "I  am  a  native  son  of  Oregon  and 
yield  to  no  one  in  sentimental  regard  to 
Mount  Hood,"  wrote  John  A.  Lee,  a  member 


of  the  Mazamas  mountaineering  club. " 
Timberline  Lodge  was  their  temple  in  the  sky. 


In  1990,  As  In  T^e  Past,  You'll  Find  The  Friends  Of  Timberline  Lodge 
In  The  Clothes  Of  Ruff  Hewn.  They're  Made  Of  The  Same  Fabric. 


wililS 


I  cgcnd  has  it  that  Timberline  Lodge  begins  architecturally 
with  a  sandal  in  an  Indian  cave.  "Vp*"  On  an  expedition  in 
central  Oregon,  Ruff  led  a  band  of  archeologists  to  the  cave 
at  Fort  Rock.  There,  they  discovered  a  sandal  that  was  thir- 
teen thousand  years  old.  Their  find  is  the  first  evidence  of 
man  in  Oregon  seeking  shelter  against  the  maelstrom-the 
pelting  rains,  freezing  sleet,  whirling  snow  and  howling  winds. R  F  According  to  friend 
and  writer  Terrence  O'Donnell,  "Timberline  Lodge  is  the  culmination  and  the  recapitulation 
of  this  long  struggle  to  fashion  a  shelter  in  the  maelstrom... as  though  the  builders  in  some 

unconscious,  atavistic  way  had  remembered 
all  that  had  gone    ,  my 
before."  c^pF      |j 
Ruff  Hewn 

made  those  same  observations  in  the  clothes 
he  fashioned.  Distinctly  American,  they 
expressed  a  thorough  appreciation  for  all 
that  had  come  before.  While  rugged  in  their 
look,  they  were  refined  in  their  style.  While 
adventurous,  they  were  never  outrageous. 


Like  Umberline  Lodge  Itself,  Ruff  Hewn  Appeals  Most  To  TtaE 
Men  And  Women  Who  Seek  Comfort  In  T^eir  Surroundings. 
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tour  writing  nooks  in  Timberline's  lobby  form  complete 
shelters  in  themselves  with  their  hand-carved  writing  desks, 

and  wrought  iron  lamps. CT 
Timberline's  main  stairway  is 
embellished  with  newel  posts 
which  are  hand-carved  in  the 


shapes  of  animals  and  birds  from  cedar  utility  posts.  Thousands 


of  affectionate  hands  have  polished  the  newel  posts  to  a  high  gleam.  These  are  but  a  few 


reminders  of  the  sweat  that  went  into  the  building  of  Timberline  Lodge 


r  As  part  of  the  WPA 
project,  four  hundred 


men  and  women,  many 


of  whom  were  local  artisans,  stayed  only  two 
weeks  to  give  others  a  chance  to  earn  money 


during  the  Great  Depression.^        For  all 
who  left  their  mark  on  Timberline  Lodge, 


however,  it  was  a  labor  of  love. 


At  Ruff  Hewn,  We  Put  Ourselves  Into  T^e  Clothes  You  Wear. 


til 


Willis 


Everyone  has  their  own  story  to  tell  of  Timberline  Lodge. 

.  But  this  one  belongs  to  Ruff  Hewn.  CTvpF  After  the  formal  < 
dedication  on  the  morning  of  September  23, 1937,  an  informal 
inauguration  took  place  that  evening  in  the  Blue  Ox  Bar. 
Ruff  climbed  a  bar  stool  to  propose  a  toast.  Surrounded  by  the 
local  artisans  who  had  somehow  managed  to  build  Timberline 

„  and  its  entire  contents  in,  18  months  despite  the  bitter  cold, 
wind  and  snow  imposed  against  the  equally  harSh  realities  of 
the  Depression,  Ruff  raised  a  frothy  pint  of  lager.  Blowing  the 


Barclay  Ruffin  Hewn. 

Born  in  Astoria,  New  York,  into 

wealth  and  social  prominence  on 

July  4, 1885.  After  attending  prep 

schools  in  England  .  he  returned 

to  America  to  obtain  degrees  at 

Harvard.  Princeton  and  Yale  and 

was  the  only  athlete  to  letter 

in  sports  at  each  school. 

During  the  Depression. 

he  amassed  his  own  personal 

fortune  in  the  stock  market.  he 

then  retired  from  the  financial 

world  to  pursue  a  more  honest 

career  as  a  clothing  designer  and 

to  become  The  Father  of  True 

American  Wear. 


head  off  his  beer,  like  the  maelstrom  that 
relentlessly  blows  the  snow  off  the  razor- 
sharp  peak  of  Mount  Hood,  Ruff  paid 

■ 

homage  to  the  working  class  Friends  of 
Timberline  Lodge.  "I  hereby  dedicate  this 
majestic  lodge  j:o  the  people  who  built  it 
out  of  love...,"  he  paused  not  yet  finished. 
"To  the  high  society  of  the  Great  Northwest." 
" \p* The  party  howled  into  the  night. 

Ruff  Hewn  82?  Herman  Court '  High  Point,  NC  2726?  (800)  ».\ 
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Can  the  new  prime  minister, 

Jozsef  Antall,  raise  his  nation  from  the  ashes 

of  forty-five  years  of  totalitarian  hell? 

HUNGARY'S  LOST  GENERATIONS 

BY  KATI MARTON 


Jozsef  Antall,  Hungary's 
first  freely  elected  prime 
minister  in  more  than  four 
decades,  is  running  late, 
and,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
already  looks  disheveled. 
Shambling  into  his  office 
with  a  vaguely  distracted 
air,  Antall  resembles  Mr. 
Chips  more  than  he  does  his 
own  role  model,  Winston 
Churchill.  It  is  no  accident 
that  Czechoslovakia's  government  is 
headed  by  a  playwright,  Lithuania's  by  a 
music  teacher,  and  now  Hungary's  by  a 
medical  historian.  Antall 's  lack  of  prior 
political  experience,  like  Havel's  and 
Landsbergis's,  is  absolute  assurance  that 
he  never  wore  the  collaborator's  mask. 

The  chief  of  the  Hungarian  republic  is 
a  public-relations  man's  nightmare.  His 
hair  is  too  long  in  the  back,  his  gray  suit 
is  shapeless,  his  socks  droop  slightly, 
and  the  bags  under  his  eyes  give  him  a 
look  of  incurable  fatigue.  "Two  to  three 


hours  of  sleep  a  night,"  he  says 
with  a  deep  sigh,  in  answer  to 
my   first   question,    and   settles 
into  an  armchair  in  his  new  of- 
fice. A  lady  in  a  white  coat  who 
looks  as  if  she  might  double  as 
the  cleaning  lady  serves  us  poisonous 
black  coffee  in  delicate  Herend  cups. 
'  'Doktor  Ur.  .  . , "  she  addresses  him  in 
the  formulation  of  pre-war  Hungary. 

Herr  Doktor.  That  musty  form  of  ad- 
dress suits  the  prime  minister  perfectly 
and  is  becoming  the  preferred  form 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  about  as  far 
from  "Comrade"  as  a  Herend  demitasse 
is  from  a  tin  can.  And  Antall,  weary  but 
somehow  wanly  elegant,  is  just  as  much 
a  contrast  to  the  puffed-up  party  bons 
vivants  who  were  his  predecessors  in 
this  office.  His  ashen  complexion  and 
hooded  eyes  make  it  impossible  to  imag- 
ine his  ever  becoming  the  focus  of  a  per- 
sonality cult.  Which  is  another  reason  he 
now  occupies  this  baroque  armchair 
and  commands  this  unmatched  view  of 
the  Danube.  Hungarians  seem  to  have 
embraced  this  rather  dour  figure  the 
way  one  settles  into  a  solid  marriage, 
weary  from  too  many  tempestuous  love 
affairs. 

Antall's  voice,  whether  addressing  his 
countrymen  or  answering  my  questions, 
is  a  deliberate  monotone,  the  soothing 
voice  of  a  doctor  ministering  to  a  patient 
suffering  from  stress  and  hypertension. 
"When  Churchill  returned  to  London 
from  the  Boer  War,"  he  notes,  at  home 


Taking  Hungary's  pulse: 

The  soothingly  amateurish  demeanor 

of  Dr.  Jozsef  Antall  (top) 

calms  a  restless  country;  at  left, 

the  defaced  image  of  an  Alliance  of 

Free  Democrats  candidate. 


more  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
than  in  the  later,  "Lord  Salisbury  told 
him  nothing  had  really  changed.  But 
then,  he  said,  nothing  ever  really  does 
change  in  the  House  of  Lords."  But 
surely,  I  interrupt,  such  a  staggering 
number  of  events  have  occurred  in  the 
last  few  months.  Why,  take  the  very  fact 
that  the  prime  minister  is  quoting  Chur- 
chill and  Lord  Salisbury,  rather  than  Le- 
nin or  Marx.  Dr.  Antall,  a  pedagogue 
for  far  longer  than  he  has  been  a  politi- 
cian, does  not  suffer  interruptions  glad- 
ly. He  frowns.  "It  is  very  hard  for 
outsiders  to  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened here.  It's  always  difficult  for  one 
country  to  understand  another,  but  par- 
ticularly if  that  other  country  is  Hunga- 
ry, with  our  peculiar  language  and 
culture." 

I  have  to  keep  reminding  myself  that 
one  year  ago  I  sat  in  this  office  with  a 
man  who  paid  vigorous  lip  service  to 
Moscow's    hegemony    over    Hungary's 
life.  One  year  ago  a  huge  red  star  capped 
this  parliament.  There  are  no  red  stars 
left  on  the  Budapest  skyline  now,  and 
the  only  thing  that  still  carries  the  name 
Red  Star  is  a  popular  cinema  which  is    5 
showing  Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,    £ 
with  Tom  Cruise.  There  are  no  hard-    3 
eyed  men  and  women  looking  furtively   £ 
around  in  the  underground  and  in  the    g 
streets.  Gone  is  the  flotilla  of  black  lim-    t 
ousines  urgently  whisking  party  nabobs    ' 
(shielded   from   the   people   by  opaque    ; 
curtains)   about   town.    One   by   one, 
streets   are    reverting   to   their   pre-war    I 
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MOUNT  GAY. 


REFINED 


ECLIPSE 

BARBADOS 
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AS  MADE  OVER  175  YEARS 

ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  BARBADOS 

WEST  INDIES 


THE  BEAUTY  OF 
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NOBODY  ELSE  CARES  FOR  THEIR  HAIR 

QUITE  THE  WAY  YOU  DO.  AND 

NOBODY  UNDERSTANDS  THAT  BETTER 

THAN  PAUL  MITCHELL. 

WITH  OUR  GENEROUS  COLLECTION  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  HAIRCARE  PRODUCTS 

YOU  CAN  CLEANSE,  MOISTURIZE, 
SCULPT,  SHAPE  AND  HOLD  YOUR  HAIR 

TO  CREATE  THE  LOOK  THAT  WAS 
MEANT  TO  BE  YOURS. 

IT'S  A  SYSTEM  THOUSANDS  OF 
HAIRDRESSERS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

HAVE  COME  TO  DEPEND  ON.  AND 

RECOMMEND  FOR  THEIR  CLIENTS  TO 

USE  AT  HOME. 

JUST  ASK  YOUR  HAIRDRESSER  TO  TELL 

YOU  WHICH  PRODUCTS  ARE  PERFECT 

FOR  YOU. 

VERSATILITY.  IT'S  JUST  ONE  OF  THE 

BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  YOU'LL  DISCOVER 

WHEN  YOU  USE  PAUL  MITCHELL. 

PAUL  MITCHELL. 
YOUR  STYLE  DEMANDS  IT. 
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JOHN  PF1UL  MITCHELL  SYSTEMS 


FOR  THE  PAUL  MITCHELL  SIGNATURE  SALON  NEAREST  YOU 

CALL  1 -800-321 -JPMS. 
PAUL  MITCHELL  PRODUCTS  ARE  NOT  TESTED  ON  P 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS   WE  CANNOT  GUARANTEE  THE  AUTHENTICITY  Of  THESE 
IF  SOLD  BY  ANY  SUPERMARKET,  DRUG  STORE  OR  OTHER  UNAUTHORIZED  RET 
GUARANTEED  ONLY  WHEN  SOLO  BY  A  PROFESSIONAL  HAIRSTYLIST 

..     C1990JOHNPAULMITCHELLSYSTEMSPO  BOX  10597,  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CA  90213-369. 
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names.  Soon  to  go  is  Lenin  Boulevard, 
now  featuring  Budapest's  second  Mc- 
Donald's, splendidly  done  up  in  Belle 
Epoquc  gilt. 

Near  McDonald's,  I  pass  a  police- 
man patrolling  the  busy  intersection 
around  the  Western  Railroad  Station. 
Like  a  Rotarian  at  a  convention,  he 
wears  a  nametag  pinned  to  his  uniform. 
All  beat  cops,  I  later  discover,  wear 
them — another  concession  to  the  peo- 
ple's demand  for  accountability. 


have  wished."  Antall  refers  to  disturb- 
ing signs  of  nascent  anti-Semitism  dur- 
ing the  spring  elections.  "The  same 
people  who  experienced  World  War  II 
are  still  part  of  our  population.  They 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  recover  from 
those  terrible  events."  (Those  events,  of 
course,  included  the  wholesale  extermi- 
nation of  a  large  portion  of  Europe's  last 
intact  Jewish  population.  Eighty  thou- 
sand Jews  remain,  however,  giving  the 
country   the   largest  Jewish  population 


"There  is  so  much  hate  here. . . 
but  a  whole  country  can't  just  lie  on  a  couch 
while  a  specialist  takes  notes." 


A  short  ride  from  Antall 's  office  in 
Parliament  is  the  white  marble-col- 
umned edifice  which  served  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party  and  which,  with  typical  Hungarian 
irony,  was  called  "the  White  House." 
"You  couldn't  get  within  a  block  of  this 
place  without  being  stopped  a  year 
ago,"  my  cabbie  marvels  as  he  drops  me 
off  at  the  deserted  building's  doorstep. 
Electronic  cameras  still  thrust  out  from 
every  angle,  but  iron-grill  curtains  bar 
all  the  doors  save  one.  I  approach  and 
get  far  enough  inside  to  see  a  gaping 
ghost  town.  Two  security  men,  both 
with  lit  cigarettes  in  hand,  appear.  Yes- 
terday's bullies  look  small  and  nervous. 
"May  I  look  around?"  I  ask.  Two  heads 
shake  in  unison.  "Nothing  left.  Nobody 
here,"  I  am  told.  "What  will  happen  to 
the  building?"  I  ask. 

"Nobody  knows." 

"And  10  you?"  I  persist.  One  of  the 
guards  draws  on  his  cigarette  and  shrugs. 

I  walk  the  city's  streets,  taking  in  the 
heartbreaking  beauty  of  its  crumbling  ar- 
chitecture. For  the  first  time  in  my  mem- 
ory, construction  cranes  slice  the  ragged 
skyline.  It  is  like  looking  at  a  well-loved 
old  face  before  it  slips  under  the  plastic 
surgeon's  knife.  I  can  already  read  a  cer- 
tain lightness  in  the  features  of  the  peo- 
ple who  pass  me  on  the  street.  The  result 
of  finally  meshing  thought  and  action? 
The  masks  are  off. 

But  danger  lurks  in  the  unmasking.  It 
is  Antall's  fear  that  the  country  will  be- 
come obsessed  with  surveying  its  own 
deformities.  "We  are  so  weighee  lown 
by  the  past,"  the  prime  minister  s,ghs. 
"No  wonder  things  have  not  followed 
the  same  course  that  those  outside  would 


There  are  no  taboos  left: 
A  campaign  poster  from  Hungary's  first 
free  election  in  forty-five  years 
looms  in  front  of  Parliament 


between  the  Rhine  and  the  Soviet  bor- 
der.) "But  after  the  Nazis,  the  Russians 
arrived,  taking  entire  villages  with  them 
for  forced  labor.  Ten  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation ended  up  either  in  camps  or  pris- 
ons after  the  war.  No  wonder  there  is  so 
much  hate  here.  The  problem  is  that  all 
of  this  has  surfaced  now.  Which  may  be 
good  for  a  patient  undergoing  Freudian 
analysis,  but  a  whole  country  can't  just 
lie  on  a  couch  while  a  specialist  takes 
notes."  Clearly,  that  is  not  how  Dr.  An- 
tall envisions  his  role. 

Anger  seeps  out  of  people  at  unexpect- 
ed moments.  A  successful  television 
producer,  Erika  Toth,  reminded  of 
her  childhood  in  the  late  forties,  sudden- 
ly, in  the  middle  of  dinner,  asks,  "Why 
did  they  have  to  take  everything?  Why 
did  my  mother  and  I  have  to  live  in  a 
hallway  with  rats  for  months  waiting  for 
an  apartment  after  they  took  ours?" 
I,  too,  am  suddenly  reminded  that  af- 


ter "they"  arrested  my  parents — report- 
ers for  U.S.  wire  services — on  trumped- 
up  espionage  charges,  "they"  stamped 
our  apartment  door  with  a  red  seal,  mak- 
ing homeless  children  out  of  my  sister 
and  me.  Nobody  used  that  apartment 
while  my  parents  were  in  prison  for 
nearly  two  years.  Why  was  it  necessary 
for  "them"  to  seize  it?  The  heedlessness 
of  the  act  makes  it  so  repellent. 

Transformed  into  a  national  confes- 
sional, the  radio  reveals  the  most  grue- 
some detail  to  emerge  from  a  period  far 
too  richly  endowed  with  them:  After  the 
1956  revolt,  scores  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  participated  in  the  uprising, 
many  still  pre-adolescents,  were  round- 
ed up  and  jailed.  When  they  turned  eigh- 
teen, the  legal  minimum  age  in  Hungary 
to  vote  or  to  die,  these 
children  were  sent  to  the 
gallows.  A  grotesque, 
twentieth-century  version 
of  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

At  almost  any  hour  of 
the  day,  you  can  hear 
people  reliving  their  own 
versions  of  the  forty-five- 
year  nightmare.  "I  was 
condemned  by  the  party 
in  the  fifties  as  an  agent 
of  de  Gaulle,"  a  gravelly 
voice  recounts.  "I  got  a 
last-minute  reprieve  from 
the  gallows  because  the  judge  noticed  I 
couldn't  speak  any  French.  So  how 
could  I  have  been  de  Gaulle's  agent?" 

A  Budapest  taxi  driver,  the  sole  survi- 
vor of  a  large  peasant  family,  tells  me 
the  state  has  offered  to  return  to  him  his 
family's  land  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Bal- 
aton. "In  1959,  they  came  to  take  our 
farm.  When  my  mother  refused,  and 
said  we  weren't  moving,  they  put  burn- 
ing cigarettes  to  her  bare  feet,  until  she 
signed  away  everything.  Now  they  say  I 
can  have  it  back.  But  now  the  soil 
is  like  dust.  Our  corn  used  to  be  the 
size  of  half  your  arm.  You  should  see 
the  puny  things  they've  been  growing 
in  the  collective.  Land  has  to  be  looked 
after,  nourished.  What  good  is  it  to 
me  now?" 

A  founder  of  the  Smallholders  Party, 
one  of  six  parties  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, Dezso  Futo  tells  me  he,  too,  was 
sentenced  as  a  spy  in  the  early  fifties. 
For  years  he  wondered  who  his  spynnis 
ter  was  supposed  to  have  been.  "Spies 
can't  work  alone,  can  they?  Well,  I  only 
found  out  years  later  your  father  was  the 
spymaster.  And  one  piece  of  evidence 
against  me  was  that  I  was  seen  handing 
your  father  ;i  small  parcel  at  the  opera, 
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:  1990  Peugeot  Motors  of  America,  Inc 


1991  405  models  from  $15,300  to  $21,700.  tCall  1-800-447-2882.  tMSRP.  Excludes  tax.  title,  options,  registration  and  destination  charges.  *Based  on  R.L.  Polk  &  Co.  owner  retention  study  of 'MY  1984-1986. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  building  fine  automobiles.  Peugeot  creates  cars  so 
well-conceived  that  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  car  may  not  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 

But  those  willing  to  take  the  time  to  look  more  closely  will  find  themselves  richly 
rewarded.  With  a  distinctive  European  automobile  whose  rare  combination  of  intelligent 
engineering,  legendary  driving  comfort  and  enduring  style  has  won  the  acclaim  of  automotive 
enthusiasts  the  world  over. 

All  of  which  only  begins  to  explain  why  people  who  own  Peugeots  keep  them  longer  than 
most  import  cars  on  the  road* 

Evidently  once  you've  looked  beyond  the  obvious,  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything  less. 
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AVE  NYC  ■  TO  ORDER  JACKET  OR  CATALOG  CALL  800-252*6373 


y  Irani  Budapest 

which  he  then  pocketed.  It  was  a  tiny 
bag,  a  gift  of  caraway  seeds  for  your 
grandmother.  Like  everything  else  in 
those  days,  caraway  seeds  were  in  short 
supply."  A  man  served  two  years,  in 
part  at  least,  so  my  grandmother  could 
bake  rye  bread. 

Along  with  the  smothering  memories, 
skepticism  as  thick  as  ivy  seems  to  have 
overgrown  the  collective  unconscious. 
Hungarians'  almost  pathological  mis- 
trust of  one  another  and  their  leaders  is 


"Antall  is  a  cunning  fox 
who  keeps  two  dogs  on  a  chain. 
When  the  campaign  was  over, 
he  reined  in  the  mad  dog." 


one  of  Jozsef  Antall' s  gravest  problems. 
Antall 's  own  party  newspaper  carried  a 
column  under  the  byline  Eva  Bedecs 
which  rhetorically  asked  its  readers, 
"Did  you  once  fall  for  the  slogans  and 
the  promises  of  those  who  rule?  Did  they 
once  promise  you  that  the  factory  is 
yours,  that  you  are  working  for  your- 
self? Did  they  promise  you  that  the 
country  is  yours,  you  built  it  for  your- 
self? Did  you  believe  them?. . .  How 
many  times  do  you  have  to  be  lied 
to? . . .  So  what  do  you  still  believe  in? 
In  anybody  or  anything  at  all?  Possibly 
not  even  in  God  anymore?. . .  In  your 
opinion  what  does  it  take  to  change  lin- 
en? Don't  you  need  clean  linen  first?  Do 
you  think  there  is  anything  left  that's 
clean  in  this  country?  A  clean  person,  a 
clean  page,  clean  hands,  a  clean  con- 
science? Is  it  possible  to  be  clean  if  you 
have  lived  here  for  forty-five  or  more 
years?  And  he  who  claims  to  be  clean, 
can  he  really  be?" 

Jozsef  Antall  could  make  the  claim. 
The  new  prime  minister's  father  was 
one  of  those  Hungarians  who  not  only 
resisted  the  fanatics'  call  during  the  Nazi 
period  but  was  heroic  in  sheltering  hun- 
dreds of  Jews  and  others  fleeing  the 
Reich.  A  tree  in  Yad  Vashem  along  the 
Boulevard  of  Righteous  Gentiles  and  a 
street  in  Warsaw  both  bear  the  Antall 
name.  "I  opened  the  door  when  the  Ge- 
stapo came  for  my  father,"  Antall  says 
with  some  heat.  "I  was  thirteen  and  they 
threatened  to  take  me  as  well  as  my  fa- 
ther if  he  didn't  stop  helping  the  Jews." 
The  fifty-eight-year-old  prime  minis- 


ter has  many  lost  years  to  make  up  for. 
He  was  banned  from  teaching  young 
people,  his  real  passion,  as  a  result  of 
his  role  in  organizing  the  high  school 
where  he  taught  during  the  revolution. 
And,  for  a  long  time,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  publish.  But  Antall,  the  histori- 
an, who  understood  that  nothing  lasts 
forever,  made  good  use  of  those  years,  i 
reading  everything  on  politics  from  Met- 
ternich  to  Lippmann.  Along  the  way,  he 
made  Budapest's  Semmelweis  Institute 
into  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tutes of  medical  history  in 
the  world. 

Antall  emerged  from  his 
internal  exile  as  medical  ar- 
chivist only  a  few  short 
years  ago,  when  the  first 
whiff  of  change  and  oppor- 
tunity was  in  the  air.  He 
approached  his  father's 
party,  the  Smallholders, 
but  quickly  surmised  that, 
with  its  heavy  concentration  of  pre-war, 
land-fixated  gentlemen,  it  was  too  redo- 
lent of  the  past.  He  then  approached  the 
Democratic  Forum,  a  newly  formed  cen- 
ter-right coalition  of  reformists  imbued 
with  Hungarian  pride.  Four  months  lat- 
er, sensing  that  Hungarians  would  re- 
spond well  to  this  reassuring  and 
untainted  figure,  the  Forum  chose  Antall 
as  its  leader.  Revolutions,  even  peaceful 
ones,  are  the  incubators  of  such  meteoric 
careers. 

And  yet  at  times  this  clean  man  seems 
stuck  like  everybody  else  in  the  mud  of 
the  past.  When  it  appeared  that  the  elec- 
tion might  be  at  stake,  the  Democratic 
Forum  revived  the  nationalist  slogans 
and  thinly  disguised  code  words  of  anti- 
Semitism  ("cosmopolitan,"  "insuffi- 
ciently Hungarian,"  "Bolshevik") 
which  had  not  been  publicly  heard  since 
the  Communist  takeover.  Suddenly  the 
hatemongers  surfaced  to  scribble  Stars 
of  David  on  the  campaign  posters  of 
many  candidates  in  the  Alliance  of  Free 
Democrats,  a  party  of  youngish  former 
dissidents,  some  of  whom  also  happen 
to  be  Jewish.  As  head  of  the  Forum,  An- 
tall could  have  stopped  the  sudden 
plunge  into  anti-Semitism.  But  he  did 
not.  With  victory  close  enough  to  taste, 
the  man  who  had  spent  forty-five  years 
as  a  nonperson,  leading  the  subterranean 
life  of  a  medical  archivist,  looked  the 
other  way. 

"Antall  is  a  cunning  fox  who  keeps 
two  dogs  on  a  chain,"  an  Alliance  M.P. 
tells  me.  "When  the  campaign  was 
over,  he  reined  in  the  mad  'log."  As  ev- 
eryone in  Hungary  knows,  the  "mad 


dog"  this  M.P.  speaks  of  is  Istvan 
Csurka,  a  populist  playwright  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  Antall' s  party. 

Csurka  was  the  dark  spirit  behind  the 
campaign's  slide  toward  bigotry.  His  su- 
pernationalist  slogans  were  embraced  by 
a  small  percentage  of  voters  and  no 
doubt  helped  ease  Antall  into  office.  But 
Csurka,  himself  a  parliamentary  candi- 
date, was  roundly  defeated  at  the  polls 
(though  he  has  since  been  given  a  seat  as 
one  of  his  party's  representatives-at- 
large),  and  many  now  regard  the  Alli- 
ance of  Free  Democrats  as  the  fastest- 
growing  political  party. 

Antall  is  acutely  aware  of  the  percep- 
tion that  he  closed  his  eyes  to  such  tac- 
tics. "Csurka,"  the  prime  minister 
explains,  "is  a  creative  person,  an  indi- 
vidualist who  does  not  speak  for  the  par- 
ty." Antall  says  The  New  York  Times 
and  The  New  Yorker  raised  the  specter  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Hungary  before  it  was 
even  an  issue  here.  "We  want  to  prac- 
tice the  sort  of  politics  which  will  pre- 
vent the  question  from  even  arising  in 
Hungary.  But  we  need  the  help  of  those 
outside  who  could  influence  this  popula- 
tion. ...  It  would  be  monstrous" — An- 
tall fairly  spits  out  the  word,  which  in 
Hungarian  is  borzaszto  and  is  even 
stronger — "if  in  the  final  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  workplace  or  on 
television  a  face  or  a  voice  would  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  whether  [it  is]  Jew 
or  non-Jew.  Monstrous." 

But  this  is  Central  Europe,  easily  en- 
ticed by  the  fanatic's  lure.  Can  a  medical 
historian  with  the  slightly  befuddled  air 
of  a  professor  of  anthropology  keep  the 
extremists  at  permanent  bay?  Yes,  says 
former  American  ambassador  to  Hunga- 
ry Mark  Palmer.  "There  is  more  to  the 
man  than  you  see.  I  watched  him  build 
his  political  career.  Three  years  ago  no- 
body in  the  country  had  ever  heard  of 
him.  In  a  matter  of  months,  Antall  be- 
came the  head  of  the  second-largest  po- 
litical party.  He  was  methodical  and 
very  shrewd.  A  real  chess  player.  He  has 
an  ability  to  conceptualize  which  is  very 
like  Kissinger's." 

Between  sessions,  Antall  works  the 
corridors  of  Parliament.  He  seems  in 
his  element  here,  moving  quietly  but 
confidently  among  clusters  of  newly 
minted  politicians.  Murmuring  in  a 
steady,  reassuring  voice,  he  seems  to 
have  something  to  say  to  each.  Even 
here  he  is  tightfisted  with  his  smiles. 
When  he  does  allow  his  features  to  relax 
for  a  moment  and  his  mouth  curls  up 
instead  of  down,  he  is  transformed.  You 
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should  smile  more,  I  tell  him.  "Not 
yet,"  he  says,  shaking  his  head  and 
frowning  again. 

A  short,  stocky  figure  with  a  wres- 
tler's rolling  gait  strides  into  the  gilded 
chamber  of  deputies:  Arpad  Goncz, 
Hungary's  new  president.  An  Alliance 
M.P.,  Goncz  was  appointed  by  Antall  in 
a  gesture  of  reconciliation  after  the  bitter 
campaign.  Sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  his  role  in  the  '56  revolt, 
Goncz  used  the  six  years  he  actually 
served  to  read  Shakespeare,  all  of  it.  He 
emerged  from  prison  with  perfect,  if 
somewhat  oddly  accented,  English,  and 
became  an  avid  and  adept  translator  into 
Hungarian  of  E.  L.  Doctorow. 

M.P.  Miklos  Vasarhelyi  by  rights 
should  be  a  dead  man.  As  Imre  Nagy's 
press  spokesman  during  Nagy's  brief 
time  as  head  of  the  '56  revolutionary 
government,  Vasarhelyi  was  kidnapped 
by  the  Russians  and  taken  to  Romania 
after  Soviet  troops  extinguished  the  rev- 
olution. Nagy  was  executed,  but  his 
friend  and  loyal  aide  survived;  he  sits  in 
Parliament  today  and  tries  to  carry  out 
the  old  man's  legacy.  So  much  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
children,  was  wrecked  on  the  road  to 
this.  Can  he  let  go  of  all  that?  "Am  I 
supposed  to  chase  after  the  miserable 
captain  of  the  avo  (Hungary's  K.G.B.] 
who  interrogated  me  for  hours  on  end?" 
he  asks.  "Or  the  prison  guards?  Or  even 
the  judge  who  sentenced  Nagy  and  me? 
Everybody  knows  who  they  are.  What 
kind  of  people  they  are.  It's  bad  enough 
for  them  to  live  with  themselves,  isn't  it? 
And  if  it  isn't,  then  they're  not  human,  so 
it  doesn't  matter  anyway." 

Most  of  what  Antall,  Vasarhelyi, 
Goncz,  and  their  fellow  members  of 
Hungary's  new  government  have  in 
common  is  that  they  all  have  plenty  to 
forget.  One  man,  however,  is  actually 
charged  with  dealing  with  the  country's 
collective  memories.  Alajos  Dornbach, 
MP.,  has  the  job  of  officially  closing 
the  books  on  the  past. 

A  soft-spoken  lawyer  in  his  early  fif- 
ties, with  silver  hair  and  a  direct  gaze, 
Dornbach  looks  far  too  gentle  to  grapple 
with  the  half  a  million  cases  of  political 
injustice  he  has  collected  in  a  dossier 
which  covers  almost  half  a  century.  His 
group,  grandly  named  the  Historical  Jus- 
tice Committee,  began  its  colossal  task 
two  years  ago  by  writing  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  then  still-Communist-domi- 
nated  legislature.  In  response  to  three 
hundred  letters,  he  received  five  an- 
swers. But  after  the  country's  first  free 
elections,  Dornbach  drafted  legislation 
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which  pronounced  all  post- 1945  legal 
judgments  null  and  void.  In  a  stroke,  the 
years  of  fakery  were  erased  from  the 
books.  "There  is  no  precedent  for  this  in 
legal  history,"  Dornbach  says  with  le- 
gitimate pride. 

Laws  are  one  thing,  but  what  about  the 
people  who  actually  knocked  on 
doors  at  midnight,  handcuffs  and  ar- 
rest warrants  in  their  pockets?  Or  those 
who  beat  confessions  out  of  tired  bod- 
ies? And,  above  all,  the  judges  who 
reigned  Godlike  over  the  kangaroo 
courts?  What  of  all  those  efficient 
cogs  that  turned  the  totalitarian 
wheel? 

Dornbach  smiles  a  rueful  smile. 
"Civil  war.  That's  what  we  would  have 
if  we  were  to  go  looking  for  every  one  of 
them,"  he  says.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
lawless  Romanian  mobs,  torches  and 
fists  held  high,  running  wildly  through 
the  streets  of  Bucharest,  looking  to 
avenge  their  anger. 

"Where  would  you  draw  the  line," 
Dornbach  continues,  "between  people 
'just  doing  their  duty'  and  those  who 
went  farther?  It  would  be  a  catastrophe 
for  this  country.  There  are  simply  too 
many  who  were  responsible,  too  many 
others  who  collaborated.  Our  air  would 
be  poisoned  for  years  to  come.  It  would 
encourage  people  to  inform  on  each  oth- 
er, just  like  before,  but  for  a  different 
cause."  He  shakes  his  head.  "We  have 
to  name  those  responsible  for  the  bigger 
crimes.  Those  judges  who  passed  sen- 
tences after  the  revolution,  for  example. 
Those  we  have  to  publicize.  The  smaller 
fry. .  .we  have  to  let  them  die  out." 

As  with  Antall,  I  am  astonished  by 
Dornbach 's  reasoned  tone.  The  total  ab- 
sence of  malice.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
on  his  serene  face  the  scars  of  a  man 
who  refused  to  play  along  with  a  system 
he  found  beneath  contempt.  Dornbach 
considers  himself  very  lucky.  As  a  uni- 
versity student  during  the  revolt,  he 
joined  Imre  Nagy's  forces  as  a  sort  of 
bodyguard.  When  he  was  issued  a  rifle, 
however,  he  did  not  remove  the  protec- 
tive seal  from  the  gun's  barrel.  "I  really 
didn't  want  to  shoot  anybody.  And 
that's  what  saved  my  life  when  the  Rus- 
sians rounded  us  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Without  that  seal  as  proof  of  my 
innocence,  1  would  have  been  shot  with 
the  others."  He  served  a  short  prison 
term,  but,  he  says,  "I  was  young 
enough  so  that  it  was  like  an  adventure. 
Hard  labor  or  deportation  for  a  short 
while  wouldn't  kill  me.  I  had  no  wife, 
no  children  then." 
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It  is  not  the  brutalized,  wasted  lives, 
however,  which  Dornbach  sees  as  the 
most  corrosive  legacy  of  Communist 
rule.  "It  is  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  our 
people.  Forty  years  ago  in  my  village  if 
an  official  was  caught  cooking  the  books 
he  would  be  hounded  out  of  town.  Un- 
der Communism,  if  he  wasn't  doing  it 
they  assumed  he  must  be  a  simpleton. 
And  if  it  came  to  light  that  the  man  was 
a  cheat,  and  he  was  actually  sentenced, 
he  could  count  on  public  sympathy." 


Anger  seeps  out  at  unexpected 
moments.  "Why  did  they  have  to  take 
everything?"  asks  a  successful 
producer  during  dinner. 


y 


I  recall  a  cartoon  which  appeared  in 
the  Hungarian  humor  magazine  Ludas 
Matyi  some  years  ago.  A  worker  is 
shown  leaving  his  plant,  the  factory 
chimney  under  his  arm.  The  caption 
reads,  "There  was  nothing  else  left  to 
steal."  Getting  away  with  what  you 
could  was  not  just  acceptable  but  a  sign 
of  spirit  under  a  system  that  offered 
nothing  but  empty  promises  in  return  for 
hard  work. 

Almost  everyone  participated  in  the 
deception  at  some  level.  I  remember  my 
father  diligently  filling  out  weekly  re- 
ports on  himself,  his  views  of  the  re- 
gime, his  contacts  with  the  West,  that 
his  secretary  could  then  submit  to  the 
AVO,  passing  them  off  as  her  own  bit  of 
sleuthing.  He  performed  the  same  task 
for  our  cook . 

Moral  bankruptcy  is  still  pervasive 
and  all  the  more  intractable,  since  by 
now  it  is  almost  subconscious.  A  friend 
of  mine  found  a  red  stripe  painted  by 
vandals  on  the  door  of  her  car,  left  on 
the  street  overnight.  She  called  her  in- 
surance company  and  described  the 
damage.  "The  stripe  isn't  wide  enough 
for  us  to  reimburse  you.  Why  don't 
you  make  it  a  bit  wider?"  the  agent 
suggested  nonchalantly.  Which  is  what 
she  did,  without  another  thought,  the 
same  day. 

But  Dornbach  thinks  the  country  can 
be  cured  of  this,  just  as  he  thinks  the 
cancers  of  anti-Semitism  and  superna- 
tionalism  are  controllable  diseases.  "My 
father  was  a  village  teacher.  A  very 
good  village  teacher.  But  he  was  fired 
from  his  job  for  leading  his  students  in 


patriotic  Hungarian  folk  songs  in  the  fif- 
ties. For  forty  years  we  had  to  suppress 
those  feelings.  That  is  not  natural.  So 
now  they  are  coming  out  in  a  rush." 

And   yet,    after   being   force-fed   on 
demagoguery  for  four  decades,  the  peo- 
ple seem  repelled  by  any  sign  of  fanati- 
cism. A  former  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  attempted  to  revive  his  dead- 
end political  career  by  starting   up  a 
Fascist   Party.   He  plastered  trees  and 
walls  and  briefly  even  television  screens 
with  a  telephone 
number   anyone 
could    call    for 
more  information. 
Nobody     rang. 
Many  campaign 
posters  with  Stars 
of  David  scrawled 
on  the  candidate's 
face  also  feature, 
scribbled   in   the 
corner,  the  point- 
ed question  "So  what?" 

"I  really  think,"  Dornbach  muses, 
"and  the  election  results  confirmed  this, 
that  there  just  isn't  much  support  for 
anti-Semitism.  Mostly  the  old  people  are 
the  ones  who  can't  recover  from  this 
sickness,  and  they  are  dying  out.  We 
just  need  a  little  more  time." 

I  watch  Antall  and  the  new  M.P.'s  take 
their  seats  in  the  fabulously  frescoed 
hall  of  Parliament.  The  building  was 
patterned  after  Westminster,  an  aspira- 
tion that  until  now  seemed  a  cruel  joke, 
as  one  rubber-stamp  body  of  party  hacks 
succeeded  another.  This  group,  howev- 
er, is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  pompous 
Communist  leaders.  Many  seem  uncom- 
fortable wearing  a  suit.  In  the  corridors,  I 
spot  a  couple  of  backpacks  and  a  bunch  of 
bow  ties  among  the  members  of  FIDESZ, 
the  party  for  under-thirty-fives,  which 
everybody  points  to  as  the  hope  of  the 
future.  Scattered  about  the  chamber  are 
a  handful  of  strikingly  attractive  young 
women,  who,  with  their  long  hair  and 
dangling  earrings,  look  more  like  Co- 
lumbia University  undergrads  than  law- 
makers. All  voice  passionately  held 
convictions  on  every  imaginable  topic 
from  the  appalling  state  of  the  country's 
environment  to  how  fast  Hungary  can 
leave  the  Warsaw  Pact.  There  are  no  ta- 
boos left. 

A  little  time  without  manipulation 
from  Moscow,  Berlin,  or  Washington  is 
all  it  will  take.  Three  to  five  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  prime  minister,  to  trans- 
form his  country  into  a  free-market 
democracy.  But,  he  adds,  not  without  a 


steady  infusion  of  Western  capital.  So 
far  those  investments  have  come  in  a 
cautious  trickle.  "They  have  to  see  first 
of  all  that  we  are  a  safe  place  to  put  their 
money.  We  will  show  them  this  is  not 
the  Balkans,"  the  prime  minister  says, 
his  lower  lip  pushing  hard  against  the 
upper  until  his  mouth  becomes  a  thin 
downward-curving  line.  Mr.  Chips 
metamorphosed  into  L.B.J.  "We  have 
the  moral  right  to  ask  for  the  West's 
help.  After  all,  we  won  World  War  III 
for  you  without  firing  a  single  shot."  He 
refers  to  Hungary's  part  in  (quite  literal- 
ly) rolling  back  the  Iron  Curtain  and  al- 
lowing East  Germans  to  pour  across  the 
Austria-Hungary  frontier. 

Time.  Time  to  clear  the  air  of  so 
many  residual  pollutants.  Time  to  scrape 
forty-five  years  of  soot  off  the  crumbling 
Baroque  buildings,  and  off  the  country's 
spirits.  The  nation  is  restoring  bits  of  its 
battered  self-esteem  as  it  observes  its 
own  transformation  into  a  fledgling  de- 
mocracy— without  hysteria,  without  too 
many  cheap  slogans  of  hate,  without  a 
call  for  the  blood  of  the  oppressors. 
There  is  virtually  no  precedent  for  this 
sort  of  largess  in  Hungary's  epic  history 
of  oppression  begetting  vengeance. 

There  is  so  much  work  to  be  done 
here  if  the  country  hopes  to  become  a 
fully  formed  member  of  the  European 
community  in  the  1990s.  Moribund 
heavy  industries  which  turned  out  shod- 
dy goods  to  feed  the  Soviet  economy 
have  to  be  shut.  Thousands  of  people 
will  be  laid  off.  Already  high,  prices 
will  go  higher  still.  Forty-five  years  of  a 
police  state,  however,  have  not  com- 
pletely stripped  this  land  of  its  most  im- 
portant resource:  a  talented  people. 
Many  of  the  best  of  them,  the  Szilards, 
Tellers,  and  von  Neumanns,  the  Soltis, 
the  Kordas,  the  Capas,  the  Ormandys, 
and  Lords  Balogh  and  Kaldor,  have  for 
years  shone  under  the  brighter  lights  of 
New  York,  Hollywood,  and  London. 
But  exile  is  never  anything  but  a  com 
promise,  and  perhaps  now  talent  need  no 
longer  flee  Budapest  to  flourish. 

The  lies  are  gone.  Fear  is  gone.  The 
new  leaders,  Antall,  Dornbach,  and  the 
others,  bookish  and  uncharismatic,  mod- 
est in  their  promises,  are  in  Hungarians' 
own  image.  The  people  have  finally  re- 
moved the  masks  to  reveal  their  real 
faces.  There  is  hardly  a  face  without 
some  scars  from  the  wasted  years  But 
the  Big  Neighbors,  the  master  mamptila 
tors  in  the  East  and  the  West,  ire,  Pot  the 
moment,  preoccupied.  This  moment,  as 
Hungarians  seem  to  understand,  will  not 
likely  come  again.  I  I 
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SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL 

A  secret  bid  to  merge  the  elite  all-girl 

Westlake  and  all-boy  Harvard  high  schools  was 

more  like  Barbarians  at  the  Gate 

than  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips 

BY  JESSE  KORNBLUTH 


Of  course  it  was  madness. 
Maybe  in  some  backwater, 
the  headmaster  of  the  local 
prep  school  raises  money 
for  scholarships  by  bicy- 
cling across  America.  But 
Westlake  is  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  topflight  private 
schools  in  money-drenched 
Los  Angeles.  The  campus 
is  a  little  jewel  on  a  hilltop 
in  Holmby  Hills,  where  no- 
body blinks  when  Daddy  brings  the  light 
of  his  life  to  school  in  a  white  Rolls  con- 
vertible. Shirley  Temple  and  Can- 
dice  Bergen  went  here; 


Sally  Ride  carried  her  alma  mater's  ban- 
ner into  orbit  aboard  the  space  shuttle; 
the  board  of  trustees  has  included  people 
like  Aaron  Spelling  and  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn  Jr. 

Given  all  that,  you  might  expect  that 
Nathan  Reynolds  would  only  have  to 
whisper  that  he  was  thinking  of  taking  to 
the  highway  and  everyone  would  bel- 
low, "Nat,  how  much  do  you  want?" 
and  he'd  pick  a  booger  of  a  number  and 
they'd  sweetly  send  in  their  humongous 
checks — because  in  the  winter  of  1989, 
when  Nat  Reynolds  proposed  the  3,150- 
mile  bike  trip,  he  had 
been  Westlake 's  revered 
headmaster  for  twenty- 
two  years  and  was  fif- 
ty-five years  old. 


But  that's  not  Westlake. 

Possunt  quia  posse  videntur:  They 
can  because  they  think  they  can.  As  a 
motto,  that  accurately  summarizes  West- 
lake.  Dreams,  empowerment,  sister- 
hood— the  ideals  of  the  women's  move- 
ment were  in  the  blood  here  long  before 
Betty  Friedan  went  to  the  mountain  and 
brought  down  the  tablets  of  feminism. 
So  Westlake 's  reaction  was  for  Sally 
Ride  to  become  alumna  chairperson  of 
the  Cycle  for  Scholarships,  for  Aaron 
Spelling  to  get  Ford  to  hand  over  a  new 
van  that  Reynolds's  wife  would  drive  as 
he  pedaled  ahead,  and  for  parents  and 
grads  to  pledge  $400,000. 

The  morning  of  the  launch,  an  emo- 
tional Spelling  told  the  girls  they  had 
"the  most  courageous,  the  most  respect- 
ed headmaster  in  this  world."  With  the 
entire  school  cheering,  Reynolds  ped- 
aled down  the  hill.  He  not  only  made  it 
across  America  in  twenty-six  days  but 
managed  to  send  a  postcard  to  every 
Westlake  girl  and  every  alumna  who 
wrote  a  check;  on  the  obligatory  video- 
tape, he  pedals  toward  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  the  sound  track  of  Local  Hero. 

Then  the  cheering  stopped. 

On  October  3,  1989— just  four 
months  after  the  bike  trip,  and  with  no 
notice  to  a  community  that  had  never 
heard  him  preach  anything  but  the  gos- 
pel of  single-sex  education — Nat  Reyn- 
olds walked  into  an  assembly  and  an- 
nounced that,  in  September  1991,  West- 
lake,  defiantly  nonsectarian  and  about 
50  percent  Jewish,  would  merge  with 
Harvard,  an  Episcopal  all-boys  school 
one  canyon  and  twenty  minutes  away. 
At  Harvard,   when 
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Boy  meets  girl: 
Harvard  headmaster  Thomas  Hudnut, 
above,  and  Nathan  Reynolds  of 
Westlake,  right,  backed  the  merger. 


LA. 


headmaster  Thomas  Hudnut  delivered 
the  news,  boys  cheered  the  birth  of  a 
1 ,600-student  coed  powerhouse  that 
would  soon  be  described  as  "the  Exeter 
of  the  West."  At  Westlake,  the  girls 
filed  into  the  assembly  hall  wondering 
who  had  died;  when  they  learned  it  was 
their  school,  they  raced  to  the  pay 
phones,  weeping,  to  call  home. 

Pass  over,  for  now,  the  trauma  dealt 
to  the  Westlake  students.  Consider  the 
parents.  These  are,  in  the  main,  second- 
generation  rich  people  who  make  deals 
on  a  daily  basis  and  who  don't  like  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  loop.  At  a  meeting  after 
the  announcement,  therefore,  they  were 
not  shy  about  telling  Alan  Levy,  presi- 
dent of  Tishman  West  real  estate  and 
chairman  of  the  Westlake  trustees,  that 


"He's  telling  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich 
and  Famous  to  stuff  it," 
one  man  whispered  to  his  wife  as 
the  parents  started  shrieking. 


they  wanted  the  board  to  postpone  its 
vote.  "You  are  not  stockholders,"  Levy 
snapped.  "You  are  out  of  order." 

"He's  telling  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich 
and  Famous  to  stuff  it,"  one  man  whis- 
pered to  his  wife  as  the  parents  started 
shrieking  at  Levy.  "They  don't  know 
who  to  call  to  fix  it  or  where  to  send  the 
check,  and  there's  going  to  be  blood." 
Samuel  Goldwyn  agreed:  "This  is  not 
the  way  to  go  about  it.  There's  going  to 
be  an  awful  fire  storm." 

What  an  understatement.  That  season, 
Tom  Hudnut  sadly  recalls,  Nat  Reynolds 
was  "like  a  fireman  in  Dresden."  Four 
weeks  after  the  merger  announcement, 
Westlake  parents  pledged  $4  million  to 
keep  their  school  independent,  with 
large  contributions  coming  from  Gold- 
wyn and  Spelling.  "Aaron  Spelling  was 
more  opposed  than  anyone,  but  he  didn't 
want  to  get  involved,"  says  department- 
store  heir  and  veteran  Westlake  trustee 
David  May  II.  "Sam  Goldwyn  called 
me  half  a  dozen  times.  'All  I  want  is  a 
chance  to  raise  money,'  he  said." 

But  the  board  refused  to  back  down. 
In  mid-November,  a  group  of  parents 
sued  to  block  the  merger.  The  board  still 
refused  to  bend;  later  that  month,  the 
Westlake  trustees  voted  16  to  5  (with 
Spelling  absent)  in  favor  of  the  merger. 
With  that,  the  parents'  lawyer — a  wom- 


an, as  luck  would  have  it — asked  a  Los 
Angeles  judge  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion to  block  the  merger.  On  December 
22,  the  judge — a  woman,  as  fate  would 
have  it — shot  the  suit  down.  Later  that 
day  the  lawyers  and  trustees  triumphant- 
ly signed  the  agreement  they  believed 
would  officially  end  all  disputes. 

Now  the  merger  is  moving  forward; 
Nat  Reynolds,  his  friends  say,  isn't. 
"He  hasn't  recovered  yet,"  says  one. 
Neither  has  the  Westlake  community. 
Half  a  dozen  students  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  school  by  distraught  parents, 
and  Aaron  Spelling — who  reportedly  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  message  urging 
him  to  back  off  if  he  wanted  his  son  to 
go  to  Harvard — is  sending  the  boy  to  the 
Brentwood  School  instead. 

It's  not  that  the  debate 
over  the  merits  of  single- 
sex  education  for  young 
women  refuses  to  die.  It's 
that  no  one  is  quite  sure  if 
the  real  issue  here  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with 
education.  For  the  West- 
lake  campus  sits  on  elev- 
en prime  acres  in  Betsy 
Bloomingdale's    neigh- 
borhood, where  a  single 
acre  sells  for  $5  million.  In  that  kind  of 
real-estate   market,   people   inevitably 
wonder:  Is  the  newly  constituted  school 
really  going  to  educate  seventh-,  eighth-, 
and  ninth-graders  on  property  this  desir- 
able? Could  Westlake  be  a  teardown? 

Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips.  Hello,  China- 
town. 

Nat  Reynolds  is  tall  and  lean  and 
tweedy,  and  on  paper,  he  reads  like 
the  quintessential  career  headmaster. 
He  graduated  from  the  Harvard  School, 
got  his  B.A.  at  U.C.L.A.,  and  won  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  for  gradu- 
ate work  at  Johns  Hopkins.  He  later 
went  back  to  Harvard  to  teach  English 
and  was  chairman  of  the  department  by 
the  time  he  left  for  Westlake. 

Nat  and  Sallie  Reynolds  and  their 
three  children  lived  in  an  apartment  at 
Westlake  while  Nat  did  all  the  right 
things — ending  the  Jewish  quota,  en- 
couraging blacks  and  Asians  to  apply, 
beefing  up  the  scholarship  fund.  The 
family  spent  thirteen  years  that  way, 
with  students  around  them  all  day  and 
sometimes  in  the  evening,  until  Helen 
Bing,  known  as  Westlake's  most  caring 
trustee,  decided  enough  was  enough  and 
offered  to  buy  Nat  Reynolds  a  house. 
"It's  more  important  that  the  school 
own  a  house,"  Nat  said,  prodding  Bing 


to  put  the  property  in  Westlake's  name. 
That  was  typical  of  a  headmaster  who 
used  to  return  the  "contributions"  that 
sometimes  accompanied  applications  to 
the  school  from  unacceptable  girls. 
Reynolds's  early  opposition  to  the 
women's  studies  program  is  less  well 
noted,  but  once  he  saw  that  the  girls 
loved  it,  he  stepped  aside  and  ended  up 
getting  the  credit  for  it. 

As  well  he  might.  For  two  decades, 
he  had  told  his  students  that  there  is 
something  wonderful  and  honest  and  lib- 
erating about  not  having  to  react  to  boys 
at  school  all  day.  "It  was  a  very  idealis- 
tic place,"  a  recent  graduate  recalls. 
"We  lived  in  our  own  reality." 

But  in  1989  the  record  of  the  Reyn- 
olds administration  was  mixed.  West- 
lake  was  a  haven  for  self-determination 
where  student  assemblies  occasionally 
ended  with  a  short  prayer:  "May  God 
hold  you  in  the  palm  of  Her  hand." 
That  was,  for  those  in  the  know,  a  fer- 
vent prayer — despite  the  highest  tu- 
ition of  any  private  school  in  Los 
Angeles,  Westlake  had  to  borrow  from 
deposits  for  the  next  year  to  pay  the 
spring  bills.  The  endowment  was  a  pal- 
try $500,000. 

Two  weeks  after  he  announced  the 
bike  trip,  Reynolds  decided  the  time  was 
finally  right  for  a  strategic-planning  ses- 
sion to  address  the  school's  future.  He 
asked  William  Ouchi — a  professor  at  the 
U.C.L.A.  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment, author  of  a  best-seller  about  Japa- 
nese business  called  Theory  Z,  and  a 
Westlake  parent  and  trustee — to  head  a 
planning  group.  And  at  the  April  trust- 
ees meeting,  he  asked  everyone  present 
to  spend  a  weekend  in  July  with  him  in 
Ojai,  a  quiet  town  near  Santa  Barbara. 

At  that  retreat,  twelve  of  Westlake's 
twenty-three  trustees  considered  Reyn- 
olds's two-hundred-page  assessment  of 
the  health  of  the  school.  He  also  asked 
them  to  consider  the  future  of  the  Har- 
vard School.  He  informed  them  that 
Harvard  had  removed  some  tennis 
courts,  making  room  for  350  new  stu- 
dents. The  last  time  the  Harvard  trustees 
had  voted  on  coeducation,  Reynolds 
said,  the  proposition  had  lost  by  only 
one  vote.  Tom  Hudnut,  the  new  head- 
master, had  previously  run  two  coed 
schools.  Harvard's  future  was  clear:  it 
could  go  coed  all  by  itself,  and  probably 
would  within  two  or  three  years.  The  de- 
cision, Reynolds  warned,  would  be 
made  in  the  fall — just  a  few  months 
away. 

Tom  Hudnut  taking  Harvard  coed. 
Well,  it  made  sense.  Hudnut  might  be 
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gifted  as  an  educator,  but  that  talent 
paled  beside  his  genius  as  an  executive 
and  self-promoter.  The  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  he'd  gone  to  Choate  and 
studied  politics  at  Princeton  and  diplo- 
matic history  at  Tufts.  He  went  on  to 
teach  English  at  St.  Albans,  and  very 
quickly  became  the  school's  college  ad- 
viser, easing  himself  into  Washing- 
ton's prestigious  (and  then  all-male) 
Cosmos  Club.  Hudnut  was  still  an  elit- 
ist— he  rejected  the  on-campus  house 
Harvard  offered  his  family,  preferring 
to  build  a  social  life  around  L.A.'s 
business  and  film  communities — but 
he  was  too  smart  to  fall  into  the  obvi- 
ous dead  end  of  traditional  snobbery. 
He  understood  that  the  fast  track  to 
power  in  the  1990s  was,  paradoxically, 
to  champion  diversity.  For  Hudnut, 
forty-three,  taking  Harvard  coed  might 
be  just  the  beginning. 

The  Westlake  trustees  panicked.  Ev- 
ery bright  girl  in  town  would  apply  to  a 
coed  Harvard.  Westlake  couldn't  go 
coed  on  its  own — the  best  students  in- 
stinctively know  there's  something  fishy 
about  a  girls' -school- with-boys. 


'Tor  years,  Mr.  Reynolds  told  us 
we  were  a  wonderful  group  of  women. 
That  was  the  shock-he  erased 
all  that  self-confidence." 


Then  magic  struck.  "I  wonder  if 
Westlake  and  Harvard  could  merge," 
mused  Helen  Bing,  the  woman  who'd 
bought  Westlake  a  headmaster's  house  a 
decade  earlier.  There  was,  Bing  has  re- 
called, an  electric  pause.  Bill  Ouchi  sug- 
gested that  Helen  broach  the  idea  to  her 
husband,  Dr.  Peter  Bing,  a  philanthro- 
pist and  longtime  Harvard  trustee. 

But  then  a  cloud  descended,  as  ev- 
eryone remembered  how,  in  1982, 
Westlake  and  Brentwood  had  consid- 
ered a  merger.  Brentwood  teachers  had 
found  out  about  those  discussions,  and 
their  hostility  had  quickly  put  an  end  to 
the  idea. 

How  to  prevent  a  rerun? 

Easy.  Don't  tell  anybody. 


vote  in  October  without  the  benefit  of 
any  outside  advice  or  criticism.  And  that 
was  unfortunate,  because  further  investi- 
gation would  have  challenged  the  most 
basic  of  Nat  Reynolds's  assertions  about 
the  need  for  a  hasty  merger.  Tom  Hud- 
nut was  clearly  more  interested  in  know- 
ing 1 ,600  families  than  800,  but  he  had 
not — contrary  to  what  Reynolds  sug-< 
gested  at  the  retreat — been  hired  by  Har- 
vard for  his  skill  in  taking  schools  coed. 
Just  the  opposite.  "When  'the  subject' 
came  up,"  Hudnut  recalls,  "I  told  the 
search  committee,  'Only  a  fool  would 
ride  into  a  single-sex  school  on  the  white 
horse  of  coeducation.'  "  Even  if  the 
trustees  approved  the  idea,  there  was  not 
enough  space  on  the  campus  and  no  land 
readily  available  for  expansion.  With 
real-estate  prices  rising  daily,  Hudnut 
guessed  that  for  Harvard  to  go  coed  on 
its  own  would  cost  $30  million — unless 
he  was  willing  to  dump  four  hundred 
slots  for  male  students  to  make  room  for 
four  hundred  girls,  an  act  so  certain  to 
be  unpopular  that  he  never  seriously 
considered  it.  There  was,  in  other 
words,  no  way  that  Harvard  could  easily 
go  coed  short  of  a 
merger. 

What  about  the  ten- 
nis courts  that  had  been 
removed?    "It    was 
purely  for  parking," 
Chris  Berrisford,  Hud- 
nut's   predecessor  and 
Reynolds's  friend  of 
twenty  years,  told  me. 
"We  didn't  tear  the 
courts  out  so  we  could 
build  classrooms.  And  let  me  say  that  I 
hated  to  remove   those   tennis  courts. 
There  were  cracks  in  the  concrete  that 
helped  my  game  a  great  deal . ' ' 

What  about  the  Harvard  trustees' 
meeting  that  saw  coeducation  defeated 
by  one  vote?  "I'm  afraid  I  don't  remem- 
ber it  that  way,"  Berrisford  continued. 
"Coeducation  was  discussed  every  five 
years,  and  each  time,  the  number  of  sup- 
porters went  slightly  up.  We  agreed  that 
we  wouldn't  make  the  move  until  there 
was  a  sizable  majority." 

Harvard's  expansion  intentions,  the 
thinking  of  its  trustees,  its  timetable  for 
taking  the  schc  I  coed — incredibly,  at 
the  fateful  gathei  g  in  Ojai,  Nat  Reyn- 
olds had  been  wrong  about  all  of  them. 


A 


nd  they  didn't.  Over  the  next  three 
months,  only  a  couple  of  the  other 
eleven  trustees  were  told  of  the  plan. 
As  a  result,  the  Westlake  planning  com- 
mittee was  able  to  bring  the  merger  to  a 


A 


day  or  so  after  the  retreat,  Helen 
Bing  had  another  idea:  the  approach 
to  Harvard  should  be  made  through 
channels.  Without  saying  anything  to 
her  husband — "We  were  functioning  as 


trustees,  not  as  a  married  couple,"  she 
has  explained — she  called  Bill  Ouchi, 
who'd  headed  the  planning  committee, 
and  had  him  meet  with  Peter  Bing  di- 
rectly. From  this  point  on,  although  Hel- 
en was  vice-chairperson  of  the  Westlake 
board,  she  had  only  marginal  involve- 
ment in  the  merger  negotiations. 

This  isn't  to  suggest  that  Helen  Bing 
was  far  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
merger-makers.  "If  Helen  never  gave 
a  dime,"  says  David  May,  "she  was 
the  most  important  trustee  the  school 
ever  had."  But  Helen  Bing  did  give  a 
dime.  Each  year,  with  May,  she  made 
up  Westlake's  more  than  $600,000  an- 
nual deficit.  In  1986,  when  the  gym 
and  arts  center  was  finished  and  $1 
million  was  still  owed,  she  and  her 
husband  bailed  the  school  out.  That  fat 
check  came  with  a  string  attached — the 
school  was  to  take  on  no  more  external 
debt.  "The  Bing  agreement,"  some 
trustees  called  it. 

By  that,  they  really  meant  Dr.  Peter 
Bing,  who  writes  the  checks  that  make 
the  whole  town  sing.  "What  kind  of 
medicine  does  he  practice?"  I  asked 
Hudnut.  "Peter  Bing  doesn't  see  pa- 
tients," he  chortled.  "He  practices  phi- 
lanthropy." 

And  on  a  fairly  grand  scale.  Genera- 
tions ago,  his  family  made  a  fortune  in 
New  York  real  estate.  His  mother,  Anna 
Bing  Arnold,  became  one  of  the  most 
beloved  benefactors  in  Los  Angeles. 
Bing  has  carried  on  her  tradition,  but  he 
keeps  his  name  out  of  the  papers  and 
avoids  photographers — in  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  only  time  he  stepped  out  was 
for  Stanford,  when  he  served  as  a  na- 
tional co-chairman  of  his  alma  mater's 
billion-dollar  fund  drive. 

Most  private-school  trustees  slide  off 
the  board  and  reduce  their  financial 
commitment  once  their  children  leave, 
but  after  her  daughter  graduated,  in 
1983,  Helen  Bing's  involvement — and 
the  involvement  of  her  circle — only  in- 
tensified. Vice-chairperson  Daisy  Belin 
and  secretary  Vera  Guerin  were  her 
close  friends.  Sheldon  Sloan,  the  trea- 
surer, had  handled  the  purchase  of  the 
headmaster's  house  and  done  other  legal 
work  for  her.  Reva  Berger  Tooley  was 
her  traveling  companion.  Lynne  Cohen 
was  her  stockbroker.  Not  to  put  too  line 
a  point  on  it,  nearly  a  third  of  the  board 
was  likely  to  listen  with  particular  atten- 
tiveness  to  any  proposal  Helen  Bing  en 
dorscd.  The  in-group  never  spoke  aboul 
their  Bing  connections,  however,  and  so 
the  other  trustees  had  to  learn  the  hard 
way  that,  in  what  was  sometimes  called 
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"Helen's  school,"  if  you  weren't  on  the 
A  Team,  you  rode  the  bench. 

In  Japanese  corporations,  as  William 
Ouchi  explained  in  Theory  Z,  deci- 
sions are  often  made  through  the  ritual 
of  ringi.  A  proposal  is  offered  by  one 
executive,  who  passes  it  to  another  for 
his  approval;  the  second  puts  his  seal  on 
it,  passes  it  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
painfully  slow  process,  but  once  every- 
one has  signed  on,  execution  can  be  al- 
most instantaneous.  "Individual  prefer- 
ences give  way  to  collective  consen- 
sus," Ouchi  writes  approvingly. 
Unfortunately,  this  courteous  idealist 
was  handed  the  task  of  execution  with- 
out being  permitted  to  first  seek  wider 
approval  or  check  Reynolds's  informa- 
tion. And  so,  acting  on  Reynolds's 
"facts,"  he  gave  away  the  store. 


"The  Westlake  parents  heard  that 
the  haven  for  the  liberal,  secular 
Jewish  daughter  is  gone. 
Their  protector  had  sold  them  out." 


How  many  trustees  should  each 
school  have  on  the  new  board?  Well, 
Harvard's  endowment  was  $8  million, 
sixteen  times  bigger  than  Westlake' s. 
"Harvard  would  not  agree  to  a  merger 
of  the  two  schools  unless  Harvard  had 
voting  control  of  the  board  of  trustees," 
Ouchi  concluded.  (He  discounted  the 
fact  that  Westlake's  real  estate  was 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Har- 
vard's, because  he  never  contemplated 
that  the  new  school  would  sell  off  the 
property.)  Ouchi  agreed  that  Harvard 
should  have  twice  as  many  trustees  on 
the  new  board  as  Westlake.  But  that 
wasn't  all.  To  get  the  new,  thirty-three- 
member  board  down  to  a  more  manage- 
able size,  a  few  Westlake  trustees  would 
drop  off  each  year.  Under  this  formula, 
it  was  entirely  possible  that  in  several 
years'  time  there  would  be  no  represen- 
tative of  the  "old"  Westlake  left. 

What  role  would  the  Episcopal 
Church  have  in  the  new  school?  Har- 
vard's bylaws  were  quite  clear:  the  can- 
ons of  the  church  governed  the  school. 
In  reality,  however,  the  bishop  was  so 
removed  from  Harvard  that  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  get  him  on  the  phone.  Ou- 
chi and  Peter  Bing  had  no  trouble  envi- 
sioning   a    "spiritually    vibrant,    ecu- 


menical school  community,"  with 
rabbis  and  women  brought  in  to  reflect 
the  diverse  religious  interests  of  the 
students.  Given  that,  they  saw  no  need 
to  tamper  with  the  large  cross  that 
looms  over  the  entrance  to  the  Harvard 
campus. 

How  would  the  educational  philoso- 
phies mesh?  Although  Harvard  fosters 
competition  through  incessant  multiple- 
choice  testing  and  its  headmaster  has 
been  known  to  announce  National  Merit 
Scholarship  results — in  chapel — as  if 
they  were  varsity-football  scores,  its 
curriculum  was  pronounced  compatible 
with  Westlake's  commitment  to  group 
learning  and  women's  studies. 

Who  would  be  headmaster?  Nat 
Reynolds  was  emphatic — he  didn't  want 
the  job.  Hudnut  would  be  headmaster, 
and  Reynolds  "provost." 

In  September,  with 
precious  few  seals  on  the 
Westlake  ringi,  Tom 
Hudnut  and  the  president 
of  his  board  met  with 
John  Bird,  an  educational 
consultant  who'd  engi- 
neered two  secondary- 
school  mergers.  "Their 
concern  was:  How  fast  can 
we  merge?"  Bird  recalls. 
"They  laid  out  the  terms. 
It  wasn't  my  business  to  get  involved,  but 
I  had  trouble  believing  these  terms  would 
be  seen  at  Westlake  as  anything  other  than 
giving  the  advantage  to  Harvard.  They 
were  confident  it  would  go  well.  They 
kept  coming  back  to  the  point  that  the 
leadership  of  Westlake  had  initiated  this." 
In  late  September,  Helen  Bing's  inner 
circle  was  dealt  its  first  setback:  rumors 
of  the  merger  were  beginning  to  leak. 
Clearly,  both  boards  had  to  meet,  not 
just  to  be  informed  of  a  merger  possibili- 
ty, but  to  vote.  At  Harvard,  the  vote  was 
swift  and  unanimous  in  favor  of  a  merg- 
er. At  Westlake,  the  majority  of  trustees 
present  felt  more  information  was  need- 
ed; a  motion  was  passed  expressing 
merely  the  "intent"  to  merge. 

The  next  morning,  Tom  Hudnut  saun- 
tered into  a  special  faculty  meeting. 
"Harvard  is  going  coed,"  he  an- 
nounced. The  energy  shot  up.  "With 
Westlake,"  he  added,  killing  the  excite- 
ment at  the  mention  of  an  institution  the 
Harvard  faculty  considered  inferior  to  its 
own.  Hudnut  fared  better  with  the  stu- 
dents. They  cheered,  they  roared,  the 
younger  boys  razzed  the  juniors  and  se- 
niors, who  wouldn't  get  to  enjoy  the  an- 
ticipated thrills  of  coeducation. 

Back  at  Westlake,  the  faculty  and  stu- 


dents were  waiting  in  the  auditorium  for 
Reynolds,  who  arrived  twenty  minutes 
late.  He  had  been  up  all  night;  he  was 
exhausted,  frazzled,  pressured.  He 
spoke  briefly:  "I  have  never  called  an 
assembly  without  a  reason,  and  I  have 
never  called  an  assembly  where  I  have 
ever  lied  to  you,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
do  it  now.  The  original  purpose  of  this 
assembly  was  to  tell  you  we  voted  to 
merge  with  Harvard.  There's  been  a 
glitch.  I  cannot  make  that  statement 
now.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will." 

He  answered  a  few  questions  and  then 
asked  the  school  "to  go  back  about  our 
business."  But  that  was  impossible. 
"For  years,  Mr.  Reynolds  told  us  we 
were  a  wonderful  group  of  women,  that 
we  could  do  whatever  we  wanted,  and 
that  was  always  in  our  minds  because 
everyone  respects  him  so  much,"  says 
an  editor  of  the  Westlake  newspaper. 
"And  that  was  the  shock — the  way  he 
erased  all  that  self-confidence." 

Reynolds's  miscalculation  over  the 
students'  reaction  paled  next  to  his  han- 
dling of  distressed  parents.  "The  board 
serves  at  my  pleasure,"  he  told  one  fa- 
ther who  questioned  the  merger.  Agitat- 
ed parents  demanded  to  see  the  feasibil- 
ity studies  the  Westlake  trustees  had 
presumably  used  to  reach  their  decision. 
They  were  rebuffed;  some  concluded 
that  no  such  materials  existed. 

In  late  October,  David  May,  who  had 
handled  mergers  and  acquisitions  for 
twenty  years  at  the  May  Company, 
opened  a  meeting  with  Nat  Reynolds, 
Helen  Bing,  Alan  Levy,  and  his  daugh- 
ter and  fellow  board  member,  Anita 
May  Rosenstein,  by  announcing  that  this 
transaction  had  been  handled  in  a  shock- 
ingly poor  fashion.  "It's  the  best  and 
only  solution,"  he  said  of  the  merger, 
"but  you've  got  to  tell  people  the  truth: 
this  is  a  decision  based  on  economics." 

According  to  May,  Helen  Bing  said, 
"That's  kind  of  crass.  Maybe  we  should 
have  done  that,  but  it  doesn't  sound 
right."  As  May  pressed  on,  an  envelope 
arrived  for  Bing.  "Harvard-Westlake" 
was  printed  on  it.  Inside,  beneath  a  Har- 
vard-Westlake logo,  was  a  recruitment 
letter,  copies  of  which  had  already  been 
sent  out  to  the  principals  of  private  lower 
schools. 

"My  God,  how  can  you  do  a  thing  like 
that?  There  is  no  Harvard-Westlake!" 
David  May  shouted.  "Do  we  have  trust- 
ees' liability  insurance?"  No  one  knew. 
They  called  Karl  Samuelian,  one  of  the 
board's  lawyers.  "I'm  glad  you're  here. 
David,"  Helen  Bing  said  to  May.  "We 
should  have  thought  of  that  "He  star  oil  at 
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her.  "Helen,  that's  kindergarten  stuff." 
A  month  later,  to  avoid  voting  against 
his  old  friends,  David  May  resigned 
from  the  Westlake  board  after  twenty- 
two  years  as  a  trustee.  Helen  Bing  of- 
fered to  throw  him  a  party. 

Oddly  enough,  just  as  Helen  Bing  be- 
gan to  talk  frankly  about  econom- 
ics, Nat  Reynolds  began  to  be  per- 
suaded of  the  intrinsic  superiority  of 
coeducation.  Nothing  was  more  likely 
to  inflame  the  Westlake  community 
than  this.  "Over  the  last  fifteen  years, 
Nat  had  let  himself  become  the  crea- 
ture of  the  parents,"  says  a  former  col- 
league. "With  the  merger,  the  parents 
heard  that  the  haven  for  the  liberal ,  secu- 
lar Jewish  daughter  is  gone,  that  the 
brief  moment  of  believing  it  might  be 
safe  was  just  another  illusion,  and  that 


"There  was  an  awful  lot  of  ball  cutting 
going  on  around  Westlake. 
By  instituting  this  radical  change, 
Reynolds  told  them  all  to  shove  it." 


he  pulled  this  trick  as  a  great  Fuck 
You!"  says  a  former  colleague.  "There 
was  an  awful  lot  of  ball  cutting  going  on 
around  there  for  a  long  time.  By  institut- 
ing this  radical  change,  he  told  them  all 
to  shove  it — alumnae,  present  moms, 
students,  feminist  faculty." 


In  mid-November,  a  handful  of  West- 
lake  parents  hired  lawyer  Karen 
Kaplowitz  to  sue  the  board;  the  school 
engaged  Karl  Samuelian's  law  firm  along 
with  one  other.  Harvard  engaged  Gibson, 
Dunn  &  Crutcher,  and  several  Harvard 
trustees  brought  along  their  own  counsel. 
Legal  bills  soared  to  more  than  $1  million. 
In  late  November,  the  Westlake  board 
approved  the  merger,  and  the  verdict 
followed  swiftly.  "The  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bing  is  on  Westlake's  board  and  Dr. 
Bing  is  on  Harvard's  might  be  relevant  if 
this  were  Ford  and  Gener- 
al Motors,"  Superior 
Court  Judge  Miriam  Vo- 
gel  announced  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas,  crisply 
dismissing  Kaplowitz's 
charge  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. "Since  there  are 
students  of  religions  other 


the  change  would  bring  her  under  the 
authority  of  boys  (bad),  male  teachers  of 
boys  (worse),  and  Episcopalians  (worst). 
Their  protector  had  sold  them  out." 

So  they  rose  up,  became  Concerned 
Citizens,  handed  out  "Break  the  En- 
gagement" buttons,  and  confronted 
Reynolds  and  the  trustees  at  a  series  of 
evening  meetings.  At  one,  Reynolds 
said  that  a  form  of  coeducation  had,  in 
fact,  already  been  practiced — the  Har- 
vard and  Westlake  swim  teams  compet- 
ed together.  A  senior,  Amy  Stephens, 
challenged  him.  "I've  been  on  the  swim 
team  since  eighth  grade,"  she  said, 
"and  never  competed  with  Harvard." 
When  her  father's  turn  came,  he  said,  "I 
just  want  you  to  know  how  proud  I  am 
of  my  daughter  for  speaking  out,  be- 
cause when  she  came  here,  she  was  qui- 
et and  shy.  And  that,"  Fred  Stephens 
added  as  the  ovation  began,  "is  what  the 
old  Westlake  did  for  her. ' ' 

Why  would  Reynolds  seek  to  under- 
mine, perhaps  even  destroy,  the  unique 
atmosphere  of  Westlake?  Some  who 
have  observed  the  headmaster  over  the 
last  two  decades  say  he  may  simply  have 
longed  to  finally  have  his  way  at  some- 
thing— this  "creature  of  the  parents" 
was  tired  of  being  powerless.  "I  think 


than  Episcopal  at  Har- 
vard, and  since  they  are 
apparently   not   troubled 
by  it . . .  church  domination  is  not  sub- 
stantial," she  added.  Then,  nailing  the 
coffin  shut,  Vogel  said  that  whatever  ig- 
norance the  trustees  had  suffered  when 
they  were  first  asked  to  vote  was  cured 
by  the  time  the  final  vote  was  taken. 
It  was  over. 

Or  was  it? 
On  the  Harvard  campus,  a  boy 
was  whistling  the  rondo  of  the  Bee- 
thoven Violin  Concerto  when  I  arrived, 
a  sharp  rebuke  to  those  who  say  that  Joe 
Hunt,  the  kingpin  of  the  Billionaire 
Boys  Club  and,  by  all  accounts,  a  most 
charming  killer,  was  typical  of  Harvard 
students.  Inside,  Tom  Hudnut  was  elo- 
quent and  charming,  by  turns  talking 
educational  theory  and  suggesting  that  I 
call  Michael  Ovitz  at  Creative  Artists 
Agency  for  a  reference.  When  I  took 
him  up  on  that,  Ovitz,  whose  own  chil- 
dren are  not  yet  old  enough  to  attend 
either  school,  was  better  than  adver- 
tised. "I'm  crazy  about  Tom  Hudnut," 
he  told  me.  "The  discussions  I've  had 
with  him — all  in  social  situations — tell 
me  he  has  a  long  view  for  what  he  thinks 
is  best  for  children  and  schools." 

That  day,  the  long  view  meant  not 
telling  me  that  the  Harvard  teachers  are 


jockeying  for  power:  everyone  wants  to 
teach  sexy  upper-school  courses;  no  one 
wants  to  teach  at  the  Westlake  campus, 
where  middle-school  classes  will  be  held. 
Nor  did  Hudnut  share  a  remark  he'd  made 
several  times  to  the  Harvard  faculty: 
'  'The  people  who  were  against  the  merger 
at  Westlake  have  dumb  daughters  who  are 
going  to  get  eaten  up. "  Instead,  he  talked 
about  the  unstoppable  dynamo  the  new 
school  will  become. 

This  enthusiasm  was  nowhere  evident 
at  Westlake.  The  students  were  re- 
signed; the  teachers  were  grateful  not  to 
have  to  talk  about  "the  M  word"  all 
day.  It  seemed  as  if  a  great  deal  of  the 
school  year  had  been  lost,  as  if  a  viola- 
tion had  occurred  that  couldn't  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven.  I  tried  to  keep  my 
conversation  with  Nat  Reynolds  on  the 
behind-the-scenes  aspects  of  the  merger, 
but  his  eyes  kept  glazing  over.  "I  hate 
rehashing  history,"  he  said  at  last. 
"What  could  I  have  done  to  avoid  con- 
flict? To  speculate  is  fruitless." 

But  some  still  do.  They  are  the  alum- 
nae who  live  in  Los  Angeles,  who  have 
older  children  or  no  children  and  thus 
don't  fear  jeopardizing  their  offspring's 
educational  future  by  speaking  out.  A 
half-dozen  of  them  think  they  know 
what  it's  all  about — a  plot  of  land  near 
the  Simi  Valley  that  Peter  Bing  acquired 
two  decades  ago.  In  four  years,  these 
people  claim,  Nat  Reynolds  will  retire 
and  the  last  Westlake  trustee  will  have 
departed  the  new  board.  Then  someone 
will  say,  much  as  Helen  Bing  did  in 
Ojai,  "Hey,  why  not  create  a  true  Exeter 
of  the  West?"  Then  the  Westlake  cam- 
pus will  be  sold  to  a  developer,  and  the 
money  will  be  spent  on  expanding  Har- 
vard-Westlake  in  Los  Angeles  and  car- 
rying out  the  Bings'  grand  scheme:  to 
build  a  boarding  school  on  their  fifty- 
five  acres  in  Camarillo,  forty  miles 
away.  Another,  perhaps  more  credible 
scenario  has  both  campuses  being  sold 
and  a  new  day  school — with  a  nice  en- 
dowment— being  built  from  scratch. 

The  lawsuit  still  hasn't  been  settled, 
and  the  plaintiffs  still  owe  their  lawyer 
$235,000,  but,  short  of  extraordinary  new 
revelations,  Harvard  and  Westlake  are 
now  one.  If  there  is  a  smoking  gun,  will 
the  person  who  has  it  step  forward  in  time? 

Expect  no  miracles.  Expect  thai  some 
of  the  Westlake  girls,  who  are  so  deter- 
mined to  be  free  and  strong,  will  revert  to 
stereotype  and  wind  up  being  quiet  in 
class  and  helping  the  Harvard  boys  be 
come  leaders.  Expect  excellence,  achieve- 
ment, reputation.  But  do  not  expect  God 
to  hold  them  in  the  palm  of  Her  hand.  I  l 
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BermudA 
5    h    o    r    t    5 


A  QUICK  LOOK  AT  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  ENCHANTING  PLACES. 


Catch  A  Little 
Cricket  On 


Sunday. 


Batsmen, 

wickets  and  silly 

mid-ons.  (Don't 

fret.  The  locals 

will  explain.) 


Walk  On 

Pink  Sand. 

Our  beaches 

come  in  all 

sizes.  And  one 

truly  astonishing 

color. 


The  Peachiest 


Places 


Anywhere. 


We're  incredibly 

tidy.  And  we're 

mad  for  pastel. 

The  combination 

makes  our 

landscape 

unforgettable. 


-s 


Call  your  travel  agent  or:  1-800-BERMUDA 


Bermuda.  A  short  trip  to  the  perfect  holiday. 
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FOOTWEAR 


The  Architects  of  Time 


=voyAger^ 


A  multi-function  watch  displayins  local  time  simultaneously  in  all  twenty-four  world  time  zones. 

Self-winding,  water  resistant  in  a  combination  of  stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  gold. 

Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 

Also  available  in  all  18  kt.  gold  and  all  stainless  steel. 


I  N  E 


W  E  I. 


SIDNEY    GARBER 

118  East  Delaware  Place    •   Chicago,  Illinois  60611  •    312.944.5225 


Where  style 
meets  substance 


Lagerfelds 

Look 


Designer  Karl  Lager- 
feld  inhabits  his  own 
panhistorical  time  zone 
of  carefully  chosen 
cultural  references, 
sparked  by  a  sharp 
sense  of  the  absurd. 
Now,  as  a  photogra- 
pher, fashion's  polyglot 
polymath  has  attempted 
to  freeze  that  world,  and 
the  results  are  on  view 
in  Karl  Lagerfeld  Pho- 
tographer (Benedikt 
Taschen),  a  sleek  black 
volume  of  portraits  and 
fashion  pictures  at  once 
classical  and  perverse, 
with  sources  of  inspi- 
ration ranging  from 
Greuze  to  Mahler,  from 
Roman  antiquity  to 
German  silent  film. 


Mega-model  and  Lagerfeld 

muse  Claudia  Schiffer  ( above ), 

photographed  by 

Lagerfeld  frightj. 
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The  car  declared  the  most 

durable  in  the  world 

meets  the  car  ranked  the  most 

dependable  in  America. 


Robust  long  life  seems  to  be 
almost  something  bred  into  the 
Mercedes-Benz  genes. 

The  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records-  has  taken  note  of  this 
phenomenon  by  declaring  a  1957 
Mercedes-Benz,  with  1,184,880 
miles  on  the  clock,  "the  world's 
most  durable  car." 

And  in  a  recent  survey  of 
long-term  vehicle  dependability, 
covering  original  owners'  experi- 
ences with  their  1985  cars* J. D. 
Power  *'&  Associates  found  — 
surprise!  —  that  Mercedes-Benz 
owners  report  fewer  things  gone 


wrong  than  owners  of  any  other 
cars  in  the  survey. 

Of  course,  the  levelheaded 
engineers  of  Mercedes-Benz 
insist  that  even  phenomena  can 
be  explained  in  rational  terms. 

By    an    R&D    brain    trust 
twelve  thousand  people  deep,  for 
example.  By  a  bank  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  original  engineer- 
ing patents.  And  by  manufactur- 
ing  tolerances   somewhat   finer 


ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER 
CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 


than  the  width  of  a  human  hair. 

Focus  these  and  myriad 
other  Mercedes-Benz  engineer- 
ing strengths  on  the  goal  of 
building  the  most  dependable 
and  long-lived  cars  possible,  the 
engineers  say-and  the  rest  will 
logically  follow. 

And  the  rest,  of  course,  is 
automotive  legend. 

If  you  wish  to  follow  up  on 
the  remarkable  dependability 
and  longevity  accomplishments 
of  Mercedes-Benz,  visit  your 
authorized  dealer  soon.  Or  call 
1-800-228-9191  toll  free,  anytime. 
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The  toast  of  TV:  The  Simpsons  pose  for  Vanity  Fair. 


The  Nuclear 
Family 


Just  when  the  Huxtables  knew  best,  along 
came  the  Simpsons — bug-eyed,  dysfunction- 
al, and  hilariously  at  odds  with  everything  a 
TV  family's  supposed  to  be — and  later  this 
season  they  face  off  in  a  sort  of  Thursday- 
evening  inter-network  family  feud.  Hand- 
drawn  or  not,  Homer,  Marge,  Bart,  Lisa,  and 
Maggie  have  more  identifiable  foibles,  and 
fight  about  them  more  naturalistically,  than 
most  of  the  human  beings  who  populate 
weekly  half-hour  lives  of  sanitized  comedy — 
and  they're  nicer  than  the  Bundys.  While  the 


Huxtables  seem  perfect  even  in  their  squab- 
bles, the  Simpsons  are  always  squabbling 
about  how  to  become  perfect.  Valiantly,  they 
vow  to  get  closer  to  nature,  to  take  in  more 
culture,  and  to  eat  without  the  TV  on,  before 
going  back  to  their  old,  appalling  ways  (which 
turn  out  to  be  just  fine).  Sweetening  The  Simp- 
sons— the  first  animated  prime-time  show  in 
history  esoteric  enough  to  include  references 
to  Diane  Arbus — is  a  deep-down  affection,  but 
not  too  much.  "Kiss  you?"  balks  Bart.  "But, 
Dad,  I'm  your  kid!"         — MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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ELIZABETH 


RED  DOOR 

THE  FRAGRANCE 


BULLOCKS 


Ike-lite  House 


Hailing  from  Russia, 
the  U.S.,  and  Japan, 
Dmitry,  Kier,  and 
Towa  Towa — two 
D.J.'s  and  a  singer — 
are  Deee-Lite,  whose 
humorous,  "holo- 
graphic House  sound"  al- 
bum, World  Clique,  is  just 
out.  And  with  its  mix  of 
backgrounds  in  classical, 
soul,  and  computer  composi- 
tion, this  band  intends  to  be 
here  for  a  while.  "This 
isn't  a  manufactured  and 
packaged  group,"  says 
Dmitry  of  his  partners.  "It 
was  our  destiny  to  find  each 
other. ' '  — KIKI  MASON 


Let  there  be  Deee-Lite:  Jungle  D.J .  Towa  Towa,  Lady  Miss  Kier, 
and  Super  D  J.  Dmitry. 


Russian 
Star 


This  seraphic  eighteen-year- 
old  is  Evgeny  Kissin,  a  Soviet 
pianist  whose  career  has 
been  as  swift  and  sure-hand- 
ed as  peresfro/lca  has  not.  He 
was  playing  at  two,  perform- 
ing at  ten,  recording  at  six- 
teen; his  technically  dazzling 
interpretations  of  Rachmani- 
noff have  evoked  compari- 


From  Moscow 
to  the  Hudson: 
Evgeny  Kissin  makes 
a  U.S.  debut. 


sons  to  Rubinstein.  This 
month  he  makes  his  Ameri- 
can debut  in  formidable 
style,  opening  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and 
giving  the  first  recital  of  Car- 
negie Hall's  centennial,  while 
BMG  Classics  will  release  a 
medley  of  Kissin  concerti 
on  CD.  —BEN  BRANTLEY 
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Social  whirl:  Clockwise  from  left,  Isabel  Gillies,  Carolyn  Farina, 
Allison  Rutledge-Parisi,  Dylan  Hundley,  and  Whit  Slillnuin. 


The 
Grateful  Deb 


Debutantes  have  rarely  fared  very  well 
in  American  film.  While  Judy  Gar- 
land's long-suffering  Betsy,  the  baby 
socialite  in  the  Andy  Hardy  series, 
was  at  least  sympathetic,  most  cine- 
matic debs  have  been  spoiled,  soulless 
creatures,  waiting  for  a  bracing  man- 
of-thc-people  to  turn  them  around. 
Now  fledgling  director  Whit  Stillman,  a  for- 
mer journalist,  and  illustrators'  agent,  is  asking 
us  to  reconsider  the  girl  in  white  gloves.  His 
Metropolitan,    a   low-budget   feature   which 


drew  crowds  at  the  Directors'  Fortnight  Scries 
in  Cannes,  follows  a  covey  of  Manhattan  debs 
and  their  escorts  through  a  season  of  coming- 
out  parties  with  an  engaging  blend  of  detach- 
ment and  compassion.  Played  by  a  sprightly 
cast  of  unknowns,  these  Park  Avenue  adoles- 
cents are,  like  most  adolescents,  awkward,  self- 
important,  and  tirelessly  introspective.  The 
particular  prcp-school  mores  and  jargon  are 
dcad-on,  but  Stillman's  kids — who  sec  them 
selves  as  part  of  a  "doomed"  class — are  much 
more  than  the  sum  of  their  manners.       -B.B. 
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address  inquiries  to 
CHOPARD  WATCH  CORP.  630  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York,  N.Y  10111  or  phone  (212)  247  0545 
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Larry  King  (talk-show  host):  Mercy, 

by  David  Lindsey  (Doubleday). 

'Described  as  a  psychosexual  thriller,  Mercy 

definitely  gets  a  9  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10." 


William  Forsythe  (actor):  A  Moveable  Feast, 

by  Ernest  Hemingway  (Scribners). 

'Hemingway  captures  the  hunger,  vitality,  and  seemingly 

abandoned  inspiration  of  his  generation. " 


Mom's  the  word:  A  laid-back  Grace  Zabriskie. 


Amazing  Grace 


know  no  one  else  knows  who  you  are,  but  /  think  you're 
great."  So  many  fans  have  said  that  to  Grace  Zabriskie 
lately  that  she's  become  possibly  the  best-known  unknown 
in  Hollywood.  The  archetypal  mom,  from  Matt  Dillon's  in 
Drugstore  Cowboy  to  Laura  Palmer's  in  Twin  Peaks,  Za- 
briskie finally  gets  to  extend  her  cult  status,  as  somebody's 
sister — Isabella  Rossellini's  in  Wild  at  Heart.  "I  play  an  assassin 
for  hire,"  she  explains,  "and  I  accept  assignments  according  to 
their  erotic  possibilities."  The  New  Orleans— born  actress  has 
become  an  integral  member  of  David  Lynch's  offbeat  repertory 
group.  He  wrote  the  Wild  at  Heatt  part  for  her  (it  wasn't  in  the 
novel),  giving  the  character  a  Cajun  accent  similar  to  the  one 
Zabriskie  used  as  Dennis  Quaid's  mother  in  The  Big  Easy.  He 
also  lets  her  go  to  the  limit  in  the  new  season  of  Twin  Peaks.  She 
says,  "I  like  the  idea  of  staying  not  too  high-profile  and  never 
looking  back  at  a  peak."  Or  two.  — M.M. 


Catherine  Wyler  (movie  producer): 
Reports  from  the  Holocaust,  by  Larry  Kramer 
(St.  Martin's).  "This  is  about  passion. 
Feeling  runs  so  high,  it  almost  singes  your  fingers. 


I 


Jessica  Hagedom  (author):  The  Floating  World,  by 

Cynthia  Kadohata  (Viking).  "The  grandmother 

in  Kadohata  s  forward  novel  is  a  marvelous  creation — 

magical  and  painfully  funny.  " 
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SMIRNOFF*-  VODKA  40  &  50%  Ale.  by  Vol.,  distilled  from 
premium  grain.  @  1990  Ste  Pierre  Smirnoff  FLS  (Division 
of  Heublein,  Inc.)  Hartford,  CT-Made  in  U.S.A. 


Vanity  Fair,  May  1932 


Lionel 
Karrymore 


he  Barrymores,  as  Dorothy  Parker  rioted, 
were  "quelque  family."  The  spellbinding 
Ethel,  a  star  at  sixteen,  ended  her  lofty 
career  destitute.  Her  brother  John,  the 
hell-bent  matinee  idol,  reduced  his  legen- 
dary Hamlet  to  a  drunken  road-show  bur- 
lesque, parodied  himself  in  third-rate 
movies,  and  finally  allowed  Sid  Grauman 
to  shove  his  face  into  wet  cement  to  pre- 
serve the  Great  Profile.  Lionel,  the  eldest, 
was  perhaps  the  most  wary  of  what  he 


called  the  family  curse — acting.  Here  he  had  just 
won  his  Oscar,  for  A  Free  Soul,  and  was  filming 
Grand  Hotel.  He  also  directed  for  MGM,  composed 
a  requiem  for  John,  exhibited  his  etchings,  wrote  a 
novel  and  a  memoir,  and  starred  in  Dr.  Kildare 
films.  Tragically,  his  two  daughters  died  in  infancy; 
his  second,  adored  wife,  who  had  had  an  affair  with 
John,  died  an  anorexic;  and  crippling  rheumatism 
(he  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair  in  1938)  left  him  a 
cocaine  addict.  Margot  Peters  chronicles  the  family 
saga   in   The  House   of  Barrymore   (Knopf). 
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The  chilling  saga  of  Henry  Lee  Lucas 
is  part  Deliverance,  part  In  Cold  Blood. 
A  drifter  who  was  convicted  of 
murdering  his  mother,  Lucas 
thrilled  the  tabloids  and  the  Texas     J 
Rangers  when  he  claimed  to  1 

have  butchered  six  hundred  more 
people.  Then  he  abruptly  recanted 
his  confessions.  If  Lucas  is  innocent,  I 
what  fueled  his  perverse  desperado 
tale,  and  why  won't  the  Rangers       j 
admit  they  have  the  wrong  man?    r 
RON  ROSENBAUM  reports  / 

from  death  row 


FA4 


s  bv  JAMES  HAMILTON 


Total  recant: 
Henry  Lee  Lucas 
in  bis  prison 
whites  on  death  row 
in  Huntsville, 
Texas — where, 
he  says,  he  was 
sent  unjustly. 


* 


: 
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_________ 


rial-killer  celebrity  Lucas  jetted  around 
the  country  like  a  rock  star  on  tour. 


ace-to-face  with  Henry 
Lee  Lucas — the  man  who 
is  either  the  worst  killer  or 
the  best  liar  in  American 
history — one  naturally 
looks  into  his  eyes  for  a 
clue. 

I  watched  Lucas's  eyes 
as  he  told  me  his  version 
of  the  whole  strange  and 
bizarre  saga.  How  he  went 
about  creating  a  mon- 
strous myth  about  him- 
self— the  myth  of  Henry 
Lee  Lucas,  the  Grim 
Reaper  of  Road  Kills,  an 
insatiable  serial  killer 
ceaselessly  scouring  the 
interstates  for  drifters  and  strays,  en- 
ticing them  into  his  car,  then  leaving 
their  slaughtered,  violated  bodies  be- 
hind in  ditches  beneath  the  exit  ramps. 
It's  the  myth  you  see  embodied  with 
utter  credulity  in  the  newly  released  docu- 
drama  Henry:  Portrait  of  a  Serial  Kill- 
er. It's  the  myth  that  earned  him  inter- 
national serial-killer  celebrity  in  the 
mid-eighties,  as  he  jetted  around  the 


country  like  a  rock  star  on  tour,  de- 
scending on  towns  with  his  entourage  of 
Texas  Rangers,  "singing"  for  his  sup- 
per: solving  long-unsolved  murder  cases 
for  local  detectives  by  confessing  to  the 
killings  himself. 

He  became  the  perfect  incarnation  of 
a  new  kind  of  specter  haunting  America 
in  the  eighties — the  serial  killer  who 
struck  with  motiveless  malignancy  and 
chilling  casualness,  who  didn't  need 
to  feel  the  apocalyptic  delusions  of  a 
Manson  to  prompt  him  to  kill,  who 
felt,  in  fact,  next  to  nothing  at  all. 
"Killing  someone  is  just  like  walking 
outdoors,"  Henry  Lee  Lucas  liked  to 
say.  And  unlike  Ted  Bundy,  who  de- 
nied all  till  the  very  end,  Henry  was 
happy  to  confess,  happy  to  chew  the 
fat  with  the  shrinks  who  flocked  to 
him  to  confirm  their  theories  about  se- 
rial-killer psychology. 

And  then,  suddenly,  Lucas  tried  to 
kill  off  the  myth,  recant,  retract  it.  It's 
been  investigated,  "exposed,"  and 
some  have  believed  his  retraction.  But 
not  enough:  Lucas  still  has  a  Texas 
death  sentence  and  the  equivalent  of 
nine  life  sentences  for  murder  stacked 
on  top  of  that. 

It's  a  myth  that  will  not  die — indeed, 
one  Lucas  may  die  for.  Later  this  year, 
the  long-smoldering  Lucas  controversy 
is  likely  to  flare  up  again  when  Florida 
authorities  put  him  on  trial  and  seek  to 
stick  him  with  three  more  death  sen- 
tences, for  killings  they  say  he  con- 
fessed to,  he  says  he  didn't  commit. 


Georgetown  sheriff  Jim 
Boutwell  became  Lucas's 
father  confessor,  co- founding 
the  Henry  Lee  Lucas 
Homicide  Task  Force. 
Things  really  skyrocketed 
in  Georgetown,"  says  Lucas. 


Here  on  death  row  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Texas,  condemned  men 
are  separated  from  visitors  by 
wire-reinforced  glass.  But 
even  through  the  glass  it 
doesn't  take  long  to  see  there 
15  something  unusual  about 
Henry  Lee  Lucas's  eyes, 
something  that  would  have 
made  his  gaze  an  asset  to  ei- 
ther a  killer  or  a  liar — a  mask  to  conceal 
his  true  intentions.  It's  got  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  one  of  Lucas's  eyes 
is  glass.  But  it's  not  just  the  glass  eye 
that  makes  Lucas's  gaze  so  unfathom- 
able. It's  that  the  other  one,  the  real 
one,  is  so  blank  and  apparently  emo- 
tionless it's  often  disconcertingly  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
false  orb,  much  less  the  real  from 
the  false  sentiment  behind  them. 

It  makes  you  realize  how  much  the 
ability  to  read  emotion  in  someone's 
gaze  depends  on  the  effect  created  by 
two  eyes  in  tandem;  to  look  into  Lucas's 
half-glazed  gaze  is  to  experience  the  vi- 
sual equivalent  of  the  famous  "sound  of 
one  hand  clapping."  There's  no  there 
there. 

Indeed,  the  whole  strange  Lucas  saga 
is  one  in  which  reality  and  myth,  truth 
and  falsehood,  have  continued  to  abide 
side  by  side — like  Lucas's  eyes,  chal- 
lenging those  who  would  seek  to  distin- 
guish them  definitively. 

I'd  set  out  to  see  Lucas,  half  believ- 
ing the  myth.  The  half  that  believed  had 
been  influenced  by  a  conversation  about 
necrophilia  with  a  true  believer  in  the 
Lucas  myth.  This  Dallas-based  forensic 
psychiatrist,  who'd  examined  Lucas  in 
the  past,  cited  him  as  a  prime  example 
of  the  propensity  of  serial  killers  to  sex- 
ually assault  the  bodies  of  their  murder 
victims. 

But  wait,  I'd  said,  hadn't  I  read 
something  about  Lucas  having  recanted 
his  confessions? 

Yes,  he  replied,  Henry  had  recanted, 
but  he  still  believed  Lucas  hail  killed 


Left:  Lucas  on  his 
way  to  the  1984 
"Orange  Socks" 
trial,  which  earned 
him  a  death  sentence. 
Below:  By  1985, 
the  Lucas  myth  was 
being  challenged. 
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"around  sixty,"  if  not  the  six  hundred 
he'd  claimed  at  one  point. 

I  wrote  to  Lucas  down  on  death  row 
in  Huntsville,  scheduled  an  interview 
with  him.  But  after  reading  over  the 
clipping  file,  I  decided  that  a  detour  to 
El  Paso  would  be  necessary  first.  The 
file  indicated  that  doubts  about  the  Lu- 
cas serial-killer  myth  were  far  more  se- 
rious than  I'd  gathered  from  the  psychi- 
atrist. It  wasn't  merely  that  Lucas  him- 
self had  recanted  his  confessions,  but 
that  they'd  been  investigated  by  the 
Texas  attorney  general's  office,  which 
had  called  the  Lucas  confessions  "a 
hoax"  and  cast  doubt  on  all  but  two  of 
the  more  than  six  hundred  murders  Hen- 
ry had  once  claimed  responsibility  for. 

The  file  indicated  that  a  kind  of  range 
war  had  broken  out  between  rival 
branches  of  Texas  law  enforcement, 
with  the  Texas  Rangers — who'd  re- 
couped some  of  their  former  glory  by 
managing  the  Lucas  confessions — 
sticking  to  their  guns,  blasting  the  at- 
torney general's  hoax  claim,  insisting 
Lucas  was  the  real  thing,  thus  leaving 
the  truth  in  official  limbo. 

The  file  pointed  to  a  mid- 1986  El  Paso 


court  hearing  as  a  kind  of  High 
Noon  showdown  between  believers 
and  debunkers  of  the  Lucas  myth. 

Down  in  El  Paso,  I  found  a  gold 
mine  of  astonishing  and  scandalous 
testimony  about  the  Lucas  confes- 
sions. At  issue  at  the  hearing  was  the 
legitimacy   of  just  a   single   Lucas 
confession — to  the  ax  murder  of  an 
elderly  El  Paso  woman.  But  Lucas's 
intrepid  El  Paso  attorney,  Rod  Ponton, 
had  taken  on  the  Texas  Rangers  and  put 
the  entire  confession  process,  the  entire 
Lucas  myth,  on  trial.  I  spent  a  week 
immersed   in   the   six-thousand-page 
hearing  transcript  and  then,  in  Rod  Pon- 
ton's basement  storage  room,  I  came 
across   a   major   find:    the   confession 
tapes.  Hour  after  hour  of  Lucas  on  vid- 
eotape confessing  to  murder  after  mur- 
der to  team   after  team  of  homicide 
detectives  from  all  over  the  country. 

By  the  time  I  settled  in  to  watch  the 
confession  tapes,  I'd  already  become 
far  more  skeptical.  It  wasn't  merely  the 
El  Paso  hearing  record — which  was 
devastating  in  itself — but  also  a  long 
conversation  over  dinner  with  the  judge 
who   had   presided   over  the   hearing, 


Branson  Moore.  A  fiery  jurist  who  was 
still  fuming  over  what  he  had  seen  ex- 
posed in  his  courtroom,  Moore  was  out- 
raged that  the  Texas  Rangers  had 
refused  to  admit  they  were  wrong,  re- 
fused to  go  back  to  police  departments 
all  over  the  country  and  tell  them  that 
Lucas  was  a  fake,  that  the  real  killers  in 
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Ottis  Toole  (left,  with  Lucas 
in  1983)  lent  credence  to 
the  confessions  by  claiming 
to  be  Lucas's  accomplice. 
In  fact,  Lucas  said, 
his  friend  sometimes 
barbecued  and  ate  their 
murder  victims. 


all  those  murders  Lucas  had  confessed 
to  were  still  at  large. 

"You're  talking  about  hundreds  of 
murderers  let  off  the  hook,"  Judge 
Moore  told  me,  "and  what  have  they 
done?  Nothing!" 

Watching  the  confession  tapes,  I 
found  myself  fascinated  with  the  me- 
chanics of  the  Lucas  con  game,  with  the 
elaborately  choreographed  dance  of  de- 
ceit and  self-deception  going  on  be- 
tween Lucas  and  the  detectives  he  was 
psyching  out.  Here  was  Henry  Lee  Lu- 
cas, one  of  the  Great  Pretenders  of  the 
eighties,  one  of  the  classic  American 
con  men  of  all  time  in  fact,  doing  his  act 
before  my  eyes. 

There  was  one  moment  in  particular 
of  all  I'd  seen  and  read  that  lingered  in 
my  mind.  The  "barbecue  sauce"  line. 
It  was  a  joke  of  sorts,  but  one  that  let 
the  mask  slip  and  seemed  to  reveal  what 
was  really  going  on  behind  Lucas's 
eyes:  a  black-humored  cynicism,  chill- 
ing in  its  contempt  for  the  credulous, 
one  that  seemed  to  find  its  deepest  psy- 
chic satisfaction  in  seeing  just  how 
much  shit  he  could  get  them  to  swallow. 


The  moment  came  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  Lucas's 
discourses  on  the  Hands  of 
Death.  This  was  the  pur- 
ported Satanist  ritual-mur- 
der cult  into  which  he 
claimed  he'd  been  recruit- 
ed by  his  serial-killer  part- 
ner in  crime,  Ottis  Toole., 
Lucas  was  explaining 
how,  at  the  behest  of  the 
Devil-worshiping  Hands 
of  Death,  he  would  often 
crucify  his  victims — after 
which  Ottis  Toole  would 
often  barbecue  and  eat 
them. 

He  himself,  Lucas  said, 
never  joined  Ottis  in  these 
unholy  feasts. 

Why  not?  he  was  asked. 

"I  don't  like  barbecue  sauce,"  he  said. 

The  Lucas  I  came  face-to-face 
with  at  Huntsville  was  strik- 
ingly different  from  the  Lucas 
I'd  seen  on  the  confession 
videos.  Back  then,  five  years 
ago,  at  the  height  of  his  serial- 
killer  celebrity,  Lucas  was  a 
leaner,  meaner,  more  threat- 
ening-looking figure.  His 
dark  wavy  hair  and  that  in- 
scrutable stare  made  him  look  like  one 
of  those  gaunt,  dangerous  characters 
John  Garfield  played  in  forties  films 
noirs.  These  days  Henry's  pudgier;  he's 
kept  the  weight  he  put  on  during  the 
confession  spree,  when  he  was  reward- 
ed with  a  strawberry  milk  shake  for 
each  new  murder  he  agreed  to  confess 
to.  Now  fifty-four  and  graying,  Henry 
looks  less  like  John  Garfield  than,  say, 
Carroll  O'Connor — certainly  less  like  a 
killer  than  he  once  did. 

But  in  fact  he  is  a  killer.  Even  those 
who  believe  his  confessions  were  all 
lies  concede  he  killed  one  person,  per- 
haps three.  And  even  Henry  willingly 
admits  he's  responsible  for  one  death. 
He's  already  done  time  for  it.  It  was  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  I  asked  him  was  how  he 
came  to  kill  her. 

"I  was  brought  up  like  a  dog,"  Lucas 
told  me  that  morning  we  first  met  on 
death  row.  "No  human  being  should 
have  to  be  put  through  what  I  was." 
And  the  facts  (the  following  account  has 
been  independently  corroborated  except 
where  noted)  are  fairly  appalling. 


Henry's  stepfather  was  an  alcoholic 

dowb!  utee  who  lost  his  legs  in  a 

,(    "My  mother  was  a 

titute  who  brought  home  men,  and  I 

was  made  to  watch  sex,"  he  said. 

They  lived  in  a  fairly  primitive  log- 
cabin-like  dwelling  in  an  isolated  back- 
woods county  in  western  Virginia,  the 
kind  of  hillbilly  milieu  that  produced 
the  predators  ol  Deliverance.  His  moth- 
er dressed  him  up  in  girls'  clothes,  beat 
him  when  he  rebelled  against  it,  sent 
him  out  to  sell  moonshine.  When  he 
was  seven  years  old  an  injury  to  his  left 
eye  caused  him  to  lose  the  orb. 

Henry  left  home  early,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  he'd  escaped  the  baleful 
effects  of  his  upbringing.  He  met  a  girl 
named  Stella.  "She  was  a  factory  girl,  a 
hard  worker,  you  know.  And  I  fell 
in  love  with  her  and  wanted  to  get 
married." 

He  visited  his  mother,  who  now 
lived  in  Michigan,  to  tell  her  about 
Stella.  They  went  out  drinking.  His 
mother  indicated  she  didn't  approve  of 
the  marriage. 

"I  went  home  with  her  and  I  was  lay- 
ing there  in  bed  and  all  at  once  I  felt 
something  hit  me  upside  the  head.  She 
took  a  broom  handle  and,  boy,  she  wore 
it  out  on  my  head.  And  I  jumped  up, 
you  know,  I  swing  and  I  don't  know 
whether  I  had  something  in  my  hand  or 
not,  but  they  say  I  did.  And  she  was  hit 
on  the  neck  or  chin  or  somewhere  and  I 
killed  her." 

In  1960,  Lucas  was  convicted  of  sec- 
ond-degree murder  in  the  stabbing  death 
of  his  mother.  He  still  disclaims  any 
memory  of  the  use  of  a  knife. 

"At  the  trial,"  he  said,  "I  told  them 
I  did  hit  her.  I  says,  T  guess  you  could 
say  I'm  guilty.'  Well,  they  charged  me 
with  second-degree  murder,  and  give 
me  twenty  to  forty." 

On  the  morning  of  August  22, 
1975,  Michigan  authorities 
released  Henry  Lee  Lucas 
from  state  prison  at  Jackson. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Lu- 
cas story  bifurcates  into  two 
radically  different,  contend- 
ing narratives.  If  you  believe 
the  narrative  compiled  by  the 
now  defunct  Henry  Lee  Lucas 
Homicide  Task  force  based  on  Lucas's 
confessions— let's  call  it  "Version  A: 
Henry,  Serial  Killer" — the  moment  In- 
got out  of  prison,  Lucas  met  the  man 
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My  mother  was  a  prostitute  who  brought 
home  men,  and  I  was  made  to  watch  sex! 


who  would  become  his  accomplice  in 
murder,  Ottis  Toole,  and  the  two  of 
them  took  off  like  a  shot,  driving  thirty 
hours  south  to  Lubbock,  Texas,  where 
they  broke  into  the  home  of  nineteen- 
year-old  newlywed  Deborah  Sue  Wil- 
liamson and  stabbed  her  to  death,  there- 
by inaugurating  their  nonstop  marathon 
of  murders.  It  would  continue  for  eight 
years  and  claim  160  or  360  or  600  more 
victims  (depending  on  when  you 
asked). 

There  are  some  problems  with  Ver- 
sion A,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that,  by 
most  accounts,  Lucas  and  Toole  didn't 
know  each  other  in  1975,  didn't  meet 
until  1979.  But  let's  set  that  aside  for  a 
.moment  and  proceed  to  the  alternative 
scenario,  which  might  be  called  "Ver- 
sion B:  Henry,  Hapless  Drifter  and 
Bum."  Version  B  does  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  corroborated  by  work  rec- 
ords and  the  recollections  of  neighbors, 
relatives,  and  co-workers. 

In  Version  B,  Lucas  spent  the  night 
he  was  supposedly  murdering  Deborah 
Sue  in  Lubbock  at  his  half-sister's  home 
in  Maryland,  beginning  to  attempt  to 
adjust  to  postprison  life.  It  would  not  be 
easy.  Lucas  was  a  thirty-nine-year-old 
ex-con  with  a  glass  eye  and  an  adjust- 
ment problem,  and  even  if  he  was  not  a 
serial  killer,  he  was  certainly  no  saint. 

"I  didn't  have  the  outlook  that  nor- 
mal people  have,"  Lucas  says.  "I'd 
call  myself  abnormal  because  of  where 
I'd  been  and  what  I'd  been  through.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  after  I  got  out  of 
prison  to  adjust,  you  know,  to  society." 

But,  he  contends,  "eventually  I  ad- 
justed pretty  good."  For  a  while,  at 
least.  He  moved  to  Maryland,  where  his 
half-sister  lived.  Through  her  he  met  a 
woman  named  Betty  who  took  a  liking 
to  him,  and  they  got  married.  "I  mar- 
ried him  for  companionship,"  she'd  lat- 
er say.  And  Henry  Lee  Lucas  did  seem 
to  have  a  talent  for  companionship.  He 
was  a  drifter,  not  much  better  than  a 


bum,  but  people  always  seemed  to  be 
taking  him  in,  offering  a  place  to  stay, 
work,  friendship. 

But  the  stretches  of  settling  down, 
making  friends,  never  lasted  long  for 
Lucas.  Something  always  seemed  to 
bring  them  to  an  end;  there  would  be 
misunderstandings,   "false  accusa- 


Lucas  complained  to 
"Sister  Clemmie ,"  his 
spiritual  counselor  and 
platonic  sweetheart,  that  the 
task  force  was  asking 
him  to  "take  cases"  even  he 
found  objectionable. 


tions,"  he  says — that's  what  happened 
to  end  his  year  and  a  half  of  married 
life  in  Maryland. 

"I  tried  to  live  the  right  type  of  life.  I 
seen  that  the  kids  [his  wife's  three 
daughters  by  a  previous  marriage] 
were  provided  for.  I  got  them  a  home, 
where  they  didn't  have  one  before. 
And  I  worked  as  a  roofer,  paid  the 


rent,  did  everything  possible.  And  the 
more  I'd  done — "  He  breaks  off  and 
then  resumes  bitterly,  "It  didn't  mean 
nothing." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I 
ask  him. 

"My  wife  accused  me  of  having  sex 
with  her  kids,  and  when  she  accused  me 
of  that  I  said,  'No  more,'  I  couldn't  take 
no  more.  That  tore  me  apart.  I  just  left 
and  never  came  back." 

He  took  refuge  with  his  half-sister, 
but  once  again,  he  says,  a  "false  accu- 
sation" of  molestation  drove  him  out. 
He  hit  the  road — and  the  road  hit  back, 
hard.  By  February  1979,  Lucas  was 
down-and-out,  seeking  succor  at  a  relief 
mission  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  It  was 
there,  according  to  the  Texas  attorney 
general's  investigation,  that  he  first  met 
Ottis  Toole,  a  six-foot-tall  occasional 
transvestite  and  arsonist  with  a  build 
like  a  linebacker's  and  a  voice  like  Tru- 
man Capote's. 

"Ottis  looked  to  cruise  the  mission, 
pick  up  men,  have  sex  with  them,  and 
then  beat  them  up,"  Lucas  recalls. 
Though  Henry  indicated  a  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  sharing  this  experience, 
Toole  took  a  liking  to  him  anyway,  in- 
vited him  home  to  meet  his  mother,  of- 
fered Lucas  a  place  to  stay,  got  him  a 
job  with  the  roofing  contractors  he 
worked  for.  According  to  Lucas,  he  and 
Ottis  were  running  buddies,  pals;  they 
never  had  a  sexual  relationship.  (Toole 
indicated  otherwise  to  me  in  a  subse- 
quent interview.)  He  stayed  in  the  Toole 
household,  he  says,  because  it  became 
the  family  he'd  never  had.  Indeed,  be- 
fore long,  two  children  arrived:  Toole's 
niece  and  nephew  Becky  and  Frank 
Powell,  twelve  and  nine.  Both  of  them 
would  have  fateful  roles  to  play  later  on 
in  the  Lucas  saga. 

But  it  didn't  last,  this  idyllic  period. 
Nothing  good  in  Henry  Lee  Lucas's  life 
did.  Toole's  mother  died  and  a  squabble 
between  Toole  and  his  brother  resulted 
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got  so  sick  or  looking  at  tho§e  pictures 
naked  women,  people  cut  up  in  pieces.55 


in  Henry  and  Ottis's  being  kicked  out. 

Soon  they  banded  together  with 
Frank  and  Becky,  along  with  a  Chihua- 
hua, a  cat,  and  some  parakeets,  in  Hen- 
ry's ancient,  broken-down  Oldsmobile. 
They  hit  the  highway,  heading  west  to 
join  the  dispossessed  of  the  earth. 

"That  began  my  travels,"  Lucas  says 
of  the  period  when  he  began  roaming 
the  interstates,  looking,  he  says,  for 
some  place  to  call  home. 

By  Lucas's  account  it  was  a  pathetic 
odyssey.  They  were  so  poor  he  had  to 
go  from  town  to  town  selling  his  blood 
to  blood  banks  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
gas  to  keep  going.  When  the  car  broke 
down,  they'd  hitchhike,  hop  a  sooty 
freight  car,  split  up,  double  back  to 
Florida,  and  take  off  again,  generally 
getting  nowhere  and  accomplishing 
nothing.  Except  perhaps  one  hundred 
murders:  according  to  the  Henry  Lee  Lu- 
cas Homicide  Task  Force  (and  Lucas's 
original  confessions),  this  was  when  Lu- 
cas and  Toole  were  at  the  height  of  their 
serial-killer  mayhem — sometimes  kill- 
ing two  or  three  people  a  week,  picking 
them  up  on  the  highway  or  brazenly 
breaking  into  their  homes,  robbing  them 
before  raping  and  murdering  them.  All  of 
this  with  two  kids  in  tow. 

According  to  Lucas,  the  only  deaths 
that  occurred  in  these  travels  were  those 
of  the  Chihuahua  and  the  cat,  who 
didn't  survive  the  heat.  (He  sold  the 
parakeets  "to  a  man  under  a  bridge"  for 
gas  money.)  As  he  points  out,  and  as 
investigators  later  verified,  blood-bank 
records  in  places  like  Houston  and  New 
Orleans  verify  that  Lucas  had  been  sell- 
ing pints  of  blood  for  seven  to  ten  dol- 
lars every  week  or  so.  "If  we  were 
doing  all  those  robberies  and  burglaries, 
why  would  I  be  selling  my  blood  for  a 
few  bucks?"  he  asks. 

Selling  blood  or  spilling  blood,  this 
period  of  Henry's  travels  finally  came 
to  an  end  in  May  1982,  when  he  and 
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Becky — who'd  split  off  from  Ottis  and 
Frank— were  out  hitching  by  a  truck 
stop  near  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and 
caught  a  ride  with  the  Reverend  Ruben 
Moore,  a  roofer  and  lay  preacher  who 
offered  them  shelter  at  his  nearby  reli- 
gious refuge,  the  House  of  Prayer.  De- 
velopments there  would  soon  bring 
Henry  Lee  Lucas  to  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

The  House  of  Prayer  was  a  spooky 
place,  something  out  of  Flannery 
O'Connor:  an  abandoned  chicken  ranch 
consisting  mainly  of  long,  low  chicken- 
coop  sheds  that  had  been  subdivided 
into  residences  for  the  drifters  and  lost 
souls  who  found  shelter  there. 


Waco  D.A.Vic  Feazell 
turned  up  serious  problems 
with  some  of  the  Lucas 
confessions  and  put  himself 
on  a  collision  course  with 
the  task  force. 


Henry  and  Becky  moved  into  one  of 
the  abandoned  chicken  coops,  Henry 
using  his  roofer's  skills  to  turn  it  into  a 
cozy  apartment  for  the  two  of  them. 

Once  again,  for  a  while  at  least,  Hen- 
ry Lee  Lucas  had  found  a  place  of  ref- 
uge. Henry  and  Becky  became  part  of 
the  community  of  wayward  souls,  even 
attended  the  Sunday-night  prayer  meet- 
ings, where  the  sound  of  speaking  in 
tongues  was  heard  within  walls  once  ac- 
customed to  the  clucking  of  hens. 

But  before  long,  Becky,  who  by  now 
was  Fifteen,  began  getting  restless  in 
this  bleak  prairie  setting.  She  talked 
about  going  back  to  Florida.  Henry 
thought  it  was  a  mistake.  They  quar- 
reled. When  Becky  announced  she  was 
going  to  hitchhike  to  Jacksonville  by 
herself,  Henry  set  off,  determined,  he 
says,  to  hitch  with  her  to  Florida,  see 
that  she  got  there  safely. 

Henry  now  says  he  last  saw  Becky  at 
a  truck  stop  in  Alvord,  Texas.  He'd 
gone  into  the  truck-stop  cafe  to  see  if 
any  drivers  were  heading  to  Florida. 
When  he  turned  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow, he  says,  he  saw  Becky  getting  into 
a  Red  Arrow  truck. 

"I  run  out  of  the  truck  stop  and  start- 
ed back  down  the  hill  a-hollering  and 
they  slammed  the  door  and  took  off. 
And  here  was  my  bag  sitting  by  the 
road,  you  know.  They  took  everything 
except  my  bay  Left  my  bag  sitting  on 
the  road.  I  didn't  know  she  was  gonna 
run  off  from  me." 

Henry  returned  to  the  House  of  Pray- 
er, and  Becky  hasn't  been  heard  from 
since.  Some,  even  those  who  don't  be- 
lieve Lucas  is  a  serial  killer,  believe  tins 
is  one  murder  he  did  commit.  The  sum 

mary  of  a  lie  detector  exam  adminia 

tered  on  behall   of  the    Texas  attome\ 
general's  office  in  l(>x.s  (alter  Lucas  re 
canted  his  serial  killer  confessions)  in- 
dicated that  Lucas  "caused  the  death  ol 
not  more  than  three  people"     and  thai 


he  "repeatedly  indicated  deception" 
when  he  denied  involvement  in  the  mur- 
der of  Becky  Powell. 

He  also  "repeatedly  indicated  de- 
ception" in  denying  involvement  in 
one  other  murder,  that  of  a  woman 
who  lived  not  far  from  the  House  of 
Prayer,  an  elderly  widow  named  Kate 
Rich.  It  was,  in  fact,  suspicion  of  Lu- 
cas's involvement  in  the  death/disap- 
pearance of  Kate  Rich  (her  house  had 
burned  down,  her  body  had  not  been 
found,  Lucas  says  he  visited  her  on  the 
day  of  her  disappearance)  that  brought 
Henry  into  the  purview  of  the  local 
sheriff,  W.  F.  "Hound  Dog"  Conway. 

And  it  was  the  aptly 
named  Hound  Dog's  zeal 
in  pursuit,  Lucas  says, 
that  gave  rise  to  his 
whole  false-confession 
spree.  Hound  Dog  first 
pounced  on  October  18, 
1982,  arresting  Lucas  on 
suspicion  of  the  murder 
of  Kate  Rich,  putting 
him  in  the  Montague 
County  jail,  and  holding 
him  incommunicado, 
Lucas  says,  for  two 
weeks.  He  was  released 
without  being  charged, 
but,  Lucas  says,  Hound 
Dog  kept  bird-dogging 
him,  "harassed"  him 
for  seven  months,  until 
finally  arresting  him  on  a  gun-posses- 
sion charge. 

This  time,  Lucas  says,  Hound  Dog 
put  the  screws  to  him,  locked  him  naked 
in  an  "ice-cold  cell"  furnished  with 
only  a  bare  steel  bedframe.  It  was  the 
cold  that  pushed  him  over  the  edge,  he 
says;  even  though  it  was  spring  outside, 
a  big  industrial-strength  air-condition- 
ing unit  in  the  cell  blasted  him  with 
freezing  air  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
giving  him  shivering  fits.  He  claims  he 
was  told  it  would  go  on  like  that,  with- 
out access  to  counsel,  without  a  scrap 
of  clothing  or  a  blanket,  until  he  con- 
fessed. (In  sworn  testimony  at  the  El 
Paso  hearing,  Sheriff  Conway  denied 
any  impropriety  in  his  treatment  of 
Lucas.) 

Everything  that  happened  next,  the 
whole  twisted  saga  of  the  serial-killer 
confession  spree,  with  all  its  bizarre  and 
disturbing  consequences,  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  desperation  engendered,  Lu- 
cas says,  by  that  cold-cell  "torture." 


That's  how  he  explains  why  he  start- 
ed confessing — "I  did  what  I  had  to  do 
to  get  out  of  that  cell."  But  two  confes- 
sions would  have  been  enough  for  that; 
the  hundreds  that  followed,  he  says, 
were  payback.  Paying  lawmen  back:  for 
a  lifetime  of  "false  accusations,"  he'd 
give  them  a  lifetime  of  false  confes- 
sions. The  lifelong  victim  of  authority 
would  now  victimize  the  authorities, 
put  them  to  shame. 

That's  Lucas's  explanation,  based  on 
his  insistence  now  that  he  didn't  kill 
Becky  Powell  or  Kate  Rich.  But,  in 
fact,  if  we  believe  he  did  kill  Becky  and 
Kate,  the  fake-confession  spree  makes 


the  murders  of  Becky  Powell  and  Kate 
Rich.  He  threw  in  some  horrifying  de- 
tails, claiming  the  reason  Kate  Rich's 
body  had  never  been  found  was  that 
he'd  chopped  it  up  and  burned  it  down 
to  ash  in  the  wood-burning  stove  at  the 
House  of  Prayer. 

But  he  didn't  stop  there.  He  told  local 
Texas  Ranger  Phil  Ryan,  who'd  been 
following  the  case  (these  days  the  Rang- 
ers function  as  a  kind  of  elite  band  of 
super-state  troopers,  often  stationed  in 
small  counties  to  lend  criminal-investi- 
gation expertise  to  local  sheriffs),  that 
he'd  killed  at  least  a  hundred  more. 
Ranger  Ryan  asked  Lucas  to  write  down 


When  Lubbock 
detectives  told 
Joyce  and  Bob 
Lemons  Lucas  had 
murdered  their 
nineteen-year-old 
daughter,  "we 
tried  to  tell  them, 
This  is  wrong,* 
and  they  were 
just  furious." 


more  sense:  knowing  he  was  going  to  be 
nailed  for  two,  he'd  have  much  less  to 
lose  confessing  to  hundreds.  And  he 
might  have  something  to  gain.  The 
false  confessions,  once  exposed, 
might  throw  a  cloud  of  doubt  over  the 
two  murders  he  did  commit. 

Whatever  the  complexities  of  his  mo- 
tives, his  initial  efforts  to  portray  him- 
self as  a  serial  killer  ran  into  trouble 
almost  immediately.  Indeed,  the  story 
of  Henry  Lee  Lucas's  serial-killer  con- 
fession spree  is  really  the  story  of  Lu- 
cas's evolution  from  a  crude  and  uncon- 
vincing confessor  whose  act  almost 
folded  at  the  start  to  a  brilliantly  inven- 
tive con  artist,  the  Olivier  of  the  false 
confession,  who  learned  how  to  ana- 
lyze and  play  to  the  psyches  of  the 
lawmen  he  gulled  into  complicity  in 
his  charade. 

Here's  how  it  began.  On  the  night  of 
June  17,  1983,  Lucas  called  out  to  his 
jailer  and  announced  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say.  He  proceeded  to  confess  to 


the  details  of  all  those  murders.  The 
document  he  produced  almost  ended 
the  whole  business  then  and  there.  It 
was  a  three-page,  primitively  scrawled 
list  of  seventy-seven  people  he'd  sup- 
posedly killed.  There  were  childish, 
cartoonlike  "sketches"  of  the  vic- 
tims' faces,  accompanied  by  disjoint- 
ed descriptions: 

Junction,  Plain  view,  I- 10.  Date,  1979. 
Death,  cut  head  off,  knife.  Started  stran- 
gling, stab  back,  white  female,  20,  medi- 
um, red  hair,  lots  of  makeup,  five-two, 
135,  pretty.  Picked  up,  put  head  in  sack, 
dropped  in  Arizona,  body. 

The  key  to  all  that  happened  later, 
Lucas  says,  was  that  the  word  went  out 
before  any  proof  came  back.  "The  sher- 
iff went  in  front  of  the  press  immediate- 
ly," he  recalls,  "and  said  that  I'd  killed 
hundreds." 

The  Henry  Lee  Lucas  traveling  circus 
had  begun  in  earnest. 

"They  were  (Continued  on  page  274) 
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Gets  Real 


Sylvester  Stallone  made  millions  creating 

himself  as  the  ultimate  blow-'em-away  hard-ass. 

And  he's  had  to  live  with  it— along  with 

whacked-out  parents,  wayward  women,  and  a 

public  that  always  wants  more  of  the  same. 

With  the  fifth  and  last  Rocky,  Sly  just  wants  to  be 

left  Stallone.  KEVIN  SESSUMS  reports 


Though  it  is  eighty-seven  degrees  on  the  French  Riviera, 
Sylvester  Stallone  is  dressed  from  head  to  toe  in  black 
clothes,  all  designed  by  his  good  friend  Gianni  Versace. 
"In  view  of  his  aggressive  style,"  says  a  diplomatic  Ver- 
sace, "we  chose  for  him  a  monotone  look  which  we  feel 
is  both  modern  and  refined."  The  monotone  that  has 
made  Stallone  famous  in  Hollywood,  however,  is  neither. 
Stallone,  a  man  who  wants  to  be  seen  as  serious  and 
sophisticated,  has  been  stuck  with  an  unshakable  and  Sly- 
ly incongruous  image  ever  since  he  became  a  superstar  in 
1976:  the  primitive  as  prima  donna.  Rocky  Balboa  and 
John  Rambo  have  become  thorny  caricatures  in  Stallone's 
famous  side.  Back  home  in  America,  most  intelligent  people  place 
him  on  a  par  with  Godzilla;  here  in  Europe  he's  on  a  par  with  God. 
The  truth,  as  always,  is  somewhere  in  between. 

Because  of  the  Riviera  heat — or  perhaps  in  observance  of  nautical 
etiquette — Stallone  removes  his  black  shoes,  which  are  equipped  with 

Photographs  by  HELMUT  NEWTON 


heels  that  enhance  his  five  feet  ten  inch- 
es He  sits,  feet  propped  up,  on  a  yacht 
anchored  close  to  the  Hotel  du  Cap  on 
the  C6te  d'Azur.  He  and  his  girlfriend, 
twenty-one-year-old  Jennifer  Flavin — 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "Flavin-of- 
the-month" — are  staying  in  one  of  the 
private  villas  on  the  Cap's  luxurious 
grounds  during  the  Cannes  Film  Festi- 
val. It  is  Stallone's  first  festival  in  a 
while;  a  few  years  ago  he  snubbed  the 
French  because  of  an  un-Rambo-like  re- 
luctance to  submit  himself  to  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  the  terrorism  that  was 
sweeping  through  Europe.  But  he  more 
than  makes  up  for  it  this  trip  with  the 
surprising  graciousness  he  shows  the 
French  press  and  public,  especially  on 
one  unforgettable  afternoon  during  an 
incident  that  highlighted  the  power  of 
his  celebrity. 

"I've  never  seen  people  respond  to 
anyone  the  way  they  do  to  him  in  Eu- 
rope," says  Mario  Kassar,  the  chairman 
of  Carolco  Pictures,  the  company  that 
has  produced  all  of  the  Rambo  films  and 
on  whose  board  Stallone  sits.  "At  first 
about  ten  people  will  notice  him.  Then 
the  ten  becomes  a  hundred.  The  hun- 
dred becomes  thousands.  He  really 
can't  walk  down  the  street.  And  he  is 
able  to  handle  it  all  with  such — I  don't 
know — grace,  I  guess  is  the  word,  until 
he  has  to  go  lock  himself  up  in  his  hotel 
room." 

It  is  a  grace  that  Stallone  also  dis- 
played at  the  opening  of  Versace's 
Madison  Avenue  store  in  New  York  a 
month  before  the  Cannes  trip.  When 
Stallone  made  his  appearance  with  Fla- 
vin, the  rude  crush  of  paparazzi  was  so 
great  in  the  store's  confined  space  that 
drinks  were  spilled  and  mannequins 
toppled.  Despite  the  blinding  flashes 
aimed  right  in  his  face — and  the  notice- 
able absence  of  bodyguards — Stallone 
never  lost  his  poise.  His  focused  gaze 
never  faltered.  It  was  a  gaze  I  had  seen 
only  once  before,  that  time  in  the  eyes 
of  Jacqueline  Onassis  as  she  was  being 
swarmed  outside  a  New  York  theater. 
It  is  a  gaze  utilized  by  the  monstrously 
famous  which  magically  enables  them 
to  shade  their  eyes  from  the  common 
glare. 

But  the  incident  in  Cannes  was  differ- 
ent, perhaps  because  Stallone  loves  Eu- 
ropeans as  much  as  they  love  him.  He 
was  in  his  Mercedes  sedan,  making  his 
way  along  the  Croisette,  the  hub  of  all 
activity  at  the  festival,  when  the  car  was 
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STALLONE  AT  LAST 

Rocky  on  the  rocks  at  the 
Hotel  du  Cap. 


. 


practically  consumed  by  ihu  ngs  ot 
fans.  Safely  anchored  on  the  boat  the 

next  day .  he  explains  that  in  that  case  he 
"wanted  to  feel  the  frenzy.  I  wanted  to 

experience  the  human  lava  flow."  And 
flow  it  had.  The  crowd  became  so  un- 
ruly that  the  sedan  was  damaged  by  the 
crush  of  human  bodies.  "Raw-ky! 
Raw-ky!"  the  crowd  shouted  in  unison. 
•Raw-ky!" 

"When  1  saw  a  guy  get  his  head 
smashed  onto  the  hood,  1  decided  I  had 
to  do  something."  Stallone  says.  "I 
thought  it  might  be  the  curiosity  factor 
that  was  causing  it,  so  I  climbed  out 
onto  the  roof  of  the  Mercedes  to  give 
them  all  a  chance  to  see  me.  That  just 
made  them  wilder.  Now  I  know  how 
Hannibal  must  have  felt."  Stallone  and 
a  frightened  Flavin  made  their  way  into 
the  bar  of  the  Carlton  hotel  before  they 
could  be  injured  by  the  adulation.  "The 
crush  got  so  bad  we  ended  up  in  the 
kitchen,"  he  says,  laughing  about  the 
surreal  scene.  "So  the  only  thing  I  real- 
ly got  to  see  of  Cannes  this  whole  trip 
was  the  kitchen  in  the  Carlton  hotel." 

A  couple  of  nights  before,  at  a  lavish 
party  thrown  at  the  Hotel  du  Cap  by 
Carolco,  Stallone's  name  had  been 
spelled  out  across  the  sky  in  a  blinding 
display  of  fireworks.  Though  the  party 
was  genuinely  festive — the  Gipsy  Kings 
played  for  the  dancing  likes  of  Mick 
Jagger,  Jerry  Hall,  Arnold  Schwarze- 
negger, Maria  Shriver,  Dennis  Quaid, 
Clint  Eastwood,  and  Michael  Doug- 
las— Stallone  seemed  to  take  it  all  in  his 
professional  stride.  As  the  Gipsy  Kings 
reached  a  fever  pitch,  for  example,  Stal- 
lone and  Kassar  were  having  an  animat- 
ed business  discussion  on  the  balcony 
next  to  the  pool,  waving  their  huge  ci- 
gars in  the  Mediterranean  moonlight. 
Then,  schmoozing  with  a  distinguished 
white-haired  gentleman,  Stallone 
thought  he  was  dealing  with  Steve 
Ross,  the  chairman  of  Time  Warner. 
Later  that  night  I  informed  Stallone  that 
Ross  was  not  in  town  for  the  festival, 
only  the  yacht  he  leases,  the  Klemen- 
tine,  which  was  anchored  next  to  the 
Cap  so  Eastwood  could  host  a  private 
dinner  aboard  it  while  the  Carolco  party 
went  on  at  the  hotel.  "I  kept  calling  him 
Mr.  Ross  and  the  bastard  didn't  even 
correct  me,"  Stallone  said,  shaking  his 
head  and  laughing  at  himself. 

The  Klementine  floated  out  in  the 
Mediterranean;  below,  from  the  Cap's 
dock,  a  launch  (Continued  on  page  286) 
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was 
Jed  Clampett— 

I  fired  a 
bullet  into  the 

ground 
and  struck  oil." 


BABE  IN  ARMS 

Stallone  and  Flavin  bobbing  in 

the  Mediterranean. 
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Unfortunately  for 
Donald  and  Ivana Trump, 
all  that  glittered 
wasn't  gold.  But  the 
reign  of  New  York's 
self -created 
iimperial  couple 
i  isn't  over  yet. 
I  Donald's  Midas  t 
i  may  be  tarnished, 
!  but  the  banks 
are  still  throwing 
money  at  him.  ■ 


while  Ivan 
brokering  a  future 
of  her  own. 

MARIE  BRENNER 

reports  on  how 
'heTrumps  are  still 
oing  for  it  all 
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The  Donald  at  the  opening  of  the  $800  million  Taj  Mahal  casino  in  Atlantic  City,  April  5.  1990. 


e  have  an  old  custom  here  at  Mar- 
a-Lago,"  Donald  Trump  was  say- 
ing one  night  at  dinner  in  his  118- 
room  winter  palace  in  Palm 
Beach.  "Our  custom  is  to  go 
around  the  table  after  dinner  and 
introduce  ourselves  to  each  oth- 
er." Trump  had  seemed  fidgety 
that  night,  understandably  eager 
to  move  the  dinner  party  along  so  that  he  could  go  to  bed. 

"Old  custom?  He's  only  had  Mrs.  Post's  house  a  few 
months.  Really!  I'm  going  home,"  one  Palm  Beach  resident 
whispered  to  his  date. 

"Oh,  stay,"  she  said.  "It  will  be  so  amusing." 
It  was  spring,  four  years  ago.  Donald  and  Ivana  Trump 
were  seated  at  opposite  ends  of  their  long  Sheraton  table  in 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Merri weather  Post's  former  dining  room. 
They  were  posed  in  imperial  style,  as  if  they  were  a  king  and 
queen.  They  were  at  the  height  of  their  ride,  and  it  was 
plenty  glorious.  Trump  was  seen  on  the  news  shows  offer- 
ing his  services  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians.  There  was 
talk  that  he  might  make  a  run  for  president.  Ivana  had  had 
so  much  publicity  that  she  now  offered  interviewers  a 
press  kit  of  flattering  clips.  Anything  seemed  possible,  the 
Trumps  had  grown  to  such  stature  in  the  golden  city  oi 
New  York. 
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It  was  balmy  that  night  in  Palm  Beach;  Ivana  wore  a  strap- 
less dress.  The  air  was  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  olean- 
der and  bougainvillea,  mingled  with  the  slight  smell  of 
mildew  which  clung  to  the  old  house.  To  his  credit,  Trump 
had  no  interest  in  mastering  the  Palm  Beach  style  of  navy 
blazers  and  linen  trousers.  Often  he  wore  a  business  suit  to 
his  table;  his  only  concession  to  local  custom  was  to  wear  a 
pink  tie  or  pale  shoes.  To  her  credit,  Ivana  still  served  the 
dinners  her  husband  preferred,  so  on  that  warm  night  the 
guests  ate  beef  with  potatoes.  Mrs.  Post's  faux-Tiepolo  ceil- 
ing remained  in  the  dining  room,  but  an  immense  silver  bowl 
now  rested  in  the  center  of  the  table,  filled  with  plastic  fruit. 
As  always,  it  was  business  with  the  Trumps,  for  that  was 
their  common  purpose,  the  bond  between  them.  In  recent 
years,  they  never  seemed  to  touch  each  other  or  exchange 
intimate  remarks  in  public.  They  had  become  less  like  man 
and  wife  and  more  like  two  ambassadors  from  different 
countries,  each  with  a  separate  agenda. 

The  Trumps  had  bought  Mar-a-Lago  only  a  few  months 
earlier,  but  already  they  had  become  Palm  Beach  curiosities 
Across  the  road  was  the  Bath  and  Tennis  Club,  "the  B  and 
T,"  as  the  locals  called  it,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Trumps 
had  yet  to  be  invited  to  join.  "Utter  bullshit!  They  kiss  my 
ass  in  Palm  Beach,"  Trump  told  me  recently.  "Those  pho- 
nies! That  club  called  me  and  asked  me  if  they  could  have 
my  consent  to  use  part  of  my  beach  to  expand  the  space  foi 


their  cabanas!  I  said,  'Of  course!'  Do  you  think  if  I  wanted 
to  be  a  member  they  would  have  turned  me  down?  I  wouldn't 
join  that  club,  because  they  don't  take  blacks  and  Jews." 

As  if  Mar-a-Lago  and  the  Trump  Princess  yacht  were 
James  Gatz's  West  Egg  estate,  invitations  were  much  prized, 
for  the  local  snobs  loved  to  dine  out  on  tales  of  the  Trumps. 
And  now  this!  Embarrassing  their  guests  by  having  them 
make  speeches,  as  if  they  were  at  a  sales  convention! 

When  it  was  Ivana's  turn  to  introduce  herself  that  night, 
she  rose  quickly.  "I  am  married  to  the  most  wonderful  hus- 
band. He  is  so  generous  and  smart.  We  are  so  lucky  to  have 
this  life."  She  was  desperately  playing  to  him,  but  Donald 
said  nothing  in  return.  He  seemed  tired  of  hearing  Ivana's 
endless  praise;  her  subservient  quality  appeared  to  be  get- 
ting to  him.  Perhaps  he  was  spoiling  for  something  to  ex- 
cite him,  like  a  fight.  Maybe  all  the  public  posturing  was 
beginning  to  get  boring,  too.  "Well,  I'm  done,"  he  said 
before  dessert,  tossing  his  napkin  on  the  table  and  vanish- 
ing from  the  room. 

Palm  Beach  had  been  Ivana 
Trump's  idea.  Long  ago,  Donald 
had  screamed  at  her,  "I  want  noth- 
ing social  that  you  aspire  to.  If  that 
is  what  makes  you  happy,  get  an- 
other husband!"  But  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  that,  for  Ivana,  like 
Donald,  was  living  out  a  fantasy. 
She  had  seen  that  in  the  Trump  life 
everything  and  everybody  appeared 
to  come  with  a  price,  or  a  marker 
for  future  use.  Ivana  had  learned  to 
look  through  Donald  with  glazed 
eyes  when  he  said  to  close  friends, 
as  he  had  in  the  early  years  of  their 
marriage,  "I  would  never  buy  Ivana 
any  decent  jewels  or  pictures.  Why 
give  her  negotiable  assets?"   She 

had  gotten  out  of  Eastern  Europe  by  being  tough  and  highly 
disciplined,  and  she  had  compounded  her  skills  through  her 
husband,  the  master  manipulator.  She  had  learned  the  lingua 
franca  in  a  world  where  everyone  seemed  to  be  using  every- 
one else  in  a  relentless  drive  for  power.  How  was  she  to 
know  that  there  was  another  way  to  live?  Besides,  she  often 
told  her  friends,  however  cruel  Donald  could  be,  she  was 
very  much  in  love  with  him. 

This  night  Ivana  had  managed  to  wedge  in  the  publisher  of 
the  local  social  paper,  "the  Shiny  Sheet."  As  usual,  Don- 
ald's weekend  guests  were  paybacks,  for  he  trusted  few  peo- 
ple. He  had  invited  one  of  his  construction  executives,  the 
mayor  of  West  Palm  Beach,  and  the  former  governor  of  New 
York,  Hugh  Carey,  who  in  his  days  running  the  state  as 
"Society  Carey,"  boosted  by  huge  Trump  donations,  had 
been  crucial  to  Trump's  early  success. 

For  years,  Ivana  appeared  to  have  studied  the  public  be- 
havior of  the  royals.  Her  friends  now  called  this  "Ivana's 
imperial-couple  syndrome,"  and  they  teased  her  about  it,  for 
they  knew  that  Ivana,  like  Donald,  was  inventing  and  rein- 
venting herself  all  the  time.  When  she  had  first  come  to  New 
York,  she  wore  elaborate  helmet  hairdos  and  bouffant  satin 
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dresses,  very  Hollywood;  her  image  of  rich  American  wom- 
en probably  came  from  the  movies  she  had  seen  as  a  child. 
Ivana  had  now  spent  years  passing  through  the  fine  rooms  of 
New  York,  but  she  had  never  seemed  to  learn  the  real  way  of 
the  truly  rich,  the  art  of  understatement.  Instead,  she  had 
become  regal,  filling  her  houses  with  the  kind  of  ormolu 
found  in  palaces  in  Eastern  Europe.  She  had  taken  to  waving 
to  friends  with  tiny  hand  motions,  as  if  to  conserve  her  energy. 
At  her  own  charity  receptions,  she  insisted  that  she  and  Donald 
form  a  receiving  line,  and  she  would  stand  in  pinpoint  heels, 
never  sinking  into  the  deep  grass — such  was  her  control. 

This  spring  night,  a  squad  of  servants  had  been  outside  to 
greet  the  guests,  as  if  they  had  arrived  at  Cliveden  between 
the  wars.  Most  of  the  staff,  however,  were  not  a  permanent 
part  of  Mar-a-Lago;  they  were  local  caterers  and  car  parks, 
hired  for  the  evening.  In  addition  to  the  dining-room  ceiling, 
Ivana  had  left  Mrs.  Post's  shabby  fringed  sofas  and  Moroc- 
can suites  totally  in  place,  giving  the  impression  that  she  was 

trying  on  Mrs.  Post's  persona  too. 
One  of  the  few  signs  of  the  new 
owners'  taste  was  the  dozens  of 
silver  frames  on  the  many  end  ta- 
bles. The  frames  did  not  contain 
family  pictures,  but  magazine  cov- 
ers. Each  cover  featured  the  face 
of  Donald  Trump. 

When  the  Trump  plane  landed  in 
Palm  Beach,  two  cars  were  usually 
waiting,  the  first  a  Rolls-Royce  for 
the  adults,  the  second  a  station  wag- 
on for  the  children,  the  nannies,  and 
a   bodyguard.    Occasionally,    state 
troopers  were  on  hand  to  speed  the 
J  J      Trump  motorcade  along.  This  took  a 
certain  amount  of  planning  and  coor- 
dination, but  the  effort  was  crucial 
for  what  Ivana  was  trying  to  achieve. 
"In  fifty  years  Donald  and  I  will  be  considered  old  money  like 
the  Vanderbilts,"  she  once  told  the  writer  Dominick  Dunne. 


^  his  past  April,  when  his  empire  was  in  danger  of 
'  collapse,  Trump  isolated  himself  in  a  small  apart- 
ment on  a  lower  floor  of  Trump  Tower.  He  would  lie 
on  his  bed,  staring  at  the  ceiling,  talking  into  the 
night  on  the  telephone.  The  Trumps  had  separated. 
Ivana  remained  upstairs  in  the  family  triplex  with  its  beige 
onyx  floors  and  low-ceilinged  living  room  painted  with  mu- 
rals in  the  style  of  Michelangelo.  The  murals  had  occasioned 
one  of  their  frequent  fights:  Ivana  wanted  cherubs,  Donald 
preferred  warriors.  The  warriors  won.  "If  this  were  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  it  would  be  very  much  in  place 
in  terms  of  quality,"  Trump  once  said  of  the  work.  That 
April,  Ivana  began  to  tell  her  friends  that  she  was  worried 
about  Donald's  state  of  mind. 

She  had  been  completely  humiliated  by  Donald  through  his 
public  association  with  Maria  Maples.  "How  can  you  say  you 
love  us?  You  don't  love  us!  You  don't  even  love  yourself.  You 
just  love  your  money , ' '  twelve-year-old  Donald  junior  told  his 
father,  according  to  friends  of  Ivana's.  "What  kind  of  son  have 
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ated?"  Tnmip's  mother,  Mary,  is  said  to  have  asked  Ivana. 

However  unlikely  it  seemed.  Ivana  was  now  considered  a 
tabloid  heroine,  and  her  popularity  seemed  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  fickle  city's  new  dislike  of  her  husband.  "Ivana  is 
now  a  media  goddess  on  par  with  Princess  Di,  Madonna,  and 
Hli/abcth  Taylor,"  Li/.  Smith  reported.  Months  earlier, 
Ivana  had  undergone  cosmetic  reconstruction  with  a  Califor- 
nia doctor.  She  emerged  unrecognizable  to  her  friends  and 
perhaps  her  children,  as  fresh  and  innocent  of  face  as  Heidi 
oi  Edelweiss  Farms.  Although  she  had  negotiated  four  sepa- 
rate marital-property  agreements  over  the  last  fourteen  years, 
she  was  suing  her  husband  for  half  his  assets.  Trump  was 
trying  to  be  philosophical.  "When  a  man  leaves  a  woman, 
especially  when  it  was  perceived  that  he  has  left  for  a  piece 
of  ass — a  good  one! — there  are  50  percent  of  the  population 
who  will  love  the  woman  who  was  left,"  he  told  me. 

Ivana  had  hired  a  public-relations  man  to  help  her  in  her 
new  role.  "This  is  all  very  calculated,"  one  of  her  advisers 
told  me.  "Ivana  is  very  shrewd.  She's  playing  it  to  the  hilt." 

Many  floors  beneath  the  Trumps,  Japanese  tourists 
roamed  the  Trump  Tower  lobby  with  their  cameras.  Inevita- 
bly, they  took  pictures  of  the  display  of  Trump's  familiar 
portrait  from  the  cover  of  his  book  Trump:  The  Art  of  the 
Deal,  which  was  propped  on  an  easel  outside  the  Trump 
Tower  real-estate  office.  The  Japanese  still  took  Donald 
Trump  to  be  the  very  image  of  power  and  money,  and 
seemed  to  believe,  as  Trump  once  had,  that  this  red-marble- 
and-brass  monument  was  the  center  of  the  world. 

For  days.  Trump  rarely  left  his  building.  Hamburgers  and 
French  fries  were  sent  up  to  him  from  the  nearby  New  York 
Delicatessen.  His  body  ballooned,  his  hair  curled  down  his 
neck.  "You  remind  me  of  Howard  Hughes,"  a  friend  told 
him.  "Thanks,"  Trump  replied,  "I  admire  him."  On  the 
telephone  he  sounded  ebullient,  without  a  care,  as  confident 
as  the  image  he  projected  in  his  lobby  portrait. 

Like  John  Connally,  the  former  governor  of  Texas,  Trump 
had  millions  of  dollars  signed  away  in  personal  guarantees. 
The  personal  debt  on  the  Trump  Shuttle  alone  was  $135 
million.  Bear  Stearns  had  been  guaranteed  $56  million  for 
Trump's  Alexander's  and  American  Airlines  positions.  The 
Taj  Mahal  casino  had  a  complicated  set  of  provisions  which 
made  Trump  responsible  for  $35  million.  Trump  had  person- 
ally guaranteed  $125  million  for  the  Plaza  hotel.  In  West 
Palm  Beach,  Trump  Plaza  was  so  empty  it  was  nicknamed 
"the  Trump  See-Through."  That  building  alone  carried  $14 
million  worth  of  personal  debt.  Trump's  mansions  in  Green- 
wich and  Palm  Beach,  as  well  as  the  yacht,  had  been  prom- 
ised to  the  banks  for  $40  million  in  outstanding  loans.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  estimated  that  Trump's  guarantees  could 
exceed  $600  million.  In  one  astonishing  decade,  Donald 
Trump  had  become  the  Brazil  of  Manhattan. 

nybody  who  is  anybody  sits  between  the  columns. 
The  food  is  the  worst,  but  you'll  see  everybody 
here,"  Donald  Trump  told  me  ten  years  ago  at  the 
"21"  Club.  Donald  had  already  cut  a  swath  in  this 
preserve  of  the  New  York  establishment;  '  e  were 
immediately  seated  between  the  columns  in  the  old  upsi 
room,  then  decorated  with  black  paneling  and  red  Naut 


hyde  banquettes.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1980,  a  fine  season  in 
New  York.  The  Yankees  were  in  the  pennant  race;  a  movie 
star  was  running  for  president  and  using  the  term  "deregula- 
tion" in  his  campaign.  Donald  was  new  then,  thirty-four 
years  old  and  very  brash,  just  beginning  to  make  copy  and 
loving  it.  He  was  already  fodder  for  the  dailies  and  the  week- 
lies, but  he  was  desperate  for  national  attention.  "Did  you 
see  that  The  New  York  Times  said  I  looked  like  Robert  Red- 
ford?"  he  asked  me. 

Trump  hasn't  changed  much  physically  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Then,  as  now,  he  was  all  cheeks  and  jaw,  with  a 
tendency  to  look  soft  in  the  middle.  He  retains  the  blond 
hair,  youthful  swagger,  and  elastic  face  that  give  him  the 
quality  of  the  cartoon  tough  Baby  Huey.  Trump  is  a  head 
swiveler,  always  looking  around  to  see  who  else  is  in  the 
room.  As  a  boy,  he  was  equally  restless.  "Donald  was  the 
child  who  would  throw  the  cake  at  the  birthday  parties,"  his 
brother  Robert  once  told  me.  "If  I  built  the  bricks  up,  Don- 
ald would  come  along  and  glue  them  all  together,  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  my  bricks." 

He  was  already  married  to  Ivana,  a  former  model  and 
athlete  from  Czechoslovakia.  One  night  in  1976,  Trump  had 
been  at  the  bar  in  Maxwell's  Plum.  Maxwell's  Plum  is  gone 
now,  but  the  very  name  evokes  the  era  of  frantic  singles 
underneath  the  Art  Nouveau  ceiling.  It  was  the  place  where 
flight  attendants  hoped  to  find  bankers,  and  models  looked  for 
dates.  Donald  met  his  model,  Ivana  Zelnickova,  visiting  from 
Montreal.  She  liked  to  tell  the  story  of  how  she  had  gone  skiing 
with  Donald,  pretending  to  be  a  learner  like  him,  and  then 
humiliated  him  by  whizzing  past  him  down  the  slopes. 

They  were  married  in  New  York  during  Easter  of  1977. 
Mayor  Beame  attended  the  wedding  at  Marble  Collegiate 
Church.  Donald  had  already  made  his  alliance  with  Roy 
Cohn,  who  would  become  his  lawyer  and  mentor.  Shortly 
before  the  wedding,  Donald  reportedly  told  Ivana,  "You 
have  to  sign  this  agreement."  "What  is  this?"  she  asked. 
"Just  a  document  that  will  protect  my  family  money."  Cohn 
gallantly  offered  to  find  Ivana  a  lawyer.  "We  don't  have 
these  documents  in  Czechoslovakia,"  Ivana  reportedly  said, 
but  she  told  friends  that  she  was  terrified  of  Cohn  and  his 
power  over  Donald.  The  first  agreement  gave  Ivana  $20,000 
a  year.  Two  years  later,  Trump  had  made  his  own  fortune. 
"You  better  redo  the  agreement,  Donald,"  Cohn  reportedly 
told  him.  "Otherwise  you're  going  to  look  hard  and 
greedy."  Ivana  resisted.  "You  don't  like  it,  stick  to  the  old 
agreement,"  Trump  is  said  to  have  replied. 

Donald  was  determined  to  have  a  large  family.  "I  want 
five  children,  like  in  my  own  family,  because  with  five,  then 
I  will  know  that  one  will  be  guaranteed  to  turn  out  like  me." 
Donald  told  a  close  friend.  He  was  willing  to  be  generous 
with  Ivana,  and  a  story  went  around  that  he  was  giving  hci  a 
cash  bonus  of  $250,000  for  each  child. 

The  Trumps  and  their  baby,  Donald  junior,  lived  in  a  Filth 
Avenue  apartment  decorated  with  beige  velvet  sectional  so- 
fas and  a  bone-and-goatskin  table  from  the  Italian  furniture 
store  Ca:  i  Bella.  They  had  a  collection  of  Steuben  glass 
rial  .  h  they  displayed  on  glass  shelves  in  the  front 
hall.  ves  were  outlined  with  a  string  of  tiny  while 

lights  u:     I   ■  seen  on  a  Christmas  tree. 
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Donald  was  trying  to  make  time  in  the  world  of  aesthetes 
and  little  black  cocktail  dresses.  He  had  just  completed  the 
Grand  Hyatt,  on  East  Forty-second  Street,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  comer.  He  had  put  together  the  Fifth  Avenue  parcel 
that  would  become  Trump  Tower  and  had  enraged  the  city 
establishment  with  his  demolition  of  the  cherished  Art  Deco 
friezes  that  had  decorated  the  Bonwit  Teller  building.  Even 
then,  Trump's  style  was  to  turn  on  his  audience. 

"What  do  you  think?  Do  you  think  blowing  up  the  sculp- 
tures has  hurt  me?"  he  asked  me  that  day  at  "21." 

"Yes." 

"Who  cares?"  he  said.  "Let's  say  that  I  had  given  that 
junk  to  the  Met.  They  would  have  just  put  them  in  their 
basement.  I'll  never  have  the  good- 
will of  the  Establishment,  the  taste- 
makers  of  New  York.  Do  you  think, 
if  I  failed,  these  guys  in  New  York 
would  be  unhappy?  They  would  be 
thrilled!  Because  they  have  never 
tried  anything  on  the  scale  that  I  am 
trying  things  in  this  city.  I  don't  care 
about  their  goodwill." 

Donald  was  like  an  overgrown 
kid,  all  rough  edges  and  inflated 
ego.  He  had  brought  the  broad  style 
of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  into  Man- 
hattan, flouting  what  he  considered 
effete  conventions,  such  as  land- 
mark preservation.  His  suits  were 
badly  cut,  with  wide  cuffs  on  his 
trousers;  he  was  a  shade  away  from 
cigars.  "I  don't  put  on  any  airs,"  he 
told   me.    He   tooled   around   New 


maid  is 
a  believer  in 
the  big-lie  theory. 
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and  again, 
people  will  believe  you!' 


York  in  a  silver  Cadillac  with  "DJT"  plates  and  tinted  win- 
dows and  had  a  former  city  cop  for  his  driver. 

Donald  and  I  were  not  alone  at  lunch  that  day.  He  had 
invited  Stanley  Friedman  to  join  us.  Friedman  was  a  partner 
of  Roy  Cohn's  and,  like  Cohn,  a  legend  in  the  city.  He  was 
part  of  the  Bronx  political  machine,  and  would  soon  be  ap- 
pointed the  Bronx  County  leader.  Later,  Friedman  would  go 
to  jail  for  his  role  in  the  city  parking-meter  scandal.  Trump 
and  Friedman  spent  most  of  our  lunch  swapping  stories  about 
Roy  Cohn.  "Roy  could  fix  anyone  in  the  city,"  Friedman 
told  me.  "He's  a  genius."  "He's  a  lousy  lawyer,  but  he's 
a  genius,"  Trump  said. 

At  one  point,  Preston  Robert  Tisch,  known  to  all  as  Bob, 
came  into  the  upstairs  room  at 
"21."  Bob  Tisch  and  his  brother, 
Laurence,  now  the  head  of  CBS, 
had  made  their  fortune  in  New  York 
and  Florida  real  estate  and  hotels. 
Bob  Tisch,  like  his  brother,  was  a 
city  booster,  a  man  of  goodwill  and 
manners,  a  benefactor  of  hospitals 
and  universities. 

"I  beat  Bob  Tisch  on  the  conven- 
tion-center site,"  Donald  said  loudly 
when  Tisch  stopped  by  our  table. 
"But  we're  friends  now,  good 
friends,  isn't  that  right,  Bob?  Isn't 
that  right?" 

Bob  Tisch 's  smile  remained  on  his 
face,  but  there  was  a  sudden  strain  in 
his  tone ,  as  if  a  child  had  misbehaved . 
"Oh  yes,  Donald,"  he  said,  "good 
friends.  Very  good  friends." 
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ate  on  summer  Friday  afternoons,  the  city  of  noise 
takes  on  an  eerie  quiet.  In  June  I  was  with  one  of 
Donald  Trump's  more  combative  lawyers.  "We  cer- 
tainly won't  win  in  the  popular  press,"  he  told  me, 
"but  we  will  win.  You'll  see."  I  thought  of  Trump  a 
few  blocks  away,  isolated  in  Trump  Tower,  fighting  for  his 
financial  life. 

The  phone  rang  several  times.  "Yeah,  yeah?  Is  that  so?" 
the  lawyer  said,  and  then  laughed  at  the  sheer — as  he  phrased 
it — "brass  balls"  of  his  client,  standing  up  to  the  numbers 
guys  who  were  representing  Chase  Manhattan  and  Bankers 
Trust,  whom  he  was  into 
for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  "Donald's 
very  up.  This  is  the  kind 
o\  ehallenge  Donald 
likes,"  the  lawyer  told 
me.  "It's  weird.  You 
would  never  know  any- 
thing is  wrong."  "Don't 
believe  anything  you  read 
in  the  papers,"  Trump 
had  told  his  publisher  Joni 
Evans.  "When  they  hear 
the  good  news  about  me, 
what  are  they  going  to 
do?"  Random  House  was 
rushing  to  publish  his  new 
book,  Trump:  Surviving 
at  the  Top,  with  a  first 
printing  of  500,000. 

In  the  Trump  Tower 
conference   room   that 
week,  one  lawyer  had  re- 
portedly told  Trump  the 
obvious:  the  Plaza  hotel  might  never 
bring  the  $400  million  he  had  paid 
for  it.  Trump  stayed  cool.  "Get  me 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei  on  the  tele- 
phone," he  said.  "I  have  a  person- 
al guarantee  that  the   Sultan  of 
Brunei  will  take  me  out  of  the  Plaza 
at  an  immense  profit." 

The  bankers  and  lawyers  in  the 
conference  room  looked  at  Trump 
with  a  combination  of  awe  and  disbe- 
lief. Whatever  their  cynical  instincts, 
Trump,  the  Music  Man  of  real  estate, 
could  set  off  in  them  the  power  of 
imagination,  for  his  real  skill  has  al- 
ways been  his  ability  to  convince  oth- 
ers of  his  possibilities.  The  line 
between  a  con  man  and  an  entrepre- 
neur is  often  fuzzy. '  'They  say  the  Plaza  is  worth  $400  million? 
Trump  says  it's  worth  $800  million.  Who  the  hell  knows  what 
it  is  worth?  I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  it  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  1 
paid  for  it, "  Trump  told  me."  When  Forbes  puts  low  values  on 
all  my  properties,  they  say  I  am  only  worth  $500  million!  Well, 
that's  $500  million  more  than  I  started  with." 


e  began 
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"Who  would  touch 
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o  people  really  think  I  am  in  trouble?"  Trump 
asked  me  recently. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "they  think  you're  finished." 
It  was  an  afternoon  in  July,  when  the  dust 
seemed  to  be  settling,  and  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
a  two-hour  phone  conversation.  The  conversation  itself  was  a 
negotiation.  Trump  attempted  to  put  me  on  the  defensive.  I 
had  written  about  him  ten  years  before.  Trump  had  talked 
about  a  close  friend  of  his  who  was  the  son  of  a  famous  New 
York  real-estate  developer.  "I  told  him  to  get  out  from  under 
his  father's  thumb,"  Trump  told  me  then.  "That  was  off  the 

record."  Trump  told  me 
now.  I  looked  up  my  old 
notes.  "Wrong,  Don- 
ald," I  said.  "What  was 
off  the  record  was  when 
you  attacked  your  other 
friend  and  said  he  was  an 
alcoholic."  Without 
missing  a  beat,  Trump 
said,  "I  believe  you." 
Then  Trump  laughed. 
"Some  things  never 
change." 

"Just      wait      five 
years,"  Trump  told  me. 
"This  is  really  a  no- 
brainer.   Just   like   the 
Merv  Griffin  deal.  When 
I  took  him  to  the  clean- 
ers, the  press  wanted  me 
to  lose.  They  said,  'Holy 
shit!  Trump  got  taken!' 
Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. It's  good  for  me  to 
be  thought  of  as  poor  right  now.  You 
wouldn't  believe  some  of  the  deals  I 
am  making!  1  guess  I  have  a  perverse 
personality.  ...  I've    really   enjoyed 
the  last  few  weeks,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
had  been  rejuvenated  at  a  spa. 

Deals  had  always  been  his  only 
art.  He  was  reportedly  getting  unbe- 
lievable deals  now  from  the  contrac- 
tors he  had  hired  to  build  his  casinos  . 
and  the  fiberglass  elephants  that  dec- 
orate the  Boardwalk  in  front  of  the 
Taj  Mahal,  for  they  were  desperate, 
unsure  that  they  would  ever  get  paid 
for  months  of  work.  Trump  was  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  at  squeezing  every 
last  bit  out  of  his  transactions.  He 
was  known  to  be  making  shocking 
deals  now  that  he  never  could  have  made  two  months  before. 
"Trump  won't  do  a  deal  unless  there's  something  extra — a 
kind  of  it  ral  larceny — in  it,"  one  of  his  rivals  onee  said  ol 
him.  '  Thirds  had  gotten  too  easy  for  me,"  Trump  told 
me.  "I  made  a  lot  of  money  and  I  made  it  too  easily,  to  the 
point  ol  I   .ii.  Anything  I  did  worked!  I  took  on  Bally, 
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I  made  $32  million.   After  a  while  it  was  too  easy." 

The  fear  of  boredom  has  always  loomed  large  in  Trump's 
life.  He  has  a  short  attention  span.  He  even  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  having  grown  bored  with  his  wife.  He  told  me  he  had 
grown  weary  of  his  deals,  his  companies,  "New  York  pho- 
nies," "Palm  Beach  phonies,"  most  social  people,  "nega- 
tive" writers,  and  "negatives"  in  general.  "You  keep 
hitting  and  hitting  and  hitting,  and  after  a  while  it  doesn't 
mean  as  much  to  you,"  Trump  told  me.  "Hey,  when  you 
first  knew  me,  I  basically  had  done  nothing!  So  I  had  built  a 
building  or  two,  big  deal." 

That  morning,  Trump  had  been  yet  again  on  the  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  because  Forbes  had  dropped 
him  off  the  list  of  the  world's  richest  men,  placing  his  net 
worth  at  $500  million,  down  from  $1.7  billion  in  1989. 
"They  put  me  on  the  front  page  for  this  bullshit  reason!" 
Trump  said.  "If  they  put  me  on  the  cover  of  the  Daily  News, 
they  sell  more  papers!  They  put  me  on  the  cover  of  the  Daily 
News  today  with  wars  breaking  out!  You  know  why?  Mal- 
colm Forbes  got  thrown  out  of  the  Plaza  by  me!  You  know 
the  story  about  me  and  Malcolm  Forbes,  when  I  kicked  him 
out  of  the  Plaza  hotel?  No?  Well,  I  did.  You'll  read  all  about 
it  in  my  new  book.  And  I  didn't  throw  him  out  because  he 
didn't  pay  his  bill.  So  I've  been  expecting  this  attack  from 
Forbes.  The  same  writer  who  wrote  about  this  also  wrote 
that  Merv  kicked  my  ass!  The  same  writer  is  under  investiga- 
tion. You  heard  about  that,  didn't  you?"  (A  Forbes  writer  is 
under  investigation — for  alleged  use  of  outdated  police  cre- 
dentials. He  did  not  write  that  Trump  was  taken  by  Merv 
Griffin.)  "What  happened  to  me  is  what  is  happening  in 
every  company  in  America  right  now.  There  is  not  a  compa- 
ny in  America  that  isn't  restructuring!  Didn't  you  see  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning  about  Revlon?  What  is  go- 
ing on  at  Revlon  is  what  has  happened  to  Donald  Trump.  But 
no  one  makes  Revlon  a  front-page  story.  My  problems  didn't 
even  merit  a  column  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal."  (Revlon 
was  selling  $182  million  worth  of  stock  to  raise  cash,  but  that 
was  hardly  the  same  as  Trump's  crisis.) 

Trump  spoke  in  a  hypnotic,  unending  torrent  of  words. 
Often  he  appeared  to  free-associate.  He  referred  to  himself  in 
the  third  person:  "Trump  says...  Trump  believes."  His 
phrases  skibbled  around  and  doubled  back  on  themselves  like 
fireworks  in  a  summer  sky.  He  reminded  me  of  a  carnival 
barker  trying  to  fill  his  tent.  "I'm  more  popular  now  than  I 
was  two  months  ago.  There  are  two  publics  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  The  real  public  and  then  there's  the  New  York 
society  horseshit.  The  real  public  has  always  liked  Donald 
Trump.  The  real  public  feels  that  Donald  Trump  is  going 
through  Trump-bashing.  When  I  go  out  now,  forget  about  it. 
I'm  mobbed.  It's  bedlam,"  Trump  told  me. 

Trump  is  often  belligerent,  as  if  to  pep  things  up.  On  the 
telephone  with  me,  he  attacked  a  local  writer  as  "a  dis- 
grace" and  savaged  a  financier's  wife  I  knew  as  "a  giant,  a 
three  in  the  looks  department."  After  the  Resorts  Interna- 
tional deal,  at  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  at  the  Aspen  home  of 
Barbara  Walters  and  Merv  Adelson,  Trump  was  asked  to 
make  a  wish  for  the  coming  year.  "I  wiL.h  I  had  another 
Merv  Griffin  to  bat  around,"  he  said. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  (Continued  on  page  292) 
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The  raw  elegance 
of  IgorMitorajs 
neoclassical  figures 
graces  nearly  every  major 
European  city.  And  he's 
reflected  that  style 
at  his  studio,  set  among 
the  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  near  the 
legendary  Italian  marble 
quarries  of  Carrara,  which 
inspired  Michelangelo, 
Henry  Moore,  and 
Isamu  Noguchi. 
GINIALHADEFF  visits 
the  Polish  sculptor  s 
Tuscan  paradise 
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One  of  the  sculptor's 

tst  bronzes  stands 
(in  the  patio  behind  his 
living  quarters. 
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Mitoraj  (opposite,  lop) 
has  decorated 
the  guest  rooms 
more  ornately  than 
the  rest  of  his 
house.  Here,  a 
seventeenth-centy 
Flemish  paintin 
hangs  next  to  a 
1986  canvas  h\  the 
sculptor's  friend 
lerman  Albert. 
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or  a  cosmopolitan 
sculptor,  Igor  Mito- 
raj  seems  diffident 
in  the  company  of 
strangers.  At  a  par- 
ty last  year  given  in 
his  honor  by  a  New 
York  collector,  the 
Polish  expatriate 
wandered  quite  by  himself 
among  the  Giacomettis,  the  De- 
gas, and  the  Ted  Turners.  With 
one  gallery,  sometimes  two,  in 
every  major  European  city,  Mi- 
toraj  seems  as  detached  from  the 
glamour  of  all  this  as  he  is  from 
the  work  of  most  contemporary 
artists.  He  would  rather  indulge 
his  nostalgia  for  classicism  than 
tackle  the  various  other  grease 
poles  of  postmodernism. 

Fellow  artist  Princess  Mari- 
na of  Greece  says  of  her  friend 
of  fifteen  years,  "Every  artist 
is  happier  where  his  studio  is." 
Though  he  has  a  house  in  the 
country  01  the  outskirts  of  Par- 
is and  a  place  in  Switzerland, 
Mitoraj's  studio  is  in  Pietra- 
santa,  a  somnolent  town  by  the 
legendary  marble  quarries  of 
Carrara.  One  local  artisan  is 
convinced  that  more  marble 
was  excavated  here  in  the  last 
decade  than  from  the  time  of 
ancient  Rome  until  ten  years 
ago.  Most  of  it  is  probably  sat- 
isfying the  American  glut  of 
lugubriously  grandiose  post- 
modern buildings,  but  recently 
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Iriatom^  bloodless 
and  dispassionate. 
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a'  works  in  progress 
■oiue  and  plaster) 

'he  sculptor's  studio, 
house. 


the  place  has  again  attracted 
young  artists  such  as  Saint  Clair 
Cemin  and  Athos  Ongaro. 

Mitoraj  first  went  to  Pietra- 
santa  in  1975.  Other  artists  had 
told  him  of  the  town,  and  he 
had  formed  a  romantic  vision 
of  it:  "I  imagined  tall  cliffs  of 
white  marble  rising  from  the 
waves.  I  could  see  Henry 
Moore  working  and  the  splin- 
ters flying  into  the  sea."  In- 
stead of  that,  Mitoraj  found 
artisan  farmers  and  sculpture 
studios  in  the  fields,  in  the 
midst  of  olive  groves  and  vine- 
yards. At  first,  he  was  so  dis- 
mayed by  the  hardships  of 
working  with  marble  that  he 
very  nearly  left,  never  to  return. 

But  three  years  ago  he  built 
his  house  and  studio  in  what 
were  once  the  offices  of  the 
man  who  in  the  sixties  had 
lured  Henry  Moore  and  Isamu 
Noguchi  to  Pietrasanta.  He 
planted  rosebushes,  rosemary, 
orange  trees,  cypresses,  olive 
trees,  datura,  and  a  camphor 
tree,  and  rebuilt  the  house  and 
studio  using  scavenged  materi- 
als: terra-cotta  bricks  from  the 
1600s  for  the  floors,  and  old 
doors.  One  of  the  walls  in  the 
studio  is  made  of  rock  which  is 
covered  in  musk  and  appears  to 
have  erupted  through  the  wall 
like  lava.  It  is  Mitoraj's  way  of 
violating  elegance  by  building 
in  the  destruction  and  decay  it 
might  have  taken  nature  sever- 
al centuries  to  achieve. 

Gregory  Hedberg,  director  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Art, 
an  institution  famed  for  liking 
its  art  anatomically  correct,  and 
which  will  give  Mitoraj  a  sec- 
ond exhibition  next  spring,  says 
that  "his  pieces,  with  that  rough 
feel,  appear  dug  out  of  the 
ground,  as  though  they  were  an- 
cient Roman  bronzes." 

But  up  close  the  pieces  show 
another  face  of  modern jsm. 
Mitoraj's  is  a  static,  arrested 
vision  of  the  anatomy,  blood- 
less and  dispassionate.  Many 
of  the  figures  appear  to  have 
been  reconstructed  by  ;i  video 

camera  that  ran  out  ol  electron- 
ic memory  at  an  arbitrary  point 
in  the  process  of  "rcmcmhci 
ing."    (Not    surprisingly,    Mi- 
toraj  has  two  paintings  by  Nam 


June  Paik,  who  has  since  the 
sixties  made  art  with  television 
sets.)  Centurione,  which  the 
Roman  couturier  Valentino 
commissioned  for  the  piazza 
that  faces  his  headquarters,  is  a 
neck,  a  chin,  a  mouth,  a  nose, 
ian  eye,  a  socket,  and  a  skull 
open  to  the  sky  above.  It  is  a 
startling  combination  of  monu- 
mentality  and  absence. 

Mitoraj  did  not  leave  Poland 
/or  political  reasons,  and  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
recent  victory  of  Solidarity  will 
lure  him  back  soon.  He  is 
afraid  present-day  Poland  will 
irrevocably  shatter  what  he 
calls  his  "personal  mytholo- 
gy." Meanwhile,  it  seems  Pie- 
trasanta  has  replaced  the  Polish 
countryside  for  Mitoraj,  in 
spite  of  its  serene  indifference 
to  both  art  and  kitsch.  It  has 
seen  everything:  Michelange- 
lo's David  and  its  numerous 
copies,  Moore's  reclining  fig- 
ures, and  Madonnas,  John 
Waynes,  popes,  saints,  and 
even,  recently,  an  eleven-me- 
ter likeness  of  Iraq's  dictator, 
Saddam  "Supergun"  Hussein. 
The  town  keeps  its  secrets.  All 
Michelangelo  got  is  a  cafe 
named  after  him  and  a  com- 
memorative plaque.  Mitoraj 
hopes  to  do  better. 

On  warm  summer  nights, 
the  current  mayor  likes  to  take 
the  air  sitting  on  the  piazza  in 
his  boxer  shorts.  He  may  prove 
to  be  more  sympathetic  than 
his  predecessors  to  the  cause 
of  art.  □ 
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Pinter  s 

PASSIONS 


British  playwright  Harold  Pinter  is  marking  his  sixtieth  birthday  with 

the  publication  of  his  first  and  only  novel— written  more  than  thirty  years  ago— 

and  brand-new  productions  of  his  most  influential  plays. 

But  in  England  he  is  just  as  famous  for  his  stormy  political  passions,  and  for 

his  high-profile  marriage  to  the  blue-blooded  Lady  Antonia  Fraser. 

STEPHEN  SCHIFF  reports 


"The  funny 
thing  is," 
Pinter  says, 
"that  as  I  grow 
older  I  don't 
become  less 
angry. 
If  anything, 
I  become 
more  so." 


i  begins,  I'm  told,  like  this.  You're  at  a 
party — a  rather  tony  London  party, 
teeming  with  writers  and  journalists, 
with  Lord  This  and  Lady  That,  with  so- 
cial historians  and  the  occasional  left- 
leaning  M.P.  It  is  late  in  the  evening — 
late  enough  for  wine  and  whiskey  to 
have  inflamed  many  a  mollycoddled 
bloodstream,  and  late  enough  for  the  as- 
sembled worthies  to  have  moved  from 
small  talk  to  weighty  concerns:  the  poll 
tax,  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Salman  Rushdie, 
the  looming  Ecu.  Suddenly,  from 
across  the  room,  you  hear  an  argument 
rising,  political  in  nature  and  climaxing 
very  quickly  in  an  explosive  splutter. 
"That  is  an  absolute  barbarism!  A  bar- 
barism!" The  baritone  is  rich,  cultivat- 
ed, slightly  theatrical,  but  it  also  sounds 
blustery  and  frayed.  "This  is  an  out- 
rage! I'm  not  staying  to  hear  any  more! 
Come  on,  Antonia.  Get  your  coat." 
The  crowd  ripples.  Murmurs  are  mur- 
mured and  knowing,  here-we-go-again 


glances  exchanged,  and  finally  the 
slamming  of  a  heavy  front  door  an- 
nounces that  the  baritone's  owner  has 
thundered  off  into  the  night.  "What  was 
that?"  a  neophyte  might  ask.  "Oh,  you 
know,"  an  initiate  will  reply.  "Harold 
Pinter." 

Harold  Pinter?  Master  of  silence  and 
dread?  The  same.  The  once  elusive  au- 
thor of  The  Caretaker,  The  Homecom- 
ing, Betrayal,  and  dozens  of  other 
plays,  teleplays,  and  screenplays  (in- 
cluding The  Go-Between  and  The 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman)  has  often 
been  called  England's  greatest  living 
playwright,  and  whether  or  not  that's 
true,  no  one  doubts  the  power  he  wields 
in  London's  theater  world.  But  it  may 
strike  Americans  that  Pinter  has  not 
been  much  heard  from  lately.  His  last 
full-length  play,  after  all,  was  Betrayal 
a  dozen  years  ago,  and  such  recent 
screenplays  as  The  Handmaid's  Tale 
have  not  exactly  lofted  world  cinema 
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lii  the  mid  seventies, 

Pintei  ran  off  with  Lady  Antonia 

Frasei  [below)   His  in st  wife, 

and  imisL- .  was  the  actress 

\  ivien  Merchant  {right),  who 

died  oi  alcoholism  two  years  aftei 

he  and  Fraser  were  married 


into  brave  new  orbits.  But  Pinter  is 
about  to  have  his  moment.  October  10 
will  mark  his  sixtieth  birthday — the  oc- 
casion not  only  for  tributes  and  celebra- 
tions but  also  for  the  launch  of  a  kind  of 
informal  Pinter  Year.  There  will  be 
new  productions  of  his  plays,  includ- 
ing a  Homecoming  directed  by  Sir  Pe- 
ter Hall  (who  staged  the  first  produc- 
tion back  in  1965)  and  a  Caretaker 
directed  by  Pinter  himself.  And  the 
next  few  months  will  see  the  publica- 
tion of  two  new  volumes  of  Pinteriana: 
a  complete  collection  of  his  poetry  and 
prose,  and  his  first  and  only  novel, 
The  Dwarfs,  written  in  the  early  fifties 
but  revised  into  publishable  form  only 
last  year. 

The  hoopla  will  undoubtedly  return 
Pinter  to  American  consciousness.  But 
in  England,  he  has  never  left.  In  fact, 
you  might  say  the  British  have  been 
continuously  fed  up  with  Harold  Pinter 
for  three  decades  now. 

Never  mind  the  plays  themselves, 
which  mystified  and  infuriated  press 
and  public  for  years  before  finally  being 
accepted  as  a  peculiarly  vital  part  of  the 
postwar  theatrical  canon.  And  never 
mind  (for  now)  the  great  Pinter-Fraser 
scandal  of  the  mid-seventies,  in  which 
Harold  left  his  first  wife,  the  actress 
Vivien   Merchant,    for  the   glamorous 


historian  Lady  An- 
tonia Fraser,  who  si- 
multaneously left  her 
first  husband,  the 
Tory  M.P.  Sir  Hugh 
Fraser,  while  ty- 
phoons of  vicious  gos- 
sip raged  on  and  on. 
In  Britain,  all  that  has 
faded  into  memo- 
ry. Pinter  himself, 
though,  just  won't  go 
away. 

During  the  last  dec- 
ade, the  Master  of  Si- 
lence has  rapidly  be- 
come one  of  the  most 
outspoken  (and  con- 
troversial) voices  on  the  English  left, 
circulating  petitions,  delivering  speeches, 
heading  committees,  fulminating  darkly 
on  TV,  and,  mostly,  blowing  his 
stack — at  ambassadors,  journalists, 
members  of  Parliament,  even  his  own 
comrades-in-arms.  Pinter  was  among 
the  first  to  take  an  interest  in  the  plight 
of  Vaclav  Havel,  corresponding  with 
him  while  he  was  in  prison  in  the  early 
eighties,  acting  in  early  radio  produc- 
tions of  his  plays,  even  making  two 
trips  to  visit  him  in  Czechoslovakia — 
one  before  the  Velvet  Revolution  and 
one  after,  when  Pinter's  play  Mountain 
Language  was  staged  in  Prague.  He  has 
toured  Nicaragua  as  a  guest  of  the  San- 
dinistas, has  broadcast  a  television  es- 
say about  American  depredations  there, 
has  visited  Turkey  with  Arthur  Miller  to 
report  on  human-rights  abuses.  With 
Lady  Antonia,  now  his  wife,  he  has 
opened  his  elegant  drawing  room  in  the 
Campden  Hill  section  of  London  to  the 
former  Nicaraguan  president  Daniel  Or- 
tega. And  it  was  there,  at  Campden 
Hill,  during  the  summer  of  1988,  that 
the  Pinters  c<  t<  ncled  their  now  notori- 
ti-Thatch  rite  cadre,  a  salon  of 
leftish    writei  ntellectuals 

(among   them    Saitnan  I   lie,    Ian 

McEwa.      lohn  Moi  i<  rmaine 

Greer,  D;      I  Hare,  M<  ■  abble, 


and  Michael  Holroyd)  that  called 
themselves  the  20th  June  Group.  As 
one  newspaper  columnist  put  it,  "No 
host  in  London  can  gather  the  radical 
chic  like  Harold." 

Although  the  20th  June  Group 
(named  after  the  date  of  its  First  meet- 
ing) was  meant  to  be  a  secret,  news  of 
its  formation  quickly  reached  the 
press's  ravenous  ears.  The  response  was 
a  hullabaloo  of  derision.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  group's  revolutionary-wannabee 
moniker  that  aroused  such  scorn;  per- 
haps it  was  the  very  spectacle  of  so 
many  well-heeled  scribblers  bemoaning 
the  plight  of  London's  homeless  over 
salmon  mousse  and  gracefully  aging 
claret.  In  any  case,  attacks  from  the 
right  were  expected;  it  was  the  explo- 
sive hoots  from  the  left  that  really  hurt. 
Most  of  them  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
gathered  writers — '  'chateau-bottled 
socialists"  according  to  some,  stal- 
warts of  the  "chattering  classes"  ac- 
cording to  others — were  among  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  very  Thatch- 
erite  economic  policies  they  were  rail- 
ing against. 

"Its  not  any  of  these  people's  busi- 
ness anyway,"  Pinter  fumes.  "These 
were  private  meetings.  But  what  they 
were  really  saying  in  the  press  was  that 
we  are  people  who  have  'done  well,"  so 
why  do  we  want  a  Labour  government 
in  this  country?  You  know,  I  voted  La- 
bour last  time  and  indeed  I  would  have 
happily  given  whatever  income  tax  the 
Labour  government  demanded."  Here 
he  tears  off  his  gold-rimmed  glasses 
and,  from  beneath  heavy  black  brows, 
aims  his  most  formidable  stare.  "It's 
such  a  crappy  argument,"  he  says.  "It 
doesn't  stand  up.  And  I'm  not  pre 
pared  to  discuss  it,  because  it's  so  pal- 
pably bollocks!" 

We  are  sitting  in  his  office,  which  is 
actually  a  small  two-story  house  situat- 
ed across  the  garden  from  the  Camp- 
den Hill  manse  where  he  and  Lady 
Antonia  live.  On  the  ground  floor,  a 
secretary  types  away  amid  files  and 
books  and  a  table  full  of  awards  the 
two  Oscar  nominations  lor  hesi 
screenplay  (for  Betrayal  and  The 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman),  the  Tony 
and  the  New  York  Drama  Critics'  Cil 
cle  Award  for  best  new  play  of  IW>7 
{The  Homecoming),  the  Whitbread 
Award,  the  Italia  Prize,  the  Pirandello 
and  the  Donatello  and  the  Shakespeare 

Prize,  and  all  the  rest.   Upstairs,  in  ;i 
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small  pine-paneled  attic,  is  where  Pin- 
ter works,  amid  photographs  from  his 
plays  and  pictures  of  his  beloved  Sam- 
uel Beckett  and  James  Joyce;  there's  a 
bookcase  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
Marcel  Proust  (whose  "Remembrance 
of  Things  Past"  Pinter  spent  a  valiant 
year  turning  into  a  screenplay)  and  an- 
other devoted  to  poetry.  And  there's  a 
shelf  reserved  for  the  works  of  Lady 
Antonia  Fraser. 

I  had  been  told  that  Harold  Pinter 
would  wear  black,  and  black  is  exactly 
what  he  is  wearing — black  trousers 
and  a  black  silk  shirt  boldly  slashed  to 
the  third  button.  I  had  also  been  told 
that  I  would  find  him  grim  and  even 
humorless,  especially  about  himself. 
Which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Talk- 
ing about  Nicaragua  or  Guatemala  or 
Turkey,  he  is  dead  earnest,  and  there 
is  much  scary  gazing  into  the  middle 
distance,  much  forceful  raking  of  the 
thinnish  black  hair.  But  on  the  subject 
of  Harold  Pinter,  he  can  be  charmingly 
silly.  In  the  midst  of  a  portentous  politi- 
cal discussion,  for  instance,  he  sudden- 
ly blurts,  "I  do  want  to  assure  you  that  I 
am  just  a  bundle  of  fun,  you  know,  all 
the  time."  And  for  a  moment  the  dark 
'brows  dance,  and  the  small  mouth  soft- 
ens into  a  boyishly  gappy  grin. 

That  Pinter  can  be  funny  should  sur- 
prise no  one  who  knows  his  plays.  The 
best  of  them — The  Caretaker,  The 
Homecoming,  The  Collection,  and  No 
Man's  Land — are  full  of  weirdly  humor- 
ous exchanges,  dialogues  whose  spav- 
ined rhythms  and  repetitions  nudge  the 
bleakness  of  Beckett  closer  to  the  Toon- 
town  of  Monty  Python.  And  though  the 
shadow  cast  by  Kafka,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and 
other  cloudy  brooders  over  Pinter's 
stripped-down  landscape  was  what  most 
impressed  the  critics  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  it's  the  pearly  influence  of  Noel 
Coward  that  remains  most  endearing; 
Coward,  in  turn,  loved  Pinter  from  the 
first,  partially  because  he  saw  in  him  a 
fellow  flinger  of  gorgeous  persiflage — a 
fellow  wit. 

"1  grew  up  almost  out  of  the  womb 
with  a  tremendous  excitement  with  lan- 
guage," Pinter  says.  "When  I  was 
young — let's  put  it  this  way:  sex  was  a 
very  strong  element  in  my  life,  natural- 
ly, closely  followed  by  sport,  but  the 
deepest  and  purest  joy  was  language, 
was  reading,  and  finally  getting  out  a 
page  and  writing." 

Kenneth  Tynan  once  joked  that  Pin- 


ter's ear  "ranks  with... Van  Gogh's 
among  the  great  ears  of  history,"  and 
the  point  is  well  taken:  what  still  capti- 
vates in  his  plays  is  the  herky-jerky  mu- 
sic Pinter  contrives  from  a  slightly 
heightened,  yet  utterly  convincing,  Brit- 
ish vernacular.  (That  heightening,  in 
fact,  is  what  often  makes  his  screen- 
plays feel  mannered  and  "written." 
Like  a  certain  kind  of  broad  acting,  it 
works  on  the  stage  but  not  on  the 
screen.)  Kingsley  Amis  observed  that 
when  Pinter  was  in  the  room,  people 
suddenly  seemed  to  be  talking  like  Pin- 
ter characters.  And  he  was  right.  People 
do  talk  like  Pinter  characters,  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  They  misunderstand, 
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they  fail  to  listen  to  each  other,  they 
toss  non  sequiturs  around,  and  often 
they  suddenly,  inadvertently  reveal  ev- 
erything they've  been  striving  for  hours 
— or  weeks  or  years — to  conceal:  their 
lust,  their  malice,  their  greed,  envy,  ha- 
tred. Just  as  Pop  artists  put  soup-can  la- 
bels on  a  wall  and  we  seemed  to  be 
seeing  them  for  the  first  time,  so  Pinter 
put  the  twists  and  dodges  of  mid-twenti- 
eth-century conversation  on  the  stage, 
and  the  world  learned  to  hear  itself  in  a 
new  way.  And  also  not  hear  itself.  For 
what  first  struck  Pinter's  audiences 
was  the  silences,  the  pauses.  Not 
speaking  meant  as  much  as  speaking 
did.  Inside  the  silences,  characters 
were  recomposing  themselves,  taking 
-ew  stands,  plotting  new  plots — and 
that,  too,  reflected  the  way  people  be- 
haved in  life. 


Pinter  has  often  directed  his 
own  productions,  but  in  En- 
gland he's  equally  famous 
for  directing  plays  by  a  re- 
markably eclectic  group  of 
writers.  He  has  staged  Rob- 
ert Shaw's  The  Man  in  the 
Glass  Booth  and  Noel  Cow- 
ard's Blithe  Spirit,  and  he's 
been  the  foremost  interpreter  of  Simon 
Gray's  plays — linear,  "well-made" 
pieces  that  inhabit  a  pole  almost  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  Pinter's  own.  When 
the  writing  is  subtle,  as  Gray's  general- 
ly is,  Pinter  has  a  way  of  drawing  out 
the  meanings  from  beneath  and  between 
the  words.  But  when  the  writing  is 
clumsy  or  too  broad,  Pinter's  direction 
can  bonk  you  over  the  head.  A  case  in 
point  is  his  most  recent  effort:  Vanilla,  a 
play  by  the  New  York  socialite  Jane 
Stanton  Hitchcock  that  died  the  death  of 
a  thousand  pans  on  London's  West  End 
this  summer  (a  New  York  production  is 
being  contemplated,  though  Pinter  will 
not  direct  it).  Vanilla  is  a  woefully  inept 
satire  of  New  York  highlife  in  general 
and  of  Imelda  Marcos  in  particular,  and 
even  those  who  had  believed  that  noth- 
ing Pinter  did  would  ever  shock  them 
again  were  dumbfounded  by  his  under- 
taking it.  This  was  the  sort  of  play  in 
which  a  character  sniffs  a  white  powder 
and  then  turns  excitedly  to  the  audience 
and  trills,  "Things  go  better  with 
coke."  And  under  Pinter's  guidance, 
the  actors  (all  of  them  otherwise  quite 
skilled)  smashed  each  frail  little  quip 
into  the  ozone. 

"I  met  Jane  Stanton  Hitchcock  at  a 
party,"  Pinter  explains,  "and  she  said 
she'd  written  a  play.  And  then  she  sent 
it  to  me  and  I  laughed  a  great  deal  read- 
ing it.  And  that's  the  story."  He  pauses 
and  thrusts  his  jaw  forward  like  a  boxer 
offering  his  chin:  Go  ahead,  hit  me 
again.  "Look,  I  thought  the  play  was 
well  worth  doing,  an  I  I'm  very  pleased 
to  have  done  it.  It  wasn't  perfect — what 
is?  But  it's  been  very  painful  for  Jane, 
and  it  hasn't  been  the  pleasantest  expe- 
rience for  any  of  us,  because  we  be- 
lieved in  it,  and  you  can't  survive 
reviews  like  that.  I  must  tell  you,  I  think 
it's  been  disgracefully  treated  here." 

Oddly  enough,  his  eyes  sparkle  as  he 
says  that,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  in 
some  strange  way  he's  enjoying  him- 
self. Pinter  likes  a  good  fight.  He  and 
his  wife  reputedly  play  a  mean  game  of 
tennis,  and  Pinter's  bookshelves  groan 
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titles  like  The  J-  oft  rid  /.  The  World  of  Cricket,  not 
nention  the  ineffable  (ticket:  A  Wax  of  Life.  He's  a 
sportsman  by  nature;  combat  is  in  his  blood.  In  the  past  dec- 
ade or  so,  he's  had  public  altercations  with  everyone  from 
the  historian  Hugh  1  revor-Roper  to  the  American  ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey.  His  rift  with  Peter  Hall  started  in  1983,  when 
Hall  published  diaries  that  contained  some  harmless  and  rath- 
er sympathetic  references  to  Pinter's  affair  with  Lady  An- 
tonia;  the  feud  went  on  for  seven  years. 

And  then  there's  his  thing  about  flies. 

We  are  talking  quite  frankly  now  about  the  widespread 
suspicion  that  Pinter's  political  frothing  has  worn  out  its  wel- 
come in  certain  circles.  He  is  being  open,  hospitable,  and 
disarmingly  warm,  and  I  am  feeling  bold  enough  to  come 
right  out  with  it:  "Don't  you  risk  having  people  say,  'Oh, 
don't  listen  to  that.  It's  just  old  Harold  Pinter  banging  on 
again".7"  Whereupon  Pinter  stares  into  me,  pauses  just  long 
enough  to  send  a  chilly  little  frisson  down  my  backbone,  and 
then,  ingratiatingly,  smiles.  "I'll  go  on  banging  on,"  he 
says  dramatically.  "That's  my  response  to  that.  I  don't  go 
banging  on  to  everybody,  by  the  way.  I'm  much  more  selective 
these  days  than  I  used  to  be.  I  have  to  admit  there  was  a  time 
when  I  just  didn't  care  a  shit  about  who  was  there,  or  where  I 
was.  My  rage  was  really  quite  strong.  Now  my  rage  is  still  as 
strong,  but  it  is  actually  much,  much  more  controlled.  I  sup- 
pose what  it  was  was  that  I  found  the  hypocrisy  so  sickening 
that  my  anger  was  really  just  a  kind  of  vomit.  And  now  I  must 
get  rid  of  this  fly  before  we  do  anything  else." 

Huh?  Pinter  has  suddenly  leapt  from  his  chair,  and  is 
bounding  airily  about  the  room.  A  compact,  muscular  man, 
he  looks  easily  a  decade  younger  than  his  sixty  years.  And 
the  way  he's  swinging  his  yellow  plastic  flyswatter,  I  can 
well  believe  that  he  would  be  a  formidable  tennis  oppo- 
nent— if  a  slightly  distracting  one.  At  the  moment,  he's  ex- 
plaining himself  in  that  stentorian  baritone  of  his:  "There's 
an  enormous  bloody  fly  has  come  in,  you  see.  And  I  am 
definitely  a  fly  hater.  You  can  count  me  as  a  fly  hater." 

Believe  me,  I  do. 

Actually,  Pinter  the  fly  hater  strikes  me  as  closely  akin  to 
Pinter  the  rabble-rouser,  Pinter  the  belligerent  party  animal, 
Pinter  the  control  freak  who  fires  off  angry  letters  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  To  him,  the  world  is  full  of  annoy- 
ances, and  at  any  moment  whichever  one  of  them  is  imping- 
ing on  him  must  be  dealt  with,  be  it  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  in  the  prisons  of  Turkey  or  the  impudence  of  an  errant 
fly.  It's  unjust  to  think  of  him  merely  as  a  species  of  bully,  or 
as  someone  with  an  unusually  short  fuse.  It  makes  more  sense 
to  regard  Pinter  the  way  one  regards  the  people  in  his  plays:  as  a 
sensitive  creature  living  in  an  eternal  present  that  is  always  on 
the  verge  of  spinning  out  of  whack,  of  erupting  into  danger, 
sabotage,  or  betrayal — a  present  that  is  perilous  and  must  be 
controlled  second  by  second,  step  by  step.  Fly  by  fly. 

To  put  it  delicately  (as  all  his  friends  assiduously  strive  to 
do),  "he  has  a  temperament."  This  according  to  the  play- 
wright Simon  Gray.  "He  has  a  temperament,  and  one  might 
say  that  he  is  prone  to  indignation  at  the  follies  and  mysteric 
of  life.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  with  a  fly?"  Funny  you  should 
ask.  "Yes.  You  know,  Harold  conducts  this  intensely  personal 
campaign  against  them.   There  (Continued  on  page  300) 
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ateline:  Cannes,  the  1990 
film  festival.  And  one  of  its  big  events  is  the  screening  of 
Nouvelle  Vague,  by  the  great  and  greatly  enigmatic 
nouvelle  vague  director  Jean-Luc  Godard.  The  lights  go 
down;  a  collective  groan  goes  up:  the  audience  has  just 
discovered  there  will  be  no  English  subtitles  to  guide  us 
through  Godard's  gnarled  French.  There  is,  however,  a 
translator,  a  mild-mannered  British  woman  who  arrives 
fifteen  minutes  late,  chirps  her  befuddlement  into  our 
balky  headphones,  drops  out  occasionally  to  fortify 
herself  with  espresso,  and  gets  everything  wrong.  After 
the  screening,  much  discussion.  Did  Alain  Delon  die  in 
the  middle  of  the  movie  and  then  get  resurrected,  or 
was  the  second  Alain  Delon  an  evil  twin?  Was  that  Hin- 
demith  on  the  sound  track,  and  what  did  it  signify?  And 
who,  for  heaven's  sake,  was  that  woman?  You  know, 
the  amazing  one,  the  bombshell  with  the  Italian  name, 
the  Nordic  skin,  the  statuesque  figure,  the  mermaid 
hair?  The  one  who  never  cracks  a  smile,  never  seems 
even  to  be  acting,  the  one  who  holds  the  movie  togeth- 
er just  by  standing  there  and  radiating? 

To  that  question,  and  that  question  alone,  there  is  an 
answer.  Her  name  is  Domiziana  Giordano,  she  comes 
from  Rome,  she's  thirtysomething,  and  if  her  Amazon 
looks  are  familiar,  that  may  be  because  she  has  tantalized 
America  (and  Cannes)  once  before — seven  years  ago,  as 
the  poet's  sultry  translator  in  Andrei  Tarkovsky's  Nos- 
talghia.  It's  the  only  other  film  she's  ever  made  that's  been 
released  in  the  U.S.,  and  as  we  go  to  press,  she  has  no 
future  projects  on  the  way.  Clearly,  Domiziana  is  no 
ordinary  movie  star.  She's  more  like  a  muse  who  de- 
scends only  occasionally  to  tweak  the  fantasies  of  certain 
fevered  artistes.  First  Tarkovsky,  then  Godard,  now  Hel- 
mut Newton.  Will  we  have  to  wait  another  seven  years 
for  her  next  incarnation?  —STEPHEN  SCHIFF 

Photograph  by  HHLMUT  NHWTON 
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Saying  no  to  "Senator  'No' 
Demonstrators  outside  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Mean forjesus 

Jesse  Helms,  for  eighteen  years  the  Bible -thumping  scourge 
of  the  Senate,  is  suddenly  facing  a  changing  world  and  a  tough  race  against 
Harvey  Gantt,  the  black  former  mayor  of  Charlotte. 
Just  as  it  looked  as  if  Helms  might  finally  be  out  of  steam,  along  came  Piss  Christ, 
in  an  exhibition  funded  by  the  N.E.A.,  to  put  him  back  on  a  holy  roll. 
PETER  J.  BOYER  reports  how  the  senator 
is  making  headlines  turning  an  esoteric  nonissue  into  a  down-home  crusade- 
while  North  Carolina  sinks  into  poverty  and  neglect. 
*  ill  voters  buy  the  Helms  agenda  again? 
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/I  is  hot  inside  the  Carolina  Tobacco 
Warehouse .  entirely  too  hot  to  endure 
much  more  of  a  local  candidate's  numb- 
ing drone,  and  the  eight  hundred  or  so 
folks  at  the  friendly  political  gathering 
do  something  a  bit  rash — they  hoot  the 
unfortunate  fellow  back  to  his  seat,  has- 
tening the  main  event. 
And  the  main  event,  Jesse  Alexander 
Helms,  doesn't  disappoint.  He  moves  to 
the  podium,  carried  by  a  seismic  wel- 
come, and  briefly  acknowledges  the  la- 
dies on  the  stage  (the  bed  of  an  eighteen-wheeler,  adapted  for 
the  occasion).  Then,  framed  by  the  huge  floor-to-ceiling 
American  Hag  behind  him,  as  in  the  opening  scene  from  one 
of  his  favorite  movies,  Patton,  Jesse  Helms  does  what  he 
does  best    He  tells  a  story. 

"You  ask  if  anybody  had  a  hard  week,"  he  begins.  "You 
really  wanna  know?  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  mail 
I'm  getting.  I  got  a  letter  from  a  'lady' — and  I  use  the  word 
advisedly — in  San  Francisco,  and  that  tells  you  something  to 
start  with,  and  she  really  ate  my  lunch."  His  basso  profundo, 
tailored  by  a  lifetime  of  Lucky  Strikes  and  a  broadcaster's 
instincts,  perfectly  fits  the  rolling  curves  of  his  deep-Carolina 
drawl,  filling  the  spaces  of  the  big  tin  warehouse.  "She 
didn't  like  anything  about  Jesse  Helms.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  closed  by  saying,  'Every  time  I  think  of  your  name,  I 
throw  up.'  So  I  wrote  her  back.  I  said,  'Dear  lady,  you  may 
be  onto  something.  The  next  time  it  happens,  frame  it  and 
send  it  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  they'll 
give  you  $5,000  for  it.'  " 

Helms  steps  back  and  accepts  payment,  a  loud,  long,  ap- 
proving roar.  Art  jokes  aren't  exactly  a  staple  on  the  barbe- 
cue-and-iced-tea  circuit,  where  federal  arts-funding  policy  is 
a  less  pressing  issue  than,  say,  farm-price  supports.  Many  of 
the  folks  at  this  Goldsboro  rally,  tobacco  farmers  and  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel  mostly,  never  heard  of  or  didn't  much  care 
about  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  until  Jesse  told 
them  they  should— and  that's  the  point.  Jesse  they  know.  For 
eighteen  years,  he's  been  their  avenging  angel  in  Washing- 
ton, Fighting  the  infidels  and  sinners,  often  alone,  never  giv- 
ing an  inch.  He  is  a  dragon  slayer  in  a  world  of  accommoda- 
tors,  and  for  most  of  them,  that's  good  enough. 

But  dragon  slayers  need  dragons,  and  Helms  has  been 
running  out  of  them.  With  Ortega  gone  and  the  Berlin  wall 
down,  Helms's  enemies  began  to  hope  that,  as  he  faces  re- 
election this  fall,  history  may  have  finally  made  him  irrele- 
vant. With  his  remarkably  high  negative  ratings,  no  Helms 
re-election  is  ever  easy.  "Let  me  tell  you,"  Helms  tells  the 
Goldsboro  faithful,  "Jesse  ain't  got  it  made.  The  other  side 
could  nominate  Mortimer  Snerd  and  he'd  get  40  to  45  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  November,  right  off  the  top." 

So  the  controversial  art  that  Helms  denounces  on  the  Sen- 
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ate  floor  as  blasphemous  filth  is  really  more  like  a  heavenly 
gift,  neatly  wrapped  and  delivered  to  Helms's  door  at  just  the 
moment  he  needs  it.  It  allows  Jesse  to  be  Jesse,  to  clear  away 
the  fuzzy  abstractions  (such  as  freedom  of  expression)  and 
ask,  as  he  asks  in  Goldsboro,  "How  about  a  federal  agency  ' 
that  rewards  and  subsidizes  filth  and  blasphemous  so-called 
art  designed  to  promote  homosexual  conduct  using  the  tax- 
payer's money?  How  do  you  like  that?"  It  allows  him  to 
gleefully  maneuver  his  Senate  colleagues  into  awkward  con- 
tortions. It  allows  his  potent  direct-mail  operation  to  urgently 
solicit  money  from  its  list  of  more  than  450,000  names  in  the 
cause  of  fighting  anti-Christian  art.  The  issue  has,  in  short, 
allowed  Helms  to  create  his  own  political  masterpiece,  a  ! 
classic  of  American  demagoguery. 

Along  the  way,  he  has  cast  the  arts  endowment  into  the 
worst  crisis  in  its  twenty-five  years,  forced  the  White  House 
into  an  embarrassing  retreat  on  the  issue,  and  provided  an 
object  lesson  in  the  sound-bite  mentality  of  made-for-TV 
politics.  Liberal  activists  are  discovering,  to  their  dismay,  a 
notable  absence  of  champions  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 
Norman  Lear's  People  for  the  American  Way  has  raised 
money  and  lined  up  celebrities  in  order  to  provide  "Jesse 
insurance" — slick  campaign  ads  featuring  Hollywood-star 
endorsements — for  senators  willing  to  challenge  Helms;  so 
far  there  have  been  no  takers.  One  Democratic  senator — who 
has  had  presidential  aspirations — insisted  that  his  meetings 
with  the  anti-Helms  lobby  be  conducted  in  secret.  When  Helms 
pushed  through  his  1989  anti-obscenity  amendment,  requiring 
artists  accepting  public  funds  to  sign  an  oath  of  decent  intent, 
most  of  the  star  liberals — like  Teddy  Kennedy,  Howard  Metz- 
enbaum,  even  "the  father  of  the  N.E.A.,"  Claiborne  Pell — 
were  absent,  quiet,  or  effectively  acquiescent. 

"I'm  not  a  politician,"  Helms  tells  the  Goldsboro  crowd, 
and  "I  don't  know  how  to  do  this  political  business,"  and 
his  supporters  know  that  he  means  more  than  campaign- 
speech  humility.  Jesse  Helms  may  well  be  the  only  member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  doesn't  secretly  believe  he  can  please 
all  the  people  all  of  the  time,  or  even  seem  to  be  pleasing 
them.  He  is  a  brilliant  political  operator  largely  because  he  is 
the  consummate  anti-politician:  he's  wrong,  perhaps,  maybe 
even  dangerous,  but  he  is  always  unwavering,  and  certain. 

And  that  is  why  Jesse  Helms,  in  what  may  be  his  most 
vulnerable  moment  in  public  office,  is  winning,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  all  of  its  friends  are  not. 


By  the  way,  it  was  never  a  jar  of  urine," 
Andres  Serrano  says  with  a  trace  of  indigna- 
tion. "It's  an  actual  tank,  built  specifically  for 
that  photograph." 
"That  photograph,"  of  course,  is  the  one 
that  launched  the  war  over  the  arts:  the  image 
of  a  crucifix  submerged  in  urine,  which  Serrano  titled  Piss 
Christ.  When  Jesse  Helms  denounced  Serrano  and  his  photo- 


Piss  Christ  camt  very  close  to  missing  its 


graph  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1989  ("He 
is  not  an  artist,  he  is  a  jerk"),  thereby  guaranteeing  the  little- 
known  artist  instant  celebrity,  he  described  the  creative 
process  thus:  "What  this  Serrano  fellow  did,  he  filled  ajar 
with  his  own  urine  and  then  stuck  a  crucifix  down  there — 
Jesus  Christ  on  a  cross.  He  set  it  up  on  a  table  and  took  a 
picture  of  it." 

Actually,  Serrano  says,  ajar  would  have  been  impossible. 
"I  mean,  ajar — I  can't  see  how  you  can  photograph  through 
ajar,  since  it's  round."  It  was  a  Plexiglas  tank,  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches,  holding  "maybe  four  gallons  of  fluid, 
tops." 

Piss  Christ  came  very  close  to  missing  its  date  with  politi- 
cal destiny.  It  was  created  in  1987,  when  Serrano  was  asking 
himself,  Have  I  gone  far  enough?  A  lapsed  Catholic,  he'd 
been  partial  to  body  fluids,  with  a  particular  leaning  toward 
blood,  and  also  worked  heavily  with  religious  themes.  Piss 
Christ,  he  says,  seemed 
a  way  to  meld  the  two 
urges  into  one  work. 
The  crucifix  was  easy; 
his  Brooklyn  studio 
was  loaded  with  them. 
Filling  the  four-gallon 
tank  was  another  mat- 
ter: "I  saved  it  up  for 
a  couple  of  weeks." 

That  accomplished, 
Serrano  made  the  pho- 
tograph, and  was  quite 
pleased  with  his 
achievement.  "I  think 
it's  charged  with  elec- 
tricity visually,"  he 
says.  "It's  a  very  spiri- 
tually, I  would  say, 
comforting  image,  not 

unlike  the  icons  we  see  in  church,  you  know?  There  is,  I 
think,  a  very  reverential  treatment  of  the  image.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  that  you  know  there's  a  bodily  fluid  involved 
here. .  .it's  meant  to  question  the  whole  notion  of  what  is 
acceptable  and  unacceptable.  There's  a  duality  here,  of  good 
and  evil,  life  and  death." 

Art?  Sacrilege?  Or  merely  the  look-at-me  indulgence  of  a 
downtown  fraud  who  peed  on  Jesus?  For  a  time,  it  seemed  as 
if  it  might  not  matter.  When  Serrano  displayed  the  photo- 
graph at  Stux,  the  Spring  Street  gallery,  it  prompted  only  one 
comment — from  a  minister's  wife,  who,  Serrano  says, 
claimed  to  share  the  artist's  apparent  ambivalence  toward 
organized  religion. 

But  later  that  year,  Serrano  was  one  of  ten  artists  selected 
to  share  in  the  annual  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts,  a  well- 
regarded  program  that  is  administered  by  the  Southeastern 


Center  for  Contemporary  Art  (SECCA)  in  Winston-Salem. 
North  Carolina.  The  program,  which  was  underwritten  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Equitable  Life  Assurance,  and 
the  N.E.A.,  granted  each  artist  $15,000  and  sponsored  a 
three-city  tour  of  their  work.  Serrano's  eight-piece  exhibi- 
tion, including  Piss  Christ,  was  shown  in  Pittsburgh  and 
L.A.  without  a  fuss.  And  then  it  went  to  the  Virginia  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts,  in  Richmond,  where  one  Saturday  after- 
noon early  last  year  it  was  seen  by  Philip  L.  Smith,  a  forty- 
three-year-old  computer  designer,  who  was  quick  to  pick  up 
on  Serrano's  implicit  invitation  to  "question  the  whole  no- 
tion of  what  is  acceptable  and  unacceptable." 

"I  just  couldn't  believe  they  would  have  that  in  a  muse- 
um," Smith  says.  He  was  so  outraged  that  he  didn't  even 
wait  to  get  home  to  complain;  he  stopped  by  the  museum's 
information  desk  ("The  man  at  the  desk  said  he  was  of- 
fended, too"),  borrowed  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wrote  a  note 

to  the  museum's  direc- 
tor, Paul  N.  Perrot. 
When  Perrot's  written 
response  proved  unsat- 
isfactory, Smith  decid- 
ed to  write  to  the  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  With  the 
help  of  his  wife  and  a 
friend  from  their  non- 
denominational  Funda- 
mentalist church,  Smith 
composed  a  three-para- 
graph  complaint   that 
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Pissed  off: 
The  spark  that  lit 
the  N.E.A.  bonfire 
was  Philip  Smith's 
letter  to  the 
Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (right); 
what  set  him  off  was 
Andres  Serrano's 
Piss  Christ. 
Above,  the  artist 
and  the  work. 
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Six  more  years?  In  January,  Jesse  Helms 

kicked  off  his  fourth  Senate  race; 

seven  months  later  he  was  the  only  incumbent 

behind  in  the  polls. 


asked.  "Would  they  pay  the  KK.K.  to  do  a  work  defaming 
blacks?  Would  they  display  a  Jewish  symbol  under  urine? 
Has  Christianity  become  fair  game  in  our  society  for  any 
kind  of  blasphemy  and  slander?" 

The  paper  published  the  letter  on  a  Sunday,  setting  a  time 
bomb  beneath  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

f    ^mith's  letter  was  read  by  a  Richmond  follower  of 
m^         the  Reverend  Donald  Wildmon,  a  Tupelo,  Missis- 
^L        sippi.  Fundamentalist  preacher  who  sees  America 
^^     as  the  stake  in  a  values  war  between  the  godly  and 
.  ■    the  godless,  which  is  to  say  that  his  worldview  is 

^^^  precisely  that  of  Senator  Jesse  Helms.  Wildmon's 
battleground  is  the  popular  culture,  and  his  Christian-soldier- 
ing goes  back  at  least  to  the  early  1980s,  when  he  headed  an 
organization  called  the  Coalition  for  Better  Television,  a 
group  that  monitored  network  television  programs.  At  one 
point,  Wildmon's  group  boycotted  an  entire  network — 
NBC — where  he  was  taken  seriously  enough  to  be  accorded 
regular  access  to  the  executive  suites.  His  main  organization, 
the  American  Family  Association,  became  a  powerful  grass- 
roots mobilizing  force,  claiming  570  chapters  nationwide 
and  a  sophisticated  computerized  direct-mail  list  of  425,000 
people — a  substantial  number  of  whom  volunteer  their  free 


time  to  scan  the  landscape  for  signs  of  heathenism.  In  the 
mid-eighties,  Wildmon  forced  the  Southland  Corporation  to 
remove  Penthouse  and  Playboy  from  convenience-store 
shelves;  in  1988,  he  led  the  noisy  fight  to  kill  The  Last 
Temptation  of  Christ. 

And  in  late  March  1989,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wildmon  laid 
eyes  on  something  he  could  scarcely  believe — a  catalogue 
from  the  Virginia  Museum  containing  Serrano's  Piss  Christ. 
He  unleashed  his  army,  and  Equitable  Life  Assurance  was 
soon  bombarded  with  40,000  letters.  More  significant,  he 
sent  a  photocopy  of  the  picture  with  a  letter  of  protest  to 
every  member  of  Congress. 

Even  then,  Helms  almost  missed  the  issue.  The  staffer  in 
his  Washington  office  who  opened  Wildmon's  letter  dis- 
missed it  without  much  thought.  Two  congressmen,  Richard 
Armey  of  Texas  and  Dana  Rohrabacher  of  California,  made 
some  noise  in  the  House,  but  in  the  Senate,  oddly  enough, 
the  only  dander  noticeably  aroused  was  that  of  Alfonse 
D'Amato  of  New  York.  Ignoring,  or  perhaps  forgetting,  that 
roughly  forty  cents  of  every  dollar  granted  by  the  N.E.A. 
goes  to  New  York,  D'Amato  planned  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
agency.  Hearing  of  this,  a  Helms  aide  named  John  Mash- 
burn,  fearing  that  his  man  was  missing  out  on  a  perfect  issue, 
hurriedly  worked  to  get  his  boss  up  to  speed.  Mashburn  tele- 
phoned Ted  Potter,  the  director  of  SECCA,  the  Winston- 
Salem  institution  that  had  honored  Serrano's  work.  Potter 
recalls  that  Mashburn  told  him  of  D'Amato's  plans  to  de- 
nounce Serrano  and  his  work,  "and  he  said  the  senator 
[Helms]  wanted  to  help  us.  Basically,  he  asked  what  the 
program  was  about,  things  like  that,  how  much  endowment 
funding  we  received.  And  he  was  our  senator,  so  we  gave  it 
to  him  over  the  phone." 

Mashburn  fed  the  information  he'd  gotten  from  Potter  to 
Helms,  who  was  outraged.  The  next  day,  May  18,  D'Amato 
took  to  the  Senate  floor  and  put  on  a  show,  ripping  the  Serrano 
catalogue,  hurling  it  to  the  ground  and  stomping  on  it.  Noting 
that  some  of  the  $15,000  awarded  to  Serrano  came  from  the 
N.E.A. ,  he  said  that  he  and  the  other  senators  deserve  the 
public  wrath  "unless  we  do  something  to  change  this." 

D'Amato  was  followed  by  Helms,  who  was  characteristi- 
cally more  eloquent,  if  less  antic,  than  the  senator  from  New 
York.  "I  am  not  going  to  call  the  name  that  | Serrano]  ap- 
plied to  this  work  of  art,"  Helms  said.  "In  naming  it,  he  was 
taunting  the  American  people.  He  was  seeking  to  create  in- 
dignation. That  is  all  right  for  him  to  be  a  jerk,  but  let  him  be 
a  jerk  on  his  own  time  and  with  his  own  resources.  Do  not 
dishonor  our  Lord." 

Helms  supporters  soon  received  a  mailing:  "Please  rush 
Jesse  Helms  a  special  contribution  of  $29  today!"  the  letter 
said.  "He  needs  you  to  support  his  legislation  to  stop  the 
liberals  from  spending  taxpayers'  money  on  perverted,  devi- 
ant art!" 

The  war  was  on. 


Pell  has  the  tont  ot  a  man  accustomed 


"^^^^^  ack  in  North  Carolina,  those  who've  seen  the 

M         W  power  and  sometimes  felt  the  sting  of  Jesse 

lm0^£   Helms's  brand  of  politics  have  applied  to  his 

m       ^^  mission  the  nickname  "Mean  for  Jesus."  In- 

m  M  deed,   Helms's   religion — hard-shell,   Funda- 

J^^—^r  mentalist,  born-again  Southern  Baptist  Chris- 
tianity— is  bound  up  inseparably  with  his  politics,  at  once  its 
wellspring  and  its  rationale.  If  Helms's  vision  of  America  is 
exclusionary  (as  demonstrated  by  his  battles  against  school 
integration  and  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  holiday)  or  intol- 
erant (his  relentless  attacks  against  homosexuals)  or  lacking 
compassion  (his  "brought  it  on  themselves"  tirades  against 
people  with  AIDS),  it  is  because  his  religious  sensibility  is 
attuned  to  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  emphasis  on  a  wrath- 
ful God  given  to  destroying  wayward  cities  by  flood  and  fire. 
"Sinfulness  must  not  be  condoned  by  anyone  who  wants  this 
country  to  survive"  is  Helms's  constant  refrain. 

His  beliefs  were  forged  in  Monroe,  North  Carolina,  a 
town  of  three  thousand  souls  in  the  small-plot  cotton  farm- 
land of  the  Carolina  Piedmont,  which  Helmses  of  one  branch 
or  another  had  occupied  for  almost  two  hun- 
dred years.  When  Jesse  Alexander  Helms 
Jr.  was  born  there  in  1921,  Monroe  was  a 
town  with  more  churches  (five)  than  regis- 
tered Republicans  (four).  Jesse  senior, 
"Mr.  Jesse,"  as  he  was  known,  was  a  no- 
nonsense  disciplinarian,  the  town's  police 
chief  and  fireman.  At  six  feet  five,  he  repre- 
sented the  firm  hand  of  the  law  literally  and 
figuratively  for  both  young  Jesse  and  the 
townsfolk. 

Growing  up  in  such  a  town  at  such  a  time 
was  an  experience  that  lent  itself  to  the  easy 
adoption  of  absolutes  (southerners  are  born 
Democrats,  the  races  are  separate,  Wednes- 
day night  is  for  prayer  meeting,  and  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves)  and  in- 
tense sentimental  impressions  (ice  wagons, 
swimming  holes,  and  Saturday  matinees). 
Together,  those  absolutes  and  those  impres- 
sions formed  a  powerful  emotional  pack- 
age, an  image  of  what  life  was  and  should  be,  which  young 
Jesse  packed  up  and  took  with  him  out  into  the  world,  like  a 
salesman  hell-bent  on  getting  his  foot  in  America's  door.  It 
was  much  the  same  pattern  and  motivation  that  drove  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  would  come  to  sell  his  nostalgic  package  of  a 
Christian  America  as  experienced  in  small-town  Illinois. 

Like  Reagan,  Helms  left  home  in  small  steps,  going  first 
to  a  small  Baptist  college  nearby.  He  transferred  to  Wake 
Forest  College  (where,  he  later  allowed,  he  took  no  art 
courses)  before  dropping  out  to  become  a  reporter  at  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  where  he  met  and  married  the 
editor  of  the.women's  page,  Dorothy  Coble.  But  his  true 


to  addressing  butlers. 


calling,  and  natural  love,  was  broadcasting,  a  field  in  which 
he  would  develop  a  political  base  and  refine  the  skills  that 
have  made  him  one  of  the  great  communicators  of  his  time. 
In  1948,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Helms  was  hired  by 
an  archconservative  businessman  named  A.  J.  Fletcher  to 
join  Fletcher's  new,  250-watt  Raleigh  radio  station,  WRAL. 
He  gained  entree  into  national  politics  when  he  left  WRAL  to 
join  the  Washington  staff  of  North  Carolina's  new  senator. 
Willis  Smith.  But  Smith  died  in  office  shortly  thereafter,  and 
so  Helms  returned  to  Raleigh,  taking  a  job  as  director  of  the 
state's  bankers'  association.  He  padded  his  nest,  laid  ties  to 
the  social  and  business  establishments — and  added  a  firm 
free-enterprise  plank  to  his  political  vision.  He  and  Dot  had 
two  daughters,  and  adopted  a  son,  Charles,  after  reading  a 
newspaper  story  about  a  nine-year-old  Greensboro  boy  with 
cerebral  palsy  who  wanted  nothing  for  Christmas  but  a  moth- 
er and  father. 

Professionally,  Helms  was  comfortable,  but  he  was  not 
completely  content.  He  still  had  that  vision  to  sell,  and  al- 
though the  bankers'  association  allowed  him  a  signed  editori- 
al in  its  trade  paper  and  he'd  won 
a  city-council  seat,  he  longed  for 
the  more  potent  voice  of  broad- 
casting. He  got  it  in  1960,  when 
his  old  mentor,  A.J.  Fletcher,  got 
a  television  license  for  WRAL 
and  hired  Helms  to  be  the  sta- 
tion's (Continued  on  page  264) 
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wight  Yoakam 
wields  himself  like  white  lightning,  using  his 
guitar  to  clear  away  cobwebs.  He  tomcats 
onstage  in  dungarees  that  won't  let  go,  his 
head  screwed  into  the  socket  of  a  cowboy 
hat,  his  boots  picking  a  path  through  the 
brambles.  Like  Elvis,  the  original  hillbilly  cat, 
he's  a  real  swivel-hips.  Ifs  a  compact  swivel 
— unlike  Elvis,  Yoakam  isn't  one  to  let  his 
hips  do  all  the  talking.  Owner  of  a  ranch  in 
California,  he  is  country  music's  rhinestone 
scholar.  Asked  to  define  "hillbilly,"  he  re- 
sponds, "It's  a  colloquial  reference  to  a 
segment  of  the  population  that  is  culturally 
ethnic."  A  boot  in  each  stirrup,  Yoakam 
strides  the  divide  between  rock's  lust  and 
country's  lament.  His  first  two  albums,  Hill- 
billy Deluxe  and  Guitars,  Cadillacs,  Etc., 
Etc.,  took  the  generic  themes  of  country 
music  on  a  neoclassical  joyride.  His  song 
cycle  Buenas  Noches  from  a  Lonely  Room 
was  a  motel  tour  of  teorstained  pillows  and 
bloodstained  walls.  Yoakam's  forthcoming 
album  strikes  a  lighter  shade  of  lamentation. 
Consisting  of  eleven  tracks  (with  three  bonus 
numbers  on  the  CD  version),  There  Was  a 
Way  is,  he  says,  "more  adventures  of  the 
heart,"  but  this  time  "nobody  gets  killed." 

After  some  acoustic  appearances  in  the 
fall,  Yoakam  will  make  a  more  ambitious 
concert  swing  next  spring.  He  belongs  on 
the  road.  White  lightning  was  meant  to 
travel,  and  Yoakam's  patented  sulk  travels 
in  trim  style.  With  our  old  friend  heartache 
just  around  the  bend.     —JAMES  WOLCOTT 

Photograph  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 
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Her  beauty  became 

the  idealized  model  for 

American  women. 
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When  Babe  Cushing,  the  most  captivat- 
ing of  "the  fabulous  Cushing  sisters," 
married  CBS  chairman  Bill  Paley, 
her  glamour  and  his  power  made  them 
the  golden  couple— in  New  York  society 
there  was  nothing  beyond  the  Paleys. 
But  Babe  became  her  husbands  most 
precious  possession,  slavishly  fulfill- 
ing his  whims  while  her  family  disinte- 
grated around  her.  And  her  aura  of 
perfection— for  three  decades  she  was 
the  ideal  and  envy  of  all  her  peers- 
belied  a  deepening  pain  and  resent- 
ment. SALLY  BEDELL  SMITH,  in  this 
excerpt  from  her  new  biography  of 
William  S.  Paley,  In  All  His  Glory, 
records  the  high  price  of  being  Babe 
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in  Jamaica,  1955. 
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n  January  21,  1945,  an 


article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  which  in  retro- 
spect was  something  of  a  portent.  MRS.  MORTIMER  JR.  HEADS 
CHOICE  OF  TEN  BEST-DRESSED  women,  said  the  headline. 
The  article  gushed  that  a  "home-bred  heiress,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Grafton  Mortimer  Jr.,"  had  come  "out  of  nowhere,  as  it 
were,  to  cop  the  great  clothes-horse  sweepstakes."  Two 
years  later  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  destined  to  win  an  even  big- 
ger prize:  William  S.  Paley,  the  rich  and  powerful  head  of 
CBS.  In  a  bit  of  unknowing  irony,  the  article  ran  a  picture  of 
the  dazzling  Mrs.  Mortimer  right  next  to  one  of  Paley's  wife, 
Dorothy,  who  occupied  sixth  place  on  the  best-dressed  list 
that  year. 

The  fashion  upstart  was  called  Babe,  and  her  beauty  soon 
became  the  idealized  model  for  American  women.  Taken 
separately,  her  facial  features  were  imperfect:  the  lips  too 
thin,  the  nose  sharply  aquiline,  the  jaw  a  trifle  large.  But 
together  with  her  dark,  flashing  eyes,  sculpted  bone  struc- 
ture, skin  as  luminous  as  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  long  neck 
of  a  Modigliani  woman,  the  elements  came  together  as  a 
work  of  art. 

Babe  was  not  a  diminutive  for  Barbara,  her  given  name.  It 
stood  for  "baby."  The  fifth  of  five  children,  she  was  born 
in  Boston  on  July  5,  1915.  She  had  two  sisters,  Mary 
Benedict,  known  as  Minnie,  ten  years  her  senior,  and  Bet- 
sey, seven  years  older,  as  well  as  two  brothers,  William 
and  Henry. 

Babe's  father,  Harvey  Cushing,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant surgeons  of  his  day.  He  also  taught  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  wrote  a  biography  of  the  physician  Sir 
William  Osier,  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1926.  His  wife, 
Kate  Cushing,  known  as  "Gogs,"  had  one  overriding  mis- 
sion in  life:  to  prepare  her  daughters  to  marrv  well,  to  create 
a  world  for  their  husbands,  to  keep  their  men  happy  by  dot- 
ing on  them. 

Of  the  three  Cushing  girls,  Barbara  held  the  most  promise. 
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Marietta  Peabody  Tree,  a  childhood  friend,  recalled,  "She 
was  the  most  glamorous  of  my  generation,  but  she  was  terri- 
bly nice  too  to  younger  awkward  and  shy  girls  like  myself. 
'Let  me  fix  your  shoulder  strap,'  she  would  say." 

Babe  graduated  from  the  Westover  School  in  1933,  and 
the  following  year  made  her  debut  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in 
Boston.  The  hostess  for  the  dinner  dance,  attended  by  four 
hundred  guests,  was  Babe's  sister  Betsey,  who  by  then  could 
afford  such  an  extravagance.  Betsey  had  been  the  first  Cush- 
ing  girl  to  make  an  illustrious  match.  In  1930  she  had  mar- 
ried James  Roosevelt,  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School  who 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  then  governor  of  New  York,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

When  Babe  reached  eighteen,  she  flew  into  the  social 
whirl  of  debutante  parties  and  evenings  in  New  York.  Early 
in  1934,  she  was  in  a  serious  automobile  accident  while 
riding  home  with  a  beau  from  a  party  on  Long  Island.  All  of 
her  front  teeth  were  knocked  out,  requiring  extensive  dental 
bridgework  as  well  as  reconstruction  of  her  jaw.  Perhaps  out 
of  envy,  acquaintances  claimed  her  face  was  made  even 
more  beautiful  by  plastic  surgery  afterward.  Babe  took  her 
misfortune  with  grace.  When  her  nieces  came  to  visit,  she 
covered  the  black-and-blue  lower  half  of  her  face  with  a 
chiffon  handkerchief  so  that  she  wouldn't  alarm  them.  Sever- 
al years  later,  in  a  ballroom  in  New  York  filled  with  black 
light,  a  friend  looked  over  at  Babe's  smile  and  saw  only  a 
black  hole.  "Why  don't  your  teeth  light  up?"  the  friend 
cried.  "They're  all  false!"  said  Babe  with  a  giggle. 

In  1935,  Babe  secured  an  entry-level  job  at  Glamour  mag- 
azine, because  she  wanted  to  be  with  Minnie  and  Betsey  in 
Manhattan.  With  their  clean,  aristocratic  features,  broad 
smiles,  long-limbed  figures,  and  dark  wavy  hair  parted  iden- 
tically on  the  left,  "the  fabulous  Cushing  sisters"  were  soon 
seen  everywhere  together.  "The  three  of  them  had  enormous 
sense,"  said  Diana  Vreeland.  "They  had  the  sort  of  minds 
that  were  curious  about  beautiful  things.  They  had  a  basic 
sense  of  taste,  a  basic  look  about  the  bones  in  their  faces. 
They  were  built  like  Americans.  There  was  a  moment  when 
they  were  extraordinary." 

The  first  to  bolt  from  Boston,  Minnie  had  pioneered  as  a 
New  York  Career  girl.  In  1935  she  became  the  mistress  of 
Vincent  Astor,  the  forty-five-year-old  heir  to  a  $70  million 
Manhattan  real-estate  fortune.  Known  as  V.  A.  to  his  friends, 
Astor  belonged  to  thirty-eight  clubs,  smoked  fifty  cigarettes 
a  day,  was  conspicuously  superstitious,  and  had  an  obsession 
with  penguins.  Minnie  and  Vincent  lived  together  for  five 
years  before  they  married,  and  she  acquired  a  reputation  for 
saintliness  in  the  face  of  his  unkindness. 

Babe  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sisters.  In  1939 
she  moved  to  Vogue  magazine  as  an  editor  in  the  fashion 
department,  where  she  worked  under  the  legendary  Edna 
Woolman  Chase  and  Carmel  Snow.  "She  wanted  to  know 
all  about  fashion  and  things  in  Paris.  It  was  all  brand-new  to 


her,"  said  the  photographer  Horst,  who  used  to  dine  with 
Babe  regularly  in  the  early  days. 

If  a  refined,  fashionable  woman  could  have  street  smarts. 
Babe  fit  the  bill.  She  befriended  Diana  Vreeland,  then  a 
fashion  editor  at  rival  Harper's  Bazaar,  and  when  her  friend 
Susan  Mary  Jay  (later  to  marry  the  prominent  newspaper 
columnist  Joseph  Alsop)  wanted  to  work  at  Vogue  in  1939, 
Babe  shrewdly  advised  her  on  her  writing  sample.  After  dis- 
covering that  Edna  Woolman  Chase  was  partial  to  open-toed 
shoes,  Babe  dictated  an  enthusiastic  essay  on  the  subject  to 
Susan  Mary,  who  got  a  job  as  a  receptionist. 

Jean  Pages,  a  French  illustrator  for  Vogue,  was  so  infatu- 
ated with  Babe  that  he  could  speak  of  nothing  else.  Iva  Pat- 
cevitch,  who  took  over  Vogue  after  Conde  Nast  died,  was 
also  an  ardent  admirer.  The  man  who  captured  her  was  far 
less  worldly  than  either  of  these,  although  he  was  beautiful — 
clean-cut  and  as  chiseled  as  a  Greek  god.  Stanley  Grafton 
Mortimer  Jr.  was  high-Wasp  aristocracy.  His  father,  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Jay,  first  chief  justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  was  renowned  more  as  a  racquets  champion  than  as  a 
retired  Wall  Street  broker.  Stanley's  mother  was  the  former 
Katherine  Tilford,  daughter  of  Henry  Morgan  Tilford,  a 
founder  of  Standard  Oil.  As  a  couple.  Babe  and  Stanley 
turned  heads.  "He  was  the  boy  next  door.  Everything  was 
correct,"  said  Diana  Vreeland. 

The  Mortimer-Cushing  wedding,  on  September  21,  1940, 
was  one  of  the  big  events  of  the  social  season.  It  was  held  at 
a  home  Kate  Cushing  rented  in  East  Hampton.  In  a  nice 
touch  of  understatement,  the  only  attendants  were  Betsey 
Roosevelt's  two  daughters,  Sara  and  Kate.  Harvey  Cushing 
did  not  live  to  see  his  favorite  child  marry.  He  had  suffered  a 
fatal  heart  attack  in  late  1939. 

Babe  and  Stanley  settled  into  a  small  triplex  apartment 
on  the  East  Side.  They  didn't  have  heaps  of  money — old 
Mrs.  Tilford  left  him  $50,000  when  she  died — but  there 
was  enough  to  hire  a  maid  and  a  cook.  Right  on  schedule, 
Babe  retired  from  her  glamorous  job  to  have  a  son,  Stanley 
III,  nicknamed  Tony,  in  1942  and  a  daughter,  Amanda,  in 
1944. 

During  these  years,  the  Cushing  sisters  took  off.  Minnie 
had  finally  landed  Vincent  Astor,  who  agreed  to  a  small 
wedding  at  Gogs's  house  only  six  days  after  the  Mortimer- 
Cushing  ceremony.  The  three  sisters  all  hired  George  Stacey, 
New  York's  premier  interior  decorator,  and  in  the  words  of 
Billy  Baldwin,  "those  girls  had  a  kind  of  monopoly  on 
taste." 

In  1943,  Stanley  Mortimer  joined  the  navy  and  went  to 
fight  in  the  Pacific.  By  the  time  he  returned,  in  1945,  he  had 
changed.  He  was  drinking  heavily,  and  was  subject  to  sharp 
mood  swings.  On  May  29,  1946,  Babe  divorced  him.  He 
gave  her  a  $40,000  trust  fund  to  support  their  two  children, 
who  remained  in  Babe's  custody. 

Well  before  her  divorce  became  final.  Babe  had  taken  up 
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with  Bill  Paley,  who  had  recently  separated  from  his  wife  of 
thirteen  years.  A  cafe-society  socialite,  as  bright  and  opin- 
ionated as  she  was  beautiful  and  stylish,  Dorothy  had  simply 
been  too  strong  for  Paley. 

Babe  was  flattered  by  Paley 's  elaborate  attentiveness,  al- 
though her  mother  was  suspicious.  Paley's  wealth  was  im- 
pressive. In  1946  his  holdings  in  CBS  alone  were  worth  $9.8 
million,  and  his  income  from  salary  and  dividends  that  year 
exceeded  $800,000.  But  Gogs  had  reservations  because  of 
his  background:  his  Russian  Jewish  immigrant  parents  had 
made  their  fortune  in  the  cigar  business. 

On  July  24,  1947,  word  leaked  out  that  Paley  had  granted 
his  wife  a  $1.5  million  divorce  settlement  in  Reno,  Nevada. 
The  settlement — and  the  size  of  the  check — came  as  a  sur- 
prise. Dorothy  and  Bill  had  been  in  a  nasty  struggle  over 
their  separation.  "He  was  cold  as  ice,"  recalled  Dorothy. 
"He  couldn't  have  been  more  unpleasant." 

Bill  and  Babe  were  married  four  days  later,  three  weeks 
after  Babe's  thirty-second  birthday.  Paley  was  forty-five, 
and  one  newspaper  account  of  the  wedding  noted  that  he  was 
"the  first  Cushing  son-in-law  who  is  not  socially  promi- 
nent." On  August  1,  they  set  sail  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
a  honeymoon  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  To 
friends  who  saw  them  that  summer,  they  seemed  the  dream 
couple.  Every  time  Bill  looked  Babe's  way,  he  beamed  with 
pride.  He  was  simply  thrilled  to  be  married  to  her. 

On  March  30,  1948,  Babe  bore  their  first  child,  William 
Cushing  Paley.  The  infant  weighed  six  pounds,  and  there 
was  no  mention  of  his  being  premature. 

The  marriage  signified  destiny  fulfilled  on  both  sides. 
Babe  had  found  the  wealthy  and  powerful  man  she  had  been 
bred  to  marry.  Paley  had  found  the  perfect  sophisticated 
Wasp  beauty.  Babe's  glamour  and  social  standing — "the  ul- 
timate glowing  Gentile,"  in  the  words  of  one  friend  of 
hers — greatly  enhanced  his  position  in  life. 

Had  Dorothy  Paley  thought  about  it  back  in  1942,  she 
might  have  imagined  what  a  woman  like  Babe  could  offer  a 
man  like  Bill  Paley.  That  year,  when  the  Paleys  heard  about 
millionaire  sportsman  Jock  Whitney's  marriage  to  Betsey 
Cushing  Roosevelt,  Dorothy  said,  "Oh,  he  will  be  so 
bored."  "No,  he  won't,"  replied  Paley.  "He  will  have  ev- 
erything the  way  he  wants  it." 
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love  my  parents,  but  I  hated  them,  you  know?" 


The  CBS  chairman  grew  fabulously  rich  in  the 
postwar  years,  and  making  money  became  a 
kind  of  religion  for  him.  Fleur  Cowles,  second 
wife  of  Look  publisher  Gardner  Cowles  and  a 
friend  from  those  days,  compared  Paley  to  "one 
of  the  cats  of  the  jungle.  He  prowled  around  in 
search  of  money-making." 
As  he  grew  richer,  his  world  grew  smaller.  He 
seemed  to  concentrate  on  climbing  the  social 
ladder  in  America  and  Britain.  His  world  was  the  realm  of 
Jock  Whitney  and  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  of  dukes  and 
viscounts,  of  beautiful  women  and  dashing  gentlemen, 
where  bloodlines  and  social  standing  were  all.  "They  will 
get  rid  of  every  Jew,"  an  old  friend  of  the  Paleys'  from  a 
prominent  Jewish  family  predicted  after  Bill  and  Babe's  mar- 
riage. That  was  not  quite  true;  the  Paleys  remained  friends 
with  Hollywood  producers  David  O.  Selznick  and  Sam 
Goldwyn  and  their  wives,  but  they  seemed  to  be  the  excep- 
tions. 

Once  Bill  and  Babe  reached  the  Everest  of  society,  they 
became  the  most  sought-after  but  unapproachable  couple  in 
New  York.  "If  you  were  giving  an  ideal  dinner  party,  the 
Paleys  would  be  invited,"  social  columnist  Suzy  said  in  the 
mid-seventies.  "They  dress  up  anything  they  touch.  Putting 
her  in  a  room  is  like  putting  in  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  he 
dresses  it  up,  too,  because  he  has  money  and  power,  and 
style  and  charm  when  he  wants  to."  Since  the  Paley  pied-a- 
terre  in  Manhattan  was  too  small  for  entertaining  large 
groups,  Bill  and  Babe  gave  private  parties  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  St.  Regis  hotel.  They  had  forty  guests  at  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Dame  Edith  Sitwell. 

The  Paleys  cultivated  their  aloofness.  No  one  but  close 
friends  could  reach  them  on  the  phone.  Otherwise,  a  letter 
was  mandatory.  Although  they  went  out  virtually  every  night 
in  New  York,  they  seldom  appeared  at  fund-raising  benefits 
or  other  stops  on  the  party  route.  "We  never  go  to  balls.  I 
think  they're  just  hell,"  Babe  once  declared. 

The  focal  point  of  the  Paleys'  social  life  was  Kiluna  Farm, 
their  estate  in  Manhasset  on  Long  Island,  where  every  week- 
end featured  a  house  party  for  four  or  five  couples.  "If  I 
didn't  keep  the  house  full  on  weekends,  I  couldn't  live  with 
him,"  Babe  once  indiscreetly  confided  to  a  CBS  executive. 
Paley's  cronies  included  his  neighbor  Leland  Hayward,  the 
theatrical  producer;  Long  Island  socialites  Tommy  Choate 
and  Watson  Blair;  stockbrokers  Roy  Atwood  and  Joseph 
Sheffield,  both  longtime  pals  of  Jock  Whitney's;  and  Walter 
N.  Thayer,  an  attorney  and  business  associate  of  Whitney's. 
Whitney,  of  course,  stood  at  the  top  of  Paley's  A-list.  Just 
being  around  him  exhilarated  Paley.  "My  brother-in-law 
Jock  Whitney,"  he  would  say,  running  the  words  together  as 
if  they  were  one.  "Bill's  friendship  with  Jock  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  everything,"  said  Diana  Vreeland. 

The  golden  couple  spent  a  month  each  summer  with  Loel 
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Guinness,  scion  of  the  prominent  British  banking  family,  and 
his  wife,  Gloria,  at  Piencourt,  the  Guinness  home  near  Deau- 
ville  in  Normandy,  and  cruised  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
Guinness  yacht.  Other  stops  on  the  Paley  summer  itinerary 
included  Mautry,  home  of  Baron  and  Baroness  Guy  de  Roth- 
schild in  Normandy,  and  vacation  homes  owned  by  assorted 
friends  in  France  and  Greece. 

Paley's  extravagant  favors  were  legendary.  When  Leland 
Hayward's  son  had  to  be  flown  to  Menninger,  the  psychiatric 
clinic  in  Kansas,  Paley  offered  the  use  of  the  CBS  airplane. 
Once,  during  one  of  David  Selznick 's  financial  crises,  Paley 
gave  his  friend  a  signed  blank  check  and  said,  "You  fill  in 
the  amount."  On  hearing  that  Washington  Post  publisher 
Katharine  Graham  was  hospitalized  with  pneumonia,  Paley 
sent  homemade  soup  to  her  room  every  day  and  gave  her  his 
house  in  the  Caribbean  for  her  recuperation.  Paley's  pals 
reciprocated  with  their  own  grand  gestures.  Loel  Guinness, 
for  instance,  built  a  kitchen  on  his  yacht  next  to  Paley's 
appointed  room  so  that  Paley  could  snack  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

Paley  lavished  extraordinary  attention  on  his  homes.  After 
he  and  Babe  were  married,  they  began  a  series  of  Kiluna 
redecorations  that  continued  over  the  years,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  interior  designers  Syrie  Maugham,  Billy  Baldwin, 
Sister  Parish,  and  Stephane  Boudin,  among  others.  Baldwin 
also  had  a  strong  hand  in  the  Paleys'  three-room  suite  in  the 
St.  Regis  hotel. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  Paleys  paid  $120,000  for  a  vacation 
house  in  Round  Hill,  a  fashionable  resort  in  Jamaica.  A  pa- 
vilion surrounded  by  three  bedrooms,  the  house  sat  on  an 
outcropping  of  rock  with  a  breathtaking  view.  Designed  for 
comfort  more  than  style,  it  offered  simplicity  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  bamboo  furniture  was  done  in  a  chintz  of  reds, 
yellows,  pinks,  and  oranges.  The  day  before  the  Paleys  ar- 
rived for  one  of  their  winter  visits,  a  butler  would  bring  their 
luggage,  unpack,  and  fill  the  house  with  flowers. 

They  spent  the  least  amount  of  time — usually  several 
weeks  during  the  summer — at  their  camp  on  Squam  Lake  in 
New  Hampshire.  They  had  bought  it  completely  furnished 
and  called  it  Kiluna  North. 

Immersing  himself  in  high-Wasp  society  carried  dangers 
for  Paley.  Some  members  continued  to  eye  him  suspiciously 
as  an  outsider.  Joan  Payson,  Jock  Whitney's  sister,  once 
warned  M.  Donald  Grant,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Mets, 
"Watch  out  for  Bill  Paley.  He'll  take  the  gold  right  out  of 
your  teeth."  More  than  once  Paley  felt  the  sting  of  being 
blackballed  by  an  exclusive  club.  The  most  embarrassing 
incident — because  it  became  so  widely  known — was  his  re- 
jection by  the  Metropolitan  Club  in  Washington  in  the  early 
1950s.  Philip  Graham,  publisher  of  The  Washington  Post 
and  Paley's  seconder,  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  club 
had  requested  that  Paley's  name  be  withdrawn  because  he- 
was  Jewish.  One  summer  Babe  asked  her  friend  Susan  Mary 
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illiam  Paley  in  New  York  City,  1976.  He  appeared  the  complete  American  gentleman. 


As  Babe's  illness  worsened,  her  mood  f> 


Alsop  to  help  the  Paleys  get  established  in  fashionable  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine.  Susan  Mary  made  some  inquiries  but  never 
heard  anything  back.  Only  later  did  she  find  out  that  her 
own  mother  and  Marietta  Tree's  father,  the  Reverend  Mal- 
colm Peabody,  had  prevented  the  Paleys  from  being  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  Harbor  Club.  Susan  Mary  was  furious  when 
she  heard  her  mother  say,  "But  we  can't  have  Jews." 
Babe  was  gracious  enough  never  to  bring  up  the  matter 
again. 

In  the  end,  the  closed  doors  did  not  matter.  The  Paleys 
were  exclusive  enough  to  transcend  club  memberships.  In 
Kiluna,  Round  Hill,  and  Squam  Lake  they  created  their 
own  club,  with  their  own  rules.  They  determined  who 
could  belong,  and  they  could  take  solace  in  leaving  behind 
those  who  had  spurned  them.  With  Paley's  money  and 
power,  and  Babe's  captivating  glamour,  they  knew  few 
limits. 

Babe  devoted  her  life  to  creating  a  perfect  world 
for  her  husband,  just  as  she  had  been  trained  to 
do  in  her  mother's  well-ordered  household  in 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  But  the  role  was  an 
immense  strain;  the  most  beautiful  and  blessed 
woman  in  America  became  progressively  more 
unhappy.  It  was  not  easy  to  please  a  man  as 
demanding  as  William  Paley. 
She  ran  Kiluna  with  extraordinary  precision 
and  organization,  supervising  a  staff  of  twelve.  Babe  pam- 
pered visitors  royally.  No  one  had  to  unpack  or  pack.  Baths 
were  drawn  by  servants,  and  any  item  of  soiled  clothing  was 
whisked  away,  washed,  ironed,  and  folded  neatly  in  the 
guest's  dresser.  The  bedrooms  offered  every  comfort  and 
convenience:  fruit  and  flowers,  piles  of  new  books  and  mag- 
azines, and  three  newspapers  each  morning.  "They  lived  on 
a  level  of  luxury  I  never  met  in  England  before  the  war,  and  I 
had  been  to  quite  a  few  grand  houses,  like  Blenheim," 
said  Lady  Mary  Dunn,  an  English  friend  who  visited  sev- 
eral times.  "They  ran  it  in  a  way  that  money  didn't  seem 
to  count.  You  could  hardly  get  into  the  bedroom  for  the 
flowers." 

The  food  at  the  Kiluna  table  had  to  meet  Paley's  lofty, 
almost  obsessive  standards  of  quality.  In  that  area,  as  in  all 
others,  Baby  worked  hard  at  anticipating  his  needs  and  wish- 
es. She  was  never  a  minute  late  when  meeting  him.  Re- 
proaches or  discouraging  words  from  Babe  to  Bill  were 
unknown  in  the  presence  of  others. 

When  Paley  tired  of  their  house  in  Jamaica  in  the  late 
1960s,  he  sold  it  for  $250,000  and  built  a  new  house  adja- 
cent to  the  exclusive  club  at  Lyford  Cay  in  the  Bahamas. 
Whatever  Babe's  reaction  to  losing  Round  Hill,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  making  their  new  "cottage"  even  more 
beautiful. 

It  was  best  for  Babe  that  she  remain  a  goddess  in  the 
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public  eye,  aloof  and  mysterious.  She  knew  that  her  looks 
were  of  paramount  importance  to  Paley.  She  once  told  her 
friend  Natalie  Davenport  that  she  had  stopped  setting  her  hair 
before  she  went  to*  bed  because  "that  was  time  reserved  for 
him  and  he  didn't  want  her  doing  her  hair  at  night." 

When  strands  of  gray  began  to  appear  in  Babe's  hair  she 
agonized  about  what  to  do.  Kenneth,  her  hairdresser,  advised 
her  to  stay  natural,  using  only  a  rinse  to  prevent  yellowing. 
On  her  travels  she  took  along  her  bottles  of  rinse,  which  she 
would  mix  before  handing  them  over  to  hairdressers  with 
meticulous  instructions.  Envying  the  silver  tones,  droves  of 
women  imitated  her. 

Her  friends  insisted  that  Babe  was  not  conspicuously  vain. 
"I  imagine  she  had  a  face-lift,"  said  Irene  Selznick.  "Ev- 
eryone else  did.  But  the  vanity  of  just  looking  at  herself,  the 
enchanted  look  some  ladies  have  when  they  catch  their  re- 
flection, I  never  noticed  with  Babe." 

More  than  her  beauty,  Babe's  style  elevated  her  above  her 
peers.  Women  followed  her  slavishly  in  everything  she 
wore.  On  her  way  to  lunch  at  La  Grenouille  one  day,  she 
removed  her  scarf  because  it  was  too  warm  and  tied  it  casual- 
ly to  the  side  of  her  handbag.  Within  a  month,  this  "look" 
was  copied  everywhere.  After  fourteen  years  on  the  best- 
dressed  list — thirteen  of  them  at  the  top — she  was  named  in 
1958  to  fashion's  Hall  of  Fame,  since  she  was  "above  annu- 
al comparison." 

Beginning  in  1950,  when  Bill  Paley  set  up  a  trust  fund  of 
CBS  stock  in  Babe's  name,  she  had  an  annual  income — at  its 
peak,  in  1977,  it  was  close  to  $160,000 — to  spend  on  her- 
self, primarily  for  her  wardrobe  and  costume  jewelry.  When 
it  came  to  real  jewels,  however,  Paley  paid.  Babe  owned 
more  than  $1  million  worth  of  baubles  from  New  York's 
finest  jewelers.  Most  of  her  jewelry  sat  in  a  bank  vault. 
Whenever  Babe  wanted  to  wear  something  from  her  collec- 
tion, her  secretary  and  a  secretary  from  Paley's  office  were 
dispatched  to  the  bank;  they  would  sign  for  the  piece  and 
then  ride  back  to  the  Paley  apartment  in  his  limousine. 

Paley's  gifts  to  Babe,  including  two  full-length  coats  of 
Russian  sable,  were  quite  calculated.  He  wanted  a  wife  with- 
out peer  to  show  how  successful  he  was.  He  wore  her  like  a 
medal. 

Her  attempts  to  please  him  were  poignant.  "She  always 
had  a  little  gold  pad  next  to  her  place  at  dinner,"  said  one 
family  member.  "If  someone  mentioned  a  book,  or  it  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  service  or  meal,  she  would  jot  it 
down." 

Yet  somehow  her  efforts  were  never  enough.  Even  after 
she  had  triple-checked  the  guest  lists  and  slaved  over  the 
seating  arrangement  for  a  dinner  party,  Paley  thought  noth- 
ing of  rearranging  it  all.  "He  had  no  consideration  for  the 
time  and  effort  she  had  put  in,"  said  one  former  CBS  execu 
tive.  "He  would  say,  This  is  bad.  Its  crazy.  It  doesn't 
wo^.  Let's  do  it  this  way.'  " 


toward  her  husband  became  overtly  hostile. 


The  real  casualties  of  Paley's  narcissism  were  his 
children.  Superficially,  the  Paley  family  had  a 
nice  symmetry — three  girls  and  three  boys,  ar- 
ranged in  three  sets  of  pairs.  There  were  Jeffrey 
and  Hilary,  the  two  children  Bill  and  Dorothy 
had  adopted  as  infants  in  1938  and  1939;  Aman- 
da and  Tony,  Babe's  two  children  from  her  first 
marriage;  and  the  two  children  they  had  togeth- 
er— Billie,  born  in  1948,  and  Kate,  born  two 
years  later.  Jeffrey  and  Hilary  lived  with  their  mother,  but 
they  saw  their  father  every  other  weekend  for  Sunday  lun- 
cheon and  spent  several  weeks  each  year  at  Kiluna. 

Babe  did  not  oppose  Paley's  insistence  that  the  children 
grow  up  at  Kiluna.  Bill  and  Babe  spent  most  weekdays  at 
their  Manhattan  pied-a-terre.  Its  small  size  made  it  strictly 
for  adults  only.  Even  at  Kiluna,  Tony,  Amanda,  Billie,  and 
Kate  lived  apart.  They  occupied  a  five-bedroom  cottage  that 
was  separated  from  the  main  house  by  a  game  room.  The 
cottage  had  its  own  living  room  and  kitchen  as  well  as  a 
playroom  in  the  attic  adjoining  the  bedrooms  for  the  cook 
and  nanny  who  oversaw  the  children. 

When  Bill  and  Babe  were  in  residence,  they  remained 
remote  from  the  activities  of  the  cottage.  Most  of  the  time, 
.the  main  house  overflowed  with  friends,  the  phone  never 
seemed  to  stop  ringing,  and  the  driveway  was  filled  with 
cars.  Furthermore,  the  Paley s  were  away  from  New  York 
nearly  a  third  of  the  year,  and  they  customarily  traveled  with- 
out their  children,  although  they  did  take  them  abroad  sever- 
al times. 

Paley  was  a  stern,  distant  father.  He  tolerated  his  children, 
but  he  was  not  affectionate  or  involved  in^their  day-to-day 
lives.  Many  years  later  he  would  admit,  "I  put  much  more 
attention  on  Babe." 

Jeffrey  and  Hilary,  who  came  to  Kiluna  infrequently,  were 
the  least  touched  by  Bill  Paley's  presence.  Relations  were 
strained  between  Jeffrey  and  his  father — in  part  because  Pa- 
ley thought  Dorothy  had  poisoned  their  son  against  him. 
Jeffrey  was  an  excellent  student  and  a  good  athlete.  During 
his  prep-school  years  at  Taft,  he  competed  on  championship 
basketball  teams.  Paley  saw  his  son  play  just  once,  when  he 
attended  a  fathers'  day.  His  only  other  visit  to  Taft  was  for 
graduation. 

Jeffrey's  decision  to  pursue  a  career  in  journalism  intensi- 
fied the  friction  with  his  father.  He  worked  for  five  years  on 
the  International  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris,  which  was  owned 
in  part  by  Jock  Whitney.  Jeffrey  tried  to  use  this  experience, 
plus  a  year  he  spent  with  Granada  Television  in  London,  as  a 
springboard  to  join  CBS  News  in  the  early  1960s. 

When  Jeffrey  asked  for  help,  Paley  promised  to  find  him  a 
position.  Months  went  by,  until  Jeffrey  discovered  that  his 
father  had  "forgotten."  Paley  finally  placed  Jeffrey  for  a 
summer  in  the  news  department  at  WCBS,  the  network's 
flagship  station  in  New  York.  It  was  a  disaster.  "He  heard 


nothing  but  criticism  from  Bill,"  said  Dorothy.  "It  was  clear 
Bill  didn't  want  him  there." 

After  that,  Jeffrey  withdrew  further  from  his  father.  He 
turned  from  journalism  to  take  a  master's  degree  in  econom- 
ics at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  Manhattan,  then 
lived  a  quiet,  almost  ascetic  life  in  New  York  City  working 
as  an  investment  adviser. 

Hilary  Paley  had  a  somewhat  easier  time  with  her  father. 
She  was  female,  pretty,  and  she  tried  hard  to  get  along  with 
him.  "Her  beauty  pleased  Bill  enormously,"  recalled  Doro- 
thy. After  attending  the  Riverdale  Country  School  in  New 
York,  Hilary  went  away  to  the  fashionable  Shipley  School 
on  Philadelphia's  Main  Line.  Like  her  mother,  she  attended 
the  highly  social  Bennett  College  for  just  one  year.  She  had 
not  one  but  two  debuts.  The  first,  under  a  pink-and- white 
striped  tent  in  the  garden  at  Kiluna,  was  given  by  her  father. 
Three  months  later,  her  mother  gave  her  a  dinner  dance  at  the 
River  Club. 

Hilary  worshiped  her  father,  but  she  could  never  be  certain 
how  much  he  loved  her.  More  than  anything,  she  wanted  to 
be  Babe  Paley.  Hilary  loved  glamour  and  the  trappings  of 
clothing  and  jewelry.  "She  was  like  that  from  infancy,"  said 
Dorothy.  "  'Is  that  real  gold?'  she  would  say."  When  she 
was  at  boarding  school  and  college,  she  would  arrive  for 
Squam  Lake  visits  with  a  big  wardrobe  far  too  fine  for  the 
rustic  atmosphere.  She  would  sit  on  a  boudoir  chair  in  her 
room,  dressed  in  a  silk  negligee,  her  hair  perfectly  coiffed, 
wearing  heavy  makeup  and  smoking  a  cigarette.  Emulating 
Babe,  Hilary  took  a  job  with  Vogue  magazine  after  college 
and  married  a  stunningly  handsome  man,  J.  Frederic  Byers 
III,  whose  blood  ran  nearly  as  blue  as  that  of  Stanley  Morti- 
mer. Byers  was  descended  from  the  founders  of  Byers  Steel 
and  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  a  Wasp  pedigree  that  brought 
Paley's  wholehearted  approval. 

Of  the  four  children  who  lived  with  Bill  and  Babe,  her  two 
children  from  her  marriage  to  Stanley  Mortimer  were  the 
easiest.  Tony,  the  older  of  the  two,  was  handsome  and 
blessed  with  a  sweet  disposition.  He  was  Babe's  favorite,  the 
child  with  whom  she  had  the  closest  relationship.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  and  received  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  as  well  as  an  M.B.A.  from  Columbia 
University.  Yet  for  all  of  Tony's  good  looks,  ability,  and 
achievements,  he  never  drew  close  to  Paley.  Their  dealings 
were  edgy  at  best,  in  large  measure  because  of  the  closeness 
of  mother  and  son. 

Amanda  was  two  years  younger  than  Tony.  Raven-haired 
and  dark-eyed,  she  inherited  her  mother's  looks.  "Babe  wor- 
ried about  Amanda,"  said  Susan  Mary  Alsop.  "She  was  so 
beautiful."  Perhaps  too  beautiful.  The  relationship  between 
Babe  and  Amanda  was  difficult  and  aloof.  Babe  dictated, 
and  Amanda  retreated  into  shyness. 

After  graduating  from  Westover,  where  she  was  sent  in 
Babe's  footsteps,  Amanda  made  her  requisite  debut  at  Kiluna 
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and  went  on  to  Wellesley.  Three  days  after  her  arrival  at 
college,  she  had  u  blind  date  with  Shirley  Carter  Burden  Jr., 
a  Harvard  senior  and  the  grcat-great-great-grandson  of  Cor- 
nelius "Commodore"  Vanderbilt.  Burden  was  tall,  blond, 
and  handsome.  His  mother  was  Flobelle  Fairbanks,  a  former 
actress  and  first  cousin  to  the  dashing  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.; 
his  father  was  an  investment  banker  and  photographer  who 
lost  his  Social  Regis!,.  ■  listing  when  he  married  Flobelle. 
Carter  Burden  had  grown  up  in  a  Beverly  Hills  mansion, 
surrounded  by  movie  stars  and  dating  their  daughters,  includ- 
ing Geraldine  Chaplin. 

Amanda  fell  for  him  instantly.  The  following  year  they 
became  engaged,  and  Amanda  dropped  out  of  Wellesley  to 
prepare  lor  her  marriage.  After  the  engagement,  Flobelle 
Burden  and  Babe  Paley  met  for  the  first  time  over  lunch  at 
the  Colony.  Each  spent  the  entire  meal  raving  about  the  oth- 
er's child  and  downplaying  her  own. 

Amanda  and  Carter  were  married  on  June  14,  1964,  at  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  He 
was  twenty-three,  and  she  was  twenty.  It  was  an  enormous 
wedding  with  a  dozen  bridesmaids,  two  flower  girls,  and 
nineteen  ushers.  Mainbocher  designed  Amanda's  wedding 
dress,  and  Cecil  Beaton  took  the  photographs.  The  Kiluna 
reception  took  place  under  a  pistachio-green  tent  filled  with 
pink  and  white  flowers.  Babe  adjusted  her  own  and  Aman- 
da's makeup  to  counteract  the  unflattering  green  glow  that 
made  every  other  woman  feel  vaguely  unattractive. 

The  Burdens  burst  onto  the  New  York  social  scene  with 
one  party  after  another  at  their  elegant  apartment  in  the  Da- 
kota. They  were  known,  variously,  as  New  York's  No.  1 
Fun  Couple,  the  Fashionable  Savages,  the  Moonflower  Cou- 
ple, and  the  Young  Locomotives.  Halston  called  Amanda 
"the  most  beautiful  girl  going."  She  nudged  out  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  at  the  top  of  the  best-dressed  list.  Designers  flocked 
to  have  Amanda  display  their  clothes  on  her  slender  frame. 
She  became  a  fixture  in  Women's  Wear  Daily. 

It  was,  in  many  respects,  a  marriage  that  mirrored  Bill  and 
Babe's.  Fueled  by  Carter  Burden's  ambitions,  they  lived  at  a 
level  of  luxury  unlike  that  of  any  of  their  contemporaries — 
down  to  the  somewhat  bizarre  butler  who  accompanied  them 
on  weekend  visits.  "They  simply  had  an  overabundance  of 
taste,"  Truman  Capote  told  a  reporter  in  1972.  "The  truth  of 
the  matter  was  that  most  of  those  tastes  were  Carter's.  Carter 
was  the  one  who  was  saturated  with  the  Paley  way  of  life." 

Throughout  these  years,  Amanda's  friends  could  see  that 
Babe  was  jealous  of  her  dazzling  daughter.  "Her  mother  was 
extremely  competitive  with  Amanda,"  said  one  source  close 
to  the  Paleys.  "When  Amanda  started  doing  all  the  things 
Babe  did,  it  made  it  worse  between  them." 

.  Even  with  her  beauty,  Amanda  had  found  it  difficult 
growing  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  Babe  Paley.  Whenever 
Babe  came  to  visit  her  daughter  at  Westover,  Amanda's  awe- 
struck friends  would  wait  by  their  dormitory  windows  for  the 
Paleys'  chocolate-brown  Bentley  to  an  first  the  long 
slender  arm  would  emerge,  a  lighted  cigarei  Mng  smoke 

from  the  holder  poised  in  her  hand,  and  then  ong  legs 

would  swing  out  the  door  as  the  girls  watched 
Amanda,  in  due  course,  was  expected  to  be  her  mothc 
daughter  in  every  way,  especially  by  her  young  husband.  On 
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their  honeymoon  in  Paris,  Carter  Burden  asked  why  their 
room  had  not  been  stocked  with  Perrier.  "I  didn't  know  I 
was  supposed  to  do  those  things,"  Amanda  said  as  he 
stalked  out  of  the  room.  "I  assumed  you  were  your  moth- 
er," he  later  explained.  That  was  just  the  beginning  of  the 
considerable  strain  Amanda  would  feel  from  her  husband's 
expectations. 

But  Amanda's  problems  paled  compared  with  those  of  her 
half-sister,  Kate.  <  "She  is  the  most  wounded  of  all  the 
birds,"  said  one  friend  of  the  Paleys'.  Kate  resembled  her 
father,  but  what  was  rugged  and  appealing  in  a  man  was 
merely  plain  in  a  girl.  "She  had  big  black  eyes  and  that  was 
it,"  said  Irene  Selznick.  Still,  she  was  lively  and  responsive, 
and  during  her  earliest  years  Bill  Paley  doted  on  Kate. 

But  when  the  child  was  three,  fate  dealt  her  an  unspeak- 
ably cruel  blow.  During  a  family  vacation  in  Cap  d'Antibes, 
Kate  began  to  lose  her  hair.  "It  was  horrible,  like  a  night- 
mare," recalled  Amanda.  By  autumn,  every  hair  on  her 
body  had  fallen  out.  She  was  a  victim  of  alopecia  universa- 
lis, a  rare  and  inexplicable  disorder  often  associated  with 
severe  stress.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  no  certain  cure,  but 
the  Paleys  consulted  one  specialist  after  another.  For  a  time 
Kate  had  to  sit  in  the  sun  on  the  terrace  at  Kiluna  while  a 
nurse  rubbed  bear  grease  on  her  head. 

Babe  tried  to  mitigate  the  trauma.  She  hired  James  Master- 
son,  a  leading  psychiatrist,  to  work  with  Kate.  She  found  the 
best  wigs  money  could  buy  and  took  her  daughter  to  Kenneth 
to  have  them  cut  and  styled  in  a  private  room  at  his  salon. 
Throughout  her  childhood,  Kate  wore  her  dark-brown  wigs 
Buster  Brown-style,  with  long  bangs  that  obscured  her  lack 
of  eyebrows.  Her  siblings  could  not  bring  themselves  to  dis- 
cuss in  depth  what  was  happening  to  their  sister.  From  time 
to  time,  Amanda  or  Tony  or  Billie  would  take  note  of  an 
embanassment  that  Kate  had  suffered,  or  some  new  cure, 
but  none  of  them  made  an  effort  to  take  care  of  her.  "It  was  a 
strange  household,"  said  Amanda,  "so  fragmented  and 
wacky.  Our  parents  weren't  there,  and  when  they  came  we 
were  all  clamoring  for  attention.  There  was  no  bonding 
among  the  kids.  We  were  all  looking  out  for  ourselves." 

Understandably  self-conscious  about  her  affliction,  Kate 
nevertheless  performed  well  at  Green  Vale,  a  fashionable 
private  academy  on  Long  Island,  and  at  Madeira,  the  posh 
girls'  boarding  school  in  Virginia.  When  she  reached  com- 
ing-out age,  her  parents  gave  her  a  dinner  at  Greentree,  Jock 
and  Betsey's  Manhasset  home,  followed  by  dancing  at  Ki- 
luna to  Peter  Duchin's  orchestra.  Later  that  year  Kate  en-. 
rolled  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  but  she  never 
completed  her  course  of  studies. 

Inevitably,  a  gulf  grew  between  Babe  and  her  daughter 
Kate.  How  could  a  daughter  so  afflicted  have  failed  to  resent 
a  mother  who  embodied  such  perfection?  "There  was  ;i 
strong  rebellion,"  said  Carter  Burden.  "You  go  against  the 
person  you  care  about  most."  For  seven  years,  Kate  hail 
virtually  nothing  to  do  with  her  mother  or  father.  "Kate 
practically  disappeared,  and  bad-mouthed  Bill  and  Babe  all 
the  while,"  said  Leonora  Hornblow,  the  widow  of  the  Holly- 
wood producer  Arthur  Hornblow.  She  traveled  a  great  deal. 
:  ibbled  in  painting,  and  joined  the  demimonde  of  Manhat 
s  downtown  artistic  community.   She  seemed  to  grow 
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jealous  of  her  dazzlingdaughter 


more  comfortable  with  her  condition;  she  even  painted  por- 
traits of  herself  without  her  wig  and  showed  them  to  friends. 

Kate's  older  brother,  Billie,  suffered  in  his  own  way,  and 
brought  his  parents  just  as  much  heartache  as  Kate  did.  Dur- 
ing childhood,  he  was  a  handsome  combination  of  his  par- 
ents, with  black  hair  and  Babe's  flashing  dark  eyes.  "He 
could  have  been  an  Arabian  prince,"  said  Leonora  Hornblow. 
Shy  and  nervous,  he  bit  his  nails  to  the  quick.  Babe  tended  to 
indulge  him  and  forgive  his  misbehavior  too  readily. 

"I  was  a  strange  child,"  Billie  himself  admitted  in  1977. 
"My  parents  thought  I  was  crazy.  I  was  sent  to  a  psychiatrist 
when  I  was  ten,  got  kicked  out  of  schools,  started  smoking 
dope  when  I  was  sixteen,  and  didn't  have  many  friends."  He 
told  a  reporter,  "My  father  and  I  never  really  got  along.  I 
was  too  weird  for  them  to  believe.  And  of  course  I  wasn't  a 
success.  I  was  different,  that's  all.  I  didn't  want  to  alienate 
my  parents.  I  love  my  parents,  but  I  hated  them,  you  know?  I 
just  left." 

Billie  escaped  to  Europe,  where  he  and  a  friend  made  a 
movie  "based  on  the  surrealistic  viewpoint  of  two  adolescent 
boys  searching  for  meaning.  It  was  highly  autobiographic.  It 
gave  vent  to  all  our  fantasies  and  strangest  thoughts."  He 
"picked  up  a  heavy  amphetamine  habit"  in  Spain,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  "hash  cure"  in  Morocco.  "It  was  lovely," 
he  said.  "You  just  stay  stoned  all  the  time." 

As  a  "combat  cinematographer"  in  Vietnam  in  the  late 
1960s — a  posting  secured  by  his  father — Billie  became  a  reg- 
ular heroin  user  and  was  nearly  court-martialed  for  protesting 
against  the  war.  Instead,  he  was  assigned  to  complete  his 
tour  by  sweeping  floors  in  the  photography  labs. 

Back  in  the  States,  Billie  dropped  out  of  sight — the  most 
extreme  gesture  in  his  lifelong  effort  to  avoid  being  associat- 
ed publicly  with  his  famous  father.  He  rebuilt  an  old  sailboat 
with  a  fiiend  and  sailed  around  the  Florida  Keys,  taking  jobs 
as  a  dolphin  trainer,  yacht  broker,  construction  worker,  pho- 
tographer, and  door-to-door  salesman — sustained  all  the 
while  by  income  from  two  trust  funds.  During  his  stint  in 
Florida  he  bought  a  gold  hoop  earring  for  five  dollars  and 
had  his  left  ear  pierced  so  that  he  could  wear  it  at  all  times. 
"It's  a  symbol  of  freedom,"  he  said. 

Had  Babe  asserted  herself,  she  might  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  the  sad  lives  of  the  Paley  children.  But  she  kept  her 
distance.  "Babe  was  a  warm  person,"  said  a  Paley-family 
intimate.  "But  she  was  afraid." 

Occasionally,  over  the  years,  Babe  made  parental  gestures 
both  grandiose  and  small.  She  arranged  for  Mainbocher,  one 
of  her  favorite  designers,  to  create  a  new  uniform  for  the 
Westover  School  while  Amanda  was  a  student  there.  When 
Billie  was  nine,  Babe  dressed  him  for  Halloween  as  a  pen- 
guin in  black  felt  and  a  white  vest  she  had  made  herself — a 
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feat  that  was  duly  reported  in  Women's  Wear  Daily. 
Whenever  trouble  arose,  Babe's  first  instinct  was  to  send 
her  children  to  therapists  and  psychiatrists  rather  than  to  con- 
front the  problems  on  her  own.  "She  once  told  me  she  did  all 
the  wrong  things,"  said  one  of  her  friends.  "There  were  too 
many  Christmas  gifts  to  compensate  for  the  guilt." 

Behind  the  Platonic  and  publicized  ideal  of  Babe 
Paley  was  the  private  Babe,  disappointed  and 
unappreciated,  pained  and  self-pitying.  Disil- 
lusion with  her  marriage  set  in  quite  early,  ac- 
cording to  her  friends.  "She  wanted  Bill  heart 
and  soul,  and  he  didn't  give  himself  heart  and 
soul,"  said  Marietta  Tree.  "He  loved  Babe 
and  always  will,  but  she  wasn't  the  focus  of  his 
life.  Nor  was  anybody.  That  was  very  hard  for 
Babe  to  accept."  Her  feelings,  according  to  Truman  Capote, 
boiled  down  to  betrayal.  "After  three  years  of  the  marriage 
she  really  almost  wanted  out,"  Capote  once  confided.  "She 
thought  that  he'd  married  her  more  for  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  than  for  herself,  the  idea  that  with  her  came,  you 
know,  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Astor — I  mean,  he  was  get- 
ting the  whole  family."  She  sensed,  in  effect,  that  she  was 
his  possession,  the  most  valued  among  the  precious  objects 
of  exquisitry  in  his  ever  expanding  collection. 

"There  was  a  streak  in  everybody's  mind  about  that  mar- 
riage," said  Diana  Vreeland.  "They  weren't  born  for  each 
other.  They  were  not  ideal.  But  happiness  like  sun  blazing  in 
a  room  was  not  Babe's  disposition.  And  if  she  were  troubled, 
there  was  no  way  she  wore  it  on  her  sleeve."  Indeed,  Babe 
betrayed  none  of  her  growing  unhappiness  to  her  children. 
"I  never  heard  a  cross  word,"  said  Amanda.  "It  was  the 
way  she  was  brought  up.  She  never  criticized  Bill  except 
once  when  she  called  him  'Delinquent  Dads.' 

Babe  suffered  from  severe  migraine  headaches.  They 
would  come  every  four  or  five  months,  and  they  would  last 
two  to  three  days.  "You  could  see  them  coming  on,"  said 
Slim  Keith.  "The  blood  vessel  on  her  forehead  would  begin 
to  pound.  Then  it  was  tippy-toe  time  and  darkened  rooms." 
Babe  once  told  Marietta  Tree  that  she  thought  the  headaches 
resulted  from  her  anxiety  about  neglecting  her  children.  To 
smooth  out  the  edges,  Babe  took  Miltown  tranquilizers,  and 
she  regularly  saw  a  psychiatrist. 

The  one  person  who  witnessed  Babe's  troubles  at  close 
range  was  her  sister  Betsey,  to  whom  she  periodically  ran  in 
tears.  Once,  when  a  floor  lamp  at  Kiluna  got  damaged,  Paley 
demanded  that  it  be  fixed  on  the  double.  While  Babe  was 
trying  to  get  it  repaired,  she  had  to  leave  for  Europe  with 
Bill.  When  they  arrived  home.  Babe  was  still  so  nervous 
about  the  lamp  that  she  called  Betsey  from  the  airport  to  find 
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out  it  the  repairs  had  be  Dieted.  Betsey  reported  that 

they  had  not.  so  Babe  said  Run  over  to  Kiluna  and  get  it 
out  of  the  house.  I  don't  care  I.  it  you  do  with  it.  Just  get 
it  out  of  his  sight. " 

Although  Betsey  w  a;  brated  than  Babe,  it  became 

clear  that  she  had  got  the  better  of  her  sister  in  marrying  Jock 
Whitney:  old  money,  high  .  .  the  grandest  of  American 
homes,  and  a  husband  devoted  to  her  and  her  chil- 

dren. But  when  Bal  e  was  in  pain,  the  two  sisters  pushed 
aside  all  rivalrie:  natural  coolness  toward  Bill 

Paley  would  turn  to  resentment.  Much  of  the  time,  Paley's 
infidelities  were  the  source  of  Babe's  unhappiness,  and  Bet- 
ng  exception  to  his  constant  philandering. 

By  the  mid-1960s  the  Paleys  had  hit  a  turning 
point.  Not  only  had  he  reached  sixty-five,  but 
Babe  had  passed  fifty.  For  both  of  them,  it  was 
a  period  of  doubt  and  searching,  a  time  to  set 
new  ground  rules  for  their  relationship.  They 
continued  to  dominate  their  exclusive  social 
circuit,  but  their  routines  grew  rigid  and  stale. 
Increasingly,  Bill  and  Babe  Paley  led  separate 
lives;  they  had  not  had  sexual  relations  for  well 
over  a  decade.  Each  of  them  seemed  to  be  setting  the  stage 
for  the  final  act. 

Babe  was  an  icon,  Bill  Paley's  perfect  jewel,  and  the  role 
was  a  demanding  one.  The  pressure  showed  in  her  incessant 
smoking;  she  was  up  to  more  than  two  packs  of  L  &  M's  a  day. 
Paley,  said  Horst,  "wore  her  down.  He  was  a  bit  too  much 
in  command.  She  was  not  happy.  He  kept  her  too  busy. 
'Look  at  the  list  of  what  I  have  to  do,'  she  would  say."  Babe 
took  her  perfectionism  to  extraordinary  lengths.  "She  ran 
establishments,  not  families,"  said  Walter  Thayer's  wife, 
Jeanne.  Babe  was  so  meticulous  that  she  asked  her  secretar- 
ies to  snip  off  the  edges  of  stamps  when  they  were  addressing 
envelopes  for  invitations. 

Relations  with  her  children  weighed  on  her  as  well.  By  the 
late  sixties,  the  Paleys'  estrangement  from  their  two  young- 
est children,  Kate  and  Billie,  was  complete.  Kate  was  living 
the  bohemian  life  in  lower  Manhattan.  Billie  had  entered  his 
drifting  phase  and  was  crippled  by  heroin  addiction.  (Much 
later,  after  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  yachtsman  and  real- 
estate  broker,  he  would  kick  the  habit  and  become  a  drug- 
treatment  counselor.) 

At  ame  time,  P  he  drew  closer  to  Tony.  On  many 

evenings  hi    would  j  for  a  drink.  But  the  more  she 

leaned  on  Tony,  the  mo  ttful  Paley  became.  "Tony 

knew  all,"  said  "and  Tony  and  Bill  had  a 

stormy  time  as  a  resu; 

Ironically,  in  1965,  hildren  had  all 

left  home,  the  Paleys  b  ent.  Unlike  the 

small  pied-a-terre  they  had  oades  when 

the  children  were  relegated  ent  had 

room  for  all.  More  to  the  ponu  x  at 

820  Fifth  Avenue  overlooked  Ceu 
required  for  grand  entertaining.  Pak  easured  art  col 

tion  made  the  apartment  one  of  Mu  in's  showpla 

The  living  room  alone  held  Van  Gogh  lerwoman  at 

Aries,  Toulouse-Lautrec's  Montmartre  Madam 


Still  Life,  Rousseau's  Vase  of  Flowers,  Monet's  Deux  Roses 
sur  une  Nappe,  and  Gauguin's  Queen  of  the  Areois. 

Babe  went  out  every  morning,  usually  before  ten.  "She 
once  told  me  she  liked  to  get  out  early,  because  she  wasn't 
ready  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  all  the  help,"  said  her 
friend  Jeanne  Murray  Vanderbilt.  Sometimes  she  was  driven 
to  the  Art  Students  League,  where  she  took  classes  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  sculpture.  Babe  was  one  of  the  original 
Ladies  Who  Lunqh.  "She  was  always  shopping,"  said  one 
of  her  former  servants.  "She  Christmas-shopped  all  year. 
She  always  had  a  purpose.  There  were  certain  places  that  she 
had  to  get  to  first.  She  was  always  trying  to  find  things 
before  her  sisters  did." 

On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  Babe  visited  her  hairdresser — 
for  years  Kenneth,  then  later  Monsieur  Marc.  At  Monsieur 
Marc's  Madison  Avenue  salon  she  would  have  a  surprisingly 
hearty  lunch — perhaps  a  smoked-salmon-and-cream-cheese 
sandwich  and  a  bottle  of  beer  from  William  Poll's  gourmet 
shop  nearby.  During  her  hours  at  the  beauty  salon,  she  read 
novels,  few  of  which  she  ever  seemed  to  finish. 

In  earlier  years  Babe's  devotion  to  Paley  had  been  easy  to 
understand.  She  was  enthralled  with  him,  perhaps  even  gen- 
uinely in  love  with  him.  But  as  she  reached  middle  age,  love 
turned  to  convenience.  The  marriage  now  rested  on  habit, 
creature  comforts,  and  a  shared  social  life.  Her  identity  too 
had  changed:  to  the  public  she  had  become  Babe  Paley,  and 
she  was  content  with  the  status  that  the  name  conferred.  But 
Babe  Paley  knew  she  had  made  a  Faustian  pact.  To  be  ad- 
mired in  public,  in  private  she  had  to  endure  her  husband's 
belittling  demands  as  well  as  his  infidelities.  Only  later 
would  she  come  to  grips  with  what  she  had  given  up. 

For  companionship,  warmth,  and  fun.  Babe  counted  on  a 
devoted  circle  of  friends,  male  and  female.  Those  closest  to 
her  included  fashionable  society  women  such  as  Jeanne  Mur- 
ray Vanderbilt,  C.  Z.  Guest,  Josie  Blair,  Katherine  "K.K." 
Auchincloss,  Janie  Choate,  Louise  Melhado,  Franchise  de  la 
Renta,  and  Slim  Keith.  Although  Irene  Selznick  had  di- 
vorced Bill's  close  friend  David,  she  stayed  an  intimate 
friend  of  Babe's. 

Babe  also  had  a  coterie  of  single  men,  platonic  compan- 
ions known  for  their  urbanity,  wit,  and  entertaining  gossip. 
Called  variously  "walkers"  or  "laughing  men,"  these 
friends  included  Horace  Kelland,  whose  father,  Clarence 
Kelland,  had  made  a  fortune  writing  adventure  novels  about 
the  West;  Peter  Glenville,  the  English  stage  and  film  direc- 
tor; and  Charles  Ryskamp,  for  years  director  of  the  Picrpont 
Morgan  Library  in  New  York.  Also  among  them  was  Truman 
Capote,  who  ingratiated  himself  so  skillfully  that  Babe  opened 
up  to  him  as  a  confidant.  Babe's  laughing  men  occupied  an 
important  place  in  her  life.  Because  they  didn't  pursue  her 
sexually,  they  never  threatened  Paley,  but  they  could  compli- 
ment her  and  attend  to  her  in  a  way  that  women  could  not. 

How  did  she  cope  with  all  those  years  of  sexual  rejection? 
During  the  sixties,  there  were  wispy  rumors  of  one  or  two 
fleeting  affairs.  Capote  said  Babe  had  a  romance  lor  several 
months  with  an  American  ambassador  to  an  Eastern  Europe 
an  country.  Other  friends  talked  about  a  time  during  the 
sixties  when  Babe  seemed  smitten  with  the  scion  of  a  Euro 
b  inking  family.  Babe  even  thought  briefly  of  leaving 
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Paley  for  the  banker.  While  she  was  weighing  what  to  do, 
she  called  an  old  friend,  a  single  man,  and  asked  him  to 
accompany  her  on  a  ten-day  trip  to  France.  "During  the  ten 
days,  she  never  mentioned  Bill  Paley  once,"  the  friend  re- 
called. "Clearly  to  a  friend  having  a  problem. 
Bui  she  asked  only  one  leading  question:  'How  much  do  you 
have  a  year.'"  She  said,  'Could  '  live  on  that  much?'  She  was 
thinking  that  if  she  divorc  d  Bill,  how  much  she  would  need. 
Bill  Paley  nevei  forj  for  tha'  trip."  In  the  end,  Babe 
was  too  w  k  and  too  dependent  on  Paley  to  go  through  with 
a  messj   livorce 

By  nearly  all  accounts  she  remained  otherwise  faithful — 
more  out  of  fear  than  anything  else.  Paley  was,  after  all, 
fiercely  possessive.  "If  he  had  known  she  seriously  looked 
at  another  man,  he  would  have  acted  like  a  Mafia  don,"  said 
one  of  Paley's  close  friends.  "I  would  not  think  she  got  in 
very  deep,"  said  Irene  Selznick.  "It  was  too  risky.  Bill  was 
too  clever." 

Many  of  Babe's  friends  believed  that  her  sexual  isolation 
from  Paley  never  particularly  bothered  her — that  she  slipped 
quite  easily  into  celibacy.  Other  friends  went  further  and 
concluded  she  was  asexual.  Still,  being  spurned  by  her  hus- 
band had  to  have  hurt  her  pride.  "It  was  very  tough  on  her 
because  he  wasn't  interested  in  her  in  that  way  anymore," 
said  one  close  friend.  "It  wasn't  that  she  denied  him.  He  just 
lost  interest.  It  must  have  been  wounding."  Her  self-image 
seemed  to  suffer  as  a  result.  "She  was  so  chic  and  so  stylish 
and  so  beautiful,"  said  a  friend.  "But  she  felt  she  did  not 
attract  men." 

Paley  was  as  lusty  and  indefatigable  as  Babe  was  cool  and 
proper.  His  conquests  were  on  the  order  of  models  and  star- 
lets, even  shopgirls  in  expensive  stores.  On  visits  to  Holly- 
wood, said  former  CBS  program  executive  Michael  Dann, 
"Paley  was  fucking  around,  but  he  was  discreet."  His  wom- 
en tended,  according  to  one  friend,  to  be  "sexy  but  tarty- 
looking." 

From  time  to  time  a  famous  name  would  surface.  There 
were  rumors  in  the  sixties  that  Paley  was  having  an  affair 
with  Marilyn  Monroe.  Babe  even  braced  him  about  it,  threat- 
ening to  bail  out  of  a  planned  trip  to  Hollywood  because  it 
would  involve  attending  a  party  with  Monroe.  Paley  was 
able  to  convince  his  wife  that  he  had  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  famous  star.  Babe  accompanied  him  to  the  coast 
after  all,  but  they  stayed  away  from  the  party.  The  link  with 
Monroe  was  one  instance  where  Paley's  legend  as  a  Lothario 
ran  ahead  of  reality. 

Paley's  pursuits  had  misogynist  overtones.  One  friend 
said,  "He  was  not  a  woman  lover,  he  was  a  womanizer." 
His  were  not  affairs  of  the  heart.  Whether  he  was  motivated 
more  by  sex  or  ego  is  hard  to  tell,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  had  a  teenager's  enthusiasm.  Twenty  years  after  the  fact, 
he  would  boast  to  a  girlfriend  about  a  particularly  thrilling 
assignation  he  supposedly  had  had  in  the  sixties.  Standing  at 
the  counter  in  Cartier  jewelers  on  Fifth  Avenue  one  day,  he 
noticed  a  beautiful  woman  nearby.  When  Paley  returned  to 
his  office,  the  salesman  from  Cartier  called.  "Then  was  a 
woman  standing  next  to  you,"  said  the  salesman.  "She 
would  like  to  give  you  her  telephone  number. ' '  Paley  took  it 
and  called  her  immediately.  She  refused  to  give  him  her  name, 


but  told  him  to  come  to  her  room  at  the  Plaza  hotel.  "If  you  will 
never  try  to  reach  me  again,  I  will  spend  the  afternoon  with 
you,"  she  said.  Paley  agreed  and  hurried  to  the  Plaza.  Re- 
counting the  tale  to  his  1980s  girlfriend,  Paley  said  the  after- 
noon was  "wonderful,  a  total  fantasy.  She  was  gorgeous." 

Early  in  January  1974,  a  small  tumor  was  discov- 
ered on  one  of  Babe  Paley's  lungs.  On  January 
18,  Dr.,  Paul  Ebert  of  New  York  Hospital  re- 
moved one-third  of  the  lung.  The  tumor  was  ma- 
lignant, but  her  doctors  were  hopeful  that  sur- 
gery had  checked  the  cancer. 
Babe  managed  to  keep  up  their  entertaining — 
less  frequently  than  before  but  just  as  perfectly. 
She  even  gained  weight  and  ate  chocolates  avid- 
ly. Then,  in  the  spring  of  1975,  another  tumor  appeared,  and 
the  rest  of  her  right  lung  was  removed  on  May  12.  That 
summer  the  Paleys  gave  up  their  customary  European  travels 
to  stay  in  the  Southampton  villa  owned  by  their  friends  Mica 
and  Ahmet  Ertegun.  The  heat  was  blistering,  and  Paley 
bought  an  air  conditioner  for  every  room  in  the  Erteguns' 
house.  Exhausted  and  ill,  Babe  took  long  naps  and  visited 
quietly  with  friends. 

Bill  Paley  now  faced  the  prospect  that  his  fifty-eight-year- 
old  wife  could  die,  leaving  him  alone  in  his  old  age.  His 
perfectly  constructed  world  threatened  to  unravel.  So  accus- 
tomed to  controlling  virtually  every  aspect  of  his  existence, 
Paley  worked  furiously  to  conquer  Babe's  illness.  "He  was 
motivated  by  concern  for  her,"  recalled  Kidder  Meade,  his 
public-relations  man.  "But  he  also  was  confronted  by  some- 
thing he  couldn't  control.  He  had  an  extreme  impatience  for 
any  failure." 

Paley  combed  the  globe  for  cures,  traveling  abroad  to  con- 
fer with  doctors,  and  importing  experts  from  Scandinavia 
and  elsewhere.  He  read  books  and  articles  about  cancer  and 
used  his  position  as  a  trustee  at  Columbia  University  to  probe 
every  conceivable  contact  there.  "He  drove  the  Columbia 
medical  school  crazy,"  recalled  Meade.  Once,  he  dispatched 
a  CBS  newsman  in  Paris  to  investigate  an  obscure  clinic  in 
Switzerland. 

During  this  period,  each  public  sighting  of  Babe  was  cause 
for  celebration  in  gossip  columns  and  the  pages  of  Women's 
Wear  Daily.  "Babe's  back,"  crowed  one  typical  item  in 
May  1976,  noting  her  appearance  at  the  fashionable  Regine's 
restaurant  to  eat  salmon  and  chat  with  decorator  Vincent 
Fourcade:  "Paley  sauntered  out  in  her  black  chiffon  shirt  and 
slim-legged  pants,  her  earlobes  and  fingers  carrying  the  weight 
of  huge  white  pearls  encircled  by  marquise  diamond  settings. " 
Paley  became  ferociously  protective.  At  the  outset,  Babe 
was  pleasantly  surprised  and  genuinely  grateful  for  her  hus- 
band's newfound  attentiveness.  "I  had  no  idea  he  cared  so 
much,"  she  told  Slim  Keith  after  her  first  operation.  "He 
had  every  meal  in  that  awful  hospital  with  me."  Recalled 
Slim,  "The  fact  that  he  was  giving  her  that  much  time  Babe 
found  extraordinary . ' ' 

But  after  several  months  Babe  adopted  some  atypical  new 
attitudes.  To  close  friends,  she  began  to  question  the  choices 
she  had  made  in  her  life  and  to  contemplate  a  new  course 
Saying  her  artistic  talent  had  been  thwarted,  she  considered 
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up  a  studio  outside  their  apartment  and  spending 

h  of  her  free  time  sculpting  and  drawing.  For  the  first  time. 

she  dropped  her  propriety  and  openly  eriticized  her  husband. 

One  senior  CBS  executive  was  stunned  when  Babe  first  called 

him  to  ask.  "What's  the  old  S.O.B.  doing  today?" 

Her  mood  was  hardly  improved  by  the  publication  in  Es- 
quire late  in  1975  of  Truman  Capote's  "La  Cote  Basque, 
1965,"  which  recounted  a  sordid  sexual  tale  about  a  "con- 
glomateur"  named  Sidney  Dillon  whose  resemblance  to  Pa- 
ley  was  purely  intentional.  In  the  view  of  Capote  biographer 
Gerald  Clarke,  Capote's  tale  was  a  form  of  revenge.  "Now 
that  she  was  dying,"  wrote  Clarke,  Capote  "was  avenging 
her  in  the  one  way  he  knew  how:  by  holding  up  to  ridicule 
the  man  who  had  caused  her  so  much  hurt." 

Babe,  said  New  York  Times  social  columnist  Charlotte 
Curtis,  was  "devastated"  by  the  treachery  of  Capote,  to 
whom  she  had  confided  her  secrets  over  the  years.  She  could 
never  forgive  him,  explained  Babe's  friend  Jean  Stein,  because 
of  her  ingrained  loyalty  to  family.  "Truman  didn't  understand 
the  kind  of  woman  she  was,  that  she  would  have  to  be  loyal  first 
to  her  husband,  and  that  Truman  would  be  left  out." 

For  a  time,  in  1976  and  1977,  it  seemed  that 
Babe's  cancer  had  stabilized.  In  the  summer  of 
1977,  she  wrote  Irene  Selznick  from  the  Guin- 
ness yacht  off  Saint-Tropez  to  say,  "So  far,  so 
good — never  slept  so  much  in  my  life.  Bill  in 
very  good  humor." 
That  autumn  she  went  into  a  decline.  The  can- 
cer had  invaded  her  central  nervous  system,  and 
Paley,  determined  to  supervise  her  tests  and 
treatments,  cut  his  schedule  at  CBS,  coming  in  only  three  or 
four  days  a  week.  Even  then,  Paley  was  on  the  phone  with 
doctors  or  checking  in  at  home,  where  he  had  nurses  on 
round-the-clock  shifts.  When  they  tried  to  have  a  dinner  par- 
ty for  close  friends  or  family,  Paley  often  presided  alone, 
while  Babe  ate  on  a  tray  in  her  room.  Afterward,  the  guests 
would  file  to  her  bedside  for  a  visit. 

The  daughter  of  a  doctor,  Babe  took  a  stoic,  almost  clini- 
cal attitude  toward  her  condition.  She  spoke  authoritatively 
about  her  treatment  and  prognosis.  She  was  alarmingly  thin, 
and  she  wore  knits  by  Valentino  to  hide  her  skeletal  appear- 
ance. The  drugs  and  radiation  made  her  hair  fall  out.  "Oh 
God,  now  I  know  what  Kate  went  through,"  she  said  one 
day  while  studying  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  held  by  her 
maid.  When  she  wasn't  wearing  a  wig,  Babe  would  artfully 
knot  a  chiffon  scarf  around  her  head  like  a  turban. 

A  stream  of  friends  came  to  see  her.  In  the  morning,  her 
secretary  would  type  up  a  list  of  the  day's  visitors  and  place 
it  inside  a  picture  frame  at  her  bedside.  Babe  also  stayed  in 
touch  with  her  two  sisters,  mostly  by  telephone.  Widowed 
by  her  second  husband,  the  painter  James  Fosburgh,  Minnie 
was  stricken  with  cancer,  too,  and  Betsey  ended  up  spending 
more  time  with  her  than  with  Babe.  When  Minnie  felt  able, 
she  would  come  by.  Babe's  son  Tony  visited  every  day,  and 
for  the  first  time  Babe  and  Amanda  drew  close. 

Amanda's  glossy  marriage  to  Carter  Burden  had  broken  up 
in  1972  when  she  sued  him  for  divorce  on  their  eighth  anni- 
versary,  charging   "cruel   and   inhuman  treatment."   Dis- 
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mayed  to  find  her  marriage  on  the  same  track  as  her 
mother's,  Amanda  did  what  her  mother  had  found  impossi- 
ble. "For  a  long  time  she  didn't  have  the  desire  to  see  me," 
recalled  Amanda.  "It  is  a  very  weird  thing  to  have  your 
mother  not  want  to  see  you.  But  that  changed  in  the  last  three 
months  of  her  life.  She  waited  for  my  visits.  She  would  walk 
with  me.  Those  moments  were  terrific  for  me." 

Babe's  stepchildren,  Hilary  and  Jeffrey,  also  came  by,  as 
did  Billie,  after  he  realized  the  gravity  of  his  mother's  ill- 
ness. Only  Kate  stayed  away,  resisting  written  entreaties 
from  both  her  mother  and  her  father. 

Aware  that  her  time  was  limited,  Babe  had  all  her  jewelry 
brought  to  her  from  the  bank  vaults.  For  several  days  she  sat 
on  her  bed  amid  heaps  of  necklaces,  rings,  pins,  and  brace- 
lets sparkling  with  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  sapphires,  and 
emeralds,  examining  each  piece  and  making  notes  about  who 
would  get  what.  She  kept  a  stack  of  file  cards  on  which  she 
wrote  all  her  bequests — to  friends  as  well  as  relatives.  "She 
cared  so  much  about  who  got  left  what,"  said  Irene  Selz- 
nick. "I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  talked  as  much  as  Babe 
did  about  that." 

Babe  went  to  Lyford  Cay  for  the  last  time  at  Christmas  in 
1977.  By  then  she  was  extremely  weak.  She  had  to  lie 
down — covered  with  her  new,  $15,000  full-length  blond 
Russian-sable  coat — for  the  entire  trip  aboard  the  gleaming 
white  CBS  plane.  Her  son  Billie  flew  in  from  Washington, 
where  he  had  settled  down  as  a  novice  restaurateur.  She  was 
overjoyed  to  see  him,  although  his  brooding  intensity — not 
to  mention  his  beard,  long  hair,  and  gold  hoop  earring — 
clearly  irritated  his  father. 

At  the  end  of  their  vacation,  the  Paleys  were  hit  with  a 
horrible  shock.  Jeff  Byers,  the  thirty-eight-year-old  husband 
of  Paley 's  daughter  Hilary,  leapt  to  his  death  from  their  Man- 
hattan apartment  early  in  the  morning  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
With  the  children  still  asleep  upstairs,  Hilary  had  come  down 
to  make  breakfast  and  felt  a  blast  of  cold  air  from  her  hus- 
band's open  office  window.  His  suicide  note  mentioned 
"business  problems."  Many  of  their  friends  felt  that  Byers 
strove  too  hard  to  emulate  Paley 's  way  of  life.  "Jeff  desper- 
ately wanted  to  be  like  him,"  said  Paley's  first  wife,  Doro- 
thy. Several  times  when  Byers  had  come  up  short,  his  father- 
in-law  had  bailed  him  out. 

As  Babe's  illness  worsened  in  the  early  months  of  1978, 
her  mood  toward  her  husband  became  overtly  hostile.  She 
took  to  referring  to  him  as  "Paley."  "They  are  trying  to  bake 
this  out  of  me,"  she  said  of  the  radiation  to  one  friend.  "They, 
are  baking  me  in  ovens.  Paley  won't  tell  me  what  they  are 
doing.  I  don't  have  a  say  in  anything  about  my  life." 

In  Paley's  presence,  she  unleashed  a  flood  of  recrimina- 
tions. Those  who  witnessed  her  anger  were  shocked  by  its 
bitterness.  "She  complained  that  she  had  knuckled  under, 
that  she  had  done  too  many  things  that  he  wanted  her  to  do," 
recalled  one  man.  "Everything  that  she  harbored  against  him 
came  out.  She  knew  she  was  dying.  She  didn't  have  anything 
to  lose." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Babe  Paley  had  the  upper 
hand  in  their  marriage.  She  was  the  focal  point,  and  he  re 
ceded  to  the  sidelines.  Instead  of  fleeing  or  lighting  back. 
Bill  Paley  took  the  abuse.  He  remained  patient  and  attentive 
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more  she  abused  him,  the  more  devoted  he  became. 

He  was  devastated.''  recalled  Amanda.  "He  was  in  tears 
many  limes  from  March  to  July." 

Ycl  lus  agony  could  not  override  his  old  habits.  "He 
found  another  girl  during  that  time,"  said  Charlotte  Curtis. 
"He  wasn't  visible  or  unkind,  and  he  did  spend  the  rest  of 
the  time  with  Babe."  The  other  girl  was  half  Babe's  age, 
thirty-year-old  Jan  Cushing,  a  blonde  woman-about-town 
with  intense  social  ambitions.  They  met  in  February  in  Man- 
hattan at  the  fashionable  Hewitt  School  for  girls,  where  his 
granddaughter  and  Cushing's  goddaughter  were  in  a  play. 
When  he  introduced  himself,  she  replied,  "We  have  two 
things  in  common."  "What  are  they?"  asked  Paley.  "We 
are  both  Jewish  and  both  married  to  Cushings."  Paley  roared 
with  laughter  and  asked  for  her  phone  number — as  his 
daughter  Hilary  stood  nearby. 

Cushing  was  in  the  midst  of  getting  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  Frederick,  who  came  from  a  prominent  Long  Is- 
land family  unrelated  to  Babe.  "Bill  couldn't  believe  Babe 
was  dying,"  she  said.  "He  didn't  want  to  face  it.  He  felt,  in 
a  selfish  way,  How  could  she  leave  me  when  I  need  her  so 
much,  when  I  have  not  yet  even  retired?"  Convinced  that  he 
wasn't  "thinking  properly,"  she  told  him  in  the  late  spring 
that  they  should  stop  seeing  each  other.  He  agreed,  and  the 
relationship  ended. 

Babe  took  to  her  bed  that  Easter,  and  in  the  following 
months  spent  much  of  her  time  sleeping.  "Softly,"  her  King 
Charles  spaniel,  was  usually  at  her  feet.  She  used  oxygen  to 
assist  her  breathing,  but  refused  to  be  hooked  up  to  a  lot  of 
tubes.  To  ease  her  pain,  she  was  given  frequent  shots  of 
morphine.  In  early  June,  Babe  entered  the  terminal  stage  of  her 
illness.  At  her  request,  her  doctors  began  gradually  withdraw- 
ing nutrition  so  that  her  life  would  not  be  prolonged  artificially. 

Still  unwilling  to  give  up  his  quest,  Paley  located  a  doctor 
in  Philadelphia  offering  an  experimental  treatment.  The  new 
doctor  ordered  Babe's  nutrition  boosted,  and  dispatched  his 
nurses  to  New  York  by  train.  They  brought  glass  vials  filled 
with  the  medication  that  they  would  inject  daily.  "It  was  a 
painful  period  for  everyone,"  recalled  Amanda.  "Before 
that  my  mother  had  been  mellow,  but  when  they  started  the 
medication,  she  had  to  walk  to  get  her  lung  working  again. 
She  was  very  brave,  but  after  three  weeks  we  knew  it 
wouldn't  work." 

In  mid- June,  Babe  made  her  final  visit  to  Kiluna,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  Tony,  and  Amanda.  They  drove  her 
around  the  grounds  in  a  golf  cart.  Gardening  had  been  a 
lifelong  passion;  now,  having  savored  her  artfully  planted 
woodland  glen  for  the  last  time,  she  retreated  in  exhaustion 
to  a  sofa  in  the  library. 

During  her  periods  of  consciousness,  Babe  took  care  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  friends.  After  a  hiatus  of  seven  years, 
she  called  her  former  hairdresser,  Kenneth,  and  asked  to  be 
remembered  to  each  of  his  employees.  She  invited  others  to 
tea  or  lunch  at  her  bedside.  "She  knew  she  was  dying,  but 
she  didn't  talk  about  it,"  said  Aline,  Countess  of  Roma- 
nones.  "She  gave  me  pointers  about  makeup." 

Lying  on  her  floral  Porthault  sheets,  she  looked  as  beauti- 
ful as  ever.  "Her  face  never  changed.  It  didn't  get  all  drawn 
in,"  said  one  Paley-family  intimate.  "It  was  odd,"  recalled 
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another  friend,  "but  when  she  was  dying  she  had  no  faith,  no 
religion.  She  didn't  believe  in  another  world  or  a  higher 
plane.  She  was  the  doctor's  daughter — down-to-earth  in 
her  lack  of  belief.  Her  death  was  painful  for  that  reason. 
She  had  not  a  glimmer  of  having  a  soul.  Still,  she  was  very 
courageous." 

On  July  5,  Babe's  sixty-third  birthday,  she  hovered  close 
enough  to  death  for  her  family  to  summon  Kate,  who  had 
agreed  to  come  only  at  the  final  moment.  Babe  was  semicon- 
scious, but  she  talked  a  bit,  and  she  recognized  her  long- 
estranged  daughter.  Babe  had  wrapped  her  head  in  a  chiffon 
turban,  and  she  wore  a  beautiful  lace  bed  jacket.  She  uttered 
no  complaint.  Even  at  the  very  end,  with  a  shaky  hand,  Babe 
Paley  put  on  her  makeup. 

Paley  and  the  children  sat  on  her  bed,  paralyzed  with  sad- 
ness. Their  vigil  lasted  until  early  the  next  morning,  when 
she  died  with  Amanda  holding  her  hand.  Moments  later.  Bill 
Paley  picked  up  the  phone  to  call  Steve  Ross,  then  chair- 
man of  Warner  Communications;  he  was  dating  Amanda  at 
the  time  and  would  marry  her  a  year  later.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  career,  Ross  had  been  an  undertaker.  "Call  me 
when  it  is  over  and  I'll  be  there,"  he  had  said  to  Amanda. 
Arriving  within  minutes,  Ross  said,  "If  you  go  out  of  the 
bedroom,  I  will  take  care  of  it  all."  So  the  family  filed 
out,  leaving  a  silver-haired  movie  mogul  to  tend  to  Babe 
Paley's  lifeless  body. 

On  a  shimmering  afternoon  several  days  later,  four  hun- 
dred mourners,  including  three  Rockefellers,  a  Harriman, 
and  a  Vanderbilt,  came  at  noon  to  pay  their  respects  at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  in  Manhasset.  They  were  escorted  down 
the  aisle  by  ushers  including  Oscar  de  la  Renta  and  Horace 
Kelland.  The  family  walked  in,  led  by  Paley  in  a  dark  suit 
tailored  by  Huntsman  in  London.  "I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
such  a  sad  face  as  Bill's,"  recalled  Leonora  Hornblow.  "He 
was  very  controlled — no  tears — and  he  walked  straight." 
The  Reverend  Frank  N.  Johnston  read  the  eulogy,  a  collabo- 
rative effort  by  Paley,  Slim  Keith,  and  Irene  Selznick  that 
praised  Babe  as  "a  beacon  of  perfection  in  this  era  of  casual 
convenience." 

After  the  forty-minute  service  of  Scripture  readings  and 
sturdy  hymns,  several  hundred  of  Babe's  friends  assembled 
at  Kiluna  for  an  alfresco  luncheon.  Like  the  service,  the 
gathering  had  been  meticulously  planned  by  Babe  in  the  last 
year  of  her  life.  Waiters  stood  underneath  the  columned 
portico  holding  silver  trays  of  champagne  and  Babe's  fa- 
vorite wine,  Pouilly-Fume  de  Ladoucette.  The  rooms  over- 
flowed with  more  than  $1,500  worth  of  flowers,  all 
selected  by  Babe. 

Bill  Paley,  three  months  from  his  seventy-seventh  birth- 
day, stood  for  the  entire  afternoon  and  greeted  guests.  He 
appeared  dignified,  composed,  and  strong,  the  complete 
American  gentleman. 

"At  the  end  I  looked  around  to  thank  Babe  for  the  wonder- 
ful afternoon.  It  was  as  if  she  was  there,"  said  Slim  Keith. 
But  some  guests  had  more  than  Babe's  memory  on  then 
minds  that  day.  Sitting  at  one  of  the  tables,  the  photographci 
Horst  was  stunned  to  hear,  not  from  one  but  from  a  BUCCes 
sion  of  women  who  wandered  over  and  whispered  as  they 
glanced  in  Paley's  direction,  "I'm  going  to  marry  him."  I  I 
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"It's  the  kind  of 
car  that  lures 
you  into  sporty 
driving,"  Weir 
said  after 
spending  time 
with  the  Carrera  2 
Tiptronic. 


or  about  as  long  as  the  Grateful 
Dead  has  been  the  top  cult  rock  band, 
the  Porsche  911  has  been  the  great  cult 
sports  car.  The  immediate  precursor  to 
today's  911  was  a  version  of  the  car 
James  Dean  crashed  and  killed  himself 
in  during  the  mid-fifties.  There  has  tra- 
ditionally been  no  area  of  compromise 
with  either  the  car  or  the  band,  but  re- 
cently both  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
same  marketing  predicament:  how  to 
reach  out  to  a  wider  audience  without 
abandoning  the  hard  core  of  loyal  fol- 
lowers. Their  solutions  were  similar. 
The  Dead  repositioned  themselves  by 
going  into  the  studio  and  recording  a 
rather  generic  album  of  pop  tunes  that 
led  to  increased  radio  airplay.  At  live 
concerts,  which  are  now  in  stadiums  and 
large  arenas,  they  revert  to  their  distinc- 
tive rambling,  improvised  sound.  The  tin- 
kering the  Germans  did  with  their  classic 
was  more  subtle.  In  1989,  Porsche,  the 
last  great  sports-car  company  to  remain  in 
private  hands,  smoothed  out  the  rough 
edges  of  the  9 1 1  and  sent  over  a  new  four- 
wheel-drive,  five-speed  model,  the  Car- 
rera 4.  This  year  its  two-wheel-drive 
sibling,  the  Carrera  2,  arrived  here  bear- 
ing a  "Tiptronic  Dual  Function"  trans- 
mission, i.e.,  an  automatic  that  can  be 
switched  into  a  manual  mode.  An  auto- 
matic 91 1  is  news,  because  ostensibly  no 
Porsche  enthusiast  would  ever  want  one, 
although  the  Carrera  2's  automatic  is  bril- 
liantly engineered.  The  car  is  supposed  to 
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A  BISEXUAL 
PORSCHE 

The  Grateful  Dead  s 

Bob  Weir 

gets  down  in  the  new 

Carrera  2  with  a 

Tiptronic  Dual  Function 

transmission 

BY  MARK  GINSBURG 


appeal  to  American  couples,  since  many 
women  here,  presumably,  don't  like  stick 
shifts.  The  Tiptronic  is  something  for  ev- 
erybody. (A  fully  manual  Carrera  2  is  also 
available.) 

The  car  we  lent  to  Grateful  Dead  gui- 
tarist and  singer  Bob  Weir  was  a 
bright-red  911  Carrera  2  Tiptronic. 
Weir  owns  a  BMW  535i  sedan,  and  he 
was  drawn  to  the  flashy  little  Porsche, 


which  offered  him  a  very  different  driv- 
ing experience.  "I  had  some  dangerous 
fun  in  this  car,"  he  reported.  "The 
ballyhoo  about  its  handling  is  probably 
well  deserved.  It's  a  demanding  automo- 
bile." We  were  motoring  along  a  road 
of  threaded  switchbacks  up  to  Weir's 
house,  which  juts  out  from  the  wooded 
mountainside  near  Mill  Valley,  a  for- 
merly bohemian  and  now  affluent  en- 
clave outside  of  San  Francisco  where  he 
has  lived  for  twenty  years.  The  road  be- 
came steeper  and  steeper,  and  Weir, 
whose  BMW  is  a  stick,  was  still  feeling 
a  little  uncomfortable  with  the  Tiptronic. 
"Anyplace  where  there's  traffic  conges- 
tion, this  transmission  makes  sense,  but 
it's  not  like  a  manual  transmission.  It 
doesn't  shift  when  you  want  to  shift,  it 
shifts  when  it  wants  to  shift.  And  it  can 
take  a  moment  or  two — see?"  Weir  was 
operating  the  car  in  the  "manual" 
mode.  The  gearshift  lever  mounted  on 
the  floor  console  between  the  front  seats 
has  two  gates:  the  traditional  slot  is  aug- 
mented by  a  parallel  track  that  the  driver 
can  slide  the  lever  over  to.  The  second 
track  is  for  manual  shifting,  without  a 
clutch.  One  simply  tips  the  gearshift  for- 
ward to  move  to  a  higher  gear,  and 
backward  to  shift  to  a  lower  gear 

It  sounds  contrived,  but  the  Tiptronic 
system  really  does  have  many  of  the  al 
tributes  of  a  manual  transmission,  pal 
ticularly  once  you  get  used  to  the  ah 

sence  of  a  clutch   it's  not  just  a  preten 
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A  16-valve,  dual-overhead-cam,  fuel-injected  ragtop  with  front-wheel  drive,  power  steering,  brakes,  windows  and  mirrors. 

Call  1-800-446-8888  for  lots  of  thick  reading  material. 

$12,588* 

*M  S  R  P.  Prices  higher  in  New  York.  Taxes,  title,  destination  charges  extio. 
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Buckle  up-together  we  can  save  lives. 
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tious  version  ol  existing 
three  or  four-speed  auto- 
matics. Porsches  arc  de- 
signed to  be  driven  last,  at 
the  peak  ranges  of  their 
performance  curves;  under 
these  circumstances  it 
would  be  far  too  easy  to 
damage  the  engine  of  a  tra- 
ditional automatic  by  hold- 
ing it  in  second  gear  when 
the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  demands  that  it 
be  placed  in  third.  Also, 
with  conventional  auto- 
matics, one  can  easily 
slide  into  the  wrong  gear 
by  applying  too  much 
pressure  to  the  lever.  With 
the  Tiptronic,  you  can't 
blow  out  the  engine,  be- 
cause it  won't  let  you:  a 
microcomputer  delays 
your  ill-timed  shift  until 
the  engine  speed  is  suitable.  The  joy  of 
driving  the  Carrera  2  is  in  watching  the 
tachometer  (an  enormous  dial  directly  in 
the  driver's  line  of  vision),  listening  to 
the  speed  of  the  engine,  and  finding  the 
precise  moment  when  it's  appropriate  to 
shift,  before  the  computer  does  it  for 
you.  But  after  spending  several  days 
with  the  car.  Weir  had  reservations.  "To 
have  to  run  it  through  all  sorts  of  com- 
puter circuitry  to  prevent  the  driver  from 
blowing  up  the  engine  is  an  inherently 
flawed  situation,"  he  decided.  "That 
little  hesitation  between  the  time  you  tell 
it  to  shift  and  when  it  shifts  takes  getting 
used  to.  You  learn  to  work  with  it,  I 
suppose,  and  if  I  were  living  in  L.A.  this 
would  be  a  whole  lot  more  attractive  to 
me.  If  I  wanted  to  take  it  up  to  Mulhol- 
land  Drive  and  bat  it  around,  I'd  put  it  in 
the  Tiptronic  slot."  (The  "hesitation" 
Weir  was  talking  about  was  hard  for  me 
to  detect,  but  if  it  existed  it  might  have 
been  a  consequence  of  the  workout  the 
Road  &  Track  editors  gave  the  car  right 
before  Weir  drove  it.) 

Weir  pulled  up  to  his  mailbox  on  the 
roadside.  "You  want  to  drive  this  car 
very  smoothly.  If  you  do  that,  and  just 
sort  of  caress  it  through  the  corners  and 
other  maneuvers,  it  responds  beautiful- 
ly. It  rides  like  a  buckboard,  however, 
as  you  see."  The  pavement  of  the  nar- 
row road  was  patched  and  broken  in 
places,  and  the  911  's  suspension,  tuned 
for  the  autobahn,  fought  it.  "The  ride  is 
very,  very  stiff,"  Weir  said.  "No  one 
who  would  buy  a  Porsche  would  have 
it  any  other  way.  That's  what  Porsches 
are  about." 


When  the  gearshift  lever 
is  moved  to  the  slot  on 
the  right,  the  driver  does 
the  shifting. 


Up  at  the  house,  Weir 
showed  me  his  black  Cor- 
vette convertible.  "This  is 
a  1963,  the  first  year  for 
the  Sting  Ray.  The  engine 
and  running  gear  are  better 
than  new."  (The  body, 
however,  wasn't  restored. 
Northern  California  chic,  I 
suppose.)  "It's  got  the  old 
Rochester  fuel  injection.  I 
bought  it  for  3,200  bucks 
in  1976.  It's  the  old  Amer- 
ican fun  machine.  This  car 
is  more  fun  to  drive  legally 
than  just  about  any  car  on 
the  road.  That's  another 
point  about  the  911,"  he 
said  as  the  Vette's  hood 
came  down  with  a  thud. 
"I'm  kinda  surprised  that 
they  don't  have  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  handgun 
laws,  pending  legislation, 
regarding  these  kinds  of  cars  because 
basically  the  911  is  nice  in  the  corners 
around  town,  but  it  doesn't  really  do 
what  it  does  until  you're  breaking  the 
law.  Past  a  certain  speed  in  California, 
and  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  85  or  100 
m.p.h.,  it's  a  felony."  (Actually  a 
$500  fine  and  the  possibility  of  losing 
your  license.) 


A 


screenwriter  (The  Color  Purple) 
friend  of  Weir's,  Menno  Meyjes, 
had  driven  down  to  L.A.  with  him  in 
the  911.  Meyjes  has  been  to  the  Bondu- 
rant  performance-driving  school,  and 
has  a  long-standing  interest  in  Porsches. 
They  drove  the  car  over  mountainous 
Highway  33,  from  Ojai  across  to  Route  5. 
Previous  911s  were  known  for  having 
their  rear  ends  break  loose  during  hard 
cornering,  sending  the  car  into  a  spin.  In 
the  Carrera  2,  much  of  that  slippery  han- 
dling has  been  eliminated;  in  the  Carrera  4, 
it  has  been  eliminated  entirely,  which  is 
why  it's  a  safer  car.  "With  the  Carrera  2, 
you  definitely  have  to  set  up  your  turns 
correctly — you  cannot  make  corrections 
after  you  turn  into  the  curve,"  Meyjes 
told  me.  "I  wouldn't  recommend  it  to 
people  who  are  going  to  be  on  the  phone 
a  lot  when  they're  driving.  This  is  an 
adult-size  Porsche  that  can  also  get  you 
into  real  adult  trouble — quickly.  But," 
he  added,  "I  think  that's  ultimately  a 
good  thing,  because  it  requires  you  to 
concentrate  while  driving  if  you're  go- 
ing to  push  it  at  all.  It's  not  forgiving.  It 
forces  you  to  sharpen  your  driving  skills 
and  not  be  lazy.  That  s  good;  it's  very 
honest."  Weir  concuru      "It's  the  kind 


of  car  that  lures  you  into  sporty  driving, 
and  then  you're  driving  for  fun  rather 
than  transportation.  At  some  point  or 
other  you're  going  to  be  put  to  a  test 
with  it." 

"If  one  is  buying  a  Porsche,  one  is 
well  advised  to  special-order  it,"  Weir 
remarked.  "They  don't  pay  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  creature  comforts.  I  would 
^probably  install  a  pair  of  Recaro  seats, 
because  the  standard  ones  don't  have  the 
amount  of  lumbar  support  that  I  like." 
(They  fit  me  perfectly,  but  at  six  feet. 
Weir's  two  inches  taller.)  "And  I  would 
tell  them  to  forget  the  stereo — I'll  do  it. 
They're  making  an  enthusiast's  car,  no 
bones  about  it,  but  I  personally  don't 
think  it  has  to  have  all  the  luxury  of  a 
go-cart.  The  seats — I  don't  know  if 
they're  real  leather  or  not,  do  you?"  The 
black  911  seats  looked  vinyl-covered, 
and  the  sound  system  was  fairly  lousy. 
"And  before  I  forget,"  Weir  said  insis- 
tently, "the  windshield  wipers.  .  .1  had 
an  opportunity  to  use  them  last  night.  It 
actually  sort  of  misted  here  and  the  wip- 
ers are  a  joke.  They  just  didn't  take  the 
water  off  the  windshield,  even  at  regular 
speeds." 

Quibbles  aside,  the  Carrera  2  Tip- 
tronic is  tempting.  "The  car  almost  con- 
verted me  into  an  enthusiast,"  Weir 
said.  "But  my  driver's  license  is  a  fairly 
precious  item  for  me.  If  I  had  a  car  like 
that ...  It  drives  so  wonderfully  at  higher 
speeds  that  I'm  afraid  my  license  would 
disappear  pretty  fast.  And  I  don't  like  to 
have  to  spend  all  my  time  looking  in 
the  rearview  mirror.  I  don't  like  that 
gnawing  fear  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
I  could  live  without  all  that  stuff,"  he 
said,  trying  to  convince  himself. 

O.K.,  so  what  does  Jerry  Garcia 
drive?  "He's  got  a  BMW  750iL,"  Weir 
said,  referring  to  the  $72,000  fat  cat's 
twelve-cylinder  executive  sedan.  "It's  a 
big  rocket  ship."  □ 


MANUFACTURER'S 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Porsche  911  Carrera  2  Tiptronic 

Vehicle  type:  rear-engine,  rear- 
wheel-drive  two-door  coupe. 

•  List  price:  $63,000. 

•  Engine  type:  air-cooled  flat  6. 

•  Transmission:  four-speed  Tiptronic 
automatic. 

•  Acceleration  0-60  m.p.h.: 
6.4  seconds. 

•  E.P.A.  fuel  economy:  16  m.p.g., 
city;  22  m.p.g.(  highway. 
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Virginia  Slims  remembers  the  only  dates  it  was  proper  for 
a  woman  to  ask  for  in  1914. 


c   The  long,  slim  light  made  especially  for  you 


9  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


©Philip  Morris  Inc.  1990 


Good  wine  can  be  had  for  just  a  few  bucks, 
right  at  the  supermarket 


CHEAPO  VINO 


The  quality  of  supermarket 
wines  varies  wildly,  from 
acceptable  to  dreadful,  but 
it  is  indeed  possible  to  find 
tasty,  well-made  bargains 
among  the  shoddy  wines, 
factory-made  from  marginal 
grapes,  that  will  always  be 
peddled  at  the  low  end  of 
the  market.  Three  important 
factors  are  rapidly  putting 
an  end  to  bargain-consumer 
vulnerability.  First,  scientific  grape- 
growing  and  winemaking  technology  the 
world  over  is  yielding  better-made  wines 
in  all  price  ranges.  Second,  modern  mar- 
keting and  transportation  are  moving 
wines  heretofore  not  available  outside 
their  regions  of  origin.  Third,  the  grow- 
ing global  markets  that  have  bid  up 
prices  for  the  widely  known  limited-pro- 
duction prestige  bottles  have,  at  the  same 
time,  produced  greater  competition,  with 
consequently  lower  prices,  among  brands 
in  the  lower  and  middle  regions  of  the 
price  spectrum.  Today's  glut  in  the  world 
wine  market  is  producing  yet  more  bene- 
fits by  driving  prices  even  lower. 

Until  recently,  the  highest- volume  in- 
expensive wines  available  in  U.S.  stores 
were  neither  well  made  nor  tasty,  which 
is  why  their  sales  are  now  declining.  It 
does  not  take  a  trained  palate  to  distin- 
guish a  nondescript,  bastardized  blend 
of  who-knows-what-kinds  of  grapes 
from  an  honest  wine  made  of  authentic 
varietals  such  as  Chardonnay  or  Caber- 
net Sauvignon.  Honest  wines  have  char- 
acter; the  usual  jug  wines  do  not,  and 
distinctive  varietals  are  often  available 
now  for  about 
the  same  price. 
We  recently 
organized  two 


BY  JOEL  L  FLEISHMAN 


blind  samplings — one  of  fifty-four 
whites  and  the  other  of  sixty-four  reds, 
alf  costing  $7  or  less.  To  see  whether 
wine  stores  have  better  lower-priced  of- 
ferings than  supermarkets,  I  asked  repu- 
table wine  dealers  to  suggest  their 
highest-quality  bargains,  and  included 
them  with  my  own  selections  from  su- 
permarkets. (It  turned  out  that  the  super- 
markets won.)  In  the  tasting,  all  wines 
were  assessed  not  only  on  opening  but 
also  about  twelve  and  twenty  hours 
thereafter.  Prices  are  per  750  milliliters; 
wines  without  geographical  designation 
are  from  California;  asterisks  signify  my 
particular  favorites.  The  wines  are  listed 
as  they  ranked  in  the  tasting. 

Whites  from  $3  to  $5:  *1988  Robert 
Mondavi  Woodbridge  Sauvignon  Blanc 
($3.99);  1988  Cordier  Lauretan  (France, 
$5);  Bel  Arbors  Chardonnay  (Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California,  $4.39); 
*  1988  Glen-Ellen  Proprietor's  Reserve 
California  Chardonnay  ($5);  1988  La 
Vieille  Ferme  Cotes  du  Luberon  (France, 
$5);  1988  M.  G.  Vallejo  California 
Chardonnay  ($4.79);  1988  Errazuriz 
Panquehue  Maule  Sauvignon  Blanc 
(Chile,  $5);  1989  Bolla  Chardonnay 
(Italy,  $4.49). 

Whites  from  $5  to  $6:  *1988  Colum- 
bia Crest  Chardonnay  (Washington, 
$5.30);    1988  Corbett  Canyon 
Coastal   Classic   Chardonnay 
($5.30);  1988  Hawk  Crest  Sau- 
vignon Blanc  ($6);  1988  Napa 
Ridge   Central   Coast 
Chardonnay  ($6);  Martin 


Brothers    Paso   Robles    Dry   Chenin 
Blanc  ($6). 

Whites  from  $6  to  $7:  *1989  Fetzer 
Sundial  Chardonnay  ($6.19);  *  1988 
Round  Hill  "House"  Chardonnay 
($6.50);  *Trefethen  Eshcol  White 
($6.19);  1988  Macon-Lugny  Les 
Charmes  (France,  $7);  *Biltmore  Estate 
American  Chardonnay  sur  Lies  (North 
.Carolina,  $7);  *  1987  Lindemans  Semil- 
lon-Chardonnay  Bin  77  (Australia, 
$6.45);  1987  Bandiera  Cameras  Char- 
donnay ($6.79);  1987  Laboure-Roi 
Chardonnay  (France,  $6.69);  1986  R.  H. 
Phillips  California  Chardonnay  ($7). 

While  there  were  more  reds  than 
whites  in  the  tastings,  there  are  fewer 
reds  to  recommend.  Some  producers 
know  the  secret  of  making  clean  red 
wine  with  authentic  flavors  at  low  cost, 
but  most  don't. 

Reds  from  $3  to  $5:  Fetzer  Premium 
Red  ($3.79);  1979  Torres  Vina  Santa 
Digna  Pinot  Noir  (Spain,  $4.20);  *Do- 
maine  St.  Sauveur  Cotes  du  Ventoux 
(France,  $5);  1987  Bolla  Bardolino  (Ita- 
ly, $4.50);  *Bel  Arbors  Founder's  Se- 
lection Cabernet  Sauvignon  (Washing- 
ton and  California,  $4.39). 

Reds  from  $5  to  $6:  *1987  Columbia 
Crest  Merlot  (Washington,  $5.29);  1986 
Chateau  Lacroix  Saint-Jean  (France, 
$6);  *  1987  Domaine  St.  George  Caber- 
net Sauvignon  ($6);  *  1 985  Columbia 
Crest  Cabernet  Sauvignon  (Washington, 
$5.29);  1986  Domaine  de  la  Reme- 
jeanne  Cotes  du  Rhone  (France,  $5.25); 
1988  Barton  &  Guestier  Merlot  (France, 
$5.49);  1987  Bolla  Valpolicella  (Italy, 
$5.49). 

Reds  from  $6  to  $7:  *  1 987  Beaulieu 
Vineyard    Beau   Tour  Cabernet   Sauvi- 
gnon  ($6.59);    *1987    Fetzer  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  ($6.19);   *Trefethen   Eshcol 
Red  ($6.19);  *1986  Belvedere 
Lake  County  Cabernet  Sauvi- 
gnon   ($6.49);    *I987    Reine 
Pcdauquc  Les  Rigaudes  Cotes 
du  Rhone  (France,  $6.49). 

The  most  vigorous,  pleasur- 
ably  characterful  of  these  are 
the  Beaulieu  (spicy,  chocolalv 
cassis,  eucalyptus);  Reine  Pc 
dauque  (profuse  red  and  black 
cherries,    peppery);   Trclethcn 
(spicy,  cedai  v  cassis  and  red  cherries); 
the  two  Columbia  (rests  (Cabernet: 
blackberries  and  eucalyptus;   Merlot: 
black   cherries,    anise — both   tannic); 
and  the  lel/ei  Cabei 
net  (rich,  sweet  black 
berries,    tobacco, 
and  eucalyptus),  i  i 
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Reflections  of  grandeur. 

To  send  a  gift  of  Grand  Marnier"  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-243-3787 
Product  of  France.  Made  with  fine  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/vol  (80  proof).  ©1989  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd.,  Teaneck,  NJ. 
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Mean  for  Jesus 

(Continued  from  page  229)  editorialist. 
The  roiling  1960s  provided  the  perfect 
setting  for  Helms's  handiwork.  Every 
evening  during  the  six-o'clock  news,  he 
delivered  a  five-minute  "Viewpoint," 
laying  into  the  infidels:  The  campus  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  was  a  nest  of  pinkos,  where  Commu- 
nists were  working  their  will  "through 
subversion,  through  espionage,  through 
poisoning  the  intellectual  climate."  The 
civil-rights  movement  was  led  by  "pro- 
fessional agitators,  opportunistic  charla- 
tans, and  political  phonies."  And  Martin 
LuMier  King  Jr.,  a  favorite  target  even  in 
death,  associated  with  "Communists  and 
sex  perverts." 

As  the  voice  of  the  only  TV  station  in 
North  Carolina's  capital,  Helms  instantly 
gained  the  stature  (as  well  as  the  bitterly 
divided  attention  of  his  fellow  citizens) 
that  made  him  a  natural  candidate  for 
statewide  office,  and  two  years  after 
switching  to  the  Republican  Party  in 
1970,  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Helms 
would  protest  then,  as  he  does  now,  that 
he  entered  politics  reluctantly  and  clumsi- 
ly ("Gosh,  I  was  the  lousiest  candidate, 
still  am,"  he  recently  told  a  group  of  sup- 
porters), but  his  canny,  slashing  campaign 
style  was  there  from  the  start.  Helms's  op- 
ponent in  that  first  race  was  Nick  Gali- 
fianakis,  a  congressman  of  Greek  ances- 
try, a  fact  that  Helms's  campaign  exploit- 
ed with  the  unsubtle  slogan  Jesse  Helms: 
He's  One  of  Us.  With  the  support  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  the  help  of  an  incredibly 
advanced  fund-raising  machine,  Helms 
became  the  first  Republican  senator  from 
North  Carolina  since  1895. 

Twenty  years  earlier,  during  his  first 
stay  in  Washington,  Helms  had 
learned  his  single  most  valuable  political 
lesson,  from  Senator  Richard  Russell,  ar- 
chitect of  the  South 's  segregationist  par- 
liamentary tactics.  "Jesse,"  Russell  told 
him,  "a  senator  who  does  not  know  the 
rules  can  be  cut  to  ribbons  by  a  senator 
who  does."  Now  Helms  took  the  message 
to  heart.  Under  the  tutelage  of  Ala- 
bama's James  Allen,  he  studied  the  pro- 
cedural rules,  spending  long  hours  in  the 
presiding  chair,  like  a  schoolboy  staying 
after  class,  until  he  knew  more  about 
how  the  Senate  worked  than  almost  any- 
one else. 

He  used  this  knowledge  to  establish 
himself  as  a  kind  of  legislative  guerrilla, 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  didn't 
quite  know  what  to  make  of  him.   He 


seemed,  on  the  surface,  something  quite 
familiar — another  hidebound  southern 
politician — but  he  was  also  something 
quite  new.  Unlike  John  Stennis  of  Missis- 
sippi, or,  for  that  matter,  Senators  Allen 
and  Russell,  who  knew  that  the  Senate 
was  a  club  with  certain  protocols  and  un- 
spoken rules  (chief  among  them  being 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Embarrass  Thy  Fellow 
Senators"),  Helms  was  there  not  to  server 
a  constituency  but  to  serve  his  vision.  He 
refused  to  join  the  club. 

With  the  exception  of  some  tobacco 
legislation,  his  floor  work  consisted  most- 
ly of  pursuing  his  own  lonely,  quixotic, 
and  usually  doomed  agenda.  He  fought 
busing  and  federal  aid  to  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees; he  fought  Nixon  appointees  and 
Reagan  appointees  (trying  to  block  Caspar 
Weinberger's  nomination  as  secretary  of 
defense  because  he  hadn't  shown  himself 
to  be  tough  enough  on  the  Soviets);  he 
fought  Gerald  Ford's  selection  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  as  vice  president,  saying, 
"He  stole  another  man's  wife." 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
dubbed  him  "Senator  'No,'  "  a  title  he 
gladly  adopted  as  a  sign  of  achievement. 
But  he  didn't  only  say  no.  Using  the  Sen- 
ate rules  allowing  any  senator  to  introduce 
any  amendment,  germane  or  noU  to  any 
piece  of  legislation  on  the  floor,  he  pep- 
pered his  colleagues  with  amendments 
they'd  already  stopped  in  committee. 

"So  you're  sitting  here  discussing  the 
appropriations  legislation  or  some  military 
bill  or  something  like  that  and  all  of  a 
sudden  you're  voting  on  abortion ...  for 
the  nine-hundredth  time,  by  the  way,"  as 
one  Helms  opponent  describes  it. 

Where  playing  by  the  unspoken  rules 
allows  senators  to  quietly  dispense  with 
emotional  issues  on  which  they  personally 
disagree  with  their  constituents,  Helms's 
method  often  forces  a  public  accounting 
of  such  decisions.  That  tactic  is  how  he 
won  a  federal  ban  on  the  immigration  of 
people  who  are  HIV-positive,  even 
though  the  Bush  administration  concedes 
it's  probably  unfair;  it  is  how  he  pushed 
through  bills  that  restored  Oliver  North's 
pension,  limited  dial-a-porn  services,  and 
blocked  special  federal  housing  funds  for 
AIDS  patients. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  has  endeared 
him  to  the  other  senators.  "He  takes  a  lot 
of  heat,"  says  Carter  Wrenn,  who  runs 
the  Congressional  Club,  Helms's  fund- 
raising  operation  in  Raleigh.  "I  remember 
when  he  was  fightin"  the  gas  tax  back  in 
Christ  as  of  '82  an,  Man  Simpson  got 
mad  at  him  and  had  so  ie  thin  iy.  I 

don't  think  he's  immune  to  that  sort  of 
thing  emotionally.  I  don't  think  anybody 


ever  gets  so  tough  and  coarsened  that  it 
just  doesn't  affect  'em." 

The  confrontation  with  Simpson  was 
memorable.  Helms,  opposing  a  nickel-a- 
gallon  tax  increase  that  his  own  party  was 
trying  to  pass,  kept  the  Senate  in  knots  for 
twelve  days  with  a  filibuster,  holding  up 
the  Christmas  recess.  Worse,  he  vowed  to 
keep  them  there  through  Christmas  if  that 
was  what  it  took.  In  the  early-morning 
hours  of  the  thirteenth  day,  after  a  particu- 
larly heated  floor  exchange  in  which 
Simpson,  a  Wyoming  Republican,  called 
Helms's  performance  "obnoxious," 
Helms  approached  Simpson  at  his  desk 
and  offered  his  hand,  saying,  "Let's  be 
friends."  And  Simpson,  considered  a 
gentleman,  refused  to  shake,  refused  to 
speak.  He  just  sat  there,  staring  at  Helms. 
It  was,  some  senators  said,  an  act  of  enmi- 
ty none  had  ever  before  witnessed  in  the 
branch  of  Congress  known  for  its  clubby 
comity. 

But  then.  Helms  shows  no  particular 
need  for  Washington's  embrace.  He  was 
fifty-one,  his  children  grown,  by  the  time 
he  became  a  senator,  and  the  life-style 
that  he  and  Dot  have  chosen  is  unlikely  to 
tempt  him  from  the  path  of  righteousness. 
They  don't  party,  they  don't  drink.  In  the 
used  Oldsmobiles  he's  partial  to,  Helms 
drives  himself  to  and  from  his  Arlington 
home,  which,  like  his  house  in  Raleigh,  is 
wholly  unpretentious — "ancient  fill-in" 
is  how  he  once  described  the  decor. 

At  home,  he  slips  into  a  pair  of  old 
slacks  and  running  shoes,  and  often  settles 
down  to  write  letters  on  an  ancient  type- 
writer, banging  away  in  the  old  hunt- 
and-peck  method  of  his  newspapering 
years.  He  has  no  hobbies  to  speak  of, 
and  he  and  Dot  don't  even  go  to  the 
movies,  for  fear  they'll  be  confronted 
with  new  evidence  of  a  society  bound 
for  damnation.  ("I  haven't  seen  but  one 
movie  in  three  years,  and  that  was  Driv- 
ing Miss  Daisy,"  he  says.  "And  she 
didn't  hop  into  bed  with  anybody.")  A 
typical  night  at  the  Helmses'  ends  in 
front  of  the  TV,  until  the  sexy  stuff  gets 
to  be  too  much  for  Dot. 

"The  other  night,  they  started  that  stuff 
and  she  said.  'Oh,  for  goodness'  sakes.' 
and  I  said,  'Turn  it  off!'  '  Helms  re- 
counts. "Now,  I  say  again,  we're  not 
prudes.  But  I  think  we  oughta  draw  the 
line,  lest  we  become  part  of  what  we 
condone." 

Helms  can  be  the  essence  of  Old  World 
southern  charm,  a  door  opener  and  a  hat 
doffer  of  the  first  order.  John  Irohn 
mayer,  the  new  chairman  of  the  N.E.A., 
was  so  impressed  after  his  In  si  meeting 
with  Helms  that  he  said,  "I  found  him  to 
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be  .in  extremely  line,  gentlemanly  person. 
I  don't  think  that  there  is  anybody  that 
I've  met  on  the  Hill  who  is  more  of  a 
gentleman  in  person."  In  the  coming 
weeks.  Helms  and  his  allies  would  pro- 
ceed to  take  Frohnmayer  apart,  one  limb 
at  a  time  until  he  retreated  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  his  agency,  refusing  to  speak  even 
to  the  press. 

In  the  two  months  following  the  denun- 
ciation of  Serrano  by  D'Amato  and 
Helms  on  the  Senate  floor,  Robert  Map- 
plethorpe  became  part  of  the  arts  fray,  and 
Senator  D'Amato  dropped  out.  The  con- 
troversial Mapplethorpe,  who'd  died  that 
spring  of  aids,  entered  the  picture  when  a 
portfolio  of  his  photographs  was  featured 
by  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  partially 
funded  by  the  N.E.A.  The  show  included 
a  lot  of  pictures  of  flowers,  but  it  also 
included  photographs  with  homosexual 
themes — an  array  of  penises,  leather-clad 
men  in  chains,  and  some  shots  that  were, 
even  in  context,  particularly  rough  and 
explicit.  That  guaranteed  notice  from 
Wildmon,  Rohrabacher,  and  company, 
and  gave  Helms  new  ammunition. 

As  for  D'Amato,  the  man  who  had 
launched  the  war  on  the  N.E.A.  from  the 
Senate  floor  quietly  retreated.  "I  think 
he's  changed  his  tune,"  says  Kitty  Car- 
lisle Hart,  one  of  New  York's  heavy- 
weight art  patrons.  "We  went  and  talked 
to  him,"  Mrs.  Hart  recalls,  "and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  really  a  stand  that  was 
not  appropriate  to  New  York." 

But  Senator  Helms,  not  so  easily 
swayed,  quietly  proceeded  with  his  plans 
to  shackle  the  endowment.  John  Mash- 
burn  went  to  work  on  an  amendment  that 
his  boss  could  attach  to  the  appropriations 
bill  funding  the  N.E.A.  for  1990.  That 
bill  already  included  a  rather  startling  pro- 
vision that  would  limit  funds  to  the  two 
institutions,  secca  and  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts,  that  had  put  up  the 
Serrano  and  Mapplethorpe  shows. 
Helms's  amendment  would  go  much  fur- 
ther: it  would  prevent  the  N.E.A.  from 
supporting  any  "obscene  or  indecent  ma- 
terials, including  but  not  limited  to  depic- 
tions of  sado-masochism,  homo-eroti- 
cism, the  exploitation  of  children,  or 
individuals  engaged  in  sex  acts;  or  materi- 
al which  denigrates  the  objects  or  beliefs 
of  the  adherents  of  a  particular  religion  or 
non-religion;  or  material  which  deni- 
grates, debases,  or  reviles  a  person, 
group,  or  class  of  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
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race,  creed,  sex,  handicap,  age,  or  nation- 
al origin." 

On  the  night  of  July  26,  1989,  Helms 
went  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  no 
advance  warning  to  anyone  but  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Helms  knew  that 
Byrd,  as  a  powerful  Democrat  and  shep- 
herd of  the  appropriations  bill,  could  force  a 
roll-call  vote  on  the  amendment.  So  he 
brought  along  a  little  insurance,  in  the  form- 
of  Mr.  IOV2. 

Mr.  IOV2  was  a  Mapplethorpe  photo- 
graph that  drew  its  title  from  the  extrava- 
gant endowment  of  its  subject.  Before 
introducing  his  amendment,  Helms 
walked  over  to  Byrd,  explained  his  inten- 
tions, and  said,  "You  have  to  see  this  to 
believe  it."  He  then  showed  Byrd  the 
photograph;  he  also  showed  him  two 
Mapplethorpe  photos  of  children  with  ex- 
posed genitalia,  and  another  shot,  Man  in 
Polyester  Suit,  in  which  the  polyester  suit, 
unzipped  at  the  fly,  was  the  least  notice- 
able element. 

"Whoa!"  Byrd  said  as  he  viewed  the 
photographs.  "We  funded  that?  I'll  accept 
your  amendment." 

Essentially,  Byrd's  agreement  to  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment  let  his  fel- 
low legislators  off  the  hook.  Any  senator 
present  could  have  insisted  upon  a  floor 
fight  and  a  roll-call  vote  that  might  well 
have  killed  Helms's  measure.  But,  after 
introducing  the  amendment,  Helms  enun- 
ciated a  compelling  threat:  "If  senators 
want  the  federal  government  funding  por- 
nography, sadomasochism,  or  art  for  pe- 
dophiles, they  should  vote  against  my 
amendment.  However,  if  they  think  most 
voters  and  taxpayers  are  offended  by  fed- 
eral support  for  such  art,  they  should  vote 
for  my  amendment." 

Only  one  senator,  Republican  John 
Chafee  of  Rhode  Island,  rose  to  oppose 
Helms's  amendment  on  the  record. 

The  voice  vote  was  called;  the  amend- 
ment passed  quickly  and  quietly.  And  then 
the  liberal  brigade  paraded  through.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  delivered  a  speech  extolling 
the  virtues  of  the  N.E.A.,  and  defending 
the  endowment's  peer-review  system.  He 
then  had  twenty  letters  from  members  of  the 
arts  community  supporting  the  N.E.A.  read 
into  the  record.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  liberal  Democrat  who'd 
helped  to  create  the  N.E.A.  in  1965,  also 
rose  to  warn  that  Helms's  amendment 
"moves  ui  ever  closer  to  government  cen- 
sorship.' But  neither  speech  amounted  to 
more  than  window  dressing.  "Byrd  said  to 
people  like  Pell  and  Kennedy  and  the  liber- 
als, 'Let ^  just  lake  it  now  and  we'll  work 
out  what  bothers  us  in  conference  '  says 
one  Senate    taffer. 


"It  was  a  shock  to  us,"  says  Barbara 
Handeman,  of  People  for  the  American 
Way.  Arts  lobbyists  were  told  by  friendly 
senators  that  the  amendment  was  just  part 
of  the  annual  appropriations  process,  that 
the  real  battle  would  occur  in  the  next 
year's  session,  when  the  arts  agency's 
five-year  authorization,  its  right  to  exist, 
had  to  be  decided.  "But  of  course  the 
Helms  amendment  sent  a  message,"  Han- 
deman says.  "It  kept  the  thing  alive." 

By  the  time  the  amendment  became 
law,  it  had  been  watered  down  to  the  point 
where  Helms  considered  it  no  longer  ef- 
fective, but  most  in  the  arts  community 
thought  it  was  entirely  too  effective.  For 
the  first  time,  artists  and  art  institutions 
had  to  sign  an  oath  vowing  decent  intent. 
"It  awakens  ancient  fears,"  says  Kitty 
Carlisle  Hart.  "The  signing  of  oaths  re- 
minds people  of  McCarthy  times."  It 
was  loathsome  enough  to  some,  such  as 
director  Joseph  Papp  and  the  Paris  Re- 
view, to  cause  them  to  turn  down  N.E.A. 
grants. 

Helms's  victory  was  his  ability  to  de- 
fine the  terms  of  debate — a  Helms  trade- 
mark. By  the  time  the  reauthorization 
fight  began  this  summer,  the  assumption 
on  all  sides  was  that  there  would  be 
some  restrictions  placed  on  the  N.E.A.; 
the  only  question  was  how  severe  they 
would  be. 

If  anyone  should  have  been  the  champi- 
on of  the  arts  endowment,  it  was  Clai- 
borne Pell,  who  in  some  regards  seems 
cast  by  nature  as  Helms's  proper  adver- 
sary in  the  arts  fight.  Pell  is  in  every  way 
Helms's  opposite:  eastern  blue  blood,  lib- 
eral Democrat,  Ivy  League  establishment. 
And  he  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  arts, 
having  spent  his  first  four  years  in  the 
Senate,  1961-65,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  creation  of  the  N.E.A.  He  chairs 
the  Senate  subcommittee  that  gives  the 
endowment  new  life  every  five  years. 

But  Pell  is  as  conciliatory  as  Helms  is 
confrontational,  as  eager  for  consensus  as 
Helms  is  willing  to  fight  the  lonely  battle. 
Where  Helms  has  stood  at  the  edges  of  the 
Club,  throwing  rocks,  Pell  has  been  in- 
side, presiding  over  tea.  "My  relations 
with  Senator  Helms  are  correct,"  he  once 
said,  as  if  at  the  end  of  the  day,  good  form 
is  what  counts  the  most 

Although  Pell  is  a  Newport  aristocrat, 
the  largely  blue-collar  voters  of  Rhode  Is- 
land have  habitually  sent  him  back  to  the 
Senate  since  I960,  even  in  the  Republi- 
can-presidential-landslulc  years  of  Nixon 
and  Reagan,  as  if  his  Senate  sc.it  were  his 
inheritance,  which  it  almost  is.  live  Pell 
mcestors  served   in  Congress,    including 
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be  an  extremely  fine,  gentlemanly  person. 
I  don't  think  that  there  is  anybody  that 
I've  met  on  the  Hill  who  is  more  of  a 
gentleman  in  person."  In  the  eoming 
weeks.  Helms  and  his  allies  would  pro- 
eeed  to  take  Frohnmayer  apart,  one  limb 
at  a  time,  until  he  retreated  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  his  agency,  refusing  to  speak  even 
to  the  press. 

In  the  two  months  following  the  denun- 
ciation of  Serrano  by  D'Amato  and 
Helms  on  the  Senate  floor,  Robert  Map- 
plethorpe  became  part  of  the  arts  fray,  and 
Senator  D'Amato  dropped  out.  The  con- 
troversial Mapplethorpe,  who'd  died  that 
spring  of  AIDS,  entered  the  picture  when  a 
portfolio  of  his  photographs  was  featured 
by  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  partially 
funded  by  the  N.E.A.  The  show  included 
a  lot  of  pictures  of  flowers,  but  it  also 
included  photographs  with  homosexual 
themes — an  array  of  penises,  leather-clad 
men  in  chains,  and  some  shots  that  were, 
even  in  context,  particularly  rough  and 
explicit.  That  guaranteed  notice  from 
Wildmon,  Rohrabacher,  and  company, 
and  gave  Helms  new  ammunition. 

As  for  D'Amato,  the  man  who  had 
launched  the  war  on  the  N.E.A.  from  the 
Senate  floor  quietly  retreated.  "I  think 
he's  changed  his  tune,"  says  Kitty  Car- 
lisle Hart,  one  of  New  York's  heavy- 
weight art  patrons.  "We  went  and  talked 
to  him,"  Mrs.  Hart  recalls,  "and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  really  a  stand  that  was 
not  appropriate  to  New  York." 

But  Senator  Helms,  not  so  easily 
swayed,  quietly  proceeded  with  his  plans 
to  shackle  the  endowment.  John  Mash- 
burn  went  to  work  on  an  amendment  that 
his  boss  could  attach  to  the  appropriations 
bill  funding  the  N.E.A.  for  1990.  That 
bill  already  included  a  rather  startling  pro- 
vision that  would  limit  funds  to  the  two 
institutions,  secca  and  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts,  that  had  put  up  the 
Serrano  and  Mapplethorpe  shows. 
Helms's  amendment  would  go  much  fur- 
ther: it  would  prevent  the  N.E.A.  from 
supporting  any  "obscene  or  indecent  ma- 
terials, including  but  not  limited  to  depic- 
tions of  sado-masochism,  homo-eroti- 
cism, the  exploitation  of  children,  or 
individuals  engaged  in  sex  acts;  or  materi- 
al which  denigrates  the  objects  or  beliefs 
of  the  adherents  of  a  particular  religion  or 
non-religion;  or  material  which  deni- 
grates, debases,  or  reviles  a  person, 
group,  or  class  of  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
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race,  creed,  sex,  handicap,  age,  or  nation- 
al origin." 

On  the  night  of  July  26,  1989,  Helms 
went  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  no 
advance  warning  to  anyone  but  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Helms  knew  that 
Byrd,  as  a  powerful  Democrat  and  shep- 
herd of  the  appropriations  bill ,  could  force  a 
roll-call  vote  on  the  amendment.  So  he 
brought  along  a  little  insurance,  in  the  form- 
of  Mr.  W'/i. 

Mr.  Wh  was  a  Mapplethorpe  photo- 
graph that  drew  its  title  from  the  extrava- 
gant endowment  of  its  subject.  Before 
introducing  his  amendment,  Helms 
walked  over  to  Byrd,  explained  his  inten- 
tions, and  said,  "You  have  to  see  this  to 
believe  it."  He  then  showed  Byrd  the 
photograph;  he  also  showed  him  two 
Mapplethorpe  photos  of  children  with  ex- 
posed genitalia,  and  another  shot,  Man  in 
Polyester  Suit,  in  which  the  polyester  suit, 
unzipped  at  the  fly,  was  the  least  notice- 
able element. 

"Whoa!"  Byrd  said  as  he  viewed  the 
photographs.  "We  funded  that?  I'll  accept 
your  amendment." 

Essentially,  Byrd's  agreement  to  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment  let  his  fel- 
low legislators  off  the  hook.  Any  senator 
present  could  have  insisted  upon  a  floor 
fight  and  a  roll-call  vote  that  might  well 
have  killed  Helms's  measure.  But,  after 
introducing  the  amendment.  Helms  enun- 
ciated a  compelling  threat:  "If  senators 
want  the  federal  government  funding  por- 
nography, sadomasochism,  or  art  for  pe- 
dophiles, they  should  vote  against  my 
amendment.  However,  if  they  think  most 
voters  and  taxpayers  are  offended  by  fed- 
eral support  for  such  art,  they  should  vote 
for  my  amendment." 

Only  one  senator,  Republican  John 
Chafee  of  Rhode  Island,  rose  to  oppose 
Helms's  amendment  on  the  record. 

The  voice  vote  was  called;  the  amend- 
ment passed  quickly  and  quietly.  And  then 
the  liberal  brigade  paraded  through.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  delivered  a  speech  extolling 
the  virtues  of  the  N.E.A.,  and  defending 
the  endowment's  peer-review  system.  He 
then  had  twenty  letters  from  members  of  the 
arts  community  supporting  the  N .  E.  A .  read 
into  the  record.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  liberal  Democrat  who'd 
helped  to  create  the  N.E.A.  in  1965,  also 
rose  to  warn  that  Helms's  amendment 
"moves  us  ever  closer  to  government  cen- 
sorship." But  neither  speech  amounted  to 
more  than  window  dressing.  "Byrd  said  to 
people  like  Pell  and  Kennedy  and  the  liber- 
als, 'Let's  just  take  it  now  and  we'll  work 
out  what  bothers  us  in  conference,'  "  says 
one  Senate  .  ?  after. 


"It  was  a  shock  to  us,"  says  Barbara 
Handeman,  of  People  for  the  American 
Way  Arts  lobbyists  were  told  by  friendly 
senators  that  the  amendment  was  just  part 
of  the  annual  appropriations  process,  that 
the  real  battle  would  occur  in  the  next 
year's  session,  when  the  arts  agency's 
five-year  authorization,  its  right  to  exist, 
had  to  be  decided.  "But  of  course  the 
Helms  amendment  sent  a  message,"  Han- 
deman says.  "It  kept  the  thing  alive." 

By  the  time  the  amendment  became 
law,  it  had  been  watered  down  to  the  point 
where  Helms  considered  it  no  longer  ef- 
fective, but  most  in  the  arts  community 
thought  it  was  entirely  too  effective.  For 
the  first  time,  artists  and  art  institutions 
had  to  sign  an  oath  vowing  decent  intent. 
"It  awakens  ancient  fears,"  says  Kitty 
Carlisle  Hart.  "  The  signing  of  oaths  re- 
minds people  of  McCarthy  times."  It 
was  loathsome  enough  to  some,  such  as 
director  Joseph  Papp  and  the  Paris  Re- 
view, to  cause  them  to  turn  down  N.E.A. 
grants. 

Helms's  victory  was  his  ability  to  de- 
fine the  terms  of  debate — a  Helms  trade- 
mark. By  the  time  the  reauthorization 
fight  began  this  summer,  the  assumption 
on  all  sides  was  that  there  would  be 
some  restrictions  placed  on  the  N.E.A.; 
the  only  question  was  how  severe  they 
would  be. 

If  anyone  should  have  been  the  champi- 
on of  the  arts  endowment,  it  was  Clai- 
borne Pell,  who  in  some  regards  seems 
cast  by  nature  as  Helms's  proper  adver- 
sary in  the  arts  fight.  Pell  is  in  every  way 
Helms's  opposite:  eastern  blue  blood,  lib- 
eral Democrat,  Ivy  League  establishment. 
And  he  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  arts, 
having  spent  his  first  four  years  in  the 
Senate.  1961-65,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  creation  of  the  N.E.A.  He  chairs 
the  Senate  subcommittee  that  gives  the 
endowment  new  lite  every  five  years. 

But  Pell  is  as  conciliatory  as  Helms  is 
confrontational,  as  eager  for  consensus  as 
Helms  is  willing  to  fight  the  lonely  battle. 
Where  Helms  has  stood  at  the  edges  of  the 
Club,  throwing  rocks.  Pell  has  been  in- 
side, presiding  over  tea.  "My  relations 
with  Senator  Helms  are  correct,"  lie  once 
said,  as  if  at  the  end  of  the  clay,  good  form 
is  what  counts  the  most 

Although  Pell  is  a  Newport  aristocrat, 
the  largely  blue  collar  voters  of  Rhode  Is 
land  have  habitually  sent  him  back  to  the 
Senate  since  I960,  even  in  the  Kepuhh 
can-presidential  landslide  years  of  Nixon 
and  Reagan,  as  it  his  Senate  Beat  WCtt  his 
inheritance,  which  it  almost  is    live  Pell 
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his  father,  who  was  a  one-term  congress- 
man from  Manhattan's  "Silk  Stocking" 
district. 

In  a  milieu  increasingly  populated  by 
people  who  look  and  sound  like  local  TV 
anchormen,  Pell,  like  Helms,  stands  out 
as  an  extreme.  Pell  has  the  countenance 
and  tone  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  ad- 
dressing butlers.  When  The  New  York 
Times  asked  his  opinion  a  few  years  ago 
of  then  secretary  of  state  George  Shultz's 
role  in  foreign  policy,  Pell  said,  "My  im- 
pression of  Shultz  is  very  high;  I  didn't 
know  him  at  college.  He  was  two  years 
behind  me.  Princeton."  An  often  told  sto- 
ry about  Pell  recalls  an  occasion  when  he 
was  campaigning  up  in  Rhode  Island  dur- 
ing a  terrible  storm:  his  shoes  were  getting 
wet,  so  an  aide  was  dispatched  to  fetch 
him  some  galoshes. 

"To  whom,"  Pell  asked  the  obliging 
aide  when  he  returned,  "am  I  indebted  for 
these?" 

"I  got  them  at  Thorn  McAn's." 

"Well,"  Pell  said,  "do  tell  Mr.  McAn 
that  I'm  much  obliged  to  him." 

In  the  Senate,  Pell's  interests  have  gen- 
erally reflected  his  personality — educa- 
tion, ocean  research,  the  arts,  issues  that 
have  not  been  (until  recently)  hotly  con- 
tested— and  he  is  sometimes  gently  chided 
for  his  "bird-watcher's  agenda."  He's 
long  had  an  interest  in  psychic  phenome- 
na, and  has  an  assistant,  C.  B.  Scott 
Jones,  who  spends  time  researching  telep- 
athy, unconventional  healing,  and  near- 
death  experiences  for  the  senator.  While 
regarded  as  a  serious  intellect.  Pell  gives 
the  impression  of  being  absentminded, 
even  slightly  befuddled.  One  busy  morn- 
ing a  few  years  ago.  he  dashed  into  a  Sen- 
ate hearing  room  and  began  reading  a 
statement  about  federal  scholarships  for 
underprivileged  students,  a  program 
called  the  Pell  Grants,  in  honor  of  his 
stewardship.  After  a  few  moments,  How- 
ard Metzenbaum  whispered  into  Pell's 
ear.  The  Rhode  Island  senator  said,  "I 
apologize  deeply."  and  left.  He'd  walked 
into  the  wrong  hearing. 

Claiborne  Pell's  personality  is  distinctly 
cool,  diffident,  so  much  so  that  some  have 
given  him  the  unkind  nickname  "Stillborn 
Pell."  Where  Helms  frames  each  of  his 
special  issues. as  a  choice  between  salva- 
tion and  imminent  destruction.  Pell  once 
said  of  himself.  "I  have  this  unfortunate 
Facility,  perhaps,  of  making  the  most  ex- 
citing subject  gray." 

That  lack  of  dynamism  caused  concern 
among  some  Democrats  when  he  became 
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chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1987,  not  leasi  because  the  rank- 
ing Republican  is  none  other  than  Jesse 
Helms.  Nowhere  is  their  mismatch  more 
apparent  than  on  that  committee,  where 
Helms  runs  wild  while  Pell  sits  and  wor- 
ries about  quorums.  Absenteeism  is 
chronic,  and  the  committee  has  suffered 
such  a  prestige  loss  that  young  senators 
fight  to  stay  off  it. 

In  Pell's  first  year  as  chairman,  Helms 
so  freely  exerted  his  presence  that  the 
committee's  more  assertive  Democrats — 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Christopher  Dodd,  Joe  Bi- 
den,  and  Alan  Cranston — took  it  upon 
themselves  to  form  a  kind  of  vigilante 
band  called  "Helms  Watch."  They'd  take 
turns  monitoring  Helms — making  notes, 
paying  attention — and  deflect  or  delay 
him  when  he  began  to  take  charge  of  the 
hearing.  Helms  Watch  remains  on  alert 
today.  "It's  not  so  much  a  comment  on 
the  chairman  personally,  but  on  his 
style,"  one  Senate  staffer  explains.  "Pell, 
as  you  know,  comes  much  more  out  of  the 
old  gentlemanly  school,  and  Helms  will 
often  put  on  that  air — he  will  be  deferen- 
tial to  his  colleagues — while  he's  cutting 
'em  off  at  the  knees." 

In  one  recent  session,  Helms,  who  was 
sitting  to  Pell's  right  at  the  committee  ta- 
ble, expressed  sweetly  that  "it's  a  plea- 
sure to  work  with  the  chairman,"  and 
then  began  to  tear  into  the  committee's 
version  of  a  bill  authorizing  State  Depart- 
ment funds.  Sarbanes,  sitting  to  Pell's 
left,  defended  the  chairman's  version,  and 
back  and  forth  they  went,  arguing  literally 
over  Pell,  who  sat  silent.  Finally,  Sar- 
banes ended  the  discussion  by  saying, 
pointedly,  that  "the  chairman,  as  usual, 
in  almost  an  excess  of  fairness,  as  is  his 
characteristic,"  had  had  the  bill  floating 
around  the  committee  plenty  long  enough 
to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  address  it. 

A  few  moments  later,  Republican  Rudy 
Boschwitz  of  Minnesota  gathered  his 
things,  got  up,  and  headed  for  the  door. 
Pell,  alarmed,  said  to  him,  "You'll  break 
our  quorum." 

"Good!"  snapped  Boschwitz.  "Why 
don't  you  bring  some  more  Democrats 
next  time?"  And  he  left. 

So  while  it  has  fallen  to  Pell  to  carry  the 
endowment's  cause  in  the  Senate,  the 
mantle  of  leadership  on  the  arts  issue  has 
gone  to  Congressman  Pat  Williams,  a 
Montana  Democrat  who  chairs  the  sub- 
committee charged  with  reauthorizing  the 
N.E.A.  on  the  House  side.  It  was  Wil- 
liams who  was  most  vocal  in  his  support 
for  the  endowment  in  the  long  months 
leading  up  to  the  reauthorization  fight, 


and  it  was  Williams's  hearings  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  both  sides.  And  it 
was  Williams  who  took  the  heat,  as  attest- 
ed to  by  the  level  of  choler  in  Tim  Wild- 
mon's  assessment  of  him.  The  Reverend 
Donald  Wildmon's  son,  who  is  associate 
director  of  the  A.F.A.,  says,  "You  ask 
the  average  taxpayer  walking  down  the 
street,  'Do  you  think  that  your  tax  dollars 
should  go  to  pay  for  this?'  And  you  show 
him  Mapplethorpe  with  this  bullwhip 
stuck  up  his  tail,  or.  .  .homosexuals  en- 
gaged in  sex,  and  I'm  not  talking  about 
veiled,  I'm  talking  about  out-and-out  pen- 
etration, then  I  think  they're  gonna  say 
no. .  .  .  Pat  Williams,  though,  is  saying 
the  taxpayers  oughta  be  forced  to  continue 
to  pay  for  that." 

The  A.F.A.  threatened  to  send  1,600 
copies  of  explicit  homoerotic  photographs 
to  churches  in  Montana,  and  an  editorial 
in  the  Montana  Standard  demanded  that 
Williams  show  the  people  just  what  pic- 
tures he  was  defending.  "Except  for  Wil- 
liams," Tim  Wildmon  says,  displaying  an 
astute  understanding  of  the  political  cli- 
mate, "I  haven't  heard  anything  of  people 
taking  the  cheerleaders'  position  for  the 
continuation  of  N.E.A.  without  any  re- 
strictions. How  do  you  defend  one  man 
urinating  in  another  man's  mouth,  like  in 
the  Mapplethorpe?.  .  .  Even  if  [legisla- 
tors] are  pro-N.E.A.,  they're  not  going  to 
stick  their  political  neck  out  to  fund  this 
kind  of  stuff." 

Williams  says  that  he  gladly  accepts  the 
chance  to  stand  up  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, that  anybody  in  his  shoes  would 
have  done  it.  He  does  allow,  though,  that 
he  wishes  Pell  and  his  colleagues  had  tried 
to  stop  Helms  in  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  "I 
think  it  was  easier  [for  them]  to  fight  an- 
other day,  at  that  point,"  he  says.  "They 
knew  the  House  would  try  to  take  care  of 
it,  and  they  dumped  a  very  difficult  load 
on  me." 

Pell  admits  that  he,  Kennedy,  and  the 
other  N.E.A.  supporters  should  have  tried 
to  head  off  Helms  then.  "It  was  in  the 
evening,  and  I  think  the  general  feeling 
was,  just  frankly,  th  re  was  not  enough 
focused  desire.  ...  I  think  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  arts  made  a  mistake  in 
not  latching  onto  it  and  stretching  it  out 
more."  But  early  this  year,  while  publicly 
advocating  unrestricted  reauthorization, 
Pell  offered  Helms  a  deal  that  would  have 
postponed  the  fight  even  longer — until  af- 
ter the  November  elections — extending 
authorization  for  another  year  with  the 
current  obscenity  restriction.  Pell,  who 
will  be  seventy-two  this  fall,  is  facing  a 
tough  challenge  from  Republican  con- 
gresswoman  Claudine  Schneider,  and  one 
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the  company  of  others.  So  for  one  hour  a  day,  three  days  a 
week,  forget  your  inhibitions.  Lose  that  fear.  And  learn  hew 
to  walk  all  over  again. 

Because  when  you  walk,  you  don't  hit  the  ground 
like  a  runner.  So  although  you  still  need  cushioning  for  the 
impact,  you  must  also  have  flexibility  for  the  way  your  foot 
bends.  Which  is  why  you  need  the  Nike  Air  Healthwalker 
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Fear  of  the  unknown  ?  Forget  it.  Fear  of  too  many 
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foot  in  front  of  the  other.  And  just  do  it. 
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his  father,  who  was  a  one-term  congress- 
man from  Manhattan's  "Silk  Stocking" 
district. 

In  a  milieu  increasingly  populated  by 
people  who  look  and  sound  like  local  TV 
anchormen,  Pell,  like  Helms,  stands  out 
as  an  extreme.  Pell  has  the  countenance 
and  tone  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  ad- 
dressing butlers.  When  The  New  York 
Times  asked  his  opinion  a  few  years  ago 
of  then  secretary  of  state  George  Shultz's 
role  in  foreign  policy,  Pell  said,  "My  im- 
pression of  Shultz  is  very  high;  I  didn't 
know  him  at  college.  He  was  two  years 
behind  me.  Princeton."  An  often  told  sto- 
ry about  Pell  recalls  an  occasion  when  he 
was  campaigning  up  in  Rhode  Island  dur- 
ing a  terrible  storm:  his  shoes  were  getting 
wet,  so  an  aide  was  dispatched  to  fetch 
him  some  galoshes. 

"To  whom,"  Pell  asked  the  obliging 
aide  when  he  returned,  "am  I  indebted  for 
these?' ' 

"I  got  them  at  Thorn  McAn's." 

"Well,"  Pell  said,  "do  tell  Mr.  McAn 
that  I'm  much  obliged  to  him." 

In  the  Senate,  Pell's  interests  have  gen- 
erally reflected  his  personality — educa- 
.  tion,  ocean  research,  the  arts,  issues  that 
have  not  been  (until  recently)  hotly  con- 
tested— and  he  is  sometimes  gently  chided 
for  his  "bird-watcher's  agenda."  He's 
long  had  an  interest  in  psychic  phenome- 
na, and  has  an  assistant,  C.  B.  Scott 
Jones,  who  spends  time  researching  telep- 
athy, unconventional  healing,  and  near- 
death  experiences  for  the  senator.  While 
regarded  as  a  serious  intellect.  Pell  gives 
the  impression  of  being  absentminded, 
even  slightly  befuddled.  One  busy  morn- 
ing a  few  years  ago,  he  dashed  into  a  Sen- 
ate hearing  room  and  began  reading  a 
statement  about  federal  scholarships  for 
underprivileged  students,  a  program 
called  the  Pell  Grants,  in  honor  of  his 
stewardship.  After  a  few  moments,  How- 
ard Metzenbaum  whispered  into  Pell's 
ear.  The  Rhode  Island  senator  said,  "I 
apologize  deeply."  and  left.  He'd  walked 
into  the  wrong  hearing. 

Claiborne  Pell's  personality  is  distinctly 
cool,  diffident,  so  much  so  that  some  have 
given  him  the  unkind  nickname  "Stillborn 
Pell."  Where  Helms  frames  each  of  his 
special  issues  "as  a  choice  between  salva- 
tion and  imminent  destruction.  Pell  once 
said  of  himself,  "I  have  this  unfortunate 
facility,  perhaps,  of  making  the  most  ex- 
citing subject  gray." 

That  lack  of  dynamism  caused  concern 
among  some  Democrats  when  he  became 
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chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1987,  not  least  because  the  rank- 
ing Republican  is  none  other  than  Jesse 
Helms.  Nowhere  is  their  mismatch  more 
apparent  than  on  that  committee,  where 
Helms  runs  wild  while  Pell  sits  and  wor- 
ries about  quorums.  Absenteeism  is 
chronic,  and  the  committee  has  suffered 
such  a  prestige  loss  that  young  senators 
fight  to  stay  off  it. 

In  Pell's  first  year  as  chairman,  Helms 
so  freely  exerted  his  presence  that  the 
committee's  more  assertive  Democrats — 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Christopher  Dodd,  Joe  Bi- 
den,  and  Alan  Cranston — took  it  upon 
themselves  to  form  a  kind  of  vigilante 
band  called  "Helms  Watch."  They'd  take 
turns  monitoring  Helms — making  notes, 
paying  attention — and  deflect  or  delay 
him  when  he  began  to  take  charge  of  the 
hearing.  Helms  Watch  remains  on  alert 
today.  "It's  not  so  much  a  comment  on 
the  chairman  personally,  but  on  his 
style,"  one  Senate  staffer  explains.  "Pell, 
as  you  know,  comes  much  more  out  of  the 
old  gentlemanly  school,  and  Helms  will 
often  put  on  that  air — he  will  be  deferen- 
tial to  his  colleagues — while  he's  cutting 
'em  off  at  the  knees." 

In  one  recent  session,  Helms,  who  was 
sitting  to  Pell's  right  at  the  committee  ta- 
ble, expressed  sweetly  that  "it's  a  plea- 
sure to  work  with  the  chairman,"  and 
then  began  to  tear  into  the  committee's 
version  of  a  bill  authorizing  State  Depart- 
ment funds.  Sarbanes,  sitting  to  Pell's 
left,  defended  the  chairman's  version,  and 
back  and  forth  they  went,  arguing  literally 
over  Pell,  who  sat  silent.  Finally,  Sar- 
-banes  ended  the  discussion  by  saying, 
pointedly,  that  "the  chairman,  as  usual, 
in  almost  an  excess  of  fairness,  as  is  his 
characteristic,"  had  had  the  bill  floating 
around  the  committee  plenty  long  enough 
to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  address  it. 

A  few  moments  later.  Republican  Rudy 
Boschwitz  of  Minnesota  gathered  his 
things,  got  up,  and  headed  for  the  door. 
Pell,  alarmed,  said  to  him,  "You'll  break 
our  quorum." 

"Good!"  snapped  Boschwitz.  "Why 
don't  you  bring  some  more  Democrats 
next  time?"  And  he  left. 

So  while  it  has  fallen  to  Pell  to  carry  the 
endowment's  cause  in  the  Senate,  the 
mantle  of  leadership  on  the  arts  issue  has 
gone  to  Congressman  Pat  Williams,  a 
Montana  Democrat  who  chairs  the  sub- 
committee charged  with  reauthorizing  the 
N.E.A.  on  the  House  side.  It  was  Wil- 
'iams  who  was  most  vocal  in  his  support 
for  the  endowment  in  the  long  months 
leading  up  to  the  reauthorization  fight, 


and  it  was  Williams's  hearings  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  both  sides.  And  it 
was  Williams  who  took  the  heat,  as  attest- 
ed to  by  the  level  of  choler  in  Tim  Wild- 
mon's  assessment  of  him.  The  Reverend 
Donald  Wildmon's  son,  who  is  associate 
director  of  the  A.F.A.,  says,  "You  ask 
the  average  taxpayer  walking  down  the 
street,  'Do  you  think  that  your  tax  dollars 
should  go  to  pay  for  this?'  And  you  show 
him  Mapplethorpe  with  this  bullwhip 
stuck  up  his  tail,  or.  .  .homosexuals  en- 
gaged in  sex,  and  I'm  not  talking  about 
veiled,  I'm  talking  about  out-and-out  pen- 
etration, then  I  think  they're  gonna  say 
no.  . .  .  Pat  Williams,  though,  is  saying 
the  taxpayers  oughta  be  forced  to  continue 
to  pay  for  that." 

The  A.F.A.  threatened  to  send  1,600 
copies  of  explicit  homoerotic  photographs 
to  churches  in  Montana,  and  an  editorial 
in  the  Montana  Standard  demanded  that 
Williams  show  the  people  just  what  pic- 
tures he  was  defending.  "Except  for  Wil- 
liams," Tim  Wildmon  says,  displaying  an 
astute  understanding  of  the  political  cli- 
mate, "I  haven't  heard  anything  of  people 
taking  the  cheerleaders'  position  for  the 
continuation  of  N.E.A.  without  any  re- 
strictions. How  do  you  defend  one  man 
urinating  in  another  man's  mouth,  like  in 
the  Mapplethorpe?.  .  .  Even  if  [legisla- 
tors] are  pro-N.E.A.,  they're  not  going  to 
stick  their  political  neck  out  to  fund  this 
kind  of  stuff." 

Williams  says  that  he  gladly  accepts  the 
chance  to  stand  up  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, that  anybody  in  his  shoes  would 
have  done  it.  He  does  allow,  though,  that 
he  wishes  Pell  and  his  colleagues  had  tried 
to  stop  Helms  in  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  "I 
think  it  was  easier  [for  them]  to  fight  an- 
other day,  at  that  point,"  he  says.  "They 
knew  the  House  would  try  to  take  care  of 
it,  and  they  dumped  a  very  difficult  load 
on  me." 

Pell  admits  that  he,  Kennedy,  and  the 
other  N.E.A.  supporters  should  have  tried 
to  head  off  Helms  then.  "It  was  in  the 
evening,  and  I  think  the  general  feeling 
was,  just  frankly,  there  was  not  enough 
focused  desire. ...  I  think  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  arts  made  a  mistake  in 
not  latching  onto  it  and  stretching  it  out 
more."  But  early  this  year,  while  publicly 
advocating  unrestricted  reauthorization, 
Pell  offered  Helms  a  deal  that  would  have 
postponed  the  fight  even  longer — until  af- 
ter the  November  elections- — extending 
authorization  for  another  year  with  the 
current  obscenity  restriction.  Pell,  who 
will  be  seventy-two  this  fall,  is  facing  a 
tough  challenge  from  Republican  con- 
gresswoman  Claudine  Schneider,  and  one 
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Staffer  acknowledged  that  "it  is  awkward 
for  him  to  have  to  do  both,  to  run  for  re- 
election and  to  reauthorize  the  endowment 
under  these  circumstances,  all  at  the  same 
time."  Helms  turned  down  the  deal,  per- 
haps sensing  an  edge. 

He  was  right.  The  bill  that  Pell  put  for- 
ward this  July  conceded  the  ground  that 
Helms  won  last  year.  By  that  time,  the 
White  House,  which  had  firmly  supported 
unrestricted  reauthorization,  had  backed 
down,  too;  so,  despite  opposition  from  a 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  and  that 
of  a  president  from  his  own  party,  Helms 
had  triumphed  before  this  summer's  battle 
even  started. 

This  jerk  over  here's  talking  about 
censorship  of  the  arts,  and  you're 
never  going  to  go  to  an  art  gallery?  And  I'm 
worrying  about  your  kids'  education?  And 
I'm  worried  about  health-care  costs? 
And  I'm  worried  about  drugs?  And  I'm 
worried  about  our  environment?.  .  .  The 
coastal  wetlands  in  this  state  are  being 
raped,  and  rivers  are  being  declared  dead, 
and  Jesse  Helms  is  supporting  the  clear- 
cutting  of  forests  in  this  state — our  wilder- 
ness areas — and  he's  supporting  that?  And 
this  guy's  telling  you  that  the  issue  in  this 
campaign  is  whether  we're  going  to  bash 
gays  and  lesbians?" 

Harvey  Gantt  is  having  an  imaginary 
conversation  with  the  voters  of  North  Car- 
olina, convincing  them  that  the  politics  of 
Jesse  Helms  have  at  last  been  left  behind 
by  the  times.  Sitting  in  a  nearly  empty 
office  in  his  Spartan  campaign  headquar- 
ters in  Charlotte,  Gantt  goes  on,  laying  it 
out  as  he  plans  to  lay  it  out  for  voters  this 
fall:  North  Carolina  is  last  in  S.A.T. 
scores,  next  to  last  in  industrial  wages, 
and  has  the  highest  infant-mortality 
rates.  Jesse  Helms  fiddles  with  arts  and 
AIDS  while  his  home  state  burns,  and 
North  Carolinians  aren't  going  to  take  it 
anymore. 

It  is  the  eternal  hope  of  Democrats,  and 
has  been  in  every  campaign  against  Helms 
since  1972.  And  in  every  campaign  since 
1972,  Jesse  Helms — finding  an  issue, 
coming  from  behind,  beating  the  odds — 
has  found  a  way  to  win.  But  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  campaign:  there  are  signs, 
including  two  major  polls  taken  in  the  late 
spring,  that  seem  to  show  a  real  Helms 
vulnerability. 

In  his  1972  and  1984  campaign  vic- 
tories, Helms  was  helped  by  the  coattails 
of  two  Republican  presidents,  Nixon  and 
Reagan,   who   won   landslides    in   North 


Carolina;  he'll  have  no  such  help  this 
year.  The  Republican  lock  on  the  "no 
new  taxes"  theme,  electoral  magic,  was 
broken  the  moment  George  Bush  changed 
his  position  in  June.  "Helms  is  an  incredi- 
bly wounded  animal,"  says  Saul  Shorr,  a 
Democratic  consultant  who  designed  the 
campaign  of  Mike  Easley,  one  of  the  can- 
didates that  Gantt  defeated  in  the  primary. 
And  Gantt,  the  former  mayor  of  Char- 
lotte, is  a  different  kind  of  candidate. 

He  is  the  first  black  ever  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Party  to  run  for  the  Senate 
in  any  state,  and  his  uphill  primary  battle 
against  Easley  and  two  other  white  candi- 
dates showed  steel.  Emphasizing  broad 
coalition-building,  he  won  without  the 
backing  of  labor  and  despite  the  wide- 
spread conviction  that  a  black  candidate 
had  no  chance. 

As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  Gantt 
would  be  his  opponent  this  fall,  Helms 
says  he  notified  his  staffs  in  Washington 
and  Raleigh  that  "some  heads  will  be 
cracked  if  anything  is  done  that  even  ap- 
pears to  be  racist."  The  fact  that  Helms 
had  to  issue  such  an  edict  says  some- 
thing about  his  reputation,  and  cam- 
paigns of  the  past. 

Rob  Christensen  and  Chuck  Babington, 
two  experienced  Helms  watchers  for  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  have  often 
reported  on  Helms's  subtle  use  of  codes  to 
play  upon  racial  prejudice  in  his  cam- 
paigns and  fund-raising  appeals.  For  ex- 
ample, he  sent  out  fliers  showing  his  1984 
opponent,  Jim  Hunt,  a  popular  moderate 
Democratic  governor,  with  headlines  re- 
porting a  drive  to  increase  minority  regis- 
tration. A  recent  Helms  mailing  said  of 
Gantt,  "Jesse  Jackson's  wish  came  true 
....  Harvey  Gantt,  his  ally,  is  running 
against  Jesse  Helms.  And  Doug  Wilder, 
who  was  just  elected  Virginia's  governor, 
is  signed  on  to  help  them." 

Carter  Wrenn,  Helms's  fund-raiser, 
says  the  accusations  of  racial  motivations 
are  "ridiculous." 

"In  describing  Gantt's  campaign,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  people  who  helped  in  the 
Wilder  campaign  |Wilder's  pollster)  en- 
couraged Gantt  to  run  and  are  helping  to 
run  the  Gantt  campaign.  How  do  you  tell 
that  story  and  avoid  the  fact  that  some  of 
those  people  happen  to  be  black?  It's  not 
possible." 

Of  course,  the  use  of  coded  campaign 
messages  would  not  seem  a  necessary  tac- 
tic in  this  campaign,  in  which  Gantt's  race 
will  presumably  be  discerned  by  the  vot- 
ers without  Helms's  assistance.  Helms 
might  be  on  firm  ground  in  portraying 
Gantt  as  being  more  liberal  than  the  Car- 
olina mainstream,  but,   as  Shorr  says. 


"if  the  question  Helms  forces  them  to 
decide  is  'Are  they  racist?'  there'll  be 
some  backlash  and  Harvey  will  get  votes 
because  of  that." 

(Gantt  is  taking  no  chances  on  the  race 
issue,  either;  he  has  discouraged  his  boy- 
hood chum  Jesse  Jackson  from  coming  to 
North  Carolina  to  campaign.  "Jesse  Jack- 
son is  a  drag  on  a  part  of  the  constituency 
we're  interested  in,"  Gantt  says  bluntly.) 

Another  heated  Helms  issue,  abortion, 
may  also  prove  tricky.  Gantt's  campaign 
is  counting  on  a  big  gender-gap  vote,  and 
Helms,  of  course,  won't  budge.  "The 
other  crowd  said  they're  gonna  beat  me  on 
this  one,  and  maybe  they  will,"  Helms 
tells  his  supporters  in  Goldsboro.  "But  let 
me  tell  you,  I  meant  it  when  I  supported 
without  fail  and  without  hesitation  the 
right  of  unborn  children  to  be  born  so  that 
they  can  have  a  chance,  a  chance  to  live 
and  to  love  and  be  loved." 

Helms's  success  has  always  depended 
partly  on  his  ability  to  jolt  voters  with  so- 
called  hot-button  issues.  With  many  of  his 
standby  weapons  blunted  or  obsolete,  the 
N.E.A.  may  be  the  best  issue  left  in  his 
political  arsenal. 

Oh,  I  want  to  be  in  that  nummmm- 
berrrr,  when  the  saints  go  march- 
in'  in!" 

Jesse  Helms  leans  against  a  desk  in  his 
Washington  office,  singing  along  merri- 
ly (and  quite  badly)  with  the  toy  bugler 
Mrs.  Helms  gave  him  for  Christmas.  It 
is  the  morning  after  Harvey  Gantt's  pri- 
mary victory,  and  Helms  is  declaring  his 
peaceful  intentions  toward  Gantt,  and 
toward  the  world  in  general.  "He  is  a 
nice  man, ' '  Helms  says  of  his  Democrat- 
ic opponent,  "and  I  wish  him  well." 
The  campaign,  he  adds,  will  focus  on 
issues,  rather  than  making  negative  at- 
tacks, and  certainly  not  on  race.  "It's  all 
up  to  the  Lord  and  the  people  of  North 
Carolina — we'll  just  do  the  best  we  can 
and  not  worry  about  it." 

It  is  a  lovely  performance,  and  fraudu- 
lent on  its  face.  Helms's  very  surround- 
ings reveal  a  nature  given  more  to  combat 
than  to  conciliation;  the  walls  of  his  Sen 
ate  office  are  filled  with  caricatures  of 
him,  some  quite  vicious,  proudly  dis- 
played in  the  manner  ol  .i  man  who  enjoys 
hostile  engagement. 

That  afternoon.  Helms  proceeds  lo  the 
Senate  floor  and  ambushes  a  piece  ol  leg- 
islation by  his  arch-enemy,  Ted  Kenned) 
It  is  a  bill  of  rights  for  handicapped  Amer- 
icans, but  Helms  attaches  to  it  |  rccom 
mendation  banning  people  with  aids  from 
certain  restaurant  jobs.  Kennedy  squawks. 
protesting  that  Helms's  measure  frustrates 
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®  TOYOTA  CELICA 


%  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  to  drive  forever. 

The  beautiful  thing  about  the  new 
Toyota  Celica  GTis  that  it's  not  just  a  great-looking  car. 

It's  also  a  great-performing  car.  With  a  fuel-injected  130-hp  multi-valve 

engine,  the  Celica  GTis  incredibly  responsive.  And  its  handling,  with  four-wheel 

independent  suspension,  turns  that  responsiveness  into  performance. 

And  proving  that  Celica's  beauty  isn't  only  skin  deep  is  a  cockpit  that  has  been 

designed  to  fit  like  it  was  molded  around  the  driver.  The  result  is  greater 

comfort  and  a  greater  sense  of  security  and  control. 

All  in  all,  the  true  beauty  of  the  Celica  GTis  that  it  makes  a  joy 
out  of  those  trips  that  used  to  seem  to  last  forever. 

"Toyota,  I  love  what  you  do  for  me." 
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the  spirit  of  his  bill,  even  invoking  the 
name  of  Ryan  White,  the  late  aids  poster 
boj .  who.  Kennedy  says,  would  be  barred 
by  Helms  from  a  summer  job  at  Burger 
King.  To  no  avail.  Before  introducing  his 
amendment.  Helms  takes  a  little  poll  in 
the  Senate  cloakroom:  "If  your  favorite 
restaurant  in  Alexandria  were  known  to 
have  a  chef  who  has  aids  or  any  other 
communicable  disease,"  Helms  asks, 
"would  you  take  your  family  there  to 
have  a  meal'"  The  answer  is  a  unanimous 
"no,"  testament  to  that  potent  Helms  al- 
chemy of  logic,  emotion,  and  fear.  It 
works  in  the  cloakroom,  and  it  works  in 
the  full  Senate;  to  the  surprise  of 
many — including  Helms's  own  staff  (but 
not,   clearly.    Helms   himself) — his 


amendment  passes,  leaving  to  Kennedy 
and  his  allies  the  chore  of  undoing  the 
emotion-charged  provision  in  a  Senate- 
House  conference. 

In  the  Helms  view  of  things,  any  day 
that  includes  a  victory  over  Ted  Kennedy 
is  a  good  day,  and  if  it  brings  a  shot  at 
"the  sodomites"  too,  then  it  is  fine  in- 
deed. But  this  is  a  bonus  day:  without 
breaking  a  sweat.  Helms  also  gets  to' 
knock  down  the  N.E.A. 

Returning  to  his  office,  he  reluctantly 
meets  with  a  few  members  of  the  press  (a 
group  that  the  former  newspaperman  so 
deeply  loathes  that  he  refuses  to  give  his 
daily  schedule  to  his  press  secretary,  Eric 
Lundgren,  for  fear  that  Lundgren  will  let 
reporters  know  where  Helms  will  be).  The 
conversation  turns  to  the  N.E.A.  The 
White  House  has  rather  sheepishly  floated 
a  compromise  proposal:  might  Congress 


accept  a  one-year  reauthorization,  delay- 
ing the  bloody  battle  until  after  the  No- 
vember elections?  Friends  of  the  troubled 
arts  agency  still  hoped,  naively,  that 
Helms,  who  had  been  relatively  silent  on 
the  N.E.A.  for  a  few  weeks,  might  be 
amenable  to  compromise  and  negotiation. 
"'Will  you,"  Helms  is  asked,  "allow  a 
one-year  cooling-off  period?"  And  in  an 
instant,  Helms  turns  the  White  House  pro- 
posal to  dust. 

"I  think  we  oughta  confront  the  issue," 
he  says.  "Should  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity be  funded  by  the  taxpayer? 

"I  say  no." 

Those  three  words  are  the  lyrics  to  the 
Jesse  Helms  anthem,  uttered  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  man  who  believes  he  can  get 
a  congressional  chorus  to  sing  along.  It's 
just  a  matter  of  knowing  which  hot  but- 
tons to  push.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  197)  flying  in  from 
all  over  the  country,"  he  says.  "Helicop- 
ters, everything  else  flying  into  that  tiny 
town.  Lawmen,  news  media,  writers.  .  . " 

Perhaps  if  word  hadn't  gotten  out  so 
last,  if  lawmen  hadn't  found  themselves 
committed  so  soon  to  the  proposition  that 
they  had  a  serial  killer  confessing  in  their 
custody,  they  might  not  have  been  so 
committed  to  the  proposition  when  the 
problems  began  to  develop. 

Which  they  did  very  early  on.  There 
were  problems  with  that  first  list  of  sev- 
enty-seven victims.  As  the  Texas  attor- 
ney general's  review  of  the  case  states, 
law-enforcement  officers  began  to  in- 
vestigate and  "recognized  immediately 
that  Lucas's  description  of  the  abduc- 
tion/murder of  a  juvenile  female  had 
never  taken  place."  (Italics  are  mine.) 
Several  other  places  where  he'd  claimed 
to  have  buried  bodies,  including  an 
abandoned  chromium  mine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania called  the  Bottomless  Pit,  were 
thoroughly  searched  and  turned  up  no 
bodies.  Indeed,  none  of  those  seventy- 
seven  claimed  kills  was  ever  linked  to  a 
real  body. 

When  you  think  about  it,  it's  not  that 
easy  to  convince  the  world  you're  the 
greatest  serial  killer  in  American  history 
just  on  your  own  say-so.  The  confession 
spree  couldn't  have  continued  with  Lucas 
just  making  up  murders  and  sending  peo- 
ple looking  for  bodies  that  weren't  there. 
He  needed  a  score.  The  key  to  his  first 
success,  the  key  to  all  the  successes  that 
followed,  is  evident  in  Lucas's  descripti.  i 


of  that  first  big  score:  reversing  the  infor- 
mation flow. 

That  first  score,  Henry  says,  involved 
a  murder  in  Conroe,  Texas,  north  of 
Houston. 

"Sheriff  Corley  from  Conroe,  he  sent 
his  deputies  up  to  Montague  and  they 
showed  me  all  the  pictures  of  the  murder 
victim  right  off." 

Henry  said,  sure,  he  remembered  her — 
that  was  one  of  his  kills. 

"Then  they  said,  'We  want  to  take  you 
down  there  and  let  you  point  out  the  crime 
scene  to  us.'  And  they  drove  down  there 
and  drove  me  around  everywhere  and  I 
couldn't  find  it." 

"You  couldn't  find  it?" 

"Until  they  pointed  it  out  to  me." 

"Let's  get  this  straight.  They  stopped 
by  the  crime  scene  and  said,  'Here  we  are, 
Henry.  .  . '  " 

"Yes:  'Does  this  look  familiar?" 

"You  learned  to  pick  up  on  cues?" 

"On  what  they  wanted." 

(Sheriff  Joe  Corley  insists  that — while 
he  was  suspicious  of  some  of  the  cases 
Henry  tried  to  take  credit  for  in  his  coun- 
ty— the  two  that  he  did  clear  with  Lucas 
were  genuine.  He  denies  that  he  or  his 
men  gave  Lucas  any  details  about  the 
crimes  in  advance.) 

Reversing  the  flow:  instead  of  making 
up  bodies,  lawmen  would  bring  bodies, 
pictures  of  them,  to  Lucas.  Sometimes 
they'd  play  a  kind  of  reverse  Twenty 
Questions  in  which  he  would  cannily  use 
trial  and  error  to  "remember"  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  victim  ("Yeah.  I  had  one  up 


near  Lake  Michigan — she  was  a  blonde 
girl  about  twenty.  .  .  .  Oh,  she  wasn't 
blonde?  Could've  been  light-brown, 
brownish  hair.  I  got  so  many  I  get  'em 
confused").  When  he  finally  guessed 
right,  the  lawmen  and  Lucas  would  pile 
into  a  car.  and  again  by  means  of  trial  and 
error,  mostly  error,  and  by  picking  up  of- 
ten unsubtle  clues,  he'd  "find"  the  crime 
scene.  Afterward,  detectives  would  an- 
nounce that  Lucas's  confession  had  been 
verified  because  he  "supplied  officers 
with  details  only  the  killer  could  have 
known,  and  led  them  right  to  the  crime 
scene." 

Or  as  the  Texas  attorney  general's  re- 
port summarized,  "Lucas  would  use  in- 
formation provided  him  during  question- 
ing by  law  enforcement  personnel  to 
fabricate  confessions." 

The  next  key  turning  point  in  Lucas's 
rise  to  world-class  serial-killer  status  was 
the  "Orange  Socks"  confession.   It  was- 
the  Orange  Socks  confession  that  got  him 
the  death  penalty  in  Texas,  that  left  him 
truly  with  nothing  to  lose.  And  the  Orange 
Socks  confession  brought  him  into  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  lawman  who  was  to  be 
come  Henry's  father  confessor,  his  fathei 
figure,    the    man    in    whose    custody    he 
would  become  an  industrial-strength  d) 
namo  of  a  confession  machine:  Sheriff  Jim 
Bout  well. 

Orange  Socks  was  the  name  given  to  a 
young  woman  whose  unidentified  bod) 
was  found  in  a  ditch  off  a  lonel)  stretch  ol 
Interstate  35  in  Williamson  County,    lr\ 
as  Her  body  was  nude  except  for  a  pair  of 
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bright,  fuzz)  orange  socks.  In  a  way,  Or- 
ange  Socks  was  typical  of  the  kind  of  vic- 
tim Henry  Lee  Lucas  would  mosl  success- 
fully claim  as  Ins  Probably  a  hitchhiker 
(no  local  people  recognized  her).  Proba- 
bly an  outcast  o!  some  \  ind  (nationwide 
circulation  of  her  picture  produced  no 
grieving  family  to  claim  her).  A  four- 
year-old  unsolved  homicide  with  no  sus- 
pects, no  leads,  until  Sheriff  Jim  Boutwell 
visited  Lucas  in  jail  and  asked  him  if  Or- 
ange Socks  was  one  of  "his." 

Boutwell  brought  Lucas  to  his  jail  in 
Georgetown,  Texas,  a  small  town  half  an 
hour  north  of  Austin,  after  the  Orange 
Socks  confession  and  kept  him  there. 
Kept  him  there  and  got  a  special  appropri- 
ation from  the  Texas  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  with  the  governor's  blessing, 
to  establish  a  Henry  Lee  Lucas  Homicide 
Task  Force,  to  be  jointly  administered  by 
Boutwell  and  the  Texas  Rangers. 

"Things  really  skyrocketed  in  George- 
town," Lucas  says.  "1  went  from  one  a 
day  or  twice  a  day  to  seven  days  a  week, 
probably  five  or  six  officers  a  day  came  in 
there." 

Lucas  certainly  seemed  to  be  driven  to 
increase  his  productivity  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sheriff.  As  the  attorney  gener- 
al's report  notes,  Lucas  had  started  with 
those  seventy-seven  claimed  kills,  but 
"while  talking  to  Sheriff  Boutwell  on 
June  22,  1983,  he  increased  the  tally  to 
156.  His  final  estimate  [under  Boutwell's 
supervision]  was  over  600."  (Boutwell,  a 
courtly  former  Ranger  and  legendary  Tex- 
as lawman,  insisted  to  me  that  the  160  or 
so  Lucas  confessions  actually  cleared  un- 
der his  supervision  were  all  properly  han- 
dled, solid  cases.) 

The  Texas  Rangers  were  the  outside 
men  for  the  task  force,  the  link  to  state 
and  national  law  enforcement.  They 
booked  detectives  who  signed  up  two  and 
three  months  in  advance  for  appointments 
with  Lucas;  they  organized  "Lucas  semi- 
nars" to  share  their  serial-killer  exper- 
tise under  the  prestigious  auspices  of  the 
Regional  Organized  Crime  Information 
Center. 

And  Lucas  had  good  reason  to  keep  in- 
creasing his  numbers  for  the  task  force. 
The  more  cases  he  confessed  to,  the  more 
rewards  of  milk  shakes  and  jail  perks  he 
received.  He  was  living  high  off  the  hog 
in  Georgetown,  better  in  his  carpeted  jail 
cell,  he  says,  than  he'd  ever  lived  "out- 
side" in  his  entire  life.  He'd  been  a  drifter 
and  a  bum  living  in  a  chicken  coop;  now 
he  was  an  international  celebrity,  enter- 


taining Japanese  camera  crews,  making 
book  and  movie  deals  for  his  life  story. 
And  there  were  deep  psychological  satis- 
factions: the  ex-con  lowlife  who'd  been 
pushed  around  by  lawmen  all  his  life  was 
now  manipulating  the  hell  out  of  lawmen, 
making  them  dance  to  his  tune,  and  laugh- 
ing behind  their  backs.  Toward  the  end  he 
was  almost  testing  them  to  see  how  much 
they'd  swallow,  how  outlandish  the  sto- 
ries could  get,  claiming  to  have  bumped 
off  Jimmy  Hoffa  for  the  Mob  and  to 
have  flown  the  poison  to  Jonestown  in 
Guyana. 

Like  the  con-man  hero  of  Gogol's 
"Dead  Souls,"  who  goes  around  buying 
title  to  dead  serfs  in  order  to  inflate  the 
value  of  his  estate  and  social  position, 
Henry  Lee  Lucas  rose  by  taking  title  to  the 
dead.  The  ever  higher  numbers  ensured 
his  stay  in  the  Georgetown  jail,  where 
he'd  taken  up  oil  painting  when  he  wasn't 
watching  premium  cable  channels  like 
HBO  and  Playboy  on  his  personal  color 
set,  or  ordering  in  his  favorite  take-out 
foods  from  the  Sonic  drive-in  and  other 
local  eateries  he  preferred  to  the  jail 
kitchen. 

The  higher  the  numbers,  the  longer 
he'd  enjoy  his  perks.  And  when  he 
stopped  confessing?  As  Texas  Ranger 
Bob  Prince,  co-chief  of  the  task  force,  put 
it  in  an  adulatory  profile  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  "When  [Lucas]  gets  to  the 
point  where  he  has  no  more  information 
or  he  doesn't  want  to  talk  with  us  any- 
more, death  row  is  waiting  for  him  down 
there  at  the  penitentiary." 

Or,  as  Lucas  put  it  to  me.  Prince  "said 
my  goose  would  be  cooked." 

In  fairness  to  the  lawmen  far  and  wide 
who  fell  for  his  confessions — despite  the 
dearth  of  physical  evidence  linking  him  to 
the  crimes  (not  a  single  fingerprint,  for 
instance) — there  was  one  confessional 
ploy  of  Lucas's  that  succeeded  spectacu- 
larly well.  He  came  up  with  an  eyewitness 
to  attest  to  his  killings.  Not  merely  an  eye- 
witness, but  an  accomplice.  He  came  up 
with  Ottis  Toole.  He  and  Toole  were  a 
killing  team,  he  said,  from  the  beginning. 
Toole  had  recruited  him  into  the  Hands  of 
Death  Devil-worshiping  cult.  Toole  was. 
if  anything,  even  more  bloodthirsty  than 
he  (the  barbecues). 

The  astonishing  thing  was  that,  as  ludi- 
crous as  these  stories  sounded,  Toole 
cheerfully  confirmed  them  all. 

Lucas  says  it  "came  as  a  surprise"  to 
him  when  he  heard  that  Toole  was  back- 
ing hm     ip  on  these  tales. 

"I  didn't  expect  him  to  take  the  cases." 
Lucas  says. 

But  fate,  which  had  separated  t'      two 


men  back  in  1982,  had  landed  them  in 
similar  desperate  situations  in  late  1983, 
when  Lucas  started  including  Toole  in  his 
confessions.  Toole  by  then  was  also  in 
jail,  facing  the  death  penalty  in  Florida  for 
an  arson-murder  rap  (he  had  been  convict- 
ed of  burning  down  a  rooming  house,  a 
fire  in  which  an  old  man  died).  Toole,  like 
Lucas,  had  little  to  lose.  And  he  still  had  a 
kind  of  romantic  devotion  to  Henry;  in  his 
own  way  the  Florida  firebug  was  still  car- 
rying a  torch  for  Lucas.  The  transcript  of  a 
November  14,  1983,  phone  call  between 
Lucas  and  Toole,  shortly  after  they  joined 
forces  in  the  confession  spree,  reveals  the 
dynamic  of  their  relationship.  Toole  re- 
proves Lucas  for  breaking  his  word  "nev- 
er to  run  off."  Lucas  says  something 
sentimental  about  the  two  of  them  "being 
together"  in  the  hereafter.  And  Toole, 
with  only  the  slightest  reluctance  (he  wor- 
ries about  the  barbecuing  tales:  "Wouldn't 
that  make  me  a  cannibal?"),  enthusiasti- 
cally backs  Lucas  up  on  everything. 

Later  I  asked  Toole,  who  is  still  serving 
time  in  Florida  State  Prison  (his  death  sen- 
tence reduced  to  life  imprisonment),  what 
he  had  thought  when  he  first  heard  Lucas 
was  claiming  they'd  killed  hundreds  to- 
gether. 

"I  said,  'Well,  shit,  he  wants  to  make 
himself  a  pig.  goddamn,  I'll  help  him 
out.'  I  said,  I'll  pump  it  all  in  for  him.'  I 
said,  'Fuck  it,  I  got  nothing  to  lose.' 

"I  said  [to  Toole],  'Let's  go  for  it,' 
Lucas  told  me. 

"I  said,  'Fire  away  with  hell  for  noth- 
ing," "  Toole  recalled. 

And  so  they  did.  Toole's  eyewitness 
corroboration  became  a  big  asset  in  sell- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  Lucas  confes- 
sions. 

Lucas's  Hands  of  Death  ploy — attribut- 
ing his  entire  career  as  a  serial  killer  to  his 
recruitment  by  Toole  into  a  Satanist  ritual- 
murder  cult,  i.e..  The  Devil  Made  Me  Do 
It — served  a  shrewdly  calculated  purpose 
in  his  serial-killer  impersonation.  It  was 
part  of  Lucas's  growing  effort  to  portray 
himself  as  a  Man  of  Faith  on  a  Mission 
from  God. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Lucas  was  claim- 
ing to  have  been  "saved"  by  his  spiritual 
counselor  and  platonic  sweetheart.  "Sis 
ter  Clemmie" — a  devout  religious  laypej 
son  who  ran  a  jail  ministry  in  the  George 
town  jail.  Clemmie  hit  the  religious  radio 
talk-show   circuit    describing    how    she'd 
brought  a  serial  killer  to  the  Lord.  Lucas 
would  go  on  those  shows  offering  pious 
"advice  to  Christian  youth."  from  Ins  ic 
formed-serial-killer  perspective,  on  how 

to  avoid  the  snares  ol  Satanism.  He'd 
even  tell  Ins  radio  audience  that  God  Hun 
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sell  had  appeared  as  a  bright  white  light  in 
a  comer  of  his  cell  and  spoken  to  him, 
urging  him  to  keep  confessing  all  his  mur- 
ders, "for  the  sake  of  the  families" — the 
families  of  the  victims  he'd  slain.  If  he 
confessed  everything,  Lucas  said  God  told 
him.  He  would  help  Lucas  remember 
where  all  the  bodies  of  his  victims  were, 
"so  they  could  be  given  a  proper  Chris- 
tian burial." 

Sure,  it  sounds  like  bunk  in  retrospect, 
but  Lucas  was  playing  to  a  powerful  emo- 
tional dynamic  in  the  hearts  of  the  murder 
victims'  families — the  need  for  some  fi- 
nality, some  fitting  closure  to  their  suf- 
fering, the  primal  urge  to  solemnize 
death  with  certainty.  The  horror  of  the 
unmarked  grave  is  an  ancient  theme  go- 
ing back  to  the  age  of  The  Iliad,  whose 
final  book  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  to 
obtain  the  return  of  Hector's  body,  give 
it  the  proper  burial  that  in  some  funda- 
mental way  separates  civilization  from 
savagery. 

For  hundreds  of  families  across  Ameri- 
ca, Henry  Lee  Lucas  became  the  great 
solemnizer  of  unsolved-murder  victims' 
fates. 

But  finally  doing  it  "for  the  sake  of  the 
families"  became  Lucas's  undoing.  Be- 
cause finally  there  was  one  family  that 
looked  a  little  more  closely  than  most  at 
what  Lucas  was  "doing"  for  them,  a  fam- 
ily that  wouldn't  be  satisfied  by  the  conso- 
lation of  false  certainty — if  it  meant  let- 
ting the  real  killer  off  the  hook. 

A  sudden  Texas  hailstorm  is  rattling 
down  on  the  roof  over  the  boat  dock. 
We're  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  somewhere 
in  Texas.  Exactly  where,  I've  been  asked 
not  to  disclose. 

Under  the  thin  corrugated-tin  shelter, 
Bob  Lemons  is  telling  me,  "We  don't 
want  to  be  portrayed  as  the  grieving  fam- 
ily everyone  should  pity.  Do  you  under- 
stand? We  weren't  just  passively  grieving, 
we  took  action.  We  did  the  kind  of  inves- 
tigation that  put  the  task  force  to  shame. 
For  a  while  there  we  were  unstoppable. 
We  stopped  the  whole  damned  thing  in  its 
tracks." 

It  almost  seems  as  if  the  Lemonses'  col- 
lision course  with  the  Lucas  task  force 
was  fated.  Their  nineteen-year-old  newly- 
wed  daughter,  Deborah  Sue  Williamson, 
was  supposedly  the  very  first  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  victims  Lucas  killed  when  he  goi 
out  of  prison  in  1975. 

And  of  all  the  families  of  victims  af- 
flicted by  the  Lucas  confessions  the  Lem- 


onses had  perhaps  the  most  urgent  reason 
to  want  to  believe  that  his  confession  to 
the  murder  of  their  daughter  was  true.  Be- 
cause in  the  aftermath  of  the  killing,  their 
own  son  had  at  first  come  under  suspi- 
cion. Although  he  was  later  cleared,  a  Lu- 
cas confession  certainly  would  have  eradi- 
cated any  lingering  doubts  about  their 
son.  But  the  Lemonses  smelled  something 
wrong  about  Lucas's  confession  from  the 
beginning. 

For  one  thing,  the  first  time  Lucas  was 
shown  Deborah's  picture,  he  said  he'd 
never  seen  her,  never  been  to  Lubbock  in 
his  life.  But,  Bob  Lemons  tells  me,  a  year 
later,  "we  got  a  phone  call  from  a  detec- 
tive in  Lubbock  and  he  told  me  that  it  had 
been  determined,  that  they'd  had  Henry  to 
Lubbock,  that  he  had  confessed  to  having 
murdered  Debbie  and  the  case  was  closed. 
They  had  charged  him  and  he  would  be 
indicted,  which  he  was.  Joyce  and  I,  im- 
mediately upon  receiving  that  informa- 
tion, went  to  Lubbock  to  hear  and  see 
what  he  said." 

They  found  out  Lucas  had  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation about  Deborah's  murder,  but  "the 
problem  was  the  information  he  was  giv- 
ing them  was  totally  wrong,"  Bob  Lem- 
ons says.  "He  had  the  description  of  the 
house  wrong.  He  had  the  murder  hap- 
pening inside  the  house  instead  of  out- 
side. He  had  the  description  of  Deborah 
wrong." 

Particularly  unconvincing,  Lemons 
says,  was  the  portion  of  the  confession 
tape  in  which  Lucas  is  supposedly  "lead- 
ing" lawmen  to  the  crime  scene. 

"They  took  him  to  the  house  and  asked 
him  three  or  four  times,  'Now,  are  you 
sure  you  don't  remember  something  about 
this  particular  place?  You  know,  and  par- 
ticularly out  here  in  back  in  the  patio 
area?'  And  he  finally  caught  on  to  the  fact 
that  this  [the  patio]  was  where  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  [killed  her]." 

The  Lemonses  went  back  to  the  Lub- 
bock detectives.  "We  tried  to  tell  them, 
'This  is  wrong,  we  need  to  put  this  case 
back  into  the  open  file.  The  murderer  is 
still  loose.'  And  they  were  just  furious 
with  us." 

Doubts  were  not  welcome.  But  doubts 
were  driving  the  Lemonses  crazy.  They 
couldn't  live  with  the  notion  that  a  false 
confession  let  the  real  murderer  of  their 
daughter  go  free. 

They  decided  the  only  way  to  resolve 
their  doubts  was  to  launch  their  own  pri- 
vate investigation  into  Henry  Lee  Lucas 
and  i  is  travels.  They  set  off  on  a  journey 
into  Lucas's  past,  eventually  selling 
their  house  to  raise  cash  for  their  investi- 
gation. 


They  received  the  help  of  a  sympathetic 
state  trooper  in  Maryland,  Fran  Dixon, 
who'd  had  doubts  of  his  own  about  the 
Lucas  confessions  he'd  looked  into.  "He 
took  us  to  Henry's  half-sister,  to  his  rela- 
tives," Lemons  recalls.  "And  we  began 
talking  to  these  people  and  began  compar- 
ing what  we  had  with  what  they  had  on 
his  whereabouts,  and  we  commenced  to 
all  of  a  sudden  realize  that  when  Henry 
was  supposed  to  be  killing  somebody  in 
Texas  or  California  he  was  actually  in  jail 
in  Maryland  or  at  work  in  Pennsylvania  or 
living  at  home  with  someone. 

"It  became  obvious  that  this  whole 
thing  was  a  farce,"  Bob  Lemons  says. 

Before  they  were  through,  their  private 
investigation  had  produced  enough  docu- 
ments and  eyewitness  accounts  concern- 
ing Lucas's  whereabouts  to  discredit 
scores  of  his  murder  confessions.  But, 
once  again,  when  they  sought  to  bring 
the  results  of  their  investigation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Lucas  task  force,  their 
proffer  was  rejected  out  of  hand. 

By  this  time  the  Lemonses  weren't 
alone  in  bringing  doubts  about  Lucas  to 
the  attention  of  the  task  force. 

There  was  a  veteran  journalist  in  Dallas 
named  Hugh  Aynesworth.  He'd  co-writ- 
ten a  book  about  serial  killer  Ted  Bundy 
(The  Only  Living  Witness),  and  originally 
he'd  believed  Lucas  was  a  serial  killer  of 
even  greater  magnitude.  He  planned  to  do 
a  biography  of  Lucas.  But,  Aynesworth 
says,  Lucas  confided  to  him  early  on  that 
he'd  only  "done  three"  (his  mother, 
Becky  Powell,  and  Kate  Rich).  Aynes- 
worth then  began  his  own  investigation  of 
the  Lucas-Toole  travels,  which  ended  up 
discrediting  dozens  more  confessions  in  a 
Dallas  Times  Herald  expose. 

Even  Sister  Clemmie,  the  truest  of  true 
believers  in  Lucas  and  his  Mission  from 
God,  began  to  have  her  doubts  when  Lu- 
cas started  complaining  to  her  that  the  task 
force  was  asking  him  to  "take  cases"  that 
even  he  found  objectionable.  (Clemmie 
has  remained  loyal  to  Lucas  after  the 
shock  of  his  recantation,  and  believes  he's 
telling  the  truth  now.) 

One  case  Henry  resisted — at  first — in- 
volved the  son  of  a  lawman  in  a  southern 
state.  He'd  been  convicted  of  killing  a 
convenience-store  clerk  and  was  aliv.ulx 
serving  a  murder  sentence  when  Henry's 
confession  sprang  him  from  jail,  got  him  a 
new  trial  and  eventually  an  acquittal  I  he 
prosecutor  who  convicted  the  lawman's 
son  would  later  testify  in  the  El  Paso  heai 

ing  to  his  outrage  and  bewilderment;  the 

prosecutor  believes  a  false  Lucas  COnfes 
sion  helped  a  real  killer  walk  live 

Then  there  was  a  young  CTOSading  I).  A. 
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V.v- 


I'd  like  to  tell 


you    a    juicy 

story.  A  story 
everyone  in  Luck, 
Wisconsin  knows.  It's 
about  hern  marinated 
beer   steak.    It's    about    braised 

steak  proven^al  and  broiled  steaks 
with  company  potatoes.  But  most  or 
all,  it's  about  good  fortune.  Because 
many  cuts  or  beer  ^ ^    are  surpris- 

an 


ingly  low  in  calories.  Lower  th 

most  people  think.  A  lean,     /<    \  ^ — ^^^^    ^ 

trimm  e af^M€  t  h r e e  - 


calories.  Round  tip,  for 
example,  hardly  tops  149 
calories.  That's  an  inspira- 
tion to  anyone  holding  a 
menu.  Or  following  a  diet. 
You  know,/^^^^ accord- 
ing to  legend,  the  town  or  Luck  was 
named|||||^by  Dan  Smith,  an  early 
logger.  Having  raced  much  adversity  in 
lire,  he  solved  the  problem  by  always 
being  "in  Luck."  Today,  our  luck  is  still 
pretty  good  -IMMHH*  —delicious, 
in  fact.  Where  would  we  be 
without  beer?  Out  or 


ounce  serving  aver-    /^ 
ages  less  than  200       ™ 


ROUND  TIP   157  calories 
5.Q  gms  total  fat"  (2. 1  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  ROUND    153  calories 
4.2  gms  total  fat*  (1.4  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  LOIN    176  calories 
8.0  gms  total  fat*  (3.1  gms  sat.  fat) 


\  luck,  I'd  say.  See  you  in 
\  the  next  town,   ^j 


Beef. 


EYE  OF  ROUND   143  calories 

4.2  gms  total  fat*  (1.5  gms  sdt.  fat) 

TENDERLOIN  179  cai 

8.5  gms  total  fat*  (3.2  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  SIRLOIN   165  calories 
6. 1  gms  total  fat*  (2.4  gms  sat.  fat) 


Real  food  lor  real  people. 

'Somas:  USDA  Handbook  8-13  1990  Rev.,  U.S   RDA  National  Research  Council [1989.  10th  Edition.  Figures  are  for  a  cooked  and  trimmed  3  ox.  serving    to:    uncoc 
3o2.cookcJ.  For  a  beef  recipe  Booklet,  write  the  B.I.C.,  Dept.  T.  444  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  1L  0001 1.  Please  enclose  50<t.©1990  Beef Industry  Council  and  Heel  Board 
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in  Waco.  Texas,  named  Vic  Feazell,  who 
was  troubled  by  the  way  Lucas's  confes- 
sion to  the  murdei  of  a  prostitute  had 
blown  his  chance  to  get  a  genuine  suspect 
to  confess.  In  trying  to  check  out  that  one 
prostitute-murder  confession,  Feazell 
turned  up  serious  problems  with  about  a 
dozen  other  Lucas  confessions.  He,  too, 
put  himself  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
Lucas  task  force,  and  touched  off  what 
was  to  become  a  bitter  civil  war  between 
branches  of  Texas  law  enforcement — a 
war  which  began  with  a  showdown  over 
possession  of  Henry  Lee  Lucas's  body. 
The  showdown  resulted  from  Feazell's  ef- 
forts to  bring  Lucas  before  his  grand  jury 
in  April  1985  to  testify  about  his  confu- 
sions. The  Lucas  task  force  was  extremely 
unhappy  about  this. 

Feazell  sent  his  men  down  to  the  Lucas- 
task-force  lair  at  the  Georgetown  jail. 
"They  went  down  there  and  pretty  much 
intimidated  the  Georgetown  boys  into  re- 
leasing him  and  letting  us  bring  him  back 
to  Waco,"  he  recalls. 

When  the  task  force  learned  that  its 
chief  asset  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
it  convened  an  emergency  late-night  strat- 
egy session  and  decided  to  call  in  the  Feds 
to  get  Lucas  back. 

"The  next  morning,"  Feazell  recalls, 
"two  F.B.I,  agents  showed  up  in  my  of- 
fice around  7,  7:30,  demanding  to  see  Lu- 
cas, right  before  he  was  to  testify  before 
the  grand  jury." 

Feazell  ordered  his  men  to  hold  off  the 
agents,  and  called  for  reinforcements.  He 
called  in  Attorney  General  Jim  Mattox. 
"He  just  hit  the  roof.  He  told  them  [the 
Feds]  it  was  obviously  a  conspiracy  be- 
cause nothing  but  the  murder  of  a  presi- 
dent gets  the  F.B.I,  out  at  seven  a.m." 

It  was  a  tense  standoff  between  armed 
men.  "They  were  pretty  upset,"  Feazell 
recalls.  But  he  won  the  tug-of-war,  held 
onto  to  his  controversial  prisoner — al- 
though he  paid  dearly  for  that  victory 
later  on. 

There  followed  a  dramatic  recantation 
scene.  What  finally  brought  Lucas  to 
that  moment  in  Waco  when  he  dis- 
avowed the  whole  serial-killer  charade? 
If  you  listen  to  Lucas  now,  it  was  the 
mind-numbing  horror  of  the  actual  con- 
fession process. 

"I  got  so  sick  of  looking  at  those  pic- 
tures— it  was  pathetic,"  he  tells  me  in 
Huntsville. 

"What  kind  of  pictures  do  you  mean?" 

"Naked  women,  murder  victims,  peo- 
ple cut  up  in  pieces.  It  was  just  sicken- 


ing. You  know,  it  was  just  sickening." 

It  would  go  on  twelve  hours  a  day,  five, 
six,  seven  days  a  week,  looking  at  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  of  mutilated  corpses. 
"And  the  more  I  would  try  to  get  away 
from  it,  the  more  they  wanted  to  show 
me.  I  told  Clemmie,  T  can't  take  looking 
at  these  pictures.' 

At  first,  he  says,  he  rebelled  in  a  kind 
of  covert,  subversive  way,  deliberately 
"going  wild"  with  the  ever  inflating  mag- 
nitude of  his  confessions  to  everyone  and 
everything.  After  he  raised  his  claimed- 
kills  total  to  six  hundred  in  the  U.S.,  he 
casually  added  that  he'd  "done  about  a 
thousand  in  Canada."  Began  claiming 
he'd  kidnapped  more  than  five  hundred 
U.S.  "milk  carton"  children  on  behalf  of 
the  Hands  of  Death  and  "sold  them  into 
slavery  in  Mexico."  Threw  in  Jimmy 
Hoffa  and  Jonestown. 

But  none  of  these  claims  seemed  to 
prompt  the  task  force  to  examine  any  of 
his  more  mundane  murder  confessions, 
and  Lucas  realized,  he  says  now,  that  he'd 
have  to  expose  his  whole  act  to  end  it.  In 
addition  he  concedes  he'd  begun  to  get  the 
feeling  the  jig  was  up — he  knew  Feazell, 
Aynesworth,  and  the  Lemonses  had  been 
investigating  him,  poking  holes  in  his  sto- 
ry. And  so,  when  he  walked  into  Vic  Fea- 
zell's  office  prior  to  testifying  to  the  grand 
jury,  "I  asked  them,  'What  would  it  be  if 
I  told  you  that  I  didn't  do  the  crimes?' 
And  they  said,  'Well,  we  know  you 
didn't,'  and  I  said,  'If  I  tell  you  that  I 
didn't  do  the  crimes,  now  they  [the  task 
force]  would  kill  me  before  I  got  back  to 
Georgetown.'  And  they  said,  'What  if  we 
can  give  you  protection?'  And  I  said,  T 
don't  think  you  can  do  it.'  They  said, 
'We'll  get  the  attorney  general  up  here.' 
So  they  called  me  in  to  talk  to  [Attorney 
General  Jim  Mattox j  and  he  said,  T  guar- 
antee they  won't  get  anyone  near  you.' 
And  I  said,  'Well,  I'll  tell  the  truth, 
then.'  And  I  said  to  them,  'There's  some 
other  people  that  deserve  to  know  the 
truth.'  " 

"What  did  you  mean  by  that?"  I  ask 
him. 

'The  Lemonses,'  I  said.  T  want  them 
told  the  truth.'  They  said,  'The  Lemonses 
already  know  the  truth.'  " 

Lucas  then  went  before  the  grand  jury 
in  Waco,  recanted  his  confessions,  and 
exposed  the  techniques  of  his  hoax. 

But  what  Lucas  and  the  Lemonses  and 
D.A.  Feazell  and  the  Texas  attorney 
general  didn't  realize  was  that  merely 
exposi  ie   hoax  confessions   wasn't 

enough. 

"Henry  ight  that  by  just  telling  the 
truth   he   c      Id   undo  everything   he'd 


done,"  Joyce  Lemons  says.  "It  was  too 
late  for  that." 

By  the  time  Lucas  had  recanted,  the 
machinery  of  the  criminal-justice  system 
had  already  locked  in  his  lies  and  given  a 
number  of  powerful  law-enforcement  in- 
stitutions a  stake  in  keeping  them  locked 
in.  As  Joyce  Lemons  says,  "Henry  had 
been  everybody's  ticket  to  glory,  there 
were  all  these  book  contracts." 

As  soon  as  Lucas  recanted,  the  task 
force  had  to  fold  up  its  tent,  and  he 
found  himself  quickly  packed  off  to 
death  row  to  await  execution  in  the  Or- 
ange Socks  case. 

One  year  later,  in  April  1986,  Texas 
attorney  general  Jim  Mattox  issued  his 
"Lucas  Report."  In  addition  to  casting 
serious  doubts  on  all  but  two  of  the  Lucas 
confessions  (Becky  Powell  and  Kate 
Rich),  the  Lucas  Report  directly  took  on 
the  task  force  and  the  Texas  Rangers: 
"Those  with  custody  of  Lucas  did  nothing 
to  bring  an  end  to  his  hoax.  Even  as  evi- 
dence of  the  hoax  mounted,  they  contin- 
ued to  insist  that  Lucas  had  murdered 
hundreds  of  persons." 

But  partisans  of  the  Lucas  task  force 
weren't  taking  this  assault  on  their  efforts 
lying  down.  According  to  a  sworn  affida- 
vit from  Sister  Clemmie,  shortly  after  the 
1985  Waco  showdown,  Sheriff  Boutwell 
told  her,  "By  the  time  we  finish  with 
Vic  Feazell,  he  will  wish  he'd  never 
heard  the  name  Henry  Lee  Lucas." 
(Sheriff  Boutwell  denies  ever  making 
that  statement.) 

And,  in  fact,  before  long  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney was  spearheading  a  full-court-press 
corruption  investigation  targeted  against 
D.A.  Vic  Feazell,  an  investigation  that  re- 
sulted in  Feazell's  indictment  and  arrest 
on  bribery  charges  on  the  eve  of  his  re- 
election campaign.  Feazell  filed  court  mo- 
tions portraying  the  indictments  as  "retal- 
iatory prosecution"  for  his  role  in  expos- 
ing the  Lucas  hoax  and  putting  the 
prestige  of  "the  law  enforcement  brother- 
hood" in  question.  Feazell  fought  back, 
won  re-election,  and  won  acquittal  from  a 
jury  which  deliberated  for  only  six  hours 
before  rejecting  the  accusations  on  the 
first  vote.  The  Dallas  rimes  Herald  later 
called  Feazell's  ordeal  "a  vendetta  direct- 
ed at  a  prosecutor  whose  major  transgres- 
sion appeared  to  be  that  he  held  the  Texas 
Rangers  and  lawmen  across  the  country 
up  to  public  ridicule  by  helping  expose  the 
hoax  of  Henry  Lee  Lucas,  a  confessed  se- 
rial murderer  who  turned  out  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  serial  con  man."  Vindicated. 
Feazell  nonetheless  had  laced  eighty 
years  in  prison  for  his  attempt  to  get  to 
the  truth   about   that   prostitute   murder, 
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Dead  Reckoning 

and  his  promising  political  career  was 
derailed. 

El  Paso  judge  Brunson  Moore — the 
man  who  presided  over  the  final  Texas 
courtroom  battle  over  a  Lucas  confession 
and  threw  it  out  of  court  in  December 
1986-  contends  that  there's  "not  one  guy 
who's  stood  up  to  the  task  force"  who 
hasn't  suffered  retaliation  from  the  law- 
enforcement  brotherhood.  What  disturbs 
Judge  Moore  at  least  as  much  is  the  failure 
of  the  criminal-justice  system  to  follow  up 
on  the  hoax  revelations  and  reopen  all 
those  murder  cases  closed  by  Lucas's  con- 
fessions. 

A  particularly  dramatic  example  of 
this  came  to  light  just  two  days  after  my 
second  visit  with  Lucas  on  death  row  in 
June. 

An  A. P.  dispatch  in  a  Dallas  paper 
datelined  Salt  Lake  City  reported  that 
"police  say  the  books  will  stay  closed  on 
three  Utah  murders  attributed  to  Henry 
Lee  Lucas  even  though.  .  .a  1986  Texas 
attorney  general's  report — which  Utah 
lawmen  say  they  didn't  know  existed — 
contains  evidence  which  conflicts  with  in- 
formation Lucas  gave  Utah  lawmen.  [Ital- 
ics are  mine.] 

"In  one  of  the  [1978]  murders,"  the 
story  continues,  "Lucas  claimed  he  was 
assisted  by  Ottis  Toole  although  the  at- 
torney general's  investigation  shows  that 
Mr.  Lucas  didn't  meet  Mr.  Toole  until 
February  1979." 

Investigator  Mike  Feary  of  the  Texas 
attorney  general's  office,  who  worked  on 
the  A.G.'s  1986  investigation,  was 
quoted  saying,  "Nobody  should  clear  a 
case  solely  on  a  Lucas  confession.  They 
should  ignore  it,  and  see  what  else  they 
have." 

I  called  Investigator  Feary  and  asked 
him  if  somebody  in  Texas  law  enforce- 
ment didn't  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
sure  the  150  or  so  police  departments  all 
over  the  U.S.  who  have  Lucas's  confes- 
sions still  on  the  books  had  at  least  read 
the  attorney  general's  report.  "There  may 
have  been  some  obligation  on  our  part  to 
contact  every  agency,"  Feary  conceded. 
Although  his  office  sent  out  copies  of  the 
Lucas  Report  to  lawmen  nationwide,  he 
said,  it  was  the  Rangers  and  the  task  force 
who  knew  which  police  departments 
cleared  which  cases— and  they  weren't 
sending  out  the  report  to  anyone. 

They  still  aren't.  In  a  phone  interview 
Texas  Ranger  Bob  Prince,  former  co-chief 
of  the  Lucas  task  force,  estimated  there 
were  upwards  of  150  cases  around  the 


country  which  had  been  cleared  "with 
different  degrees  of  certainty"  by  Lucas 
confessions.  But  Captain  Prince  told  me 
that  the  Rangers  themselves  hadn't  actual- 
ly cleared  the  cases,  they'd  just  booked 
the  teams  of  local  detectives  in  to  see  Lu- 
cas. Therefore  it  wasn't  the  Rangers'  re- 
sponsibility to  re-examine  the  evidence. 
Nor  did  he  express  any  doubt  that  Lucas 
was  a  genuine  serial  killer. 

The  Lucas  case  is  one  in  which  the  facts 
seem  fated  never  to  catch  up  to  the  myth. 
Not  only  are  the  Lucas  confessions  em- 
bedded in  the  legal  system,  they've  found 
their  way  into  the  dicey  "science"  of  seri- 
al-killer psychology.  A  1988  book  by  a 
Ph.D.  in  psychology,  Serial  Killers:  The 
Growing  Menace,  acknowledges  charges 
that  Lucas  was  a  hoax  but  goes  right 
ahead  and  includes  him  in  its  profile  of 
the  serial  killer's  psyche,  then  uses  the 
fact  that  Lucas  fits  the  profile  as  support 
for  the  belief  he  really  is  a  serial  killer. 

The  newly  released  film  Henry:  Por- 
trait of  a  Serial  Killer  is  another  case  of 
the  media  perpetuating  the  myth  without 
regard  to  the  facts.  The  film  is  not  a  docu- 
mentary, but  it  opens  with  a  statement  that 
it  is  "based  on  the  confessions  of  a  person 
named  Henry,  many  of  which  he  later  re- 
canted." Despite  those  weaselly  words, 
the  film — which  also  features  characters 
named  "Otis"  and  "Becky" — clearly  en- 
dorses the  view  that  the  "person  named 
Henry"  was  the  real  thing:  the  soulless 
serial  killer  of  the  myth.  The  mostly  re- 
spectful reviews,  and  laudatory  articles 
about  the  film's  insight  into  the  American 
psyche  in  places  like  Film  Comment. 
seem  either  unaware  or  unconcerned  that 
the  Lucas  confessions  might  be  a  hoax 
and  that  the  film  serves  the  propaganda 
interests  of  the  task  force. 

Was  it  all  a  hoax?  Or  is  it  possible  that, 
even  if  hundreds  of  the  Lucas-Toole  con- 
fessions were  bogus,  they  may  have  killed 
several  more  people  than  the  two  that 
most  students  of  the  case  credit  Lucas 
with?  When  I  learned  of  the  new  Florida 
murder  cases  against  Lucas  and  Toole,  set 
to  come  to  trial  this  year,  it  seemed  at  first 
as  if  they  might  be  just  as  much  an  anach- 
ronism as  Henry:  Portrait  of  a  Serial  Kill- 
er. But  in  fact  at  least  one  of  the  Florida 
prosecutions  promises  to  offer  something 
entirely  new:  a  Long-Silent  Witness,  one 
who  might  be  able  to  pin  more  murders  on 
Lucas  and  Toole. 

Florida  lawmen  refuse  to  talk  for  the 
record  about  the  new  murder  cases  or  the 
Long-Silent  Witness,  but  affidavits  they 
filed  in  the  Lucas  extradit  on  hearing  in 
Hunisville  in  1989  tell  a  fascinating 
story. 


This  climactic  chapter  of  the  Lucas 
saga  begins  with  Ottis  El  wood  Toole. 
Toole  has  always  been  something  of  a 
loose  cannon  in  the  Lucas  saga.  Some  of 
his  confessions  surpassed  even  Lucas's  in 
spectacular  improbability.  There  was,  for 
instance,  his  confession  to  the  murder  of 
young  Adam  Walsh.  He  was  the  six-year- 
old  Florida  boy  who  disappeared  in  1981 . 
the  son  of  John  Walsh,  who  later  became 
the  celebrated  host  of  the  crime-stopper 
series  America's  Most  Wanted.  At  one 
point,  when  Adam  was  the  object  of  a 
highly  publicized  search,  Toole  an- 
nounced that  not  only  had  he  kidnapped 
and  killed  Adam  but  he  had  eaten  him. 
which  was  why  the  body  couldn't  be 
found.  When  the  body  was  found,  Toole 
didn't  allow  it  to  daunt  him.  And,  unlike 
Lucas,  Toole  never  officially  recanted  any 
of  his  confessions  under  oath.  He  still  gets 
visits  from  investigators  from  all  over  the 
country,  still  "takes  cases,"  although 
business  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  was  before 
the  Adam  Walsh  fiasco. 

On  June  7,  1988,  according  to  court  pa- 
pers, an  investigator  from  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Law  Enforcement  visited  Ot- 
tis Toole  in  Florida  State  Prison.  The 
investigator  was  working  on  the  unsolved 
1981  murder  of  a  northern-Florida  woman 
named  Jerilyn  Murphy  Peoples,  who  was 
shot  dead  in  her  house  upon  returning 
from  a  grocery-shopping  trip. 

According  to  the  Florida  affidavit, 
Toole  "advised"  the  investigator  that 
"Peoples  was  carrying  bags  of  groceries 
and  that  she  was  shot  with  a  rifle,  thereby 
taking  responsibility  for  her  death  along 
with  Lucas.  Toole  also  verified  that  [his 
nephew  Frank |  Powell  was  present  when 
this  occurred." 

What's  surprising  is  what  happened 
next  in  the  Florida  investigation.  On  June 
30,  1988,  an  investigator  took  a  sworn 
statement  from  Frank  Powell  III,  who 
"advised  that  he  was  present  during  the 
burglary  of  the  Pcopleses'  home.  Powell 
further  stated  that  Lucas  and  Toole  are  re- 
sponsible for  Peoples's  death  inasmuch  as 
Peoples  surprised  Lucas  and  Toole  during 
the  burglary." 

This  is  the  potential  bombshell  in  the 
Florida  cases:  the  emergence  of  the  Long- 
Silent  Witness.  I  rank  Powell  III.  the 
younger  brother  of  Becky  Powell.  As  an 
eleven-  and  twelve-year-old.  he  accompa 
nied  Lucas  and  Toole  on  their  travels. 
Some  of  their  confessions  place  Powell  at 
the  scenes  of  their  crimes,  but  Powell  has 
never  appeared  in  any  judicial  forum  to 
confirm  or  deny  what  he's  said  to  have 
seen,  never  made  a  sworn  statement  in 
any  of  the  Lucas  cases  until   low.  With  his 
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Dead  Reckoning 

sister  Becky  dead  or  disappeared,  Frank 
Powell  III  is  the  only  witness  to  the  Lu- 
cas-Toole  travels,  the  only  one  whose  tes- 
timony has  not  been  heard. 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  Lucas- 
Toole  confession  circus,  court  orders  re- 
portedly obtained  by  Powell's  state 
guardian  had  prevented  any  investigating 
authority  from  questioning  him  about 
what  he  may  or  may  not  have  seen.  In 
1988,  however,  when  Powell  turned  eigh- 
teen, the  protective  order  no  longer  ap- 
plied and  Florida  lawmen  moved  in  with 
alacrity  to  get  him  on  the  record.  (Powell 
declined  a  written  request  from  me  for  an 
interview.) 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  raised 
by  the  outlines  of  the  case  against  Lucas 
and  Toole  as  adumbrated  in  the  Florida 
extradition  affidavits.  For  one  thing, 
school  records  obtained  by  the  Texas  at- 
torney general's  office  indicate  Frank 
Powell  III  was  recorded  "present  in 
school"  in  Jacksonville  on  the  date  of  the 
Peoples  murder.  It's  not  impossible  that 
he  could  have  slipped  away  from  school 
to  join  his  uncle  Ottis,  Henry,  and  Becky 
for  a  four-hour  drive  to  the  Florida-pan- 
handle killing  site — but  it's  not  clear  if 
Florida  investigators  were  even  aware  of 
the  problematic  school  records  when  they 
questioned  Powell.  Nonetheless,  armed 
with  the  Toole  and  Powell  statements 
about  the  Peoples  murder,  the  investiga- 
tors proceeded  to  death  row  in  Huntsville. 
There,  they  maintain,  on  July  7,  1988, 
long  after  he'd  stopped  confessing  to  all 
other  crimes,  Henry  Lee  Lucas  proceeded 
to  confess  not  only  to  "involvement"  in 
the  Peoples  killing  but  also  to  involve- 
ment in  two  other  unsolved  Florida  mur- 
ders within  a  three-month  span  in  the 
same  northern-Florida  area. 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a  shocking 
turnabout.  Down  on  death  row  I  asked 
Lucas,  "What  gives  here,  Henry?  I 
thought  you'd  stopped  confessing,  but 
here  in  these  affidavits  they  say:  Henry 
Lee  Lucas  has  given  admissions  about  de- 
tails of  this  crime  that  only  the  killer  could 
have  known." 

"I  gave  them  no  confessions,  no  de- 
tails whatever,"  he  said  flatly.  "I  am 
not  guilty  and  I  will  prove  it  in  court." 

And  then  there  is  Ottis  Toole.  Curious 
about  where  Uncle  Ottis  stood  on  these 
and  all  the  other  Lucas  cases,  I  decided  to 
try  to  speak  to  him.  I  wrote  to  Toole  and 
asked  him  if  he'd  agree  to  be  interviewed. 
What  followed  was  one  of  the  most  bi- 
zarre encounters  I've  ever  had. 


Florida  State  Prison  at  Starke  (an  hour 
west  of  Jacksonville)  is  a  forbidding 
place;  it  was  in  the  news  most  recently  as 
the  site  of  an  electrocution  malfunction, 
the  one  where  flames  shot  out  from  the 
condemned  man's  head.  I  had  to  pass 
through  four  sets  of  gates  before  being 
led  to  the  small  conference  room  where  I 
was  to  meet  with  a  handcuffed  Ottis 
Toole.  < 

Toole  is  a  formidable-looking  fellow — 
a  gaunt,  cadaverous  six-footer — who  ap- 
peared, on  the  surface,  menacing  enough 
to  be  the  top-dog  serial  killer  he  claimed 
to  be,  until  halfway  into  our  interview, 
when  he  recanted  all  those  claims.  The 
fact  that  Toole  speaks  in  a  lisping,  Ca- 
pote-like southern  drawl  doesn't  detract 
from  the  peculiar  aura  of  menace  about 
him.  Quite  the  opposite. 

The  turning  point  in  my  talk  with  Toole 
was  something  I  read  to  him — a  passage 
from  a  book  called  Hand  of  Death:  The 
Henry  Lee  Lucas  Story.  It's  a  schlocky 
"authorized"  biography  written  at  the 
height  of  the  confession  spree,  and  it  re- 
counts with  complete  credulity  all  the 
most  ludicrous  Satanist-cult  ritual-murder 
and  cannibalism  tall  tales  Lucas  was  ped- 
dling back  then. 

"If  I  had  the  book  I  could  tell  you 
what-all  was  what  about  Henry  Lee," 
Toole  told  me  at  the  beginning  of  our  in- 
terview. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  I  had  acquired  a 
copy  of  Hand  of  Death  from  Sister  Clem- 
mie — to  whom  it  was  dedicated  and  who 
is  mortified  by  its  semi-porno  sleazoid 
style. 

I  decided  to  ask  Toole  some  questions 
about  the  book. 

This  is  how  it  went  at  first: 

"Was  there  a  Hands  of  Death  cult,  Ot- 
tis?" 

"Yeah,"  he  said  with  a  big,  disingenu- 
ous grin. 

"Did  you  commit  killings  for  it?" 

"Something  like  that,"  he  said  with 
that  same  grin. 

"Did  Henry  commit  killings  for  the 
Hands  of  Death?" 

"Yeah."  Grin. 

"How  many?" 

"Quite  a  bit."  Grin. 

"And  how  about  you?" 

"Quite  a  bit." 

He  stuck  to  that  line  until  I  quoted 
something  from  the  book  about  the  late  of 
his  niece  Becky  Powell. 

"The  book  says  you  cut  up  the  body  of 
Becky." 

"And  ate  her?" 

"Did  you?" 

"No." 


"So  that's  a  lie?" 

"Yeah." 

My  next  question  about  the  Hands  of 
Death  seemed  to  be  a  turning  point. 

"Did  you  ever  go  to  a  Satanist  assassi- 
nation training  camp  in  the  Everglades?" 

"Yeah." 

"You  did?" 

"Really,"  he  said,  suddenly  shifting. 
"That  whole  fucking  book  is  lies." 

"So  what  is  the  truth?" 

"What  is  the  truth?" 

"Yeah." 

"There  ain't  no  murders,"  he  said, 
laughing. 

"No  murders?" 

"I  dug  up  all  the  information  playing 
them,  digging  all  the  information  out  of 
them." 

'How  would  you  do  that?" 

"A  lot  of  | investigators)  just  walk  in 
and  throw  the  shit  in  front  of  you." 

"So  these  Florida  murders,  they're  lies, 
too?" 

"Uh-huh,  they're  lies,  too." 

"How  come  you  kept  confessing?" 

"I .  .  .  I .  .  .  said,  'The  hell  with  it,  I  ain't 
never  gonna  get  out — [I've  got]  twenty- 
Five  mandatory  years.'  " 

"Why  did  you  suddenly  decide  to  give 
them  [the  Florida  cases]  up?  Was  it  be- 
cause no  one  had  come  to  you  for  a 
while?" 

"It  was  the  way  we  could  play." 

"You  guys  did  play  with  the  system." 

"We  had  the  whole  United  States  in 
an  uproar,  the  biggest  uproar  in  histo- 
ry," he  said,  recalling  the  heyday  of  the 
Lucas-Toole  serial-murder  circus.  "We 
was  carrying  all  of  them  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  seeing  how  much  money  we  could 
get  them  to  spend  on  it  in  all  the 
states." 

Toole  chuckled  merrily  over  the  tales 
of  cannibalism  and  necrophilia  they'd 
told. 

"We  threw  in  the  filth;  filth  is  what 
makes  the  books  sell.  They  say  I  eat  peo- 
ple, I  lucked  the  dead." 

In  addition,  he  told  me  he  had  lied 
when  he  claimed  he'd  met  Henry  in 
1975— it  wasn't  until  1979.  he  said— 
which  would  invalidate  once  and  for  all 
the  Lucas-Toole  confession  to  the  murder 
of  the  Lemonses'  daughter  in  1975.  He 
also  indicated  that  he  and  Lucas  were  BC 
tually  at  work  in  Jacksonville,  a  thousand 
miles  away,  when  they  were  supposed  to 
be  murdering  "Orange  Socks"  in  lc\ 
as — a  killing  Lucas  may  yet  be  executed 
for.  He  said  he  was  going  to  tell  the  truth 
from  now  on. 

Needless  to  say.  Toole's  statement 
alone,  sworn  or  unsworn,  about  anything 
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has  little  compelling  probative  value  at 
this  point.  Press  reports,  citing  Florida  of- 
ficials, indicate  he's  recanted  before.  As 
Texas  investigator  Mike  Feary  says  of  all 
cases  involving  a  Lucas-Toole  confession, 
"They  should  ignore  it,  and  see  what  else 
they  have."  Florida  investigators  still 
seem  to  have  something  else  in  one  of  the 
three  upcoming  murder  trials  of  Henry 
Lee  Lucas:  the  Long-Silent  Witness, 
Frank  Powell  III.  Whether  he  will  be 
enough  to  resolve  the  question  remains  to 
be  seen. 

But  what  about  all  those  other  Lucas 
cases — will  they  ever  be  resolved?  What 
about  all  those  murders  in  places  like 
Utah,  where  obviously  false  Lucas-Toole 
confessions  remain  on  the  books  and  local 
authorities  don't  know  or  don't  care  that 
the  hoax  has  been  exposed? 

I  put  that  question  to  a  "major-case 
specialist"  within  the  F.B.I,  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  Lucas  affair.  Shouldn't  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  reopen  those  cases? 

Exactly,  he  said.  If  the  attorney  gener- 
al's report  is  valid,  then  what's  happening 
is  that  there  are  murder  cases  out  there 
that  are  not  being  investigated,  and  the 
perpetrators  are  going  free. 

But,  he  added,  the  F.B.I,  has  no  juris- 
diction to  intervene  in  local  investigations 


of  murders.  The  only  remedy,  he  suggest- 
ed, lies  with  the  attorneys  general  of  those 
states  which  have  Lucas  confessions  on 
the  books — they  could  take  responsibility 
for  undoing  the  damage  on  their  turf  and 
reopen  the  cases.  But  he  didn't  sound  op- 
timistic about  that  prospect. 

In  fact,  the  only  hope  of  ever  setting  the 
record  straight  may  lie  in  a  suggestion 
Joyce  Lemons  made  to  me:  the  families. 
If  the  families  of  the  victims  in  Lucas- 
confession  cases  were  to  pressure  local 
detectives  and  state  attorneys  general  the 
way  the  Lemonses  did,  then,  case  by 
case,  truth  might  be  separated  from  false- 
hood. (The  Lubbock  police  department 
has  reopened  its  investigation  of  the  Lem- 
onses' daughter's  murder.) 

But,  Mrs.  Lemons  told  me,  she'd  of- 
ten found  herself  shocked  when  she'd 
tried  to  enlist  other  families  in  pressing 
for  the  truth  about  the  murderer  of  their 
loved  ones. 

"You  know  what  they'd  say?"  she 
asked  me.  "  ' It  doesn't  matter.' 

"It  doesn't  matter  that  the  real  killer's 
gone  free?" 

"  Tt  doesn't  matter.  It  won't  bring  our 
child  back.'  For  God's  sake,  I  know  I'm 
not  going  to  get  my  child  back,  but  I  want 
the  person  who  really  killed  her  to  be  the 


one  to  pay  Alter  all.  he's.  .  these  people 
are  still  out  there  And  they'd  just  say, 
'Well,  it's  over."  " 

She'd  put  her  finger  on  the  nature  of  the 
staying  power  of  the  Lucas  myth,  the  rea- 
son, after  repeated  exposures,  it  just  will 
not  die. 

"It's  over."  The  relief  in  those  words. 
the  inexpressible  comfort  of  closure — 
even  by  a  false  confession — is  something 
the  families,  and  the  lawmen  who  origi- 
nally closed  the  cases,  cling  to  with  a 
death  grip  when  confronted  by  the  alterna- 
tive: a  reopened  case  that  may  never  be 
closed,  a  reopened  wound  that  may  never 
heal,  a  death  unsolemnized. 

Henry  Lee  Lucas  filled  a  lot  of  needs 
with  his  confessions.  Indeed,  the  serial- 
killer  myth  offers  a  perverse  kind  of  com- 
fort, however  false,  to  the  national 
psyche.  It  offers  a  vision  of  America  in 
which  Lucas,  the  lone  slayer  of,  say,  350 
innocents,  is  safely  locked  up,  heading  for 
a  date  with  the  executioner.  Which  is  far 
less  threatening  than  the  vision  of  Ameri- 
ca without  the  Lucas  myth:  an  America  in 
which  350  vicious  killers  are  out  there  on 
the  loose,  with  one  free  murder  already 
under  their  belts,  cruising  the  highways 
even  now,  looking  to  see  if  they'll  get 
lucky  again.  □ 
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Rocky  Gets  Real 

(Continued  from  pa^e  202)  took  Roman 
Polanski  and  his  young  French  bride,  Em- 
rnanuelle  Seigner,  to  Eastwood's  dinner. 
A  slouching  Flavin,  resting  her  head  on 
Stallone's  shoulder,  reached  across  his 
body  and.  Feeling  lor  hi  heart,  touched 
his  left  nipple  through  another  of  his  Ver- 
sace  shirts.  He  kissed  her  cheek. 

A  couple  of  months  after  Cannes,  Stal- 
lone was  more  at  home — literally — at 
the  forty-fourth-birthday  party  he  threw 
for  himself  at  the  pink  Malibu  house  he 
had  purchased  from  director  Herbert  Ross 
six  years  ago.  In  contrast  to  the  Carolco 
bash,  only  a  few  of  his  close  friends  had 
been  invited.  The  party  had  a  Polynesian 
theme  with  paper  fish  hanging  from  the 
trees  in  the  garden.  Two  llamas  took  over 
the  living  room;  named  Adrian  and  Paulie 
after  the  characters  in  his  Rocky  films, 
they  had  arrived  as  gifts  from  Stallone's 
mother,  Jacqueline. 

Though  hovering  seventy,  the  outspo- 
ken Jacqueline  Stallone — divorced  from 
Sly's  father,  Frank,  for  most  of  Stallone's 
life — hangs  out  with  a  much  younger  Hol- 
lywood crowd  that  includes  her  frighten- 
ing look-alike,  LaToya  Jackson.  As  the 
daughter  of  a  circuit-court  judge  who 
longed  for  a  son,  she  was  pushed  to  be- 
come a  boxer  when  she  was  a  young 
child,  and  the  early  training  has  proved 
helpful  today  in  her  role  as  owner  and 
manager  of  an  all-female  wrestling  league 
known  as  GLOW,  the  Gorgeous  Ladies  of 
Wrestling.  Once  a  Billy  Rose  dancer, 
Mme.  Stallone  is  also  a  self-professed  as- 
trologer and  recently  completed  a  televi- 
sion pilot  co-hosted  with  Cher's  mother, 
Georgia  Holt. 

So  the  llamas  shouldn't  come  as  a  big 
surprise;  Stallone  apparently  found  them 
charming  and  was  in  good  humor  for  his 
birthday  bash.  Strawberry  shortcake  was 
served  after  Mickey  Rourke  had  escaped 
to  the  beach  to  play  in  the  water  with  the 
llamas.  Stallone's  younger  brother,  Frank 
junior,  sang  for  the  guests  until  Sly  got  the 
urge  to  belt  out  a  few  numbers  himself. 
Stallone  had  been  known  to  sing  at  other 
friendly  gatherings  for  anyone  who  would 
listen.  Many  recall  the  moment  at  an  an- 
nual Christmas  party  hosted  by  mega- 
manager  Sandy  Gallin  when  one  of 
Stallone's  best  friends,  Elton  John,  played 
the  piano  while  Sly  bellowed  some  stan- 
dards with  John  singing  harmony.  At  the 
birthday  party,  which  John  couldn't  at- 
tend, Stallone  made  do  with  another 
friend,    Andrew   Dice   Clay.    Together, 


they  lovingly  serenaded  the  waterlogged 
llamas. 

"You'd  sort  of  expect  Sylvester  and 
Andrew  to  be  buddies,  but  not  Sylvester 
and  Elton,"  says  someone  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  latter  pair  in  action.  "Those 
two  have  the  best  time  together.  You'd 
think  they'd  have  nothing  in  common,  but 
they  each  bring  out  in  the  other  the  ability 
to  satirize  their  own  images.  Elton  mimics  ■ 
Stallone's  speaking  voice,  and  Stallone 
mimics  John's  singing.  Sly  becomes  even 
more  a  Mr.  Macho  around  Elton,  and  El- 
ton's— how  shall  we  say  it? — rather  royal 
tendencies  are  heightened." 

Stallone's  macho  tendencies  are  what 
have  made  him  a  member  of  Holly- 
wood's royalty;  the  Rocky  and  Rambo 
films  alone  have  grossed  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worldwide,  and  in  the  film 
world's  monarchy  it  is  black  ink,  not  blue 
blood,  that  confers  titles.  So  why,  on  the 
eve  of  the  release  of  his  fifth  and  final 
Rocky  in  November,  does  Stallone  seem 
still  to  be  in  search  of  himself? 

"My  public  persona  is  just  an  illu- 
sion," he  explains  to  me  in  his  office  at 
White  Eagle,  the  block-long  one-story 
building  in  Santa  Monica  that  serves  as 
his  business  headquarters.  As  if  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  his  life  now  that  he  is 
settling  into  middle  age,  Stallone  contin- 
ues to  talk  about  who  he  is  by  talking 
about  who  he's  not.  "Rocky's  not  me.  I 
don't  accept  all  the  accolades  that  Rocky 
gets.  The  people  are  responding  to  the 
character.  This  may  sound  confusing,  but 
I'm  not  as  ethically  moral  as  Rocky.  I  per- 
haps don't  have  the  stability,  the  stead- 
fastness, the  sense  of  family  unity  or 
patriotism  to  the  degree  that  Rocky  has. 
So  they're  not  responding  to  the  politics 
and  the  beliefs  of  Sylvester  Stallone. 
When  they're  cheering,  they're  cheering 
for  Rocky.  And  when  they're  cheering  for 
Rocky,  they're  cheering  for  themselves. 
I've  always  been  cognizant  of  that.  He  is 
the  father;  I  am  his  child." 

Just  as  his  box-office  rival  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's  Kennedy  marriage 
tends  to  camouflage  his  right-wing  poli- 
tics and  his  Republican  love  of  free  enter- 
prise, Stallone's  marriage  to  his  neo- 
Neanderthal  characters  often  camouflages 
his  left-leaning  politics  and  his  professed 
disdain  for  business.  Though  Jake  Bloom, 
who  has  been  his  lawyer  since  the  very 
first  Rocky,  says  that  Stallone  is  a  busi- 
nessman who  operates  on  instinct  ("He 
knows  when  to  say  yes  and  when  to  walk 
away,"  Bloom  says),  Stallone  hates  being 
trapped  in  the  White  Eagle  office,  where 
all   his   business   interests — major   real- 


estate  investments  in  Hawaii,  California, 
and  on  the  East  Coast;  large  stockholdings; 
his  thirty  polo  ponies;  his  art  collection;  his 
movie  properties;  pending  investments  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  particularly 
in  Italy  and  Hungary — are  managed. 

In  fact,  these  days  it  appears  that  Stal- 
lone spends  more  and  more  time  escaping 
the  confines  of  his  business  life  in  order  to 
cultivate  his  version  of  a  jet-setting,  cos- 
mopolitan life-style.  A  few  days  after  the 
birthday  party,  for  example,  Stallone  flew 
to  Milan  to  attend  Versace's  fall  fashion 
show,  where  he  was  given  a  seat  of  honor 
next  to  the  International  Herald  Tribune's 
fashion  doyenne,  Suzy  Menkes.  His  next 
stop  was  Paris's  Hotel  Ritz,  where  Ver- 
sace was  holding  another  show  and  where 
the  movie  star  and  the  designer  rendez- 
voused with  Elton  John — who  had  intro- 
duced the  two  in  the  first  place — and 
Linda  Stein,  the  high-profile  Manhattan 
realtor  and  ex-wife  of  Sire  Records' 
founder,  Seymour  Stein.  The  hypersocial 
Ms.  Stein  is  one  of  the  friends  who  enable 
Stallone  to  mingle  with  prominent  and 
moneyed  East  Coasters  and  is  the  perfect 
conduit  in  New  York  for  a  Hollywood  star 
who  needs  social  help.  When  Stallone  re- 
cently visited  Manhattan  he  was  spotted 
around  town  with  Revlon  chief  Ron  Perel- 
man  and  his  wife,  Claudia,  and  at  the 
trendy  Upper  West  Side  restaurant  Punsch 
with  Robert  and  Blaine  Trump,  not  exact- 
ly the  circuit  he  moved  in  during  the  first 
blush  of  his  celebrity. 

There  are  few  financial  papers  around 
Stallone's  White  Eagle  office,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  southwestern  art,  as  well 
as  a  trio  of  address  books  given  to  him  as 
a  joke  by  Bloom,  each  embossed  with  a 
gold  title — BLONDES,  REDHEADS,  BRU- 
NETTES.  In  the  middle  of  Stallone's  desk 
is  Basic  Instinct,  the  script  by  F.l.S.T. 
screenwriter  Joe  Eszterhas  which  Carolco, 
the  day  before,  purchased  for  a  record- 
breaking  $3  million.  Two  polo  mallets  lie 
on  the  floor  next  to  Stallone's  chair.  An 
immense  dark-hued  painting  by  Law- 
rence Gipe  serves  as  a  backdrop  on  the 
wall  right  behind  him.  The  word  com- 
plicity ,  marching  across  the  bottom  of 
the  canvas  in  giant  white  letters,  sur- 
rounds Stallone's  head  like  a  caption  in  a 
life-size  comic  book. 

At  one  point  Stallone  owned  more  than 
two   hundred   works   of  art,    including 
sculptures  by  Rodin  and  Botero  and  paml 
mgs  by  Monet,  Chagall,   Dali,   Lichten 
stein,    Ruscha,    Basquiat,   Warhol.    Bou 
guereau,  Delvaux,  and  Bacon.  Two  years 
ago  he  sold  many  of  his  pieces     oul  ol 
what  seems  to  have  been  disgust  with  the 
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Regrettably, 
most  foreign  aid  programs  are  not  much  better 

than  this. 


Foreign  aid  is  a  complex  problem. 

One  that  superficial  answers  will  never  fix. 

People  of  the  third  world  may  need  food  today,  but  only  knowledge 

will  help  feed  them  tomorrow. 

Twenty  years  ago,  we  at  Technoserve  began 

to  help  the  hungry  in  Africa  and  Latin  America, 

by  teaching  them  how  to  plan,  manage  and  harvest  for  themselves. 

We're  proud  of  our  success. 

But  until  the  third  world  can  feed  itself,  there's  still  so  much  to  do. 

Please  help  us  help  them.  They  need  us  and  we  need  you. 


Techno§ 


erve 


A  working  solution  to  world  hunger. 
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Rocky  Gets  Real 

machinations  of  the  art  world — and  much 
of  what  is  left,  including  his  own  oil 
paintings,  is  displayed  in  a  gallery  at 
White  Eagle  that  serves  as  the  building's 
architectural  focal  point.  Entering  the  gal- 
lery, one  is  immediately  bombarded  by  an 
array  of  images  that  can  generously  be  re- 
ferred to  as  imaginatively  juxtaposed:  a 
portrait  of  Stallone  as  Rocky  by  LeRoy 
Neiman,  for  example,  hangs  around  the 
corner  from  Rodin's  Eve. 

Stallone  props  his  feet  up  on  his  desk 
and  is  ready  to  talk  business.  "I'm  going 
to  tell  you  a  story  I've  never  told  anyone 
before,"  he  grins.  "One  time  there  was 
this  business  executive.  He's  very,  very 
high  up.  It  was  my  second  or  third  film 
and  I  hadn't  been  paid — you  know,  reim- 
bursed for  my  points.  I'd  just  had  a  child 
and  needed  the  money.  Everybody  else 
was  getting  rich  and  I  hadn't  received  my 
percentage.  I  was  making  another  movie 
for  this  guy  which  was  just  about  over  and 
I  met  with  him  and  told  him  I  didn't  want 
to  finish  the  film  until  I  got  what  was 
coming  to  me.  He  goes,  in  this  real  conde- 
scending voice,  'Sylvester,  you'll  get  paid 
in  due  time.  Just  relax.  Go  make  your 
movie  and  be  a  good  little  boy.'  I  said, 
'I'm  not  that  stupid.  I  grew  up  on  the 
streets.  Once  this  movie  is  done  I'll  never 
hear  from  you  again.  Why  treat  me  like  a 
fool?'  Well,  the  man  got  redder  and  red- 
der until  he  threw  down  his  cigar  and  said, 
'Let  me  just  tell  you  something.  Don't 
you  ever  forget  this.  We  don't  give  a  shit 
about  you.  We  don't  give  a  shit  about  De 
Niro  or  Pacino.  Nobody.  You  know  who 
we  give  a  shit  about?  Us.  You  understand 
that?  It's  us  against  you.  Now,  you  get 
your  ass  out  there  and  act  or  I'm  gonna  hit 
you  with  an  injunction  and  you  won't 
even  get  paid  for  this  movie.'  And  I 
thought,  Thank  you  very  much.  You've 
just  given  me  a  crash  course  in  negotiating 
with  you  people.  At  one  time  I  thought 
you  liked  me.  At  one  time  I  thought  you 
were  all  father  figures  and  were  to  be  re- 
spected. Now  I  realize  it  is  war,"  Stallone 
says,  rising  to  adjust  the  classical  music 
that  has  been  blaring  in  his  office.  "I  met 
Carl  Icahn  once.  He's  a  very  nice  man, 
but  when  I  looked  into  his  eyes  I  knew 
that  in  five  minutes  he  could  have  every- 
thing I  owned.  I  could  walk  out  of  his 
office  in  my  underwear  and  not  know  how 
I  got  stripped." 

It  is  just  that  type  of  business  executive, 
however,  who  is  now  willing  to  gamble 
that  the  public  is  ready  to  see  a  Sylvester 
Stallone  stripped  of  his  Rocky  and  Rambo 
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trappings  (something  that  hasn't  worked 
in  the  past,  as  evidenced  by  Stallone's 
flops  F.I.ST..  Paradise  Alley,  Night- 
hawks,  Victory,  Rhinestone,  and  Over  the 
Top).  At  Tri-Star  he  plans  to  make  a  com- 
edy directed  by  John  Hughes,  co-starring 
John  Candy;  with  Disney's  Touchstone 
division  he'll  soon  begin  work  on  a  John 
Landis  comedy  that  was  at  one  point  go- 
ing to  star  Danny  DeVito.  "It  was  John 
Landis's  idea  to  cast  Sylvester,"  says 
Disney's  chairman,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg, 
whose  gambles  usually  pay  off.  "And  it 
was  a  brilliant  one.  There  was  about  a 
five-second  pause  when  he  suggested  it, 
because  it  was  so  out  of  left  field.  I've 
known  Sly  for  the  better  part  of  ten  years. 
Off-camera  he  has  an  extraordinary  sense 
of  humor,  and  that's  never  been  exploited 
before.  By  definition  if  something  is 
unique  and  never  been  done  before,  it's 
risky.  But  if  we've  gotten  to  the  point  in 
this  business  that  we  can't  take  this  kind 
of  creative  gamble,  then  it's  time  we  all 
got  into  the  widget  business." 

Though  Hollywood  executives  are 
scared  that  audiences  may  not  accept  this 
new  image,  they  are  apparently  no  more 
frightened  than  Stallone  himself.  "My 
son  has  only  recently  developed  this  sense 
of  fear  in  his  life,"  says  his  father,  Italian- 
born  Frank  Stallone  Sr.,  a  retired  beauti- 
cian who  taught  his  son  how  to  play  polo 
and  who  himself  now  plays  for  the  Palm 
Beach  All-Stars.  "Fame  on  the  level  of 
Sylvester's  does  finally  create  a  kind  of  fear 
in  you .  There '  s  the  fear  of  losing  everything 
that  you've  worked  so  hard  to  achieve.  And 
though  it's  bullshit  about  all  these  rags-to- 
. riches  stories  you  read,  I  do  think  when 
you're  a  multi-multimillionaire  like  my  son 
is  now  there  is  always  a  fear  of  losing  it  and 
having  to  eat  the  soles  of  your  shoes — or  at 
least  the  soles  of  your  wife's." 

Sylvester  Stallone  would  probably  tell 
you  that  each  of  his  wives  has  eaten 
away  at  bits  of  his  own  soul.  He  had  an 
on-again,  off-again  marriage  to  his  first 
wife,  Sasha,  with  whom  he  had  two  sons 
(lourteen-year-old  Sage  and  the  autistic 
Seargeoh,  aged  eleven),  and  went  through 
a  brief  and  disastrous  second  to  the  freak- 
ishly beautiful  great  Dane  Brigitte  Niel- 
sen. The  marriage  to  Sasha  reportedly 
cost  Stallone  $20  million;  the  Nielsen  mar- 
riage—which ended  in  unfounded  rumors 
of  lesbianism  before  she  quickly  married 
ex-football  star  Mark  Gastineau,  whom 
she  has  since  left — cost  him  $6  million. 

"If  anybody  should  have  become  an  al- 
coholic or  a  drug  addict  or  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  misogynist,  it's  me,"  Stallone  says. 
"I've  had  every  opportunity  to  cop  out. 


I've  been  publicly  humiliated.  The  wa\  I 
was  dissected  worldwide  and  held  up  to 
ridicule.  I've  never  read  about  a  divorce 
that  had  as  much  sexual  innuendo  as  mine 
did  with  Brigitte.  That  was  very  embar- 
rassing. The  haranguing  of  the  press  and 
the  attacks  on  my.  .  .my.  .  .well,  I'm  try- 
ing to  find  the  right  word  so  it  won't  look 
badly  in  the  press,"  says  this  man  who 
sometimes  appears  to  have  studied  the 
dictionary  for  words  to  wear  on  his  sleeve. 

"I  warned  him  about  Brigitte,"  says 
Jacqueline.  "She  came  over  here  [to 
America]  with  not  one  honorable  inten- 
tion. There's  not  an  honest  bone  in  her 
body.  But  he  thought  she  was  his  perfect 
woman.  He  wanted  a  beautiful  wedding. 
But  she  humiliated  him.  She  started  cheat- 
ing on  him  on  their  honeymoon.  Back  in 
Hollywood  she'd  stay  out  all  night  danc- 
ing and  go  home  with  every  jerk  in 
town.  She  was  even  buying  other  guys 
gifts  with  his  credit  card.  Now  he's  a 
little  scared  of  it  all.  But  I  hope  he  finds 
the  right  woman  and  has  what  he's  al- 
ways wanted:  a  family." 

At  one  point  Nielsen  considered  taking 
legal  action  against  Jacqueline  because  of 
just  such  allegations,  but  she  decided 
against  it.  "We  all  have  to  get  on  with  our 
lives,"  she  says  through  a  spokesman.  As 
for  commenting  on  the  nature  of  her  inti- 
mate life  with  Stallone,  she  says  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  keep  quiet,  but  feels  she 
must,  "out  of  respect  for  Sylvester." 

Stallone's  divorce  from  Sasha  wasn't 
even  final  when  he  and  Nielsen  married. 
The  wedding  took  place  in  the  home  of 
Irwin  Winkler,  who  along  with  Robert 
Chartoff  has  produced  the  entire  Rocky  se- 
ries. A  woman  at  the  Winkler  home  that 
day  remembers  the  Nielsen  vision.  "I've 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  bride,"  she 
says.  "You've  heard  of  someone  being 
poured  into  a  gown .  Wei  1 ,  they  spooned  her 
into  this  one.  You  should  have  seen  the  way 
Sylvester  was  looking  at  her.  Of  course,  the 
only  person  who  loved  the  bride  more  than 
the  groom  was  the  bride." 

Stallone's  wedding  memories:  "Bri- 
gitte was  about  six  feet  three  that  day  with 
a  twenty-foot  train.  I  thought,  What  am  I 
getting  myself  into?  This  is  a  little  bit  too 
dramatic.  Because  in  my  first  wedding  I 
got  married  sitting  in  a  chair';  I  was  so 
nervous.  Sasha  had  made  her  own  dress 
the  night  before  out  of  canvas  or  linen  or 
something.  I  was  wearing  my  costume 
from  Capone  because  I  didn't  even  have  a 
suit.  I  looked  like  a  gangster.  Suddenly  I 
felt  the  earth  moving.  My  legs  were  turn- 
ing into  mercury.  I  said,  'Excuse  me,  is 
there  any  law  about  getting  married  sitting 
down?'  My  second  marriage  was  all  about 
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puffery.  I  knew  something  was  wrong 
when  we  got  to  the  vows  and  I  had  to  say, 
'With  this  ring  I  thee  wed.'  I  became 
Elmer  Fudd.  I  said,  'Wid  dis  wing  I  dee 
wed.'  Everybody  started  laughing.  I  be- 
came a  cartoon  character.  I  should  have 
known  then  1  was  about  to  embark  on  a 
comedy  of  errors." 

Stallone  had  had  a  mate  since  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  so  it's  understand- 
able that  after  his  divorce  from  Nielsen  he 
would  go  through  his  first  adolescence 
with  an  array  of  women — Cornelia  Guest, 
Vanna  White,  Alana  Stewart,  Susan  An- 
ton, a  long  lineup  of  very  young  models, 
reportedly  including  the  black  beauty  Na- 
omi, and  now  Jennifer  Flavin.  I  ask  him  if 
he  thinks  it  is  dangerous  in  this  day  and 
age  to  be  experimenting  with  promiscuity. 
"It's  not  like  I  was  nailing  all  of  them," 
Stallone  says.  "They're  nice  girls.  For 
about  a  year  after  Brigitte,  I  went  subter- 
ranean because  I  did  a  Rambo  and  went 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  when  I  came 
back  I  didn't  want  to  have  this  wounded- 
bird  persona.  So  I  started  to  date.  If  you 
circulate  a  little  bit,  then  nobody  gets 
hurt.  But  I  was  wrong:  I  got  hurt.  I  looked 
like  Jimmy  Gigolo." 

We're  at  the  pink  beach  house  and 
Stallone  once  more  props  his  feet 
up.  He's  wearing  very  brief  nylon  gym 
shorts  and  a  tank  top  with  the  words 
"Harley-Davidson"  printed  on  it  (a  vin- 
tage Harley  is  parked  in  the  garage  next  to 
a  red  Ferrari).  A  huge  toy  rhinoceros 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  dressed  in  a  pin- 
striped suit,  and  walking  a  toy  bulldog  is 
the  First  sight  that  greets  a  visitor  inside 
the  front  door.  To  the  left  is  a  painting  by 
the  rising  young  Mexican  artist  Julio  Ga- 
lan.  Around  the  corner,  on  the  kitchen 
counter,  are  X-rays  of  the  fractured  ankle 
of  one  of  his  favorite  polo  ponies.  The 
largest  painting  in  the  place  is  by  Stallone 
himself,  a  rudely  colorful  thing  that  boasts 
in  scribbled  letters  in  the  bottom  right- 
hand  corner,  FOR  THE  EYES  ARE  THE 
SCOUTS  OF  THE  HEART.  Beneath  the  paint- 
ing is  the  only  portrait  of  a  loving  couple 
left  in  the  room:  Stallone  astride  his  white 
polo  pony  Uzi.  He  lights  an  expensive  ci- 
gar and  adjusts  his  feet  on  the  ottoman. 
Taking  a  deep  puff  on  the  cigar,  he  seems 
tired  of  all  the  talk  about  women,  and 
gazes  over  at  the  photograph  beneath  his 
painting.  "Uzi..."  he  whispers.  "That 
was  an  incredible  horse.  Horses  are  very 
impressionable.  They  record  every  rider 
on  their  backs.  I  lent  it  out  to  someone 


and  it  came  back  uncontrollable.  It  was 
hypersensitive  to  being  ridden." 

Stallone  himself  seems  hypersensitive 
to  being  written.  Talking  to  a  journalist 
about  himself  seems  finally  to  be  making 
him  uncomfortable — even  sad.  The  sensi- 
tivity his  closest  friends  attest  to  is  seep- 
ing through  the  macho  cracks.  Or  is  the 
sensitivity — more  Rimbaud  than  Rambo 
— simply  another  muscle  that  he  can  flex? 
Richard  Crenna,  Stallone's  co-star  in  all 
the  Rambo  Films,  has  his  own  opinion. 
"We  had  a  tragedy  occur  on  the  set  [of 
the  second  Rambo  Film].  One  of  the 
young  stuntmen  on  our  crew  was  getting 
his  picture  taken  on  top  of  a  waterfall.  The 
irony  is  that  he  was  celebrating  after  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  stunt  had  been  complet- 
ed. He  took  a  wrong  step  and  a  piece  of 
rock  gave  way  and  he  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  giant  fall  and  was  killed.  After  his 
body  was  discovered  and  brought  back  to 
camp,  Sly  insisted  on  being  alone  with  the 
body.  He  took  it  into  a  tent  by  himself  and 
cleaned  it  up  before  the  young  man's 
new  bride  could  come  and  identify  him. 
That  shows  you  the  kind  of  guy  he  is — 
not  many  stars  would  take  such  respon- 
sibility upon  themselves.  It  really  tore 
him  up  inside." 

Director  John  Herzfeld,  Stallone's 
classmate  during  his  brief  stint  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  is  one  of  Stallone's  best 
friends  and  has  always  responded  to  the 
tough  guy's  softer  side.  "Mike — that  was 
what  he  called  himself  in  school — was 
very  unpolished.  The  first  time  I  saw  him 
he  was  in  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame 
frothing  about  the  stage.  I  thought  to  my- 
self, Here's  a  guy  not  like  any  other  guy. 
He  was  this  strange  and  touching  mix- 
ture— he  still  is — of  this  raw  type  of  per- 
son who  is  always  ready  to  devour  life  and 
the  sort  of  sensitive  type  who  was  trying 
to  cure  his  speech  impediment  by  con- 
stantly reciting  Walt  Whitman  into  an  old 
reel-to-reel  tape  recorder.  The  first  time  I 
ever  met  him  we  cemented  this  insane  re- 
lationship we  still  have  by  going  back  to 
his  apartment  in  Coconut  Grove  and  see- 
ing who  could  run  up  the  wall  higher.  I'm 
still  challenging  him  to  run  up  that  wall — 
you  know,  to  do  a  Film  that  will  terrify  him 
and  intimidate  him  and  expose  his  heart. 
Sly's  sweetest  song  remains  unsung." 

Stallone  and  I  have  moved  outside  to 
the  garden  at  his  beach  house,  and  he 
keeps  leading  our  conversation  back  to  the 
role  that  fear  has  played  in  his  life.  I  ask 
him  what  it  had  to  do  with  the  phalanx  of 
bodyguards  he  was  infamous  for  in  the 
mid-eightic  during  the  height  of  his  pop- 
ularity. "My  world  became  so  insular  my 
bodyguards  became  my  fin      Is,"  he  says. 


"They  became  a  movable  reality,  so  no 
matter  where  I  went  I  always  had  two  or 
three  people  I  could  confide  in  who  I  had 
a  history  with.  But  it's  perceived  in  the 
public  as  Al  Capone  or  something.  So 
I've  shed  that.  I  hated  the  perception.  I 
sent  out  the  wrong  message.  I've  got  one 
guy  now  who's  part-time.  I  understand  it 
now.  I'm  just  trying  to  get  back  to  the 
way  I  was.  But  I,  at  one  time,  fell  prey  to 
myself.  I  invited  new  cliches — that's  how 
bad  I  was." 

"He  always  craved  the  friends  he 
didn't  have."  remembers  his  father.  "As 
a  kid  he'd  tend  to  buy  his  friends  instead 
of  cultivating  them.  Once  he  went  into  my 
drawers  at  home  and  stole  some  of  my 
money  so  he  could  treat  some  of  the  oth- 
er kids  to  Cokes  down  at  the  drugstore.  I 
don't  know ...  he  just  never  seemed  sat- 
isfied." 

The  wind  catches  the  ashes  on  Stal- 
lone's cigar  and  blows  them  onto  the 
sand.  "I  had  a  long  walk  on  that  beach 
out  there  after  Sasha  and  I  discovered  that 
our  second  son  was  autistic.  Your  life  be- 
gins to  be  overlaid  with  this  emotional 
veil.  Everything  is  dulled.  Everything  is 
heavy.  You're  just  drained  of  emotion.  So 
whatever  it  is  that  was  fun  and  fanciful  in 
your  life  is  gone.  You  know:  'Why  me? 
Why  me?  Why  me?'  I  remember  going 
out  there  and  really  cursing  God.  To  come 
this  far  and  to  be  able  to  offer  a  child 
everything  in  the  world  and  to  be  denied 
that .  .  .  But  then  I  realized  I  was  being 
selfish.  Maybe  I  was  crying  for  myself. 
Screaming  for  myself.  I  asked  myself. 
Would  I  love  this  child  if  he  never  came 
back  from  autism?  And  I  said.  Yes,  I 
would.  Then  I  realized  there  was  no  prob- 
lem. I  accepted  it.  I  realized  from  that  mo- 
ment on  the  key  to  peace  of  mind  is  just 
that:  acceptance." 

Stallone  looks  down  at  the  ashes  of  his 
cigar.  "Did  you  know  that  autistics  hate 
to  be  touched?  They  don't  like  physical 
affection.  When  I  kiss  my  son  on  the 
cheek,  he  wipes  it  off."  Then,  in  one 
brief  sigh,  he  sums  up  a  time  before 
Rockys  and  Rambos  and  Versace  shows 
and  polo  ponies  and  beach  houses.  His 
voice  is  filled  not  with  bitterness  and  sen- 
timentality but  with  a  sort  of  quiet  accep- 
tance. "In  my  own  childhood,"  he  says, 
"I  can  remember  my  mother  kissme  me 
twice.  Just  twice.  And  I  can  distinctly  re- 
member the  one  and  only  time  my  father 
ever  stroked  my  hair." 

Jacqueline  Stallone  left  her  husband 
when  Sylvester  was  ten  yean  old.  and 
he  has  now  seen  ins  parents  get  married  .1 
total  of  "seven  or  eight  times''  between 
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TOURIST  EXPOSES 
FOREIGN 
INTRIGUE  BY 
USING 


Now  you  can  get  as  close  as  you 
want,  without  flirting  with  danger. 
Just  be  sure  to  pack  your  IQ— the 
IQ  Zoom  900. 

This  multi-featured  zoom  compact 
is  pretty  intriguing  all  by  itself,  with  an  array  of  special  features  that 
let  you  indulge  your  creativity  with  just  the  push  of  a  button. 

The  power  zoom  lens,  first  introduced  by  Pentax,  lets  you  choose 
any  focal  length  between  38mm  and  90mm.  And,  there's  a  macro 
setting  for  those  really  close  encounters. 

The  IQ  Zoom  900  has  many  other  unique  features  that  are  fabu- 
lously easy  to  operate.  Built-in  auto-flash,  backlight  compensation,  and 
bulb  timer  modes  assure  beautifully  exposed  photos,  no  matter  where 
your  travels  take  you. 

Everything  is  so  simple,  you'll  even  want  to  try  such  sophisticated 
features  as  multi-exposure  mode  and  interval  timer.  What's  more, 
i  the  self-timer  takes  two  pictures  with  a 

single  shutter-release. 

So  who  needs  a  spy  in  the  sky?  Espe- 
cially if  you've  got  one  in  your  pocketbook. 
Just  don't  leave  home  without  your  IQ. 


PENTAX 


The  approach:  38mm 


Close-up:  90mm 


All  pictures  taken  with  the  IQ  Zoom  900  and  Kodak  Ektarfilm. 
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enter  picasso's 
bedroom... 

Chagall's  garden,  Bonnards 
bath,  for  the  most  intimate, 
revealing  look  ever  offered  into 
the  lives  of  the  great  European 
artists  of  this  century,  in  their 
own  private,  seldom-seen  worlds, 
both  at  work  and  at  play. 
Alexander  Liberman,  himself 
a  renowned  painter  and  sculptor, 
visited  modern  masters  from 
Giacometti,  Dali  and  Dufy, 
to  Rouault,  Braque  and  Matisse, 
engaging  them  in  candid 
conversations  as  well  as  photo- 
graphing their  environments. 
And  the  book  that  resulted  has 
established  itself  as  a  contempo- 
rary classic  on  art  and  the  act  of 
creation.  This  newlv  revised  and 
expanded  edition  runs  304  pages, 
9"  x  12','  with  138  illustrations 
in  full  color  and  73  duotones. 

The  Artist  in  His  Studio  usually 
sells  for  $60.00.  As  a  Conde  Nast 
Reader,  you  can  have  it  for  20% 
less:  $48.00  plus  $3.50  shipping 
for  each  copy. 

for  credit  card  orders 

call  toll-free 
1-800-367-7400 

or  send  check  to  Conde  Nast 
Collection,  Dept.  420083,  P.O. 
Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

Residents  of  NY,  CA,  CO,  GA,  IL,  IA,  KY  Ml  MA  please 
odd  so!f.  'nx.  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Rocky  Gets  Real 

them.  As  a  child  he  was  painfully  thin, 
painfully  shy,  and  spoke  with  a  speech 
impediment.  A  loner,  he  was  ridiculed 
and  beat  up  by  other  kids  at  school.  Tele- 
vision was  his  solace,  and  he  worshiped 
Superman.  Later,  he  would  have  a  self- 
described  revelation  the  first  time  he  saw, 
Steve  Reeves  in  Hercules.  The  next  day 
he  went  to  a  junkyard  and  found  an  auto- 
mobile axle  to  use  as  his  first  set  of 
weights;  soon  he  was  tying  cement  blocks 
to  a  broom  handle  to  simulate  a  barbell. 
Increasingly  rebellious,  the  young  Stal- 
lone was  kicked  out  of  thirteen  schools  in 
twelve  years.  "You  show  me  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  has  bloody  stumps  from 
scraping  on  the  door  of  opportunity,"  he 
says,  "and  I'll  show  you  someone  who 
came  from  an  absolute  family  of  night- 
mares, a  carnival  of  horrors.  I  wanted  to 
be  anybody  but  me.  I  was  that  unhappy  as 
a  child." 

Born  in  New  York  Hospital's  charity 
ward,  Stallone  grew  up  in  Hell's  Kitchen 
and  then  moved  with  his  family  to  Mary- 
land. Though  he  stops  short. of  calling 
himself  an  abused  child,  he  says  that  his 
early  relationship  with  his  parents  was 
confrontational.  "My  father  was  so 
tough,"  he  claims,  "his  balls  clanged 
when  he  walked.  He's  a  primitive  who 
learned  polo  when  he  was  stationed  as  a 
guard  on  the  Mexican  border  during 
World  War  II.  If  I  draw  on  anything  for 
the  character  of  Rambo — the  physical  at- 
tributes, the  capacity  to  conjure  up  the 
physical  frenzy — it  would  be  my  father. 
He  was  just  a  very  physical  guy.  He  treat- 
ed me  the  way  he  was  treated:  with  an 
iron  fist.  That's  the  way  he  communicat- 
ed— the  old  backhand-across-the-teeth 
syndrome." 

"It  sort  of  confused  his  life  a  bit  being 
put  through  the  transition  of  one  family  to 
another  when  the  divorce  happened," 
says  Frank  Stallone  Sr.  "It  became  a 
problem  as  to  what  to  do  with  him;  he  was 
hard  to  handle.  I  guess  you  could  say  I 
was  rough  with  him,  yeah.  But  I  didn't 
beat  him  three  times  a  day.  I  was  just  too 
busy  trying  to  make  a  living.  I  didn't  need 
too  much  bullshit  from  him.  It  wasn't  a 
physical  abuse,  though,  more  like  a 
tongue-lashing.  His  mother  hit  him  more 
than  I  did.  He's  got  a  scar  on  his  arm  still 
where  he  fell  through  the  front  door  when 
she  was  chasing  him.  I  almost  slapped  the 
hell  out  of  her  when  that  happened." 

"That  son  of  a  bitch  told  you  that?" 
Jacqueline  says  when  her  ex-husband's 
story  is  related  to  her.  "I  swear  I  never 


touched  my  kids.  He's  the  one  who  beat 
the  hell  out  of  them.  Sylvester  used  to  say 
to  me  how  scared  he  was  to  be  a  father 
himself  because  he  was  afraid  it  was 
something  you  could  inherit.  I  told  him, 
Don't  talk  nonsense.  I  think  his  own  fa- 
ther was  the  crudest,  most  sadistic  man 
God  ever  allowed  on  this  earth.  He  would 
take  a  polo  whip  and  lash  it  across  his 
body  until  he  bled.  I  think  Sylvester  is 
afraid  to  talk  about  all  this  too  much,  be- 
cause we're  all  still  afraid  of  him  a  little 
bit.  There's  a  part  of  us  that  thinks  he 
could  come  back  and  shoot  me  or  some- 
thing. The  first  time  I  ever  hit  my  son  was 
after  Rocky  I,  when  he  came  back  from 
his  location  and  his  wife,  Sasha,  had  her 
face  all  bandaged  up  because  she  had  a 
face- lift — you  know,  a  nose  job  and  a 
chemical  peel.  Well,  he  hit  the  roof  when 
he  got  home.  'How  could  you  let  her  do 
this?'  he  screamed  at  me,  because  I  had 
gone  with  her  to  the  hospital.  We  were 
both  so  fucking  mad  at  each  other.  I  did  it 
because  his  wife  didn't  want  to  have  a 
face  with  wrinkles  on  it.  That's  so  bad? 
He  just  kept  screaming  until  I  went  over 
and  punched  him  in  the  nose  and  knocked 
him  off  his  stool." 

"My  mother  is  the  master  of  the  outra- 
geous," Stallone  smiles.  "I  draw  heavily 
on  her.  It's  her  part  of  my  psyche  that 
keeps  me  fiercely  insane." 

"She  thinks  she's  the  real  star  in  the 
family,"  says  Frank.  "I've  always  asked 
her,  How  can  you  be  the  star?  You  can't 
sing.  You  can't  dance.  You  can't  act.  She 
can't  do  anything.  She's  just  a — what  do 
you  call  it? — a  breeder." 

Some  say  that  Stallone  is  embarrassed 
by  his  parents,  but  others  point  out  his 
devotion  and  generosity.  When  Jacqueline 
was  hospitalized  early  in  the  summer, 
Stallone  spent  many  hours  by  her  bedside; 
as  for  his  father,  he  "retired  the  day 
Rocky  came  out,"  according  to  his  son, 
who  has  largely  financed  his  life-style,  in- 
cluding a  horse  farm  in  Maryland.  But  the 
lasting  trauma  that  this  kind  of  parental 
bickering  can  cause  a  child  may  be  the 
reason  that  Stallone  today  manifests  a 
kind  of  physical  masochism.  "I  do  have 
masochistic  tendencies  in  me.  I  have  a 
high  threshold  of  pain,"  he  admits,  show- 
ing off  the  many  injuries  he's  sustained 
over  the  course  of  his  career,  including 
the  scar  left  by  the  160  stitches  needed  to 
close  a  wound  under  his  right  arm.  an  arm 
attached  to  his  shoulder  by  a  nylon  cable, 
which  he  plucks  for  me  like  a  guitar  string 
inside  his  flesh. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Stallone  dropped 
out  of  school  and  moved  It)  Philadelphia, 
where  his  mother  was  living  with  a  new 
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husband.  He  tried  to  join  the  navy,  but 
was  too  young,  so  he  entered  beauty 
school  instead.  "That  didn't  last,"  he 
laughs.  "I  was  worse  than  the  Butcher  of 
Seville.  A  woman  would  come  in  with 
seven  hairs  on  her  head  and  tell  me  to 
make  her  beautiful.  I'd  say,  'You  ever 
tried  a  head  transplant?'  "  He  went  back 
to  school  and,  after  a  stint  at  the  American 
College  of  Switzerland,  ended  up  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  before  moving  back 
to  New  York. 

"He  was  so  poor  during  his  early  days 
in  the  city  that  he  drove  an  old  car  that 
didn't  even  have  a  reverse  gear  in  it," 
recalls  a  friend,  producer  Gene  Kirkwood. 
"He'd  have  to  park  the  car  by  dragging 
the  tires  against  the  curb." 

Constantly  writing  while  auditioning 
for  any  role  he  could  find,  Stallone  finally 
sold  a  script  called  Hell's  Kitchen  to  pro- 
ducer Ed  Pressman  for  $20,000  in  1974. 
("I  remember  it  as  more  like  an  option  for 
$200,"  Stallone  says  with  a  smile.)  "It 
was  a  story  about  three  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  a  boxer,  which  he  later  turned 
into  Paradise  Alley,"  says  Pressman. 
"Robert  Chartoff  and  Irwin  Winkler  had 
also  read  the  script  and  wanted  to  buy  it 
from  him,  but  since  I  had  already  pur- 
chased it,  they  asked  him  to  write  a 
screenplay  with  the  boxer  brother  as  the 
main  character.  That  turned  out  to  be 
Rocky.  A  guy  who  worked  for  me  read  the 
Rocky  script  and  found  over  fifty  in- 
stances that  were  also  in  our  script  of 
Hell's  Kitchen.  So  I  contacted  Chartoff 
and  Winkler  and  took  what  I  thought  at 
that  time  was  a  generous  settlement  of 
$125,000  instead  of  taking  a  piece  of  the 
property  itself.  My  lawyer  has  never  let 
me  forget  that.  I  could  have  had  a  piece  of 
Rocky  and  been  much  richer." 

It  has  certainly  made  Stallone  richer. 
Chartoff  and  Winkler  initially  offered  him 
$360,000  for  the  screenplay  if  someone 
else  starred  in  it.  But  Stallone  wouldn't 
sell  until  he  got  a  guarantee  that  he  would 
star  in  it  himself.  "Three  hundred  sixty 
thousand  dollars  back  in  the  early  seven- 
ties was  like  Eszterhas  getting  three  mil- 
lion today,"  Stallone  claims.  "But  I  held 
out  for  my  dream."  Today  his  dream  can 
get  him  as  much  as  the  astonishing  $25 
million  that  he  is  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived for  his  participation  in  Rocky  V. 

Stallone  smiles:  "Yeah,  I've  heard  that 
figure." 

You're  going  to  witness  some  gonzo 
filmmaking,"  Stallone  says.  It  is 
the  last  night  of  filming  what  Stallone 
promises  will  be  the  very  last  Rocky  mov- 
ie. The  title  itself,  The  Final  Bell,  is  his 
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guarantee.  He's  come  back  to  Philadel- 
phia to  film  the  finale  on  the  streets  of 
Kensington,  one  of  the  city's  poorest 
neighborhoods  and  the  setting  of  the  first 
Rocky.  Though  that  Rocky's  director, 
John  Avildsen,  is  back  directing,  it  is 
Stallone  who  diplomatically  sets  the  prior- 
ities on  the  set.  John  Travolta,  who  was 
directed  by  Stallone  in  Staying  Alive,  the 
sequel  to  Saturday  Night  Fever,  says  that 
the  secret  to  their  working  relationship 
was  that  "Sly  respected  the  fact  that  I 
owned  the  character."  It  is  the  kind  of 
respect  that  Avildsen,  too,  has  no  choice 
but  to  have  for  his  star. 

For  Stallone,  the  fact  that  in  eight  hours 
the  Rocky  saga  is  finally  going  to  end  is 
just  beginning  to  sink  in.  Yet  he  can't  help 
but  crack  a  joke  about  what  others  might 
see  as  a  seriously  sentimental  moment. 
"Yeah,  it's  the  end  of  a  myth,"  he  grins. 
"It's  a  mythcarriage — a  myfhcarriage  of 
juth-tice." 

Stallone  had  originally  wanted  Rocky 
Balboa  to  die  in  this  fifth  installment,  but 
he  was  talked  out  of  it  by  everyone  else 
involved  in  the  project.  Instead,  Rocky 
completes  the  cycle  in  typical  heroic  fash- 
ion; in  The  Final  Bell,  Rocky  discovers 
that  he  has  suffered  irreparable  brain  dam- 
age from  his  career  in  the  ring  and  also 
that  his  accountant  has  lost  all  his  money. 
He  must  sell  everything  he  owns  and 
move  back  to  his  old  South  Philadelphia 
neighborhood.  He  wants  to  fight  once 
more,  but  his  wife,  Adrian,  portrayed  by 
Talia  Shire,  as  in  the  first  Rocky,  refuses 
to  let  him.  Soon  he  becomes  the  mentor  of 
a  young  boxer,  played  by  the  young  pro- 
fessional fighter  Tommy  Morrison,  which 
in  turn  threatens  his  relationship  with  his 
own  son,  Rocky  junior,  played  by  Stal- 
lone's real  son  Sage. 

The  story  does  have  a  mythic  ring  to 
it — the  Fall  of  the  House  of  Balboa — and 
Stallone  likes  to  think  of  it  that  way. 
"Rocky's  become  more  than  a  charac- 
ter," he  says.  "It's  become  a  philosophy. 
I  originally  just  wrote  about  my  own  little 
stupid  dilemma,  which  was  about  an  actor 
who  couldn't  get  a  job,  and  used  the  meta- 
phor of  boxing.  Little  did  I  know  that  the 
thing  would  snowball  to  this  effect  and  I 
would  be  killed  by  an  avalanche  that  I 
started." 

Shire  has  her  own  theory  as  to  why  the 
American  public  has  taken  the  Rocky  leg- 
end to  its  collective  heart  and  demanded 
four  sequels.  "This  is  a  significant  time 
we're  living  in  on  a  lot  of  levels,"  she 
says,  "and  I  think  people  are  frightened, 
and  find  comfort  embracing  these  original 
characters."  Others  see  the  Rocky  phe- 
nomenon in  less  lofty  terms — acknowl- 


edges Avildsen.  'There  are  the  detractors 
who  say  that  it's  all  just  a  money  ma- 
chine, that  it's  all  a  caricature.'" 

Boxing's  most  literate  aficionado. 
Joyce  Carol  Oates,  the  author  of  the 
treatise  On  Boxing,  is  one  of  those  with 
reservations.  "The  first  film  was  very 
appealing,  but  Rocky  wasn't  really  a 
boxer.  He  never  even  had  a  boxer's 
body;  he  had  a  weight  lifter's  body.  The 
films  are  not  about  boxing.  They  are 
about  the  ordeal  of  stamina,  what  we 
call  heart  and  courage." 

Though  Rocky  himself  is  a  man  of  few 
words,  Stallone  is  quick  to  elaborate  on 
the  sociological  resonance  of  the  charac- 
ter. "When  I  go  places,  people  who  are 
educated,  such  as  Teddy  Kennedy,  go 
'Hey!  Rocky!'  when  he  sees  me  from  the 
Senate  floor.  Even  he's  caught  up  in  this 
whole  media  image.  Rocky  came  along  at 
a  time,  not  exactly  when  we  were  morally 
bankrupt,  but  our  balance  sheet  was  defi- 
nitely tipping  toward  pessimism,  and  we 
didn't  know  who  we  could  trust  anymore 
and  there  was  no  one  to  identify  with.  So 
here  comes  this  punch-drunk  little  fella 
who  basically  spoke  in  simple  terms  about 
pursuing  one's  dreams.  That's  all.  Right 
away  it  was  just  absorbed  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  consciousness." 
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Rocky  Gets  Real 

"I  think  that's  misleading,''  Oates 
says.  "It  was  certainly  a  mass-market 
phenomenon.  Hut  that's  different  than  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  American  psyche. 
Rock)  is  a  cartoon." 

In  box-office  terms,  th  it  is  not  a  damn- 
ing statement.  Stalloni  basic  instinct  to 
tap  the  public's  need  ihe  unambiguous 
hem  drawn  with  broad,  bravura  strokes 
was  a  precursor  to  today's  cartoon  suc- 
cesses Bt  nan  and  Dick  Tracy  and  even 
Roger  Rabbit.  His  acting  has  been  criti- 
cised in  ihe  past  for  its  rudimentary  righ- 
teousness,  but  Stallone  was  never  really 
an  actor — he  was  an  animator. 

"You  bet,"  he  laughs  when  the  con- 
cept is  thrown  at  him.  "But  it  was  all  by 
accident.  I  don't  take  credit  for  being  this 
enlightened  thinker  about  all  this.  This 
was  not  by  design.  It's  like  The  Beverly 


Hillbillies.  I  was  Jed  Clampett — I  fired  a 
bullet  into  the  ground  and  struck  oil." 

The  sun  is  coming  up  over  the  elevated 
railroad  tracks  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Rocky  saga  has  come  to  a  close.  It  has 
been  a  night  of  frantic  filming;  Stallone 
himself  even  directed  a  few  of  the  second- 
unit  fight  scenes.  Watching  Rocky's  last 
triumphant  exit  on  the  video  playback 
monitors,  Robert  Chartoff  asks  Stallone, 
"What  do  you  think?  Can  we  go  home?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  'Can  we  go 
home?'  "  Stallone  says,  teasing  his  pro- 
ducer. "It's  your  show.  I'm  just  a  soldier 
here." 

Chartoff  s  face  registers  shock  at  the 
humor  and  humility  of  Stallone's  state- 
ment, as  if  he's  waited  all  these  years  to 
hear  him  say  it.  "O.K.,  everybody!" 
Chartoff  shouts.  "It's  a  wrap!" 

Tired  technicians  begin  to  break  down 
the  set  and  load  equipment  into  trucks  and 


vans.  Avildsen  and  Chartoff  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  quietly  say  their  good-byes 
and  head  back  to  their  hotels.  Stallone  is 
left  alone  on  a  corner;  Rocky  has  finally 
walked  out  of  his  life. 

"Fifteen  years  ago,"  he  says  while 
standing  on  the  sidewalk,  "when  we  were 
making  the  first  one,  right  over  there 
across  the  street,  Sasha  was  taking  pic- 
tures of  all  of  this.  She  was  eight  months 
pregnant  with  Sage,  and  people  were  go- 
ing, 'Who's  the  fat  broad  with  the  cam- 
era?' I  said,  'Watch  it,  that's  my  wife.' 
He  smiles  at  the  memory  and  watches  his 
son  questioning  a  stuntman.  "Now  here 
we  are  and  Sage  is  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
film.  I  wonder  if  he  realizes  what  it  all 
means." 

Stallone  shakes  his  head  at  the  rush  of 
memories  and  slowly  walks  back  to  his 
trailer  with  one  lone  bodyguard  by  his 
side.  I  wonder  if  he  realizes  what  it  all 
means.  □ 


After  the  Gold  Rush 


(Continued  from  page  21  J)  Taj  Mahal, 
Marvin  Roffman,  a  financial  analyst  from 
Philadelphia,  correctly  stated  that  the  Taj 
was  in  for  a  rough  ride.  For  that,  Roffman 
believes,  Trump  had  him  fired.  "Is  that 
why  you  attacked  him?"  I  asked  Trump. 
"I'd  do  it  again.  Here's  a  guy  that  used  to 
call  me,  begging  me  to  buy  stock  through 
him,  with  the  implication  that  if  I'd  buy 
stock  he'd  give  me  positive  comments." 
"Are  you  accusing  him  of  fraud?"  I 
asked.  "I'm  accusing  him  of  being  not 
very  good  at  what  he  does."  Congress- 
man John  Dingell  of  Michigan  asked  the 
S.E.C.  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
Roffman's  firing.  When  I  asked  Roffman 
about  Trump's  charges  he  said,  "That's 
the  most  unbelievable  garbage  I've  ever 
heard  in  my  entire  life."  Roffman's  attor- 
ney James  Schwartzman  called  Trump's 
allegations  "the  desperate  act  of  a  desper- 
ate man."  Roffman  is  now  suing  Trump 
for  defamation  of  character. 

Donald  is  a  believer  in  the  big-lie 
theory,"  his  lawyer  had  told  me. 
"If  you  say  something  again  and  again, 
people  will  believe  you." 

"One  of  my  lawyers  said  that?"  Trump 
said  when  I  asked  him  about  it.  "I  think  if 
one  of  my  lawyers  said  that,  I'd  like  to 
know  who  it  is,  because  I'd  fire  his  ass. 
I'd  like  to  find  out  who  the  scumbag  is!" 
One  of  Trump's  first  major  deals  in 
New  York  was  to  acquire  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  West  Thirty-fourth  Street  being 


offered  by  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central  rail- 
road. Trump  submitted  a  plan  for  a  con- 
vention center  to  city  officials.  "He  told 
us  he'd  forgo  his  $4.4  million  fee  if  we 
would  name  the  new  convention  center  af- 
ter his  father,"  former  deputy  mayor  Pe- 
ter Solomon  said.  "Someone  finally  read 
the  contract.  He  wasn't  entitled  to  any- 
where near  the  money  he  was  claiming.  It 
was  unbelievable.  He  almost  got  us  to 
name  the  convention  center  after  his  fa- 
ther in  return  for  something  he  never  real- 
ly had  to  give  away." 

Trump's  first  major  real-estate  coup  in 
New  York  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
Commodore  Hotel,  which  would  become 
the  Grand  Hyatt.  This  deal,  secured  with  a 
controversial  tax  abatement  from  the  city, 
made  Trump's  reputation.  His  partner  at 
the  time  was  the  well-respected  Pritzker 
family  of  Chicago,  who  owned  the  Hyatt 
chain.  Their  contract  was  specific:  Trump 
and  Jay  Pritzker  agreed  that  if  there  were 
any  sticking  points  they  would  have  a  ten- 
day  period  to  arbitrate  their  differences. 
At  one  point,  they  had  a  minor  disagree- 
ment. "Jay  Pritzker  was  leaving  for  a  trip 
to  Nepal,  where  he  was  to  be  incommuni- 
cado," a  lawyer  for  the  Pritzker  family 
told  me.  "Donald  waited  until  Jay  was  in 
the  airplane  before  he  called  him.  Natu- 
rally, Jay  couldn't  call  him  back.  He 
was  on  a  mountain  in  Nepal.  Later,  Don- 
ald kept  saying,  T  tried  to  call  you.  I 
gave  you  the  ten  days.  But  you  were  in 
Nepal.'  It  was  outrageous.  Pritzker  was 


his  partner,  not  his  enemy!  This  is  how 
he  acted  on  his  first  important  deal." 
Trump  later  even  reported  the  incident  in 
his  book. 

"Give  them  the  old  Trump  bullshit," 
he  told  the  architect  Der  Scutt  before  a 
presentation  of  the  Trump  Tower  design 
at  a  press  conference  in  1980.  "Tell  them 
it  is  going  to  be  a  million  square  feet,  six- 
ty-eight stories."  "I  don't  lie,  Donald," 
the  architect  replied. 

Eventually  Trump  bought  out  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  company's  share  of 
the  commercial  space  in  Trump  Tower. 
"He  paid  Equitable  $60  million  after  an 
arm's-length  negotiation,"  a  top  real-es- 
tate developer  told  me.  "The  equity  for 
the  entire  commercial  space  was  $120 
million.  Suddenly,  Donald  was  saying 
that  it  was  worth  $500  million!" 

When  The  Art  of  the  Deal  was  pub- 
lished, he  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  the  first  printing  would  be  200,000.  It 
was  50,000  fewer  than  that. 

When  Charles  Feldman  of  CNN  qucs 
tioned  Trump  in  March  about  the  collapse 
of  his  business  empire.  Trump  stormed 
off  the  set.  Later,  he  told  Icldman's  boss. 
Ted  Turner,  "Your  reporter  threatened 
my  secretary  and  made  her  cry." 

When  the  stock   market  collapsed,  he 
announced  that  he  had  gotten  out  in  time 
and  had  lost  nothing.  In  fact,  he  had  taken 
a  beating  on  his  Alexander's  and  Amen 
can  Airlines  stock    "What  I  said  was,  oili 
er  than   my   Alexander's   and    American 
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After  the  Gold  Rush 

Airlines  stock,  I  was  out  of  the  market," 
Trump  told  me  swiftly. 

What  forces  in  Donald  Trump's  back- 
ground could  have  set  off  in  him 
such  a  need  for  self-promotion? 

Ten  years  ago,  I  went  to  visit  Trump's 
lather  in  his  offices  on  Avenue  Z  on  the 
border  of  Coney  Island  in  Brooklyn.  Fred 
Trump's  own  real-estate  fortune  had  been 
made  with  the  help  of  the  Brooklyn  politi- 
cal machine  and  especially  Abe  Beame. 
In  the  1940s,  Trump  and  Beame  shared  a 
close  friend  and  lawyer,  a  captain  in  a 
Brooklyn  political  club  named  Bunny  Lin- 
denbaum.  At  that  time,  Beame  worked  in 
the  city  budget  office;  thirty  years  later  he 
would  become  mayor  of  the  city.  Trump, 
Lindenbaum,  and  Beame  often  saw  one 
another  at  dinner  dances  and  fund-raisers 
of  the  Brooklyn  political  clubs.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  power  of 
these  clubs  in  the  New  York  of  the  1950s; 
they  created  Fred  Trump  and  gave  him 
access  to  his  largest  acquisition,  the  sev- 
enty-five-acre parcel  of  city  land  that  would 
become  the  3,800-unit  Trump  Village. 

In  1960,  an  immense  tract  of  land  off 
Ocean  Parkway  in  Brooklyn  became 
available  for  development.  The  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  had  approved  a  gener- 
ous tax  abatement  for  a  nonprofit  founda- 
tion to  build  a  housing  cooperative.  Fred 
Trump  attacked  this  abatement  as  "a 
giveaway."  Soon  after,  Trump  himself 
decided  to  go  after  the  tax  abatement.  Al- 
though the  City  Planning  Commission  had 
already  approved  the  nonprofit  plan,  Lin- 
denbaum went  to  see  Mayor  Robert  Wag- 
ner, and  Beame,  who  was  in  Wagner's 
camp,  supported  Trump. 

Fred  Trump  wound  up  with  two-thirds 
of  the  property,  and  within  a  year  he  had 
broken  ground  on  Trump  Village.  Linden- 
baum was  given  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission seat  formerly  held  bv  Robert 
Moses,  the  power  broker  who  built  many 
of  New  York's  highways,  airports,  and 
parks.  The  following  year,  Lindenbaum 
organized  a  fund-raising  lunch  for  Wag- 
ner, who  was  running  for  re-election.  For- 
ty-three builders  and  landlords  pledged 
thousands  of  dollars;  Trump,  according  to 
reporter  Wayne  Barrett,  pledged  $2,50v 
one  of  the  largest  contributions.  The  lunch 
party  made  the  front  page  of  the  newspa- 
pers, and  Lindenbaum,  disgraced,  was 
forced  off  the  commission.  But  Robert 
Wagner  won  the  election,  and  Beame  be- 
came his  comptroller. 

In  1966,  as  Donald  was  entering  his  ju- 
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nior  year  at  the  Wharton  business  school, 
Fred  Trump  and  Lindenbaum  were  inves- 
tigated for  their  role  in  a  $60  million 
Mitchell-Lama  mortgage.  "Is  there  any 
way  of  preventing  a  man  who  does  busi- 
ness in  that  way  from  getting  another  con- 
tract with  the  state?"  the  investigations- 
commission  chairman  asked  about  Trump 
and  Lindenbaum.  Ultimately,  Trump  was 
forced  to  return  $1.2  million  that  he  had 
overestimated  on  the  land — part  of  which 
money  he  had  used  to  buy  a  site  nearby  on 
which  to  build  a  shopping  center. 

Fred  Trump's  office  was  pleasantly 
modest;  the  rooms  were  divided  by  glass 
partitions.  The  Trump  Organization,  as 
Donald  had  already  grandly  taken  to  call- 
ing his  father's  company,  was  a  small  cot- 
tage on  the  grounds  of  Trump  Village.  At 
the  time,  Donald  told  reporters  that  "the 
Trump  Organization"  had  22,000  units, 
although  it  had  about  half  that  number. 
Fred  Trump  was  seventy-five  then,  polite, 
but  nobody's  fool.  He  criticized  many  of 
his  son's  early  deals,  warning  him  at  one 
point  that  expanding  into  Manhattan  was 
"a  ticket  on  the  Titanic."  Donald  ignored 
him.  "A  peacock  today,  a  feather  duster 
tomorrow,"  the  developer  Sam  Lefrak  is 
said  to  have  remarked  of  Donald  Trump. 
But  ten  years  ago  it  was  clear  that  Donald 
was  the  embodiment  of  his  father's 
dreams.  "I  always  tell  Donald,  The  ele- 
vator to  success  is  out  of  order.  Go  one 
step  at  a  time,'  "  Fred  Trump  told  me. 
"But  what  do  you  think  of  what  my  Don- 
ald has  put  together?  It  boggles  the 
mind!" 

Donald  Trump  has  always  viewed  his 
father  as  a  role  model.  In  The  Art  of  the 
Deal,  he  wrote,  "Fred  Trump  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1905.  His  father,  who 
came  here  from  Sweden.  .  .owned  a  mod- 
erately successful  restaurant."  In  fact,  the 
Trump  family  was  German  and  desperate- 
ly poor.  "At  one  point  my  mother  took  in 
stitching  to  keep  us  going,"  Trump's  la- 
ther told  me.  "For  a  time,  my  father 
owned  a  restaurant  in  the  Klondike,  but  he 
died  when  I  was  young."  Donald's  cousin 
John  Walter  once  wrote  out  an  elaborate 
family  tree  "We  shared  the  same  grand- 
father," Walter  told  me,  "and  he  was 
German.  So  what?" 

Although  Fred  Trump  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  family  members  say  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  hide  his  German  background  be- 
cause most  of  his  tenants  were  Jewish. 
"After  the  war,  he  thought  that  Jews 
would  never  rent  from  him  if  they  knew 
his  lineage,"  Ivana  portedly  said.  Cer- 
tainly, Fred  Trump'  uflage  could 
easily  convey  to  a  i  impression 
that  in  business  anythi        joes.  When  I 


asked  Donald  Trump  about  this,  he  was 
evasive:  "Actually,  it  was  very  difficult. 
My  father  was  not  German;  my  father's 
parents  were  German.  .  .Swedish,  and 
really  sort  of  all  over  Europe .  .  .  and  I  was 
even  thinking  in  the  second  edition  of  put- 
ting more  emphasis  on  other  places  be- 
cause I  was  getting  so  many  letters  from 
Sweden:  Would  I  come  over  and  speak  to 
<  Parliament?  Would  I  come  meet  with  the 
president?" 

Donald  Trump  appears  to  take  aspects 
of  his  German  background  seriously.  John 
Walter  works  for  the  Trump  Organization, 
and  when  he  visits  Donald  in  his  office, 
Ivana  told  a  friend,  he  clicks  his  heels  and 
says,  "f/e/7  Hitler,"  possibly  as  a  family 
joke. 

Last  April,  perhaps  in  a  surge  of  Czech 
nationalism,  Ivana  Trump  told  her  lawyer 
Michael  Kennedy  that  from  time  to  time 
her  husband  reads  a  book  of  Hitler's  col- 
lected speeches.  My  New  Order,  which  he 
keeps  in  a  cabinet  by  his  bed.  Kennedy 
now  guards  a  copy  of  My  New  Order  in  a 
closet  at  his  office,  as  if  it  were  a  grenade. 
Hitler's  speeches,  from  his  earliest  days 
up  through  the  Phony  War  of  1939,  reveal 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  master  prop- 
agandist. 

"Did  your  cousin  John  give  you  the 
Hitler  speeches?"  I  asked  Trump. 

Trump  hesitated.  "Who  told  you 
that.'" 

"I  don't  remember,"  I  said. 

"Actually,  it  was  my  friend  Marty  Da- 
vis from  Paramount  who  gave  me  a  copy 
of  Mein  Kampf,  and  he's  a  Jew."  ("I  did 
give  him  a  book  about  Hitler,"  Marty  Da- 
vis said.  "But  it  was  My  New  Order,  Hit- 
ler's speeches,  not  Mein  Kampf.  I  thought 
he  would  find  it  interesting.  I  am  his 
friend,  but  I'm  not  Jewish.") 

Later,  Trump  returned  to  this  subject. 
"If  I  had  these  speeches,  and  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  do,  I  would  never  read 
them." 

Is  Ivana  trying  to  convince  her  friends 
and  lawyer  that  Trump  is  a  crypto-Na/.i? 
Trump  is  no  reader  or  history  buff.  Per- 
haps his  possession  of  Hitler's  speeches 
merely  indicates  an  interest  in  Hitler's  ge- 
nius at  propaganda.  The  I  ultra  often  de- 
scribed his  defeats  at  Stalingrad  and  in 
North  Africa  as  great  victories.  Trump 
continues  to  endow  his  diminishing  world 
with  significance  as  well.  "There's  no 
body  that  has  the  cash  How  that  I  have." 
he  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal  long  altei 
he  knew  better.  "I  want  to  be  king  of 
cash." 

Fred  Trump,  like  his  son.  has  ncvci  ic 
sisted  exaggeration.  When  Donald  was  I 
child,  his  father  bought  a  house  that  "had 
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nine  bathrooms  and  columns  like  Tara," 
Fred  Trump  said.  The  house,  however, 
was  in  Queens.  Donald  would  someday 
envision  a  larger  world.  It  was  Donald's 
mother,  Mary,  who  revered  luxury.  "My 
mother  had  a  sense  of  the  grand,"  Trump 
told  me.  "I  can  remember  her  watching 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  be- 
ing so  fascinated  by  it.  My  father  had  no 
interest  in  that  kind  of  thing  at  all." 

Donald  Trump  often  went  with  his  fa- 
ther to  construction  sites,  for  they  were 
extraordinarily  close,  almost  kindred  spir- 
its. In  family  photographs,  Fred  and  Don- 
ald stand  together,  often  arm  in  arm, 
while  Donald's  sisters  and  younger  broth- 
er, Robert,  seem  off  in  the  ether.  Ivana 
has  told  friends  that  Donald  even  persuad- 
ed his  father  to  put  him  in  charge  of  his 
three  siblings'  trust  funds. 

Donald  was  one  of  five  children,  the 
second  son.  As  a  child,  he  was  so  boister- 
ous that  his  parents  sent  him  away  to  mili- 
tary school.  "That  was  the  way  it  worked 
in  the  Trump  family,"  a  longtime  friend 
told  me.  "It  was  not  a  loving  atmo- 
sphere." Donald  was  chubby  then,  but 
military  school  slimmed  him  down.  He 
became  forceful,  and  grew  even  closer  to 
his  father.  "I  had  to  fight  back  all  the 
time,"  Trump  once  told  me.  "These  guys 
like  my  father  are  tough.  You  have  to  be 
hitting  back!  Otherwise  they  don't  respect 
you!" 

Family  members  say  that  the  firstborn 
son,  Fred  junior,  often  felt  shut  out  by  the 
relationship  between  Donald  and  his  fa- 
ther. As  a  young  man,  he  announced  his 
intention  to  be  an  airplane  pilot.  Later, 
according  to  a  friend  of  Ivana's,  Donald* 
and  his  father  often  belittled  Fred  junior 
for  this  career  choice.  "Donald  would 
say,  'What  is  the  difference  between  what 
you  do  and  driving  a  bus?  Why  aren't  you 
in  the  family  real-estate  business?'  "  Fred 
junior  became  an  alcoholic  and  died  at  age 
forty-three.  Ivana  has  always  told  her 
close  friends  that  she  believed  the  pres- 
sure put  on  him  by  his  father  and  his 
brother  hastened  his  early  death.  "Per- 
haps unknowingly  [we  did  put  pressure  on 
him],"  Trump  told  me.  "We  assumed 
that  [real  estate]  came  rather  easy  to  us 
and  it  should  have  come  easily  to  him.  I 
had  success,  and  that  put  pressure  on  Fred 
too.  What  is  this,  a  psychoanalysis  of 
Donald?" 

Donald's  relationship  with  Robert  has 
also  had  troubled  moments.  Robert,  who 
did  go  into  the  family  business,  has  al- 
ways been  "the  nice  guy,"  in  his  broth- 
er's shadow.  There  has  been  additional 
friction  between  Robert's  wife,  Blaine, 
and  Ivana.  Blaine  is  considered  a  work- 
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horse  for  New  York  charities,  and  Robert 
and  Blaine  are  extremely  popular— "the 
good  Trumps,"  they  are  called.  "Robert 
and  I  feel  that  if  we  say  anything  about  the 
family,  then  we  become  public  people," 
Blaine  told  me.  The  brothers'  suppressed 
hostility  erupted  after  the  opening  of  the 
Taj  Mahal.  "Robert  told  Donald  that  if  he 
didn't  give  him  autonomy  he  would 
leave,"  Ivana  told  a  friend.  "So  Donald 
did  leave  him  alone,  and  there  was  a  mess 
with  the  slot  machines  which  cost  Donald 
$3  million  to  $10  million  in  the  first  three 
days.  When  Donald  exploded,  Robert 
packed  his  boxes  and  left.  He  and  Blaine 
went  to  her  family  for  Easter." 

As  his  father  had  had  Bunny  Linden- 
baum  for  his  fixer,  Donald  Trump 
had  Roy  Cohn,  the  Picasso  of  the  inside 
fix.  "Cohn  taught  Donald  which  fork  to 
use,"  a  friend  told  me.  "I'll  bring  my 
lawyer  Roy  Cohn  with  me,"  Trump  often 
told  city  officials  a  decade  ago,  before  he 
learned  better.  "Donald  calls  me  fifteen 
to  twenty  times  a  day,"  Cohn  once  told 
me.  "He  has  a  maddening  attention  to  de- 
tail. He  is  always  asking,  'What  is  the 
status  of  this?  What  is  the  status  of 
that?'  " 

In  a  Trump  tax-abatement  case,  accord- 
ing to  Cohn's  biographer  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman,  the  judge  was  handed  a  piece  of 
paper  that  looked  like  an  affidavit.  It  had 
just  one  sentence  on  it:  "No  further  delays 
or  adjournments.  Stanley  M.  Friedman." 
By  then  Friedman  had  become  the  county 
leader  of  the  Bronx.  It  wasn't  necessary  to 
exchange  money  for  such  favors.  This 
was  a  classic  "marker";  the  power  of 
suggestion  of  future  favors  was  enough. 

Friedman  had  also  been  crucial  to 
Trump's  plans  for  the  Commodore  Hotel. 
"In  the  final  days  of  the  Beame  adminis- 
tration," according  to  Wayne  Barrett, 
"Friedman  rushed  a  $160  million,  forty- 
year  tax  abatement .  .  .  and  actually  exe- 


cuted the  documents  lor  the  lame  duck 
Beame."  Friedman  had  alread\  agreed  to 
join  Cohn's  law  firm,  which  was  repre- 
senting Trump.  "Trump  lost  his  moral 
compass  when  he  made  an  alliance  with 
Roy  Cohn,"  Liz  Smith  once  remarked 

In  New  York,  Trump  soon  became 
known  for  his  confrontational  style.  He 
also  became  the  largest  contributor  to 
Governor  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York,  ex- 
cept for  Carey's  brother.  Trump  and  his 
father  gave  $135,000.  He  was  moving 
quickly  now;  he  had  set  himself  up  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  office  and  a  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment  and  had  hired  Louise  Sunshine. 
Carey's  chief  of  fund-raising,  as  his  "di- 
rector of  special  projects."  "I  knew  Don- 
ald better  than  anyone,"  she  told  me. 
"We're  a  team.  Sunshine  and  Trump,  and 
when  people  shove  us,  we  shove  harder." 
Sunshine  had  raised  millions  of  dollars  for 
Carey,  and  she  had  one  of  the  greatest 
address  books  in  the  city.  She  took  Don- 
ald to  meet  every  city  and  state  power  bro- 
ker and  worked  on  the  sale  of  the  Trump 
Tower  apartments. 

Real-estate  tax  is  immensely  complicat- 
ed. Often  profit-and-loss  accounting  does 
not  run  parallel  with  cash  flow.  Some- 
times a  developer  can  have  tremendous 
cash  flow  and  yet  not  report  taxable  earn- 
ings; tax  laws  also  permit  developers  to 
have  less  cash  flow  and  greater  taxable 
earnings.  It  is  up  to  the  developer.  When 
Donald  Trump  broke  ground  on  a  new 
apartment  building  at  Sixty-first  Street 
and  Third  Avenue,  Louise  Sunshine  was 
given  a  5  percent  share  of  the  new  Trump 
Plaza,  as  it  was  called. 

There  was  some  friction  in  Sunshine's 
relationship  with  her  boss.  As  a  result  of 
Trump's  accounting  on  Trump  Plaza, 
Louise  Sunshine,  according  to  a  close 
friend,  would  have  had  to  pay  taxes  of  $1 
million.  "Why  are  you  structuring  Trump 
Plaza  this  way?"  she  reportedly  asked 
Donald.  "Where  am  I  going  to  get  $1  mil- 
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lion?"  "Sell  me  back  your  5  percent 
share  of  Trump  Plaza  and  you  can  have 
it,"  Trump  said. 

Sunshine  was  so  stunned  by  this  that 
she  went  to  her  friend  billionaire  Leonard 
Stein  tor  help.  "I  wrote  out  a  check  for  $1 
million  on  the  spot  so  thai  my  close  friend 
would  not  find  herself  squeezed  out  by 
Donald,''  Stern  told  me.  "I  said  to  Lou- 
ise. •You  tell  Trump  that  unless  he  treats 
you  fairly  you  will  litigate!  And  as  a  re- 
sult, the  details  of  his  duplicitous  treat- 
ment would  not  only  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  but  also  to  the  Casino  Con- 
trol Commission.'  Louise  Sunshine 
hired  Arthur  Liman,  who  would  later  rep- 
resent the  financier  Michael  Milken,  to 
handle  her  case.  Liman  worked  out  a  set- 
tlement: Trump  paid  Louise  Sunshine 
$2.7  million  for  her  share  of  Trump  Plaza. 
Sunshine  repaid  Leonard  Stern.  For  sever- 
al years,  Trump  and  Sunshine  had  a  cool 
relationship.  But  in  fine  New  York  style, 
they  are  now  friends  again.  "Donald  nev- 
er should  have  used  his  money  as  a  power 
tool  over  me,"  Sunshine  told  me,  adding, 
"I  have  absolved  him." 

Like  Michael  Milken,  Trump  began  to 
believe  that  his  inordinate  skills  could  be 
translated  into  any  business.  He  started  to 
expand  out  of  the  familiar  world  of  real 
estate  into  casinos,  airlines,  and  hotels. 
With  Citicorp  as  his  enabler,  he  bought 
the  Plaza  and  the  Eastern  shuttle.  He  man- 
aged them  both  surprisingly  well,  but  he 
had  paid  too  much  for  them.  He  always 
had  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  star- 
struck  banks,  which  would  later  panic.  A 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  recently  demanded  at  a  meet- 
ing, "What  in  God's  name  were  you 
thinking  of  to  make  these  loans?"  No  sat- 
isfactory answer  was  forthcoming;  the 
Rockefeller  bank  had  once  kept  Brazil 
afloat,  too.  The  bankers,  like  the  Brook- 
lyn-machine hacks  from  Trump's  child- 
hood, were  blame  shufflers,  frantic  to 
keep  the  game  going. 

"You  cannot  believe  the  money  the 
banks  were  throwing  at  us,"  a  former  top 
legal  associate  of  Trump's  told  me.  "For 
every  deal  we  did,  we  would  have  six  or 
eight  banks  who  were  willing  to  give  us 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  We  used 
to  have  to  pick  through  the  financings;  the 
banks  could  not  sign  on  fast  enough  to 
anything  Donald  conceived." 

"He  bought  more  and  more  properties 
and  expanded  so  much  that  he  guaranteed 
his  own  self-destruction.  His  fix  was 
spending  money.  Well,  his  quick  fix  be- 


came his  Achilles'  heel,"  a  prominent  de- 
veloper told  me. 

Trump's  negotiations,  according  to  one 
lawyer  who  worked  on  the  acquisition  of 
the  Atlantic  City  casino  of  Resorts  Inter- 
national, were  always  unusually  unpleas- 
ant. After  the  success  of  The  Art  of  the 
Deal,  Trump's  lawyers  began  to  talk 
about  "Donald's  ego"  as  if  it  were  a  sep- 
arate entity.  "Donald's  ego  will  never 
permit  us  to  accept  that  point,"  one  law- 
yer said  over  and  over  again  during  the 
negotiations.  "The  key  to  Donald,  like 
with  any  bully,  is  to  tell  him  to  go  fuck 
himself,"  the  lawyer  told  me.  When  Mor- 
timer Zuckerman,  the  chairman  and 
C.E.O.  of  Boston  Properties,  submitted  a 
design  that  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Street  coliseum,  Trump  be- 
came apoplectic.  "He  called  everyone, 
trying  to  get  his  deal  killed.  Of  course, 
Mort's  partner  was  Salomon  Brothers,  so 
Trump  got  nowhere,"  a  person  close  to 
Zuckerman  remembered. 

One  image  of  Ivana  and  Donald  Trump 
sticks  in  my  memory.  Wintertime, 
three  years  ago.  They  were  at  the  Woll- 
man  Rink.  Donald  had  just  fixed  it  up  for 
the  city.  He  had  been  crowing  in  the 
newspapers  about  what  dummies  Mayor 
Koch  and  the  city  had  been,  wasting 
years  and  money  and  coming  up  with 
nothing  on  the  skating  rink.  Trump  had 
taken  over  the  job  and  done  it  well.  If  he 
grabbed  more  of  the  credit  than  he  de- 
served, no  one  really  held  it  against  him; 
the  rink  was  open  at  last  and  filled  with 
happy  skaters. 

Ivana  was  wearing  a  striking  lynx  coat 
which  showed  her  blond  hair  to  advan- 
tage. Their  arms  were  around  each  other. 
They  looked  so  very  young  and  rich,  liv- 
ing in  the  moment  of  their  success.  A  po- 
lite crowd  had  gathered  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  triumph  of  the  rink.  The  peo- 
ple near  Donald  appeared  to  feel  enliv- 
ened by  his  presence,  as  if  he  were  a  hero. 
His  happiness  seemed  a  reflection  of  the 
crowd's  adulation. 

Next  to  me  a  man  called  out,  "Why 
don't  you  negotiate  the  salt  talks  for  Rea- 
gan, Donald?"  Ivana  beamed.  The  snow 
began  falling  very  lightly;  from  the  rink 
below  you  could  hear  "The  Skaters' 
Waltz." 

Some  months  before  the  Trumps'  sepa- 
ration, Donald  and  Ivana  were  due  at  a 
dinner  party  being  given  in  their  honor. 
The  Trumps  were  late,  and  this  was  not  a 
dinner  to  be  taken  lightly.  The  hosts  had  a 
family  name  that  evoked  the  very  history 
of  New  York,  yet  as  if  they  had  r. -cog- 


nized another  force  coming  up  in  the  city, 
they  were  honoring  Donald  and  Ivana 
Trump. 

Trump  entered  the  room  first.  "I  had  to 
tape  the  Larry  King  show,"  he  said.  "I'm 
on  Larry  King  tonight."  He  seemed  very 
restless.  Trump  paid  little  attention  to  his 
blonde  companion,  and  no  one  in  the 
room  recognized  Ivana  until  she  began  to 
speak.  "My  God!  What  has  she  done  to 
herself?"  one  guest  asked.  Ivana's  Slavic 
cheeks  were  gone;  her  lips  had  been 
fluffed  up  into  a  pout.  Her  limbs  had  been 
resculpted,  and  her  cleavage  astonishingly 
enhanced.  The  guests  were  so  confused 
by  her  looks  that  her  presence  created  an 
odd  mood. 

All  through  dinner  Donald  fidgeted.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  He  mentioned  repeat- 
edly that  he  was  at  that  moment  on  the 
Larry  King  show,  as  if  he  expected  the 
guests  to  get  up  from  their  places.  He  had 
been  belligerent  to  King  that  night,  and  he 
wanted  the  guests  to  see  him,  perhaps  to 
confirm  his  powers.  "Do  you  mind  if  I  sit 
back  a  little?  Because  your  breath  is  very 
bad — it  really  is,"  he  had  told  Larry  King 
on  national  TV. 

Come  on,  Arnold!  Pose  with  me! 
Come  on!"  Ivana  Trump  called  out 
to  the  designer  Arnold  Scaasi  on  a  warm 
night  this  past  June.  They  were  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  at  an  awards  ceremony 
sponsored  by  the  Fragrance  Foundation, 
and  Ivana  was  a  presenter.  The  carpet  was 
shabby  in  the  Jade  Room;  the  paparazzi 
were  waiting  to  pounce.  P.R.  materials 
covered  the  tables  of  this  "must  do" 
event,  of  the  kind  that  often  passes  for 
New  York  social  life.  The  most  expensive 
couture  dress  looked,  under  the  blue- 
green  tint  of  the  lights,  cheap. 

I  was  surprised  that  she  appeared.  The 
day  before,  her  husband's  crisis  with  the 
banks  had  provided  the  headlines  on  all 
three  of  the  local  tabloids.  TRUMP  IN  A 
slump!  cried  the  Daily  News.  One  colum- 
nist even  said  Trump's  problems  were  the 
occasion  for  city  joy,  and  proposed  a  uni- 
ty day.  "Ivana!  Ivana!  Ivana!"  the  pho- 
tographers called  out  to  her.  Ivana  smiled, 
as  if  she  were  a  presidential  candidate 
She  wore  a  full-skirted  mint-green  satin 
beaded  gown;  her  hair  was  swept  off  her 
face  in  a  chignon.  However  humiliated 
for  her  children's  sake  she  may  have  felt 
by  the  bad  publicity,  she  had  elected  to 
leave  them  at  home  that  night.  Ivana  was 
at  the  Waldorf  by  6:15  p.m.,  greeting  re 
porters  and  paparazzi  by  name.  She 
could  not  afford  now  to  alienate  the  per- 
fume establishment  by  canceling,  for 
soon  she  would  be  merchandising  a  1 1  i 
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grance,  and  she  would  need  their  goodwill. 

Ivana  seemed  determined  to  keep  her 
new  stature  in  the  city  of  alliances,  for  her 
financial  future  depended  on  her  being 
able  to  salvage  the  brand  name.  As  a 
woman  alone,  with  a  reduced  fortune, 
Ivana  was  entering  a  tough  world.  She 
had  no  Rothkos  to  hock  and  no  important 
jewels.  But  she  did  have  the  name  Ivana, 
and  she  was  making  plans  to  market 
scarves,  perfumes,  handbags,  and  shoes, 
as  once  her  husband  had  been  able  to  mar- 
ket the  name  Trump. 

Several  feet  away  from  us,  the  local 
CBS  reporter  was  doing  a  stand-up  for  the 
evening  news.  The  reporter  was  com- 
menting on  the  unraveling  of  the  Trump 
empire  while  Ivana  was  chatting  with 
Scaasi  and  Estee  Lauder.  Lauder,  a  tough 
businesswoman  herself,  had  reportedly 
told  Ivana  several  months  earlier,  "Go 
back  with  Donald.  It  is  a  cold  world  out 
here."  I  was  reminded  of  a  crowd  scene 
in  Nathanael  West's  Day  of  the  Locust. 
Ivana  even  allowed  the  CBS  reporter  to 
shove  a  microphone  into  her  face.  "Don- 
ald and  I  are  partners  in  marriage  and  in 
business.  I  will  stand  beside  him  through 
thick  or  thin,  for  better  or  worse,"  she 
told  the  reporters  with  bizarre  aplomb. 
Ivana  had  become,  like  Donald,  a  double 
agent,  able  to  project  innocence  and  utter 
confidence.  She  had,  in  fact,  almost 
turned  into  Donald  Trump. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I've  made  Ivana 
a  very  popular  woman.  I've  made  a  lot  of 
satellites.  Hey,  whether  it's  Maria  or 
Ivana.  Maria  can  do  any  movie  she  wants 
to  now.  Ivana  can  do  whatever  she 
wants,"  Donald  Trump  told  me  on  the 
phone. 

"New  York  City  is  a  very  tough 
place,"  Ivana  Trump  told  me  years  ago. 
"I'm  tough,  too.  When  people  give  me  a 
punch  in  the  nose,  I  react  by  getting  even 
tougher."  We  were  walking  through  the 
rubble  of  the  Commodore  Hotel,  which 
would  soon  reopen  as  the  Grand  Hyatt. 
Ivana  had  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
supervising  all  the  decoration;  she  was 
hard  at  it,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was 
wearing  a  white  wool  Thierry  Mugler 
jumpsuit  and  pale  Dior  shoes  as  she 
picked  her  way  through  the  sawdust.  "I 
told  you  never  to  leave  a  broom  like  this 
in  a  room!"  she  screamed  at  one  worker. 
Screaming  at  her  employees  had  become 
part  of  her  hallmark,  perhaps  her  way  of 
feeling  power.  Later,  in  Atlantic  City,  she 
would  become  known  for  her  obsession 
with  cleanliness. 

The  phrase  "Stockholm  syndrome"  is 
now  used  by  Ivana's  lawyer  Michael  Ken- 
nedy  to  describe   her  relationship   with 


Donald.  "She  had  the  mentality  of  a  cap- 
tive," Kennedy  told  me.  "After  a  while 
she  couldn't  fight  her  captor  anymore, 
and  she  began  to  identify  with  him.  Ivana 
is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  when  it  comes  to 
Donald."  If  Donald  worked  eighteen- 
hour  days,  so  would  Ivana.  The  Trumps 
hired  two  nannies  and  a  bodyguard  for 
their  children.  She  went  to  work  running 
Trump  Castle  casino  in  Atlantic  City,  of- 
ten spending  two  or  three  days  a  week 
there  supervising  the  staff. 

Determined  to  bring  glamour  to  Trump 
Castle,  she  became  famous  for  her  atten- 
tion to  appearances,  once  moving  a  preg- 
nant waitress,  desperate  for  big  tips,  off 
me  casino  floor.  The  woman  was  placed 
in  a  distant  lounge  and  given  a  clown's 
suit  to  disguise  her  condition. 

In  New  York,  Ivana  did  not  resist  her 
husband's  grandiosity.  Soon  after  Trump 
Tower  was  completed,  the  Trumps  took 
possession  of  their  triplex.  Ivana's  law- 
yers often  talk  about  her  love  of  the  do- 
mestic arts  and  describe  her  homemade 
jams  and  jellies.  Yet  the  kitchen  of  her 
city  apartment,  which  she  designed,  is 
tiny,  no  more  than  a  kitchenette,  tiled 
with  gold  linoleum.  "The  children's  wing 
has  a  kitchen,  and  that  is  where  the  nanny 
cooks,"  a  friend  said.  The  Trump  living 


room  has  a  beige  onyx  floor  with  holes 
carved  out  to  fit  the  carpets.  There  is  a 
waterfall  cascading  down  a  marble  wall, 
an  Italianate  fountain,  and  the  famous  mu- 
rals. Their  bedroom  had  a  glass  wall  filled 
with  arrangements  of  silk  flowers.  After  a 
time,  Ivana  tired  of  the  decor.  She  called 
in  a  renowned  decorator.  "What  can  I  do 
with  this  interior?"  she  reportedly  asked 
him.  "Absolutely  nothing,"  he  said. 

Christmas  Eve,  three  years  ago.  Ivana 
had  received  another  stack  of  legal 
documents  the  size  of  a  telephone  book. 
"What  is  this?"  she  is  said  to  have  asked 
Donald.  "It  is  our  new  nuptial  agreement. 
You  get  $10  millkn.  Sign  it!"  "But  I 
can't  look  at  this  now,  it's  Christmas," 
Ivana  said.  Donald  pressed  her,  according 
to  Kennedy.  Trump  seemed  extraordinari- 
ly concerned  that  she  sign  the  papers,  per- 
haps because  an  Atlantic  City  photogra- 
pher was  threatening  to  blackmail  him 
with  photos  he  had  taken  of  him  and 
Maria  Maples.  However  efficiently  Ivana 
ran  Trump  Castle,  she  seemed  terrified  of 
her  husband.  She  signed  the  papers  giving 
her  $10  million  and  the  mansion  in  Green- 
wich, Connecticut.  Later,  Trump  would 
tell  reporters,  "Ivana  has  $25  million." 
The  tactics  he  used  in  business  he  now 
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brought  home.  "Donald  began  calling 
Ivana  and  screaming  all  the  time:  'You 
don't  know  what  you  are  doing!'  "  one  of 
Ivana's  top  assistants  told  me.  "When 
Ivana  would  hang  up  the  phone,  I  would 
say,  'How  can  you  put  up  with  this?'  and 
Ivana  would  say,  'Because  Donald  is 
right.'  '  He  began  belittling  her:  "That 
dress  is  terrible."  "You're  showing  too 
much  cleavage."  "You  never  spend 
enough  time  with  the  children."  "Who 
would  touch  those  plastic  breasts?"  Ivana 
told  her  friends  that  Donald  had  stopped 
sleeping  with  her.  She  blamed  herself.  "I 
think  it  was  Donald's  master  plan  to  get  rid 
of  Ivana  in  Atlantic  City , ' '  one  of  her  assis- 
tants told  rne.  "By  then,  Maria  Maples  was 
in  a  suite  at  the  Trump  Regency.  Atlantic 
City  was  to  be  their  playground." 

Ivana  had  once  warned  her  husband 
against  Atlantic  City.  "Why  expand 
somewhere  where  there  is  no  airport?" 
Trump,  however,  was  determined  to  in- 
vest there,  even  though  Las  Vegas  asso- 
ciates had  told  him  that  Nevada  gaming 
had  profit  factors  that  could  total  $200 
million  a  year.  But  by  now  Maria  Maples 
was  in  Atlantic  City,  and  it  was  close  to 
New  York.  Trump  had  become,  according 
to  one  friend,  "so  focused  on  Maria  he 
wasn't  paying  attention  to  his  business." 

Though  Ivana  had  established  herself  in 
Atlantic  City  to  please  Donald,  her  pres- 
ence there  now,  with  Maria  on  the  scene, 
was  an  inconvenience  to  him.  With  the 
acquisition  of  the  Plaza  hotel,  he  could 
deliver  an  ultimatum:  "Either  you  act  like 
my  wife  and  come  back  to  New  York  and 
take  care  of  your  children  or  you  run  the 
casino  in  Atlantic  City  and  we  get  di- 
vorced." 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  she  asked 
one  of  her  assistants.  "If  I  don't  do  what 
he  says,  I  am  going  to  lose  him." 

Trump  even  called  a  press  conference 
to  announce  Ivana's  new  position  as  the 
president  of  the  Plaza  hotel:  "My  wife, 
Ivana,  is  a  brilliant  manager.  I  will  pay 
her  one  dollar  a  year  and  all  the  dresses 
she  can  buy!"  Ivana  called  her  friends  in 
tears.  "How  can  Donald  humiliate  me 
this  way?" 

I  think  Maria  is  very  different  from  her 
image,"  Donald  Trump  told  me  in 
July.  "Her  image  is  that  of  a  very  good- 
looking  buxom  blonde."  A  Donna  Rice? 
"She's  much  different  than  that.  She's 
smart,  she's  very  nice,  and  not  ambitious. 
She  could  have  made  a  fortune  in  the  last 
six  months  if  she  had  wanted  to!" 
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"How  could  you  have  allowed  Maria  to 
be  the  No  Excuses  jeans  girl?"  I  asked 
Trump.  "Because  I  figured  she  could 
make  $600,000  for  doing  one  day's  work. 
For  the  negative  publicity,  I  thought,  that 
$600,000  she  can  live  on  the  rest  of  her 
life,"  Trump  told  me. 

This  past  February,  Trump  took  off  for 
Japan,  telling  reporters  he  would  be  at- 
tending the  Mike  Tyson  fight.  His  real 
motive  was  reportedly  to  meet  with  bank- 
ers to  try  to  sell  the  Plaza,  for  Arthur  An- 
dersen's November  audit  had  been  dire. 
As  he  was  flying  back,  he  was  radioed  on 
the  plane.  Liz  Smith  had  broken  the  story 
of  the  Trumps'  separation.  The  entire  sor- 
did history  of  Maria  Maples  and  Ivana 
fighting  on  the  Aspen  ski  slopes  was  all 
over  the  papers.  Ivana  had  done  to  Donald 
what  years  ago  he  had  done  to  Jay  Pritzker 
in  Nepal.  From  the  airplane,  Trump  called 
Liz  Smith.  "Congratulations  on  your  sto- 
ry," he  told  her  sarcastically.  "I  have  had 
it  with  Ivana.  She's  gotten  to  be  like  Leo- 
na  Helmsley."  "Shame  on  you,  Don- 
ald!" Smith  replied.  "How  dare  you  say 
that  about  the  mother  of  your  children?" 
"Just  write  that  someone  from  Howard 
Rubenstein's  office  said  it,"  Trump  told 
Smith,  referring  to  his  well-connected 
press  agent.  ("I  never  said  that,"  Trump 
told  me.  "Yes,  he  did,"  said  Smith.)  The 
Japanese  bankers  with  whom  Trump  had 
negotiated  a  tentative  sale  suddenly 
backed  off.  "The  Japanese  despise  scan- 
dal," one  of  their  associates  told  me. 

Several  weeks  later,  Donald  called 
Ivana.  "Why  don't  we  walk  down  Fifth 
Avenue  together  for  the  photographers 
and  pretend  that  this  entire  scandal  has 
been  a  publicity  stunt?  We  could  say  that 
we  wanted  to  see  who  would  side  with 
you  and  who  would  side  with  me."  As  the 
press  became  more  sympathetic  to  Ivana, 
Donald  would  scream  at  his  lawyers, 
"This  is  bullshit!" 

Ivana  began  to  repair  old  feuds  all  over 
town.  "We  can  be  friends  now,  Leonard, 
can't  we?"  she  said  at  a  recent  party,  ac- 
cording to  a  friend  of  Leonard  Stern's. 
"Your  problem  was  with  Donald,  never 
me.  I  always  liked  you." 

Trump's  lawyers  tried  mightily  to  catch 
up  with  Ivana.  "Donald  saw  a  bill  this 
week  that  Ivana  charged  $7,000  worth  of 
Pratesi  sheets  for  their  daughter,  Ivancka, ' ' 
one  lawyer  said.  "He  called  in  a  rage. 
'Why  does  a  seven-year-old  need  $7,000 
worth  of  sheets?'  She  charged  a  $350  shirt 
at  Montenapoleone.  Who  was  that  for,  her 
new  best  friend,  Jerry  Zipkin?"  The  law- 
yer described  Ivana's  bills  from  Carolina 
Herrera:  "We  will  get  a  bill  for  $25,000, 
and  Ivana  will  have  pho<->copied  over  the 


invoice,  so  instead  of  one  dress  at 
$25,000,  in  her  own  handwriting  she  will 
write,  'Six  items  for  $25,000.'  "  (A 
spokesman  for  Ivana  says  that  this  is  com- 
pletely untrue.) 

The  scandal  was  seriously  affecting  the 
Trump  children.  Donny  junior  was  being 
ridiculed  at  the  Buckley  School.  Ivancka 
had  been  in  tears  at  Chapin.  When  Donald 
and  Maria  Maples  attended  the  same  El- 
ton John  concert,  Donny  junior  cried,  for 
his  father  had  told  the  children  he  would 
give  Maria  Maples  up.  "The  children  are 
all  wrecks,"  Ivana  told  Liz  Smith.  "I 
don't  know  how  Donald  can  say  they  are 
great  and  fine.  Ivancka  now  comes  home 
from  school  crying,  'Mommy,  does  it 
mean  I'm  not  going  to  be  Ivancka  Trump 
anymore?'  Little  Eric  asks  me,  'Is  it  true 
you  are  going  away  and  not  coming 
back?'  "  However  cavalier  Ivana's  public 
behavior  was,  in  private  she  often  cried. 
Once  her  husband's  co-conspirator,  she 
told  friends  that  she  now  felt  she  was  his 
victim. 

On  the  Saturday  of  Donald  Trump's 
forty-fourth-birthday  celebration,  I 
tried  to  take  a  walk  on  the  West  Side 
yards  above  Lincoln  Center  in  Manhattan. 
The  railroad  tracks  were  rusty,  the  land 
was  overgrown.  The  property  stretched 
on,  block  after  block.  It  was  cool  by  the 
Hudson  River  that  morning,  with  a  pleas- 
ant breeze  whipping  over  the  water.  The 
only  sign  of  Trump  was  a  high  storm 
fence  topped  with  elaborate  curls  of 
barbed  wire  to  keep  out  the  homeless  peo- 
ple who  live  nearby.  It  was  on  this  land, 
at  the  height  of  his  megalomania,  that 
Trump  said  he  would  erect  "the  tallest 
building  in  the  world,"  a  plan  which  was 
successfully  thwarted  by  neighborhood 
activists  who  were  resistant  to  having 
parts  of  the  West  Side  obscured  in  shad- 
ow. "They  have  no  power,"  Trump  said 
at  the  time,  baffled  that  anyone  would  re- 
sist his  grandiose  schemes. 

Ivana  had  left  for  London  to  take  part  in 
one  more  public-relations  event  promot- 
ing the  Plaza,  only  this  time  her  friends 
the  Baron  and  Baroness  Ricky  di  Portano- 
va  were  rumored  to  be  paying  the  bill. 
Ivana  had  had  her  New  York  media  cam- 
paign orchestrated  by  John  Scanlon,  who 
had  handled  public  relations  for  CBS  dur- 
ing the  Westmoreland  libel  case.  In  Lon- 
don, she  was  cosseted  by  Eleanor 
Lambert,  the  doyenne  of  fashion  publi- 
cists. A  story  went  around  London  that 
she  couldn't  afford  her  hotel  and  had 
moved  in  with  a  friend  on  Eaton  Square 
She  was  treading  the  same  ground  as  Un- 
dine Spragg,  who  so  carefull)  calculated 
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her  rise  in  Edith  Wharton's  The  Custom  of 
the  Country.  Sir  Humphry  Wakefield  as- 
sembled a  list  of  titled  guests  for  a  dinner, 
but  there  was  friction  between  him  and 
Ivana.  When  the  guests,  including  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  arrived, 
many  of  them  were  displeased  that  they 
had  been  lured  to  a  dinner  which,  to  their 
surprise,  was  in  honor  of  Ivana  Trump. 
"Humphry  will  pay  for  this,"  one  guest 
reportedly  said. 

That  Saturday,  New  York  seemed  odd- 
ly vacant  without  the  Trumps.  Donald  had 
left  for  his  birthday  party  in  Atlantic  City. 
Hundreds  of  casino  employees  had  been 
told  to  be  on  the  Boardwalk  to  greet  him, 
since  Manhattan  boosters  were  in  short 
supply.  The  day  before,  he  had  defaulted 
on  $73  million  owed  to  bondholders  and 
bankers.  Clowns  and  jesters  borrowed 
from  Trump's  Xanadu  attempted  to  enter- 
tain the  waiting  employees  and  reporters 
underneath  Trump's  minarets  and  ele- 
phants, which  soon  might  be  repossessed. 

Trump  arrived  very  late,  flanked  by  his 
bodyguards.  His  face  was  hard,  his  mouth 
set  into  a  line.  With  an  elaborate  flourish, 
Trump's  executives  pulled  a  curtain  to  re- 
veal his  birthday  tribute,  a  huge  portrait  of 
Donald  Trump,  the  same  image  the  Japa- 
nese stared  at  in  his  Manhattan  tower.  The 
size  of  the  portrait  was  unsettling  on  the 
Atlantic  City  Boardwalk:  ten  feet  of  the 
Donald,  leaning  forward  on  his  elbow,  his 
face  frozen  in  the  familiar  defiant  smirk. 

Within  days,  the  bankers  agreed  to  give 
Trump  $65  million  to  pay  his  bills.  Much 
of  his  empire  would  probably  have  to  be 
dismantled,  but  he  would  retain  control. 
His  personal  allowance  would  now  be 
$450,000  a  month.  "I  can  live  with  that," 
Trump  said.  "However  absurd  this 
sounds,  it  was  smarter  to  do  it  this  way 
than  to  let  a  judge  preside  over  a  fire  sale 
in  a  bankruptcy  court,"  one  banker  told 
me.  Trump  crowed  about  the  bailout. 
"This  is  a  great  victory.  It's  a  great  agree- 
ment for  everybody,"  he  said. 

Not  exactly.  Trump's  bankers  were  said 
to  be  so  upset  at  Trump's  balance  sheet — 
he  was  reportedly  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  hole — that  they  demanded  he 
sign  over  his  future  trust  inheritance  to  se- 
cure the  new  loans.  Trump's  father,  who 
had  created  him  by  helping  him  achieve 
his  first  deals,  now  seemed  to  be  rescuing 
him  again.  "Total  bullshit,"  Trump  told 
me.  "I  have  been  given  five  years  by  the 
banks.  The  banks  would  never  have  asked 
me  for  my  future  inheritance,  and  I  would 
never  have  given  it." 

Soon  after,  Trump  announced  that  the 
French  department  store  Galeries  La- 
fayette would  take  over  the  vast  space 


Bonwit  Teller  had  vacated  in  Trump  Tow- 
er. "This  is  in  no  way  a  comeback," 
Trump  told  me.  "Because  I  never  went 
anywhere." 

I  was  still  searching  for  Donald  Trump. 
On  a  rainy  Thursday  in  July,  I  went 
down  to  federal  court,  where  he  was  set  to 
testify  in  a  civil  case  in  which  he  was  a 
defendant.  Along  with  his  contractor, 
Trump  had  been  accused  of  hiring  scores 
of  illegal  Polish  aliens  to  do  the  demoli- 
tion work  on  the  Trump  Tower  site.  "The 
Polish  brigade,"  as  they  came  to  be 
called,  had  been  astonishingly  exploited 
on  the  job,  earning  four  dollars  an  hour 
for  work  that  usually  paid  five  times  that. 
The  last  time  I  had  been  in  this  neigh- 
borhood was  to  hear  the  verdict  in  the 
John  Gotti  trial.  I  had  come  to  know  the 
area  well.  The  guard  inside  greeted  me  by 
name.  I  was  often  here  dipping  in  and  out 
of  the  courtrooms  to  observe  the  notorious 
figures  of  the  last  decade.  I  thought  of 
Bess  Myerson,  Michael  Milken,  Ivan 
Boesky,  Leona  Helmsley,  Imelda  Mar- 
cos, and  Adnan  Khashoggi,  shattered  and 
brought  down  in  the  crazy  kaleidoscope  of 
the  1980s.  Each  one  had,  at  one  time  in 
his  or  her  life,  been  thought  to  be  like 
Donald  Trump,    a   figure   of  greatness, 


anointed  with  special  powers.  In  front  of 
the  courthouse,  the  police  barricades  were 
up.  So  many  celebrities  passed  through 
these  revolving  doors  that  the  yellow  saw- 
horses  were  left  routinely  on  the  massive 
courthouse  steps. 

I  thought  about  the  ten  years  since  I  had 
first  met  Donald  Trump.  It  is  fashionable 
now  to  say  that  he  was  a  symbol  of  the 
crassness  of  the  1980s,  but  Trump  became 
more  than  a  vulgarian.  Like  Michael  Mil- 
ken, Trump  appeared  to  believe  that  his 
money  gave  him  a  freedom  to  set  the 
rules.  No  one  stopped  him.  His  exaggera- 
tions and  baloney  were  reported,  and  peo- 
ple laughed.  His  bankers  showered  him 
with  money.  City  officials  almost  allowed 
him  to  set  public  policy  by  erecting  his 
wall  of  concrete  on  the  Hudson  River. 
New  York  City,  like  the  bankers  from  the 
Chase  and  Manny  Hanny,  allowed  Trump 
to  exist  in  a  universe  where  all  reality  had 
vanished.  "I  met  with  a  couple  of  report- 
ers," Trump  told  me  on  the  telephone, 
"and  they  totally  saw  what  I  was  saying. 
They  completely  believed  me.  And  then 
they  went  out  and  wrote  vicious  things 
about  me,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  too." 
Long  ago,  Trump  had  counted  me 
among  his  enemies  in  his  world  of  "pos- 
itives" and  "negatives."  I  felt  that  the 
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next  dozen  people  he  spoke  to  would 
probably  be  subjected  to  a  catalogue  of 
my  transgressions  as  imagined  by  Don- 
ald Trump. 

When  I  got  to  the  courtroom,  Trump 
had  gone.  His  lawyer,  the  venerable  and 
well-connected  Milton  Gould,  was  smil- 
ing broadly,  for  he  appeared  to  believe 


that  he  was  wiping  the  floor  with  this 
case.  Trump  had  said  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  demolitions,  that  his  con- 
tractor had  been  "a  disaster."  Yet  one 
F.B.I,  informant  testified  that  he  had 
warned  Trump  of  the  presence  of  the  Pol- 
ish brigade  and  had  told  him  that  if  he 
didn't  get  rid  of  them  his  casino  license 
might  not  be  granted. 

I  wandered  down  to  the  pressroom  on 
the  fifth  floor  to  hear  about  Trump's  tes- 


timony. The  reporters  sounded  weary; 
they  had  heard  it  all  before.  "Goddamn 
it,"  one  shouted  at  me,  "we  created 
him!  We  bought  his  bullshit!  He  was  al- 
ways a  phony,  and  we  filled  our  papers 
with  him!" 

I  thought  about  the  last  questions  Don- 
ald Trump  had  asked  me  the  day  before  on 
the  telephone.  "How  long  is  your  arti- 
cle?" "Long,"  I  said.  Trump  seemed 
pleased.  "Is  it  a  cover?"  he  asked.  D 


Pinter's  Passions 


(Continued  from  page  222)  is  something 
about  the  presence  of  a  fly  that  strikes  him 
as  deeply  offensive,  and  an  outrage.  And 
it  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  but  with  a  clear  manifestation  of 
the  outrage  as  well.  I  think  he's  quite  sur- 
prised that  other  people  mind  less  about 
flies  than  he  does." 

But  where  does  it  come  from,  this  ag- 
gression, this  anger?  Pinter  was  born  in 
London's  tatty  East  End,  the  only  son  of  a 
tailor  (who,  according  to  Pinter,  is  to  this 
day  as  argumentative  as  he  is).  It  was  a 
tough,  scrappy  universe,  utterly  isolated 
from  the  refined  upper-middle-class  Lon- 
don whose  debonair  face  England  present- 
ed to  the  world.  An  East  End  kid  had  to 
fend  for  himself.  And  there  was  one  other 
thing:  Pinter  was  Jewish. 

"I  still  remember,"  he  says.  "I  was 
seven  or  eight  when  the  Nazis,  the  En- 
glish Nazis,  went  through  the  East  End. 
They  were  stopped  by  Jews  and  Commu- 
nists, and  there  was  a  battle  royal.  But 
who  did  the  police  protect?  The  Fascists, 
of  course.  Then  the  war  came,  and  every- 
one's violence  went  into  that.  But  when 
the  war  ended,  who  do  you  think  suddenly 
came  out  on  the  streets?  The  Fascist  Par- 
ty. The  British  Union  of  Fascists.  And 
they  actually  had  a  habit  of  going  around 
in  vans — I  can  see  them  now — attacking 
elderly  Jews  walking  along  the  pavement. 
I  was  at  a  meeting  with  a  couple  of 
friends — we  were  sixteen — and  we  were 
attacked.  But  before  it  got  physical,  we 
had  a  very  interesting  talk  in  which  one 
immortal  phrase  was  said  to  me.  I  was  just 
coming  from  school,  and  I  had  these 
books  under  my  arm.  And  this  fellow  said 
[he  twists  his  mouth  to  make  a  splendid 
drunken-Cockney  accent],  'What  you  got 
there  then?'  And  I  said,  'Books.'  He  said, 
'You're  a  fucking  Jewish  Communist, 
aren't  you?'  I  said,  'So  you  think  that  peo- 
ple who  read  books  are  all  Jewish  Com- 
munists?' And  he  said,  T  certainly  do.' 
And  then  I  said,  'You  stupid  prick'  or 
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something,  and  we  went  at  it.  I'll  never 
forget  it.  And  I  never  got  the  books  back, 
either." 

Yet  if  Pinter  was  always  embattled,  he 
wasn't  always  political.  He  was  a  consci- 
entious objector  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (his 
father  paid  his  fines),  but  after  that  "I 
didn't  know  how  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  I  didn't  have  faith  in 
any  political  party,  so  I  went  away  into 
my  own  pursuits."  His  activism  began  to 
awaken  again  only  in  1973,  when  the 
Allende  government  was  toppled  in  Chile. 
"I  just  froze  with  horror,"  he  says.  "It 
absolutely  knocked  me  sideways,  and  my 
disgust  was  so  profound  at  what  I  immedi- 
ately understood  to  have  happened,  which 
was,  of  course,  a  military  coup  supported 
by  the  United  States.  I  was  just  amazed  at 
the  duplicity  of  the  language  that  was 
used.  But  you  know,  things  don't  happen 
overnight.  My  first  marriage  broke  up  in 
1975,  so  there  were  quite  a  few  upheavals 
going  on,  and  I  began  following  the 
course  of  other  upheavals  in  the  world. 
And  the  more  I  did,  the  more  I  felt  it  my 
responsibility  to  do  something  about  them. 

"I'll  tell  you,  I  bumped  into  a  conser- 
vative M.P.  at  a  party  the  other  day — I 
keep  bumping  into  people  in  town,  and 
most  of  them  are  not  very  pleasant  bumps. 
But  at  least  this  one  was  totally  blunt, 
didn't  piss  about.  He  told  me  he  thought 
that  intellectuals,  writers,  artists — that 
their  interest  in  politics  he  found  pathetic, 
ignorant,  pretentious,  and  so  on.  And 
what  I  said  was  'Be  that  as  it  may,  I'm  a 
citizen  of  this  fucking  country.  And  I  am 
going  to  speak  my  mind  about  what  you 
do  whether  you  like  it  or  not!'  " 

What,  one  wonders,  does  his  wife 
make  of  his  irascible  cloudbursts? 
Lady  Antonia  Fraser  is  a  far  cooler  cus- 
tomer than  her  husband.  Though  once  the 
!se  of  a  Tory  M.P.,  she  now  occupies 
;hly  the  same  swatch  of  the  political 
spectrum  as  Pinter.  Yei  while  he  is  shak- 


ing the  rafters  and  stomping  his  feet,  she 
is  more  likely  to  squint  a  bit,  utter  some- 
thing tartly  satirical,  and  follow  up  with 
her  dreamy  Mona  Lisa  smile.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Longford 
(a  Cabinet  minister  in  the  Attlee  govern- 
ment whose  noisy  anti-smut  campaigns 
earned  him  the  sobriquet  "Lord  Porn"), 
Lady  Antonia  has  the  air  of  a  blue  blood. 
Even  now,  at  fifty-eight,  she  remains  a 
regal  beauty  of  a  distinctively  English 
sort:  wide  cat  eyes,  ruffly  blond  hair, 
peachy  skin — very  Susannah  York,  very 
Julie  Christie.  And  very  big.  At  just  under 
six  feet  in  her  spike  heels,  she  seems  to 
tower  over  her  husband.  According  to  her 
friend  the  biographer  Michael  Holroyd, 
"She  can  be  quite  grand  when  she  needs 
to  be.  If  there  is  an  awkward  situation,  she 
knows  how  to  raise  herself  to  full  sail  and 
glide  away.  She  has  a  good  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  some  great  stories,  but  with  a 
newcomer  she  can  be  very  formal  until 
she  decides  that  she  likes  you  and  you  can 
be  a  friend.  It's  all  quite  cleverly  done, 
and  absolutely  without  offense."  And 
how  does  she  handle  her  husband's  public 
tantrums?  "She  sometimes  acts  the  diplo- 
mat and  explains  what  was  meant.  I  think 
she  has  an  eye  for  his  boiling  point  and  for 
other  people's  sensitivities.  And  she  takes 
his  part,  on  the  whole.  They're  quite  com- 
plementary as  a  couple,  you  know.  The 
thing  is  quite  well  balanced." 

The  author  of  five  fat,  thoroughly  re- 
searched books  of  history  and  biography, 
as  well  as  of  the  Jemima  Shore  mysteries, 
Lady  Antonia  is  a  frequent  presence  on 
British  radio  and  television — a  huge  ce- 
lebrity in  her  own  right.  So  she  and  Har- 
old have  a  policy.  "We  don't  participate 
in  the  other  one's  interviews,"  she  tells 
me.  "It's  really  quite  simple."  Well,  all 
right,  I  say.  "But  I  have  a  statement," 
she  adds.  A  statement?  I  haven't  even 
asked  a  question  yet.  "Yes,  a  statement." 
And  now  with  a  bit  of  frost  in  her  voice: 
"I  prepared  it  last  night."  By  all  means,  I 
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say,  organizing  pens  and  paper.  Let's  hear 
it.  "Harold  is  terrific.  We  are  extremely 
happily  married."  That's  it?  "That's  it." 
Then  she  hangs  up  the  phone.  And,  no 
doubt,  raises  herself  up  to  full  sail  and 
glides  away. 

The  Pinters  have  reason  to  be  wary. 
Their  relationship  did,  after  all,  survive 
one  of  the  biggest  press  bonfires  of  the 
British  seventies.  Though  Harold  and 
Lady  Antonia  had  brushed  elbows  at  a 
save-Biafra  rally  or  two,  they  didn't  really 
get  to  know  each  other  until  early  in  1975. 
For  all  the  seeming  stability  of  her  nine- 
teen-year marriage  to  Sir  Hugh  Fraser  (a 
marriage  that  had  produced  six  children), 
the  then  forty-two-year-old  Lady  Antonia 
had  long  been  a  staple  of  the  gossip  col- 
umns, which  regularly  linked  her  to  such 
dashing  young  gadabouts  as  the  actor 
Robert  Stephens,  the  journalist  Jonathan 
Aitken  (now  a  Tory  M.P.),  and  Constan- 
tine  II  of  Greece.  "We  used  to  feel  totally 
put  down  by  her,"  says  one  socialite  who 
remembers  her  from  what  used  to  so 
quaintly  be  called  the  Jet  Set.  "She  was  at 
every  party  with  every  attractive  man, 
looking  blonde  and  creamy  and  gorgeous. 
She  was  much  hated." 

Soon  Pinter  was  escorting  her  around 
London,  most  notably  to  the  April  1975 
opening  of  his  own  play  No  Man's  Land  at 
the  Old  Vic.  By  July,  Vivien  Merchant, 
who  had  been  not  only  Pinter's  wife  for 
nineteen  years  but  also  his  most  frequent- 
ly used  actress  (and  muse),  had  had 
enough.  She  filed  for  divorce,  naming 
Pinter's  new  love  as  "the  other  woman," 
and  telling  the  press,  "It  seems  he  is  pos- 
sessed by  Lady  Antonia.  She  has  cast  a 
spell  over  him." 

Whereupon  all  hell  broke  loose. 

Pinter  had  not  expected  Merchant  to 
take  the  divorce  public,  and  at  first  all  the 
good  lines  were  hers.  He  had  moved  out 
of  their  Regent's  Park  home,  and  Mer- 
chant delighted  in  telling  one  reporter, 
"He  didn't  need  to  take  a  change  of 
shoes.  He  can  always  wear  Antonia' s. 
She  has  very  big  feet,  you  know." 
(Months  later,  Merchant  was  still  refer- 
ring to  her  rival  as  "Old  Flipping  Irons.") 
But  as  the  weeks  of  press  hounding  wore 
on,  complications  emerged.  The  Frasers 
were  Catholic,  and  Sir  Hugh,  then  fifty- 
seven,  refused  to  initiate  divorce  proceed- 
ings until  some  eighteen  months  after  the 
affair  was  made  public.  Meanwhile,  Mer- 
chant was  nourishing  second  thoughts. 
Hoping  against  hope  that  Pinter  would 
have  a  change  of  heart,  she  refused  to 
press  her  divorce  suit,  even  after  Sir 
Hugh  moved  out  of  the  Campden  Hill 
house  he  and  his  wife  had  for  so  long 
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occupied,  and  Pinter  and  Lady  Antonia 
moved  in. 

Eccentric,  arrogant,  and  somewhat 
troubled  even  in  the  best  of  times,  Mer- 
chant was  beginning  to  crumble.  She  had 
first  met  Pinter  when  they  were  both 
struggling  actors  doing  walk-on  parts;  to- 
gether they  had  built  their  lives  from 
scratch,  touring  in  Shakespeare  and  Cow- 
ard, and  living  in  the  kind  of  basements 
and  cold-water  flats  that  would  later  pro- 
vide the  settings  for  Pinter's  plays.  As  her 
husband  began  to  write,  Merchant's  ca- 
reer blossomed  as  well,  largely  because 
she  so  perfectly*  embodied  the  self-pos- 
sessed sex  bomb  ticking  at  the  center  of 
Pinter's  onstage  menages.  But  Merchant 
was  never  Pinter's  intellectual  compan- 
ion. "I  haven't  got  two  thoughts  in  my 
tiny  head,"  she  liked  to  say,  and  she  once 
turned  down  the  role  of  Lady  Macbeth  be- 
cause she  had  fallen  asleep  reading  the 
play  and  thought  it  was  "a  rotten  part." 

By  the  late  sixties,  Merchant  and  Pinter 
had  moved  into  a  mansion — a  huge  Nash 
terrace  house  overlooking  Regent's  Park. 
"What  was  remarkable  was  the  extraordi- 
nary orderliness  of  it,"  a  friend  recalls. 
"It  was  quite  grand,  but  in  a  bizarre  way: 
not  full  of  books,  terribly  tidy — not  at  all 
like  the  house  Harold  and  Antonia  have, 


which  is  very  comfortable  and  lived-in. 
But  it  was  a  class-system  thing.  Harold 
and  Vivien  had  to  work  to  get  that  sort  of 
thing  right,  whereas  Antonia  is  that.  You 
see,  Vivien  and  Harold  had  invented 
themselves  together. ' ' 

When  the  breakup  finally  came,  Mer- 
chant fell  apart;  she  began  drinking,  and 
hard.  Though  she  had  worked  steadily 
since  Pinter's  departure  (and  her  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  Britain's  finest  classical  ac- 
tresses had  flourished),  her  behavior  was 
growing  increasingly  erratic,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1977  she  was  fired  from  her  role 
as  the  Queen  in  a  Bristol  Old  Vic  produc- 
tion of  Hamlet.  She  had  never  been  a 
beauty,  but  she  had  once  exuded  an  unde- 
niable leggy  eroticism.  Now  her  press 
photos  made  her  look  puffy  and  wan;  she 
would  descend  to  meet  interviewers  in  her 
bathrobe,  yawning,  and  then  issue  gro- 
tesquely pitiable  statements.  "I  wouldn't 
go  near  a  psychiatrist,"  she  told  the  Daily 
Mail.  "Why  go?  It's  obvious  what's 
wrong  with  me.  I  said  to  them,  'Have  you 
got  a  bottle  of  pills  marked  Husband?' 

The  divorce  slowly  moved  forward. 
Merchant  gave  Pinter  a  decree  nisi,  and  he 
and  Antonia  staged  a  gala  wedding — only 
to  convert  it  into  a  birthday  party  (Pinter's 
fiftieth)  at  the  last  minute,  when  it  was 
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discovered  that  Merchant  had  failed  to 
sign  the  papers  for  the  decree  absolute. 
"I'll  sign  them  when  I  find  them,"  she 
told  reporters  with  a  hint  of  irony. 
"They're  here  somewhere  under  all  my 
scripts  and  things."  Finally  she  could  de- 
lay no  longer,  and  in  November  1980  Pin-, 
ter  and  Lady  Antonia  were  at  last  married. 
For  Merchant,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end .  On  October  3 , 1 982 ,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  she  died,  of  "chronic  alcoholism." 

The  experience  damaged  even  further 
Pinter's  already  fractious  relationship 
with  the  press — a  relationship  that  hasn't 
been  ameliorated  by  his  inability  to  pro- 
duce major  new  plays.  The  old  plays, 
meanwhile,  have  aged  rather  oddly, 
though  not  nearly  so  badly  as  Pinter's  de- 
tractors might  think.  The  qualities  that 
thunderstruck  early  audiences  are  the  very 
ones  that  now  seem  flimsy  and  stale:  the 
paranoia,  the  menace  lurking  beneath  ba- 
nality, the  ominously  shifting  power  rela- 
tionships (a  big  draw  in  the  power-shifty 
sixties — vide  Edward  Albee),  the  absurd- 
isms,  the  mystification.  In  a  Pinter  play, 
you  could  never  be  sure  just  where  you 
were;  all  you  knew  was  that  something 
was  giving  you  the  creeps.  And  while  that 
was  scarcely  a  novel  feeling  in  life,  it  felt 
strangely  new  and  thrilling  in  the  theater. 
Indeed,  a  lot  of  people  mistook  it  for  pro- 
fundity. 

Pinter  himself  never  made  such  a 
claim.  When  he  told  one  interviewer  that 
his  plays  were  about  "the  weasel  under 
the  cocktail  cabinet,"  he  was  just  casually 
spinning  words.  Later,  he  was  aghast 
when  his  curiously  apt  phrase  was  seized 
upon  as  a  pocket  definition  of  his  entire 
enterprise.  He  still  insists  he  has  no  idea 
what  people  mean  when  they  call  some- 
thing "Pinteresque." 

Well,  what  do  they  mean?  Pinter's 
plays  take  place  indoors,  usually  in  a  sin- 
gle dank  room — the  kind  of  featureless 
room  touring  players  often  have  to  settle 
for.  It's  a  claustrophobic  place,  a  little 
teapot  of  a  world,  and  its  onstage  popula- 
tion is  necessarily  small:  two  or  three  or 
four  people,  terribly  used  to  one  another 
by  now — and  not  quite  aware  that  they've 
been  driving  one  another  bananas  for 
years.  Enter  an  intruder,  usually  bearing 
sex  or  menace  or  both,  and  a  kind  of  sabo- 
tage operation  begins.  Something  within 
the  room  responds  to  the  newcomer;  the 
forces  that  have  for  so  long  been  kept  un- 
der the  surface  now  break  for  freedom. 
Gradually,  by  ever  ace  derating  degrees, 


the  teapot  begins  to  whistle  and  shudder 
and  boil.  Pinter's  plays  often  end  not  in 
explosion  but  in  a  kind  of  implosion:  the 
outside  universe  triumphs  over  the  world 
within  the  room;  frequently  the  most  vul- 
nerable of  the  characters  breaks  down,  is 
left  quivering  and  speechless. 

"What  he  gets  at  is  a  sense  of  chaos 
just  beyond  the  door,"  says  the  critic  John 
Lahr,  who  has  written  extensively  about 
Pinter.  "Everything  in  that  room  is  barri- 
cading the  irrational  forces  outside."  A 
Pinter  play  can  be  read  as  a  psychological 
diagram;  Pinter  turns  the  forces  at  war 
within  an  individual  psyche  into  charac- 
ters, situations,  dialogues.  The  room  be- 
comes a  vast  mind  in  which  decorum 
battles  impulse.  Outside  the  restraining 
door,  the  libidinous  crazies  howl. 

More  striking  still,  at  least  to  late-fifties 
audiences,  was  the  Pinter  mood.  The 
plays  were  dark  and  scruffy  at  a  moment 
when  the  English  stage  was  still  populated 
mostly  by  mustachioed  smoothies  in  din- 
ner jackets.  "The  world  that  those  early 
plays  come  from  is  really  the  world  Pinter 
came  from,"  says  Lahr.  "Those  black 
rows  of  sunless  side  streets  in  the  East 
End,  the  sense  of  detritus  and  waste." 
Pinter  didn't  invent  the  murky,  alienated 
cosmos  his  characters  inhabit;  he  was 
writing  what  he  knew. 

He  had  been  a  poet  throughout  his  act- 
ing years,  publishing  only  occasionally, 
when,  in  1957,  he  went  to  a  party  with 
another  actor  (Henry  Woolf,  now  a  drama 
professor  at  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan) and  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
bizarre  going  on  in  another  apartment.  "I 
saw  one  little  man  rushing  about  and  mak- 
ing bacon  and  eggs  and  talking  and  there 
was  this  enormous  guy  sitting  at  a  table, 
reading  a  comic,  you  know,  and  he  never 
spoke.  That  image  was  very  strong,  and 
so  I  told  Henry  about  it,  and  I  said,  'I 
think  I  might  write  a  play.'  And  Henry 
was  at  university  then  at  Bristol,  and  he 
said,  'Great!  You  write  it  and  I'll  put  it 
on.'  A  few  months  later  he  called  me  and 
he  said,  'Where's  the  play?'  I  said,  'What 
play?'  And  he  said,  'Look,  if  we're  going 
to  do  this  I  have  to  get  the  thing  going 
next  week.'  I  said,  'You're  crazy.  It'll 
take  me  at  least  a  year  to  write.'  I  then 
wrote  it  in  three  days.  I  just  took  out  a 
paper  and  pad,  I  changed  the  bacon-and- 
eggs  man  into  a  woman,  this  woman 
talked  to  this  enormous  silent  man.  and 
then  the  door  opened  and  other  characters 
came  on.  And  then  I  finally  realized  the 
play  was  over.  So  I  called  it  The  Room. 
and  I  sent  it  to  Henry,  and  he  put  it  on  in 
Bristol. 

"And  it  was  so  extraordinary,  that  ex 
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perience.  You  know,  people  were  laugh- 
ing— well,  it  was  meant  to  be  funny.  I  got 
really  wildly  drunk  on  that  occasion — but 
what  I'm  really  talking  about  is  the  dizzi- 
ness of  the  event  to  a  young  man.  I  never 
quite  recovered  from  that.  I  realized  I  was 
a  marked  man,  and  I  immediately  wrote 
The  Birthday  Party  a  couple  of  months 
later." 

Pinter  has  always  written  that  way — 
spontaneously,  in  spurts.  Which  may  be 
why  his  output  has  been  so  sporadic.  Un- 
like most  playwrights  and  novelists,  he 
has  no  daily  writing  routine:  he  needs  to 
be  inspired.  "You  know,  it's  very  inter- 
esting that  Harold's  plays  are  almost  al- 
ways complete  when  he  delivers  them," 
says  Simon  Gray.  "When  they're  fin- 
ished, they're  finished.  Harold  doesn't  ad- 
just and  rewrite;  he's  not  a  craftsman  in 
that  way.  What  Harold  Pinter  is  primarily 
is  a  kind  of  poet.  I  don't  think  he  can 
write  without  an  impulse — he  knows  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  his  time.  You 
couldn't  possibly  write  The  Homecoming 
on  a  daily  routine.  You  have  to  be  slightly 
mad  to  write  The  Homecoming  and  slight- 
ly mad  to  write  The  Caretaker — when 
you're  writing  them,  I  mean.  In  those 
plays,  the  writer  is  constantly  taking  him- 
self by  surprise — he  has  no  idea  what  the 
next  line  is  going  to  be.  I  think  Harold 
was  on  a  high  writing  those  plays." 

Yet  if  Pinter  is  not  by  nature  a  theatrical 
craftsman,  it  is  nevertheless  his  stagecraft 
that  still  impresses,  even  after  the  novelty 
of  spooky  people  doing  spooky  things  in 
spooky  rooms  has  worn  off.  "What  Pinter 
has  done,"  says  John  Lahr,  "is  exploit 
what  actors  know  about  the  object  world. 
Objects  can  change  in  space.  You  hold  a 
spoon  one  way  and  it  can  be  generously 
offering  something,  but  if  you  hold  it  an- 
other way  it  can  threaten  you  like  a 
knife."  Pinter  understood  that  a  play- 
wright could  do  the  same  thing:  he  could 
transform  objects,  people,  even  rooms 
simply  by  changing  the  way  the  stage 
"holds"  them.  And,  like  an  actor,  he 
could  play  that  trick  either  suddenly  and 
frighteningly  or,  if  he  had  to,  slowly, 
teasingly.  The  product  of  those  transfor- 
mations was  an  electrifying  current  of  ten- 
sion and  surprise — the  stuff  of  drama. 
And  it  is  that  Current  which  keeps  Pinter's 
work  buzzing.  They're  not  earthshaking, 
these  plays,  but  the  best  of  them,  three  or 
four,  are  small  masterpieces  of  stagecraft. 
Even  when  they're  not  about  much  of 
anything,  they  hold  you  poised  on  their 
knife-edge  until  the  lights  go  up. 
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Will  his  newly  published  novel  grip 
audiences  the  way  his  plays  once 
did?  Doubtful.  Written  in  the  early  fifties, 
before  Pinter  had  turned  his  hand  to 
playwriting,  The  Dwarfs  is  an  autobio- 
graphical study  of  a  certain  kind  of  late- 
adolescent  friendship:  intense,  talky, 
conspiratorial,  and,  alas,  utterly  hermetic. 
At  its  best,  the  book  reflects  the  passion- 
ate but  strangely  narrow  ethos  of  the  spir- 
ited working-class  kid  Pinter  was.  "We 
didn't  even  know  where  Chelsea  was," 
he  recalls.  "The  only  'getting  out'  we 
could  do  was  what  we  could  manage  per- 
fectly well  in  the  East  End — it  was  the  life 
of  the  intellect  and  of  art. "  So  The  Dwarfs 
is  full  of  disquisitions  on  Bach  and  Shake- 
speare and  the  nature  of  religion;  these,  in 
fact,  are  its  liveliest  passages. 

Unfortunately,  late  adolescents  are  also 
fond  of  turning  their  intellectual  energies 
to  more  mundane  subjects — for  instance, 
the  endless  and  excruciating  analysis  of 
their  own  relationships,  of  who  did  what 
to  whom,  and  what  he  was  really  thinking 
at  the  time.  On  these  baroque  shoals,  the 
novel  founders,  I'm  afraid — but  not  be- 
fore hinting  at  the  nature  of  the  bee  buzz- 
ing in  Pinter's  bonnet  to  this  day.  He's 
often  been  accused  of  adolescent  behav- 
ior, and  he  bridles  a  bit  at  it.  Neverthe- 
less, there's  an  awful  lot  of  Childe  Harold 
within  the  black-shirted  bosom  of  the 
Master  of  Silence.  Like  the  brainy  kid  he 
was,  Pinter  continues  to  pore  over  every 
conversation,  every  press  notice,  every 
cocktail-hour  debate:  Who  did  what  to 
whom?  What  was  he  really  thinking  at 
the  time?  And  how  dare  he?  The  weasel 
'is  always  under  the  cocktail  cabinet;  it's 
in  every  banging  radiator,  in  every  hum- 
ming fly. 

But  what  Pinter's  detractors  don't  un- 
derstand is  what  his  friends  have  long 
since  realized:  that  the  other  side  of  his 
boyish  explosiveness  is  a  refreshingly 
boyish  vulnerability,  just  as  the  other  side 
of  his  bullying  is  an  urgent  sympathy  for 
those  who  are  bullied.  "He  was  a  ghetto 
kid,  remember,"  says  his  friend  the  writer 
Kathleen  Tynan,  "and  there  were  those 
Fascist  gangs  about.  It  made  him  very  ter- 
ritorial. He  needs  to  control  his  ground, 
but  he  also  identifies  very  strongly  with 
those  whose  ground  has  been  taken  away 
from  them." 

As  for  the  vulnerability,  I  suddenly  see 
it  now,  in  his  study,  as  he  talks  about  the 
specter  that  has  haunted  him  for  years. 
"Something's  happened,  I  think,  to  my 
creative  juices,"  he  moans.  "I  can't  real- 
ly be  more  precise."  Pinter  is  suffering 
from  writer's  block — not  when  he  com- 
poses political   speeches,   and  not  even 


when  he  adapts  novels  lor  the  screen  (just 
now  he's  preparing  Ka/uo  Ishiguro's  The 
Remains  of  the  Day  for  Mike  Nichols) 
The  plays  are  the  problem:  Pinter  doesn't 
know  if  there  will  ever  be  another  one 
After  a  life  of  writing  in  inspired  spurts, 
has  he  finally  dried  up?  "I  hope  not,  I 
hope  not.  But  it's  possible.  I  tell  you, 
when  I'm  scribbling  here,  when  I  work  on 
these  things  |he  passes  his  hand  over  the 
Ishiguro  novel],  my  mind  is  very  sharp. 
Mind  you,  there's  a  lot  going  on  be- 
tween me  and  it.  It's  not  the  same  as  the 
plays,  but  still.  .  ."  He  trails  off,  looks 
anxiously  around  the  room.  Are  there 
flies?  Weasels? 

Then  a  stalwart  effort  to  be  breezy 
about  it  all.  "A  lot  of  people  say  to  me, 
'When  are  you  going  to  write  another 
play?'  But  most  people  hate  my  plays 
anyway,  so  I  don't  know  why  they  want 
me  to  write  more— it's  quite  beyond  me. 
I'll  tell  you  something;  look  at  this."  He 
opens  the  cover  of  The  Dwarfs,  to  where 
his  various  works  are  listed,  play  upon 
play  and  collection  upon  collection. 
"There's  an  awful  lot  of  stuff  there,"  he 
says.  "It  isn't  the  end  of  the  world  if  I 
don't  write  another  play  ever,  as  a  matter 
of  fact."  He  pounds  a  fist  into  his  open 
palm.  "The  funny  thing  is,  though,  that 
as  I  grow  older — you  know,  I  am  getting 
old — I  don't  become  less  angry  or  less 
disgusted.  If  anything,  I  become  more  so. 
And  I  haven't  found  a  way  to  get  that  into 
a  play.  You  know,  The  Birthday  Party 
was  the  first  of  my  plays  to  open  here,  and 
it  was  a  total  disaster  in  1958,  but  since 
then  it's  been  very  successful  all  around 
the  world.  And  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
is  that  Goldberg  [the  play's  villainous  Ge- 
stapo-like figure]  is  actually  quite  endear- 
ing. You  know  he's  a  bastard,  but  you 
still  enjoy  the  joke  of  him.  Well,  I  can't 
conceive  writing  another  Goldberg.  I 
think  the  problem  might  be  for  me  that  I 
know  much  more  now  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  places  like  Turkey  and  Guate- 
mala. So  the  joke  is  in  fact  over.  I  can't 
write  that  way  anym  ire  because  the  joke 
is  no  longer  funny." 

And  with  that,  he's  off  and  running 
again.  The  internal  voices  that  beckon  to 
him  now  don't  speak  in  that  funny, 
strangely  allusive  idiom  peculiar  to  Pinter 
characters.  They  rant,  they  rage,  they 
spout  slogans,  recite  facts,  condemn  Evil 
Empires  (America,  not  the  Soviet  Union). 
Pinter  is  off  again,  his  dark  eyes  ablaze. 
"I  now  feel  that  I'm  speaking  for  a  lot  of 
people,"  he  says  defiantly.  "And  I'll  tell 
you  something.  I  may  not  be  socially  de- 
sirable, but  I  will  continue  to  say  precisely 
what  I  think."  □ 
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Get  Real 


i 


RETORN 


ATHLETIC    SHOES    THAT    RECOGNIZE    THE    WO,  IS    NOT    DIVIDED    BETWLEN    SPORTS  CHAMPIONS    AND    SlUG! 


HURLY-GURLEY 

•  It  was  a  silver  jubilee  be- 
fitting a  queen.  Celebrat- 
ing her  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary at  Cosmopolitan,  Helen 
Gurley  Brown  was  royally 
feted  at  Rockefeller  Center's 
Rainbow  Room  by  a  heavy- 
hitting  list  of  media  lights  and 
brights,  and  entertained  by  the 
Rockettes,  the  McGuire  Sis- 
ters, and  a  sisterly  duet  by  Bar- 
bara Walters  and  Beverly  Sills. 


Rhythm  band:  Christine,  Phyllis,  and  Dorothy  McGuire  with  Revlon  C.E.O.  Ronald  Perelman. 


From  Hungary:  Merv  Griffin  and  Eva  Gabor. 
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No  more  Mr.  Vice  guy:  Helen  Gurley  Brown  and  Don  Johnson. 


Invested  interest:  Felix  and  Liz  Rohatyn. 
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where  do  they  shop? 
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dallas       manhasset       manhSpan       Seattle       short   hills       south   coast   plaza       westport 


Vanities 


PARTY  POLITICS 

•  Mugwumps  need  not  apply!  Quick-stepping  into 
the  nineties,  the  Democrats,  about  2,700  of 
them,  came  to  the  aid  of  their  party  at  a  fund-raising 
bash  in  Washington,  D.C.  Beating  the  drum  the 
loudest  for  this  event,  which  was  billed  as  "the  Party 
of  the  Decade,"  was  the  party's  own  Queen  P.,  Pam- 
ela Harriman.  Pam's  Pack  got  the  opportunity  to  lob- 
by in  the  Kennedy  Center  lobby  before  settling  in  for 
performances  by,  among  others,  Crosby,  Stills  and 
Nash  and  comedian  Dana  Carvey,  who  did  a  wicked 
impression  of  George  Bush. 


An  audience  with  the  Queen  P.: 
Susan  and  Graham  Nash  with  Pamela  Harriman. 
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Stills  life:  Stephen  Stills  and 
Frances  Howard. 


Politicised:  Senator  Paul  Simon  with 
David  and  Jan  Crosby. 


Campaign  and  caviar: 
Representative  Joseph  Kennedy. 


Raucous  cc  ucus:  Senator  Joe  Biden  with 
Mary  Sasser  and  Senator  Jim  Sasser. 


Point  of  view:  The  National 
Gallery's  J.  Carter  Brown. 
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LITS  AHOY! 

•  Out  onto  the  high  seas  of  New  York 
harbor  sailed  George  Plimpton  and 
his  cronies  from  the  Paris  Review  for  a 
midsummer  night's  revel.  Literary  spar- 
klers aside,  the  host,  who  is  also  the 
city's  commissioner  of  fireworks,  narrat- 
ed a  Japanese  pyrotechnic  display  as  fi- 
ery chrysanthemums  blossomed  over  the 
skyline  of  Manhattan. 
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Franny  and  sonny:  Claire  Douglas 
and  her  son,  Matt  Salinger. 


"  s  Your  serve   r„ 


Constant  commentary:  Fernanda  Eberstadt 
and  Commentary's  Neal  Koiodoy. 


Photographs  by  JONATHAN  BECKriR 
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All    you    have    to    be    is    you. 


Liz      Claiborne 
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The      Fragrance 


WHITE  RABBITS, 
MOSCOW  AND  POLISH  VODKA. 


5-  Nice  town,  Moscow.  Red  Square, 
ancient  spires,  fur  hats,  capitalists  .  .  .  and  a 
veritable  monopoly  on  the  world's  great 
Which  brings  *us  to  an  inter- 


>T 


EST1NG  PIECE  OF  TRIVIA 


ABOUT  WHAT 


Russia.  Wyborowa 


is  arguably  the  finest  rj^vodka  in  all  of 

(I(Vee-ba-rova). 

It  isn't  Russian.  \  .  jV^2^-<It's  Polish 

1BK' 

,  .'ODKA. 


first  distilled 
ago.  And  legendary 


m 


CENTURIES 
JEVER  SINCE. 


IE  Russians  did  what 
)00,000  vodka  fanatics 
ted  it.  \^  But  then, 
always  had  a  slightly  eccen- 
tric  history.  there  were  always,  for 
instance,  raccoons,  laying  hens  and  white 
Polish  rabbits  on  the  grounds  of  its 
distillery.  \  why  has  wyborowa  survived 
for  centuries?  taste  it.  you'll 
find  it  ineffably  smooth.  crisp, 
a  result  of  the  same  triple- 
distilling  process  used  cen- 
TURIES ago.  Before  they  dis- 
covered shortcuts.  Today, 
IT  IS  possible  to  enioy 
Wyborowa  right  here  in 
America^'  What 
better  way  to 
toast  the  end  of 
the  cold  war. 


'Vee-ba-rova"  vodka    from    Poland.   Enjoyed    for    centuries    straicht 


•  WYBOROWA  WODKA  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  40%  AND  50%  ALCOHOL  BY  VOLUME  (80  AND  100  PROOF)  ©1990  •  IMPORT!  D  BY  375  SPIRITS  CO .  NEW  YORK.  NtW  YORK 
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WIT,  NOT  LIT 

•  It  was  a  gamble  to  throw 
the  American  Booksell- 
ers Association  convention  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert, 
miles  from  the  various  liter- 
ary centers,  but  industry  high 
rollers,  writers,  and  sellers 
descended  on  Las  Vegas  with 
a  vengeance.  Literature  took 
the  backseat,  however,  as 
conventioneers  gamboled 
their  way  into  the  casinos  or 
cavorted  at  book  parties  with 
Nudes  on  Ice,  a  Pee-wee 
look-alike,  and  Ken  Kesey  in 
a  repro  Magic  Bus. 


Best-selling  jackpot: 
Kirk  Douglas. 


High  trump:  Donald  Trump  and 
T.  Coraghessan  Boyle. 


Something  fishy  poolside 
at  Caesars  Palace. 
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Knopf  and  he'll  answer: 
Sonny  Mehta. 


Bookmaker: 
Ken  Kesey. 


Random  variable:  Random  House  exec  Joni  Evans  taking  care  of 
some  over-the-table  business. 
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September 


By  Michael  Lutin 


virgo  ycy 

August  23-September  22 

The  key  phrase  for  September 
is  "open-heart  surgery,"  but 
don't  start  grabbing  for  a  steth- 
oscope and  screaming  for  pills. 
Take  it  symbolically.  Uranus 
moves  forward  on  September 
14th,  and  on  the  23rd  Saturn 
and  Neptune  change  direction 
in  your  5th  house,  which  rules 
over  the  heart.  During  this  peri- 
od you  are  going  to  have  to 
open  up  emotionally,  get  into 
love  and  pain,  perhaps  even 
throw  yourself  shamelessly  at 
younger,  narcissistic  objects  of 
desire  who  don't  appreciate 
you.  Be  prepared  to  answer 
this:  Is  the  one  who  says  "I 
love  you"  first  the  winner  or 
the  jerk? 

CAPRICORN  "YS 

December  22-January  1 9 

It's  time  to  shed  all  those  ex- 
pectations you've  spent  your 
life  acquiring  and  find  out  deep 
down  what  really  works  for 
you.  It  should  be  quite  a  trip, 
overthrowing  directives  and 
dogmas  you've  had  to  swallow 
over  the  years  as  given  truths 
about  yourself  and  what  you're 
supposed  to  be  doing.  If  you 
dare,  take  off  your  grandmoth- 
er's cameo  or  your  grandfa- 
ther's watch  chain  and  let 
yourself  come  unbuttoned.  Ex- 
perience what  you've  been  ter- 
rified to  experience:  the  real 
you.  Break  the  pattern  at  last. 
Saturn  moves  forward  on  Sep- 
tember 23rd,  so  you  don't  even 
have  to  pretend  to  be  sane. 

TAURUS   & 

April  20-May  20 

The  Taurean  mind  is  crammed 
with  such  vital  information  as 
where  the  secret  stash  might  be 
hidden  or  which  cologne  would 
conquer  the  gorgeous  neighbor 
across  the  hall.  In  matters  of 
seduction,  you  can  be  worse 
than  a  Scorpio,  if  such  a  thing 
is  possible.  When  it  comes  to 
understanding  your  own  behav- 
ior, you  block.  Fancy  Ph.D.  or 
high-school  dropout,  polish 
your  education  now.  With  Sep- 
tember's emphasis  in  your  9th 
house,  it's  time  to  prove  that 
your  maneuvers  are  not  the  ran- 
dom results  of  too  much  sugar 
or  not  enough  exercise  and  that 
under  your  hairdo  is  a  brain, 
not  a  souffle. 


LIBRA    £± 

September  23-October  23 

You're  now  ending  a  cycle  be- 
gun in  the  early  seventies.  Re- 
cently, pictures  of  the  family  at 
the  reunion  picnic  have  tended 
to  bring  tears  to  your  eyes.  If 
an  elderly  relative  coughs, 
you're  frozen  with  guilt.  No 
matter  what  happens,  stay 
calm,  even  if  some  parent-child 
relationships  are  not  fully  re- 
solved. Sometimes  that's  the 
way  it  has  to  be  when  the  Cap- 
ricorn planets  do  their  thing  the 
last  two  weeks  of  September.  A 
torch  is  definitely  being  passed 
to  you,  so  hold  back  your  sobs 
and  snip  that  cord.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  the  luxury  of  nostalgia 
or  give  in  to  your  usual  weak- 
ness—cheap sentiment. 


AQUARIUS 

January  20— February  18 

If  you're  not  sleeping  well, 
you're  right  in  tune  with  the 
universe.  This  might  not  be  the 
most  trying  moment  of  your 
life,  because  things  could  al- 
ways get  worse,  but  with  three 
planets  changing  direction  in 
your  12th  house  during  Sep- 
tember, you  will  be  laughing 
on  the  outside  while  inwardly 
screaming  to  know  what  the 
hell  you  are  doing  and  why  you 
are  doing  it.  Just  try  to  make 
sure  that,  whatever  the  mystery 
is,  the  joke  is  not  on  you.  The 
sort  of  selfless  dedication 
you've  been  demonstrating 
lately  hasn't  been  seen  since 
biblical  days.  It  wasn't  appreci- 
ated then  either. 

GEMINI  X 

May  21 -June  21 

You're  tied  to  the  tracks  and 
can  hear  the  whistle  of  the 
11:59.  Should  you  keep  fid- 
dling with  the  ropes  or  just  re- 
lax into  the  experience?  Finan- 
cial crises  and  sexual  panic 
notwithstanding,  there  are 
some  good  times  ahead.  If  only 
someone  would  write  you  a  big 
fat  check  or  pay  for  your  stint 
in  a  gender  clinic,  all  of  your 
troubles  would  be  over.  The 
ruse  of  sexual  normalcy  you've 
been  clinging  to  doesn't  quite 
work,  does  it?  So  get  out  of  the 
missionary  position  and  come 
out  into  the  light.  Nobody  will 
be  a  bit  surprised  that  your  de- 
sires are  not  listed  in  the  Scout- 
ing handbook  of  weekend  fun. 


SCORPIO  TO" 

October  24-November  21 

Careerwise,  you're  in  the  King 
Midas  category.  By  the  last 
week  of  September,  many  of 
your  communications  problems 
will  be  resolved,  provided  that 
you  are  willing  to  express  some 
of  your  darker  thoughts  and 
deal  with  your  own  rootless 
ambivalence.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  transience.  Living 
out  of  a  suitcase  can  actually  be 
mind-expanding,  as  you  know, 
but  sooner  or  later  people  have 
to  get  more  than  your  answer- 
ing machine.  Critics  will  call 
your  behavior  schizoid,  and  un- 
less you're  a  Mormon  living  in 
Utah,  you  could  be  one  of 
those  Scorpios  currently  being 
sought  for  bigamy. 

PISCES  X 

February  19— March  20 

No  matter  how  bouncy  you  act, 
you're  pretty  disillusioned  with 
humanity.  Has  a  good  friend 
abandoned  you?  Have  you  felt 
like  the  geek  at  the  county  fair 
because  you  sense  that  you  are 
never  going  to  fit  in?  Has  a 
group  you  have  served  well 
turned  on  you?  If  none  of  the 
above  applies  during  the  month 
of  September,  your  mother  lied 
to  you  about  your  birthday  and 
you're  not  a  Pisces.  But  if  the 
road  ahead  seems  dark  and 
your  headlights  are  not  work- 
ing, just  face  the  fact  that 
you're  in  an  odd  llth-house 
moment.  Hold  your  head  high 
and  take  the  blackball  with  a 
highball. 

CANCER  *d 

June  22-July  22 

The  bravery  you've  shown  in 
recent  months  makes  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Titanic  seem  a  hope- 
less wimp.  You  courageously 
hung  in  there  while  the  ship 
continued  to  take  on  water. 
You  can  look  with  scorn  at  all 
those  who  thought  you  were 
too  chicken  to  be  alone.  You 
must  be  really  sick  of  packing 
lunches  and  wiping  noses.  This 
month  is  the  time  for  you  to 
hammer  out  new  agreements 
for  old  relationships.  Be  sure 
you  have  a  lawyer  to  help  you 
read  over  the  fine  print.  A  word 
of  caution:  Since  it's  your  Kar- 
ma to  be  suspicious  during  this 
period,  don't  even  trust  the 
lawyer. 


SAGITTARIUS  -^ 

November  22— December  21 

You  are  a  spiritual  soul  caught 
in  a  material  world.  The  dilem- 
ma you  are  feeling  is  the  same 
one  that  makes  novitiates  quit 
the  seminary  five  minutes  be- 
fore ordination.  Three  planets 
moving  forward  in  your  2nd 
house  between  September  14th 
and  23rd  conspire  with  Pluto  in 
Scorpio  to  pose  a  leading  ques- 
tion: How  can  you  be  expected 
to  perform  with  the  precision  of 
a  bank  teller  when  you  were 
made  for  jumping  out  of 
planes?  Nevertheless,  you 
should  be  feeling  so  loving 
now  that,  without  the  slightest 
ulterior  motive,  you  could 
bring  coffee  and  a  Danish  to 
your  IRS.  auditor. 

ARIES  T 

March  21 -April  19 

You're  totally  nauseated  from 
playing  the  loyal  soldier. 
You've  had  it  up  to  here  with 
saluting  generals,  shining  your 
shoes,  and  marching  to  the 
drum  of  professional  recogni- 
tion. Right  now  you're  as  lame 
a  duck  as  Jimmy  Carter  in  No- 
vember 1980.  But  keep  peeling 
those  potatoes  till  your  dis- 
charge comes  through,  which 
should  be  before  Saturn  leaves 
Capricorn  in  January.  The  tick- 
er-tape parade  they  promised 
probably  won't  happen,  be- 
cause the  guy  who  wrote  about 
the  bang  and  the  whimper  was 
definitely  right.  So  what?  If  no- 
body else  is  going  to  give  you  a 
party,  give  yourself  one. 

LEO  Ol 

July  23-August  22 
Feeling  a  pull  between  the  old, 
love-making  you  and  the  clone 
ol  Ben  Franklin  you've  been 
trying  to  turn  yourself  into? 
Cheer  up.  That's  how  you're 
supposed  to  feel  with  Jupiter  in 
Leo  and  Saturn  in  Capricorn 
this  fall  It's  great  that  you've 
gained  hack  sonic  of  your  old 
glitz  and  daring,  but  it  might 
not  be  prudent  to  set  fire  i" 
your  X-rays  in  order  to  light 
your  cigarette.  You  know  now 
that  you'll  never  be  as  virtuous 
as  the  Pilgrims,  and  lh.il  you 
can't  live  your  whole  life  id  ,i 
cold  shower  The  question  is. 
can  you  have  fun  and  be  good 
tOO?  Can  you  really  gel  Ofl  on  .i 
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THE  SHADOWY 
WORLD 
INIE 
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CETSTH 
LAST  LftUG 

by  Jonathan  Van  Mety; 

RALPH  NADER 
Man  of  the  Nineties 
by  Philip  Weiss 

NEIL  BUSH* 
DENVER 
CONNECTIONS 
by  Alan  Friedman 
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'or  the  Real  Winnie 


ho  can  forget  Nelson  Mandela's  recep- 
tion in  America  this  summer?  Here  was 
a  man  who  had  endured  incarceration 
for  twenty-seven  years,  yet  he  stood 
before  us  cool  and  dignified — without, 
it  seemed,  a  trace  of  bitterness.  At  his 
side  throughout  the  triumphant  tour 
was  a  spectacular  woman,  his  wife,  the  beautiful 
and  charismatic  Winnie.  She  was  a  tailor-made  heroine  for  the 
American  celebrity  machine,  feted  everywhere  as  if  she  were  a 
cross  between  Mother  Teresa  and  Joan  of  Arc. 

But  Winnie  Mandela  is  a  rather  more  enigmatic  character 
than  that.  Back  home,  she  is  by  no  means  feted  by  her  own 
community.  A  year  before  Nelson  Mandela's  release,  anti- 
apartheid  leaders  officially  "distanced"  themselves  from 
her.  She  was  accused  of  conducting  a  reign  of  terror  in  the 
township  of  Soweto  through  the  medium  of  "the  Mandela 
United  Football  Club,"  a  group  of  toughs  that  has  never 
been  known  to  play  a  match  but  has  been  involved  in  a  chain 
of  violence  against  fellow  blacks.  There  have  been  abduc- 
tions, murders,  torture,  and  an  endless  cycle  of  intimidation 
that  has  engendered  a  climate  of  fear.  On  the  very  same  day 
in  early  May  that  Nelson  Mandela  and  President  F.  W.  de 
Klerk  sat  down  for  unprecedented  negotiations,  the  leader  of 
Winnie's  football-club  entourage,  Jerry  Richardson,  was  put 
on  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  fourteen-year-old  suspected  of 
informing  to  the  police,  one  of  four  young  men  who  had 
been  kidnapped  and  beaten  in  Winnie's  house.  In  August, 


„ 


the  day  after  Mandela  and  de  Klerk  announced  a 
cease-fire  agreement,  Richardson  was  sentenced  to 
death.  The  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  indicated 
that  Winnie  was  involved  in  the  deadly  beatings. 

Who  .is  Winnie  Mandela?  Is  she  being  framed,  as 
she  now  claims?  Is  she  a  split  personality?  This  was 
the  question  that  haunted  Graham  Boynton  as  he 
tried  to  reconcile  the  two  faces  of  Winnie.  In  an  investigation 
spanning  several  months,  he  tracked  down  reluctant  witness- 
es, embittered  critics,  old  friends,  steadfast  admirers,  and 
Winnie  herself,  looking  for  answers. 

To  American  fans  still  glowing  from  her  husband's  tour, 
the  issues  are  a  little  vague,  and  in  any  case  "irrelevant,"  as 
the  wife  of  a  famous  American  show-business  figure  put  it 
when  the  Mandelas  visited  New  York.  Nelson  Mandela,  af- 
ter all,  has  stood  by  his  wife  as  she  stood  by  him  all  those 
years  he  was  in  prison.  But  in  South  Africa  the  questions 
about  Winnie's  behavior  transcend  personal  loyalty  or  cha- 
risma. The  anti-apartheid  movement  itself  regards  as  very 
relevant  the  issue  of  whether  a  just  cause — its  people's  free- 
dom— will  be  endangered  by  the  divisive  actions  of  one 
powerful  individual.  It  is  partly  in  response  to  that  dilemma 
that  we  have  brought  the  Winnie  Mandela  story  up  to  date. 
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«  CLASSES  TWICE  A  WEEK.  A  RAVE  RECEPTION  IN  THE  JUNIOR  PRODUC- 
TION. AND  THE  MAESTRO'S  ALREADY  TALKING  ABOUT  BROADWAY.» 


OMEGA.  The  watch  that  records  the  world's  significant  moments. 
At  the  Olympic  Games.  In  outer  space.  And  exclusively  for  you. 
Here  is  the  Omega  Constellation  in  18  K  gold,  water-resistant. 


OMEGA 


MOTORS 


I  liroutfhoTit  Central  and  South  Florua, 
lb  order  by  phone  or  for  mora  ...formation,  pleas*  call  l-WHM -M.Vt :  HT?. 


SX    JOHN 

boutiques 


For  information  regarding  a  St.  John  Boutique  in  your  area,  please  call  (714)  863-1171. 
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Just  the  ticket,  from  a  new  collection 

of  Coach  leathergoods. 

N2  9886  Avenue  Bag,  six  colors,  $194. 

N2  5240  Wall  Street  Brief,  five  colors,  $360. 

N2  4685  Compact  Credit  Card  Wallet,  four  colors,  $74. 

To  order,  or  for  a  free  catalogue,  call  800-262-2411. 

Also  at  The  Coach  Store  nearest  you 

and  select  department  and  specialty  stores. 
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FIRMING  HOW-TV'S 

from  CLARINS, 

the  Specialist 
in  Skin  Care. 


Serum 

Multi-Tenseur 

raffermissant 

Skin  Firming 

Concentrate 

tightening 


Firming  skin's 
appearance  is  made 
easy  with  Multi-Tenseur. 
The  concentrated 
formula  acts  on  skin's  surface 
to  promote  immediate 
tightening  benefits.  Natural 
extracts  including  ginseng 
and  condurango  act  to  lift, 
tighten  and  tone. 
See  visible  results  with 
each  application. 


FRENCH  BEAUTY  LESSONS 


Time-release.  Climate-control. 
Continuous  day-long  care. 
These  are  the  benefits  of 
Multi-Active  Jour.  Rich  in 
moisturizing  and  firming  natural 
extracts  that  act  with  precision  as 
skin  demands.  Impressive  test 
results  support  the  claims — visibly 
softer,  smoother,  more  radiant  skin. 
All  day.  Every  day.  Ideal  under 
makeup.  Non-comedogenic, 
dermatologically  tested. 


CLARINS 

PARIS 


Gel 

Contour  des  Ye  ux 

poches,  cernes 

Eye  Contour 
Gel 


plant  extracts 


Multi-Active 
Jour 

eclat-con  fort 
hydratation 

toutes  peaux 

Multi-Active 

Day  Cream 

all  skin  types 


Multi-Active  Jour 

eclat-con  fort-hyd  rata  lion 
toutes  peaux 

Multi-Active  Day  Cream 
all  skin  types 


Delicate  eye  contours  require  special  care- 
especially  in  the  morning  when  puffs  and 
circles  are  most  noticeable. 
Instantly  refreshing  Eye 
Contour  Gel  comes  to  the  rescue 
with  soothing  camomile  and 
cornflower.  It's  a  morning  must 
to  help  reduce  the  appearance 
of  dark  circles  and  puffiness. 


CLARINS 


PARIS 


.MAGNIN 


This  Season's  Inseparable  Cashmeres 


LONDON   NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO   TORONTO 

118  East  57th  Street,  New  York  NY  10022 
Tel:  1-800  962  5541 

110  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco  CA  94108 
Tel:  1-800  421  2713 

55  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada  M4W  1A5 
Tel:  (416)  968  3323 

Catalogue  $5  •  To  order  dept  VF109 
US  -  London  1-800  446  9678 


READERS 
BITE  BACK 


Holy  Smoke 


Every  Roman  Catholic  in  America  should 
read  Leslie  Bennetts's  article  on  John 
Cardinal  O'Connor  ["God's  Man  in  New 
York,"  August].  Cardinal  O'Connor  has 
no  right  to  tamper  with  the  political  pro- 
cesses in  America.  His  threat  to  excom- 
municate Catholic  politicians  who  waver 
on  issues  such  as  abortion  proves  that  he 
is  quite  interested  in  gaining  power  out- 
side his  realm  as  a  religious  leader.  I 
worry  about  the  hardworking  and  intelli- 
gent politicians  who  may  be  scared  away 
by  these  threats.  If  O'Connor  truly  be- 
lieves that  the  decline  in  the  American 
Catholic  Church  will  eventually  end 
with  a  resurgence  toward  the  faith  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts,  then  he  better  start 
trying  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  us. 

TIMOTHY  LAWSON 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Leslie  Bennetts's  article  is  a  concoction 
of  lies,  half-truths,  and  innuendos.  She 
includes  vitriolic  statements  from  more 
than  a  dozen  antagonists  and  quotes  only 
three  or  four  supporters  of  Cardinal 
O'Connor's.  If  that  is  not  a  case  of  out- 
right bias,  what  is?  She  liberally  quotes 
the  editor  of  Outweek,  a  gay  activist 
publication,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Joseph,  the 
former  New  York  City  health  commis- 
sioner, while  berating  the  cardinal  for 
doing  his  job  of  preaching  what  the 
church  teaches.  Dr.  Joseph  even  refers 
to  former  mayor  Edward  Koch,  who  in- 
sisted that  he  stress  abstinence  in  the 
city's  campaign  against  AIDS.  Why 
didn't  she  ask  Koch  about  this  and  also 
about  his  relationship  with  the  cardinal 
and  the  archdiocese  in  this  regard?  Koch 
is  not  exactly  known  as  a  timid  bugler. 
Perhaps  she  could  have  contacted  former 
admiral  James  Watkins,  the  current 
retary  of  energy,  with  whom  Cardinal 
O'Connor  served   on   the    Presidential 
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Commission  on  AIDS  during  President 
Reagan's  term  in  office.  Since  Bennetts 
states  in  her  article  that  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nor presides  over  an  empire  that  brings 
in  $1.5  billion  per  year  (a  mere  figment 
of  her  imagination),  maybe  she  could 
answer  this  very  simple  question:  Is 
there  any  other  nongovernmental  agency 
that  spends  more  on  aids  victims  than 
the  archdiocese  of  New  York? 

Perhaps  Bennetts  is  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  whenever  any  Catholic  institu- 
tion is  established  within  any  diocese  the 
local  ordinary  exercises  certain  author- 
ity. Besides,  in  the  case  of  Covenant 
House,  the  directors  requested  the  assis- 
tance of  the  archdiocese,  which  stepped 
in  only  when  it  was  deemed  necessary. 

Although  Joseph  Zwilling,  the  direc- 
tor of  communications  for  the  archdio- 
cese of  New  York,  made  it  categorically 
clear  to  Bennetts  that  it  was  as  a  result  of 
repeated  requests  from  Mrs.  Ivana  Trump 
— who  sought  the  cardinal's  counsel — 
that  the  cardinal  met  with  her,  Bennetts 
persisted  in  stating  otherwise. 

Installing  a  better  sound  system  is  es- 
sential for  any  church,  in  order  for  the 
faithful  to  participate  fully  in  the  Holy 
Mass  or  for  any  other  liturgical  purpose. 
She  refers  to  a  phalanx  of  television 
crews  and  reporters  that  "crowds  into 
the  aisle  to  await  the  cardinal,  jockeying 
for  position."  And  even  quotes  a  "vetei 
an  reporter,"  who  states,  "He's  totally 
shameless.  ...  He  doesn't  even  wait  for 
questions — he  just  starts  to  talk."  Cardi- 
nal O'Connor,  I  believe,  doesn't  have  the 
power  to  force  the  media  to  listen  to  him, 
Why  would  this  unidentified  veteran  le 
porter  bother  to  be  there  jockeying  fol  .1 
position  in  the  first  place?  Is  the  cardinal 
shameless?  Or  is  this  reporter  foolish?  \s 

to  what  goes  on  the  television  news,  it  is 
not  determined  by  the  archdiocese, 
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Look  Closely.  Its  Bailey  Banks  &  BiddleJ 


f 

ROLEX 


When  it  comes  to  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle,  the  signs 

of  our  rich  and  distinguished  heritage  are  immediately  apparent 

From  the  irresistible  appeal  of  exquisite  diamonds, 

to  the  world  class  craftsmanship  of  Rolex, 

Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle  has  set  the  standard  for  excellence 

in  fine  jewelry  for  generations.  Now,  the  newest  addition 

to  the  Bailey  Banks  <St  Biddle  legend,  our  Signature  Collection 

of  limited  edition  platinum  jewelry.  Each  piece 

in  this  exceptional  collection  is  numbered 
and  carries  with  it  a  lifetime  limited  warranty. 

And  with  every  selection,  you  have 

the  assurance  of  superior  value  and  service, 

an  unmistakable  part  of  our  proud  tradition. 

This  season,  come  to  Bailey  Banks  <St  Biddle. 

SHARE  THE  HERITAGE. 


BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 


JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 

Philadelphia  (215)  564-6200  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Denver  •  Detroit 
Ft.  Lauderdale  •  Honolulu  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  Miami  •  Nashville  •  New  Orleans  •  Phoe'nix 
Pittsburgh  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Short  Hills  •  Tampa  •  Washington,  D.C  •  West  Palm  Beach 


The  story  abounds  in  statements  from 
unidentified  sources — "one  veteran  re- 
porter," "one  prominent  monsignor," 
"another  admiral."  If  Bennetts  had 
problems  finding  some  honest,  identifi- 
able people  to  talk  to  concerning  the  car- 
dinal, why  didn't  she  give  us  a  call?  She 
ought  to  recall  an  hour-long  interview 
she  had  with  me  in  1985  when  she  was  a 
reporter  for  The  New  York  Times. 

JOHN  P.  PUTHENVEETIL 

Executive  Director,  Greater  New  York  Chapter, 

Catholic  League  for  Religious  and  Civil  Rights 

New  York,  New  York 

LESLIE  BENNETTS  REPLIES: 
Although  my  story  was  carefully  reported  and 
factually  accurate,  Mr.  Puthenveettl's  letter  is 
riddled  with  "lies,  half-truths,  and  innuen- 
dos."  I  interviewed  scores  of  priests  and  nuns; 
the  quotes  used  were  their  words,  not  mine,  and 
the  balance  of  negative  to  positive  reflects  the 
institutional  turmoil  my  reporting  revealed, 
whether  Catholic  officials  want  to  deal  with  it 
or  not.  Some  sources  asked  for  anonymity  be- 
cause of  the  church's  increasingly  punitive  atti- 
tude toward  dissent,  but  that  doesn't  negate  the 
validity  of  their  views  as  individual  opinions. 
For  the  record:  I  did  not  say  the  archdiocese 
"brings  in  $1.5  billion  a  year."  That  figure 
was  the  operating  budget,  as  given  to  me  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  archdiocese.  Nor  did  I  state 
that  Cardinal  O'Connor  sought  out  Ivana 
Trump;  I  merely  said  he  went  to  counsel  her 
and  somehow  turned  up  in  the  tabloids.  It's  a 
good  thing  Mr.  Puthenveetil  isn't  a  reporter. 
He  wouldn't  last  a  week. 

As  a  twenty-six-year-old  Catholic,  I'm 
tired  of  reporters'  seemingly  reflexive 
recourse  to  embarrassing  old  quote- 
mongers  like  Father  Richard  McBrien 
and  Father  Andrew  Greeley  whenever 
things  Catholic  are  at  issue.  Father  Gree- 
ley laments  Cardinal  O'Connor's  lack 
of  "complexity ..  .nuance,  and...  sen- 
sitivity" and  then,  in  his  next  breath, 
dishes  out  a  catty  caricature  of  the  cardi- 
nal devoid  of  complexity,  nuance,  or 
sensitivity.  The  inimitable  Father 
McBrien  spews  slogans  about  progress, 
new  ideas,  innovation,  and  Galileo  (his 
simplistic  grasp  of  that  story  would 
make  a  sixth-grader  blush)  to  support  his 
rather  desperate  assertion  that  "history" 
is  on  his  side.  Well,  we  shall  see,  but  the 
hysterical  tenor  of  his  remarks  suggests 
a  growing  sense  that  history  has  already 
passed  him  by.  He  wants  to  turn  back 
the  clock  to  1970,  when  he  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  change  in  the  church.  My 
guess  is  that  the  "history"  which  preoc- 
cupies Father  McBrien  will  show  the 
"reactionary     John  Paul  II  to  be  a  tow- 


ering genius  of  epochal  importance. 
Having  already  received  his  reward  of 
"fame"  here  and  now,  Father  McBrien 
will  be  fortunate  to  make  the  footnotes. 

JOHN  WAUCK 
Princeton.  New  Jerse\ 

Both  France  and  Italy,  which  are  over- 
whelmingly Roman  Catholic  countries, 
allow  legal  abortion.  In  addition,  the 
Netherlands  and  West  Germany,  which 
are  respectively  36  percent  and  around 
40  percent  Catholic,  also  allow  legal 
abortion.  In  none  of  these  countries  has 
the  national  Catholic  Church  excommu- 
nicated or  threatened  to  excommunicate 
Catholic  public  officials  who  are  sup- 
portive of  abortion  rights.  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  should  ask  Cardinal 
O'Connor  and  other  bishops  how  the  so- 
called  universal  church  can  condone 
such  a  double  standard! 

JORDAN  CAROL 
Woodside.  California 

In  her  references  to  the  abortion  issue. 
Leslie  Bennetts  uses  slanted  references 
to  support  an  obvious  position.  Instead 
of  referring  to  those  who  believe  in  pro- 
tecting the  unborn's  right  to  life  as  pro- 
lifers,  she  calls  them  anti-abortionists. 
On  the  flip  side,  she  refers  to  the  pro- 
abortion  position  as  abortion  rights.  She 
quotes  a  New  York  Daily  News  survey 
stating  that  62  percent  of  Catholics  ap- 
prove of  abortion  on  demand.  She  does 
not  cite  polls  showing  a  different  view, 
which  are  readily  available  from  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Life  Committee. 

MICHAEL  GIFFORD 
Mansfield.  Massachusetts 

With  his  splendid  medieval  dress  and  his 
uncompromising  view  of  women,  gays, 
and  AIDS,  John  Cardinal  O'Connor  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

MARSHAL  ALAN  PHILLIPS 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Hurrah  for  God's  man!  It  sounds  as  if 
Cardinal  O'Connor  is  doing  his  job — 
that  is,  teaching  God's  law.  not  appeas 
ing  the  multitudes  who  disagree.  As  a 
single  woman  in  her  mid-forties,  I  do 
not  feel  angry,  alienated,  or  disgusted  by 
the  church.  We  need  more  Cardinal 
O'Connors  in  our  society. 

SUSAN  I  ASM  VICII 

Jacksonville,  Florida 
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E . . .  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY 


For  skin  that  looks 

and  feels  younger  than 

you  ever  thought  possible. 

NIOSOME 

Daytime  Skin  Treatment 

Discover  what  millions  of  women 
throughout  the  world  have  found. 

From  Lancome  Laboratories,  the 

revolutionary  daytime 

skin  care  treatment. . .  Niosome. 

Not  a  lotion  or  a  cream,  but  a  system  of 

microscopic  multi-layered 

spheres,  light  in  texture  that: 

•  Permeates  the  skin's  surface  layers 
with  advanced  microcarriers. 

The  structure  of  the  sphere  itself  is 
based  on  a  phenomenon  Lancome 
calls  "Biomimitismr 

•  Targets  areas  that  need  help- 
resulting  in  skin  that  looks  and  feels 
softer  and  smoother. 

A  futuristic  beginning 
to  younger  looking  skin 
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CUPOLA 
S  T  R  A  D  A 

A  true  testimony 
to  the  design  mas- 
tery of  Mario  Bel- 
lini, this  china  is  a 
perfect  statement 
for  today s  most 


POLLO  VASES 
Feminine  heauty 
pours  forth  from 
this  porcelain 
form  as  round, 
flowing,  sensual 
curves  rise  and  fall 
over  the  smooth 
erotic  heauty  of 
Tapio  Wirkkala's 
polio    vase. 
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SUOM1  in\  \ND  MGHT 
Clean  Scandinavian  lines  com- 
bined vmIIi  Dorothy  Hafner's 
hold  decorations  provide  har- 
monious contrasts  to  these 
clean  surfaces  It's  .1-  simple 
as  d.i\  and  night  or  black 
ami    white    Furthering    this 


distinctive  tables.  It  highlights  Bellini  s  unique    theme  is  the  award  winning 
genius  by  juxtaposing  powerful  functional    Suomi 
combinations  of  sphere,  cube  and  cone,    flatware 

UTA    FEYL   ARTIST    CI   P 

Freedom  of  expression  abounds  as 
Uta  Feyl's  cup  honors  beaut)  and 
function,  making  it  a  member  of  Ro- 
senthal's 28  Artist  Cup  Collection. 


P  A  S  S  I  o 


HOUSE  OF 
DENMARK 

ATLANTA 


n. 
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ORIGINALS        OF        OUR        TIME 
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CRI5TAL 
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BLACK  PANTHER  and  BICHES  VASES 


For  information  on  joining  the  Lalique  Society  of  America, 

please  write  to  Cristal  Lalique,  11  East  26th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010. 

or  telephone  1-800-CRISTAL 


SHREVE   &  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.B.  HUDSON,  Minneapolis,  Si.  Paul— CHARLES  W.  WARREN,  Detroit— JESSOPS,  San  Diego 
CD.  PEACOCK,  Chicago— J.E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Washington.  DC. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HENRY  BIRKS  AND  SONS  COMPANY  OF  FINE  JEWELERS 
Use  our  own  Silver  Card  or  we  welcomfc  American  Express,  Visa  or  MasterCard 


YOU  THOUGHT 

NO  ONE  FRAGRANCE 

COULD  BE  ALL  THINGS 

TO  ALL  THE  WOMEN 

YOU  ARE. 
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WEAR  IT. 
BUT  BEWARE  IT 


PERFUME 


BtLLBLASS 


YOU  WERE  RIGHT 
IT  TAKES  THREE. 
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PERFUME 


BILL  ©LASS 
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LEAVE  NOTHING 
TO  THE  IMAGINATION. 


CHRISTOFLE  INTRODUCES  "TORSADE  BLEUE. 


PAVILLON  CHRISTOFLE  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  DALLAS,  AND  NOW  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BLOOMINGDALE'S  •  MACY'S  •  MARSHALL  FIELD'S 


Neiman  Marcus 


c  1990  PRESTIGE  FRAGRANCE' 


CHRISTOFLE  INTRODUCES  "TORSADE  BLEUE. 


PAVILION  CHRISTOFLE  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  DALLAS,  AND  NOW  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BLOOMINGDALE'S  •  MACY'S  •  MARSHALL  FIELD'S 
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Style  is  the  Maine  thing.  The  collection,  exclusively  at  Macy's  and  Bullock's. 
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OPIUM 

THE  FRAGRANCE  RITUAL 

FOR  BODY  AND  BATH 
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MAGNIN  •  NEMAN  MARCUS  •  SAKS  FIFTH 
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DON'T 
CRACK 
UNDER 
PRESSURE 


TAG-Heuer  watches  possess 
endurance  and  precision: 
qualities  found  among  those 
who  thrive  on  pressure.  The 
Sports  Elegance  Chronograph 
has  a  split  time  function, 
Vio  second  accuracy  as  well 
as  a  double-protection 
screw-in  crown,  which  en- 
sures water  resistance  to 
200  meters  (660  feet).  It  fea- 
tures a  unidirectional  turning 
bezel  and  scratch-resistant 
sapphire  crystal. 
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TAG-Heuer 

SWISS  MADE  SINCE  1860. 
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Ten 

Perfectly 

Rational 

Reasons 

For  Wearing 

The 

Costliest 

Fragrance 

In  The 

World. 


1.  "JOY  ADDS  LENGTH  TO    MY  LEGS,  Wll  TO  MY 
CONVERSATION  AND  A  BETTER  A(  (  I  VI  TO  MY  FRENCH." 

2.  "A  SINGLE  WHIFF  OF  JOY  TURNS  A  RICH  MAN  INK)  A 
GENEROUS  MAN." 

3.  "JOY  IS  THAT  RARE  BOUQUET  OF  10,400  JASMIN! 
FLOWERS  AND  28  DOZEN  ROSES  THAT  NEVER  NEEDS 
WATERING  AND  NEVER  DIES." 

4.  "A  DAB  OF  JOY  ON  MY  CHECK  WRITING  WRIST  HELPS 
THE  ZEROS  FLOW  WITH  EASE." 

5.  "My  76  year  old  Grandmother  wears  JOY,  and 
she's  living  with  her  28  year  old  fencing 
instructor." 

6.  "My  antidote  for  bad  days  is  a  splash  of  JOY 

AND  A  GLASS  OF  CHAMPAGNE.    On  WORSE  DAYS,  I 

double  the  recipe." 

7.  "Money  can't  buy  happiness,  but  it  can  fill  the 
cupboards  with  joy." 

8.  "joy  body  cream  makes  me  feel  like  a  million 
without  spending  a  mint." 

9.  "a  splash  of  joy  before  coffee  and  cornflakes 
puts  the  glamour  back  into  breakfast." 

10.  "i  wear  diamonds  before  five,  black  before 
dark  and  joy  eau  de  toilette  before  everything." 


JOY 

JEAN  PATOU 


The  most  precious  flowers  on  earth  are  just  a 
few  of  the  things  that  make  JOY  the 
costliest  fragrance  in  the  world. 
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A    sense    of    style 


GHURKA 

Ghurka — America's  pre-eminent  maker  of  fine  luggage,  travel  gear,  handbags,  personal  accessories  and  gifts. 

41 E.  57th  Street  at  Madison  Avenue,  New  York; 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  and  fine  specialty  stores  throughout  the  civilized  world.  1-800-243-4368 
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hctiri  BenDCL 

New  YoRk 


A  New  York  legend  for  nearly  a  century,  the  pleasure  of 
Henri  Bendel  is  celebrated  by  women  who  nave  an 
appreciation  ror  the  unique.  From  the  jewel-like  "Street 
or  Shops7'  to  the  rich  array  or  the  most  exclusive  ana 
sophisticated  fashions  from  around  the  world,  Bendel's  is 
a  veritable  treasure  trove  of  style.  Incomparable  elegance, 
lavish  personal  service,  and  unerring  taste  are  what  make 
each  and  every  Henri  Bendel,  truly,  'A  Lady's  Paradise." 
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HenRi  bcodcl 

New  YorI< 
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10  West  5/tk  Street,  New  York,  New  York*  Trie  Atrium,  Cnestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
900  North  Michigan  Shops,  Chicago,  Illinois  •  Columbus  City  Center,  Columous,  Ohi 
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New  York/510  Madison  Ave.,  53rJ  St.,  680  Madison  Ave., 

61st-62nd  St.  and  at  Saks  Fiftk  Avenue, 

Ckicago/900  N.    Mickigan,  Houston/Galleria  I, 

San  Francisco/208  Grant  Ave.,  Beverly  Hills/439 

Rodeo  Drive,  Toronto/55  Avenue  Rd.  at  Hazelton  Lanes, 

Waskington/Tke  Galleria  at  Tysons  II,  Mail  Order: 

San  Francisco  (415)  986-1486,  Houston  (713)  621-865* , 

Beverly  Hills  (800)  423-7979,  Toronto  (416)  960-1 133. 

London,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  Bologna, 


(or  your  legs  only 


Turin,  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Taipei,  Singapore, 
Munick,  Hamkurg,  FranWurt,  Berlin, 
Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Stuttgart, 

Wieskaden,  Mannkeim,  Vienna,  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Copenkagen,  Reykjavik,  Lyon, 
Duklin,  Glasgow,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Liskon, 
Atkens,  Budapest,  Zurick,  Basle,  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Lucerne,  Lugano,  Berne,  Wintertkur,  St.  Gall, 
Pfafiikon,  Neuckatel,  Ckur,  Glatt. 
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Hie  American  Expiew*  and  Gucci  Card*  Welcomed   •  Gucd  \  n 


the  Shape  of 


GUCCI 


RESEARCH  ...  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Nimbus  Vase  by  Paul  Schulze.  Height  6','  $435.  Steuben,  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022.  Also  available 
at  other  fine  stores.  Catalogue  $8.  For  information,  call  800  223-1234. 

STEUBEN 

THE  CLEAREST  FORM  OF  EXPRESSION 


4(PPK: 


LOU 
IS, 
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TON 

131 
E57 
NYC 

234 

BER 

KEL 

EY 

BOS 

800 
225 
513 
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ECLECTIC  CLOTHING  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  NOT  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  JOE. 
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Robert  Talbott  Since  1950    Shirts  and  hand  sewn  neckwear.    Talbott  Studio,  Carmel  Valley,  Ca.  93924  (408)  649-6000 
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"Sometimes  the  right  suit 
is  the  best  defense" 


Donald  McGarrah,  Attorney  at  Law 
Wildman,  Harrold,  Allen  &  Dixon 
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For  quality,  comfort  and  fashion,  pure  wool  suits  are  a  superlative  choice. 


THE  RIGHT  SUIT  ♦  THE  RIGHT  LABEL 

Receive  American  Airlines  flight  certificates  worth  up  to  $1 20.  Visit  your  participating  Hart  Schaff ner  &  Marx  retailer  for  details.   i_ 
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WSOFINA  REVITALE  DAILY  MOISTURIZING  SYSTEM. 

Scmkally  Formulated  fOR  Extra-Dry  Am  Damaged  Skh 


■',{;.!    ■■■0» 


Help  restore  elasticity  to 
skin  affected  by  aging  or 
environmental  elements  with 
this  unique  two-step  mois- 
turizing system. 
.   Revitale  Moisture 
Replenishing  Liquid,  with 
patented  PSL— absorbs  deep 
into  the  skin,  replenishing  lost 
and  diminished  moisture. 

KAO  SOFINA. 


Revitale  Moisture  Retain- 
ing Cream,  with  patented 
Sphingolipid  E  and  Lipid  CS, 
improves  skin  texture  by 
helping  replenish  intercel- 
lular lipids:  the  skin's  own 
moisture  retaining  elements. 

Revitale  Moisturizing 
System— vital  for  resilient, 
youthful-looking  skin. 

WORKS  WITH  YOUR  SKIN.  NOT  JUST  ON  IV 


Visit  the  Kao  Sofina 
counter  now  for  your 
complimentary  Revitale 
Starter  Set.  And  while  there, 
ask  for  a  complimentary 
computerized  skin  analysis. 


At  select  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  and 
BULLOCK'S  So.  California.  MACY'S 
No.  California.  Inquiries:  800-833-1338 
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NKV\   YORK        •        NEWPORT  BEACH 


LONDON 
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AND  AT  FINK  DI.PAR  I  Ml  NT 


W  Sofiha  Rewale  Daily  Moisjurizimg  System. 

SCIEWIEICALLY  FORMULATED  fOR  EXTRA-DRYAHD  DAMAGED  SKH 


Help  restore  elasticity  to 
skin  affected  by  aging  or 
environmental  elements  with 
this  unique  two-step  mois- 
turizing system. 

Revitale  Moisture 
Replenishing  Liquid,  with 
patented  PSL— absorbs  deep 
into  the  skin,  replenishing  lost 
and  diminished  moisture. 

KAO  SOFINA. 


Revitale  Moisture  Retain- 
ing Cream,  with  patented 
Sphingolipid  E  and  Lipid  CS, 
improves  skin  texture  by 
helping  replenish  intercel- 
lular lipids:  the  skin's  own 
moisture  retaining  elements. 

Revitale  Moisturizing 
System— vital  for  resilient, 
youthful-looking  skin. 

WORKS  WITH  YOUR  SKIN.  NOT  )UST  ON  IT 


Visit  the  Kao  Sofina 
counter  now  for  your 
complimentary  Revitale 
Starter  Set  And  while  there, 
ask  for  a  complimentary 
computerized  skin  analysis. 


At  select  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  and 
BULLOCK'S  So  California.  MACY'S 
No.  California.  Inquiries:  800-833-1338 


Even  vulnerable  skin 
around  eyes  and  mouth 
need  not  show  its  age. 

Moisture  Concentrate, 

when  worn  daily  under 
makeup,  leaves  skin  moist 
and  radiant  by  improving 
moisture  balance  and  soften- 
ing fine  lines  and  wrinkles. 

KAO  SOFINA. 


Formula  LCS  Complex,  Defenders  purchase 

used  at  night,  creates  a  includes  a  complimentary 

smoother,  more  elastic  tex-  30  minute  mini-facial  with 

ture  by  enhancing  moisture  skin-pampering  treatments. 

retention  and  helping  increase  A  $25.00  value,  available  by 

the  skin's  own  natural  pro-  appointment  only. 

teCt'lVe  Oils.  ^  _  At  sek<t  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  and 

For  a  limited  time,  BULLOCK'S  So.  <  aftfom/a.  MACYS 

yOUr  KaO  Sofina  Wrinkle  No.  California.  Inquiries:  800-833-1 1  (8 

WORKS  WITH  YOUR  SKIN.  NOT  IUST  ON  IT™ 


me  less  thing  to  iwrry  about. 
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Anne  Klein  II 
At  Your  Service" 

Your  personal 
fashion  consultant. 
Discover  the  secrets 

of  effortless 

dressing.  Save  time 

by  knowing  which 

stores  to  shop  and 

when  to  go.  Find 

the  clothes  that 

work  for  you. 

Learn  from  the 

experts. 

Remember,  advice 

and  answers  are 

only  a  phone  call 

away. 

1-800-451-6900 

Monday  through  Friday 
10AM  —  7PM  EST 


PETITE  SIZES  ALSO 
AVAILABLE. 
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Bugalti.  Handbag,  I'M.  in  two-tone  calfskin.  $  2,395 

HERMES 


PARIS 


Available  exclusively  at  Hermes  Stores:  Beverly  Hills.  Boston.  Chicago.  Dallas.  Honolulu.  Houston.  New 
Barneys  New  York.  Manhassct,  Hirshleifer's.  New  York,  Barneys  New  York.  I'alo  Alto,  I.  Ml 

I  i\il  tin-  llrrmrs  Hmilli/IK    i 


Bugatti.  Pillbox  in  sterling  silver.  $  615. 


HERMES 

PARIS 


>ach.  San  Francisco.  Washington,  D.C.  Boutiques  du  Monde  d'Hermes:  Baltimore,  Nan  Duskin.  Costa  Mesa,  Ca.. 
tphia,  Nan  Duskin.  Seattle,  I.  Magnin.  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  Barneys  New  York.  Toronto,  Hazelton  Lanes. 


nil  l-H00-44l-UHH.exl.22l. 
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L'ART  DE  VIVRE 


Member 
Comite  Colbert 


Lasting  Impressions  are  Dften  Made  in  a  Momerrt 


COLE  HAAN 


Life's  precious  Gifts. 

fl&fic   Hr^e^-k  frit  fa<v>b 
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SWAROVSKI 

SILVER  CRYSTAL 
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Jerry  Hairs  swimwear  may  have  raised  a  few  ey 

But  no  one's  really  sure. 


JiFjf 


Eleven  years  ago,  Jerry  Hall  and  Mick  Jagger  took  their  first  vacation  as  a  couple  to  Morocco.  "f  Conde  Nast  | 

This  trip  marked  another  first:  the  introduction  of  a  Hall-designed  line  of  swimwear.  A  collection, 
according  to  its  creator,  "inspired  by  the  glamour  of  old  Hollywood." 

So,  while  Jagger  descended  upon  the  merchants  of  Morocco,  Conde  Nast  Traveler  recorded  the 
unveiling  of  Hall  and,  in  the  evenings,  sampled  the  glamour  of  old  Marrakesh.  A  travel  story  with  an 
unusual  perspective.  It's  the  kind  of  article  you'll  find  month  after  month  in  Conde  Nast  Traveler.  The  insider^ pdfi  10  the  OUtSidft  world. 


Traveler 


COPYRIGHT  c  1989,  THE  CONDt  NAST  PUBLICATIONS  INC 


Liffs  precious  Gifts. 

n  ty<7W/hlr  fc>  $U*+e,  *  Sm  h>  Sin*  , 

7^K    Lv*4't*i   <fih+&7   fojU  l^e-irer- 
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SWAROVSKI 

SILVER  CRYSTAL 
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Discover  theLands'End  Experience 
ofquality.yalue  and  service 
Reasecallfor  a  free  catalog  of  clothing, 
soft  luggage  and  occasional surprises. 

Tolhfiree  i-8oo»356~4444 

or  write  £ands%End,ED78,M   ,  . 

lLands'End  Lane;Podgevolle/Wisconsin  53595 


Followers  or  leader. 


Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

MAiTRES  HORLOGERS  DEPUIS  1830 
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BEYOND  PERFECTION. 


&lack,5tam<Fpost 


Fine  Jewelers  since  1HH) 

NEW  YORK,  NY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  •  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA,  CA  -GREENWICH,  CT  •  HARTFORD,  CT  •  STAMFORD,  CT 

BOCA  RATON,  FL  •  FT.  LAUDERDALE,  FL  •  PALM  BEACH,  FL  •  BOSTON,  MA  •  NORTH  BETHESDA,  MD  •  SHORT  HILLS,  NJ 

COLUMBUS,  OH  •  PLANO,  TX  •  ARLINGTON,  VA  •  FAIRFAX,  VA  •  MCLEAN,  VA  •  WASHINGTON,  DC  •  DENVER,  CO 


DEMANDED  BY  ANDQfEATED  FOR  PERFECTIONISTS 
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LUCY  ZAHRAN       SHR§VE © 
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Proof  that 
advertising  is 
a  cutthroat 
business 


l! 
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The  evidence  is  irrefutable 
when  Lord  Peter  Wimsey 
investigates  a  peculiarly 
accident-prone  agency. 

A  trail  of  drugs,  decadence, 
and  death  leads  him 
to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that 
it  pays  for  crime 
to  advertise. 
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©  1990  Arts  &  Entertainment  Network  HEARSTABC'NBL 
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Masters  off 

Mystery 

presents 

'Murder  Must  Advertise" 

with 

Lord  Peter  Wimsey 
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Mondays 

at 

10:00  PMET 
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It's  so  beautiful  we're  afraid  some  people  will  miss  the  point. 


What  kind  of  impression  should  a  ball  point  make?  The  new  Parker  Duofold  Ball  Point  Pen  pictured  below 
unquestionably  makes  a  rather  beautiful  one.  Indeed,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  it  so. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  is  that  looks  have  never  been  everything  at  Parker.  Put  to  paper,  the  Duofold 
Ball  Point  will  glide  across  the  page  leaving  an  even  flow  of  ink.  No  skipping.  No  blobbing. 

To  guarantee  that  it  will  (and  we  do  for  a  lifetime),  we  sculpt  our  ball  points  from  tungsten  carbide,  rather 
than  using  the  more  common  and  less  wear-resistant  steel  ball.  It  is  the  finest  writing  ball  point  in  the  world. 

We  invite  you  to  examine  the  new  Parker  Duofold  Ball  Point  Pen  and  matching  propelling  pencil  at  your 
nearest  Parker  dealer.  Beauty,  as  they  say,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  A  statement  never  truer  than  when  you're 
making  one  with  the  new  Parker  Duofold  Ball  Point  Pen. 


THE  PARKER  DUOFOLD  COLLECTION  RANf.ES  IN  PRICE  EROM  S12S  TO  S3U0.  CALL  1-800-BEST  PEN  FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  PARKER  DEALER  ©  19'HI  PARKER  PEN  LISA  LIMITED.  JANESVII.I  E.ftl  S3S47, 


t  PARKER  JL 


Black?  Maybe  Bart's  Jewish. 
But  we're  getting  ahead  of 
ourselves. 
Used  to  be,  pop  culture 
was  a  smart-aleck  voice  at 
the  rear  of  the  room — a 
transistorized  wisecrack. 
Now  it's  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  running  the  show,  re- 
writing the  curriculum. 
(Roll  over,  Beowulf,  and 
tell  Dostoyevsky  the  news.) 
Not  that  the  deposed  professors  haven't 
been  able  to  counterflak.  With  the  sur- 
prise success  of  The  Closing  of  the 
American  Mind,  which  blew  taps  from 
the  campus  tower  over  creeping  shad- 
ows, Allan  Bloom  found  himself  at  the 
forefront  of  old-fogy  ism.  Once  it  was 
clear  the  book  wasn't  budging  from  the 
best-seller  list,  his  critics  ballooned.  A 
professor  of  social  thought  in  Chicago, 
Bloom  was  reviled  as  the  Robert  Bork  of 
the  humanities,  harking  back  to  old  re- 
straining orders.  To  Third  Worlders,  he 
was  a  paleface.  To  deconstructionists, 
he  was  a  textual  dinosaur.  To  pop  theo- 
reticians, all  three  of  them,  he  was  a  par- 
ty pooper  trying  to  unplug  the  jukebox. 
Small  wonder  Bloom  ruefully  observes 
in  his  new  collection  of  essays,  Giants 
and  Dwarfs  (Simon  and  Schuster),  "I 
am  now  even  more  persuaded  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  study  why  Socrates  was  ac- 
cused." Because,  hell,  they  may  be 
coming  for  me  next!  But  he  admits  being 
in  the  spotlight  isn't  unsexy.   "I  have 


AND  BLOOM 

Its  not  easy 
being  Allan  Bloom 

in  a  world 
full  of  Simpsons 

BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


gotten  a  great  kick  out  of  becoming  the 
academic  equivalent  of  a  rock  star." 
That's  him  in  the  toga,  playing  air  lute. 

As  an  educator  Bloom  could  hardly 
fail  to  identify  with  the  Socratic  ideal. 
But  where  Socrates  had  upturned  aspi- 
rants popping  questions  from  the  peanut 
gallery,  Bloom  is  surrounded  by  fallen 
arches.  "I  feel  sorrow  or  pity  for  young 
people  whose  horizon  has  become  so 
dark  and  narrow  that,  in  this  enlightened 
country,  it  has  come  to  resemble  a 
cave."  (With  a  TV  blaring  in  the  cor- 
ner.) I  believe  it's  Bloom's  almost 
touching  avuncular  concern  which  ac- 
counts for  the  sympathetic  attachment 
readers  felt  for  The  Closing  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mind,  and  it  may  extend  to  Giants 
and  Dwarfs.  It  certainly  isn't  the  corral- 
busting  quality  of  his  analysis. 

Much  of  Bloom's  aversion  to  intellec- 
tuals' avid  embrace  of  din  and  disarray 
is  an  attitudinal  replay  of  his  friend  Saul 
Bellow's  1971  essay  in  Modern  Occa- 
sions that  argued  that  modernism  had 
become  a  bunco  game  run  by  clever 
swingers.  .  .a  cocktail  party  masquerad- 
ing as  Armageddon.  *7f — civilization — 
is  a  failure,"  wrote  Bellow,  "but  they — 
the  publicity  intellectuals — are  doing  ex- 
tremely well."  Despite  his  reputation  as 
a  cautious  crab,  Bellow  can  be  an  unbe- 
lievably hip  writer  when  he  unwinds.  It 
was  in  that  same  essay  that  he  cracked, 
after  quoting  some  blather  from  the  Parti- 
san Review,  "One  of  the  nice  things  about 
Hamlet  is   that   Poloniu-    is   stabbed." 


Bart  Simpson  [left)  may  seem  to  be  the 
kind  of  uncouth  youth  Allan  Bloom 
{above)  deplores,  but  he's  really  a  hero. 
He  doesn't  choke  in  the  clutch. 


Compared  with  Bellow  (who  wrote  the 
foreword  to  The  Closing  of  the  American 
Mind),  Bloom  is  slow,  painstaking, 
square.  He  mellows  before  our  eyes  like 
a  pear,  in  what  he  calls  "the  gentle  light 
of  great  books." 

Bloom  finds  gentle  light  in  strange 
places.  Giants  and  Dwarfs  takes  its  title 
from  Jonathan  Swift,  an  unlikely  candi- 
date for  Miss  Congeniality.  In  an  essay 
on  Gulliver's  Travels,  he  converts  Swift 
into  a  closet  humanitarian,  scowling  on 
the  outside,  smiling  on  the  inside.  "His 
misanthropy  is  a  joke,"  writes  Bloom,  a 
tactical  device.  Not  so,  argued  the  critic 
Marvin  Mudrick.  "Gulliver's  Travels  is 
often  a  mean-spirited  and  dreary  diatribe 
against  whatever  Swift  disliked,  and  he 
disliked  many  things  that  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  finds  interesting, 
attractive,  absorbing,  virtuous,  useful, 
necessary."  But  Bloom  often  seems 
fond  of  bland  assertion.  His  essay  on 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  begins,  "Ven- 
ice is  a  beautiful  city,  full  of  color  and 
variety."  Well,  blow  me  down.  He  also 
records  tributes  to  teachers  and  beacons 
of  liberty  such  as  the  late  Leo  Strauss 
and  Raymond  Aron,  whose  togas  have 
been  retired. 

By  the  end  of  Giants  and  Dwarfs,  he 
has  resumed  his  plaint.  O,  the  youth  of 
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True  travelers  are  particularly  demand- 
ing. They  journey  across  great  distances  and  different  climes, 
constantly  in  search  of  what  is  authentic  and  essential. 

For  these  travelers,  Louis  Vuitton  conceives 
Tavel  instruments,  luggage  and  accessories  which  are  at  once 
both  highly  functional  and  highly  refined.  For  these  demanding 
few,  our  master  craftsmen  keep  alive  the  tradition  which  first 
defined  the  art  of  travel.  The  tradition  of  Louis  Vuitton,  born  in 
1854  and  still  unique.  Louis  Vuitton  creations  can  be  found  at  the 
exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  Paris  and  the  other  great  cities 
of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


1  he  spirit  01  travel. 
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America,  how  they've  withered.  "Every 
year  their  souls  are  thinner  from  want  of 
spiritual  nourishment;  their  openness 
becomes  emptiness,  the  soil  within  in- 
capable of  sustaining  any  deep-rooted 
plant."  They're  ugly  too.  "One  of  the 
ugliest  spectacles  is  that  of  a  young  per- 
son who  has  no  awe,  who  is  shameless, 
who  does  not  sense  his  imperfection." 
Admittedly,  I'm  quoting  from  an  essay 
originally  published  in  1967,  when 
things  were  pretty  hairy.  But  Bloom  has 
kept  up  the  despondency. 

What  unites  a  neoconservative  like 
Bloom  with  his  nemeses  on  the  left  is 
the  belief  that  America  has  traded  in  its 
democratic  soul  for  a  demographic 
breakdown.  Instead  of  the  town  meet- 
ing, we  mass  at  the  shopping  mall,  no 
longer  citizens  but  bug- 
eyed  consumers.  The  rud- 
dy glow  from  our  cheeks 
is  gone,  our  pioneer  spirit 
in  mothballs.  Families 
float  by  like  fat  globules. 
But  as  Steven  Spielberg 
has  shown,  suburban  win- 
dows can  frame  wonders. 
Fireflies  are  the  fairies  of 
backyard  adventures.  Un- 
like the  Fireflies,  kid  esprit 
can't  be  bottled.  On  skateboards,  kids 
ride  the  concrete  surf  to  the  roar  of 
Walkmans.  Right  now  no  one  totes  a 
skateboard  like  Bart  Simpson,  man.  As 
Mia  Farrow  says  in  The  Purple  Rose  of 
Cairo,  "He's  fictional,  but  you  can't 
have  everything." 

Created  by  Matt  Groening,  Fox  Tele- 
vision's cartoon  smash  The  Simp- 
sons is  set  in  a  Spielberg  toy  suburb. 
Its  perspective  too  appears  astral.  At  the 
opening  of  each  episode  the  clouds  part 
and  a  heavenly  choir  announces,  "The 
Simpsons..."  Only  when  the  camera 
pans  down  to  the  twin  towers  of  a  nucle- 
ar plant  do  we  cotton  on  to  the  idea  that 
those  clouds  may  be  toxic.  Certainly 
Homer  Simpson,  who  works  at  the 
plant,  is  no  model  of  competence.  "This 
place  could  blow  sky-high,"  he  thinks 
when  offered  a  promotion  to  safety  in- 
spector. Where  Bloom  makes  an  august 
tragedy  of  America's  abdication  to  sec- 
ond-rate status,  The  Simpsons  treats  it  as 
a  necessary  comedy.  We've  had  our 
time  on  top.  Let's  just  roll  downhill 
awhile,  take  a  breather.  If  anybody  em- 
bodies the  country's  inability  to  be  mean 
and  lean,  it's  Homer.  "I'm  a  whale,"  he 
moans  as  the  bathroom  scale  reaches 
239  pounds.  His  wife,  Marge,  whose 
tall  blue  hair  tips  like  a  tree,  assures  him 


that  he's  still  her  huggy  bear.  Nights,  they 
ruin  their  eyesight  in  front  of  the  TV  with 
their  offspring,  Bart,  Lisa,  and  baby  Mag- 
gie. It's  a  family  portrait  that  now  stares 
out  at  us  from  a  million  T-shirts. 

It's  amazing  how  swiftly  the  Simp- 
sons have  become  a  national  institution. 
And  the  show's  popularity  keeps  build- 
ing. This  fall  Simpsons  merchandise 
floods  the  stores  as  Fox  pits  the  ■series 
against  Bill  Cosby  on  Thursday  nights. 
Which  is  canny  programming,  consider- 
ing that  blacks  have  adopted  and  adapted 
Bart  as  a  brother,  emblazoning  him  on 
bootleg  T-shirts  as  dreadlocked  Rasta- 
bart.  Nelson  Mandela's  buddy,  etc. 
Cosby's  paternalism  may  be  tired,  even 
with  black  audiences.  The  Simpsons  has 
also  picked  up  political  adherents.  It's 


When  a  comedy  captures  a  country 
as  schism'd  as  ours,  rolling 
across  racial  and  class  lines, 
something  deep  is  being  reached. 


been  applauded  on  the  left  by  Michael 
Kinsley,  on  the  right  by  Dorothy  Rabi- 
nowitz.  To  Rabinowitz,  unraveling  the 
secret  of  the  show's  success  is  a  snap. 
"The  truth  is  that  every  longterm  televi- 
sion success  has  always  been  wholly  un- 
derstandable, the  roots  of  that  success 
obvious.  Viewers'  tastes  hang  on  alto- 
gether graspable  matters  such  as  a  good 
story,  the  appeal  of  a  character,  even — 
dare  one  say  it? — good  writing."  Oh, 
go  ahead,  Dorothy,  dare.  Yet  I  think  she 
trusts  too  much  in  sweet  reason.  When  a 
comedy  captures  a  country  as  schism'd 
as  ours,  rolling  across  racial  and  class 
lines,  something  deeper  and  more  dor- 
mant is  being  reached.  Some  pop  phe- 
nomena aren't  attributable  totally  to 
talent.  Some  partake  of  myth.  Or  at  least 
archetype. 

The  key,  of  course,  is  Bart.  Some 
critics  have  complained  that  the  show 
doesn't  focus  enough  on  his  sister  Lisa, 
who's  smart  and  applies  herself.  Al- 
though she  has  an  impetuous  side,  twirl- 
ing flaming  batons  behind  a  South  Seas 
mask  at  the  school  pageant,  she's  basi- 
cally a  goody-goody.  Bart  is  a  goody- 
baddy.  He  pulls  all  the  standard  pranks. 
He  orders  a  spy  camera  through  the  mail 
and  takes  embarrassing  pics.  He  phones 
the  bar  that  Homer  frequents  and  asks, 
"Is  Al  there... Al  Coholic?"  He  even 


drops  a  cherry  bomb  down  the  toilet. 
"What  can  I  say?  I  got  a  weakness  for 
the  classics."  He's  more  than  the  re- 
sourceful, irrepressible  spirit  of  play. 
He's  America  in  short  pants.  The  Good 
Bad  Boy,  declares  Leslie  A.  Fiedler  in 
No!  In  Thunder,  is  America's  summer- 
time vision  of  itself. 

But  there's  a  sad-sack  aspect  to  Bart, 
which  Groening  and  company  are  care- 
ful not  to  overdo.  Bart  is  far  from  the 
ugly  spectacle  Bloom  deplores  in  upstart 
youth;  he  possesses  shame,  awe,  and  a 
sizable  sense  of  imperfection.  Feelings 
of  inferiority  are  drummed  into  him 
from  above.  Homer  preaches  to  his  son  a 
creed  of  conformity.  He  reminds  him 
that  the  code  of  the  schoolyard  is  "Al- 
ways make  fun  of  those  different  from 
you"  and  "Never  say  anything  unless 
you're  sure  everyone  feels  exactly  the 
same  way  you  do."  School  authorities 
label  him  an  underachiever,  a  future  fail- 
ure— in  short,  a  loser  like  his  father.  But 
Bart,  with  his  shopping-bag  head  and 
fast  mouth,  is  a  born  nonconformist.  He 
belongs  to  the  lonely  ranks  of  the  easily 
bored  and  the  hard  to  fool.  What  makes 
Bart  a  hero,  lifting  him  above  Dennis 
the  Menace  mischief  and  Charlie  Brown 
schleppiness,  is  that  he  hoists  himself 
above  his  limitations.  He  doesn't  choke 
in  the  clutch. 

Beaten  daily  by  the  school  bully,  he 
organizes  a  militia.  (The  episode  quoted 
Patton,  with  an  image  of  boy  soldiers 
marching  across  the  reflection  of  Bart's 
sunglasses.)  Worked  like  a  mule  by  a 
pair  of  peasants,  he  heroically  bursts 
into  French  to  alert  a  gendarme,  nay,  all 
of  France,  to  antifreeze  contamination  in 
their  wine.  ("Vive  le  Bart!!"  proclaims 
the  cover  of  Newsweeque.)  And  with  Li- 
sa's help,  he  hog-ties  their  baby-sitter, 
an  escaped  hoodlum  whose  mug  shot 
appeared  on  "America's  Most  Armed 
and  Dangerous."  The  Simpsons  packs 
just  enough  gunpowder  to  prevent 
these  triumphs  from  being  mere  soap 
bubbles.  They're  daydreams  with  a 
touch  of  trauma. 

The  temptation  for  the  show  as  it  con- 
tinues to  peak  will  be  to  harmonize  Bart 
with  those  bootleg  T-shirts  and  make 
him  a  socially  aware  little  dude.  Re- 
formers always  want  to  hitch  a  ride  on  a 
hit.  It's  suasion  1  hope  the  show  resists 
We  need  our  uneasy  idylls.  They  pro- 
vide a  recreational  base  lor  our  ham- 
pered spirits.  Let  Cosby  build  character. 
Let  Allan  Bloom  just  keep  rollin'  along 
like  Old  Man  River.  From  Huck  Finn  to 
Bart  Simpson  is  a  happy  continuum.  After 
all,  Bart  saved  France.  I  I 
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ith  156  horsepower,  the  24-valve  V6 

Lexus  ES  250  can  hold  its  own  against 

most  other  sports  sedans.  But  what 


makes  the  ES  250  a  truly  patent  force  is  the 
host  of  power  features  pictured  at  right. 


The  New  Lexus  ES  250 

The  Most  Powerful 
Sports  Sedan  Ever  Built 

A  And  because  manv  of  these  features  a 


And  because  many  of  these  features  are 
standard,  the  ES250  is  an  automobile  whose 
value  may  be  its  strongest  asset. 

Power.  Its  what  separates  the  ordinary 
from  the  extraordinary. 

it's  one  more  thing  that 
makes  the  Lexus 


THE      ES250 


ES  250  not  just  a  sports  sedan.  But  the  luxury 
sedan  of  sports  sedans. 


@ 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 
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Want  to  open  up  an  ES  250  on  your  favorite  stretch  of  road?  An  available  power  sunroof  makes  it  easy. 


Closing  up 

your  ES  250  is 

easy,  too.  With 

standard  power 

windows  and 

power  door  locks. 

And  a  standard 

theft-deterrent 

system  is  designed 

to  keep  it  closed 

to  intruders. 


Power  mirrors  for  both  the  right- 
and  left-hand  sides  are  standard. 


>  1990  Lexus.  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A..  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  For  more  information,  see  your  Lexus  dealer  or  call  800-872-5398 . 
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Letter  f rum  Denver 


Neil  and  Sharon  Bush,  far  left, 
at  a  benefit,  were  happy 
Denver  yuppies  for  most  of  the 
eighties.  But  then  "the  Silverado 
thing"  hit  the  fan. 
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How  did  Neil  Bush  buy  so  easily  into  the 

Denver  establishment?  And  why  was  Washington 

so  slow  to  blow  the  whistle  on  Silverado? 

THE  NEIL  BUSH  BAILOUT 

BY  ALAN  FRIEDMAN 


n  the  air-conditioned  comfort  of  the 
exclusive  Denver  Club,  a  few 
blocks  away  from  the  artificial 
flowers,  cheap  industrial  carpeting, 
and  smell  of  new  office  furniture 
that  permeates  Neil  Bush's  twenti- 
eth-floor downtown  suite,  Peggy 
Mackinnon,  the  general  manager  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton's  Colorado  of- 
fice and  an  informal  P.R.  consul- 
tant to  her  friend  Neil,  is  defending 
him  as  best  she  can.  She  solicits 
ketchup  for  her  hamburger  from  one  of 
the  white-gloved  black  waiters  who  pa- 
trol this  haunt  of  old-line  Denver  fam- 
ilies and  new-line  arrivistes,  and  talks 
about  the  human  side  of  the  president's 
son,  the  "nice  guy"  dimensions  of  the 
man  facing  a  raft  of  conflict-of-interest 
charges  stemming  from  his  involvement 
with  Silverado,  the  savings-and-loan 
company  that  crashed  two  years  ago  and 
left  a  $1  billion  tab  for  the  taxpayer. 
"Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  Neil's 
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arrival,"  she  offers,  launching  into  the 
tale  of  how  Neil  came  to  this  boomtown 
on  the  edge  of  the  Rockies  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1980,  having  secured  an  inter- 
view with  the  Amoco  Production  Com- 
pany. He  emerged  from  his  meeting 
with  the  less  than  thrilling  offer  of  a 
$30,000-a-year  job  as  a  trainee  land- 
man, which  meant  for  the  most  part  do- 
ing paperwork  for  the  leasing  and  drill- 
ing of  oil  wells. 

"Neil  got  the  job  offer,  but  then  he 
and  his  wife,  Sharon,  decided  to  head 
for  Wyoming  instead,  to  explore  other 
contacts  he  had,"  recalls  Mackinnon, 
adjusting  her  pearls.  "They  were  only 
about  thirty  minutes  outside  of  Denver, 
driving  toward  the  scrub,  when  Sharon 
began  to  make  faces.  I  don't  think  she, 
with  her  New  England  background,  was 
very  happy  about  what  she  saw  out 
there.  So  they  turned  the  car  around  and 
went  back  to  Denver  and  Neil  took  the 
Amoco  job  and  they  settled  down. " 


I  anticipate  a  remark  now 
about  her  friend's  hubris,  or  the 
way  fluke  decisions  in  the  Colora- 
do scrub  can  change  the  course  of 
one's  life.  But  Mackinnon  is  not  in 
an  ironic  frame  of  mind.  She  thinks 
of  her  friend  Neil  as  a  straight  shoot- 
er, like  herself.  So  she  just  munches 

on  a  French  fry  and  stares  out  the 

huge  picture  window  of  the  club's  din- 
ing room  at  a  clutch  of  semi-vacant  sky- 
scrapers that  were  wrought  by  the  city's 
cabal  of  high-flying  developers  and 
wild-eyed  savings-and-loan  lenders. 
"This  place  is  built  on  a  house  of 
cards,"  moans  Mackinnon,  forgetting 
momentarily  that  it  was  Silverado — with 
Neil  Bush  as  a  director — which  perpe- 
trated more  high-risk  real-estate  and 
speculative  land  deals  than  any  other 
Colorado  bank. 

Ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  Denver, 
Neil  Bush  is  the  city's  most  famous  resi- 
dent, although  for  all  the  wrong  reasons. 
There  is  the  embarrassing  late-Septem- 
ber public  hearing  into  his  affairs,  and 
the  prospect  of  being  named  along  with 
other  ex-directors  of  the  defunct  Silver- 
ado in  a  $200  million  lawsuit.  And  while 
he  may  avoid  criminal  indictment,  a  fed- 
eral grand  jury  is  said  to  be  considering 
charges  of  bank  fraud  against  some  of 
his  former  colleagues.  Neil  himself  has 
had  to  dodge  the  Colorado  Taxpayers  for 
Justice,  a  group  of  ordinary  people  who 
marched  outside  his  office  building  in 
downtown  Denver  bearing  placards  and 
chanting  "Yes,  Neil,  it's  wrong  to 
steal!"  and  "Give  it  back,  Neil!" 

Peggy  Mackinnon  puts  up  a  brave 
front,  but  for  a  friend  and  adviser  to  Neil 
Bush  she  says  some  odd  things.  She  in- 
sists that  Neil  is  "very  open,  very  hon- 
est," but  lets  slip,  albeit  ruefully,  that 
"my  own  in-laws  think  he's  a  crook." 
She  worries  that  Neil  has  been  "using 
profanity  lately,  which  I'm  trying  to  get 
him  away  from." 

By  the  time  I  leave  Mackinnon's  com- 
pany and  step  out  into  the  ninety-degivc 
Denver  afternoon,  the  whole  Neil  Bush 
saga  begins  to  seem  like  a  cross  between 
Samuel  Beckett  and  Monty  Python. 
Mackinnon  herself  says  the  situation  lias 
become  "unreal."  "Neil's  original  ob- 
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THALASSA  II: 

men's  and  ladies' 
18K  and  stainless  steel 
or  all  stainless  steel; 
ladies'  available  with 
optional  diamond  bezel; 
both  available  with 
lizard  strap. 
Men's  model 
shown;  SI 595. 
Women's;  S1495. 
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When  You're  Ready  For 

A:  Superb  Swiss  Watch, 

We  Have  A  Superb  Swiss  Watch 

Ready  For  You. 

Elegance.  Simplicity.  Luxury.  These  are  the  qualities 
we  build  into  every  watch  we  make.  Shown  here, 
the  new  THALASSA  II  collection,  designed  to 
incorporate  the  precision  and  lasting  good  looks 
of  the  finest  Swiss  watches.  Matchless  in  design, 
unsurpassed  for  accuracy,  THALASSA  II  sets  a 
new  standard  for  superb  Swiss  watchmaking. 
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WATCH  CONNECTION      KENJO 
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CHRISTOPHER  CHARLES 

OAK  BROOK  TERRACE,  IL 


Stafford  Flowers,  the  quintessential 
English  botanical,  meets  Sheffield, 
one  of  Spode's  classic  translations 
of  Georgian  silver  in  Fine  Bone 
China.  Two  lovely  Spode 
patterns  of  timeless  elegance. 


Spofce 

Invest  in  the  Original 


But  then  only  Spode  is  Spode. 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  New  York; 
Henry  Birk's,  Minneapolis; 
Byron-Cade,  St.  Louis; 
William  Glen,  Sacramento; 
Suzanne  Roberts,  Dallas. 


FOR  A  VERY  DISCREET 
AND  UNCOMPROMISING  VIEW 
ON  IMPRESSIONIST  AND 
MODERN  MASTERWORKS, 
CALL  DAVID  RAMUS  FINE  ART 
AT  212-980-0015. 
BECAUSE  NOW  MORE  THAN 
EVER,  ACQUIRING  TRULY 
EXCEPTIONAL  ART  TAKES 
THE  EYE  OF  AN  EXPERT. 


DAVID  RAMUS 

PRIVATE    EYE 
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jective,"  she  told  me  with  utter  sincer- 
ity, "was  to  go  into  politics,  but  I  guess 
his  objective  has  now  changed."  In- 
deed, he  doesn't  seem  to  have  a  politi- 
cian's instincts.  His  choice  of  words  is 
unerringly  unfortunate.  For  instance,  he 
admitted  that  the  $100,000  loan  he  ac- 
cepted from  Ken  Good,  a  land  developer 
who  was  his  business  partner  and  later 
one  of  Silverado's  biggest  borrowers, 
was  "an  incredibly  sweet  deal."  Good 
forgave  the  loan  six  years  ago,  but  Neil 
Bush  only  recently  decided  to  declare  it 
on  his  1990  income-tax  return.  The 
"sweet  deal"  gaffe  followed  a  similar 
blooper  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee when  he  acknowledged  that  the 
$100,000  loan  "sounds  a  little  fishy." 

Mackinnon  broke  into  a  laugh  when  I 
told  her  that  Neil's  lawyer  says  the  rea- 
son the  loan  was  canceled  formally  for 
tax  purposes  six  years  after  it  was  actual- 
ly forgiven  was  that  "they  didn't  even 
think  about  it." 

"Politics,"  said  Neil's  friend,  "is  all 
about  favors.  I  mean,  nobody  would 
give  me  a  $100,000  loan.  But  I'm  not 
here  to  pass  judgment." 

If  the  third  son  of  George  and  Barbara 
Bush  has  become  the  reluctant  symbol 
of  America's  $500  billion  savings- 
and-loan  scandal — the  biggest  stickup  in 
U.S.  financial  history — he  appears  to 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  In 
downtown  Denver,  the  consensus  is  that 
while  Neil  Bush  may  be  a  genuinely 
"nice  guy"  he  was  also  an  enthusias- 
tic, albeit  small-time,  player  in  the 
greedy  and  speculative  Far  West  of 
American  finance  that  reigned  supreme 
in  the  1980s. 

During  the  eighties,  Denver  provided 
the  garish  and  shimmering  skyline  for 
the  opening  sequence  of  Dynasty,  the 
TV  serial  about  western  financial  follies. 
Today  the  city  is  a  pale,  if  sun-washed, 
shadow  of  that  once  confident  self,  but 
its  incestuous  political  and  business- 
practices  remain  pretty  much  intact. 
"This  is  a  very  small  state,"  drawls 
Wally  Stealey,  one  of  Colorado's 
shrewdest  political  consultants,  a  sell 
styled  "cowboy  Democrat"  with  wink- 
hair  and  a  whale  of  a  paunch.  "We're 
all  jes'  mixed  together  here  in  one  salt- 
and-pepper  shaker." 

The  salt-and-pepper  shaker  that  is 
Denver  wants  very  much  to  be  a  modern 
metropolis,  but  this  city  of  half  a  million 
people  (the  number  jumps  to  IS  million 
if  outlying  towns  are  included)  is  still,  as 
one  departed  Denverite  puts  it,  "a  cow 
town  with  skyscrapers."  Like  tin-  office 
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The  Dream 
Starts  Here 

Don  Quixote,  the  famous 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  set  out 
on  an  adventure  in  search  of 
the  impossible  dream. 

If  you  dream  of  castles,  Spain 
has  more  than  2,500  of  them 
for  you  to  discover  and  explore. 
Journey  across  the  country  and 
see  Roman  mosaics  preserved 
in  ancient  ruins,  Gothic  spires 
soaring  over  medieval  towns,  and 
experience  the  soothing  sounds 
of  fountains  flowing  through 
Moorish  palaces. 

If  you  dream  of  treasures,  a  visit 
to  the  Prado  in  Madrid  is  a  must. 
There  you'll  find  more  than  7,000 
works  of  fine  art  and  the  largest 
collection  of  Spanish  masters 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

If  you  dream  of  good  food 
and  wine,  you'll  savour  the 
varied  dishes  of  Spain's  regional 
cuisines  from  the  freshest  and 
tastiest  seafood  of  its  many 
shores,  to  the  "cocido"  of  Castille 
and  the  "paella"  of  Valencia, 
which  is  delicately  seasoned  with 
saffron.  Its  world  class  wines  are 
equally  varied  and  delicious. 

Come  to  Spain  where  the 
impossible  dream  comes  true. 

Spain... The  Dream  Never  Ends 


*. 


Everything  Under  the  Sun 

Tourist  Offices  of  Spain: 

New  York:  665  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Los  Angeles:  San  Vicente  Plaza  Bldg.,  8383  Wllshlre  Blvd., 

Suite  960,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90211 
Chicago:  845  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60611 
Miami:  1221  Brickell  Ave.,  Suite  1850,  Miami,  FL  33131 
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The  Joy  in  Every  Moment. 


The  Pure  Pleasure  of  Sterling. 


Sterling  Silver 


The  Eternal 
Element 
of  Style. 


he  Kirk  Stieff  Company  Lunt  Silversmiths  Reed  &  Barton  Silversmiths 

Vallace- International  Silversmiths®  Gorham,  Inc.  Towle  Silversmiths8 

3r  complete  brochures  on  these  and  other  American  made  sterling  products,  call  800-441-4343.  In  America,  'sterling'  signifies 
a  quality  standard  defined  as  92.5%  pure  silver.  The  Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  of  America.  ©  1990  Silver  Information  Center. 
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The  dining  room  is  elegantly  tropical.  The  soft  breath  of  the  evening  breeze  nudges  the  warmth  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  electric  blue  of  the  ocean  shimmers  beyond  the  gleaming  white  sands.  The  meal  is  a  sumptuous  finale  to  a  perfect  day. 
And  it  is  prepared  to  your  personal  taste  in  your  own  kitchen  by  your  very  own  cook.  This  is  the  LaCURE  experience. 

LaCURE  offers  you  a  stunning  selection  of  over  200  luxury  homes  in  the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  and  Florida.  Choose 
one  of  these  superb  villas  for  your  next  vacation.  And  prepare  for  some  great  home  cooking. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  new  68-page  color  brochure.  Or  write  LaCURE  Villas.  11661 
San  Vicente  Boulevard,  Suite  1010,  Los  Angeles,  California  90049.  Telephone  (800)  387-2726  In  Canada  (800)  265-6070. 
Please  enclose  check  for  $5  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

LACURE  /  THE  ABSOLUTE  VACATION 


F  R  A  T  E  L  L    I 
OS  S  E  T  T I 


A  CERTAIN  WORLD  WALKS  IN  ROSSETTI 

601  Madison  Ave.  (57th  St.)  New  York,  10022  (212)-888-5107 
5454  Wisconsin  Ave.  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815(301)-907-7806 


Lencnrnm  uenver 

tower  that  houses  the  United  Bank  of 
Denver,  the  biggest  commercial  bank  in 
the  state,  which  seems  to  symbolize 
Denver's  aesthetic  and  business  values. 
Designed  by  Philip  Johnson  in  the  shape 
of  a  fifty-two-story  rose-colored  cash 
register,  the  building  has  elevators  that 
are  lined  with  marble  slabs,  each  explic- 
itly labeled  as  coming  from  Sicily  or 
Spain.  It  suffered  the  architectural  indig- 
nity in  1985  of  having  a  fourteen-story- 
high  glass  atrium,  also  cash-register- 
shaped,  fastened  onto  it  as  a  bridge  to  an 
adjoining  edifice  that  had  been  designed 
by  I.  M.  Pei  in  the  1950s. 

Indeed,  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Denver  over  the  past  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  are  incredible,  in  some  ways 
more  radical  than  the  modernities 
wrought  in  bombed-out  German  and 
Japanese  cities  during  the  postwar  era. 

The  old  Denver  is  another  matter.  It  is 
typified  by  the  stately  Brown  Palace  Ho- 
tel, an  extraordinary  triangular  structure 
built  of  Colorado  red  granite  in  1892, 
just  before  the  great  Silver  Panic  bank- 
rupted its  backers  the  way  the  real-estate 
crisis  struck  in  the  1980s.  Here  one  finds 
Denver  ladies  taking  their  afternoon  tea 
to  the  strains  of  harp  music  in  a  Victori- 
an atrium  that  sweeps  upward  past  six 
tiers  of  wrought-iron  balconies  to  a 
2,800-square-foot  stained-glass  ceiling. 

The  Old  Guard  of  Denver  likes  to 
meet  for  a  drink  at  the  Brown  Palace  or 
luncheon  at  Ellyngton's,  one  of  the  ho- 
tel's restaurants.  Ellyngton's  is  just  a 
stone's  throw  from  Seventeenth  Street, 
the  Establishment's  financial  district. 
Seventeenth  Street  houses  the  red  brick 
fortress  of  Boettcher  &  Company,  the 
city's  quintessentially  conservative  old 
investment  firm,  as  well  as  the  Ionic- 
columned  Colorado  National  Bank.  The 
old  Denver  used  to  see  all  its  leading 
financiers  ambling  along  Seventeenth 
Street;  Marvin  Davis,  the  wealthy  oilman 
who  left  for  Hollywood  a  few  years  ago, 
would  stand  on  a  corner  chatting  with  hrs 
friends.  And  as  recently  as  the  1960s  the 
chairmen  of  two  large  banks  met  for  lunch 
each  Wednesday  and  amiably  set  interest 
rates  between  themselves. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  how- 
ever, the  Old  Guard  of  Denver  was 
challenged  by  a  renegade  establish- 
ment of  developers,  bankers,  lawyers, 
political  fixers,  and  assorted  influence 
peddlers.  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
newcomers  were  both  highly  visible 
Denver  Jews  who  riled  the  old  Wasp 
crowd  and  may  have  even  triggered  a  bil 
of  anti-Semitism.    Their   names   were 
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Neil  Bush  wanted  to  get  rich  quick 
and  prove  himself  to  his  family. 
And  Denver's  high-flying  developers 
saw  him  coming. 


Norman    Brownstein    and 
Larry  Mizel,  the  former  being 
a  hugely  influential  real-estate 
lawyer  and  political  fund-rais- 
er, mainly  for  pro-Israeli  causes 
and   Democrats   such  as  Gary 
Hart,  and  the  latter  being  a  sup- 
porter of  both  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush.  Mizel  is  the  chair- 
man of  M.D.C.  Holdings,  a  Wall 
Street-listed  company  that  was  a 
major  Silverado  shareholder  and 
the  target  of  a  probe  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

A  year  ago  the  S.E.C.  levied  sanc- 
tions against  M.D.C.  for  failing  to  ac- 
count properly  for  profits  from  several 
land  deals.  M.D.C.  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  transactions  with  Silverado,  including 
selling  it,  between  1984  and  1988, 
5,900  homesites,  hundreds  of  acres  of 
empty  land,  and  more  than  $100  million 
worth  of  mortgage  loans.  M.D.C.  in- 
vested millions  in  Silverado,  mainly  by 
handing  over  speculative  real  estate  such 
as  the  above.  Some  of  these  transactions 
were  alleged  to  be  "daisy  chain" 
deals — a  claim  emphatically  denied  by 
M.D.C. — that  allowed  Silverado  and 
real-estate  developers  to  shunt  semi- 
worthless  real  estate  back  and  forth  at 
inflated  prices  in  order  to  show  a  profit 
on  paper. 

Larry  Mizel,  a  wirehaired  terrier  of  a 
man  with  tousled  gray  hair  and  a  passion 
for  cocktail  parties,  tried  to  buy  control 
of  Silverado  before  the  bank  was  shut 
down  by  federal  regulators  in  December 
1988.  Representative  Henry  Gonzalez, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, said  Mizel's  M.D.C.  was  "inte- 
grally involved"  with  Silverado.  But 
then,  M.D.C.  also  had  extensive  deal- 
ings with  the  California-based  Lincoln 
Savings,  the  thrift  that  crashed  with  a 
$2  billion  price  tag  for  taxpayers,  having 
been  pumped  up  by  the  notorious 
Charles  Keating,  benefactor  of  five  U.S. 
senators  known  as  "the  Keating  Five." 

In  1986,  Mizel  staged  a  luncheon 
fund-raiser  in  Denver  that  honored  Pres- 
ident Reagan  and  raised  a  cool  $1  mil- 


Larry  Mizel  and 
Norman  Brownstein 
[left  and  above,  with 
their  wives)  are  two 
of  the  prominent 
Denver  power  brokers 
and  political  fund- 
raisers who  socialized 
with  Bush. 


lion.  And  as  recently  as  last  December 
he  hosted  another  fund-raiser  that  was 
attended  by  President  Bush,  with  son 
Neil  at  the  head  table,  and,  surprisingly 
enough,  Neil's  former  oil-company  part- 
ner Bill  Walters,  who  was  also  a  top  Sil- 
verado borrower  and  grand  defaulter  and 
whose  dealings  form  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  government's  conflict-of-interest 
charges  against  Neil. 

Denver's  "salt-and-pepper  shaker" 
effect  is  well  illustrated  by  the  interac- 
tion of  the  players  in  the  Silverado  affair 
and  their  associates.  Norman  Brown- 
stein, a  friend  of  former  junk-bond  king 
Mike  Milken's,  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber, along  with  Larry  Mizel,  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Capital  Access,  a  Washington 
trade  association  and  lobbying  group  for 
junksters.  Brownstein  is  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  Mizel's  M.D.C,  for 
whom  Milken's  Drexel  Burnham  Lam- 
bert raised  $700  million  in  junk  bonds, 
and  his  firm  has  at  times  represented 
both  Ken  Good  and  Bill  Walters. 
Brownstein  serves  as  a  trustee  of  several 
of  Ken  Good's  private  trusts  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Good's  Florida 
real-estate  business  until  earlier  this 
year.  From  1983  until  1988,  when  Sil- 
verado was  seized  by  the  government, 
Brownstein' s  law  firm  did  work  on  a  se- 
ries of  real-estate-loan  transactions  for 
Silverado.  The  firm  meanwhile  earned 
$2.2  million  in  fees  from  1984  to  1988 
thanks  to  M.D.C. 

In    August,    state    investigators 


launched  a  probe  into  improper 
campaign  contributions  alleged- 
ly made  by  M.D.C.  executives 
at  the  local  and  national  levels 
by    laundering    the    money 
through  some  of  the  company's 
subcontractors,   who  then   sub- 
mitted  phony   bills   to   M.D.C. 
and  were  reimbursed.  The  sub- 
contractors say  they  were  forced 
by  M.D.C.  to  make  the  payments 
or  lose  M.D.C.   business.   All  of 
this  occurred  at  a  time  when  Silver- 
ado  and   M.D.C.    owned   a   prime 
877-acre  parcel  of  land  that  straddles 
the  planned  main  access  road  to  Den- 
ver's new  $2.9  billion  airport,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  campaign  contributions 
were  to  encourage  politicians  to  make 
sure  the  new  airport  used  the  land. 

M.D.C.  denies  this  and  claims  it  is 
conducting  its  own  investigation  of  the 
laundered  contributions,  but  according 
to  The  Denver  Post  Mizel  "acts  as  if  he 
is  bulletproof  because  he  raises  so  much 
money  for  Republicans  in  power."  In- 
deed, Mizel's  political  clout  was  sym- 
bolized on  a  Saturday  morning  two  years 
ago  when  Denver  mayor  Federico  Pena, 
Colorado  governor  Roy  Romer,  U.S. 
Senators  Tim  Wirth  and  Bill  Armstrong, 
and  State  Senate  president  Ted  Strick- 
land all  gathered  at  an  east-Denver  syna- 
gogue to  celebrate ...  the  Bar  Mitzvah  of 
Mizel's  thirteen-year-old  son,  Cheston. 

How  did  Neil  Bush  fit  into  the  "salt- 
and-pepper  shaker"  atmosphere  of 
contemporary  Denver?  Pretty  well,  it 
appears.  Never  mind  that  his  own  law- 
yer now  says  that  "Neil  had  trouble 
understanding  the  difference  between 
accounting  methods  used  at  Silverado. 
He  never  did  understand  all  that  finan- 
cial stuff."  When  Bush  arrived  in  Den- 
ver he  was  welcomed  with  open  arms. 
Marvin  Buckels,  a  senior  executive  at 
the  parent  company  of  Bank  Western ,  one 
of  the  few  well-managed  thrifts,  is  as 
conservative  a  banker  as  they  come.  He 
points  out  that  Neil  Bush  "didn't  have  a 
business  reputation;  he  had  a  name." 
Buckels  says  Neil  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  sharks.  "He  was  the  darling 
of  the  young,  yuppie  social  set,  the  local 
charity-ball  set.  He  and  his  wife  both  pho- 
tographed well  at  cocktails."  Neil  and 
Sharon's  set  included  the  Brownsteins, 
the  Walterses,  the  Goods,  and  several 
leading  "up-and-comers"  in  town. 

When  Neil  withdrew  last  year  from 
JNB  Exploration,  the  oil  company  he- 
had  formed  in  l*)X3,  he  moved  tempo- 
rarily  into  offices  at   Norman   Brown- 
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Wendy  Gazelle,  actress. 


seriously  casual  shoes 
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stein's  law  firm.  When  Nei!  bought  a  new 
$550,000  house  in  the  exclusive  Cherry 
Hills  section  of  Denver  last  fall ,  he  bought 
it  from  a  company  then  controlled  by  Mi- 
zel's  M.D.C.  Last  December,  Neil  and 
Sharon  were  spotted  arriving  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brown- 
stein  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Mizel  at 
Collector's  Choice,  a  tony  party  to  bene- 
fit the  Denver  Art  Museum.  Friends  say 
the  joint  arrival  was  a  mere  coincidence, 
but  in  any  case  the  Brownsteins  and  the 


ever."  Phipps  recalls  Good  coming  to 
him  with  a  series  of  proposals  in  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties.  "He  was  in 
default  then  and  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
He  had  a  turkey  piece  of  land  out  by  the 
County  Line  Road,  a  thousand  acres. 
Good  said  I  could  take  over  his  position 
and  he'd  reward  me  with  some  cash  and 
then  take  over  a  problem  property  I  had 
myself.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  old 
switcheroo.  My  problem  was  that  I  was 
just  too  well  known  for  switcheroo 


"Neil's  original  objective" says  a  friend, 
"was  to  go  into  politics,  but  I  guess  his  objective 
has  now  changed." 


Mizels  are  very  much  a  part 
of  the  company  Neil  began 
to  keep  shortly  after  he  and 
Sharon   turned   their   car 
around  in  1980  and  decided 
to  settle  in  Denver.   Neil 
wanted  to  get  rich  quick  and 
prove  himself  to  his  family. 
And  Denver's  high-flying 
developers  saw  him  coming. 

Bill  Walters  and  Kenneth 
Good,  both  former  clients  of  Norman 
Brownstein's  firm,  were  the  original  in- 
vestors in  JNB  Exploration,  which 
drilled  thirty  dry  holes  before  Neil 
pulled  out.  Walters,  who  at  one  time 
claimed  his  net  worth  was  $200  million 
and  whose  supposedly  poverty-stricken 
default  is  somewhat  in  question  now  that 
he  has  been  found  to  be  living  in  the  lap 
of  luxury  in  Southern  California — in 
houses  registered  in  his  wife's  name — 
was  Mr.  Magic  in  Denver.  Good,  whose 
Dynasty-style  tastes  led  him  to  build  a 
$10  million  mansion  with  an  indoor  ten- 
nis court,  was  another  high  roller.  An 
Aspen-based  friend  of  Good  and  Walters 
remembers  that  the  two  were  once 
$100,000  apart  on  a  property  Walters 
was  buying  from  Good.  "They  settled 
the  difference  in  a  Las  Vegas  casino 
when  Good  suggested  they  just  cut  a 
deck  of  cards  for  the  money." 

Lawrence  Phipps  III,  the  bespectacled 
fifty-six-year-old  scion  of  one  of  Den- 
ver's oldest  old-money  families  (his 
grandfather  worked  with  Andrew  Carne- 
gie and  J.  P.  Morgan  when  U.S.  Steel 
was  put  together  in  1901 ,  and  his  family 
used  to  own  the  Denver  Broncos),  scoffs 
at  people  like  Good  and  Walters.  "They 
weren't   Seventeenth   Street.    Never 


Bush's  colleagues  testify: 
Bill  Walters,  his  partner  and  a  Silverado 
borrower;  Michael  Wise,  former 
Silverado  chairman;  Kenneth  Good, 
who  forgave  the  $100,000  loan. 


deals."  The  deal  wouldn't  have  been  il- 
legal, but  the  genteel  Phipps  showed 
Ken  Good  the  door. 

By  1985,  when  Bush  was  offered  a 
spot  on  the  Silverado  board  by  Mi- 
chael Wise,  the  company's  chair- 
man, the  Denver  real-estate  market  was 
heading  for  collapse,  and  nearly  a  third 
of  downtown  office  space  was  vacant. 
But  Silverado  was  continuing  to  lend, 
sometimes  on  condition  that  borrowers 
take  out  an  extra-large  loan  and  reinvest 
part  of  the  money  in  the  bank  by  using  it 
to  buy  stock.  This  helped  to  bankrupt 
some  of  the  loan-for-stock  land  specula- 
tors, while  it  artificially  inflated  Silvera- 
do's net  worth,  even  though  with  the 
bank's  own  money. 

A  friend  of  Bill  Walters,  who  was 
able  to  ride  out  the  local  recession  only 
by  teaming  up  with  Silverado  on  more 
than  $200  million  worth  of  deals,  de- 
scribes Neil's  role  on  the  board  as 
"strictly  window  dressing,"  but  the  Of- 


fice of  Thrift  Supervision  in  Washington 
has  accused  him  of  more  than  that.  Neil 
will  have  to  respond  in  public  to  the 
charge  that  while  a  Silverado  director  be- 
tween August  1985  and  August  1988  he 
voted  rather  than  abstained  on  Silverado 
loans  to  Walters  that  totaled  $106  mil- 
lion. Walters  was  financing  Neil's  JNB 
business  at  the  time,  both  as  a  direct 
investor  and  by  way  of  a  $1 .75  million 
line  of  credit  from  the  Cherry  Creek 
National  Bank,  which  he  controlled. 
(This  August,  Cherry  Creek  itself  was 
declared  insolvent  and  sold.  Federal 
regulators  attributed  the  bank's  wreck- 
age to  problems  stemming  from  the 
Walters  era.) 

The  second  charge  against  Bush  is  that 
in    1986   he    lobbied    Silverado   for   a 
$900,000  line  of  credit  for  Ken  Good 
that  would  have  directly  benefited 
an  oil  venture  in  Argentina  he  and 
Good  were  planning. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  se- 
rious charge  is  that  in  December 
1986  Silverado  allowed  Ken 
Good  to  default  on  $1 1  million  in 
loans  and  make  only  a  $3  million 
cash  payment  to  the  bank  to  settle. 
While  Neil  Bush  didn't  vote  on  this 
transaction,  he  did  sit  in  on  the 
board  meeting  in  which  it  took 
place,  and  he  somehow  neglected  to 
mention  to  his  fellow  Silverado  directors 
that  Good  had  meanwhile  offered  him 
another  $3  million  in  investment  in  his 
oil  company.  Neil's  lawyer  argues  that 
"the  information  wasn't  material."  A 
little  over  a  year  later,  however,  Neil's 
ties  to  Good  expanded  when  he  joined 
the  board  of  Gulfstream,  Good's  Florida 
real-estate  company. 

Neil  Bush  claims  today  that  he  never 
traded  on  his  name  in  the  incestuous 
world  of  Denver  business.  He  even 
claims  he  employed  something  he  calls 
the  Smith  Smell  Test  to  evaluate  wheth- 
er a  deal  would  be  offered  to  him  if  his 
name  were  Neil  Smith  rather  than  Bush. 
But  he  clearly  enjoyed  being  the  vice 
president's  son,  and,  if  one  listens  to  Jim 
Nesland,  his  lawyer,  he  doesn't  mind 
being  a  son  of  the  president,  either. 

"I'll  give  you  an  example  of  what 
Neil  is  like,"  says  Nesland,  a  slick 
South  Dakotan  who  describes  himself  as 
a  "loner"  and  walks  with  a  swagger  that 
matches  his  western  roots.  "We  were 
walking  from  the  White  House  across 
Lafayette  Park  a  few  months  ago  and 
suddenly  Neil  stopped  and  began  chat 
ting  with  ordinary  people  lor  thirty  or 
forty  minutes.  (Continued  on  page  109) 
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(Continued  from  page  100)  He  ap- 
proached them  and  said,  'Hi!  I'm  the 
president's  son.  Nice  to  meet  you!'  He's 
just  really  friendly." 

Neil  may  be  friendly,  but  then,  so 
were  the  savings-and-loan  regulators  at 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  the  regional  regulators  charged 
with  monitoring  Silverado.  Although  the 
F.H.L.B.  found  a  horrendous  situation 
as  early  as  1986-87  and  imposed  stiff 
conditions  on  Silverado,  it  has  been  al- 


an  urgent  request  in  late  October  from 
the  Colorado  state  S&L  commissioner  to 
seize  the  thrift  immediately.  Silverado 
had  been  officially  bust  since  August, 
with  a  $62  million  negative  net  worth 
and  $198  million  in  previously  undis- 
closed losses. 

Mowbray,  who  was  subpoenaed  to 
testify  in  front  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  after  refusing  to  appear  vol- 
untarily, said  he  could  not  remember 
who  in  Washington  made  the  call.  In  the 


Mowbray's  failed  memory  has  been  described 
as  the  Silverado  equivalent  of  the  erased  eighteen 
minutes  on  the  Watergate  tapes. 


leged  that  the  presence  of  Neil  Bush 
on  the  board  caused  them  to  go  easy. 
James  Moroney,  a  former  supervisory 
analyst  at  the  F.H.L.B.,  claimed  last 
year  that  Silverado  was  insolvent  as  far 
back  as  1986.  He  said  his  district  superi- 
ors' concern  about  Neil  Bush  "was  a 
material  part  of  unconscionable  delays 
in  taking  over  Silverado." 

One  man  who  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  this  is  Kermit  Mowbray,  the 
former  president  of  the  Topeka  branch 
of  the  F.H.L.B.  So  good  were  relations 
between  Mowbray's  regulatory  agency 
and  Silverado  that  Silverado  chairman 
Mike  Wise,  who  also  hailed  from  Kan- 
sas, was  named  to  the  F.H.L.B.  board. 

Seated  in  the  living  room  of  his  mod- 
est two-story  house  in  Topeka,  Mow- 
bray insists  he  has  never  met  Neil  Bush. 
Acutely  sensitive  to  criticism  that  he  was 
lax  in  his  dealings  with  Silverado,  Mow- 
bray, who  was  fired  as  F.H.L.B.  presi- 
dent shortly  after  Silverado  was  closed 
in  December  1988,  vehemently  denies 
that  Bush's  presence  on  the  board  of  the 
Denver  thrift  had  anything  to  do  with 
"what  we  did  or  did  not  do."  Neil  Bush 
had  resigned  from  Silverado  in  August 
1988,  explaining  later  that  since  the  thrift 
was  under  regulatory  scrutiny  "I  didn't 
want  the  regulators  to  feel  my  presence  on 
the  board  would  have  any  impact  on  their 
progress  going  forward." 

Mowbray  became  famous  in  this  story 
when  he  testified  under  oath  last 
June  that  officials  in  Washington 
had  phoned  his  office  with  orders  to  wait 
for  forty-five  days  in  1988 — until  aftei 
Election  Day — before  closing  down  Sil- 
verado. The  delay  was  ordered  despite 


Kermit  Mowbray, 

the  federal 

regulator 

monitoring 

Silverado, 

doesn't  remember 

who  asked  that 

the  S&L  not  be 

shut  down  until 

after  the  elections. 


event,  he  forwarded  the  recommenda- 
tion that  Silverado  be  placed  into  receiv- 
ership just  one  day  after  George  Bush 
was  elected  president. 

The  gray-haired  fifty-six-year-old 
Mowbray  seems  worn  down  by  all  the 
talk  of  lawyers,  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  Neil  Bush.  Clad  in  a  blue-and- 
green  checked  shirt  and  khaki  trousers, 
he  serves  up  a  mug  of  coffee,  tells  Jock, 
his  large  black  poodle,  to  keep  quiet, 
and  settles  back  onto  a  couch,  looking 
wary,  skeptical,  and  nervous.  His  recol- 
lection is  that  the  call  from  Washington 
was  taken  by  one  of  his  senior  aides  and 
that  he  accepted  the  request  for  a  delay 
at  "face  value." 

Mowbray,  whose  failed  memory  has 
been  described  by  some  as  the  Silverado 
equivalent  of  the  erased  eighteen  min- 
utes of  White  House  tape  recordings  in 
the  Watergate  saga,  recollects  that  the 
call  came  in  late  October.  His  other  rec- 
ollections about  what  he  was  doing  in 
late  October  1988  are  anything  but 
fuzzy:  he  remembers  spending  a  couple 
of  days  at  a  meeting  of  bankers  in  Bos- 
ton, then  going  with  his  wife  to  Honolu- 
lu for  three  days  of  vacation  just  before 
the  start  of  the  Hawaii  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  Institutions,  and 


later  returning  to  Kansas  and  being  hos- 
pitalized for  knee  surgery.  But  he  says 
the  call  from  Washington,  which  came 
just  before  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  was 
taken  by  a  supervisory  agent.  Wouldn't 
the  aide  have  poked  his  head  into  Mow- 
bray's office  and  told  him  about  a  call  of 
such  importance?  "He  might  have." 
And  wouldn't  he  have  mentioned  whom 
the  call  came  from?  "He  might  have." 
And  was  the  call  an  innocent  bureaucratic 
matter  or  part  of  a  political  cover-up? 
Mowbray  shuffles  restlessly  on  the  sofa 
and  then  allows  that '  'there  is  the  possibil- 
ity that  somebody  in  Washington  request- 
ed we  hold  off  to  protect  somebody  lower 
down."  And  did  that  happen?  "It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  was  politically  motivated,  but 
I  still  believe  it  was  not,"  he  insists. 

Aside  from  the  burning  question  of 
whether  anyone  in  Washington  tried  to 
cover  up  the  extent  of  the  Silverado 
mess  until  after  the  1988  presidential 
election,  the  other  lingering  political 
question  is  whether  anyone  in  Washing- 
ton tipped  off  officials  at  Silverado  that 
the  government  was  planning  to  step  in 
on  December  9,  1988.  S&L  regulators 
last  year  asked  the  Justice  Department 
to  investigate  allegations  that  Stuart 
Root,  who  headed  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  might  have 
given  advance  word  of  the  seizure  to 
Silverado.  Root  has  denied  doing  so. 
Kermit  Mowbray  says  he  has  no  idea  if 
the  Silverado  gang  was  alerted  that  the 
Feds  were  about  to  shut  them  down, 
but  he  is  aware  of  concern  that  some- 
one may  have  done  just  that. 

Confusion,  conflict-of-interest 
charges,  and  a  lack  of  total  recall: 
these  are  the  ingredients  of  the  all- 
American  mystery  that  has  wrecked  Neil 
Bush's  tenth  Denver  summer.  And 
while  Saddam  Hussein  has  taken  the 
public's  mind  off  Silverado  and  the  S&L 
crisis  temporarily,  there  are  few  who 
think  the  issue  will  just  go  away,  espe- 
cially since  midterm  elections  are  com- 
ing up  in  November. 

What  did  Neil  Bush  know  about  the 
concept  of  conflict  of  interest  and  when 
did  he  know  it?  Who  made  the  call  from 
Washington  that  delayed  the  seizure  of 
Silverado  until  just  after  George  Bush 
was  elected  president,  and  was  it  mere 
bureaucracy  or  a  bona  fide  cover-up? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be 
found  in  the  corridors  of  Washington, 
but  they  are  just  as  likely  to  lie  in  the 
great  expanse  of  the  American  heart- 
land, in  proud  old  cow  towns  with 
names  like  Denver  and  Topeka.  □ 
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The   banana  republic 


denim  jean  is  luxury  made  simple  and  blue.  From  the 


finest,  American-grown  cotton,  we've  woven  a  denim 


fabric  that  brings  suppleness  to  durability.  To  en- 


sure that  its  color  is  full-bodied,  that  it  will  age  with 


authority,  we  use  natural  indigo  dyes  and  dip  our 


fabric  up  to  six  separate  times.  From  all  this  we  have 


shaped  the  Banana  Republic  jean.  Two  basics  for  men, 


two  basics  for  women.  Each  in  its  own  way  a  study  in 


comfort.  And  each  a  small  luxury  in  indigo  blue. 
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taur,  our  brightest  light, 
and  he  is  avoiding  me.  Or 
so,  at  least,  it  would  seem: 
John  Updike  and  I  were 
supposed  to  get  together  at 
the  photographer's  studio 
after  his  sitting;  I'm  five 
minutes  early,  and  Updike 
is  gone.  Maybe  one  portrait  a  day  is  all 
he  can  stand. 

"He  said  to  meet  him  at  three  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  by  the  Bran- 
cusis,"  the  photographer  tells  me. 
"Was  it  the  Modern  or  the  Met?  The 
Modern.  I  think  he's  scared  of  you." 

'The    Brancusis?" 
I  say. 

"He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
good  mood,  though," 
says  the  photographer. 

Rabbit,  run?  After 
dashing  uptown  and  cir- 
cling the  second-floor 
galleries,  I  finally  come 
face-to-face  with  the  au- 
thor, trim  and  natty  in  an 
olive  summer  suit  and 
paisley  tie.  It  is  a  famous 
face,  albeit  one  that  has 
filled  somewhat  with 
age,  the  elfin  features 
grown  slightly  bleached 
and  blurred.  The  nose  is 
as  beaky  as  ever.  The  fa- 
mous mop-top  haircut  is 
gray-white,  trimmed 
banker-close  around  the 
sides;  the  much-written- 
about  psoriasis  has  de- 
posited a  faint  snowfall 
of  desquamated  flakes 
around  his  collar.  The 
teeth,  which  have  caused 
him  such  well-chronicled  woe,  are  snag- 
gled  and  ocher.  A  great  writer  radiates 
his  worldview:  one  can't  help  giving 
John  Updike  the  same  kind  of  inspection 
he  has  applied  to  himself  and  others.  Yet 
in  person  the  man  is  as  contradictory  as 
his  work — handsome  and  homely,  the 
very  figure  of  wary  gaiety. 

The  paradoxes  of  John  Updike  are 
high  and  low.  He  is  at  once  philosopher 
king  and  yokel,  husband  and  faun,  ge- 
nius and  yeoman.  In  a  greater  country 
than  ours,  such  a  brilliant  yet  accessible 
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REQUIEM  FOR  RABBIT 


Rabbit  is  dead, 
and  Americas  dying, 

but  John  Updike, 
the  bard  of  suburbia, 

still  finds  poetry 

in  the  wreckage 

BY  JAMES  KAPLAN 


Looking  Updike:  The  author  today,  closing  the 
book  on  Harry  Angstrom,  a.k.a.  Rabbit. 


writer  of  novels,  short  stories,  criticism, 
and  poetry  would  be  a  laureate,  a  cultur- 
al figure  at  least  as  widely  revered  as 
Tom  Cruise.  But  it  is  essential  to  Up- 
dike's art  that  he  pass  as  a  common  citi- 
zen, and  that  he  can  imagine  no  greater 
country  than  America — this  America, 
now,  here.  Last  summer  my  wile  and 
infant  son  and  I,  on  our  way  to  Maine. 


stopped  for  dinner  at  the  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  Howard  Johnson's:  the 
kind  of  place  where  young  couples  with 
babies,  having  no  sensible  alternatives, 
stop.  And  there,  across  the  dining  room, 
was  Updike,  in  a  booth  with  his  hand- 
some gray-haired  wife,  eating  the  roast- 
turkey  special.  Unaccosted  by  the 
clientele,  of  course.  And,  from  the  looks 
of  it.  enjoying  that  stringy  HoJo  turkey. 
Of  course,  maybe  he  was  doing  re- 
search. Rabbit  at  Rest,  Updike's  thirty- 
ninth  book  in  not  quite  as  many  years, 
and  the  close  of  the  Rabbit  tetralogy,  is  a 
portrait  of  fast-food,  big-highway  Amer- 
ica at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  life 
of  its  eponymous  hero, 
Harry  "Rabbit"  Ang- 
strom. It  is  a  slick,  for- 
bidding landscape,  a 
vista  out  of  Richard  Es- 
tes,  one  which,  by  com- 
parison, makes  the  late- 
fifties  Pennsylvania 
countryside  of  Rabbit, 
Run  resemble  a  painting 
by  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 
There  were  two  se- 
quels to  that  first  install- 
ment, one  per  decade:  In 
the  late  sixties  (Rabbit 
Redux),  Rabbit  was 
snared  in  reefer  and  radi- 
cal politics.  And  sex.  In 
the  late  seventies  (Rab- 
bit Is  Rich),  the  burden 
was  money.  And  sex. 
Now,  in  Rabbit  at  Rest, 
Updike  takes  on  sex's 
counterpart,  death. 
In  this  dark  novel — 
perhaps  Updike's  dark- 
est— Rabbit  has  grown 
old  (although  he  is  only  fifty-seven,  a 
year  younger  than  the  author)  and  fat, 
his  arteries  clogged,  his  belly  stuffed 
with  America's  junkiest  provender. 
Food  no  longer  tastes  very  good  to  him, 
yet.  semi-retired  from  his  Toyota  dealer 
ship,  and  splitting  his  year  between  Ins 
Pennsylvania  home  and  a  Florida  condo, 
he  has  little  to  do  besides  eat  and  play 
golf.  Only  the  mastery  of  Updike  could 
enliven  such  an  unpromising  scenario, 
making  us  care  equally  about  this  un- 
spiritual  hero  and  the  comfortable,  ho 
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mogenized,  soulless  land  he  lives  in. 
"Food  to  the  indolent  is  poison,  not  sus- 
tenance," reads  one  of  the  novel's  epi- 
graphs (from  Life  and  Times  of  Freder- 
ick Douglass),  and  the  quotation  has 
cautionary  force,  as  do  the  book's  three 
chapter  titles:  "FL,"  "PA,"  and 
"MI,"  the  first  two  standing  for  states 
of  the  Union,  the  last  for  the  technical 
name  of  a  catastrophic  bodily  event.  The 
whiff  of  American  decline  is  unavoid- 
able— with  our  minds  ever  more  lulled 
by  entertainments,  our  religious  back- 
bone softened,  and  flat-bellied  Japanese 
buying  us  up  left  and  right,  has  our  indo- 
lence overtaken  us  at  last? 

Over  tea  in  the  museum  coffee  shop, 
the  small  talk  put  to  rest,  I  ask  Updike 
if  he  thinks  God  has  ceased  smiling  on 
America,  just  as  America  has  by  and 
large  lost  touch  with  God:  after  all,  the 
Deity,  so  much  a  presence  in  his  early 
work,  is  curiously  absent  in  Rabbit 
at  Rest. 

"Yes,  He  has  been  kind  of  phased 
out,  hasn't  He,"  Updike  says.  For  all 
his  self-proclaimed  nervousness,  he  has 
an  Olympian  serenity  about  him,  a  faint- 
ly chilly  jolliness.  "It  was  surprising  to 
me  too.  It  might  be  that  the  will  to  be- 
lieve is  an  aspect  of  our  vitality,  and  as 
vitality  ebbs,  so  does  faith.  I  was  some- 
what dispirited  when  I  wrote  the  book — 
I  had  chest  pains,  and  my  mother  was 
crumbling  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the 
charms  of  doing  these  Rabbit  books  at 
ten-year  intervals  is  that  not  only  does 
the  character  change,  but  so  does  the 
country,  and  the  writer.  So  maybe  it's 
hard  to  separate  the  country's  decline 
from  one's  own. 

"But  I  also  think  that  to  a  great  de- 
gree God  has  gone  out  of  the  world. 
And,  yes,  we've  certainly  lost  the  na- 
tional prominence  we  were  handed  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it's  all  relative, 
isn't  it.  I'd  rather  be  an  American  than 
an  Ethiopian.  In  fact,  I'd  rather  be  an 
American  than  anything." 

I  ask  Updike  if  he  had  any  qualms 
about  finishing  off  his  most  famous 
character. 

"Somewhere  around  the  time  I  was 
writing  the  third  book,"  he  says,  "it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  I  went  beyond  four 
the  series  might  turn  into  a  kind  of  run- 
ning joke.  Rabbit,  Run  and  The  Centaur 
were  meant  to  be  contrasting  works,  but 
maybe,  in  spite  of  me,  Rabbit  has  be- 
come the  Centaur.  It's  the  way  I  see  men's 
lives.  We  go  from  rabbits  to  horses." 

Rabbit  Angstrom  has  always  been  the 
most  conventionally  masculine  of  Up- 


dike's male  characters:  a  horny,  grouchy, 
not  especially  articulate  ex-jock  who 
nonetheless  (it's  unavoidable  in  Updike) 
possesses  an  exquisite  sensibility  and  an 
eclectic  range  of  interests — in  science 
and  space  travel  and  American  history 
and  the  Dalai  Lama,  for  example.  This 
is  one  gruff  Pennsylvanian  who,  we 
sense,  if  drawn  out,  might  pass  muster  at 
a  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  cocktail 
party. 

But  even  though  Updike's  other  he- 
roes often  seem,  well,  intensely  Up- 
dikey,  it  would  be  unfair  to  identify 
Rabbit  precisely  with  his  creator.  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  wholly  satisfying  of  the 
writer's  fictional  concoctions,  a  rough, 
unruly,  thoroughly  amerikanisch  charac- 
ter who  often  appears  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  rebelling  against  his  monumentally 
civilized  author.  Harry  Angstrom  is  Up- 
dike's homegrown  version  of  Leopold 
Bloom:  an  Every- American,  amiable  on 
the  surface,  but  deeply  suspicious,  infi- 
nitely selfish.  Sex  is  constantly  on  his 
mind.  A  wayward  husband  to  his  wife, 
Janice,  and  an  irritable  father  to  his  lost 
son,  Nelson,  whom  he  suspects  of  being 


cle  of  some   sort  has  been  reached. 
In  the  parade, 

[Rabbit's]  head  aches  under  the  pressure 
cooker  of  the  tall  top  hat.  The  greenhouse 
effect,  he  thinks.  The  hole  in  the  ozone. 
When  the  ice  in  Antarctica  goes,  we'll  all 
be  drowned.  Scanning  the  human  melt  for 
the  glint  of  a  familiar  face,  Harry  sees  in- 
stead a  beer  can  being  brazenly  passed 
back  and  forth,  the  flash  of  an  awkward 
child's  earnest  spectacles,  a  faceted  big 
earring  in  the  lobe  of  a  Hispanic-looking 
girl.  Along  the  march  he  noticed  a  few 
black  faces  in  the  crowd,  as  cheerful  and 
upholding  as  the  rest,  and  some  Orien- 
tals— an  adopted  Vietnamese  orphan,  a 
slender  Filipino  wife.  .  .  .  Harry's  eyes 
burn  and  the  impression  giddily — as  if  he 
has  been  lifted  up  to  survey  all  human  his- 
tory— grows  upon  him,  making  his  heart 
thump  worse  and  worse,  that  all  in  all  this 
is  the  happiest  fucking  country  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 


T 


"I  just  felt,  even  in  those 
two  years  at  The  New  Yorker, 
that  New  York  is  some  big  machine 
for  whittling  you  down  to  size." 


gay,  Rabbit  is  a  kind  of  Ur-Homer 
Simpson,  with  actual  imaginative  depth. 
And  now  an  astounding  thing  has  hap- 
pened. Over  the  course  of  the  four 
books,  Updike's  mandarin  style  has 
grown  simpler  and  more  direct,  as  Rab- 
bit's voice  has  slowly  deepened  from 
that  of  a  wise  (but  not  too  smart)  hick  of 
a  young  man  to,  in  Rabbit  at  Rest,  that 
of  a  deeply  uneasy  paterfamilias.  Close 
readers  of  Updike  will  recognize  an  ee- 
rie similarity  between  the  speech  pat- 
terns of  the  latter-day  Harry  Angstrom 
and  those  of  the  writer's  own  father,  in 
the  stories,  as  well  as  those  of  George 
Caldwell — the  high-school  teacher 
modeled  on  the  late  Wesley  Updike — 
in  The  Centaur.  In  the  third  chapter  of 
Rabbit  at  Rest,  Harry  marches  as  Uncle 
Sam  in  a  Fourth  of  July  parade;  Updike 
has  written,  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
of  his  father  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  high-Hying  son  has  made  peace 
with  the  plodding  parent.  A  full  cir- 


ea  once  more,  several  weeks  later, 
this  time  at  Schrager  and  Rubell's 
Royalton  hotel,  located  portentously 
enough,  for  the  subject  at  hand,  across 
the  street  from  the  Algonquin  and  down 
the  block  from  the  offices  of  The  New 
Yorker.   John   Updike 
used  to  report  to  those 
offices  daily  from  1955 
to  1957,  when  he  was  a 
staff  writer  for  the 
magazine,   a  young 
husband   living   in  a 
Manhattan  still  pos- 
sessed of  a  now  van- 
ished grace  and  ameni- 
ty,  the  romance  of 
departing  steamers.  Up- 
dike, however,  is  not  of  a  nostalgic  bent. 
He  has  a  tireless  eye;  he  loves  new  scenes. 
The  Royalton,  with  its  slick  surfaces  and 
vacant,  pretty  boys  and  girls,  delights 
him.  We  settle  into  the  least  aggressive- 
looking  chairs  in  the  lobby,  and  a  black- 
suited  waitress  with  a  tiny  gold  nostril 
ring  takes  our  order. 

"God,  I  can't  take  my  eyes  off 
her,"  Updike  says  as  she  leaves.  "She 
was  obviously  cloned  in  the  year  1999 
from  the  most  beautiful  Swedish  wom- 
an on  earth." 

Along  with  his  first  wife  and  two 
young  children,  he  left  employment  and 
the  city  in  1957  for  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Boston's  North  Shore,  deter- 
mined to  make  it  as  a  freelance  writer. 
Soon  there  were  two  more  children.  Up- 
dike never  looked  back.  He  had  been 
both  excited  and  frightened  by  Manhat- 
tan: "I  just  felt,  even  in  those  two  years 
of  working  for  The  New  Yorker,  that 
New  York  is  some  big  machine  for  whit- 
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tling  you  down  to  size.  And  in  a  town 
where  so  many  people  write,  or  are 
agents,  or  are  in  the  book  business,  it 
would've  been  hard  for  me  to  develop 
the  sense  of  privacy  or  naive  self-exploi- 
tation that  a  fiction  writer  perhaps  needs. 

"If  you  move  away  from  New  York, 
you  achieve  a  certain — I  wouldn't  say 
grandeur,  but  you  become  somewhat  in- 
teresting to  people  who  live  here.  Be- 
cause most  of  the  people  here  can't 
imagine  living  anywhere  else.  It's  like  I 
came  from  Antarctica,  you  know,  that 
I'd  spent  seven  years  in  an  igloo  or 
something  heroic  by  living  outside  of 
New  York.  It  was  easier  for  me,  given 
my  shyness  or  whatever,  to  function  far 
from  New  York  and  just  mail  the  manu- 
scripts down.  It's  a  way  of  being  a  bit  of 
a  scaredy-cat.  I  was  an  only  child,  and 
they're  somewhat  sheltered  from  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  childhood  knocks. 

"The  New  Yorker  was  a  somewhat 
paternal  organization,  and  they  had  tak- 
en a  shine  to  me.  I  somehow  had  the 
sensation  that  they  wouldn't  let  me  fall 
very  far.  I  could  go  back  to  New  York 
and  write  Talk  of  the  Town.' 

He  didn't  have  to.  Without  the  bene- 
fit, even,  of  a  literary  agent  ("When  I 
began  with  The  New  Yorker,  people 
didn't  seem  to  have  agents.  It  was  con- 
sidered rather  crass,  and  the  obvious  ob- 
jective of  one's  life  was  to  appear  in  The 
New  Yorker,  and  if  you  had  an  editorial 
'in'  already,  why  did  you  need  an 
agent?")  he  began  to  make  a  career. 
"My  best  ally,  I  figured,  was  a  modest 
standard  of  living  and  regular  work  hab- 
its," he  says.  "I  figured  if  I  could  sell 
six  short  stories  a  year  to  The  New  York- 
er I'd  be  making  as  much  as  most  people 
in  Ipswich,  and  that  would  do.  And  I 
did,  and  it  did.  And  then  the  novels  be- 
gan to  kick  in  with  a  little.  Couples 
kicked  in  with  quite  a  bit." 

A  writer  working  the  autobiographical 
vein  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  contriv- 
ing screens  and  masks  for  himself,  of 
various  degrees  of  transparency.  For 
Updike,  as  well  as  for  Updike  readers, 
the  question  of  the  precise  clarity  of  the 
screen  has  always  been  a  game  of  a  high 
order.  In  the  early  stories,  growing  up  in 
rural  Pennsylvania,  brilliant,  conscious 
of  a  special  destiny,  itching  to  get  out,  yet 
enraptured  by  the  particulars  of  his  dowdy 
locale.  The  young  hero  then  went  on  to 
Harvard  and  England  and  Manhattan  and 
Massachusetts,  just  as  Updike  himself 
did,  and  married  and  begot  children. 

The  closeness  of  the  self-revelation 
first  seemed  to  waver  with  the  Manhat- 
tan stories:  one  could  not,  after  all,  write 


short  stories  in  The  New  Yorker  about  a 
young  short-story  writer  for  The  New 
Yorker.  The  Updike  character  became 
an  artist,  or  advertising  man,  or  scien- 
tist, or  his  occupation  wasn't  mentioned. 
Whoever  he  was,  he  had  a  lot  of  time  to 
ponder  reality,  and  mortality.  The  early 
prose  was  ornate,  multi-metaphoric, 
Kierkegaard-soaked,  and  the  central 
question  seemed  to  be:  How  could  God 
let  us  perceive  so  richly — let  us  perceive 
His  essence,  partaking  in  godhood — 
then  allow  us  to  die  for  ever  and  ever? 

The  solemn  young  hero  persisted  as 
he,  and  Updike,  moved  to  the  North 
Shore,  but  then  the  emphasis  began  to 
shift.  Sex,  increasingly,  entered  the  pic- 
ture. Those  playing  the  autobiography 
game  could  speculate:  was  it  the  bore- 
dom of  the  suburbs,  the  longueurs  of 
marriage,  the  enticements  of  growing 
wealth  and  fame,  that  were  turning  writ- 
er into  satyr? 

Couples  (1968),  a  carnival  of  largely 
unrepentant  adultery  set  in  the  fictional 
South  Shore  suburb  of  Tarbox,  stirred 
up  some  controversy  and  reaped  the  re- 
wards in  the  bookstores.  The  hero  was  a 
randy,  red-headed  contractor  with  the 
Dutch  name  of  Piet  Hanema.  Subse- 
quent short  stories  chronicled  further 
adulteries  and  the  long,  agonizing  crash 


"There's  a  sexiness  to  motherhood 
that  society  does  everything  to 
shunt  aside.  But  it  sort  of  wells  up." 


of  the  writer/hero's  marriage.  The  actual 
Updike  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife, 
Mary,  in  1977;  he  remarried,  to  a  psy- 
chiatric social  worker  who  prefers  her 
privacy,  the  same  year.  And  now,  a  re- 
cent New  Yorker  story,  "A  Sandstone 
Farmhouse,"  gives  us  a  poetic  advertis- 
ing man  named  Joey  attending  to  a  dying 
mother  (Updike's  own  mother  died  last 
year).  Joey,  thrice-married  and  -di- 
vorced, living  alone  in  a  New  York 
apartment,  wonders  "if  women  had  not 
quite  been  his  thing  all  along."  A  wild 
card  from  the  reality-game  deck?  We 
should  also  remember  that  Updike  (in 
Bech:  A  Book)  posed  as  a  Jew.  The  great 
artist  is  eternally  poker-faced. 

Or  is  he?  When  I  ask  Updike  about  the 
passage,  he  laughs.  "I  can't  say  that  I've 
ever  wondered  about  that,"  he  says. 
"But  we're  all  somewhat  androgynous, 
I  suppose,  and  it  depends  a  bit  on  cir- 


cumstances, and  where  we're  placed. 
"It  was  appropriate  to  that  story,  be- 
cause in  a  way  it  was  about  his  relation 
to  his  mother's  body.  As  she  became 
iller  and  iller,  her  body  became  harder 
and  harder  to  ignore.  For  her  and  him — 
the  way  she  talks  about  it  and  so  on. 
And  so  this  sense  of  yourself  as  some- 
body who  was  at  one  moment  actually 
passed  through  a  woman's  vaginal  canal 
and  was  born,  and  that  she's  your  moth- 
er, and  your  first  relation  is  with  her — 
there's  a  sexiness  to  motherhood  that  so- 
ciety does  everything  to  shunt  aside.  But 
it  sort  of  wells  up. 

"I  think  there  probably  are  a  fair 
number  of  mothers  who  never  find  com- 
pletely satisfactory  outlets  for  their  sexu- 
al energy  and  inflict  a  certain  amount  of 
it  on  their  male  children.  Without  there 
ever  being  anything  hands-on  or  inde- 
cent. Clearly,  parenthood  is  a  way  of  ac- 
quainting yourself,  or  reacquainting 
yourself,  with  the  fact  that  people  are 
delicious.  Flesh  is  delicious.  And  mak- 
ing love  as  an  adult  is  in  some  way  an 
attempt  to  get  back  into  that  infancy — 
that  tumble,  and  that  sense  of  every  cor- 
ner of  you  being  precious,  and  sweet, 
and  so  on." 

1  remark  that  Updike  used  to  have 
quite  a  rep  as  a  sexy  writer.  What  can  it 
be  like  to  work  that 
vein   in   post-Map- 
plethorpe   America? 
He    laughs    again. 
"It's  hard  to  keep  be- 
ing sensational,"   he 
says.    "No,    it's   not 
something  where  the 
bulk  of  my  energy 
now  goes.   Although 
it's  still  nice  to  think  you're  putting  in 
something  offensive.  Waking  people  up. 
The  one  sex  scene  in  Rabbit  at  Rest" — a 
scene  of  quasi-incest — "was  meant  to  be 
possibly  offensive  to  some." 

He  sips  his  tea.  "I  think  our  sexual 
natures,  for  all  that's  been  written  and 
done  within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  still 
weird  enough  and  strong  enough  and 
coarse  enough  to  be  worth  writing 
about.  A  very  large  component  oi  our 
existences,  after  all,  is  sex.  And  the  ad- 
vertisers know  it,  and  the  psychiatrists 
know  it,  so  why  shouldn't  novel  readers 
know  it.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  write 
another  Portnoy,  say.  That  sixties  mo- 
ment when  you  could  really  scandalize 
and  make  a  best-seller  out  of  sexual  ex- 
plicitness  is,  I  guess,  past. 

"There  were  a  number  of  books  that 
did  it.  Some  books  even  offended  me, 
and  I'm  not  that  easy  to  offend,   Last 
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Heroes  For  Today 

The  old  heroes  were  often  but  a  chimera. 

Men  like  Coop  and  the  Duke, 

who  saved  the  day  before  heading  off  into 

a  technicolored  sunset. 

Paladins  of  our  imagination. 

But,  todays  heroes  are  those  men  and 

women  who  are  guided  by  principles  based  on 

real  and  lasting  values.  Those  who  help 

to  mend  the  torn  fabric  of  the  earth. 

And  those  who  still  seek  the  adventurous  life. 

Before  they  head  off,  they  don't  call  wardrobe. 

They  call  us. 
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Each  piece  is  a  Signed  Original 


Men's  and  women's  outdoor  clothing  and  gear.  Available  at  over  180  locations  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
We  invite  you  to  call  1-800-356-8889  Department  BBQ  for  a  free  catalog. 


Sande  Ross,  author,  educator  and  project  manager  for  Friends  <>l  the  Everglades,  Florida. 

Brushed  Twill  Shirt  $32.  Twill  Trousers  $32. 


Arnie  Klaus,  founder  of  Puget  Sounders  environmental  information  network.  Coastal  Chuckanut  Range,  Washington. 

Poplin  Cruiser  $85.Turtleneck  $15. 


The  Eddie  Bauer  Guarantee 

What  Eddie  Bauer  said  in  1922  still  holds  true  today: 

"Every  item  we  sell  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction 

or  you  may  return  it  for  a  full  refund." 


Eddie  Bauer  Near  You 

For  generations  our  free  catalogs  have  been  mailed  to  some  of  the 

finest  homes  in  America.  "You'll  also  find  our  exclusive  products  at  over  180 

Eddie  Bauer  stores  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  including  fifty 

new  stores  opening  this  year.  For  your  copy  of  our  latest  catalog,  or  for 

the  store  location  nearest  you,  call  toll-free  24-hours  a  day. 

1-800-356-8889 

Department  BBQ 

Albuquerque     Anchorage     Atlanta     Austin      Baltimore 
Boca  Raton       Boise      Boston      Buffalo     Calgary     Chicago     Cincinnati 

Cleveland     Columbus      Dallas      Denver     Detroit     Edmonton 

Eugene      Houston     Indianapolis      Long  Island      Los  Angeles     Madison 

Memphis     Miami     Milwaukee     Minneapolis      Nashville      New  Orleans 

Ottawa     Palm  Beach     Philadelphia     Phoenix      Pittsburgh     Portland 

Raleigh     Richmond     Sacramento     Salt  Lake     San  Antonio     San  Diego 

San  Francisco     Scottsdale     Seattle     Short  Hills     Stamford     St.  Louis 

St.  Paul     Santa  Barbara     Syracuse     Toronto     Vancouver     Victoria 

Washington  D.C.      Winston-Salem      Youngstown 
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Until  you  visit  the  Islands  of  Tahiti,  you  cannot  possibly  imagine  now  many 
shades  of  blue  there  are  in  the  world.  Turquoise.  Cobalt.  Robin's  egg. 
Periwinkle.  Sapphire.  Lapis  lazuli.  And  we  haven't  even  gotten  to  the  sky  yet. 

It's  enough  to  turn  an  ordinary  person  into  a  poet.  And  a  sailor.  And  a  wind- 
surfer. And  a  water-skier.  And  a  scuba  diver.  Or  at  the  very  least,  a  snorkeler. 

You'll  be  amazed  at  all  the  other  colors  that  come  out  of  the  blue.  Shocking 
pink.  Day-glo  orange.  Neon  green.  Wearing  the  latest  in  polka  dots  and  stripes, 
the  Tahitian  fish  put  on  one  of  the  most  outrageous  fashion  shows  on  earth. 

Undoubtedly,  you'll  run  out  of  time  here  long  before  you  run  out  of  things 
to  see  and  do.  Which  is  why  one  of  the  bluest  things  in  Tahiti  will  be  you  on 
the  day  you  go  home.  r_       §    § 

JKSt" tthink  The  Islands  of  Tahiti 
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And  so  are  the  vanilla  plants.  The  pakai  leaves.  The 
mango  trees.  The  breadfruits.  The  parrot  fish.  And  the 
tiny  thatched  huts. 

You're  sure  to  exceed  your  minimal  daily  require- 
ment of  green  in  Tahiti. 

Whether  you're  having  a  picnic  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere.  Hiking  to  a  sacrificial  temple.  Four-wheeling 
up  a  mountain.  Discovering  your  own  little  island.  Or 
just  lying  in  a  hammock  under  a  coconut  palm. 

The  only  thing  greener  than  Tahiti  is  Tahiti  after  a 
brief  tropical  shower.  And  as  if  all  the  glistening  emer- 
alds and  chartreuses  weren't  enough,  double  rainbows 
are  commonplace  here.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  green  with  envy? 

The  Islands  of  Tahiti 
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If  you  woke  up  to  this  every  day,  your  disposition  might  be  just  as  rosy  as  the  Tahitians. 

But  what  do  you  expect  in  a  place  where  freshly  baked  baguettes  are  delivered  to 
your  mailbox  instead  of  bills.  Where  getting  dressed  up  means  throwing  on  a  T-shirt. 

And  where  tips  and  sales  tax  are  absolutely  nonexistent.  As  if  that's  not  enough,  how 
about  sailing  off  into  the  crimson  sunset.  Dancing  barefoot  on  the  silvery  sand.  Being 
awakened  by  the  song  of  birds.  And  kissed  goodnight  by  the  fragrance  of  tiare  blossoms. 

If  you're  ready  to  see  the       <_.  .     .  .  fmTm  I    •    • 

world  through  rose-colored  hA  IcI^nHc  Cm    1^1  M Im 

glasses,  start  by  turning  this  page.     I   I  \\Z  IdlCU  IU  J  VI     ICU   II U 


>6ur  dream  is  closer 
than  you  think. 

If  you're  like  most  people,  you  think  Tahiti  is  a  million  miles 
away.  But  that's  just  the  way  it  makes  you  feel.       $an  Francisco  • 


7  1/2  hours  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pi; 
on  earth.  (Only  2  1/2  hours  further  than  Hawaii.)  /  / 

There  are  a  number  of  convenient  nonstop  flights         Hawajj  1 1 
out  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  \         /  / 

Of  course,  once  you  get  there  you'll  want  to  do     \      // 
some  island  hopping  to  take  in  all  the  colors  of  Tahiti.The\    // 
turquoise  waters  of  Bora  Bora.  The  verdant  mountains  of\  V 
Moorea.  The  coral  reefs  of  Rangiroa.  The  black  pearls  of     *  Tahiti 
Manihi.  The  white  sands  of  Huahine.  And  the  whole  spectrum  of 
Polynesian  traditions  found  on  the  sacred  island  of  Raiatea. 

So,  if  your  world  seems  beige  by  comparison,  we  suggest  you 
call  your  travel  agent  or  call  us  direct  at  800-955-9975.  We'll  send 
you  some  brochures  on  the  Islands  of  Tahiti  which  are  bound  to 
color  your  view  of  reality  even  more. 

A  vacation  of  a  different  color. 

1  The  Islands  of  Tahiti 

!  Bora  Bora  Huahine  Manihi  Moorea  Raiatea  Ranjziroa  i 


Please  send  me  information  on  the  Islands  of  Tahi 

f\/\/\  /NfH  f\f\^T  Send  to:  Tahiti  Tounst  Board 
Will  I  MKK  MM/K  Distribution  Center  POBo.  40 
VA/V/™  /*/«J™  /  /  I  <J     Woodland  Hills.  CA  91365-40/1 
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At  last, 
perfection  in  a  vodka. 


Tanqueray  Sterling 
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Exit  to  Brooklyn  I  find  a  profoundly  of- 
fensive book,  and  upsetting.  I  read  it 
many  years  ago,  and  couldn't  believe 
what  I  was  reading.  It's  not  just  sexual 
behavior,  it's  brutal. 

"And  there  was  a  book  that  didn't  get 
much  play,  but  it  was  written  by  a  gay 
during  the  seventies,  and  it  described 
gay  life  and  gay  events  and  fist-fuck- 
ing— things  that  went  beyond  my  ability, 
to  pleasurably  imagine.  So  I,  too,  have  a 
prim  side.  My  sexual  misbehavior  is,  I 
think,  almost  always  heterosexual. 

"But  I  think  we  should  try  to  write 
about  it.  It  blends  into  the  social;  it 
blends  into  why  we  band  together  in 
families,  and  why  we  have  children. 
And  also  why  we  run  away  from  fam- 
ilies." 

I  ask  Updike  what  he  thinks  of  the 
Current  State  of  American  Literature. 
"It's  a  complicated  scene,"  he  says. 
"On  the  one  hand,  the  college  courses 
are  turning  out  all  these  competent  peo- 
ple, who  know  how  to  write.  But  do 
they  really  quite  know  how  to  write? 
They  know  how  to  avoid  certain  kinds  of 
bad  writing.  But  is  good  writing  to  be 
achieved  by  avoiding  bad  writing? 
Somehow  it's  not. 

"This  whole  question  of  American 


of  little  celebrity  that  comes  upon  them 
that  wouldn't  seem  to  conduce  toward 
the  generation  of  a  shelf  of  books. 

"Anyway,  for  whatever  reason,  I 
think  a  certain  amount  of  energy  has  left 
the  world  of  the  written  word.  But  it  ill 
becomes  a  writer  to  complain  about  it, 
especially  when  you've  managed  to 
make  do,  as  I  have." 

By  making  a  world — and,  in  the  pro- 
cess, generating  a  long  shelf  of  books — 
Updike  has  made  do  nicely,  and  on  his 
own  terms.  This  is  a  man  who  not  only 
doesn't  have  an  agent,  but  also  has  never 
taken  a  book  advance.  "I've  never  be- 
lieved in  advances.  The  agent  gets  these 
large  advances  for  you,  and  often  the  ad- 
vance is  so  large  that  the  book  can't  pos- 
sibly earn  it  back.  Whereas  I,  in  my 
conservative,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  fash- 
ion, would  rather  they  owed  me  money 
than  I  owe  them." 
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"A  certain  amount  of  energy  has 
left  the  world  of  the  written  word. 
But  it  ill  becomes  a  writer 
to  complain  about  it." 


literature — is  there  any?  In  general  I  say 
something  like  the  written  word  and  the 
bound  book  have  charms  so  inescapable 
that  somebody  will  always  love  them, 
and  somebody  will  always  want  to  prac- 
tice them.  I  wonder  how  true  that  is 
when  I  see  all  these  brainwashed  kids 
with  their  Walkmans  on — if  any  written 
word's  going  to  get  through  that. 

"It's  hard  to  imagine  culture  without 
literacy,  and  without  some  enjoyment  of 
the  written  word,  some  attempt  to  pro- 
duce enjoyable  written  words.  But  the 
economics  of  it,  I  think,  would  be  dis- 
couraging to  a  young  would-be  writer. 
And  even  the  ones  that  do  make  a  kind 
of  breakthrough  into  public  awareness, 
like  Tama  Janowitz,  have  kind  of  that 
fifteen  minutes  of  celebrity.  They're 
toyed  with,  in  a  way.  They're  in  People, 
and  they're  in  Liz  Smith.  There's  a  kind 


fternoon  fades  into  evening,  the  lob- 
by fills  with  ever  glossier  people. 
Two  out  of  three,  for  some  reason, 
seem  to  be  women.  This  fascinates  Up- 
dike. "I'm  watching  these  enchanted 
halls  fill  up,"  he  says,  staring.  "This  is 
kind  of  a  hangout,  isn't  it!  People  really 
come  here.  It's  like  the  Algonquin  prob- 
ably used  to  be.  Maybe 
still  is.  I  don't  know — we 
could  go  over  there,  check 
it  out." 

There's  a  small  commo- 
tion nearby;  people  are 
bending,    with   concern, 
toward  the   floor.    We 
crane  our  necks  and  see 
someone's   glossy   Wei- 
maraner,    lying  on   its 
back  to  be  petted. 
"It's  a  dog,"  I  say. 
"Oh,  I  thought  somebody  had  faint- 
ed," Updike  says,  "somebody  had  just 
been  knifed.  Imagination  of  disaster  in 
New  York — you  never  know  when 
you're  going   to  come   upon   someone 
who's  been  murdered.  It's  wild.  But  it's 
also  a  very  cozy  city,  isn't  it?  Everybody 
is  so  dear.  They  just  look  so  dear,  the 
taxi  drivers  are  dear,  all  these  women 
have  gotten  all  dressed  up  lor — whose 
benefit?  Ours,  I  suppose.  As  we  sit  here, 
the   skirts   are   getting   shorter  and 
shorter." 

"Well,  we  should  keep  sitting  here." 

He  laughs.  "This  is  a  very  in  place!" 

"I  wanted  you  to  sec  it,"  I  tell  him. 

"Oh,  really — this  is  for  my  benefit!" 

he  says,  with  delight.  "The  education 

of  John    Updike   continues!    However 

sluggishly."  I  I 
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hat  is  mentioned  most 
often  is  speed.  Speed,  as  in  fast,  as 
in  star  power,  as  in  five  months  ago  very 
few  people  in  Hollywood  had  even  the 
dimmest  sense  of  Will  Smith,  also 
known  as  the  Fresh  Prince.  If  he  was 
known  at  all,  it  was  as  a  rapper  with  a  hit 
single,  "Parents  Just  Don't  Under- 
stand." Smith,  who  is  twenty-one,  had 
never  acted,  and  he  rarely  visited  Los 
Angeles,  preferring  to  live  in  his  native 
Philadelphia.  "I  had  never  heard  of 
him,"  says  Brandon  Tartikoff,  chairman 
of  the  NBC  Entertainment  Group.  "If  I 
were  on  Jeopardy!  and  I  had  a  choice 
between  the  categories  Rap  Singers  and 
Scandinavian  Authors,  I  would  definite- 
ly take  Scandinavian  Authors." 

Yet,  come  September  10,  when  Fresh 
Prince  of  Bel  Air  premieres  on  NBC, 
most  of  Hollywood  agrees  that  Will 
Smith  will  be  a  star.  A  major  star,  on  the 
order  of,  say,  Eddie  Murphy.  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  just  signed  Smith  to  make 
his  first  film,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
paying  him  $750,000,  a  whopping  fee 
for  an  actor  who  has,  thus  far,  acted  in 
only  one  pilot  for  one  TV  show  that  has 
not  yet  aired.  The  movie,  which  neatly 
mirrors  Eddie  Murphy's  first  film,  48 
Hrs.,  is  a  buddy  Film — older  white  cop 
and  smart  young  black  cop,  who  are 
hunting  down  a  serial  killer.  There's  an 
environmental  twist  to  the  plot,  but  re- 
portedly the  film  will  be  formulaic,  a 
safe  bet.  "The  main  idea  was  to  lock 
Will  Smith  up,"  says  a  production  V.P. 
involved  with  the  project.  "We  think 
he  is  the  first  star  of  TV  since  Michael 
J.  Fox.  He's  the  first  breakout  performer 
since  him.  He  carries  that  kind  of  mag- 
netism." 

Smith  will  make  the  movie  during  his 
first  hiatus  from  Fresh  Prince  of  Bel  Air. 
Confident  of  massive  success,  Smith's 
managers  and  agents  are  planning  ahead 
for  the  next  five  years,  and  NBC  is 
counting  on  a  No.  1 ,  hit-the-ground-run- 
ning  hit,  which  it  hasn't  had  since  The 
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Y0,NBC! 

NBC  is  hoping  its 

new  sitcom 

will  make  rap  star 

Fresh  Prince 

the  real 

"Black  Bart"  Simpson 

BY  LYNN  HIRSCHBERG 


Golden  Girls  in  1985.  "Fresh  Prince  of 
Bel  Air  is  critical  to  NBC,"  says  Warren 
Littlefield,  the  newly  named  head  of 
programming. 

All  this  action  and  noise  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  talent  and  natural  cha- 
risma and  the  fact  that  rap  music  is  in  the 
news  and  topping  the  record  charts.  It 
also  has  to  do  with  Will  Smith's  age,  his 
sex,  and  his  race.  At  this  moment  in 
Hollywood,  Smith  presents  a  rare  com- 
bination, of  unknown  potential  and  in- 
stant marketability.  "When  people  smell 
money  in  Hollywood,  as  they  do  with 
Will,"  says  Jeff  Pollack,  one  of  his  two 


Leap  to  stardom: 
This  month  Fresh  Prince, 
the  rap  artist  from 
Philadelphia,  becomes 
a  TV-series  star  and  plans 
his  first  feature  film. 


business  advisers,  "they  act 
in  extreme  ways.  As  ex- 
treme as  you  can  possibly 
imagine." 
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m   I   superstitious,   Mr. 
Daisy?" 

"No,    Mr.    Daisy. 
You're  not  superstitious." 

It  is  about  three  p.m.  on 
July  13 — Friday  the  thir- 
teenth— and  Will  Smith  and 
his  friend  and  personal  manager,  James 
Lassiter,  are  having  lunch  at  the  Century 
City  mall  in  Los  Angeles. 

"Is  this  table  O.K.  with  you,  Mr. 
Daisy?" 

"It's  fine,  Mr.  Daisy." 

These  two  have  known  each  other  six 
years;  Lassiter  was  an  old  friend  of  Jeff 
Townes,  also  known  as  DJ  Jazzy  Jeff, 
Will  Smith's  partner  in  rap.  Lassiter  also 
served  as  the  team's  road  manager,  and 
he  and  Smith  have  a  certain  rhythm  to 
their  relationship  that  is  born  out  of 
spending  hours  and  hours  together  on 
buses  and  planes. 

"Are  you  going  to  eat  that  watermel- 
on, Mr.  Daisy?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Daisy." 

This  Mr.  Daisy  thing  has  been  going 
on  all  day.  Will  you  drive,  Mr.  Daisy'.' 
I'll  drive,  Mr.  Daisy.  Ain't  that  right, 
Mr.  Daisy?  Yes,  Mr.  Daisy.  "We  never 
saw  the  movie,"  Lassiter  says,  rather 
cryptically.  "Did  we,  Mr.  Daisy?" 

Since  arriving  in  Los  Angeles  a  week 
ago,  Lassiter  and  Smith  have  been  virtu- 
ally  inseparable.    Earlier  today,   they 
were  even  wearing  the  same  clothes — 
tight  orange   bicycle   pants   under  dis 
tressed-blue-jean   shorts   with   matching 
T-shirts,  all  part  of  the  Nike  collection 
designed  for  Andre  Agassi.  Around  I  ;is 
siter,  Smith  is  loose,  out  to  have  fun. 
They  tackle  the  predictable  subjects — 
sports,  girls,   movies,   and  music — but 
their  relationship  is  also  about  business 
lassiter  looks  out  for  Smith:  he  coord  i- 
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nates  and  schedules  everything  from  the 
shipment  of  Smith's  customized  light- 
green  Mercedes  280E  from  Philadelphia 
to  a  meeting  with  Brandon  Tartikoff. 

"I  trust  J.,"  says  Smith,  munching  on 
his  hamburger.  He  smiles  mock-roman- 
tically at  his  friend.  Smith,  who  is  tall 
and  good-looking  with  almond-shaped 
eyes,  has  changed  into  an  ensemble  his 
girlfriend,  Tanya,  bought  him.  Across 
the  chest  of  the  tank  top,  BIG  DOGS  is 
written  in  the  style  of  the  Hollywood 
sign,  and  there  are  Saint  Bernards  on  the 
baggy  shorts.  As  always,  Smith  sports  a 
large  diamond  in  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear. 
"I  was  going  to  wear  my  chain  today," 
he  says.  Smith  often  wears  a  gold  neck- 
lace that  spells  out  "The  Fresh  Prince" 
in  three-quarter-inch  letters.  "The  T,  the 
F,  and  the  P  are  in  diamonds,"  Smith 
explains.  "I  was  going  to  wear  it  today, 
but  James  forgot  it."  He  pauses.  "Mr. 
Daisy  over  here." 

Smith  is  wearing  his  beeper.  "I  always 
wear  a  beeper,"  he  says.  He  gets  beeped 
with  some  regularity.  "You  can't  find  a 
rapper  who  doesn't  have  a  beeper,"  he 
says,  taking  a  handful  of  Lassiter's  apple 
pie.  "Rappers  are  reliable." 

Smith  has  been  rapping  as  long  as  he 
can  remember.  "Everybody  has  a  rap," 
he  says.  "Rap  is  the  music  of  the  urban 
black  teen.  Let's  say  your  friend  was  to 
have  a  party.  I  have  a  rap,  and  there's  a 
D.  J.,  so  I'll  say  my  rap.  Itwasjustahobby. 
It's  not  like  I  had  to  go  look  for  it." 

Smith's  family  was  solidly  middle- 
class;  his  father  had  his  own  refrigerator- 
service  business.  In  grade  school,  Smith 
was  nicknamed  Prince,  short  for  Prince 
Charming.  The  "Fresh"  was  added  lat- 
er— fresh  meaning  cool. 

In  1981 ,  Smith  met  DJ  Jazzy  Jeff  at  a 
party,  and  by  1983,  when  Smith  was 
fourteen,  they  had  started  doing  parties 
together  in  the  Philly  area.  Two  years 
later,  Jive  Records  released  their  first 
single.  "My  parents  figured  I'd  do  this 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  and  then  go  to 
college,"  says  Smith.  "But  things  start- 
ed to  take  off. ' ' 

The  duo  began  touring  the  country  in 
1986,  when  Smith  was  seventeen.  That 
same  year  they  released  "Parents  Just 
Don't  Understand"  and  "Girls  Ain't 
Nothing  but  Trouble,"  their  biggest 
hits.  "It  was  fun,"  Smith  says.  "I 
thought,  If  these  people  are  foolish 
enough  to  pay  me  for  something  I  was 
going  to  do  anyway,  then  O.K." 

In  1988,  DJ  Jazzy  Jeff  and  the  Fresh 
Prince  won  a  Grammy  Award  for  best 
rap  performance,  a  fact  which  did  not 
endear  them  to  the  rest  of  the  rap  com- 
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munity.  "Fresh  Prince  is  the  Bobby 
Sherman  of  rap,"  says  David  Wild,  a 
senior  writer  at  Rolling  Stone  magazine. 
"His  records  are  clever  and  cute,  but 
those  are  qualities  that  appeal  to  a  main- 
stream audience,  not  the  rap  world." 
This  sentiment  has  been  echoed  by  oth- 
ers in  the  field.  "They're  a  Cosby-fam- 
ily  kind  of  rap  group,"  Fab  5  Freddy 
told  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  "They  don't,, 
really  reflect  the  majority  of  black  peo- 
ple in  an  urban  situation." 

This  attitude  stems  from  Fresh 
Prince's  music,  which  is  upbeat  and  de- 
void of  any  political  content,  and  from 
the  fact  that  their  albums  have  been  very 
successful.  "Every  time  a  rapper  gains 
widespread  pop  appeal,  black  folks  hate 
'em,"  Kid,  of  the  rap  duo  Kid  'n  Play, 
said  recently.   "[DJ  and  Fresh  Prince] 


'1  think  it's  time  for  a  black  role 
model  on  TV,"  says  Medina. 
"It  pains  me  that  the  only  black  role 

model  I  can  think  of  is  Mr.  T." 


Kid  'n  Play,  which  may  account  for 
some  of  Kid's  animosity)  because 
Smith  didn't  think  the  film  would  be 
distributed  properly.  "I  want  my  first 
film  to  be  promoted  like  Michael  J. 
Fox's  or  Tom  Cruise's  or  Eddie  Mur- 
phy's," he  explains. 

This  self-assuredness  also  extends  to 
Smith's  faith  in  his  acting  ability.  "I  love 
watching  myself,"  he  says.  "I'm  totally 
hilarious  to  myself.  I'm  the  funniest  per- 
son on  this  earth  to  myself."  He  cracks 
up.  "I'm  going  full  steam  ahead,  100 
percent.  Nothing's  going  to  stop  me.  I 
don't  get  nervous.  I  look  at  my  neighbor- 
hood— I  know  personally  fifteen  people 
who  could  do  exactly  what  I'm  doing 
right  now.  But  they're  scared  to  take  that 
shot.  If  they  give  me  the  position,  I'll 
shoot  my  shot.  The  only  thing  that  can  go 
wrong  is,  I  miss.  And  if  I 
miss,  I'll  shoot  again." 
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are  good  friends  of  mine,  but  they  can't 
get  arrested  in  a  black  town  right  now." 

Smith  shrugs  off  this  sort  of  talk, 
clearly  viewing  it  as  envy.  "I  don't  con- 
sider that  a  problem,"  he  says  when  he 
is  read  Kid's  comments.  "I  feel  like  I'm 
doing  all  right."  He  pauses.  "We'll 
see — come  September." 

Smith  seems  remarkably  unfazed  by 
all  the  sudden  fuss.  He  is  living  in  a 
rented  apartment  in  Burbank,  rather  than 
in  some  palatial  mansion  in,  say,  Bel- 
Air,  and  he  isn't  about  to  sell  his  house 
in  Philadelphia.  Except  for  his  car, 
Smith  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  major 
material  lusts.  He's  oddly  pure  for  his 
age — he  doesn't  take  drugs,  he  doesn't 
drink  to  excess,  and  he's  true  to  his  girl- 
friend, with  whom  he  lives. 

Smith  is,  however,  ambitious.  He  ex- 
udes a  certain  sense  of  entitlement.  "I'm 
meeting  everyone,"  he  says,  "but  I 
don't  get  excited  or  hyped  up  about  all 
that  stuff.  I've  learned  from  the  music 
business  that  at  any  time  things  can 
change.  It's  basically  'Hi.  Nice  to  meet 
you.'  I'm  going  to  wait  until  I've  got 
contracts,  and  then  I'll  get  excited." 

Smith  is  also  strategic  about  business. 
For  example,  he  and  DJ  Jazzy  Jeff 
turned  down  the  small  independent  film 
House  Party  last  year  (their  parts  went  to 


ou've    got    eight 
minutes." 

It  was  early  Feb- 
ruary, late  in  pilot  sea- 
son, and  Brandon  Tar- 
tikoff was    addressing 
Benny  Medina,   Will 
Smith's  other  business 
adviser,  at  a  meeting  in 
his  Burbank  office.   "Eight  minutes," 
Tartikoff  said.  "I  have  to  get  to  a  din- 
ner. So  hit  it." 

Medina  and  his  partner,  Jeff  Pollack, 
had  been  brought  in  to  pitch  to  Tartikoff 
and  NBC  by  Quincy  Jones,  who  had  just 
signed  an  all-encompassing  production 
deal  with  Time  Warner  Enterprises. 
Jones,  who  had  been  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  show  for  NBC  tentatively  titled 
The  Storyteller,  had  been  discussing  this 
and  another  project  while  Medina  and 
Pollack  sat  in  Tartikoff's  outer  office  lis- 
tening to  his  assistant  tell  callers,  "No, 
he  can't  talk  to  you.  He's  in  a  meeting 
now,  and  he's  late  for  dinner."  "I  didn't 
think  we'd  get  to  see  him,"  says  Medi- 
na. "It  wasn't  looking  good." 

When  they  were  finally  ushered  in, 
Medina  quickly  pitched  the  story — his 
own  life  story — for  Fresh  Prince  of  Bel 
Air.  It  was  the  same  story  he  had  told 
Will  Smith  two  months  earlier,  when  he 
ran  into  him  backstage  at  The  Arsenio 
Hall  Show.  Medina,  thirty-two,  is  vice- 
president  of  black  music  at  Warner 
Bros.  Records,  but  he  did  not  know 
Smith  personally.  That  night  Medina, 
who,  according  to  Quincy  Jones,  is  "the 
guy  who  pulls  together  rap  on  the  West 
Coast,"  had  orchestrated  something  of 
an   event:    Arsenio    Hall    was    saluting 
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The  RX-7  Turbo. 


We've  shot  in  and  out  of  Sebring, 
Daytona,  Pocano,  Road  Atlanta  and  countless  other  tracks. 
Passing  Porsches,  Ferraris,  Nissans  and  models  we  could 
barely  make  out.  The  Mazda  RX7  has  won  nine  consecutive 
races  at  the  24  Hours  of  Daytona.  Racking  up  over  ninety  wins 
with  the  International  Motor  Sports  Association  (IMSA). 

While  most  pit  crews  are  busy  rebuilding  or  installing 
new  piston  engines  after  each  race,  the  RX-7  rotary  engine  is 


completing  entire  race  seasons  without  so  much  as  a  tuning 
So  why  bother  to  improve  a  legend?  Because  we  want  you  t(j 
feel  what  its  like  to  drive  one. 

The  1991  Mazda  RX-7  Turbo  uses  the  same  rotary 
technology  that  goes  into  our  race  cars,  which  explains  why 
it  rockets  from  0  to  60  in  just  6.3  seconds.  Powered  by  a 
highly  developed  200  horsepower  rotary  engine,  its  exhaust- 
port  design  virtually  eliminates  turbo  lag. 
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course,  an  engine  this  powerful  needs  suspension 
I  and  braking  systems  to  match.  So,  the  RX*7  comes  with  a 
high-performance  Dynamic  Tracking  Suspension  System 
(DTSS),  as  well  as  Anti-lock  Brakes  (ABS). 

And  while  a  license  plate  keeps  the  RX7  on  the  street, 
we've  made  a  few  additions  to  keep  you  in  the  car.  Such  as 
reclining  bucket  seats,  cruise  control,  a  leather-wrapped 
adjustable  steering  wheel  and  power  windows,  door  locks, 


dual  mirrors  and  sunroof.  All  standard.  And  none  of  which 
compromise  the  performance  of  this  pure  sports  car. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  street-legal  version  of  our  race 
car,  don't  worry.  One  will  be  passing  you  shordy. 

BEST  BASIC  WARRANTY  IN  ITS  CLASS 
36-month/50,000-mile,  no-deductible,  "bumper-to-bumper" 
protection.  See  your  dealer  for  limited  warranty  details.  For 
information  on  any  new  Mazda,  call  toll-free,  1-800-345-3799. 
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Jones's  new  record,  Back  on  the  Block, 
and  the  rappers  Ice-T,  Big  Daddy  Kane, 
Melle  Mel,  and  Kool  Moe  Dee  were  per- 
forming together  on  the  show. 

"A  lot  of  people  heard  about  it  and 
and  wanted  to  come  and  see  it,"  recalls 
Medina,  who  is  immediately  likable  and 
remarkably  energetic.  "Will  was  one  of 
the  people  there.  We  started  rapping,  be- 
cause I  was  going  to  an  L.  A.  Lakers  game 
and  so  was  he,  and  he  needed  to  know  the 
directions.  We  instantly  hit  it  off,  and  I 
said,  'I  have  an  idea  for  a  show  for  you. 
We  should  get  together.'  " 

The  next  day,  Smith  and  his  girl- 
friend, Tanya,  went  to  Medina's  office. 
"I  told  them  my  story,"  he  recalls. 
"How  I  grew  up."  Medina's  mother 
died  when  he  was  young,  and  he  was 
raised  in  a  series  of  juvenile-detention 
centers  and  foster  homes  around  Los 
Angeles.  He  ran  away  constantly  until 
he  ended  up  at  St.  Elmo  Village,  a  com- 
munity-home center  that  is  a  pet  project 
of  the  Hollywood  entertainment  commu- 
nity. Through  the  center,  he  met  Jack 
Elliot,  a  white  composer  for  film  and 
TV,  who  lived  with  his  family  in  Bever- 
ly Hills.  Medina  asked  the  Elliots  if  he 
could  move  in  with  them.  The  family 
agreed,  and  Medina  started  attending 
Beverly  Hills  High  School. 

Medina  later  thought  this  tale  of  the 
one  black  kid  in  lily-white  Beverly  Hills 
would  be  perfect  situation-comedy  mate- 
rial. Unfortunately,  the  show  Diff'rent 
Strokes  was  a  lame  version  of  the  same 
basic  story,  so  Medina  made  one  sig- 
nificant modification  in  his  tale:  Will 
Smith  would  play  an  inner-city  kid 
who  goes  to  live  with  his  rich  black 
relations  in  Bel-Air. 

"I'd  seen  enough  of  the  black  life- 
style on  TV,"  says  Medina.  "The  kid  in 
the  ghetto  doesn't  get  that  Cosby  story. 
That  could  be  white  faces  playing  that. 
They  don't  relate.  I  think  it's  time  to  let 
these  stories  be  told  with  a  point  of  view 
and  some  sort  of  social  relevance.  I 
think  it's  time  for  a  black  role  model  on 
TV.  It  pains  me  that  the  only  black  role 
model  I  can  think  of  is  Mr.  T." 

Medina  was  convinced  that  Smith 
could  be  that  role  model.  This  wasn't 
completely  based  on  instinct:  one  of  the 
central  factors  contributing  to  Will 
Smith's  success  has  to  do  with  contacts, 
with  the  intricate  who-knows-whom, 
connect-the-dots  nature  of  Hollywood. 
For  Medina,  that  process  began  at  St. 
Elmo's  and  continued  at  Beverly  Hills 
High,  where  he  befriended  the  children 
of  Motown  president  Berry  Gordy.  He 
also  met  Jeff  Smith,   the  son  of  Joe 


Smith,  then  president  of  Elektra/Asylum 
Records,  who  introduced  him  to  Jeff 
Pollack,  his  partner. 

Around  the  time  Medina  was  giving 
out  directions  to  the  Lakers  game,  Pol- 
lack was  hearing  raves  from  his  lawyers 
about  Smith.  They  had  heard  about  him 
from  John  Landis,  who  had  just  directed 
Smith  in  Disneyland's  35th  Anniversary 
Celebration. 

"Things  come  together  when  they're 
meant  to  come  together,"  says  Pollack, 
who  developed  real-estate  deals  until 
eight  months  ago.  "It  was  all  really  cal- 
culated. When  I  got  out  of  school,  I 
traveled  a  long  time  in  Asia,  and  I 
thought  I  wanted  to  change  the  world. 
But  when  I  got  back,  I  realized  the  only 
thing  I  really  needed  was  money.  So  I 
got  involved  with  real  estate.  I  always 
knew  that  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
Benny  and  I  had  talked  about  that,  and 
then  we  met  Will." 

Smith,  too,  had  plans.  "When  I  told 
him  the  idea,"  recalls  Medina,  "he  was 
thrilled.  It  was  the  first  non-rap  idea 
he'd  been  given."   Smith's   long-term 


ing  set  up  with  Tartikoff,  so  they  decid- 
ed to  include  the  Fresh  Prince  idea  with 
their  presentation.  "When  Brandon 
said,  'You've  got  eight  minutes,'  I 
thought  Benny  was  going  to  collapse," 
says  Jones,  laughing.  "But  I'm  not  sur- 
prised NBC  liked  the  idea.  I'm  surprised 
when  it  doesn't  happen.  When  I  go  in 
the  door,  I'm  going  in  for  a  hit." 

Actually,  when  Medina  spun  out  his 
life  story  for  Tartikoff,  the  NBC  execs  at 
the  meeting  were  something  less  than 
impressed.  "My  eyes  glazed  over  while 
he  was  talking,"  says  Tartikoff.  "My 
eyes  were  still  semi-glazed  when  I  said, 
'Who  would  play  you?'  ' 

Medina,  Jones,  and  company  left  a  vid- 
eocassette  of  "Parents  Just  Don't  Un- 
derstand," and  Warren  Littlefield  went 
back  to  his  office  to  watch  it.  NBC  had 
been  interested  in  developing  a  show 
with  a  hip-hop  sensibility  for  some  time. 
"There  was  a  drumbeat  out  there,"  says 
Littlefield,  citing  Yo!  MTV  Raps,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest-rated  shows  on  that 
network.  "And  we  wanted  to  find  a  way 
to  get  that  on  the  schedule." 


"When  people  smell  money 
in  Hollywood,  as  they  do  with  Will" 
says  Jeff  Pollack, 
"they  act  in  extreme  ways." 


goal  was  to  be  an  actor  in  movies  and 
TV.  He  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Medi- 
na and  Pollack,  even  allowing  them  to 
manage  him  for  no  fee. 

This  (unusual)  agreement  allows  Me- 
dina and  Pollack  to  sell  themselves  and 
Smith  as  a  unit.  It  was  a  clever  move — 
not  only  do  they  deserve  credit  for  spot- 
ting Will  Smith  and  developing  viable 
projects  for  him,  but  by  also  managing 
him  they  are  able  to  control  their  united 
careers  with  some  certainty.  Medina  and 
Pollack  are  not  just  two  more  guys  try- 
ing to  hustle  a  development  deal;  they 
come  to  the  table  with  the  Fresh  Prince. 

Medina  took  the  idea  for  the  show  to 
Kevin  Wendle,  formerly  of  Fox  Broad- 
casting and  currently  Quincy  Jones's 
head  TV  guy.  "There's  nothing  I've 
ever  brought  to  Quincy  that  hasn't 
worked,"  says  Medina.  Jones  was  inter- 
ested. "I  don't  really  like  TV,"  he  says, 
"but  I  feel  all  the  rappers  can  act. 
They're  the  last  of  the  vaudevillians." 

Jones  and  Wendle  already  had  a  meet- 


Fresh  Prince's  advisers,  Jeff  Pollack, 

seated,  and  Benny  Medina,  whose  life  story 

is  the  basis  of  the  NBC  series. 


Littlefield  still  wasn't  particularly  op- 
timistic about  Smith.  "A  hundred  times 
a  month  I  get  a  piece  of  tape  and  I  say, 
'What  were  they  smoking?'  You  go. 
'Maybe  I  should  check  this  set?'  This 
was  different.  I  watched  the  tape  and 
this  was  literally  'Wow!  I  get  it!' 

"I  called  Kevin  Wendle,"  continues    ' 
Littlefield,    (Continued   on   page    149)   a 
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(Continued  from  page  136)  "and  I  said, 
'This  is  great,  but  can  he  act?'  Wendle 
said,  T  don't  know.'  " 

By  then  it  was  mid-March,  and  nearly 
all  of  NBC's  pilots  were  well  under 
way,  but  the  network  still  wanted  to  test 
Smith's  acting.  So  at  ten  P.M.  on  the 
night  of  Quincy  Jones's  fifty-seventh 
birthday,  Will  Smith,  his  managers,  and 
most  of  the  top  NBC  execs  converged  at 
Jones's  home  in  Bel-Air.  Smith,  who 
was  on  tour  in  Indiana,  had  traveled  sev- 
enteen hours  by  bus  and  train  to  audition 
for  this  group.  "So,  like,  who're  the 
guys  from  the  network?"  he  said.  "If 
I'm  good,  then  I  get  the  job?" 

"In  our  eyes  was  T  hope  I  hope  I 
hope,'  '  recalls  Littlefield.  "We  were 
exhausted.  We  wanted  him  to  be  great." 

Ironically,  Smith  read  from  a  pilot 
that  had  been  written  for  Morris  Day, 
who  had  been  the  buzz  of  the  moment 
when  he  co-starred  with  Prince  in  Purple 
Rain.  The  pilot  had  failed,  and  Day  is 
now  back  singing  with  his  former  band, 
the  Time.  By  all  accounts,  Smith's  read- 
ing was  wonderful.  Afterward,  Little- 
field  kissed  Jones  and  hugged  Smith, 
and  the  entire  group  stuck  around  for 
birthday  dinner.  "I  started  to  get  a  little 
giddy  when  I  put  the  tape  in  that  night," 
says  Littlefield.  "But  when  he  read — 
dare  I  say,  hit  territory!" 

The  question  then  became  one  of  tim- 
ing: could  NBC  get  this  show  ready  for 
the  fall  lineup?  The  last  pilot  that  had 
been  pulled  together  that  quickly  was 
The  Cosby  Show,  in  the  spring  of  1984. 
"They  were  signing  papers  in  front  of 
Quincy 's  house,"  says  Medina.  "They 
were  sitting  in  limousines  signing  pa- 
pers. They  had  to  do  it  that  night." 

"It  was  then  that  I  realized  this  was 
going  to  go,"  continues  Medina.  "They 
were  smart  enough  to  see  it.  That  night 
you  could  see  that  Will  was  a  star. 


'T 


his  is  like  The  Newly  wed  GameV 
says  Andy  Borowitz,  the  co-creator 
of  Fresh  Prince  of  Bel  Air.  "Do  I  get 
a  dinette  Set  if  I  get  the  answer  right?" 
Borowitz  is  sitting  on  a  panel  with  Quin- 
cy Jones,  Will  Smith,  and  Susan  Boro- 
witz, his  wife  and  co-creator.  They  are 
addressing  the  nation's  TV  journalists  at 
the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  as  part  of  the 
triannual  NBC  press  tour.  The  questions 
today  have  "been  somewhat  combative; 
these  writers,  from  newspapers  across  the 
country,  have  heard  the  hype  on  Fresh 
Prince,  and  they  are  wary.  They  also 
seem  unusually  concerned  with  how  ac- 
curately the  show  depicts  the  black  expe- 
rience,   and    as    a    result    seem    rather 


suspicious  of  the  Borowitzes,  who  are 
white,  upper-middle-class  Harvard  grads. 

"Could  you  define  hip-hop?"  a  jour- 
nalist has  just  asked.  "First,  I  want  to 
hear  your  definition,  Andy.  And  then 
let's  hear  Will's  definition." 

Borowitz,  a  keen  believer  in  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  offense  (meaning,  tell 
a  joke),  defuses  the  situation  with  his 
Newly  wed  Game  remark  and  gives  a 
fairly  academic  description  of  hip-hop. 
"It's  a  subculture  of  rap,"  he  begins. 
"It  shows  racial  pride.  There's  a  manner 
of  dress.  In  Philadelphia,  they  wear 
monochromatic  sweat  clothes — " 

"Mon-o-chro-mat-ic!"  exclaims  Will 
Smith,  interrupting  Borowitz.  "What  is 
mon-o-chro-ma-tic?" 

The  audience  loves  this;  either  Smith 
is  teasing  Borowitz  for  being  an  overly 


"Does  every  one  of  the  have-nots 
want  to  be  where  the  Cosbys  are? 
No.  So  how  do  you  succeed  in 
a  white  man's  world  and  stay  black?" 


brainy  white  Jewish  kid  or  he's  just  try- 
ing to  navigate  gracefully  through  diffi- 
cult waters.  Or,  perhaps,  Smith  just 
enjoys  saying  "monochromatic"  mono- 
syllabically. 

In  any  case,  Smith  never  really  an- 
swers his  part  of  the  question,  and  the 
topic  shifts  when  another  reporter  raises 
his  hand.  Despite  Smith's  neat  maneuver, 
the  issue  of  the  Borowitzes'  street  credi- 
bility still  hangs  in  the  air.  It's  important: 
how  does  a  show,  albeit  a  comedy,  about 
a  black  kid  living  with  a  black  family 
retain  any  sort  of  authenticity  when  it's 
being  written  by  white  people? 

"There  was  an  Eddie  Murphy  routine 
on  Saturday  Night  Live  a  few  years 
ago,"  says  Brandon  Tartikoff.  "The 
idea  was,  they  wanted  to  do  a  black 
comedy  called  Bizarro  World.  The  joke 
went,  'You  want  to  do  a  black  comedy? 
Find  Jewish  writers!'  " 

This  has  been  the  rule  in  Hollywood 
for  years,  and,  in  the  case  of  Fresh 
Prince,  the  Borowitzes  were  chosen  by 
NBC  because  they  were  seasoned  pros. 
Since  graduating  from  Harvard  ten  years 
ago,  Andy  Borowitz  has  written  for  sev- 
en TV  shows,  including  the  NBC  series 
Day  by  Day,  which  he  co-created.  Susan 
Borowitz  has  also  written  for  several 
shows,  and  was  a  writer-producer  for 


Family  Ties.  Last  year  the  Borowitzes 
decided  to  form  a  company  and  sell 
themselves  to  the  most  appealing  and 
highest  bidder.  That  bidder  turned  out 
to  be  NBC  Productions,  which  offered 
them  a  reported  multimillion-dollar 
deal  to  create  and  produce  shows 
through  1992. 

Last  March  the  Borowitzes  were 
working  on  their  first  pilot  under  this 
deal  when  Tartikoff  approached  them  at 
the  weekly  NBC  Productions  break- 
fast. "Brandon  came  up  to  us  and  said, 
'Did  you  hear  the  news?'  '  recalls 
Andy  Borowitz.  "  'You've  inherited  a 
rap  group.'  " 

The  Borowitzes  had  no  knowledge  of 
Will  Smith  and  very  little  knowledge  of 
rap,  but  they  watched  Smith's  videos 
and,  like  the  NBC  brass,  were  charmed. 
"We  were  kinda  taking 
NBC's  word  on  wheth- 
er or  not  he  could  act," 
recalls  Andy.    "We 
were  real  scared.   We 
thought   people    might 
say,   'What  do  these 
two   white   kids   know 
about  this?'  " 

Nevertheless,  on 
April  24  they  sat  down 
to  write  the  pilot.  One 
week  later,  they  turned  in  their  first 
draft.  "The  speed  was  ridiculous,"  says 
Susan.  "We  didn't  have  time  to  think 
twice.  There  was  no  second-guessing." 
Given  the  boundaries  of  the  sitcom 
form,  the  Borowitzes'  pilot  seems  true 
to  the  hip-hop  sensibility.  This  is  due 
largely  to  Smith,  who  is  natural  and 
enormously  appealing,  but  the  writing  is 
also  deft.  The  pilot  tackles  questions  of 
black  identity;  the  clash  between  the  ur- 
ban interloper  and  his  successful  uncle 
raises  issues  that  have  not  been  dealt 
with  on  shows  such  as  227  or  Amen  or 
even  Cosby. 

Initially  NBC  was  somewhat  wary 
about  the  Borowitzes'  approach.  "They 
were  expecting  a  strndard  fish-out-of- 
water  story,"  says  Andy.  "Somebody  at 
the  network  said,  'The  whole  issue  of 
black  identity  seems  very  controversial 
to  me.'  " 

"The  question  we  were  trying  to  ad- 
dress," Susan  Borowitz  continues,  "is: 
Does  every  one  of  the  have-nots  want  to 
be  where  the  Cosbys  are?  No.  They  have  a 
very  strong  code.  So  then  the  question 
becomes:  How  do  you  succeed  in  a  white 
man's  world  and  stay  black?" 

Ironically,  this  was  almost  the  same 
question  that  was  plaguing  Benny  Medi- 
na when  he  heard  that  the  Borowitzes 
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were  the  executive  producers  and  co- 
creators  of  the  show.  "Taking  my  con- 
cept and  making  it  work  had  ti  do  with 
two  Jewish  people,  Andy  and  Susar 
Borowitz,"  Medina  says.  "I  was  very 
reluctant  about  them.  I  thought,  I  better 
make  sure  I'm  really  connected  with  the 
show.  I  mean,  this  is  a  lot  different  than 
The  Jeffersons.  This  is  deep,  and  you 
better  be  sensitive  to  it,  because  you're 
only  a  step  away  from  offending  some- 
body all  the  time.  I  just  didn't  under- 
stand how  the  Borowitzes  could  have  the 
right  sensibilities." 

Medina  was  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  pilot  episode.  He  likes  the  casting, 
the  characters,  and  the  story  line,  but 
he's  still  nervous.  His  unhappiness — he 
and  Pollack  threatened  arbitration  to  get 
a  writing  credit  on  the  show — seems  to 
stem  from  both  a  wish  for  accuracy  and 
a  sense  of  loss:  he  handed  them  his  life 
and  now  they're  enacting  it  without  him. 
"I  felt  cut  off  when  everyone  realized 
what  they  had,"  he  says.  "But  it's  cool. 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  all  roads  point 
back  to  me.  As  they  start  to  make  thir- 
teen different  scenarios  work,  I've  got 
some  real  ones  for  them.  'Cause  I'm  not 
guessing  or  supposing." 

It's  a  typical  afternoon  at  Benny  Medi- 
na's house,  high  above  Sunset  Boule- 
vard in  West  Hollywood.  "There 
should  be  a  neon  sign  in  front  that  says 
BENNY'S,"  says  Will  Smith,  who  has 
been  hanging  out  here  all  morning. 
Benny's  not  home,  but  the  house,  as 
usual,  is  full  of  people;  four  or  five  of 
Benny's  friends  wander  in  and  out.  They 
are  here  to  fix  something  for  Benny,  to 
take  a  dip  in  the  pool,  or  to  just  goof 
around. 

Smith,  dressed  in  his  usual  baggy- 
shorts-and-tank-top  ensemble,  is  danc- 
ing to  a  rap  tape.  He's  gliding  through 
the  house,  singing  along  with  Chuckie 
D.  He  dances  down  a  hallway  and  into 
the  study,  where  Lassiter  is  on  the 
phone.  "Are  we  going  to  the  movies  to- 
night?" Smith  asks  his  friend.  "Let's  go 
see  Ford  Fairlane.  I  love  the  Dice 
Man."  Lassiter  nods,  and  Smith  con- 
tinues to  sing  with  the  tape.  "How  can 
you  be  a  very  mature,  responsible 
twenty-one-year-old  but  a  very  imma- 
ture person?"  Medina  had  said  earlier 
about  Smith.  "Because  Will  is.  He'<> 
immature,  but  he  has  integrity." 

Which  is  probably  why  Medina  and 
Pollack  have   become   Smith's   closest 
friends  in  Los  Angeles.  Their  relation 
ship  is  interesting,  since  it's  bound  up 
with  business.  "Neither  of  us  do  it  for 


the  money,"  Pollack  maintains  vehe- 
mently. "It's  about  caring.  Believe  me, 
it  s  not  about  me  trying  to  get  a  house  in 
Beverly  Hills  off  this  act.  Talk  to  me  in 
a  vear  and  it  may  turn  out  that  it's  about 
money,  but  today  it's  not.  Hey,  listen,  if 
it  works,  we're  all  going  to  get  rich. 
That's  the  bottom  line." 

"Everybody's  not  a  real  friend," 
Smith  says,  although  he  does  consider 
Medina  and  Pollack  real  friends.  "You 
have  to  protect  yourself  against  every- 
one There's  a  certain  amount  of  trust, 
but  you  have  to  put  your  guard  right  at 
that  'rust 

At  the  moment,  though,  Smith  seems 
much  less  world-weary  and  much  more 
kidlike.  "Let's  go  get  something  to 
eat,"  he  says  to  Lassiter.  Lassiter  looks 
at  him.   "I  have  to  make  a  few  more 


Tartikof f  was  the  first  person 
to  compare  Smith  to 
Eddie  Murphy,  a  claim  that  now 
makes  him  a  bit  nervous. 


calls,"  he  says,  "and  then  we'll  go." 
Smith  sighs  slightly.  He  looks  a  bit 
bored.  This  morning  he  had  his  photo 
taken  for  an  article  in  Rolling  Stone,  and 
he  flips  through  the  Polaroids.  "I  can 
look  at  these  like  they're  photos  of 
somebody  else,"  he  says  to  no  one  in 
particular.  "I  like  this  one.  The  guy 
looks  good  in  this  one."  Smith  laughs  at 
himself  and  holds  out  the  picture  to  Las- 
siter. "It's  ME!"  he  says. 


'0 


ne,  two  /  One,  two  /  Drop  the  beat 
for  me." 

It  is  the  final  day  of  the  NBC  press 
tour,  and  Will  Smith  and  Brandon  Tarti- 
koff  are  doing  a  rap.  Together.  "I'd  like 
to  introduce  you  to  my  new  partner,  DJ 
B.T.,"  Smith  begins. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  allow 
me  to  start  it  off .  I'm  the  Fresh  Prince — " 
"And  I'm  Brandon  Tartikoff. " 
And  so  it  goes,  for  two  minutes.  Tar- 
tikoff looks  nervous,  and  Smith  looks 
thrilled.  It's  his  show.  As  they  finish — 
"We're  coming  out  strong,  straight  out 
of  the  box  /  We're  hungry  and  we  got  a 
taste  for  Fox" — they  look  into  the  au- 
dience, where  members  of  the  press  arc 
holding  paper  cutouts  of  the  Simpsons. 
"That's  ugly,"  says  Smith,  laughing. 
"That's  very  ugly."  "This  is  what  I 


dream  about  at  night,"  Tartikoff  says, 
staring  into  the  cartoon  faces  of  Bart 
and  his  family.  "This  is  what  it  looks 
like." 

He  is  only  half  kidding;  Fresh  Prince 
of  Bel  Air  is  aimed  at  the  same  audi- 
ence that  tunes  into  The  Simpsons  every 
week.  "I  think  Will  Smith  will  be  as 
big  as  Bart  Simpson,"  Tartikoff  says, 
with  some  amusement.  "And  he's  eas- 
ier to  draw." 

Tartikoff  was  the  first  person  to  com- 
pare Smith  to  Eddie  Murphy,  a  claim 
that  now  makes  him  a  bit  nervous.  It's 
not  that  he  doesn't  think  Smith  will  be  as 
big  as  Eddie — he's  willing  to  take  that 
gamble — it's  just  that  he  distrusts  star- 
dom. "I  recently  went  to  a  bowling  par- 
ty given  for  Bruce  Willis's  birthday," 
he  says,  "and  Eddie  Murphy  was  there. 
We  were  catching  up,  talking 
about  the  old  days  at  Saturday 
Night  Live  and  how  we  never 
see  each  other.  He  kept  saying 
how  much  he  misses  just 
hanging  out.  A  short  time  lat- 
er I  was  on  the  Paramount  lot, 
and  I  see  a  red  neon  sign  that 

says,  EDDIE  MURPHY  PRODUC- 
TIONS. So  I  walk  over  to  the 
production  office,   and  there 
are   these   two  huge  guys 
guarding  the  door,  and  I  say,  'I'm  here 
to  see  Eddie.   I'm  Brandon  Tartikoff, 
and  I'm  an  old  friend  from  NBC  These 
guys  ask  me  if  I  have  an  appointment. 
When  I  say  no,  they  say,  'Eddie's  not 
here  and  you  can't  go  any  farther.'  I 
didn't  make  it  within  twenty-five  feet  of 
his  door. 

"That's  why  I  told  Will,"  Tartikoff 
continues,  "  'Next  year  is  going  to  be  a 
whirlwind  year  in  your  life.  Make  a  list 
of  who  your  friends  are  now  and  see 
how  it  compares  in  a  year.' 

This  sort  of  story  doesn't  worry 
Smith.  He's  not  planning  to  make  any 
lists.  "I  have  too  much  to  do,"  he  says. 
He's  writing  his  autobiography  and 
thinking  about  his  next  record,  his  next 
movie,  and,  of  course,  the  TV  show.  "I 
don't  think  I'll  be  a  star,"  he  says,  rath- 
er coyly.  "But  then,  I  don't  think  any- 
one's better  than  I  am,  either.  L.A. 
makes  you  get  into  all  of  the  glitz — you 
start  to  believe  the  press.  But  I  know 
everyone  has  ups  and  downs.  Eventual- 
ly, nobody's  going  to  care  who  the 
Fresh  Prince  is."  Smith  pauses,  and 
then  laughs.  "I  say  eventually  they 
won't  care,"  he  says,  "but  I  think 
eventually  won't  be  for  a  long,  long 
time."  This  totally  cracks  him  up.  "A 
long  long  long  time."  I  I 
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■  anasonic  introduces 
the  SC-CH9.  Now  any  room  has 
enough  room  for  a  sophisticated 
component  stereo  system. 

Now  you  won't  have 
to  rearrange  your  life  or 
your  furniture  for  un- 
compromising hi-fi. 
The  new  SC-CH9. 
Compact  components 
that  can  produce  the 
musical  impact  of 
stereos  twice  their  size. 
Each  component  of 
the  SC-CH9  is  per- 
fectly matched.  Its  CD 
player  has  4x  over- 
sampling.  And  CD 
editing  is  easy,  be- 
cause it  scans  the  disc 
and  quickly  sets  the 
optimum  recording 
level.  It  has  a  double 
auto  reverse  cassette 
deck.  As  well  as 
sophisticated  bi-amp 
technology.  One  amp 
is  dedicated  to  low  frequencies, 
the  other  handles  high  frequencies. 
Together,  this  system 
creates  strikingly  clear 
sound  reproduction. 
You  can  even  program  the 
SC-CH9  to  switch  sources  and 
change  volume,  at  pre-set  times. 

The  new  SC-CH9  gives  you 
what  you've  always  wanted  in  a 
stereo  system — even  though 
you've  never  had  the  space.  ■ 


Panasonic 

just  slightly  ahead  of  our  time.' 
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Others  see  red  when  Forbes  says 

more  green  cards 

equal  more  greenbacks. 


According  to  most  media,  immigration  from  poor  countries  poses 
a  major  threat  to  America's  economic,  social  and  cultural  life.  But  in 
its  April  2nd  issue,  Forbes  responds,  "The  more  the  merrier!" 

Economist  Julian  L.  Simon  blames  the  prevailing  attitude  on  pure 
prejudice.  "The  more  people  we  have,"  he  says,  "the  more  business  we 
have  and  the  more  we  produce."  His  solution?  Increase  visas  and  green 
cards  for  three  years,  and  keep  it  up  unless  problems  develop. 

Obviously  this  isn't  a  popular  notion  in  either  Washington  or 
the  media.  But  having  the  guts  to  express  unorthodox,  unpopular 
views  is  what  has  made  Forbes  such  a  success  with  America's  most 
successful  executives. 

It's  why  they  say  Forbes  gives  them  better  information  and 
insights  than  either  Business  Week  or  Fortune.  And  why,  of  the  three, 
Forbes  is  their  favorite.  What's  more,  it's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
reach  them. 

If  you'd  like  your  business  to  be 
earning  more  green,  run  your  advertising 
in  the  one  magazine  not  afraid  of  causing 
those  in  Washington  and  the  media  to 
see  red.  Forbes. 


No  guts.  No  story. 


R>rbes 

Capitalist  Tool 

■*  Forbes  Magazme-60  Fillh  Ave  .  NY.  NY  10011 
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A  staggering  show  of  Mexican  art- 
backed  by  President  Carlos  Salinas,  media  jefe 
Emilio  Azcarraga,  and  poet  Octavio  Paz— 
arrives  amid  much  hype,  and  hope 

SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER 


BY  MARK  STEVENS 


Frida  Kahlo  and  Diego  Rivera,  the  iconic  couple  of  Mexican  art,  in  the  early  forties. 


exico  must  be  getting 
fashionable  if  Madonna  is  taking  an  in- 
terest. She  already  collects  the  art  of 
Frida  Kahlo  and  apparently  wants  to 
portray  the  Mexican  artist  on  the  big 
screen.  Hardly  a  household  name  a  dec- 
ade ago,  Kahlo  is  now  a  widely  admired 
figure,  partly  because  her  life  embodies 
so  much  that  people  today  consider  exot- 
ic. She  was  not  only  a  painter  but  also  a 
political  radical,  very  sexy  in  the  earthy, 
Mexican  way,  and  married  to  a  great  art- 
ist, Diego  Rivera.  She  had  affairs  and 
she  died  young. 

It's  hard  not  to  smile  at  the  thought  of 
Madonna  vamping  around  in  Mexican 
dress-up,  trying  to  convey  Kahlo's  trag- 
ic sense  of  love  and  birth.  Mexican  art  is 
no  stranger  to  kitsch  or  extiavagance, 
but  it  is  almost  always  touched  with  a 
genuine  sense  of  the  sacred  or  other- 
worldly.  Madonna  as  a  Mexican  will 


probably  be  about  as  convincing  as  Ma- 
donna as  a  Catholic.  Yet  one  can  always 
hope  that  the  Material  Girl  will  grow 
up — and  that  the  United  States  will  be- 
gin to  treat  Mexico  as  something  more 
than  just  hot  stuff. 

The  huge  celebration  of  Mexican  cul- 
ture now  at  various  New  York  institu- 
tions represents  an  attempt  to  convey  a 
richer  image  of  the  country.  Like  the 
convergence  of  Madonna  and  Kahlo, 
there  is  inevitably  something  suspect 
about  it;  art  is  being  used  yet  again  for 
public  relations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
image  of  Mexico  is  something  that  peo- 
ple are  now  struggling  over,  in  profound 
as  well  as  trivial  respects.  Increasingly 
Hispanic  itself,  the  United  States  knows 
shockingly  little  about  Mexico,  a  nation 
that  may  one  day  be  more  important  to  it 
than  any  country  in  Europe.  Mexican  art 
offers  Americans  a  fundamentally  differ- 


ent picture  of  the  world,  a  way  not  only 
to  learn  about  a  neighbor  but  also  to 
glimpse,  like  a  passing  shadow,  values 
long  lost  here.  In  Mexicans,  there  is  of- 
ten an  edge  of  angry  pleading  to  look 
beyond  the  stereotypes,  to  see  the  world 
to  the  south. 

The  Mexicans  are  themselves  now  un- 
dergoing a  soul-twisting  reappraisal,  try- 
ing to  shed  the  weight  of  an  ossified 
revolution  and,  like  the  Soviet  Union, 
find  a  formula  for  renewal.  Just  as  the 
U.S.  must  learn  more  about  Mexico,  so 
Mexico  now  seems  obsessed  with  what 
it  means  to  be  Mexican — with  finding  an 
image  that  works  in  the  modern  world. 

exico:  Splendors 
of  Thirty  Centu- 
ries," opening 
this  month  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of 
Art,  begins  with  the 
art  of  the  pre-Colum- 
bians,  continues 
through  the  decorative 
work  and  painting  of 
the  Spanish  colonial 
era,  and  includes  the 
great  muralists  of  the 
revolutionary  period 
— Rivera,  Orozco, 
and  Siqueiros.  A  num- 
ber of  smaller  shows 
will  enrich  the  pic- 
ture. The  Americas 
Society  and  the  IBM 
Gallery  will  present 
later  Mexican  art,  and 
a  consortium  of  Mex- 
ican galleries  will 
show  contemporary  work  in  SoHo.  An 
exhibition  of  work  by  women  artists  will 
be  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  the  International  Center  of  Photog- 
raphy will  show  Mexican  photography. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Met  is  the  cen- 
terpiece. Three  Mexicans  in  particular 
stand  behind  it  like  presiding  "angels." 
Each  is  deeply  concerned  with  forming 
the  country's  image,  but  each  from  a  till 
ferent  standpoint.  Two  of  them  are  men 
of  affairs;  one  is  a  poet. 

The  principal  instigator  and  backer  of 
the  Metropolitan  exhibition  is  Emilio 
A/carraga  Jr.,  perhaps  the  richest  and 
(alter  the  president)  most  powerful  man 
in  Mexico.  Azcarraga  has  a  natural  in 
terest  in  the  power  of  an  image;  he  is  the 
principal  shareholder  in  Televisa.  which 
owns  almost  all  the  television  stations  in 
Mexico.  Like  many  masters  ol  the  me 
dia,   A/carraga  maintains  a  fairly   low 
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Paul  Stuart  for  Women       Madison  Avenue  at  45tn  Street,  New  York      1-800-678-8278 


Tor  those  of  us  who  have 
dwelt  in  depression's 
dark  wood,  and  known 
its  inexplicable  agony,  the 
return  from  the  abyss  is 
not  unlike  the  ascent  of 
the  poet,  trudging  upward 
and  upward  out  of  hell's 
black  depths..." 


WILLIAM 
STYROISI 


DARK 
VISI 


A     MEMOIR     OF     MADNESS 


PHOTO  STATHIS  ORPHANOS 


"Here  is  an  example  of  art  refined  in  the  fire  of 
experience:  the  writing  is  so  pure  one  is  hardly 
aware  of  the  ink  on  the  page." 

Edmund  Morris 
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profile,  but  has  made  it  clear  through 
various  surrogates — including  his  wife, 
Paula  C.  de  Azcarraga — that  the  image  of 
Mexico  abroad  exasperates  him  (drugs, 
corruption,  immigrants,  earthquakes,  and 
so  on).  About  five  years  ago,  well  before 
the  election  of  the  reform-minded.  Har- 
vard-trained president,  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari,  Azcarraga  began  promoting  the 
idea  of  a  show  that  would  celebrate  an- 
other side  of  Mexico.  "We  saw  that  the 
country  needed  a  face-lift  international- 
ly," says  his  wife.  "We  felt  badly  treat- 
ed presswise  all  over  the  world.  .  .  .  We 
have  here  a  social  life,  a  private  enter- 
prise, that  was  marvelous  in  sustaining 
life  through  all  the  difficult  times.  But  it 
was  forgotten. 

"Art  is  a  good  way  to  remind  people  of 
other  aspects  of  the  country,"  says  Mrs. 
Azcarraga.  "We  have  had  ups  and  downs, 
revolutions  and  all  that,  but  there  was 
always  an  exceptional  art  life.  Something 
coherent  and  traditional."  In  today's 
world,  contemporary  art  can  also  promote 
a  country's  image,  and  the  Azcarragas 
have  helped  found  the  Centro  Cultural 
Arte  Contemporaneo  in  Mexico  City. 

Carlos  Salinas  is  the  exhibition's  sec- 
ond angel.  Like  Francois  Mitterrand  of 
France,  he  is  a  politician  who  actually 
seems  interested  in  artists  and  intellectu- 
als; it  appears  likely  that  he  has  even 
read  a  book.  A  technocrat  in  search  of  a 
vision,  he  immediately  saw  that  an  exhi- 
bition like  the  Met's  would  serve  the  in- 
tention of  his  government  to  enhance 
Mexico's  image,  thereby  attracting 
American  investment.  Expecting  little 
more  than  an  official  handshake,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Met  visited  Salinas  at 
the  presidential  palace  in  Mexico  City  to 
win  his  support  for  the  project,  which 
had  been  plagued  by  bureaucratic  snafus 
and  the  reluctance  of  some  communities 
to  lend  objects. 

"We  brought  four  or  five  catalogues 
wrapped  as  presents,  which  we  plunked 
at  the  head  of  the  tabic,"  said  one  Met 
official.  "He  looked  at  the  pile  and  the 
first  thing  he  said  was  'Which  one  is  the 
Degas  catalogue?"  We  figured  we  would 
have  fifteen  minutes  and  instead  had  an 
hour."  He  kept  asking  Met  officials, 
"What  do  you  need?  What  can  we  do 
for  you?"  "He  regarded  this  show  and 
the  related  activities  as  really  pivotal  to 
getting  American  support  for  Mexico,! 
says  the  official. 

[f  Azcarraga  represents  Mexican  busi 
ness,  and  Salinas  the  Mexican  govern 
ment,  the  poet  Octavio  Paz,  the  third 
angel  behind  the  Metropolitan  show, 
represents    Mexican   culture     In   a   way 
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in  h  was  a  rev<  >lu 
tionary  Russian  artist  and  <  >ne  <  »i 
the  gr<  it-  'si  i  r< Mtive  innovators  <  >t 
modern  times.  He  believe*  t  thai 
art  should  infiltrate  every  area  ol 
si  )i  iety,  and  he  became  a  lem  l<  'i  <  it 
the  artistic  revolution  thai  swepl 
Europe  early  this  >  entur\ 

MalevN  h  originated  the  ab- 
stract theory  ol  suprematism": 
an  art  form  using  images  win.  hdid 
come  from  nature  but  whi<  h 
re  beautiful  in  themselves  I -<>r 
:ades  his  paintings  remained 
hidden  awav  in  Russia  r<  >day 
President  Mikhail  Gorba<  hev 
endorses  Mak>vu  h  as  one  of  the 
most  original  spokesmen  ol  the 
entire  Russian  avant-gar(  le' 

His  life's  work   n<  >w  i  >n  vi<  'W  at 
the  National  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, follows  the  progress  ol  a  pas- 
mate  individualist  in  an  era 
social  ana  political  turmoil 
simpli '  j 'i ms. nit  [)> >rtraits  < >l 
/outh  are  a  quiet  prelude  to 
revi  >lutii  mary  "suprematisl 
i  'xperiments  whi<  h  shook  the  an 
world.  While  his  latei  w<  >rt  shows 
Malevich  returning  with  undimm 
ished  energy  to  more  figurat  i  \ « 
forms 

Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc  is 
proud  to  sponsor,  in  our  nation 
capital,  this  inspiring  gift  ol 
glasnost  the  first  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  Malevich's  paintings 
and  drawings  ever  seen  in  the 
United  State: 
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Paz  is  the  most  important,  for  Azcarraga 
and  Salinas,  despite  their  power,  inev- 
itably arouse  the  suspicion  that  their  in- 
terests do  not  go  much  beyond  public 
relations,  since  both  obviously  want  to 
move  Mexico  closer  to  the  U.S.  and  the 
modern  world. 

Paz's  position  is  more  complex.  Now 
in  his  seventies,  the  acclaimed  poet  and 
author  is  a  presiding  figure  in  Mexican 
culture,  a  man  with  an  almost  priestly 
function  in  that  he  is  looked  to  as  a  kind 
of  intercessor  between  the  spirit  of  Mex- 
ico's past  and  its  current  predica- 
ment. The-  Met's  catalogue  will  be 
an  enormous  tome  that  few  will 
read,  Paz's  essay  being  the  excep- 
tion.   In   viewing  three  thousand 
years   of   Mexican   art,    Paz   be- 
lieves,  "an  attentive  and  loving 
eye  will  perceive,  in  this  diversity 
of  works  and  epochs,  a  certain  con- 
tinuity. Not  the  continuity  of  a  style 
or  an  idea,  but  something  more  pro- 
found and  less  definable:  a  sensibility." 

Paz  is  far  too  cagey  a  poet,  and  much 
too  allusive  a  writer,  to  define  that  sensi- 
bility with  crimping  precision.  But  he 
naturally  locates  its  roots  in  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Mesoamerica,  which,  unlike 
European  cultures,  evolved  in  utter  iso- 
lation. Like  that  of  an  island  cut  off,  the 
nature  of  the  life  in  pre-Columbian 
America  became  unique  to  the  place 
and,  compared  with  the  world  of  outsid- 
ers, infinitely  strange. 

Paz  immediately  identifies  the  strange- 
ness, the  "sacred  horror,"  of  these  civili- 
zations as  the  source  of  their  hold  on  us. 
"We  glimpse  through  their  complicated 
forms  a  buried  part  of  our  own  being." 
Of  course,  the  practice  of  human  sacri- 
fice is  a  critical  part  of  the  fascination 
they  hold  for  us.  On  one  level,  the  fasci- 
nation is  a  cheap  ticket;  what  arouses  a 
chill  of  adult  recognition,  however,  is 
that  the  sacrifice  is  not  trivial,  nothing 
like  the  show-biz  murder  of  gladiators. 

"The  Mesoamerican  peoples ...  be- 
lieved that  the  universe  is  in  eternal  dan- 
ger of  stopping,  and  thus  perishing," 
Paz  writes.  "To  avoid  this  catastrophe 
many  must  nourish  the  sun  with... 
blood."  Their  culture  was  profoundly 
religious,  with  marvelous  creation 
myths.  Of  course,  much  of  the  mystery 
cannot  be  transported  to  the  Met — above 
all,  the  frightening  majesty  and  scale  of 
the  architecture.  But  the  ferocity  of  form 
in  Mesoamerican  sculpture  is  well  repre- 
sented. There  are  few  conceptions  more 
beautiful,  and  more  chilling,  than  the 
feathered  serpent,  a  creature  that  seems 
to  coil  together  earth  and  sky. 


Cultural  politics: 
Three  of  the  "angels" 
behind  the  Met  show — 
media  mogul  Emilio 
Azcarraga  [above), 
President  Carlos  Salinas 
[right),  and  poet  and 
novelist  Octavio  Paz. 


It  was  a 
shock  to  the  In- 
dians to  discov- 
er that  there 
were  other  peo- 
ple and  other 
gods  in  the  world.  "They  could  not  con- 
sider the  Spanish,"  Paz  says.  "They  did 
not  fit  their  mental  categories."  He  goes 
on  to  say,  "One  can  only  imagine  the 
despair  of  the  Aztecs  when.  .  .their  chief- 
tains and  priests  decided  to  send  against 
the  invaders,  as  a  last  desperate  measure, 
a  fire  serpent  capable  of  consuming  the 
world  in  flames.  This  enormous  paper 
'magical'  serpent,  the  'divine  weapon' 
.  .  .was  immediately  demolished  by  the 
two-handed  swords  of  the  Spanish." 

The  legendary  fatalism  of  the  Mexi- 
cans may  owe  something  to  that  terrible 
rupture  of  belief.  The  surge  of  Spanish 
missionaries  and  colonists  into  Mexico 
offered  the  Indians  a  new  religion,  Ca- 
tholicism, which  they  took  to  with  the 
passion  of  an  orphan  for  his  adoptive 
mother — and  there  began  the  astonishing 
amalgam  of  pre-Columbian  and  Europe- 
an ideas  and  forms,  the  result  of  which 
takes  up  most  of  the  Met  exhibition. 
Mexico  may  share  a  continent  with  the 
United  State,  but  its  roots  in  Indian 
myth  and  Counter-Reformation  Catholi- 
cism make  it,  as  Alan  Riding  suggested 


in  his  recent  book  about  Mexico,  a  dis- 
tant neighbor. 

What  intrigues  me  about  Mexican  art, 
beginning  with  the  pre-Columbians  but 
continuing  thereafter,  is  the  unending  in- 
sistence upon  a  world  that  is  spiritually 
governed.  Mexican  art  moves  through 
the  cycles  of  European  art  in  its  own  id- 
iosyncratic way,  usually  making  what  it 
inherits  otherworldly.    For  example, 
Mexicans  used  the  Baroque  and  Rococo 
not  just  to  dazzle  the  eye  or  to  dis- 
place conventional  reality  but  to 
catapult  the  mind  into  a  simula- 
crum  of  heaven.    Mexican   art 
pushes  against  boundaries,  insists 
on  being  too  much,  embraces 
kitsch,  displays  a  feeling  for  color 
that  does  not  stoop  to  good  taste. 
Art  as  just  art  is  never  enough. 

In  the  making  of  the  Metropolitan 
show,  there  were  many  argu- 
ments— above  all,  about  how  to 
end  it.  The  Mexicans  naturally 
wanted  the  museum  to  present  some 
recent  art,  but  deciding  whom  to 
include  proved  difficult.  Finally, 
the  decision  was  made  to  show  no 
artist  born  after  1910.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty in  ending  the  show  is  mean- 
ingful in  itself,  for  the  ending  is  not 
clear,  and  the  effort  to  create  an  image 
of  Mexico  that  includes  the  present  will 
leave  anybody  who  thinks  about  it  full  of 
questions.  If  the  force  of  Mexican  art  is 
to  recover  some  buried  part  of  our  being, 
some  imaginative  need  unmet  in  contem- 
porary culture,  one  has  to  wonder  if  this 
sensibility  can  survive  in  a  Mexico  that  is 
trying  to  modernize. 

For  example,  the  Televisa  of  Emilio 
Azcarraga  will  rightly  take  pride  in  the 
powerful  image  of  Mexican  art,  but 
modern  television  usually  inevitably 
subverts  and  weakens  local  traditions, 
smooths  out  eccentric  concerns  and  spir- 
itual quirks,  celebrates  surface  blandness 
over  what  lies  buried.  The  foreign  in- 
vestment so  coveted  by  President  Sali- 
nas may  help  alleviate  what  Paz  calls  the 
"urban  leprosy"  that  afflicts  Mexican 
cities,  but  it  will  also  make  the  country 
increasingly  like  other  places,  less 
"strange"  in  the  way  admired  by  the 
poet.  As  the  Mexicans  slowly  become 
more  American  and  Americans  slowly 
learn  about  Mexico,  will  the  sensibility 
celebrated  in  the  Met  exhibition  survive 
as  anything  other  than  a  self-conscious 
manipulation  ol  earlier  manners  or  a  raid 
on  past  passion?  If  Madonna  decides  to 
play  Frida,  she  might  spend  some  time 
trying  to  answer  that  question.  I  I 
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please  call  1-600-752-4606. 
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advise  against  your  going  to  Sa- 
lonika," Kati  Marton  recalls  being 
told  by  William  Polk  in  Athens. 
"I'm  sure  you're  already  being  fol- 
lowed. And  in  Salonika,  there's  no 
telling  what  can  happen." 

It  was  March  of  1988  and  Mar- 
ton  was  researching  her  third  book, 
The  Polk  Conspiracy  (Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux),  about  a  partic- 
ularly nasty  episode  in  the  annals 
of  the  Cold  War.  Forty  years  earli- 
er, William  Polk's  older  brother, 
George,  CBS  Radio's  man  in  Athens 
and  a  rising  star  in  Edward  R.  Murrow's 
handpicked  corps  of  correspondents,  had 
made  a  trip  of  his  own  to  Salonika,  a 
port  city  in  northern  Greece.  He  was 
hoping  to  make  contact  with  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  who  were  waging  one 
side  of  the  Greek  civil  war.  On  the 
morning  of  May  16,  1948,  nine  days  af- 
ter he  arrived,  George  Polk's  body  was 


Kati  Marton,  left, 
a  self-described 
"child  of  the 
Cold  War," 
unravels  the 
realpolrrjk  behind 
the  cover-up  of 
George  Polk's 
assassination; 
below,  the 
dashing  young 
journalist 


A  new  book 

by  Kati  Marton  offers 

a  new  theory  on 

the  murder  of 

CBS  correspondent 

George  Polk 

BY  LLOYD  GROVE 


discovered  floating  in  Salonika  Bay.  His 
hands  and  feet  were  bound  with  rope.  In 
the  back  of  his  head  was  a  bullet  hole. 

"I  got  off  the  plane  and  I  just  felt  this 
very  sinister  kind  of  ambience  closing  in 
on  me,"  Marton  says,  smiling  in  the  rel- 
ative safety  of  a  West  Side  bistro,  "and 
walking  on  Nikis  Street,  which  hugs  the 
bay,  passing  by  these  unshaven  men 
with  their  worry  beads ...  I  was  sure  that 
they  saw  me  as  the  reincarnation  of 
George  Polk." 

Marton — erstwhile  television  report- 
er, now  wife  of  ABC  anchorman  Peter 
Jennings — prettily  shakes  her  head.  She 
is  large-eyed,  Budapest-born,  with  a 
typically  Hungarian  aptitude  for  theat- 
rics and  charm.  But  except  for  a  mildly 
exotic  emphasis  on  certain  syllables  here 
and  there,  she  speaks  perfect,  made-lor- 
TV  American. 

"After  forty  years  of  keeping  some- 
thing under  wraps,"  she  goes  on  about 


those  unshaven  Salonikiotes,  "they 
were  not  about  to  let  some  woman 
from  New  York  blow  this  case  up.  I 
didn't  sleep  the  whole  time  I  was  in  Sa- 
lonika." 

If  all  that  smacks  of  rampant  para- 
noia, which  Marton  concedes  could  well 
be  the  case,  let  it  also  be  said  that  Polk's 
murder  is  still  a  live  issue  in  Greece, 
even  if  it  is  little  remembered  in  his  own 
country  (where  "George  Polk"  is  better 
known  as  the  name  of  a  journalism 
award).  Who  killed  Polk  and  why  arc 
grist  for  endless  debate.  In  the  last  four 
decades,  the  affair  has  inspired  a  cottage 
industry  of  Greek-language  books,  arti- 
cles, and  documentaries  telling  the  sor- 
did tale  of  a  slipshod  investigation  into 
the  assassination  of  the  American  jour- 
nalist, the  arrest  for  murder  of  a  Greek 
newspaper  reporter,  a  confession  ex- 
tracted by  torture,  and  a  show- trial  or- 
chestrated to  serve  the  political  needs  of 
the  Anglo-American  alliance  and  its  cor- 
rupt, brutal  client — the  Royalist  govern- 
ment in  Athens. 

At  the  time  of  Polk's  death,  the  Cold 
War  had  only  recently  been  declared 
The  Truman  Doctrine,  enunciated  on 
March  12,  1947,  designated  the  Balkans 
a  prime  battleground  against  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. The  United  States  had  jusi  , 
begun  tunneling  $4(M)  million  (roughly    , 

$5  billion  in  today's  dollars)  m  military  z 

•incl  economic  aid  to  the  region  in  order    i 
to  fight  the  Red  Menace  $ 

In  1952.  I.  I-  Stone  branded  the  offi-  C 
cial  solution  to  Polk's  murdei     thai  he 

was  lured  to  his  death  by  Communists   J 
with  the  help  of  Gregory  StaktODOUlos,    I 
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PEOPLE  HAVE  BEEN  ASKING  FOR  PERRIER 
EVER  SINCE  OUR  FIRST  AD  RAN. 


The  year  was  one  million  twenty  four  B.C.  Man  had  just 
developed  the  art  of  communication.  And,  in  a  land  we  now 
call  France,  he  discovered  a  spring  we  now  call  Perrier. 

It  was  clear  and  pure  and  sparkling.  And  so,  word  of  its 
qualities  quickly  spread. 

Since  then,  entire  civilizations  have  come  and  gone,  but  the 
source  remains.  Still  yielding  water  for  modern  man  to  drink. 
Still  as  pure  as  the  day  it  was  new. 

Because,  unlike  other  beverages,  it  doesn't  rely  on  artificial 
sweeteners  and  coloririg.  Nor  does  it  have  caffeine,  sugar 
or  even  calories. 

However,  there  is  a  change  we  would  like  to  point  out. 
The  little  green  bottles  Perrier  now  comes  in. 

Which  is  a  refreshing  change,  indeed.  Because  instead  of 
having  to  travel  to  the  spring,  the  spring  can  now  travel  to  you. 


EARTH'S  FIRST  SOFT  DRINK. 
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the  Greek  journalist — a  "whitewash," 
Fashioned  to  the  requirements  of  Greco- 
American  relations.  Stone  called  the 
CBS  correspondent  "the  first  casualty  of 
the  Cold  War."  Marton  agrees,  arguing 
that  the  Polk  case  prefigured  America's 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  At  the  very 
least,  she  says,  the  case  was  a  cover-up, 
a  conclusion  also  reached  by  Greek 
scholar  Edmund  Keeley  in  the  only  other 
recent  American  book  on  the  affair,  The 
Salonika  Bay  Murder.  But  Marton  takes 
matters  several  steps  further. 

Basing  her  deductions  on  previously 
unreleased  documents,  shoe-leather  re- 

Polk  modeled  himself  on 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  mimicking 
his  idol's  voice  and  delivery, 
and  pulling  few  punches. 


porting,  and,  she  admits,  "conjecture," 
she  resolves  the  mystery  in  a  way  not 
calculated  to  endear  her  to  members  of 
the  American  and  British  foreign-service 
establishments  or,  for  that  matter, 
Greece's  current  government. 

The  Polk  Conspiracy  can  already  be 
counted  a  commercial  success.  It  has 
been  sold  to  Mel  Gibson,  who  hopes 
to  portray  the  late  journalist  in  a  movie. 
Marton  says  Gibson,  with  whom  she  is 
soon  to  take  a  meeting  when  I  speak  to 
her,  paid  "a  healthy  figure"  for  the  film 
rights  after  her  people  sent  his  people  a 
manuscript.  "So  it's  very  nice,"  she 
tells  me,  "especially  as  I  live  with  a 
man  who  makes  a  healthy  amount  him- 
self. It's  very  nice  for  him  to  know  that 
perhaps  he  can  think  about  not  always 
having  to  work  that  hard." 

"That  much,  huh?"  I  ask. 

Marton  bursts  out  laughing.  "Oh, 
God!  Erase  that  line!" 

Peter  Jennings,  who  shares  a  commodi- 
ous apartment  on  Central  Park  West  with 
Marton  and  their  two  children,  reports 
that  "when  we  do  something  extravagant, 
which  I  don't  approve  of,  Kati  tells  me, 
'Don't  worry,  Mel  will  pay  for  it.' 

It's  little  wonder  that  the  movie  star 
would  want  to  play  Polk,  who  was,  in  the 
words  of  his  colleague  Howard  K.  Smith, 
"a  blond  Errol  Flynn . ' '  Thirty-four  when 
he  died,  he  was  a  great-nephew  of  James 
K.  Polk,  eleventh  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  scion  of  a  prominent  Fort 


Worth,  Texas,  family.  By  the  time  he 
joined  CBS  in  1946,  as  the  network's 
Middle  East  correspondent,  he  had  lived 
in  China,  Alaska,  and  France,  shot  down 
eleven  Japanese  planes  and  survived 
shrapnel  wounds  and  malaria  as  a  Marine 
at  Guadalcanal,  drunk  copiously,  wom- 
anized compulsively,  and  was  ending  one 
marriage,  with  his  second  about  to  begin. 
As  a  broadcast  journalist,  he  modeled 
himself  on  Murrow,  mimicking  his  idol's 
voice  and  delivery,  and  pulling  few 
punches.  By  the  end  of  his  Balkan  tour  he 
was  among  the  Greek  government's — 
and  the  American  Embassy's — least  fa- 
vorite correspondents. 

Among  the  other  players  in 
The  Polk  Conspiracy — which, 
indeed,    reads    like    a   screen- 
play— are    Secretary   of   State 
George  C.  Marshall,  savior  of 
postwar  Western  Europe;  syn- 
dicated columnist  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  tribune  of  the  Washing- 
ton power  elite;  and  General 
William  J.  "Wild  Bill"  Dono- 
van, godfather  of  the  American 
intelligence   community.    With   Mar- 
shall's   blessing,    Lippmann    formed    a 
quasi-official    committee    and   engaged 
Donovan — founder  of  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services,  precursor  to  the  C.I. A. — 
to  look  into  Polk's  murder. 

Marton  produces  convincing  evidence 
that  Marshall  and  Donovan  were  interest- 
ed less  in  uncovering  the  truth  than  in 
preserving  American  foreign  policy,  and 
that  Lippmann  uncritically  went  along, 
blinded  by  his  regard  for  such  honorable 
men.  The  dramatis  personae  also  include 
the  fastidious  stewards  of  the  fading  Brit- 
ish Empire — who  had  administered  their 
Greek  protectorate  since  1 830,  and  only 
now  were  reluctantly  passing  the  torch — 
and  a  host  of  unsavory  Greek  monar- 
chists, ruthless  Communist  rebels,  swash- 
buckling foreign  correspondents,  and  right- 
wing  thugs.  In  the  midst  of  this  cast  stands 
the  tragic  figure  of  Staktopoulos,  who 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  complicity  in 
Polk's  murder  and  handed  a  life  sentence. 
"It's  very  much  a  humiliation  for  the 
Greeks,  this  whole  chapter,"  Marton 
says,  pausing  over  her  wilted  lettuce. 
"It's  kind  of  their  Dreyfus.  Every  cab- 
bie in  Athens  has  a  theory  on  the  Polk 
case.  Because  it's  an  example  of  colo- 
nial manipulation." 

Marton  brings  to  her  narrative  an  ap- 
propriately conspiratorial  habit  of 
mind  and  a  conviction  that  things 
arc  seldom  what  they  seem.  Growing  up 
in   Budapest   in   the    1950s,   a   self-de- 


scribed "child  of  the  Cold  War,"  she 
witnessed  the  arrests  of  her  parents  by 
the  Hungarian  secret  police.  Kati  and 
her  older  sister  were  farmed  out  to 
strangers  during  the  years  their  father,  a 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press,  and 
then  their  mother,  a  reporter  for  United 
Press,  languished  in  Budapest's  maxi- 
mum-security F6  Utca  Prison.  She  at- 
tended the  show  trial  at  which  they 
were  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms — 
an  ordeal  remarkably  similar,  she  says, 
to  that  of  Gregory  Staktopoulos.  With 
the  brief  thaw  that  accompanied  the 
Hungarian  Revolution,  Marton's  parents 
were  set  free,  but  one  night  in  November 
1956,  after  the  Soviets  had  crushed  the 
uprising  with  tanks  and  guns,  the  Mar- 
ton family  squeezed  through  a  hole  in 
their  backyard  fence  and  decamped  to 
the  home  of  an  American  diplomat.  In 
due  course  they  escaped  to  Vienna. 

The  following  April,  they  flew  from 
Munich  to  Camp  Kilmer,  New  Jersey, 
on  a  refugee  plane,  and  the  day  they  ar- 
rived—which happened  to  be  Kati's 
eleventh  birthday — a  motorcycle  escort 
whisked  them  to  Manhattan's  Roosevelt 
Hotel.  Marton's  parents  were  late  for  a 
luncheon  in  their  honor:  for  their  cover- 
age of  the  Hungarian  Uprising,  Endre 
and  Ilona  Nyilas  Marton  became  the  First 
husband-and-wife  team  of  journalists  to 
receive  the  George  Polk  Award,  which 
had  been  established  in  1949  to  "recog- 
nize excellent  achievement."  The 
plaques  were  presented  by  Polk's  moth- 
er, Adelaide.  "She  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me,  obviously,"  Marton 
says.  "I  have  pictures  of  her  and  me — a 
fat  little  Hungarian  kid  looking  up  at  this 
formidable  lady  in  a  large  spring  hat." 

Marton,  who  remembers  herself  as  "a 
little  beaver,  like  all  refugees,"  excelled 
in  her  studies  after  the  family  settled  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  earning  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  international  relations  be- 
fore launching  a  career  in  broadcast 
journalism.  It  was  a  quick  climb  from 
National  Public  Radio  to  WCAU-TV  in 
Philadelphia,  to  ABC  News,  where  she 
served  as  Bonn  bureau  chief  and  fell  for 
ABC's  London  correspondent,  a  hand- 
some Canadian  named  Peter  Jennings. 

During  the  research  for  her  first  book. 
Wallenberg,  an  account  of  Swedish  dip 
lomat  Raoul  Wallenberg's  efforts  to 
save  Hungarian  Jews  from  the  Na/.is, 
Marton,  raised  as  a  Catholic,  made  what 
she  still  regards  as  a  "shattering"  reve- 
lation. Over  dinner  in  Budapest  with  a 
Jewish  friend  of  her  family's,  she 
learned  that  both  her  parents  were  de- 
scended from  Jews,  that  her  father  had 
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been  sent  to  a  Nazi  labor  camp,  and  that 
her  mother's  parents  had  died  at  Ausch- 
witz. For  reasons  of  their  own,  Endre 
and  Ilona  Marton  had  not  seen  fit  to 
entrust  their  children  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  heritage. 

"I  remember  very  well  the  day  she 
came  home  from  Hungary,"  Jennings 
says.  "She  was  quite  traumatized  and, 
as  I  recall,  not  certain  what  to  do 
about  it.  She  kept  saying, 'I  don't  feel 
Jewish.'  " 

Marton 's  self-discovery,  and  her  sense 
of  having  been  "duped"  about  her  true 
identity,  is  a  principal  theme  of  her  sec- 
ond book,  An  American  Woman,  an  auto- 
biographical novel  set  in  Budapest. 

If  not   a   particularly    literary    writer, 
Maiton  has  a  strong  storytelling  ability 
that  stands  her  in  good  stead  for  chron- 
icling the  saga  of  George  Polk. 

He  moved  to  Athens  from  Cairo  to 
cover  the  Greek  civil  war  and  set  up 
house  with  his  new  young  Greek  wife  in 
September  1947.  Although  he  spoke 
barely  a  word  of  Greek,  he  was  a  solid 
reporter — resourceful,  fearless,  and,  oc- 


The  murder  is  still  a  live  issue 
in  Greece.  "It's  kind  of  their  Dreyfus. 
Every  cabbie  in  Athens 
has  a  theory  on  the  Polk  case." 


casionally,  naive.  It  was  his  naivete, 
Marton  asserts,  that  did  him  in. 

In  April  1948,  shortly  before  his  trip 
to  rebel-dominated  northern  Greece, 
Polk  received  a  letter  from  an  employee 
of  Chase  National  Bank  in  Manhattan.  It 
claimed  that  Greek  foreign  minister 
Constantine  Tsaldaris,  the  powerful 
British-supported  head  of  the  Royalist 
Party,  had  recently  stashed  $25,000  in  a 
personal  account  at  the  bank.  If  such  a 
bank  deposit  existed,  Polk  realized,  not 
only  was  it  a  violation  of  Greece's  cur- 
rency laws,  it  was  also  political  dyna- 
mite of  sufficient  megatonnage  to  topple 
Tsaldaris  and  his  cronies,  and  jeopardize 
the  continuation  of  American  aid  to 
Greece. 

Polk  quickly  arranged  an  interview 
with  Tsaldaris.  Using  judgment  that  in 
retrospect  seems  breathtakingly  reck- 
less, Polk  confronted  the  foreign  minis- 
ter but  decided  to  hold  his  story  until  he 
could  nail  it  down  in  the  States.  (He  was 


planning  to  spend  a  year  in  Boston  as  a 
Nieman  fellow.)  Tsaldaris  denied  every- 
thing. "This  will  finish  you,  Mr.  Tsal- 
daris!" Polk  shouted  at  the  stammering 
official.  "I'm  going  to  blow  this  story 
sky-high  when  I  get  home."  Six  days 
later,  Polk  was  dead. 

For  this  brand-new  account  of  Polk's 
interview  with  Tsaldaris,  Marton  relies 
on  hearsay  testimony  from  Polk's  wid-< 
ow,  Rea,  and  his  brother,  William,  as 
well  as  on  a  previously  undisclosed  doc- 
ument (marked  "SECRET:  FOR  GENERAL 
Donovan's  eyes  alone")  written  by 
air-force  lieutenant  colonel  James  Kel- 
lis,  an  O.S.S.  veteran  whom  Wild  Bill 
sent  to  Greece  to  probe  the  murder.  As 
for  the  letter  from  Chase  National  Bank, 
it's  apparently  lost.  Marton  contends 
that  it  was  lifted  from  Polk's  personal 
files  and  handed  over  to  the  British  au- 
thorities— who  had  no  wish  to  see  their 
man  Tsaldaris  destroyed — by  a  Greek- 
born  77rae-magazine  stringer  named 
Mary  Cawadias  Barber. 

Marton  builds  a  circumstantial  case 
that  Polk  was  executed  on  orders  from 
high  up  in  the  Royalist  Party  by  a  shad- 
owy figure  named  Mi- 
chael Kourtessis,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  secret  right-wing 
organization   known   as 
"the  Port  of  Piraeus."  It 
may   have   been   happen- 
stance— but   Marton   sug- 
gests   otherwise — that 
Kourtessis  was  accompa- 
nied to  Salonika  by   his 
longtime  friend  Major 
Nicholas    Mouscoundis, 
the  port  city's  British-trained  chief  of  se- 
curity.   Mouscoundis,    a   staunch   anti- 
Communist  who  was  close  to  British 
intelligence,  ended  up  running  the  po- 
lice   investigation    of   George    Polk's 
murder. 

General  Donovan  was  aware  of  all 
this,  Marton  reports,  but  chose  to  sup- 
press the  information.  On  his  visits  to 
Greece  on  behalf  of  the  Lippmann  Com- 
mittee, Donovan  actively  encouraged 
the  Greek  authorities  to  pursue  Commu- 
nist suspects,  goaded  them  to  investigate 
Rea  Polk  (who  left  for  the  U.S.  after 
being  cleared),  and  eventually  steered 
them  to  Gregory  Staktopoulos,  a  local 
reporter  who  had  met  Polk  for  the  first 
and  only  time  on  the  night  before  his 
disappearance.  Staktopoulos  was  arrest- 
ed in  August  1948  and,  along  with  two 
rebel  leaders,  was  charged  with  Polk's 
murder.  He  confessed  after  being 
stripped  naked  in  the  Salonika  police 
station,   his   limbs  bound   tightly   with 


wire,  his  mouth  stuffed  with  a  rag. 
At  the  trial  the  following  April,  Stakto- 
poulos was  convicted,  and  the  two  rebels 
were  condemned  in  absentia.  Donovan 
pronounced  himself  well  pleased. 

jarton's  account  is  replete  with  inci- 
dents that  add  ominous  twists  to  the 
Itale.  On  September  17,  1948,  be- 
fore the  trial  commenced,  Mary  Cawa- 
dias Barber  sent  Rea  Polk  a  message 
through  Rea's  father  in  Athens.  Rea, 
then  a  student  at  New  York's  Barnard 
College,  had  recently  given  an  interview 
to  CBS  News  casting  doubt  on  the  offi- 
cial Greek  version.  "Tell  Rea  not  to  mix 
herself  in  the  Polk  case  anymore," 
urged  Barber,  the  wife  of  an  English  re- 
porter and  a  friend  of  British  intelligence 
agents.  "If  she  does,  they  will  throw  her 
out  of  America,  for  they  will  think  she  is 
a  Communist." 

Then,  on  October  19,  Rea  had  a  visit 
from  Athanasios  Tsaldaris,  son  of  the 
Greek  foreign  minister.  Over  dinner  at 
an  Italian  restaurant,  young  Tsaldaris 
pressed  Rea  to  make  a  public  statement 
in  support  of  the  government's  solution. 
When  she  refused,  Tsaldaris  called  her  a 
"traitor"  and  suggested  that  she  commit 
suicide.  On  the  ride  back,  she  tried  to 
escape  from  their  taxi,  shouting,  "I  will 
never  make  any  statement,"  but  he 
pulled  her  back  inside  by  her  hair — all 
this  according  to  a  sworn  statement  she 
gave  the  next  day  to  William  Colby, 
Donovan's  trusted  aide  and  the  future 
director  of  the  C.I.  A. 

"But,  you  see,  this  was  all  very  odd 
for  me,"  Marton  says  of  her  conclusions 
about  George  Polk's  murder.  "Be- 
cause if  I  have  a  side  in  the  Cold  War, 
it's  very  definitely  anti-Communist, 
because  of  what  I  went  through  as  a 
child." 

In  any  event,  the  Cold  War  is  over — 
and  much  else  has  changed  besides. 
Gregory  Staktopoulos  is  today  a  free 
man,  having  been  released  in  1960  after 
recanting  his  confession — although 
Greek  journalist  Elias  P.  Demetracopou- 
los,  who  saw  him  recently  in  Athens, 
says  he  tends  to  cry  easily  and  often. 
Mary  Cawadias  Barber  now  lives  in 
London's  Knightsbridge  neighborhood 
as  Lady  Henderson,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Henderson,  former  British  ambassador 
to  the  United  States;  according  to  Mar- 
ton's  agent,  Sir  Nicholas  has  made 
noises  about  hiring  a  lawyer  in  response 
to  the  book  (which  his  wife  terms  "hurt- 
ful" and  "libelous").  And  Athanasios 
Tsaldaris,  Constantine  s  son,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Greek  parliament.  □ 
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The  Lady  Is 
a  Vamp 


From  the  moment  her 
size  7  saddle  shoes 
stepped  into  Daddy's 
limousine  in  the  first 
episode  of  Twin  Peaks, 
Sherilyn  Fenn  was  a 
scene-stealer.  But 
then,  her  footsteps 
have  always  been 
worth  following.  At 
three  she  toured  with 
her  rock  'n'  roll  mama 
and  an  all-girl  band, 
and  at  eighteen  she  was 
a  Playboy  Bunny.  She's 
been  on  the  back  of 
Prince's  motorcycle  a 
few  times,  and  she  was 
once  engaged  to  Johnny 
Depp.  Currently  ap- 
pearing as  a  car-wreck 
casualty  in  David 
Lynch 's  Wild  at  Heart, 
she  next  smolders  in  a 
"strange  little  movie," 
Desire  and  Hell  at  Sun- 
set Motel,  and  a  TV 
movie  i  1  which  she 
plays  John  Dillinger's 
moll.  Meanwhile,  she's 
hanging  out  in  Twin 
Peaks.  When  last  seen, 
she  was  at  the  local 
brothel,  about  to  meet 
her  first  customer — her 
daddy.    — pete  wells 


Fair  Fenn:  Sherilyn  Fenn,  a.k.a.  Audrey  Home  of  Twin  Peaks,  wearing  a  Neil  Bieff. 
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Great Ihou 
Art 


Rejected  by  the  N.E.A., 

three  artists 
speak  out  on  censorship 


Performance  artists: 
Top  to  bottom. 
Tim  Wilier. 
Holly  Hughes, 
and  John  Fleck. 


D 

^M       I  y  now ,  everyone  has  heard 
^M       m  of  Karen  Finley,  the  femi- 
^M      W  nist  artist  who  pours  choco- 
1B-^^    late ,  yams ,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  four  food  groups  onto 
her  body  as  "a  symbol  of  women  being 
treated  like  dirt,"  and  whose  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  funding  was 
denied,  on  the  grounds  of  "certain  po- 
litical realities,"  by  N.E.A.  chairman 
John  Frohnmayer.  Less  well  known  are 
the  three  other  performance  artists  whose 
N.E  \.  grants  also  fell  under  the  ax. 

New  Yorker  Holly  Hughes  deals  un- 
ashamedly with  her  lesbianism  in  her  bit- 
ingly  satirical  and  confrontational  mono- 
logues   "The   Well   of  Horniness"    and 
"World  Without  End."  Californian  Tim 
Miller's  politically  charged  performance 
piece   "Some  Golden  States"   traces  his 
growth  as  a  gay  man,  from  his  childhood  in 
Nixon's  hometown  of  Whittier,  California, 
through  the  murder  of  gay  San  Francisco 
city  supervisor  Harvey  Milk  to  today's 
AIDS-plagued    landscape.    Fellow    Califor- 
nian John  Fleck  vents  frustration  at  homo- 
phobia, homelessness,  and  other  social  ills  in 


his  solo  piece  "Blessed  Are  All  the 
Little  Fishes."  which  includes  brief 
onstage  nudity  and  urination. 

None  of  the  three  buys  the  obsceni- 
ty explanation   for  their  defunding. 
Nor  do  they  believe  that  their  grants 
were  denied  for  reasons  of  low  artis- 
tic merit.   All   three  have  received 
N.E.A.  grants  in  the  past,  and  all 
three  are  respected  veterans  of  the 
performance-art   field,    having   ap- 
peared  to   critical    acclaim   across 
North  America  and  Europe. 

"1  see  our  defunding  as  a  prob- 
lem of  national  security,"  Miller 
says,   "which   I  take   in  a  broad 
context  of  the  arts,  sciences,  in- 
dustry, economy.  We  don't  chal- 
lenge  ourselves,   and   I   think   it 
condemns  us  to  a  very  bleak  fu- 
ture without  economic  or  cultural 
vitality."  And  citing  ABC's  re- 
cent  decision,    following   com- 
plaints from  advertisers,  not  to 
rerun  an  episode  of  thirt\somc- 
thing  which  showed  a  gay  cou- 
ple in  bed.  he  adds,  "Certain 
people  arc  supposed  to  be  invisi- 
1|_J       ble ."  Hughes  concurs.  "The 
obscenity  charge  against  us  is 
just  a  diversionary  tactic.  As  a 
lesbian,  you  don't  have  to  be 

obscene  t<>  get  defunded,"  she 

laughs    "You  can  sit  out  in  a 

lawn  chair  with  a  sign  saying 

I  AM  A  LESBIAN  and  they'll 

come  ami  cart  you  away." 

"We're    definitely    hem:' 

used  to  support  a  biggei  IC 

pressivc  political  agenda." 

claims    Fleck.    "We   don't 

have  the  Communisti  to  go 

alter  anymore  Thcv  need 
in  enemy  within  \nJ 
the) 've  decided   Us   us 

— JOHN  COI  AMNIO 
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and  firm  the  look  of  skin,  and  enhance  hydration. 

•  Retinyl  Palmitate  to  help  temporarily  smooth 
out  fine  lines  and  wrinkles. 

•  Vitamins  E  and  F  to  help  protect  against 
environmental  stress. 

One  precious  capsule,  and  your  skin  is 
on  its  way  to  a  smoother,  silkier,  younger 
appearance.  Time  after  time. 
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Buchwald  on  Styron 


hen  Bill  Styron  went  into  his  depression,  he 
called  me.  It  wasn't  that  I  was  his  best  friend.  It 
was  just  that  I  was  coming  out  of  a  depression  of 
my  own  and  he  wanted  to  talk  with  someone 
who  had  recently  been  down  there. 

I  was  happy  to  get  his  call,  because  if  some- 
one was  asking  me  for  help  it  meant  that  I  was 
much  better  off  than  I  thought  I  was. 

As  a  fellow  victim,  I  knew  that  a  telephone  call  from  someone 
who  is  suffering  from  depression  must  be  treated  with  respect.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  that  per- 
son calls  to  announce  that  he 
or  she  is  contemplating  bodily 
harm.  Bill  announced  his  in- 
tention to  hurt  himself  not  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  do  it  but 
because  he  wanted  someone 
to  talk  him  out  of  it.  I  had 
used  the  same  game  plan  time 
and  time  again  during  my  de- 
pression. 

When  I  received  the  call 
from  Bill  that  day,  he  assured 
me  there  was  no  hope  and  he 
was  going  to  take  his  life.  I 
told  him,  in  a  drill  sergeant's 
voice,  "Bill,  that  is  unaccept- 
able." Apparently  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  say.  To  this  day 
Bill  remembers  "unaccept- 
able" as  the  word  that 
stopped  him  in  his  tracks. 

The  depressed  person 
spends  a  good  portion  of  his 
day  crying  out  for  help.  As 
Bill's  depression  adviser  I 
was  able  to  pass  on  knowl- 
edge that  other  people  had 
given  me.  For  example,  when 
things  are  bad  you  must  offer 
the  depressed  person  alterna- 
tives to  his  plans  for  self-de- 
struction. One  suggestion  that  seemed  to  work  for  Bill  was  that 
he  take  long  walks  with  another  person.  (It  is  not  a  good  idea  to 
urge  someone  in  a  depressed  mood  to  go  out  for  a  walk  alone.) 
Walking  is  an  activity  that  produces  different  thoughts  from  the 
ones  you  get  staring  at  the  ceiling.  I  remember  one  night,  when 
things  were  really  cold  and  bleak,  I  ordered  Bill  to  put  on  his 
coat,  take  his  wife,  Rose,  and  his  dog,  and  get  the  hell  out  of  the 
house.  It  gave  him  a  diversion  which  was  absolutely  essential  at 
that  moment. 

At  some  point,  a  person  involved  with  a  sick  relative  or  friend 
thinks  he  or  she  is  getting  nowhere.  It  is  no  time  for  the  helpmate  to 
get  discouraged.  Communication  is  a  most  important  link  between 
light  and  darkness,  and  must  be  maintained.  A  strong  case  for 
living  has  to  be  made  over  and  over  again — de^th  cannot  even  be 
discussed  as  an  option. 


Art  Buchwald  (left)  with  William  Styron  at  his  home  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 


Styron  dealt  with  his  depression  in  two  ways:  he  was  a  victim 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  an  observer.  He  read  articles  on  it  and 
pumped  anyone  who  he  heard  was  an  expert.  He  told  me  that  the 
only  worthwhile  contribution  I  made  to  his  cure  was  when  I  as- 
sured him  that  anyone  with  a  depression  comes  out  of  it — and 
comes  out  of  it  a  better  person.  Bill  didn't  trust  many  people,  but  he 
was  willing  to  accept  a  little  of  what  I  said  about  depression  because  I 
had  confessed  to  him  that  I  still  wasn't  over  mine.  I  spoke  with 
authority  even  though  I  had  none.  But  caring  for  Bill  was  very 
therapeutic  for  me,  because  the  worse  he  got,  the  healthier  I  felt. 

Bill  has  been  able  to  de- 
scribe the  hell  one  goes 
through  better  than  anyone  I 
know.  Because  his  account  of 
the  journey  into  (and  out  of) 
the  black  pit  was  recognizable 
to  so  many  depressed  people, 
he  has  become  a  role  model 
for  an  entire  legion  of  the 
damned.  His  articles  and  now 
his  book  Darkness  Visible 
(Random  House)  have  made  a 
wonderful  contribution  to 
those  who  are  afflicted.  He 
came  not  out  of  the  closet  but 
rather  up  through  the  cellar  to 
tell  people  they  were  not 
alone. 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  a  depressed  person 
needs  is  a  support  system.  My 
advice  to  those  who  wish  to 
help  their  loved  ones  is  to  lis- 
ten to  them.  Do  not  put  them 
down  when  they  are  not  mak- 
ing the  type  of  sense  you 
would  like  them  to. 

Refrain  from  telling  anyone 
in  a  depression  to  straighten 
up  and  fly  right.  If  he  could, 
he  wouldn't  need  you  in  the 
first  place. 
Repeat  over  and  over  again,  no  matter  how  tiresome  it  sounds, 
that  everyone  eventually  recovers  from  a  depression. 

Above  all,  remind  a  depressed  person  that  there  are  therapists 
who  can  treat  the  disease,  and  many  drugs  to  alleviate  the  pain. 
Just  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  strides  in  treating  depression  have  been 
remarkable.  (Bill  and  I  part  company  on  how  much  doctors  and 
medicine  can  help  someone.  I  am  a  believer — he  isn't  as  convinced. ) 
Bill  Styron  and  I  often  talk  about  our  depressions  like  two  aging 
ex-Marines,  which  we  are.  One  day,  after  we  were  both  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  Bill  claimed  he  had  had  a  much  more  severe 
depression  than  I  did.  He  snarled,  "It  was  a  9.5  on  the  Richter 
scale."  I  shot  back  that  his  depression  wds  no  more  serious  than  ;i 
rainy  day  at  Disneyland. 

We  had  climbed  one  more  step  out  of  the  pit.  We  both  could 
I  ugh  again.  —ART  BUCHWAI  I  > 
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It's  interesting  what  happens  when  expiations  are  changed 
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If  you  find  yourself  falling  in  love  with  its  luxurious  comfort. 

Its  serenity 
Its  devotion  to  agility  and  handling 

What  more  could  you  expect? 
To  find  out  more  about  or  to  tei. 
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)eaker  ETR  AM/FM  stereo  with  Auto  Reverse  Cassette; 
Sunroof* 
Air  Conditioning; 
Anti-Theft  System; 
„ather  seating  surfaces: 
Power  windows,  door  locks,  mirrors  and  trunk  release. 
2.0-liter  140  hp  engine, 
dual  overhead  cams; 
Sequential  multi-point  fuel  injection; 
Four  speed  automatic  transmission;  * 
Four-wheel  independent  suspension; 
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Wiid-pinion  steering; 
ins  System  (ABS). 


created  by  Nissan 
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Perfectly  Frank 


have  a  romantic  vision  of  the  past,"  says 

Frank  Whaley.  That  may  explain  why 

he  keeps  showing  up  there  in  films  like 

Field  of  Dreams  and  Born  on  the  Fourth 

of  July.  But,  for  Whaley,  a  product  of 

working-class  Syracuse,  New  York,  who 

mixes  wrong-side-of-the-tracks  cool  with 

boy-next-door  charm,  the  future  looks 

pretty  good,  too.  Most  recently  seen  in  The 

Freshman,  he  vaults  to  lead  billing  in  John 

Hughes's  aptly  titled  Career  Opportunities. 

Then  it's  back  to  the  past  as  guitarist  Robbie 

Krieger  in  Oliver  Stone's  The  Doors.  All  this 

leaves  Whaley  with  just  one  wish:  "I  never 

want  to  play  a  hero."  —JIM  RASENBERGER 


I    Drummed  up: 

Actor  Frank  Whaley. 


If  Donald  Trump  can't 
stand  the  heat  he's  been 
receiving,  he  should  get 
into  the  kitchen  of  the 
Plaza's  Edwardian 
Room.  There,  chef  Ker- 
ry Simon  presides  over 
a  staff  that  is  causing  a 
culinary  stir.  Lunch  ta- 
bles are  increasingly 
filled  with  "people  like 
us,"  but  the  cutting- 
edge  chic   wait  until 


evening,  when  Simon 
himself  books  the  one 
table  he  allows  inside 
his  kitchen.  Art-world 
celebs  and  the  requisite 
Twin  Peaks  stars  have 
all  signed  his  scrapbook 
of  snapshots  taken  of 
each  night's  exclusive 
diners.  Every  dish  is  as 
stunningly  presented  as 
the  chef  himself,  who 
explains,  "Unlike  some 
of  my  conservative  cli- 
entele, my  food  is  kind 
of  wild." 
— PENELOPE  SCUM  ART 


Cbtfs  >/'(< nil: 

Kerry  Simon  with  hi\  \t,i/f 

in  i hi  Plaza  litilhn. 
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ClheioucA 
4A  pare  Cartler 


Cartier  Vendome  pearl-tipped  cigarettes. 
Available  only  in  the  finest  establishments. 


9  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 


PRESERVATION 

PLAN  ON  IT 


LYNDHURST,  TARRYTOWN.  NY  A  NATIONAL  TRUST  PROPERTY 


Planning  on  restoring  a  house,  saving  a  landmark, 
reviving  your  neighborhood? 

No  matter  what  your  plans,  gain  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  help  preserve  our  historic  and 
architectural  heritage.  Join  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  and  support  preservation 
efforts  in  your  community. 

Make  preservation  a  blueprint  for  the  future. 

Write: 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
Department  PA 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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Sheryl  Lee  (actress): 

My  Life  in  Three  Acts,  by 
Helen  Hayes  with  Katherine 
Hatch  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich).  "I'm  reading 
it  for  inspiration .  moti  i  at  ion . 
and  discipline.  " 


Barry  Slotnick  (lawyer): 

Barbarians  at  the  Gate,  by  Bryan 
Burrough  and  John  Helyar  ( Harper 
&  Ron  ).  "I  am  reading  this  because 
it  deals  with  contemporary  history  ■  " 


Sally  Jessy  Raphael 

(talk-show  host):  The  Worst 
Years  of  Our  Lives,  by 
Barbara  Ehrenreich 
(Random  House).  "Though  I 
disagree  with  a  lot  of  her 
views,  especially  on  unions, 
she  does  make  y  on  think . ' ' 


Mark  Childress  {author): 

Ferris  Beach,  by  Jill 
McCorkle  (Algonquin  Books 
uj  Chapel  Hill).  "I'm  catching 
up  on  some  great  fiction  />) 
members  of  my  g-g-generation: 
McCorkle's  rone  sparkles 
and  soars." 


Sight  and  Sound 


Maybe  it's  because  he 
spent  his  teen  years  in 
the  clear  big  spaces  of 
Colorado.  Or  because 
his  family  was  firmly 
asked  to  vacate  their 
native  South  Africa 
(running  a  multiracial 
camp  didn't  sit  well 
with  the  authorities). 
Whatever  the  reason, 
the  songs  of  Robin  Salmon,  See  No 
Evil's  vocalist/guitarist,  have  been 
deemed  "anthems,"  a  characteriza- 
tion he  doesn't  deny:  "I  like  big 
choruses,"  he  laughs.  The  New 
York-based  quartet  slugged  it  out  on 
the  club  circuit  for  a  few  years  before 
they  were  discovered  by  producer 
Richard  Robinson  (Lou  Reed,  David  Johansv  n) ,  who  had  just  started 
his  own  label.  Their  second  album,  Songs,  is  filled  with  those  big 
choruses,  a  lot  of  heart — and  flat-out  rock  V  roll    -— AM\ 


-     ;  (ciockwist  from  t«p  I tft) 
Jama  Htndrick,  Robin  Salmon, 
1       Marshall. 
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Greta  Garbo  and  Calvin  Coolidge 


iguel  Covarrubias's  "Impossible  In- 
terviews," with  texts  by  Corey  Ford, 
were  a  favorite  feature  of  the  original 
V.F.  Here  Garbo,  whose  art  collection 
will  be  auctioned  next  month  at  Soth- 
eby's, keeps  cool  with  Coolidge  in  a 
battle  of  pregnant  pauses.  ("Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  elapse.  'What  do 
you  think,  Miss  Garbo?'  '1  link  I  go 
home.'  ")  Covarrubias  was  a  star  of 
Mexico's  post-revolution  youthquake 


when  he  arrived  in  New  York  in  1923,  at  nineteen,  and 
within  two  years  he  had  published  two  books  ol  draw- 
ings, illustrated  Langston  Hughes's  The  Weary  Hints, 
and  designed  and  costumed  Shaw's  Androcles  and 
the  Lion  and  Josephine  Baker's  Revue  Nigre.  He 
eventually  drew  more  than  live  hundred  cartoons  for 
V.F.,  set  up  a  sort  of  Algonquin  Far  East  in  Bali, 
and  returned  to  Mexico  to  indulge  his  passion  lor 
pre-Columbian  civilizations.  Covarrubias's  work  is 
featured  in  "Mexico:  Splendors  of  Thirty  Centuries," 
n    v  at  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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Illustration  by  COVARRUBIAS 
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by  Isaac  Mizrahi, 

loves  Bob  Kerrey  b;s} 

not  his  Jife-styk, 

"hat's  why  I  donj*' 

have  any  proems 

seeing  other  tnen.  ' 


It  is  Friday  night  when  the  phone 
rings    in    my    apartment    in    New 
York. 
"Hi,  it's  Debra.  I'm  in  town." 
"How  are  you?" 
"I'm  having  an  identity  crisis." 
"Could  you  save  it  until  tomor- 
row so  we  can  get  it  on  tape?" 

From  across  town,  The  Laugh 
begins,  that  profoundly  sexual, 
guttural  giggle  that  threw  John 
Travolta  into  the  saddle,  blatantly 
seduced  Richard  Gere,  and  jerked 
tears  from  us  when  Shirley  Mac- 
Laine  heard  strains  of  it  for  the 
last  time  in  the  cancer  ward  in 
Terms  of  Endearment.  Very  few 
people  can  be  identified  by  their 
laugh  alone.  Debra  Winger  is  one 
of  them. 

The  next  afternoon  we  are  sit- 
ting twenty-four  floors  above 
Manhattan  in  a  Denning  &  Four- 
cade  decorated  apartment  I  have 
borrowed  because  mine  is  being 
painted  and  Winger's  three-year- 
old  son,  Noah,  is  occupying  her 
hotel  suite.  As  the  actress  suspi- 
ciously eyes  the  decor,  as  compat- 
ible with  her  worldview  as  Dom 
Perignon  is  with  Dr  Pepper,  she 
elaborates  on  her  current  state  of 
mind.  This  is  no  mere  identity  cri- 
sis, she  assures  me,  no  thirty-five- 
year-old  actress  wondering, 
"What's  it  all  about,  Alfie?" 
This  is  an  "an  existential  journey.  If  I 
were  looking  for  a  title  for  this  period  in 
my  life,  it's  a  search,"  she  muses,  "and 
the  thing  about  a  search,  especially  if 
it's  a  little  existential,  is  if  you  know 
what  you're  searching  for,  you're  not 
really  searching." 

She  stops,  glances  out  at  the  Manhat- 
tan skyline,  smiling.  Winger  realizes 
that  talking  about  this  Existential  Thing 
places  her  in  the  realm  of  some  starlet  in 
the  thrall  of  Camus  and  Sartre — even 
though  she  comes  quite  honorably  by 
this  current  obsession.  Last  year  she 
spent  six  months  in  Morocco  commun- 
ing with  the  hip  granddaddy  of  existen- 
tialism, novelist  Paul  Bowles,  whose 
masterpiece.  The  Sheltering  Sky,  is  fi- 
nally making  it  to  the  screen,  starring 
Winger  and  John  Malkovich  and  direct- 
ed by  Bernardo  Bertolucci. 

To  say  that  the  Sahara  Desert,  where 
the  movie  was  filmed,  and  Paul  Bowles 
had  an  impact  on  Winger  is  an  under- 
statement.   "I    am    in    love   with    Paul 
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Bowles,"  says  the  actress  matter-of- 
factly.  "It's  as  much  of  a  love  affair  as 
I've  ever  had."  Her  identification  with 
North  Africa,  meanwhile,  is  "the 
strongest  thing  that's  ever  happened  to 
me  with  a  place.  It  seemed  like  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things  for  me,  the  purest 
thought  patterns,  the  sense  of  con- 


am 
in  love  with 
Paul  Bowles. 
It's  as  much 

of  a  love 

affair  as  Fve 

ever  had.' 
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sciousness,  all  the  things  that  sound 
way  too  trendy.  But  it  reflected  the  es- 
sence of  my  being." 

That  essence  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
spunk  and  daring,  qualities  that  made 
her  twenties — "the  twa's,"  as  she  likes 
to  call  them — such  a  memorable  decade 
in  her  career.  ("I  always  liked  the 
sound  of  'twa'  better  than  'thi,' 
she  says  as  her  mouth  screws  up 
in  distaste  over  the  notion  of  be- 
ing thirtysomething.  "I  mean, 
think  of  all  the  wonderful  words 
that  start  with  'twa' ..  .twenty, 
twinkle,  twirl.  .  .twat.")  The  last 
five  years,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  arduous:  Winger  ended 
her  relationship  with  then  gover- 
nor of  Nebraska  Robert  Kerrey, 
married  actor  Timothy  Hutton, 
had  a  baby,  divorced  Hutton,  got 
back  together  with  Kerrey,  and 
watched  the  red-hot  career  of  her 
"twa's"  grind  into  neutral  with 
box-office  disappointments  like 
Betrayed  and  Everybody  Wins, 
which  barely  made  it  into  the- 
aters. Yet  it  wasn't  until  she  dis- 
guised herself  as  a  boy  and  trav- 
eled, the  only  woman  among 
men,  deep  into  the  Sahara  with 
the  Tuareg,  a  nomadic  Hamitic 
tribe,  that  it  became  clear  to  Deb- 
ra Winger  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened. "I  have  to  admit  that  the 
last  few  years  weren't  so  good  for 
me,  that  I  got  overwhelmed  by  life — 
marriage,  a  baby,  a  house — over- 
whelmed. But  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert  in  Niger,  I  met  up  with  my 
nerve  and  I  took  it  back.  I  realized  I'd 
met  the  origin  of  my  species  with  the 
Tuareg.  Everything  was  familiar." 

Metaphysically  reassured.  Winger 
the  fatalist  returned  to  America,  sat 
back,  and  waited  tor  "life  to  reveal  it- 
self." It  did.  She  got  evicted.  Her  land- 
lord, delighted  with  the  improvements 
she'd  made  on  her  Pacific  Palisades 
house,  decided  to  move  back  in.  Wing 
er  took  this  displacement  as  a  sign  from 
above.  By  the  end  o\  last  June,  she  hail 
unburdened  herself  of  many  worldly 

possessions,  put  the  rest  m  Storage,  ind 

gone  on  the  lam 

A  week  later,  hack  in  Tangiei  foi  .1 
visit,  it  liu  her  "I  gave  awa>  50  percent 

of  my  hie  and  the  rest  is  in  .1  wait 
house."  she  wailed  incrcdulousK  OVCt 
(he   phone    from    London,    uheie   she'd 

landed  aitei  spending  three  days  with 


WlMiKRlNG  IT 


The  actress  wearing  a  halter  dress 
b>  Giorgio  di  Sant'Angelo. 
Opposite  page:  Saharan-w  rapped 
as  a  bn\  in  The  Sheltering  Sky. 


Paul  Bov  es  in  Morocco.  "I  gave  up 
everyt!  ig  I'd  known  for  the  last  ten 
ye  and  got  on  a  plane.  I  was  so  deter- 
.11  ned  and  had  so  much  energy  that  it 
didn't  hit  me  until  I  got  alone  in  a  hotel 
room  in  Nort!i  Africa.  How  do  I  feel?" 
The  1  augh  usotiated  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. "Brilliant.  When  Flory  [her  assis- 
tant! and  Noah  get  here  I  might  boot 
Flory  back  to  the  States  and  just  take  off 
with  my  kid  on  my  back." 

Even  now,  Debra  Winger  has  no  idea 
where  she  may  end  up:  Europe,  the  East 
Coast .  .  .  almost  anywhere  except  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  despite  the  obvious  draw 
of  Bob  Kerrey.  Though  she  says  she's 
"in  love"  with  the  forty-seven-year-old 
divorced  senator,  she's  got  a  problem 
with  his  life-style. 

"If  I  wanted  an  aquarium,  I  would' ve 
bought  one  and  lived  in  it,"  says  Wing- 
er, clearly  underwhelmed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  a  political  wife.  "That's 
why  I  don't  have  any  problems  seeing 
other  men,"  she  adds.  "I  cannot  be 
clear  about  the  whole  political  thing — 
I've  never  been  clear  about  it.  When  he 
was  governor,  I'd  get  some  distance 
from  him  and  I'd  say,  'I'm  never  going 
back.  I  hate  that  life.  Why  don't  they 
leave  me  alone?'  Then  I'd  see  him  and 
turn  into  mush.  It's  not  a  thing  you  can 
deal  with  logically  when  you  love 
someone." 

But  is  America,  even  baby-boom 
America,  ready  for  a  First  Lady  whose 
cinema  portfolio  includes  her  buck  na- 
ked astride  Richard  Gere?  "I'm  not  ask- 
ing the  country  to  accept  her,"  Kerrey 
says  over  the  phone  from  his  Washing- 
ton office.  Is  Debra  a  political  detri- 
ment? "No,  mostly  because  I  think  it's 
never  wrong  to  be  in  love  and  respond 
to  it." 

Winger  and  Kerrey  have  been  re- 
sponding to  each  other  since  1983, 
when  she  met  Nebraska's  governor 
while  filming  Terms  of  Endearment  in 
Lincoln.  To  some,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  actress  and  the  attractive,  out- 
spoken war  hero  who  lost  part  of  a  leg 
in  Vietnam  and  won  a  Purple  Heart  has 
been,  in  its  own  right,  existential.  Defy- 
ing traditional  political  wisdom  that 
says  a  divorced  actress  with  a  taste  for 
sex,  drugs,  and  rock  'n'  roll  might  not 
be  the  most  desirable  mate  for  a  possi- 
ble presidential  contender,  Kerrey  has 
stayed  the  course  with  Winger.  On  their 
first  go-around,  he  made  advisers  sweat 
when    she    (Continued   on   page    2ir) 
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wanted  to  hav< 


NOAH'S  SPARK 


Winger,  here  weari 
a  jacket  by  Giorgio  Armani  and 
pants  by  Carmelo  ''omodt  ■ 
cavorts  with  her  three- 

by  ex-husband  Timothy  I  I 


nd 

' 
in. 


child.  I  think  Noah  knocked  at  our  door. 


I.yle,  f<u  It  n.  and 
Mem  lulr/  in 

Mill  In  nli. id 


murder  of  I  heir 
parents.  Kifjlil, 

Jose  Menemle/'s 


IiimI.   Kills   .mil 


Did  Lyle  and  Erik  Menendez  murder  their  parents 
in  their  Beverly  Hills  mansion  and  then  make 
taped  confessions?  DOMINICK  DUNNE  talks  to  the 
mystery  witness  who  says  she  heard  everything,  and 
uncovers  the  secrets  that  turned  the  Menendezes' 
American  dream  into  a  fatal  nightmare 


On  a  recent  New  York-to- 
Los  Angeles  trip  on 
MGM  Grand  Air.  that 
most  luxurious  of  all 
coast  to-coast  flights,  1 
was  chilled  to  the  bone 
marrow  during  a  brief  en- 
counter with  a  fellow 
passenger,  a  boy  of  per- 
haps fourteen,  or  fifteen, 
or  maybe  even  sixteen, 
who  lounged  restlessly  in 
a  sprawled-out  fashion, 
arms  and  legs  akimbo, 
avidly  reading  racing-car  magazines, 
chewing  gum,  and  beating  time  to  the 
music  on  his  Walkman.  Although  I 
rarely  engage  in  conversations  with 
strangers  on  airplanes,  I  always  have  a 
certain  curiosity  to  know  who  everyone 
is  on  MGM  Grand  Air,  which  I  imagine 
is  a  bit  like  the  Orient  Express  in  its 
heyday.  The  young  traveler  in  the  swiv- 
el chair  was  returning  to  California  after 
a  sojourn  in  Europe.  There  were  signals 
of  affluence  in  his  chat;  the  Concorde 
was  mentioned.  His  carry-on  luggage 
was  expensive,  filled  with  audiotapes, 
playing  cards,  and  more  magazines. 
During  the  meal,  we  talked.  A  week  be- 
fore, two  rich  and  privileged  young  men 
named  Lyle  and  Erik  Menendez  had 
been  arrested  for  the  brutal  slaying  of 
their  parents  in  the  family's  $5  million 
mansion  on  Elm  Drive,  a  sedate  tree- 
lined  street  that  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  addresses  in  Beverly 
Hills.  The  tale  in  all  its  gory  grimness 
was  the  cover  story  that  week  in  People 
magazine,  many  copies  of  which  were 
being  read  on  the  plane. 

"Do  you  live  in  Beverly  Hills?"  I 
asked. 
"Yes." 
"Where?" 

He  told  me  the  name  of  his  street, 
which  was  every  bit  as  prestigious  as 
Elm  Drive.  I  once  lived  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  know  the  terrain  well.  His  home 
was  in  the  same  general  area  as  the 
house  where  Kitty  and  Jose  Menendez 
had  been  gunned  down  seven  months 
earlier  in  a  fusillade  of  fourteen  tweive- 
gauge-shotgun  blasts — five  to  the  ! 
and  body  of  the  father,  nine  to  I 
face  and  body  of  the  mother — that  k 
them  virtually  unrecognizable  as  human 
beings,  according  to  eyewitness  reports. 
The  slaying  was  so  violent  that  it  was 
assumed  at  first  to  have  been  of  Mafia 
origins — a  hit,  or  Mob  rubout,  as  it  was 
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called,  even  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  arrest  of  the  two  handsome,  athletic 
Menendez  sons  after  so  many  months  of 
investigation  had  shocked  an  unshock- 
able  community. 

"Did  you  ever  know  the  Menendez 
brothers?"  I  asked  the  teenager. 

"No,"  he  replied.  They  had  gone  to 
different  schools.  They  were  older.' 
Lyle  was  twenty-two,  Erik  nineteen.  In 
that  age  group,  a  few  years  makes  an 
enormous  difference. 

"A  terrible  thing,"  I  said. 

"Yeah,"  he  replied.  "But  I  heard  the 
father  was  pretty  rough  on  those  kids." 

With  that,  our  conversation  was  con- 
cluded. 

Patricide  is  not  an  altogether  new 
crime  in  the  second  echelon  of  South- 
land society.  Nor  is  matricide.  On 
March  24,  1983,'  twenty-year-old  Mi- 
chael Miller,  the  son  of  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  personal  lawyer,  Roy 
Miller,  raped  and  clubbed  to  death  his 
mother,  Marguerite.  In  a  minimally 
publicized  trial,  from  which  the  media 
and  public  were  barred,  Miller  was 
found  guilty  of  first-degree  murder  but 
was  acquitted  of  the  rape  charge,  pre- 
sumably on  the  technicality  that  the  rape 
had  occurred  after  his  mother  was  dead. 
The  judge  then  ruled  that  young  Miller, 
who  had  been  diagnosed  as  schizo- 
phrenic, was  legally  innocent  of  murder 
by  reason  of  insanity.  "Hallelujah," 
muttered  Michael  Miller  after  the  ver- 
dict. He  was  sent  to  Patton  State  Hospi- 
tal, a  mental  institution  in  California. 

On  July  22,  1983,  in  a  Sunset  Boule- 
vard mansion  in  Bel-Air,  twenty-year- 
old  Ricky  Kyle  shot  his  father,  million- 
aire Henry  Harrison  Kyle,  the  president 
of  Four  Star  International,  a  television- 
and-movie-production  firm,  in  the  back 
after  awakening  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  tell  him  there  was  a  prowler 
in  the  house.  Several  witnesses  testified 
that  Ricky  had  confided  in  them  about  a 
long-standing  desire  to  kill  his  father, 
who  was  alleged  to  have  been  physical- 
ly and  mentally  abusive  to  his  son.  The 
prosecution  argued  that  Ricky  was  con- 
sumed with  hatred  for  his  father  and 
greed  for  his  fortune,  and  that,  fearing 
he  was  about  to  be  disinherited,  he 
tted  the  ruse  of  the  prowler.  With  the 
y  leniency  of  the  Southern 
irts  for  first-iime  murder- 
ei  is  sentenced  to  five 

yeai^  Expressing  dis- 

may wi  l         !  -her 


told  reporters  she  had  hoped  her  son 
would  be  spared  a  prison  term.  "I  think 
he  has  suffered  enough,"  she  said. 
Ricky  agreed.  "I  feel  like  I  don't  de- 
serve to  go  to  prison,"  he  said. 

And  then  there  were  the  Woodman 
brothers,  Stewart  and  Neil,  accused  of 
hiring  two  assassins  to  gun  down  their 
rich  parents  in  Brentwood.  Tried  sepa- 
rately, Stewart  was  convicted  of  first- 
degree  murder.  To  escape  the  death 
penalty,  he  incriminated  his  brother. 
Neil's  trial  is  about  to  start. 

Further  elaboration  is  not  necessary; 
the  point  has  been  made.  One  other 
case,  however,  on  a  lesser  social  stra- 
tum but  of  equal  importance,  under  the 
circumstances,  should  be  mentioned: 
the  Salvatierra  murder,  which  received 
international  attention.  In  1986,  Oscar 
Salvatierra,  the  Los  Angeles-based  ex- 
ecutive of  a  newspaper  called  Philip- 
pine News,  was  shot  while  he  was 
asleep  in  bed,  after  having  received  a 
death  threat  that  was  at  first  believed  to 
be  tied  to  the  newspaper's  opposition  to 
former  Philippine  president  Ferdinand 
Marcos.  Later,  Arnel  Salvatierra,  his 
seventeen-year-old  son,  admitted  send- 
ing the  letter  and  killing  his  father.  In 
court,  Arnel  Salvatierra's  lawyer  con- 
vinced the  jury  that  Arnel  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  lifetime  of  physical  and 
psychological  abuse  by  his  father.  The 
lawyer,  Leslie  Abramson,  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  brilliant  Los  An- 
geles defense  lawyer  for  death-row 
cases,  compared  Arnel  Salvatierra  to 
the  tragic  Lisa  Steinberg  of  New  York, 
whose  father,  Joel  Steinberg,  had  been 
convicted  of  murdering  her  after  relent- 
lessly abusing  her.  "What  happens  if 
the  Lisa  Steinbergs  don't  die?"  Abram- 
son asked  the  jury.  "What  happens  if 
they  get  older,  and  if  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  all  these  years  of  abuse  finally 
drives  them  over  the  edge,  and  Lisa. 
Steinberg  pulls  a  gun  and  kills  Joel 
Steinberg?"  Arnel  Salvatierra.  who  had 
been  charged  with  first-degree  murder, 
was  convicted  of  voluntary  manslaugh- 
ter and  plaeed  on  probation. 

This  story  is  relevant  to  the  Menen- 
dez case  in  that  the  same  Leslie  Abram 
son  is  one-half  of  the  team  defending 
the  affluent  Mcnende/  brothers.  Her  cli 
ent    is    Erik    Menetule/..    the    younger 
brother.  Gerald  Chaleff.  with  whom  she 
frequently  teams,  is  represent ing  I  \  lc 
On  an  earlier,  burglary  ease  involving 
the   brothers.   Chaleff.   who  gained 


One  person  leaving  the  memorial  service  said, 
"The  only  word  not  used  to  describe  Jose  was'prick! 


Jose  Menendez,  the  young  Cuban  emigre, 
became  a  driven  businessman,  rising  through  Hertz  and 
RCA  to  become  C.E.O.  of  Live  Entertainment, 
part  of  Carolco,  which  produced  the  Rambo  films. 


prominence  in  criminal  law  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Hillside  Strangler,  repre- 
sented Erik.  It  is  rumored  that  Abram- 
son  and  Chaleff  are  each  being  paid 
$700,000.  Psychological  abuse  is  a  con- 
stant theme  in  articles  written  about  the 
brothers,  and  will  probably  be  the  basis 
of  the  defense  strategy  when  the  case 
comes  to  trial.  There  are  even  whis- 
pers— shocker  of  shockers — of  sexual 
abuse  in  the  Menendez  family. 

Jose  Enrique  Menendez  was  an 
American  success  story.  A  Cu- 
ban emigre,  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  his  parents  in 
I960,  at  age  fifteen  to  escape 
fronwCastro's  Cuba.  His  father, 
a  onetime  soccer  star,  and  his 
mother,  a  former  champion  swimmer, 
stayed  behind  until  their  last  properties 
were  seized  by  Castro.  Young  Jose, 
who  excelled  in  swimming,  basketball, 
and  soccer,  won  a  swimming  scholar- 
ship to  Southern  Illinois  University,  but 
he  gave  it  up  when  he  married  Mary 
Louise  Andersen,  known  as  Kitty,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  and  moved  to  New 
York.  He  earned  a  degree  in  accounting 
at  Queens  College  in  Flushing,  New 
York,   while   working   part-time   as   a 


dishwasher  at  the  swank  "21"  Club  in 
Manhattan,  where,  later,  successful  and 
prosperous,  he  would  often  dine.  Then 
began  a  career  of  astonishing  ascendan- 
cy which  took  him  through  Hertz, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  car  and  com- 
mercial leasing,  to  the  record  division 
t)f  RCA,  where  he  signed  such  high- 
earning  acts  as  Menudo,  the  Euryth- 
mics,  and  Duran  Duran.  By  this  time  he 
and  Kitty  had  had  two  sons  and  settled 
down  to  a  graceful  life  on  a  million- 
dollar  estate  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
The  boys  attended  the  exclusive  Prince- 
ton Day  School  and,  urged  on  by  their 
father,  began  developing  into  first-rate 
tennis  and  soccer  players.  Their  mother 
attended  every  match  and  game  they 
played.  When  Jose  clashed  with  a  se- 
nior executive  at  RCA  in  1986,  after 
having  been  passed  over  for  the  execu- 
tive vice  presidency  of  RCA  Records, 
he  uprooted  his  family,  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  Kitty,  who  loved  her  life  and 
house  in  Princeton,  and  moved  to  Los 
Angeles.  There  he  leapfrogged  to 
I.V.E.,  International  Video  Entertain- 
ment, a  video  distributor  which  eventu- 
ally became  Live  Entertainment,  a 
division  of  the  hugely  successful  Car- 
olco Pictures,  the  company  that  pro- 


duced the  Rambo  films  of  Sylvester 
Stallone  as  well  as  some  of  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's  action  films.  Jose 
Menendez 's  success  at  Live  Entertain- 
ment was  dazzling.  In  1986  the  compa- 
ny lost  $20  million;  a  year  later,  under 
Menendez,  Live  earned  $8  million  and 
in  1988  doubled  that.  "He  was  the  per- 
fect corporate  executive,"  I  was  told  by 
one  of  his  lieutenants.  "He  had  an  in- 
credible dedication  to  business.  He  was 
focused,  specific  about  what  he  wanted 
from  the  business,  very  much  in  con- 
trol. He  believed  that  whatever  had  to 
be  done  should  be  done — with  no  heart, 
if  necessary." 

The  family  lived  at  first  in  Calabasas, 
an  upper-middle-cla„s  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  inland  beyond  Malibu,  where 
they  occupied  one  house  while  building 
a  more  spectacular  one  on  thirteen  acres 
with  mountaintop  views.  Then,  unex- 
pectedly, almost  overnight,  the  family 
abandoned  Calabasas  and  moved  to 
Beverly  Hills,  where  Jose  bought  the 
house  on  Elm  Drive,  a  six-bedroom 
Mediterranean-style  house  with  a  red 
tile  roof,  a  courtyard,  a  swimming  pool, 
a  tennis  court,  and  a  guesthouse.  Built 
in  1927,  rebuilt  in  1974,  the  house  had 
good  credentials.  It  had  previously  been 
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Erik  and  Lyle 

Menendez 

and  the 

screenplay 

Erik  co-wrote 

about  a  rich 

boy  murdering 

his  parents: 

"Sometimes  he 

would  tell  me  that 

I  was  not  worthy 

to  be  his  son. 

When  he  did  that,  it 

would  make  me  strive 

harder.  .  .just  so 

I  could  hear  the  words 

'I  love  you,  son.'. . . 

And  I  never  heard 

those  words." 


rented  to  Elton  John.  And  Prince.  And 
Hal  Prince.  And  a  Saudi  prince,  for 
$35,000  a  month.  Erik  Menendez,  the 
younger  son,  transferred  from  Calaba- 
sas  High  to  Beverly  Hills  High,  proba- 
bly the  most  snobbish  public  school  in 
America.  Lyle  was  a  student  at  Prince- 
ton University,  fulfilling  one  of  the 
many  American  dreams  of  his  immi- 
grant father. 

They  were  the  ideal  family;  everyone 
said  so.  "They  were  extraordinarily 
close-knit,"  an  executive  of  Live  Enter- 
tainment told  me.  "It  was  one  big  hap- 
py family,"  said  John  E.  Mason,  a 
friend  and  Live  Entertainment  director. 
They  did  things  together.  They  tele- 
phoned one  another  several  times  a  day, 
about  tennis  matches  and  girlfriends  and 
the  results  of  exams.  They  almost  al- 
ways had  dinner  together,  which,  in  a 
community  where  most  parents  go  to 
parties  or  screenings  every  night  and 
leave  the  children  to  their  own  devices, 
is  a  rare  thing.  They  talked  about  world 
events,  as  well  as  about  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Jose's  business.  On  the  day 
before  the  catastrophic  event,  a  Satur- 
day, they  chartered  a  boat  called  Motion 
Picture  Marine  in  Marina  del  Rey  and 
spent  the  day  together  shark  fishing, 
just  the  four  of  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following 
day,  August  20,  1989,  the  seem- 
ingly idyllic  world  that  Jose  Me- 
nendez had  created  was  shat- 
tered. With  their  kids  at  the 
movies  in  Century  City,  Jose 
and  Kitty  settled  in  for  a  com- 
fortable evening  of  television  and  vid- 
eos in  the  television  room  at  the  rear  of 
their  house.  Jose  was  in  shorts  and  a 
sweatshirt;  Kitty  was  in  a  sweatshirt, 
jogging  pants,  and  sneakers.  They  had 
dishes  of  strawberries  and  ice  cream  on 
the  table  in  front  of  the  sofa  where  they 
were  sitting.  Later,  after  everything 
happened,  a  neighbor  would  report 
hearing  sounds  like  firecrackers  coming 
from  the  house  at  about  ten  o'clock,  but 
he  took  no  notice.  It  wasn't  until  a  hys- 
terical 911  call  came  in  to  the  Beverly 
Hills  police  station  around  midnight  that 
there  was  any  indication  that  the  sounds 
had  not  been  made  by  firecrackers.  The 


"The  other  prisoners 


sons  of  the  house,  Lyle  and  Erik,  hav- 
ing returned  from  the  movies,  where 
they  said  they  saw  Batman  again  after 
they  couldn't  get  into  Licence  to  Kill 
because  of  the  lines,  drove  in  the  gate  at 
722  North  Elm  Drive,  parked  their  car 
in  the  courtyard,  entered  the  house  by 
the  front  door,  and  found  their  parents 
dead,  sprawled  on  the  floor  and  couch 
in  the  television  room.  In  shock  at  the 
grisly  sight,  Lyle  telephoned  for  help. 
"They  shot  and  killed  my  parents!"  he 
shrieked  into  the  instrument.  "I  don't 
know ...  I  didn't  hear  anything ...  I  just 
came  home.  Erik!  Shut  up!  Get  away 
from  them!" 

Another  neighbor  said  on  television 
that  she  had  seen  one  of  the  Menendez 
boys  curled  up  in  a  ball  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  their  house  and  screaming  in 
grief.  "I  have  heard  of  very  few  mur- 
ders that  were  more  savage,"  said  Bev- 
erly Hills  police  chief  Marvin  Iannone. 
Dan  Stewart,  a  retired  police  detective 
hired  by  the  family  to  investigate  the 
murders,  gave  the  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  sight  in  the  television  room. 
"I've  seen  a  lot  of  homicides,  but  noth- 
ing quite  that  brutal.  Blood,  flesh, 
skulls.  It  would  be  hard  to  describe,  es- 
pecially Jose,  as  resembling  a  human 
that  you  would  recognize.  That's  how 
bad  it  was."  According  to  the  autopsy 
report,  one  blast  caused  "explosive  de- 
capitation with  evisceration  of  the 
brain"  and  "deformity  of  the  face"  to 
Jose  Menendez.  The  first  round  of  shots 
apparently  struck  Kitty  in  her  chest, 
right  arm,  left  hip,  and  left  leg.  Her 
murderers  then  reloaded  and  fired  into 
her  face,  causing  "multiple  lacerations 
of  the  brain."  Her  face  was  an  unrecog- 
nizable pulp. 

The  prevalent  theory  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  murders  was  that  it  had  been 
a  Mob  hit.  Erik  Menendez  went  so  far 
as  to  point  the  finger  at  Noel  Bloom,  a 
distributor  of  pornographic  films  and  a 
former  associate  of  the  Bonanno  organ- 
ized-crime family,  as  a  possible  sus- 
pect. Erik  told  police  and  early  reporters 
on  the  story  that  Bloom  and  his  father 
had  despised  each  other  after  a  business 
deal  turned  sour.  (When  questioned, 
Bloom  denied  any  involvement  whatso- 
ever.)  Expressing  fear  that  the   Mob 


might  be  after  them  as  well,  the  brothers 
moved  fiom  hotel  to  hotel  in  the  after- 
math of  the  murders.  Marlene  Mizzy, 
the  front-desk  supervisor  at  the  Beverly 
Hills  Hotel,  said  that  Lyle  arrived  at  the 
hotel  without  a  reservation  two  days  af- 
ter the  murders  and  asked  for  a  two- 
bedroom  suite.  Not  liking  the  suites  that 
were  available  at  such  short  notice,  he 
went  to  another  hotel. 

Seven  months  later,  after  the  boys 
were  arrested,  I  visited  the  house  on 
Elm  Drive.  It  is  deceptive  in  size,  far 
larger  than  one  would  imagine  from  the 
outside.  You  enter  a  spacious  hallway 
with  a  white  marble  floor  and  a  skylight 
above.  Ahead,  to  the  right,  is  a  stairway 
carpeted  in  pale  green.  Off  the  hallway 
on  one  side  is  an  immense  drawing 
room,  forty  feet  in  length.  The  lone 
piece  of  sheet  music  on  the  grand  piano 
was  "American  Pie,"  by  Don  McLean. 
On  the  other  side  are  a  small  paneled 
sitting  room  and  a  large  dining  room.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  hallway,  in  full  view 
of  the  front  door,  is  the  television  room, 
where  Kitty  and  Jose  spent  their  last 
evening  together.  On  the  back  wall  is  a 
floor-to-ceiling  bookcase,  filled  with 
books,  many  of  them  paperbacks,  in- 
cluding all  the  American-history  novels 
of  Gore  Vidal,  Jose's  favorite  author. 
On  the  top  shelf  of  the  bookcase  were 
sixty  tennis  trophies — all  first-place — 
that  had  been  won  over  the  years  by 
Lyle  and  Erik. 

Like  a  lot  of  houses  of  the  movie 
•nouveau  riche  still  in  their  social  and 
business  rise,  the  grand  exterior  is  not 
matched  by  a  grand  interior.  When  the 
Menendez  family  bought  the  house,  it 
was  handsomely  furnished,  and  they 
could  have  bought  the  furniture  from 
the  former  owner  for  an  extra  $350,000, 
but  they  declined.  With  the  exception  of 
some  reproduction  Chippendale  chairs 
in  the  dining  room,  the  house  is  appall- 
ingly furnished  with  second-rate  pieces; 
either  the  high  purchase  price  left  noth- 
ing for  interior  decoration  or  there  was 
just  a  lack  of  interest.  In  any  case,  your 
attention,  once  you  are  in  the  house,  is 
not  on  furniture.  You  are  drawn,  like  a 
magnet,  to  the  television  room. 

Trying  to  imagine  what  happened 
that  night.  I  found  it  unlikely  that  the 


boys — if  indeed  it  was  the  boys,  and 
there  is  a  very  vocal  contingent  who  be- 
lieve it  was  not — would  have  come 
down  the  stairs  with  the  guns,  turned 
right,  and  entered  the  television  room, 
facing  their  parents.  Since  Jose  was  hit 
point-blank  in  the  back  of  the  head,  it 
seems  far  more  likely  that  the  killers  en- 
tered the  television  room  through  the 
terrace  doors  behind  the  sofa  on  which 
Kitty  and  Jose  were  sitting,  their  backs 
to  the  doors,  facing  the  television  set. 
The  killers  would  probably  have  un- 
locked the  doors  in  advance.  In  every 
account  of  the  murders,  Kitty  was  said 
to  have  run  toward  the  kitchen.  This 
would  suggest,  assuming  she  was  run- 
ning away  from  her  assailants,  that  they 
had  entered  from  behind. 

Every  person  who  saw  the  death 
scene  has  described  the  blood,  the  guts, 
and  the  carnage  in  sick-making  detail. 
The  furniture  I  saw  in  that  room  was 
replacement  furniture,  rented  after  the 
murders  from  Antiquarian  Traders  in 
West  Hollywood.  The  original  blood- 
drenched  furniture  and  Oriental  carpet 
had  been  hauled  away,  never  to  be  sat 
on  or  walked  on  again.  It  is  not  far- 
fetched to  imagine  that  splatterings  of 
blood  and  guts  found  their  way  onto  the 
clothes  and  shoes  of  the  killers,  which 
would  have  necessitated  a  change  of 
clothing  and  possibly  a  shower.  There  is 
no  way  the  killers  could  have  gone  up 
the  stairs,  however;  the  blood  on  their 
shoes  would  have  left  tracks  on  the 
pale-green  stair  carpet.  The  lavatory  be- 
neath the  stairs  and  adjacent  to  the  tele- 
vision room  does  not  have  a  shower. 
What  probably  happened  is  that  the  kill- 
ers retreated  out  the  same  terrace  doors 
they  had  entered,  and  went  back  to  the 
guesthouse  to  shower  and  change  into 
clothes  they  had  left  there.  The  guest- 
house is  a  separate,  two-story  unit  be- 
yond the  swimming  pool  and  adjacent 
to  the  tennis  court,  \  ith  a  sitting  room, 
a  bedroom,  a  full  bath,  and  a  two-car 
garage  opening  onto  an  alley. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the 
killers,  knowing  the  carnage  twelve- 
gauge-shotgun  blasts  would  cause,  wore 
boots,  gloves,  and  overalls.  In  that 
event,  they  would  have  only  had  to  dis- 
card the  clothes  and  boots  into  a  large 


hate  them- who  iky  are,  what  they've  been  accused  of 
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garbage  bag  and  make  a  dash  for  il  One 
of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
case  is  that  the  fourteen  shell  casings 
were  picked  up  and  removed.  I  have 
been  told  that  such  fastidiousness  is  out 
of  character  i  a  Mafia  hit,  where  a 
speedy  getaway  :ntial.  There  is  a 

sense  of  leisurely  time  here,  of  people 
not  in  a  hurry,  not  expecting  anyone, 
when  they  delay  their  departure  from  a 
massacre  to  pick  the  shell  casings  out  of 
the  bloody  remains  of  their  victims' 
bodies.  They  almost  certainly  wore  rub- 
ber gloves  to  do  it. 

Then  they  had  to  get  rid  of  the  guns. 
The  guns,  as  of  this  writing,  have  still 
not  been  found.  We  will  come  back  to 
the  guns.  The  car  the  killers  left  in  was 
probably  parked  in  the  guesthouse  ga- 
rage; from  there  they  could  make  their 
exjt  unobserved  down  the  alley  behind 
the  house.  Had  they  left  out  of  the  front 
gates  onto  Elm  Drive,  they  would  have 
risked  being  observed  by  neighbors  or 
passersby.  Between  the  time  the  killers 
left  the  house  and  the  time  the  boys 
made  the  call  to  the  police,  the  bloody 
clothes  were  probably  disposed  of. 

On  the  day  before  the  fishing  trip 
on  the  Motion  Picture  Marine, 
Erik  Menendez  allegedly  drove 
south  to  San  Diego  and  pur- 
chased two  Mossberg  twelve- 
gauge  shotguns  in  a  Big  5 
sporting-goods  store,  using  for 
identification  the  stolen  driver's  license 
of  a  young  man  named  Donovan  Goo- 
dreau.  Under  federal  law,  to  purchase  a 
weapon,  an  individual  must  fill  out  a 
4473  form,  which  requires  the  buyer  to 
provide  his  name,  address,  and  signa- 
ture, as  well  as  an  identification  card 
with  picture.  Donovan  Goodreau  has 
subsequently  said  on  television  that  he 
can  prove  he  was  in  New  York  at  the 
time  of  the  gun  purchase  in  San  Diego. 
Goodreau  had  once  roomed  with  Jamie 
Pisarcik,  who  was,  and  still  is,  Lyle 
Menendez's  girlfriend  and  stalwart  sup- 
porter, visiting  him  daily  in  jail  and  at- 
tending his  every  court  session.  When 
Goodreau  stopped  rooming  with  Jamie, 
he  moved  into  Lyle's  room  at  Prince- 
ton, which  was  against  the  rules,  since 
he  was  not  a  student  at  the  university. 
But  then,  Lyle  had  once  kept  a  puppy 
in  his  room  at  Princeton,  and  having 
animals  in  the  rooms  was  against  the 
rules,  too. 

What  has  emerged  most  significantly 
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in  the  year  smce  the  murders  is  that  all 
was  not  what  it  seemed  in  the  seemingly 
perfect  Menendez  household.  There  are 
people  who  will  tell  you  that  lose  was 
well  liked.  There  are  more  people  by  far 
who  will  tell  you  that  he  was  greatly 
disliked.  Even  despised.  He  had  made 
enemies  all  along  the  way  in  his  rise  to 
the  high  middle  of  the  entertainment  in? 
dustry,  but  everyone  agrees  that  had  he 
lived  he  would  have  gone  right  to  the 
top.  He  did  not  have  many  personal 
friends,  and  he  and  Kitty  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  party  circuit  of  Beverly 
Hills.  His  life  was  family  and  business. 
I  was  told  that  at  the  memorial  service 
in  Los  Angeles  which  preceded  the  fu- 
neral in  Princeton  most  of  the  two  hun- 
dred people  who  attended  had  a  busi- 
ness rather  than  a  personal  relationship 
with  him.  Stung  by  the  allegations  that 
Jose  had  Mob  connections  in  his  busi- 
ness dealings  at  Live  Entertainment,  al- 
legations that  surfaced  immediately 
after  the  murders,  the  company  hired 
Warren  Cowan,  the  famed  public-rela- 
tions man,  to  arrange  the  memorial  ser- 
vice. His  idea  was  to  present  Menendez 
as  Jose  the  family  man.  He  suggested 
starting  a  Jose  Menendez  scholarship 
fund,  a  suggestion  that  never  came  to 
fruition.  It  was  also  his  idea  to  hold  the 
memorial  service  in  an  auditorium  at  the 
Directors  Guild  in  Hollywood,  in  order 
to  show  that  Jose  was  a  member  of  the 
entertainment  community,  although  it  is 
doubtful  that  Jose  had  ever  been  there. 
Two  people  from  Live  Entertainment 
gave  glowing  eulogies.  Brian  Andersen, 
Kitty's  brother,  spoke  lovingly  about 
Kitty,  and  each  son  spoke  reverently 
about  his  parents.  One  person  leaving 
the  service  was  heard  to  say,  "The 
only  word  not  used  to  describe  Jose 
was  'prick.'  " 

Although  Jose  spoke  with  a  very 
slight  accent,  a  business  cohort  de- 
scribed him  to  me  as  "very  non-Hispan- 
ic." He  was  once  offended  when  he 
received  a  letter  of  congratulations  for 
having  achieved  such  a  high  place  in  the 
business  world  "for  a  Hispanic."  "He 
hated  anyone  who  knew  anything  about 
his  heritage,"  the  colleague  said.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  part  of  Jose 
Menendez  that  secretly  wanted  to  run 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Florida  in  or- 
der to  free  Cuba  from  the  tyranny  of  Fidel 
Castro  an(J  rpake  it  a  U.S.  territory. 

Kitty  M  s  ai     I    i     latt  r. 

You  never  hear  a  b  >        i  it 


Back  in  Princeton,  people  remember 
her  on  the  tennis  courts  with  affection. 
Those  who  knew  her  in  the  later  years 
of  her  life  felt  affection  too,  but  they 
also  felt  sorry  for  her.  She  was  a  deeply 
unhappy  woman,  and  was  becoming  a 
pathetic  one.  Her  husband  was  flagrant- 
ly unfaithful  to  her,  and  she  was  devas- 
tated by  his  infidelity.  There  has  been 
much  talk  since  the  killings  of  Jose's 
having  had  a  mistress,  but  that  mistress 
was  by  no  means  his  first,  although  he 
was  said  to  have  had  "fidelity  in  his 
infidelity"  in  that  particular  relation- 
ship. Kitty  fought  hard  to  hold  her  mar- 
riage together,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
Jose  would  ever  have  divorced  her.  An 
employee  at  Live  Entertainment  said, 
"Kitty  called  Jose  at  his  office  every 
thirty  minutes,  sometimes  just  to  tell 
him  what  kind  of  pizza  to  bring  home 
for  supper.  She  was  a  dependent  per- 
son. She  wanted  to  go  on  his  business 
trips  with  him.  She  had  June  Allyson 
looks.  Very  warm.  She  also  had  a  histo- 
ry of  drinking  and  pills."  Another  busi- 
ness associate  of  Jose's  at  Live  said,  "I 
knew  Kitty  at  company  dinners  and 
cocktail  parties.  They  used  to  say  about 
Kitty  that  she  was  Jose  with  a  wig.  She 
was  always  very  much  at  his  side,  part 
of  his  vision,  dedicated  to  the  cause, 
whatever  the  cause  was." 

A  more  intimate  picture  of  Kitty 
comes  from  Karen  Lamm,  one  of  the 
most  highly  publicized  secondary  char- 
acters in  the  Menendez  saga.  A  beauti- 
ful former  actress  and  model  who  was 
once  wed  to  the  late  Dennis  Wilson  of 
the  Beach  Boys,  Lamm  is  now  a  televi- 
sion producer,  and  she  and  her  partner, 
Zev  Braun,  are  developing  a  mini-series 
based  on  the  Menendez  case.  Lamm  is 
often  presented  as  Kitty's  closest  friend 
and  confidante.  However,  friends  of 
Erik  and  Lyle  decry  her  claims  of 
friendship  with  Kitty,  asserting  that  the 
boys  did  not  know  her,  and  asking  how 
she  could  have  been  such  a  great  friend 
of  Kitty's  if  she  was  totally  unknown  to 
the  sons. 

Most  newspaper  accounts  say  that 
Karen  Lamm  and  Kitty  Menendez  met 
in  an  aerobics  class,  but  Lamm,  who 
said  she  dislikes  exercise  classes,  gave  B 
different  account  of  the  beginning  oi 
their  friendship.  About  a  year  before  the 
murders,  she  was  living  with  a  film  c\ 
ecutive  named  Stuart  Benjamin,  who 
was  a  business  acquaintance  i>t  JoM 
Menendez.  Benjamin  wai  a  partner  oi 


the  film  director  Taylor  Hackford  in  a 
production  company  called  New  Vi- 
sions Pictures,  which  Menendez  was  in- 
terested in  acquiring  as  a  subsidiary  for 
Live  Entertainment.  During  the  negotia- 
tion period,  Benjamin,  with  Lamm  as 
his  date,  attended  a  dinner  party  at  the 
Menendez  house  on  Elm  Drive.  Lamm, 
who  is  an  effusive  and  witty  conversa- 
tionalist, and  Kitty  spent  much  of  the 
evening  talking  together.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  friendship  that  would  blos- 
som. Lamm  described  Kitty  to  me  as 
being  deeply  unhappy  over  her  hus- 
band's philandering.  She  claims  that 
Kitty  had  tried  suicide  on  three  occa- 
sions, the  kind  of  at-home  suicide  at- 
tempts that  are  more  cries  for  help  than 
a  longing  for  death.  Kitty  had  once  won 
a  beauty  contest  and  could  still  be  pretty 
on  occasion,  but  she  had  let  her  looks 
go,  grown  fat  (her  autopsy  report  de- 
scribed her  as  "fairly  well-nourished" 
and  gave  her  weight  as  165),  and  dyed 
her  hair  an  unbecoming  blond  color  that 
did  not  suit  her.  Lamm  suggested  that 
she  get  back  into  shape,  and  took  her  to 
aerobics  classes,  as  well  as  offering  her 
advice  on  a  darker  hair  color.  During 
the  year  that  followed,  the  two  women 
became  intimate  friends,  and  Kitty  con- 
fided in  Lamm,  not  only  about  Jose's 
infidelity  but  also  about  the  many  prob- 
lems they  were  having  with  their  sons. 

Lamm  said  she  met  the  boys  three 
times,  but  never  talked  to  them  in  the 
house  on  Elm  Drive.  She  told  me, 
"Those  kids  watched  their  mother  be- 
come a  doormat  for  their  father.  Jose 
lived  through  Lyle.  Jose  made  Lyle 
white  bread.  He  sent  him  to  Princeton. 
He  gave  him  all  the  things  that  were  not 
available  to  him  as  an  immigrant." 
Lamm  finally  talked  with  Kitty's  sons  at 
the  memorial  service  at  the  Directors 
Guild.  She  was  introduced  to  Lyle, 
who,  in  turn,  introduced  her  to  Erik  as 
"Mom's  friend."  She  said  that  Lyle 
had  become  Jose  overnight.  He  radiated 
confidence  and  showed  no  emotion, 
"unless  it  was  a  convenient  moment." 
Erik,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  apart. 

Over  the  previous  two  years,  the 
handsome,  athletic,  and  gifted  Menen- 
dez sons  had.  been  getting  into  trouble. 
Although  a  great  friend  of  the  boys'  dis- 
missed their  scrapes  as  merely  "rich 
kids'  sick  jokes,"  two  events  occurred 
in  Calabasas,  where  the  family  lived  be- 
fore the  move  to  Beverly  HilK  that 
were  to  have  momentous  consequences 


Jose's  $15  million  keyman  policy  gave 
Carolco  one  of  its  biggest  quarters 
since  Die  company's  inception. 


The  murder  scene: 

The  six-bedroom,  $5  million  house  in 
Beverly  Hills  is  now  rented  to  a  Saudi-royal 
family  member  for  $50,000  a  month. 


.for  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
brothers  got  involved  in  two  very  seri- 
ous criminal  offenses,  a  burglary  at  the 
home  of  Michael  Warren  Ginsberg  in 
Calabasas  and  grand  theft  at  the  home 
of  John  Richard  List  in  Hidden  Hills.  In 
total,  more  than  $100,000  in  money  and 
jewels  was  taken  from  the  two  houses — 
not  an  insignificant  sum. 

Jose  dealt  with  his  sons'  transgres- 
sions the  way  he  would  deal  with  any 
prickly  business  problem,  said  a  busi- 
ness associate,  by  "minimizing  the 
damage  and  going  forward,  fixing 
something  that  was  broken  without  ac- 
tually dealing  with  the  problem."  He 
simply  took  over  and  solved  it.  The 
money  and  jewels  were  returned,  and 
$11,000  in  damages  was  paid.  Since 
Erik  was  under-age,  it  was  decided  that 
he  would  take  the  fall  for  both  brothers, 
thereby  safeguarding  Jose's  dream  of 
having  Lyle  study  at  Princeton.  Jose 
hired  the  criminal  lawyer  Gerald  Cha- 


leff  to  represent  Erik — the  same  Gerald 
Chaleff  who  is  now  representing  Lyle 
on  the  charge  of  murdering  the  man 
who  once  hired  him  to  represent  Erik  on 
the  burglary  charge.  Everything  was 
solved  to  perfection.  Erik  got  probation, 
no  more.  And  compulsory  counseling. 
And  for  that,  Kitty  asked  her  psycholo- 
gist, Les  Summerfield,  to  recommend 
someone  her  son  could  go  to  for  the  re- 
quired number  of  hours  ordered  by  the 
judge.  Les  Summerfield  recommended 
a  Beverly  Hills  psychologist  named  Je- 
rome Oziel,  who,  like  Gerald  Chaleff, 
continues  his  role  in  the  Menendez  saga 
right  up  to  the  present. 

Prior  to  the  thefts,  Erik  had  made  a 
friend  at  Calabasas  High  School  who 
would  also  play  a  continuing  part  in  the 
story.  Craig  Cignarelli,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  executive  in  the  television  in- 
dustry, is  a  Tom  Cniise  look-alike  cur- 
rently studying  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Santa  Barbara.  Craig  was 
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iors  door,  Judalon  Smyth  says,  si 


THE  CAST 

Leslie  Abramson,  Erik's 
lawyer,  gives  NBC  the  finger 
outside  the  courtroom. 


Dr.  Jerome  Oziel,  the  psychologist 
to  whom  the  boys  allegedly  confessed. 


Judalon  Smyth.  Oziel's  former 
girlfriend,  who  told  the  police  the 
boys*  confession  was  on  tape. 


the  captain  of  the  Calabasas  High 
School  tennis  team,  and  Erik,  who  had 
recently  transferred  from  Princeton 
Day,  was  the  No.  1  singles  player  on 
the  team.  One  day,  while  playing  a 
match  together,  they  were  taunted  and 
spit  at  by  two  students  from  El  Camino 
High  School,  a  rival  school  in  a  less 
affluent  neighborhood.  Menendez  and 
Cignarelli  went  out  to  the  street  to  face 
their  adversaries,  and  a  fight  started. 
Suddenly,  a  whole  group  of  El  Camino 
boys  jumped  out  of  cars  and  joined  the 
fray.  Erik  and  Craig  were  both  badly 
beaten  up.  Erik's  jaw  was  broken,  and 
Craig  received  severe  damage  to  his 
ribs.  The  incident  sparked  a  close 
friendship  between  the  two,  which 
would  culminate  in  the  co-writing  of  a 
movie  script  called  Friends,  in  which  a 
young  man  named  Hamilton  Cromwell 
murders  his  extremely  rich  parents  for 
his  inheritance.  One  of  the  most  quoted 
passages  from  this  screenplay  comes 
from  the  mouth  of  Hamilton  Cromwell, 
speaking  about  his  father:  "Sometimes 
he  would  tell  me  that  I  was  not  worthy 
to  be  his  son.  When  he  did  that,  it 
would  make  me  strive  harder.  .  .just  so 
I  could  hear  the  words  T  love  you,  son.' 
.  .  .And  I  never  heard  those  words."  To 
add  to  the  awful  irony,  Kitty,  the  loving 
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mother  who  could  not  do  enough  for  her 
sons,  typed  the  screenplay  in  which  her 
own  demise  seems  to  have  been  predict- 
ed. In  the  embarrassing  aftermath  of  the 
burglaries,  the  family  moved  to  the 
house  on  Elm  Drive  in  Beverly  Hills. 
Jose  told  people  at  Live  Entertainment 
that  he  was  upset  by  the  drug  activity  in 
Calabasas  and  that  the  tires  of  his  car 
had  been  slashed,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  these  stories  were  a  diversionary  tac- 
tic, or  smoke  screen,  created  to  cover  the 
disgrace  of  his  son's  criminal  record. 

A  further  setback  for  the  family,  also 
partly  covered  up,  had  occurred  the  pre- 
vious winter,  when  Lyle  was  suspended 
from  Princeton  after  one  semester  for 
cheating  in  Psychology  101.  Taken  be- 
fore a  disciplinary  committee,  he  was 
told  he  could  leave  the  university  volun- 
tarily or  be  expelled.  He  chose  to  leave. 
This  was  a  grave  blow  to  Jose,  who 
loved  to  tell  people  that  he  had  a  son  at 
Princeton.  Again  taking  over,  he  tried 
to  talk  the  authori  Princeton  into 

reinstating  his  set:  ;ime  the 

pressure  he  applic  '  -k.  The 

suspension  lasted  a  ?  *vpical 

reaction,  Jose  became  more  u  gry  at  the 
school  than  he  was  at  his  son.  i;  urged 
Lyle  to  stay  on  in  Princeton  rath  \  than 
return  to  Beverly  Hills    o  that  he  would 


not  have  to  admit  to  anyone  that  Lyle 
had  been  kicked  out. 

But  Lyle  did  return,  and  worked 
briefly  at  Live  Entertainment,  where  he 
showed  all  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
spoiled  rich  boy  holding  down  a  grace- 
and-favor  job  in  his  father's  company. 
He  was  consistently  late  for  work.  His 
attention  span  was  brief.  He  worked 
short  hours,  leaving  in  the  afternoon  to 
play  tennis.  He  was  unpopular  with  the 
career-oriented  staff.  "The  kids  had  a 
sense  of  being  young  royalty,"  said  an 
employee  of  the  company.  "They  could 
be  nasty,  arrogant,  and  self-centered." 
But,  the  same  person  said,  Jose  had  a 
blind  spot  about  his  sons.  And  tennis 
held  the  family  together.  Once,  Jose 
took  the  Concorde  to  Europe  just  to 
watch  Lyle  play  in  a  tennis  tournament, 
and  then  came  right  back.  However,  for 
all  the  seeming  closeness  of  the  family, 
the  sons  were  proving  to  be  disappoint- 
ments, even  failures,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
perfection-demanding  father.  Jose  had 
apparently  come  to  the  end  of  financing 
his  recalcitrant  sons'  rebellion,  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  planned  to 
revise  his  will. 

After  the  Calabasas  debacle,  l-nk 
transferred   to   Beverly    Hills   High 

hool  for  his  senior  year.  His  class 


sard  lyle  become  furious  with  Erik  for  having  confessed. 


Karen  Lamm,  Kitty's  close  friend 

and  confidante,  is  developing 

a  mini-series  based  on  the  murders 


Maria  Menendez,  Jose's  mother,  has  fiercely 
maintained  that  her  grandsons  are  innocent. 


Craig  Cignarelli,  who  wrote 
a  parent-murder  screenplay 
with  Erik  in  high  school. 


mates  remembered  him  chiefly  as  a  lon- 
er, walking  around  in  tennis  shorts,  al- 
ways carrying  his  tennis  racket. 

"A  girl  I  was  going  out  with  lusted 
after  him,"  a  student  told  me.  "She 
said  he  had  good  legs." 

"Was  he  spoiled?" 

"Everyone  at  Beverly  High  is 
spoiled." 

Like  his  father,  Lyle  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  ladies'  man,  which  pleased 
Jose,  but  several  of  Lyle's  girlfriends, 
mostly  older  than  he,  were  not  consid- 
ered to  be  suitable  by  his  parents,  and 
clashes  occurred.  When  Jose  forbade 
Lyle  to  go  to  Europe  with  an  older  girl- 
friend, Lyle  went  anyway.  A  person  ex- 
tremely closejo  the  family  told  me  that 
another  of  Lyje's  girlfriends — not  Jamie 
Pisarcik,  who  has  been  so  loyal  to  him 
during  his  incarceration — was  "ma- 
nipulating him,"  which  I  took  to  mean 
manipulating  him  into  marriage.  This 
girl  became  pregnant.  Jose,  in  his  usual 
method  of  dealing  with  his  sons'  prob- 
lems, moved  in  and  paid  off  the  girl  to 
abort  the  child.  The  manner  of  Jose's 
interference  in  so  personal  a  matter — 
not  allowing  Lyle  to  deal  with  his  own 
problem — is  said  to  have  infuriated 
Lyle  and  caused  a  deep  rift  between  fa- 
ther and  son.  Lyle  moved  out  of  the 


main  house  into  the  guesthouse  at  the 
back  of  the  property.  He  was  still  living 
there  at  the  time  of  the  murders,  al- 
though Erik  continued  to  live  in  the 
main  house. 

Karen  Lamm  told  me  that  in  her  final 
conversation  with  Kitty,  three  days  be- 
fore the  killing  and  one  day  before  the 
purchase  of  the  guns  in  San  Diego,  Kit- 
ty told  her  that  Lyle  had  been  verbally 
abusive  to  her  in  a  long,  late-night  call 
from  the  guesthouse  to  the  main  house. 

From  the  beginning,  the  police 
were  disinclined  to  buy  the  highly 
publicized  Mafia-hit  story,  on  the 
grounds  that  Mafia  hits  are  rarely 
done  in  the  home,  that  the  victim 
is  usually  executed  with  a  single 
shot  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
that  the  wife  is  not  usually  killed  also. 
The  hit,  if  hit  it  was,  looked  more  like  a 
Colombian  drug-lord  hit,  like  the 
bloody  massacre  carried  out  by  Al  Pa- 
cino  in  the  film  Scarface,  which,  inci- 
dentally, was  one  of  Lyle's  favorite 
movies. 

Months  later,  after  the  arrests,  the 
Beverly  Hills  police  claimed  to  have 
iv^en  suspicious  of  the  Menendez  broth- 
ers from  the  beginning,  even  from  the 
first  night.  One  detective  at  the  scene 


asked  the  boys  if  they  had  the  ticket 
stubs  from  the  film  they  said  they  had 
just  seen  in  Century  City.  "When  both 
parents  are  hit,  our  feeling  is  usually 
that  the  kids  did  it,"  said  a  Beverly 
Hills  police  officer.  Another  officer  de- 
clared, two  days  after  the  event,  "These 
kids  fried  their  parents.  They  cooked 
them."  But  there  was  no  proof,  nothing 
to  go  on,  merely  gut  reactions. 

Inadvertently,  the  boys  brought  sus- 
picion upon  themselves.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  terrible  event,  close  observers  not- 
ed the  extraordinary  calm  the  boys  ex- 
hibited, almost  as  if  the  murders  had 
happened  to  another  family.  They  were 
seen  renting  furniture  at  Antiquarian 
Traders  to  replace  the  furniture  that  had 
been  removed  from  th  television  room. 
And,  as  new  heirs,  they  embarked  on  a 
spending  spree  that  even  the  merriest 
widow,  who  had  married  for  money, 
would  have  refrained  from  going  on — 
for  propriety's  sake,  if  nothing  else — in 
the  first  flush  of  her  mourning  period. 
They  bought  and  bought  and  bought. 
Estimates  of  their  spending  have  gone 
as  high  as  $700,000.  Lyle  bought  a 
$60,000  Porsche  91 1  Carrera  to  replace 
the  Alfa  Romeo  his  father  had  given 
him.  Erik  turned  in  his  Ford  Mustang 
5.0   hardtop   and  bought   a  tan   Jeep 
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Wrangler,  which  his  girlfriend,  Noelle  Terelsky,  is  now  driv- 
ing. Lyle  bought  $40,000  worth  of  clothes  and  a  $15,000 
Rolex  watch.  Erik  hired  a  $50,000-a-year  tenni ;  coach.  Lyle 
decided  to  go  into  the  restaurant  business,  and  paid  a  report- 
ed $550,000  for  a  cafeteria-style  eatery  in  Princeton  which 
he  renanic'  Mr.  Buffalo's,  flying  back  and  forth  coast  to 
coast  on  MUM  Grand  Air.  "It  was  one  of  my  mother's 
delights  that  1  pursue  a  small  restaurant  chain  and  serve 
healthy  food  with  friendly  service,"  he  said  in  an  interview 
with  The  Daily  Phncetonian,  the  campus  newspaper.  Erik, 
less  successful  as  an  entrepreneur  than  Lyle,  put  up  $40,000 
for  a  rock  concert  at  the  Palladium,  but  got  ripped  off  by  a 
con-man  partner  and  lost  the  entire  amount.  Erik  decided  not 
to  attend  U.C.L.A.,  which  had  been  his  father's  plan  for 
him,  but  to  pursue  a  career  in  tennis  instead.  After  moving 
from  hotel  to  hotel  to  elude  the  Mafia,  who  they  claimed 
were  watching  them,  the  brothers  leased  adjoining  condos  in 
the  tony  Marina  City  Club  Towers.  "They  liked  high-tech 
surroundings,  and  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  house,"  one 
of  their  friends  said  to  me.  Then  there  was  the  ghoulish  sense 
of  humor  another  of  their  friends  spoke  about:  sitting  with  a 
gang  of  pals  one  night,  deciding  what  videos  to  rent  for  the 
evening,  Erik  suggested  Dad  and  Parenthood.  Even  as  close 
a  friend  as  Glenn  Stevens,  who  was  in  the  car  with  Lyle 
when  he  was  arrested,  later  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that 
two  days  after  the  murders,  when  he  asked  Lyle  how  he  was 
holding  up  emotionally,  his  friend  replied,  "I've  been  wait- 
ing so  long  to  be  in  this  position  that  the  transition  came 
easily."  The  police  were  also  aware  that  Lyle  Menendez  had 
hired  a  computer  expert  who  eradicated  from  the  hard  disc  of 
the  family  computer  a  revised  will  that  Jose  had  been  work- 
ing on.  Most  remarkable  of  all  was  that,  unlike  the  families 
of  most  homicide  victims,  the  sons  of  Jose  and  Kitty  Menen- 
dez did  not  have  the  obsessive  interest  in  the  police  search 
for  the  killers  of  their  parents  that  usually  supersedes  all  else 
in  the  wake  of  such  a  tragedy. 

As  the  C.E.O.  of  Live  Entertainment,  Jose  Menendez 
earned  a  base  pay  of  $500,000  a  year,  with  a  maximum 
bonus  of  $850,000,  based  on  the  company's  yearly  earnings. 
On  top  of  that,  there  were  life-insurance  policies.  An  inter- 
esting sidebar  to  the  story  concerns  two  policies  that  were 
thought  to  have  been  taken  out  on  Menendez  by  Live  Enter- 
tainment. The  bigger  of  the  two  was  a  $15  million  keyman 
policy;  $10  million  of  that  was  with  Bankers  Trust  and  $5 
million  with  Credit  Lyonnais.  Taking  out  a  keyman  life- 
insurance  policy  on  a  top  executive  is  common  practice  in 
business,  with  the  company  being  named  as  beneficiary. 
Live  Entertainment  was  also  required  to  maintain  a  second 
policy  on  Menendez  in  the  amount  of  $5  million,  with  the 
beneficiary  to  be  named  by  him.  Given  the  family's  much- 
talked-about  closeness,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Kitty  and  the 
boys  were  aware  of  this  policy.  Presumably,  the  beneficiary 
of  the  insurance  policy  would  have  been  the  same  as  the 
beneficiary  of  Jose's  will.  In  the  will,  it  was  stated  ti'at  if 
Kitty  died  first  everything  would  go  to  Jose,  and  if  Jos?  died 
first  everything  would  go  to  Kitty.  In  the  event  that  both  i 
everything  would  go  to  the  boys. 

The  murders  happened  on  a  Sunday  (Continued  on  page  260) 
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5  P  OT  LIGHT 


he  didn't  recognize 
screenwriter  William  Goldman  at  her  audition 
for  the  title  role  in  The  Princess  Bride,  so  when 
he  asked  about  the  script,  Robin  Wright  bris- 
tled: "It's  just  beauty,  poetry,  and  love.  How 
hard  can  that  be  to  act?"  Not  what  anyone 
expected  from  a  model  whose  most  signifi- 
cant thespian  experience  had  been  a  role  on 
the  soap  Santa  Barbara — but  just  what  every- 
one wanted  to  hear. 

Two  years  later,  along  came  State  of 
Grace,  a  drama  drawn  from  the  real-life  sev- 
enties saga  of  the  Westies,  an  Irish  gang  that 
roamed  Hell's  Kitchen  in  Manhattan.  Director 
Phil  Joanou  had  already  cast  Sean  Penn,  Ed 
Harris,  and  Gary  Oldman  as  gang  members, 
and  now  all  he  needed  was  an  actress  who 
could  project  equal  parts  beauty,  courage, 
and  emotional  abuse  as  a  gangster's  sister. 
The  twenty-three-year-old  actress  walked  in 
to  audition,  stared  at  the  twenty-seven-year- 
old  Joanou,  and  said,  "You're  the  director?" 
He  practically  hired  her  on  the  spot. 

Her  second  film  role  brought  Wright  a  nude 
scene,  and  that  in  turn  brought  a  1987  People 
interview  back  to  haunt  her.  Had  she  really 
pledged,  "No  nude  scenes  for  five  years"?  "I 
blurted  that  out  when  I  was  on  my  mission," 
she  explains.  "I'm  not  pleased  with  feeling  like 
I've  been  invaded  on  my  own  turf.  I'd  like  all 
women  in  films  to  stand  up  and  say,  'I  don't 
want  anyone  to  expose  her  breasts.'"  Will 
she?  "I'm  battling  with  that,"  Wright  admits — 
appropriately  enough  for  the  actress  Joanou 
s  his  film's  "moral  and  ethical  force." 

—JESSE  KORNBLUTH 
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what  anyone 

expected, 
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Back  by  popular 
demand:  G.M.'s 
famously  formidable 
watchdog  is 
winning  public 
praise  for  his  battle 
against  the  "infected 
noodles  on 
Capitol  Hill." 
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NADER 

Raids  Again 

The  long,  cold  reign  of  Reagan 
was  a  time  of  personal  and  professional  loss 

for  Ralph  Nader.  But  now  he's 

fighting  back  and  riding  high  on  the  crest 

of  the  new  awareness. 

And  while  he's  still  the  unflinching,  relentless 

crusader,  he  may  have  mellowed— 

just  a  little.  PHILIP  WEISS  reports  on  the 

return  of  an  American  hero 


alph  Nader,"  Ralph  Na- 
der writes.  "Ralph  Na- 
der." "Ralph  Nader." 

Nader's  in  the  Orlando 
convention  center,  using 
a  big  loopy  signature  to 
autograph  everything 
people  are  shoving  at 
him:  programs  for  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons conversion,  books,  business  cards, 
even  the  Congress-bashing  leaflets  he's 
juat  handed  them. 

"Can  you  sign  my  card?"  says  a 
young  Hertz  employee.  "I'll  give  it  to 


my  boss  and  it  may  win  me  some  favor 
in  the  boardroom." 

"Like  this?"  Nader  says.  He's  just 
written,  "We  Try  Harder.  Ralph  Na- 
der." 

"Oh,  God,"  the  man  moans.  "It 
might  get  me  in  trouble." 

Nader  smiles  and  scribbles  on  a  sec- 
ond card,  "Push  for  Safer  Auto  Specs. 
Ralph  Nader." 

America's  best-known  consumer  ad- 
vocate once  had  a  strict  policy  against 
autographs.  He  spikily  resisted  the  cult 
of  personality  people  threw  down 
around  him.  He  insisted  that  he  was  no 
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different  from  any  other  citizen  and  that 
making  a  fuss  over  him  only  sent  out 
the  message  that  no  one  else  eould  do 
what  he  did.  When  he  had  to  sign  his 
name,  he'd  writ<       R.  Nader." 

But  Ralph  Nader  has  always  wanted 
to  he  a  Johnny  Appleseed,  and  as  he 
lopes  around  Orlando  with  free  samples 
of  cereals  (Chcerios,  Total,  Fiber  One) 
and  laxatives  under  one  arm,  literature 
promoting  public  financing  of  elections 
under  the  other,  his  moment  as  an 
American  folk  hero  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived. At  fifty-six,  lanky  and  stooped, 
gawky  and  humble,  Nader  wears  an 
old-fashioned  suit  and  answers  people's 
praise  with  democratic  homespuns. 

'May  I  do  one  thing — I  just  want  to 
shake  your  hand,"  says  a  man  in  a  red 
plastic  fire  hat,  pushing  through  the 
crowd. 

"A  letter  a  day  keeps  the  Congress 
away,"  Nader  tells  them.  Finding  a  cor- 
rupt congressman  is  "like  fishing  off 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,"  he 
says,  handing  out  literature  on  cam- 
paign-finance reform  and  looking  more 
Lincolnesque  than  ever.  He  seems  kind- 
ly; he  even  says  "God  bless  you"  to 
one  woman. 

"What  do  you  got  against  nuclear 
power  if  it's  done  correctly?"  asks  the 
man  in  the  fire  hat. 

"What  do  I  have  against  sin  if  it's 
virtuous?" 

"I  wish  we  could  clone  you." 

"Listen,  we  all  have  to  do  our  part. 


There  are  enough  people  out  there, 
they've  just  got  to  be  connected.  It's  all 
org  unzation.  My  dad  once  told  me, 
You  know  the  difference  between  peo- 
ple who  treat  people  unfairly  and  people 
who  are  victims?  Organization.'  It's 
how  so  few  can  exploit  so  many." 

"What  about  people  burning  the 
flag?" 

"Oh,  let  the  nuts  do  what  they  want. 
We  got  more  important  things  to  do." 

"If  it  wasn't  for  people  like  you, 
we'd  be  in  shackles." 

"Oh  boy.  If  it  wasn't  for  people  like 
you,  we  couldn't  do  it.  Why  do  you 
think  they  listen  to  us  in  Washington? 
Because  we  know  people  back  home." 

The  crush  of  admirers  in  Orlando  is 
more  evidence  that  Ralph  Nader  is  en- 
joying a  resurgence.  After  ten  years  of 
serving  as  a  symbol  of  our  industrial 
malaise,  a  time  when  reporters  and  poli- 
ticians avoided  him  and  columnists 
sought  to  write  his  obituary,  Nader  has 
once  again  sprung  crackling  to  the  edge 
of  American  political  life.  Recently,  he 
has  seen  major  victories:  the  decision  by 
the  Big  Three  automakers  to  supply  air 
bags  in  most  lines  of  cars,  after  stiff- 
arming  Nader's  number-one  safety  con- 
cern for  twenty-two  years;  the  rollback 
of  insurance  rates  in  California,  thanks 
to  a  voters'  ground  swell  he  led;  and  the 
blocking  of  a  5 1  percent  congressional 
pay  raise  last  year.  When  President 
Bush  signed  legislation  to  protect  whis- 
tle-blowers (Reagan  had  vetoed  it),  Na- 
der was  invited  back  to  the  White  House 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade. 

During  the  Reagan  era,  Nader  might 
as  well  have  been  out  on  the  tundra.  But 
during  that  long  exile  from  relevance, 
he  shifted  his  constituency  from  Wash- 
ington to  a  grass-roots  following.  "I'm 
no  longer  interested  in  being  connected 
to  infected  noodles  on  Capitol  Hill,"  he 
says.  What's  an  infected  noodle? 
"Someone  who  has  no  backbone  and 
can  actually  lead  you  into  serious  disar- 
ray .  There  are  no  more  people  who  have 


Nader  dater?  Joan  Claybrook, 

head  of  Public  Citizen,  is  often  described 

as  the  advocate's  love  interest. 


any  kind  of  backbone."  He  thinks  about 
that  solemn  notion  for  a  second,  his 
mouth  forming  a  hard  crooked  line  that 
seems  equal  parts  betrayed  and  deter-, 
mined.  "With  a  few  exceptions — it's 
very  rare." 

e  are  sitting  in  a  restau- 
rant on  P  Street  near 
Dupont  Circle.  Nader 
is  trying  to  keep  the 
conversation  on  issues, 
issues,  issues — even 
odd  issues.  Q:  "Why 
did  you  speak  out  against  high  heels?" 
A:  "It  was  part  of  the  whole  tyranny  of 
fashion,  where  women  will  inflict  pain 
on  themselves,  instability  in  their  walk- 
ing, all  kinds  of  foot,  ankle,  and  back 
problems ...  trips  and  falls — for  what, 
to  please  men?" 

Personal  questions  make  him  squirm, 
hunch,  draw  his  big  head  into  his  shoul- 
ders, then  flee.  Aphorisms  fly  off  him. 
"There  isn't  anything  cranial  that  isn't 
preceded  by  the  menial,"  he  will  say. 
Or  "It's  very  important  to  go  through 
part  of  your  life  where  you  are  subject 
to  repeated  rejections.  Without  that  you 
are  a  weekend  warrior."  Or  "Harmo- 
ny! Whenever  you  hear  that  word  out- 
side of  the  musical  establishment,  be- 
ware. Because  harmony  means  the 
weak  submitting  to  the  strong."    , 

"Are  these  strawberries  washed?"  he 
breaks  away  to  ask  the  waitress,  reveal- 
ing a  habitual  obsessiveness  about 
cleanliness.  "You  don't  take  these  out. 
you  make  us  take  them  out" — he  ges- 
tures at  the  green  leaves  still  at  the  base 
of  the  berries  in  the  bowl  she's  just 
brought  him.  "Seriously.  Are  they  well 
washed?  No.  seriously,  because  when 
you  leave  these  on — " 

"They're  washed  thoroughly,"  she 
says. 

When  I  tell  Nader  that  his  longtime 
ally  Mark  Green,  New  York  City  con 
sumer-affairs  commissioner,  says  he's 
mellowed,  Nader's  jaw  drops. 

"Mark  Green  says  I've  mellowed. '" 
He  seems   stunned.    "What's   Ins  evi 
dence?" 

This  has  always  been  the  ruling  para- 


In  198o,  Nacier  claimed  to  still 


Loan  ranger: 
Nader  with 
Massachusetts 
congressman 
Joseph  Kennedy, 
right,  at  a 
Washington,  D.C. 
press  conference 
on  the  S&L 
debacle. 
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dox  of  Nader's  gnarled  psyche:  the 
fiercest  vision  when  he  looks  at  the 
world  around  him,  the  most  timid  vision 
when  he  is  forced  to  look  at  himself. 

More  personal  questions  and  his  at- 
tention goes  veering  off  nervously  to  the 
table  beside  us.  "I'm  curious,  excuse 
me,"  he  says,  leaning  over  to  a  young 


woman  who's  wearing  a  T-shirt  with  a 
yin-yang  symbol.  "Are  you  a  yin  or  a 
yang?" 

She  smiles,  recognizing  him.  "We're 
trying  to  determine  that." 

"It's  easy  to  choose  if  you  know 
what  it  means."  His  voice  has  almost  a 
Garrison  Keillor-ish  softness. 


"I'm  mixed." 

"So  what  are  you,  ilalph?"  I  ask. 

"Me?"  Nader  is  taken  aback;  his 
tone  sharpens.  "I'm  a.  .  .a  Pisces." 

It  was  in  a  fit  of  violated  privacy  that 
Nader  first  burst  into  public  conscious- 
ness in  1966,  when  it  came  out  that 
G.M.  was  so  (Continued  on  page  270) 


>e  wearing  shoes  he  had  bought  in  1959 
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>UPLE  OF  SWELLS 
Joan  Rivers  in  a 
Victor  Costa  feathered 
dress,  a  necklace  and 
earrings  by 
Harry  Winston, 
and  a  pink-rubellite- 
and-diamond  ring 
by  Paloma  Picasso, 
guarded  by  her 
beloved,  ubiquitous 
Yorkie,  Spike. 
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a:  and  shattered  by  ■  the  shocking  suicide  of  her  husband  of  hi  >ent)  -tit  w  ears. 

But  now  she's  starting  life  over,  at  the  top.  In  New  York  her  new. 
mmv-winning  talk  sltmj^recedes  Donahue,  and  as  the  best  revenge, 
the  queen  oftiigas  isWing  like  Marie  Antoinette-in  J.  P.  Morgans 
old  ballroom.  JONATHAN.  IAN  METER  reports 


NO  PICTURES 

Rivers,  wearing  a  coat  and  skirt  by 
Gene  Meyer  with  a  Paloma  Picasso  handbag, 
wards  off  the  intrusive  press. 


17 

■"^B  ight  days  after  Edgar  Ro- 
|H  1  senberg's  suicide  in  Au- 
H  '  I  gust  1987,  his  widow, 
fl  J  Joan   Rivers,   and   her 

H  A  daughter,  Melissa,  left 

_ HL— i^fl  their  house  on  Ambazac 
Way  in  Bel-Air  for  the  first  time  since 
they  had  begun  sitting  shivah.  After 
plowing  through  a  pack  of  photogra- 
phers and  television  reporters  camped 
outside  the  gate  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  grief,  the  two  women 
decided  to  go  to  the  Old  World,  a  small 
restaurant  in  Beverly  Hills  where  they 
thought  they  could  sit  unnoticed.  But  as 
they  walked  through  the  door,  every 
person  in  the  place  turned,  stared,  and 
whispered.  "We've  got  to  get  out  of 
this  town,"  said  Rivers  to  her  daughter. 
"We've  got  to  go  where  no  one  knows 
us  or  we'll  never  mend." 

With  her  then  manager,  Billy  Sam- 
meth;  her  dresser,  Ann  Pierce;  her  old- 
est friend,  Tom  Corcoran;  Melissa;  a 
friend  of  Melissa's;  and,  of  course,  her 
curiously  famous  dog,  Spike,  Rivers 
rented  a  boat  and  planned  a  private  cruise 
through  the  Greek  islands.  After  a  brief 
stop  at  the  residence  of  ambassador  to 
Italy  Maxwell  Rabb,  whose  daughter  had 


once  been  Edgar  Rosen- 
berg's   secretary,   the 
sixsome   finally   made 
their  way  to  the  boat  in 
Greece.    And  Rivers 
was  right:   no  one 
knew  who  she  was. 
The  ship's  crew  re- 
ferred to  her  simply 
as  "the  widow." 

To  get  to  the 
ship,  the  group 
had  to  go  a  few  at 
a  time  in  small 
tenders,  and 
Rivers  volun- 
teered to  go 
last — with  the  lug- 
gage— so  that  Spike  could 
have  a  final  walk  on  land.  "Where's  the 
widow?"  asked  a  crew  member  as  the 
others  boarded  the  ship.  "She's  com- 
ing," said  Melissa.  As  the  final  tender 
approached,  there  she  sat,  the  tiny 
blonde  woman  on  top  of  a  pile  of  Louis 
Vuitton  luggage,  Spike  under  her  arm, 
wearing  big  dark  glasses  and  a  huge 
black  hat  with  chiffon  trailing.  "Here 
comes  the  widow  now,"  Corcoran 
said  to  the  crew.  Then,  turning  to  the 
rest  of  the  group,  he  said,  "Now, 
that's  a  widow." 

A  little  more  than  three  years 
after  she  was  fired  from  her 
late-night  talk  show  on  the 
Fox  network,  and  her  hus- 
band's shocking  death  three 
months  later,  the  widow 
Rivers  is  sitting,  if  not  on 
top,  at  least  pretty,  and  sailing  on  much 
smoother  waters.  Her  year-old  daytime 
talk  show,  syndicated  by  Tribune  Enter- 
tainment, which  also  put  Geraldo  Rive- 
ra back  on  the  air,  can  finally,  safely, 
be  deemed  a  success.  After  a  shaky 
start,  The  Joan  Rivers  Show,  which  airs 
in  140  markets,  went  live  in  late  April. 
Then,  in  June,  Rivers  shocked  every- 
one— including  herself — at  the  Daytime 
Emmy  Awards  by  winning  the  Emmy 
for  best  talk-show  host,  beating  out  the 
favored  Phil,  Oprah,  and  Sally.  Her 
tearful  acceptance  speech  was  one  of 
the  most  moving  in  award-show  histo- 
ry. "I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  win," 
she  said,  breathless.  "I'm  not  being 
cute.  I  have  no  speech  prepared." 
Sporting  a  white  Ferre  suit  and  a  chic 
new  haircut,  she  looked  classier  than 
she  had  ever  in  her  fifty-seven  years.  "I 


have  to  thank  everyone  at  Tribune;  they 
taught  me  what  it's  like  to  work  with 
honorable,  decent  people."  The  audi- 
ence rumbled  with  laughter  at  what  they 
saw  as  a  thinly  veiled  swipe  at  Fox. 
"No!  You  don't  know!"  she  yelled. 
Then,  after  thanking  her  staff,  she  con- 
tinued, her  voice  trembling.  "Two 
years  ago  I  couldn't  get  a  job  in  this 
business.  /  could  not  get  a  job.  My  in- 
come dropped  to  one-sixteenth  of  what 
it  was  before  I  was  fired.  And  people 
said  I  wouldn't  work  again.  And  my 
husband  had  a  breakdown,  and  it's  so 
sad  that  he's  not  here,  because  it  was 
my  husband  Edgar  Rosenberg  who  al- 
ways said,  'You  can  turn  things 
around.'  And  except  for  one  terrible 
moment  in  a  hotel  room  in  Philadelphia 
when  he  forgot  that. . . "  She  finally  let 
loose,  and  the  tears  flowed.  "This  is 
really  for  him.  Because  he  was  with  me 
from  the  beginning.  And  I'm  so  sorry 
he's  not  here  today."  At  that  the  camera 
cut  to  Phil  Donahue  and  Mario  Thomas 
in  the  audience,  both  crying. 

"It  was  one  of  those  rare,  true  mo- 
ments of  happiness  in  my  life,"  says 
Rivers,  "because  there  are  strings  at- 
tached to  everything  that's  given  to  us 
in  this  business,  like,  /  love  my  show — 
but  don't  love  it  too  much,  because  we 
may  take  it  away.  When  you  win  an 
award,  here  it  is;  they  can't  take  it  back. 
And,  of  course,  part  of  it  was:  Ha-ha, 
Fox.  You  were  wrong."  Rivers,  Emmy 
in  hand,  skipped  the  party  afterward  and 
took  a  private  plane  back  to  Las  Vegas, 
arriving  just  in  time  to  slip  into  a  gown 
and  perform  at  Caesars  Palace  that  night. 
The  next  day,  it  got  back  to  one  of  Riv- 
ers's  producers  that  Oprah  Winfrey  was 
none  too  happy  about  losing  to  Rivers. 

When  Rivers  heard  this,  her  reaction 
was  pointedly  blase\  "I  think  Oprah 
forgot  that  there's  twenty-three  years 
behind  me.  I  was  doing  this,  honey,  be- 
fore you  even  thought  you  could  do  it. 
They  all  act  like  I'm  the  new  girl  on  the 
block.  I'm  the  one  they  learned  it  from. 
I'm  the  one  who  started  the  whole  thing 
of  asking  the  real  question."  Winfrey 
did  not  congratulate  Rivers  at  the  Em- 
mys.  Sally  Jessy  Raphael,  from  all  re- 
ports, bit  her  lip  and  paid  proper  re- 
spects. Only  Phil  Donahue  seemed 
genuinely  happy  for  Rivers. 

And  the   gcx)d   news   kept  coming 
WNBC  in  New  York,  the  station  thai 
had  picked  up  her  show  after  WCBS 
didn't  renew  for  the  1990  fall  leason, 
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SWEET  HOME 
Joan  Rivers  in  her 
i  living  room—formerly 
J.  P.  Morgan's 
ballroom— in  a 
Victor  Costa  gown 
and  Paloma  Picasso 
jewelry  exclusively 
for  Tjffany  &  Co. 
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announced  just  three  weeks  after  the  Emmys  that  it  would 
air  Rivers  at  three  P.M. — a  coveted  time  slot  in  the  most 
important  television  market  in  the  couv;rry— as  a  lead-in  to 
Phil  Donahue.  In  fact,  Donahue  has  recently  teamed  up 
with  Rivers  to  do  promos  for  their  two  consecutive  hours 
of  daytime  "Jew  York.  "Here's  a  woman  who's 

come  bad  ;rom  the  bottom  of  the  emotional  well,"  he 
says,  sounding  like  he's  introducing  a  guest  on  his  show. 
"She's  dune  it  in  an  arena  that  has  more  action  now 
than  anyone  could  have  ever  dreamed  just  ten  years 
ago.  When  you  consider  the  competition  in  our  game,  it 
makes  her  achievement  all  the  more  remarkable.  And  I 
think  her  landing  at  three  o'clock  on  a  major  NBC- 
owned-and-operated  station  in  New  York  is  a  tremen- 
dous achievement." 

"We  think  she  deserves  a  shot  in  the  afternoon,"  says 
Judy  Girard,  programming  director  for  WNBC,  "and 
we're  probably  one  of  the  few  stations  that  could  give  it  to 
her."  Says  Donahue,  "These  people  don't  do  anybody 
any  favors.  She's  right  smack  in  the  heart  of  the  afternoon 
schedule  of  a  station  that's  certainly  had  its  share  of  day- 
time woes.  They  obviously  see  Joan  as  a  figure  who  has 
the  power  to  change  that.  This  is  no  small  thing." 

The  first  time  I  met  Joan  Rivers,  two  years  ago,  she 
was  a  very  small  thing.  Tail  between  her  legs,  she  had 
just  moved  back  to  New  York  after  living  in  L.A.  for 
fifteen  years,  and  she  seemed  startlingly  fragile,  and 
scared.  With  her  shoulders  caved  in,  her  head  down,  and 
her  voice  a  raspy  whisper,  she  made  her  way  about  New 
York  that  day  timidly,  taking  care  of  business.  At  night, 
she  dragged  herself  to  the  Broadhurst  Theatre,  where  she 
had  taken  over  for  Linda  Lavin  in  Neil  Simon's  Broadway 
Bound.  Her  portrayal  of  Kate  Jerome,  a  lonely,  aban- 
doned woman  whose  mood  eerily  matched  her  own  at  the 
time,  was  extraordinarily  on  the  mark,  and  had  been 
praised  by  the  critics.  After  the  play,  she  went  to  a  late- 
night  Tony  Awards  party,  her  mind  clicking  away,  full  of 
perfectly  timed,  pointy  little  wisecracks,  but  all  of  them 
coming  from  this  grim,  wounded  being.  The  entire  time, 
she  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  giving  way  to  some  very 
powerful  emotions. 

Earlier  on  that  day,  she  and  her  decorator,  Louis  Mal- 
kin,  had  gone  to  look  at  her  new,  $1.6  million  apartment, 
a  gigantic,  dusty,  odd  space  that  had  once  been  J.  P. 
Morgan's  ballroom,  and  was  now  in  desperate  need  of 
major  renovation.  Malkin  had  already  seen  Joan  Rivers 
through  three  apartments  and  two  houses.  "Twenty- 
three  years  of  touching  fabric,"  she  joked.  "This  man 
was  a  happy-go-lucky  decoratOi  when  I  met  him.  Now 
he's  a  mere  shell  of  his  former  self.  I've  destroyed  his  life 
and  his  libido." 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  talk  about  light  fixtures  and 
staircases,  she  and  Malkin  went  downstairs  to  the  lobby  of 
the  building  to  meet  with  the  condominium  board.  The 
board  had  just  reviewed  a  long  list  of  changes  that  Rivers 
wanted  to  make  in  the  apartment,  including  the  addition 
of  a  new  stairway,  and  it  appeared  that  .here  was  going  to 
be  a  bit  of  resistance.  After  a  (Continued  on  page  278) 
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Soviet 
Blocks 


hen  Kazimir 
Malevich  died  in  1935,  Stalinist  yahoos  relegat- 
ed his  revolutionary  paintings  to  the  basements 
of  Soviet  museums.  Now,  thanks  to  glasnost,  the 
bulk  of  his  work  can  be  seen  again.  A  source  of 
great  and  continuing  fascination  in  the  West, 
Malevich  is  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  ret- 
rospective that  opens  this  month  at  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington  and  then  travels  to  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York. 

More  than  any  other  painter,  Malevich  found 
a  way  to  reflect  the  revolutionary  rapture  of  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  Best  known  as  the 
creator  of  "Suprematism,"  a  rigorous  abstract 
style  based  upon  simple  geometric  forms  (at 
right,  Supremacist  Painting,  from  before  1927), 
he  is  a  kind  of  comet,  passing  across  the  sky  of 
modernism.  His  floating  geometries  and  stark 
squares  and  crosses  reduce  art  to  its  essen- 
tials— with  the  implicit  promise  that,  given  these 
building  blocks,  men  will  be  able  to  envision  a 
new  world. 

Countless  subsequent  artists  have  made  ab- 
stract paintings  from  geometric  forms,  but  few 
have  brought  the  same  elevating  passion  to 
art — that  sense  of  having  discovered  a  new  di- 
mension of  the  spirit.  Much  of  the  fascination  of 
this  show  lies  in  watching  Malevich's  art  first 
take  off  from  Cubism,  then  soar  with  Suprema- 
tism, and  finally  settle  down  once  more — for  the 
Stalinists,  with  their  demand  for  an  art  of  "social- 
it  rr  'ism,"  did  indeed  bring  Malevich  down  to 
earth  iis  late  figurative  period  is  not  embarrass- 
ing, ju  "  Hinary.  It  is  a  melancholy  landing,  em- 
blematic of  our  century.  —MARK  STEVENS 


The  Kray  Twins— whose 
story  is  told  in  a  new  movie 
opening  this  month- 
were  the  dark  stars  of 
Swinging  London. 
They  rose  from  the  mean 
streets  of  the  East  End 
and  brought  a 
mafioso-style  glamour  to 
London's  ganglands, 
where  they  ruled  in  an  orgy 
of  fear  and  violence 
until  their  empire  collapsed 
in  May  1968. 

ANTHONY  HADEN-GUEST 
reports. 

Previously  unpublished 
portraits  by  DAVID  BAILEY 


Reg  and  Ron  Kray 

shot  by  Bailey,  a  pal  from 

the  old  days,  in  1965. 
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t  was  the  very  earl)  six 

tics,  and  gambling  had  re 
cently  been  legalized  in 
Britain.  Esmeralda 
B am ,  a  small  e I u b  in 
Knightsbndge.  v\as  popu- 
lar with  fashionable 
young  things.  It  was  there 
one  evening  that  I  was  in- 
troduced to  a  couple  of 
brothers,  still  nearly  iden- 
tical in  their  late  twenties. 
Both  wore  somber  suits 
and  black  ties,  set  off  by 
white  shirts,  and  both  had 
black,  slightly  protuber- 
ant eyes,  which  they  fixed 
on  me  with  intimidatingly 
expressionless  stares. 
They  were  Ronald  and  Reginald  Kray. 
There  was  both  excitement  and  un- 
ease when  we  found  out  that  the  Krays 
had  become  "partners"  with  the  own- 
ers of  the  Barn.  This,  after  all,  had  not 
been  their  turf  at  all.  The  Krays — about 
whom  a  movie,  The  Krays,  opens  this 
month — were  proud  of  their  notoriety  as 
crime  overlords  in  London's  East  End, 
which  is  the  working-class  end  and  has 
been  home  to  criminals  since  long  be- 
fore Charles  Dickens.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood, though,  that  the  Twins — they 
are  still  called  "the  Twins"  in  their  old 
haunts — were  not  pros  in  the  sense  of 
being  competent  at  picking  pockets, 
cracking  safes,  or  forging  checks. 
What  they  could  do — both  had  been 
professional  boxers — was  give  pain. 
On  this  they  built  an  empire. 

The  Twins  had  been  directed  to  Es- 
meralda's Barn  by  Peter  Rachman,  one 
of  London's  unlovelier  denizens.  Rach- 
man, a  balding  man,  at  once  pudgy  and 
muscular  (and  given  to  the  wearing  of 
glasses  with  ink-black  lenses  at  two  in 
the  morning),  was  a  slumlord  whose 
area  was  Notting  Hill.  His  specialty  was 
moving  black  familit  s  out  of  buildings 
he  wanted  to  develop.  Rachman 's  own 
criminality  made  him  a  perfect  Kray  tar- 
get, and  his  enforcers  were  no  match  for 
the  inventive  brutalities  of  the  Krays' 
"firm" — Cockney  for  gang — which  in- 
cluded the  slicing  of  tendons  and  anal 
penetration  by  cavalry  sabers.  It  was  to 
get  the  Krays  off  his  back  that  Rachman 
steered  the  Twins  to  Esmeralda's  Barn, 
alerting  them  to  the  fact  that  although 
there  were  several  investors  in  the  club, 
the  voting  shares  were  owned  by  one 
man.  Stefan  de  Faye.  The  Krays  met 
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Opposite  page: 

Reg  Kray  on  his 
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with  do  Faye,  who  quickly  saw  reason, 
and  sold  out  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  other  investors  soon  discovered 
who  their  new  "partners"  were.  One  of 
them,  a  friend  of  mine,  abandoned  his 
stake  right  away.  Another  was  stub- 
born. Nigel  Dempster,  now  the  doyen 
of  London  gossip  columnists,  then  a 
humble  tipster,  went  to  a  party  at  the 
Barn  one  evening.  "The  booze  ran 
out,"  Dempster  recalls.  He  and  a  friend 
wandered  into  the  kitchen,  looking  for 
refills. 

The  Twins  were  on  either  side  of  the 
kitchen  table.  Between  them,  sprawled 
on  its  surface,  was  the  bullheaded  in- 
vestor. "There  was  blood  everywhere. 
Really  a  ghastly  sight,"  Dempster  says. 

Dempster's  friend,  slightly  tipsy, 
said,  "I  was  looking  for  a  Bloody 
Mary — but  this  is  ridiculous." 

The  Twins  looked  up.  According  to 
Dempster,  one  said,  "You'll  be 
bloody,  sonny,  if  you  don't  get  the 
fuck  out  of  here." 

That  was  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  before  their  empire  crumbled  and 
the  state  sentenced  them  to  a  minimum 
of  thirty  years  apiece.  Now  Ron  is  a 
sedated  patient  at  Broadmoor,  a  maxi- 
mum-security psychiatric  hospital,  and 
Reg  is  in  Parkhurst  Gaol,  serving  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  term. 

They  were  born  in  1933.  Vio- 
let Kray,  the  Twins'  mother, 
was  the  most  important  per- 
son in  their  lives.  She  was  a 
strong  and  solid  presence,  es- 
pecially compared  with  their 
father,  Charlie,  a  door-to- 
door  salesman  of  used  clothes 
and  trinkets  who  became  even  more  ab- 
sent as  an  army  deserter  during  World 
War  II.  Their  paternal  grandfather, 
"Mad  Jimmy"  Kray,  had  been  a  bar- 
row boy  in  the  Petticoat  Lane  and  a  fa- 
mous street  fighter.  Violet's  father, 
John  Lee,  had  been  a  professional  box- 
er, "the  Southpaw  Cannonball."  Box- 
ing was  one  common  route  out  of  East 
End  poverty,  the  other  being  crime. 
The  most  feared  and  talked-of  East 
End  hoods  were  called  "villains," 
stop-at-nothing  men  of  violence  who 
squeezed  a  weekly  "pension"  from 
pub  owners,  shopkeepers,  bookmak- 
ers, and  other  less  physically  inclined 
criminals. 

The  Twins  began  by  boxing  locally; 
at  sixteen  each  was  unbeaten  and  they 


turned  pro.  But  the  ring  couldn't 
quench  the  Krays'  thirst  for  violence. 
By  1950  a  charge  against  them  of 
committing  G.B.H.— grievous  bodily 
harm — had  been  dismissed  because 
key  witnesses  clammed  up  at  the  trial. 
During  their  period  as  draftees  with 
the  Royal  Fusiliers  they  were  either 
behind  bars  or  on  the  lam.  When  the 
army  gave  them  "ignominious  dis- 
missals," boxing  was  no  longer  a 
choice.  Just  crime. 

Villainy  was  a  competitive  business 
in  the  East  End,  but  the  Twins  quickly 
gained  a  grudging  respect.  Where  oth- 
ers wielded  cutthroat  razors,  the  Krays 
liked  the  extra  weight  you  could  put 
behind  a  cutlass,  sharpened  so  it  could 
carve  a  turkey.  Ron  began  accumulat- 
ing guns.  Other  heavies  accepted  their 
leadership,  and  the  Krays  acquired 
their  Firm. 

In  1954  they  took  over  their  first 
club,  the  Regal.  Both  twins  were  stu- 
dents of  gangster  movies,  and  gave  up 
flashy  outfits  for  the  sober  costumery 
of  a  capo  mafioso.  Ron  took  to  being 
shaved  at  home  and  having  his  tailor 
visit  him  there,  Edward  G.  Robinson- 
style. 

"Home"  was  still  Violet  Kray's 
modest  two-story  house  on  the  Vallance 
Road.  Neither  their  father  nor  their 
brother,  Charlie,  older  by  six  years,  im- 
pinged on  their  at  times  telepathic 
closeness.  The  unit  was  Ron,  Reg,  and 
the  soft-spoken  Violet;  she  was  implac- 
able in  defense  of  "my  twins,"  and 
treated  the  police  with  loathing.  As  for 
the  Twins,  when  they  weren't  actually 
working  (which  is  to  say  "putting  on 
the  frighteners"  or  "putting  the  boot 
in" — meaning  scaring  a  target  or  maul- 
ing him),  they  were  polite,  seldom 
swearing  or  drinking  to  excess,  and  ig- 
noring gangland  molls,  none  of  whom 
were  a  patch  on  their  mum. 

The  Twins,  like  Cockney  villains  be- 
fore them,  might  have  flourished  barely 
known  outside  their  power  base  ("man- 
or" is  the  Cockney  term)  except  for  one 
thing.  This  was  the  early  sixties,  when 
the  worlds  of  fashion,  journalism,  and 
entertainment  had  undergone  an  on- 
slaught of  new  talent,  and  the  racier 
elements  of  the  aristocracy  had  rushed 
to  embrace  them.  The  Kray  Twins  had 
this  Glamour  of  the  Oth.  i ,  and  in 
spades. 

By  the  late  sixties,  the  Kra)  vvere 
beginning  to  seem  invulnerable     I  hey 


were  media  figures  in  the  way  John 
Gotti  is  today,  but  far  more  brazenly  so. 
Through  the  clubs  they  owned  and  the 
boxing  bouts  they  organized  for  chari- 
ties, they  met  figures  from  sports  and 
show  biz — Ron  and  Reg  still  often  talk 
of  Judy  Garland  and  Joan  Collins — and 
the  sorts  of  society  folk  who  enjoyed  the 
frisson  of  mingling  with  celebrities 
from  the  dark  side.  But  they  also  knew 
more  intellectually  complex  figures: 
politicians  such  as  Tom  Driberg,  a  wily 
Socialist  (then  and  since  often  accused 
of  working  for  the  K.G.B.),  and  Lord 
Boothby,  a  Tory,  and  painters  such  as 
Lucian  Freud  and  Francis  Bacon.  In  pa- 
parazzi photographs,  the  Twins  would 
be  immobile,  unsmiling.  It's  the  celeb- 
rities who  grin.  Ron's  private  parties — 
Ron  was,  by  his  mid-twenties,  openly 
homosexual — enjoyed  a  more  covert 
fame,  like  the  basement-room  soirees  at 
Studio  54.  A  double  portrait  of  the 
Krays  (shot  by  David  Bailey  and  re- 
produced here)  had  appeared  in  a  soci- 
ety magazine,  which  had  identified 
them  only  as  prominent  figures  in  the 
East  End. 

It  was  a  Tuesday  evening  in  May 
1968.  The  Twins  and  various 
bodyguards  were  dining  at  the 
Aretusa,  a  fashionable  King's 
Road  club,  with  Bailey  and  Brian 
Duffy,  both  successful  photogra- 
phers originally  from  London's 
East  End.  They  were  sitting  away 
from  the  windows,  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall.  "Somebody  had  tried  to  blow 
up  a  club  they  were  in  a  few  nights  be- 
fore," Duffy  explains. 

Richard  Harris  was  at  a  neighboring 
table.  During  one  of  those  group  si- 
lences that  sometimes  settle  on  a  restau- 
rant dining  room,  Harris  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Krays.  He  had  clearly 
enjoyed  a  drink  or  three,  and  his  com- 
ments were  uninhibited,  the  gist  being 
what  the  hell  were  the  Krays  doing  in 
Richard  Harris's  club? 

"A    couple   of  tea-leaves,"    Harris 
roared.    "Punch-up    artists!"    ("Tea 
leaf"    is   Cockney   rhyming   slang    for 
"thief,"    and    "punch-up   artists,"    of 
course,  means  hoodlums.) 

Ron  Kray  leaned  across  to  Duffy. 
"He's  a  friend  of  yours,  that  Richard 
Harris?"  he  asked  politely. 

"He's  not  a  friend,  Ron."  Dnll\ 
said.  "Forget  it. 

It  was  not  a  smart  moment  to  upset 
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the  Krays.  In  the  last  two  years,  each  of 
the  twins  had  blithely  murdered  a  man, 
almost  ritualistically,  in  front  of  wit- 
nesses. Ron  Kray  had  put  a  bullet 
through  the  brain  of  a  thug  called 
George  Cornell  in  a  pub,  the  Blind 
Beggar;  Reg  Kray,  said  to  be  under 
pressure  from  Ron  to  "do  his,"  had 
hacked  to  death  an  East  End  hoodlum, 
"Jack  the  Hat"  McVitie.  The  East 
End  "code  of  silence,"  which  the 
Krays  believed  in  and  enforced,  had 
protected  them  so  far. 

The  day  after  that  dinner  in  the  Are- 
tusa,  Bailey  and  Duffy  were  telephoned 
by  the  Twins  and  were  asked  to  meet 
them  at,  of  all  places,  the  Blind  Beggar. 
The  Krays  weren't  in  the  pub.  A  couple 
of  members  of  the  Firm  took  them  to  a 
flat  where  the  Krays  were  partying  with 
a  group  of  Americans  and  Canadians — 
obvious  wise  guys.  (Rumors  of  a  Kray 
deal  with  the  Mafia  had  been  in  the 
air.)  Ron  walked  up  to  Duffy.  "Your 
friend  Richard  Harris," 
he  began. 

"He's  not  my  friend." 

"He's  Irish,  isn't  he?" 
Ron  said. 

Duffy,  who  is  Irish, 
was  rather  charmed  by  the 
assumption  that  all  of 
London's  well-known 
Irish  would  be  acquaint- 
ed, repeated  that  he  didn't 
know  Harris.  "Ignore 
it,"  he  begged  again. 
"He's  just  an  actor." 

The  Twins'  version  of 
this  incident  is  a  bit  differ- 
ent— Reg  doesn't  think 
Ron  was  present — but  I'll 
go  with  Duffy's.  Bailey's 
memories  are  dim,  to  say 
nothing  of  Richard  Har- 
ris's— "An  alcoholic  rub- 
ber erased  aH  that  portion 
of  my  life,'1  the  now  dry 
actor  told  me  grandly.  To 
this  day,  however,  he  is 
"struck  with  fright"  that 
he  picked  a  fight  with  the  Twins. 

Except  it  ended  up  that  there  was  no 
fight,  because  the  Krays  were  arrested 
for  the  Cornell  and  "Jack  the  Hat" 
killings  very  shortly  after  the  night  at 
the  Aretusa.  The  legendary  code  of  si- 
lence the  Krays  had  counted  on  soon 
turned  into  a  twittering  of  canaries, 
and  before  long,  the  Twins  were  be- 
hind bars. 


"I  think  only 
brothers  could 
make  that  film'' 
Martin  Kemp, 
who  plays  Reg, 
told  me. 


Martin  Kemp  and  his  brother,  Gary  (who  plays  Ron  Kray),  were  drama  students 
before  founding  Spandau  Ballet,  the  British  rock  group. 


t  was  not  then  widely  known  out- 
side the  Krays'  own  family  circle 
that  Ron  Kray  had  been  whoosh- 
ing in  and  out  of  spells  of  clinical 
paranoia  since  his  early  twenties. 
Wh  it  was  known  was  that  he  was 
the  more  ambitious  of  the  Twins, 
an  organizer  who  relished  the 
nickname  he  had  in  his  firm,  "the  Colo- 
nel," and  that  he  would  sink  into  de- 


pressions before  erupting  into  acts  of 
increasingly  gratuitous  violence.  For 
example,  David  Litvinoff,  a  well- 
known  figure  in  both  the  monde  and  the 
demimonde  and  a  fast  and  dangerous 
talker,  fell  afoul  of  a  close  friend  of  the 
Twins'.  Litvinoff  was  balding,  rather 
birdlike,  with  a  beak  nose  and  pale 
eyes,  and  formidably  strong.  He  was 
paid  a  visit.  After  he  returned  to  con- 
sciousness, he  found  that  he  was  roped 
to  a  piece  of  furniture  hanging  from  his 
apartment  window.  He  was  dangling 
upside  down,  naked,  but  managed  to 
clamber  back  into  his  apartment,  which 
had  been  conscientiously  trashed.  Even 
the  wallpaper  had  been  steamed  off  with 
a  kettle.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  David 
Litvinoff's  version.  But  that  wasn't  his 
last  encounter  with  the  Krays. 

Litvinoff,  who  was  homosexual,  was 

a  fearless  type,  not  to  say  foolhardy. 

Ron  had  for  once  fallen  in  love,  and 

Litvinoff  made  the  mistake  of  flirting 

with  the  youth,  a  croupier 

at  a  Kray  club.  Litvinoff 

was — and  for  once  the 

hoary  cliche  was  almost 

exact — cut  from  ear  to  ear 

by  a  Kray  blade. 

Meanwhile,  Reg  Kray 
had  also  fallen  in  love. 
Frances  Shea  was  a  pretty 
Cockney  teenager,  with 
the  round  eyes  and  the 
bouffant  of  lighter-than- 
air  hair  that  characterized 
the  period.  Their  wedding 
in  1965  was  the  East  End 
event  of  the  year,  but  her 
life  as  Lady  of  the  Manor 
petrified  the  young  wom- 
an. Also,  Reg's  posses- 
siveness — he  wouldn't 
even  let  his  wife  go  shop- 
ping— quickly  drained  her 
of  all  energy.  Soon  she 
was  afioat  on  a  sea  of 
tranquilizers. 

Around  that  time,  the 
Twins'  only  significant  ri- 
vals were  Eddie  and  Charlie  Richard- 
son, brothers  who  operated  south  of  the 
Thames  and  were  notorious  for  tortur- 
ing people  who  crossed  them.  Their 
"chief  hatchet  man" — Ron's  phrase — 
was  George  Cornell,  an  old  foe  of  the 
Twins'  who  was  a  dab  hand  at  wrench- 
ing out  teeth  with  pliers  and  who  was 
urging  the  Richardsons  to  wipe  out  the 
Krays.  One  (Continued  on  page  282) 
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he  actress  Lorraine 
Bracco  is  a  dream  girl  for  realists — 
for  the  streetwise  and  the  citified,  for 
those  who  know  that  real  women 
don't  often  drop  from  whatever 
heaven  produced  Michelle  Pfeiffer. 
Real  women  come  from  neighbor- 
hoods, speak  with  accents,  smile 
crookedly,  chew  gum — like  the  com- 
monsensical  creatures  Bracco  played 
in  Someone  fo  Watch  over  Me 
(1987)  and  The  Dream  Team  (1989). 
As  for  her  companion  here,  well, 
Ray  Liotta  is  a  dreamboat  for  night- 
mares. In  Something  Wild  (1986),  he 
was  the  schoolyard  hoodlum  turned 
homme  fatal.  Then,  in  Field  of 
Dreams  (1989),  he  used  the  same  al- 
ley-cat boyishness  to  create  the 
gleaming  baseball  hero  Shoeless 
Joe  Jackson.  Now  Liotta  and  Bracco 
have  found  their  best  roles  yet,  in 
Martin  Scorsese's  exhilarating 
GoodFellas.  "I  always  wanted  to  be 
a  gangster,"  confides  Liotta's  Henry 
Hill,  the  ambitious  wise  guy  who  oc- 
cupies the  shifty  center  of  the  movie. 
With  his  natty  suits  and  his  front-row 
table  at  the  Copa,  Henry  is  a  mini- 
Scarface  with  a  million-dollar  grin, 
and  Bracco  is  the  nice  Jewish  girl  he 
captivates.  Funny,  harrowing,  and 
thrillingly  inventive,  GoodFellas  is 
Scorsese's  best  film  since  Raging  Bull, 
and  it  bulges  with  terrific  perfor- 
mances— with  beautiful  ones  from 
Bracco  and  Paul  Sorvino,  with  unfor- 
gettable ones  from  Robert  De  Niro 
and  Joe  Pesci.  And  with  one  that  will 
fay  in  your  nightmares,  from   Ray 
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She  was  feted  in  America, 
but  back  home  she  is  feared. 
Her  private  army 
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ou  are  not  fit  to  be 
alive,"  Kenny  Kgasi  re- 
members Winnie  Man- 
dela screaming  at  him  that 
hot  December  night  in 
.  She  was  flanked 
by  her  private  army,  a 
group  of  toughs  known 
as  "the  Mandela  United 
Football  Club,"  and 
Kenny  was  terrified.  He 
and  three  other  young 
men  had  been  taken  to  a 
small  room  in  the  back- 
yard of  Winnie's  Soweto 
house  for  an  impromptu  interrogation 
that  was  rapidly  turning  into  some- 
thing extremely  ugly.  One  of  the  four 
was  a  fourteen-year-old  named  Stompie 
Mokhetsi  Seipei. 

Now  Winnie  was  shouting  at  Stom- 
pie. "Look  how  little  you  are,  but  you  are 
an  impimpi  [police  informer] ,  a  sellout. 

According  to  Kenny,  Winnie  then 
turned  to  a  friend,  a  woman  in  her  mid- 
thirties  named  Xoliswa  Falati,  and 
asked  her  to  recite  the  "charges" 
against  them.  Xoliswa  replied  that 
Stompie 's  disloyalty  had  led  to  the 
deaths  of  four  comrades  in  the  black  re- 
sistance movement.  She  said  that  two  of 
the  young  men,  Thabiso  Mono  and  Pelo 
Mekgwe,  had  had  homosexual  relations 
with  Paul  Verryn,  the  white  Methodist 
minister  who  ran  the  shelter  they  all 
lived  in,  and  that  Kenny  was  an  intellec- 
tual and  had  too  many  white  friends. 

Kenny  remembers  that  when  Xoliswa 
finished  there  was  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  Winnie  turned  on  him, 
grabbing  his  hair  with  one  hand  and 
punching  him  twice  in  the  face  with  the 
other.  "You  are  an  intellectual,"  she 
said.  "You  have  the  call  to  free  Africa 
and  you  are  doing  nothing  with  that  tal- 
ent." Then  she  turned  on  the  others. 

Jerry  Richardson,  the  so-called  coach 
of  the  football  club,  waded  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  thugs.  For  maybe  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  they  kicked  and  punched 
and  battered  their  victims  around  the 
room,  splattering  blood  on  the  walls  and 
windows.  Winnie,  who  Kenny  says  was 
moving  slowly  and  seemed  drunk, 
called  for  a  sjambok,  the  stiff  hide  whip 
South  African  police  use  to  clear 
crowds  before  they  pull  out  their  guns. 
She  twirled  the  sjambok  in  her  right 
hand,  and  laid  into  Stompie,  shouting 
between  strokes  of  the  lash:  "Why  do 
you  sell  out  comrades?" 
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Kenny  says  that  Winnie  beat  all  four 
with  the  sjambok.  When  she'd  finished, 
the  football  team  climbed  in  again, 
kicking  and  punching,  and,  in  a  show  of 
savage  improvisation,  discovered  they 
could  inflict  the  most  pain  by  lifting 
their  victims  in  the  air  above  head 
height  and  then  throwing  them  to  the 
floor.  Screams  alternated  with  bloodlust- 
yells,  a  cacophony  that  carried  far 
through  the  warm  Soweto  night. 

Some  eighteen  months  later, 
Winnie  Mandela  is  making  her 
way  down  a  crowded  corridor 
of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress headquarters  in  Johannes- 
burg. Dressed  in  a  tailored 
black  suit,  white  silk  shirt,  ivo- 
ry earrings  and  bracelets,  she 
stops  to  chat,  shake  hands,  hug  peo- 
ple, pressing  flesh  with  the  practiced 
ease  of  an  American  presidential  can- 
didate. Queen  Winnie  is  operating  on 
maximum  charisma. 

The  pandemonium  that  accompanies 
her  progress  down  the  hall  provides  a 
counterpoint  to  the  subdued  disorgani- 
zation of  the  rest  of  the  place.  The 
A.N.C.  made  the  transition  from  libera- 
tion movement  to  legal  political  party 
only  in  February,  and  they're  learning 
how  to  oil  the  official  machinery  as  they 
go  along.  Phones  ring  unanswered,  in- 
terviewees are  double-booked,  people 
wait  in  the  foyer  for  hours.  Under  a 
large  photograph  of  Nelson  Mandela's 
recent  reunion  with  his  old  friend  Oliver 
Tambo,  the  ailing  party  president,  three 
receptionists  struggle  to  keep  track  of 
appointments. 

In  a  corner  sits  Albertina  Sisulu,  re- 
vered wife  of  the  recently  freed  A.N.C. 
leader  Walter  Sisulu.  Like  Winnie  Man- 
dela, Albertina  Sisulu  has  been  banned, 
detained,  and  abused.  Unlike  Winnie, 
she  has  always  held  a  formal  position 
within  the  A.N.C.  and  has  been  a  con- 
sistently influential  figure  in  the  resis- 
tance movement.  But  Winnie's  great 
beauty  and  charm  made  her  the  darling 
of  the  international  press,  while  the  ma- 
tronly Mrs.  Sisulu  went  unnoticed. 

Albertina  Sisulu  doesn't  look  up  as 
Winnie's  entourage  clatters  past  her. 

My  interview  with  Winnie  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  a  large  meeting 
room,  which  is  packed  with  omen  and 
children  until  she  persuades  the  chatter- 
ing mass  to  leave,  ushering  them  out 
like  a  good-natured  schoolmistress.  She 


directs  me  to  a  chair  and  says,  laughing, 
"I  hope  you  don't  mind  Sister  Bernard 
sitting  with  us.  They  insist  on  it."  They 
are  the  A.N.C.  leaders  who  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  their 
vice  president's  wife.  She  has  caused 
the  liberation  movement  acute  embar- 
rassment over  the  years,  making  inflam- 
matory statements  and  inviting  criticism 
for  things  like  "Winnie's  Palace,"  a 
lavish  villa  she  had  built  in  the  midst  of 
Soweto 's  modest,  overcrowded  match- 
box houses. 

These  are  sensitive  days  in  South  Af- 
rica. President  de  Klerk's  white  reform- 
ists and  Nelson  Mandela's  relatively 
moderate  African  nationalists  are  trying 
to  negotiate  the  country's  political  fu- 
ture and  bring  an  end  to  decades  of  op- 
pression and  strife.  It  is  the  first,  and 
probably  the  last,  opportunity  for 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement,  and 
many  insiders  fear  that  Winnie's  erratic 
behavior  may  not  only  undermine  the 
A.N.C. 's  credibility  but  also  aggravate 
swart  gevaar  (Afrikaans  for  "fear  of  the 
black  man")  in  an  already  jittery  white 
population.  Only  recently,  on  August  9, 
she  told  an  audience  of  women  in  Dur- 
ban that  the  A.N.C. 's  agreement  to  end 
the  armed  struggle  was  "a  strategy.  It 
does  not  mean  the  cessation  of  vio- 
lence." In  an  attempt  at  damage  con- 
trol, Walter  Sisulu  appeared  on  TV  to 
contradict  her  and  reaffirm  the  sincerity 
of  the  A.N.C.  negotiators.  "It  is  not  a 
mere  strategy,"  he  said. 

But  throughout  our  interview  Winnie 
is  impeccably  behaved,  and  Sister  Ber- 
nard doesn't  feel  called  on  to  censor 
her.  They  even  giggle  together  when 
Winnie  says  that  if  she  were  able  to 
choose  a  public  position  for  herself  in 
the  new  South  Africa,  "I'd  like  to  be  in 
a  position  where  we  can  square  deals 
with... I  wouldn't  like  to  tell  you." 
And  Sister  Bernard  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  Winnie  confessing  that  she  had 
learned  from  her  Afrikaner  tormentors 
"how  to  hate  my  political  opponents." 
But  these  statements  break  the  spell  of 
her  charm  for  a  moment,  and  remind  me 
of  something  Winnie's  friend  the  South 
African  journalist  Allister  Sparks  had 
said  to  me  a  few  days  earlier:  "Her  es- 
sential qualities — her  imperiousness, 
willfulness,  the  combative  and  survival- 
ist  spirit — also  brought  about  her  down- 
fall." Then  I  am  swept  away  by  her 
warmth  again,  the  kind  of  natural 
warmth  that  no  public-relations  course 


can  buy  you;  the  kind  that  the  Saatchis 
tried  for  years  to  instill  in  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er. Winnie's  laughter  comes  from  deep 
inside,  and  her  eyes  twinkle  when  she 
says  she  is  still  a  shy  country  girl.  When 
she  talks  about  the  twenty-eight  years 
apart  from  her  husband,  the  constant 
police  harassment,  detentions,  banish- 
ment, she  is  lucid,  moving.  She  looks 
ten  years  younger  than  fifty-six.  I  can 
see  why  she  was  idolized  in  America, 
and  why  Nelson  is  said  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  all  over  again.  At  a  recent 
Johannesburg  party,  one  A.N.C.  insider 
said  he  believed  Nelson  is  so  committed 
to  Winnie  that  he  would  abandon  his 
political  career  rather  than  lose  her. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  impression 
with  what  one  knows  of  Winnie's  repu- 
tation, of  the  fear  she  inspires,  the  sto- 
ries of  violence  and  torture  inflicted  by 
her  henchmen.  And  when  I  broach  that 
subject,  Winnie  stands  up  with  a  flour- 
ish, clasps  my  hand  in  hers,  plants  a 
firm  kiss  on  my  mouth,  and  sweeps 
grandly  out  of  the  room,  the  faithful 
Sister  Bernard  shuffling  in  her  wake. 

Her  last  words  to  me  are  "I  dismiss 
the  allegations  against  me  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserve." 


Winnie  and  the  Mandela  United  Football 

Club  at  a  funeral  for  a  murdered 

member.  They  were  really  a  gang  of 

young  toughs  who  intimidated 

the  community  with  beatings,  abductions, 

torture,  and  gruesome  killings. 


The  letters 


were  carved 
into  the  boys7  flesh. 

Battery  acid 

was  then  applied 

to  the  wounds. 


The  "allegations"  cover  a  four- 
year  period  between  late  1985 
and  the  middle  of  1989  during 
which  the  Mandela  United 
Football  Club  ran  amok  in 
Soweto.  They  involve  a  cata- 
logue of  murders,  abductions, 
torture,  and  beatings  that  were 
carried  out  in  the  name  of  liberation.  The 
question  is  not  whether  these  events  took 
place,  but  how  much  Winnie  knew  about 
them  and  whether  she  orchestrated  them. 
Things  came  to  a  head  in  January  last 
year,  when  Stompie's  body  was  found 
and  the  three  young  men  who  had  been 
beaten  with  him  were  pressured  by  the 
community  into  testi"ying. 

Just  as  talks  between  the  A.N.C.  and 
the  government  got  under  way  this  Au- 
gust, Jerry  Richardson  was  sentenced  to 
death  for  Stompie's  murder.  The  presid- 
ing judge  at  his  trial  said  he  believed 
that  the  witnesses  who  testified  Winnie 
had  beaten  them  were  telling  the  truth. 
In  other  recent  court  cases  her  name  has 
been  linked  with  the  Molotov-cocktail- 
and-grenade  attack  on  a  Soweto  wom- 
an's house  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
a  thirteen-year-old  girl,  the  murder  of 
two  young  men  where  the  weapon  used 
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an  AK-47  assault  rifle— v\  d  in 

her  home,  and  the  abduction  and  toi 
of  two  boys. 

The  police  claim  they  have  enough 
evidence  to  prosecu  say  they 

cannot  persuj  witness  s  to  stand  up 
and  testify  against  her  in  court.  Briga- 
dier Leon  Mellet,  spokesman  for  the 
Department  of  Law  and  Order,  says  that 
"the  feai  is  so  deep-seated  that  all  the 
money  in  the  world  wouldn't  persuade 
some  people  to  testify  against  Mrs. 
Mandela."  He  says  they  are  also  aware 
that  if  they  took  her  to  court  and  the 
prosecution  failed  it  would  be  perceived 
by  the  outside  world  as  persecution. 
"The  three  guys  who  testified  in  the 
Stompie  case  deserve  medals,"  says 
Brigadier  Mellet. 

Kenny  Kgasi,  the  central  witness 
against  Richardson,  tells  me  he  thinks 
he  may  have  to  leave  the  country.  "My 
life  is  in  shit,"  he  says.  His  nervousness 
is  contagious,  and  I  approached  our 
meetings  in  Johannesburg  with  the  cau- 
tion of  an  undercover  agent,  changing 
venues,  taking  circuitous  routes,  swap- 
ping cars,  always  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  When  Kenny  describes  the 
beatings,  his  eyes  become  glazed. 
Stompie,  he  says,  was  pummeled  and 
kicked  until  his  head  was  mushy  and  he 
was  more  or  less  comatose.  "He  was 
such  a  miserable  mess  of  a  person." 

Most  press  reports  refer  to  the  four 
victims  of  the  beatings  as  "boys,"  but 
in  fact  Kenny  is  about  thirty.  The  young 
men  Xoliswa  accused  of  homosexuality 
are  in  their  early  twenties.  Kenny  had 
been  living  at  the  Methodist  mission  run 
by  Paul  Verryn  for  three  or  four  weeks 
before  the  football-club  thugs  carted 
him  off  to  Winnie  Mandela's  backyard. 
He  say<  that  he  was  friends  with  the 
other  victims  but  that  they  "were  very 
one-track-minded.  They're  politicians. 
They  didn't  want  to  see  a  movie  or  go  to 
a  play."  Stompie  Mokhetsi  had  run  a 
ghetto  children's  army  in  the  mid-1980s 
from  Tumahole,  his  Orange  Free  State 
home.  When  he  was  eleven  he  was  de- 
tained for  almost  a  year  by  the  police, 
and  soon  after  his  twelfth  birthday  was 
acquitted  of  charges  of  public  violence. 
Although  it  was  said  that  he  could  recite 
chapters  of  Karl  Marx's  writings,  and 
famously  addressed  a  mass  meeting  at 
Witwatersrand  University,  reciting  the 
A.N.C.  Freedom  Charter,  white  liberals 
who  took  him  under  their  wing  claim 
he  was  "just  a  sweet  young  kid  who 
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got  caught  up  in  apartheid's  wars." 
Six  months  before  he  was  killed,  the 
Tumahole  community  decided  that 
Stompie  should  stay  at  the  Methodist 
mission  in  Orlando  West,  a  Soweto 
suburb,  under  the  supervision  of  Ver- 
ryn, who  is  a  widely  respected  activist 
minister.  Verryn  provides  shelter  for  a 
constant  flow  of  dispossessed  young 
blacks.  "Everyone  in  Verryn's  house 
had  had  it  out  with  Stompie  [about  the 
informing],"  says  a  lawyer  close  to  the 
case.  "This  was  a  young  kid  who  had 


The  Mandelas  in  1960.  He  was 

imprisoned  for  life  in  1962,  and  they 

lived  apart  until  this  year. 


Mson  was  firmly 
'innie, 
which  put  the  rest  of 
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been  in  detention  twice.  The  last  time 
he'd  been  severely  assaulted  and  given 
electric  shocks  and  told  to  talk."  And 
the  consensus  is  that  he  had  talked. 
Kenny  says  that  Verryn  had  restricted 
Stompie  to  the  house  and  discussed 
finding  another  place  for  him  to  live, 
where  he  wouldn't  be  with  the  "com- 
rades." But  Verryn  wasn't  at  the  house 
to  protect  him  the  night  of  December  29 ; 
when  the  football  club  came  for  him. 

Winnie  Mandela's  friend  Xoliswa  Fa- 
lati  seems  to  have  prompted  the  noctur- 
nal abduction  and  interrogation.  She 
worked  at  the  mission  and  was  outraged 
that  Verryn  wasn't  being  tougher  on 
Stompie.  Xoliswa  is  a  hard-liner.  She 
"had  a  natural  twist  of  malice  in  her 
face,"  remembers  Kenny,  who  was 
playing  cards  with  Stompie  and  Pelo 
and  Thabiso  at  the  mission  that  night. 
Xoliswa  pointed  at  Kenny  and  said, 
"This  is  the  person  in  the  way  of  every- 
thing. If  we  leave  him  behind  he  may 
cause  trouble."  So  he  was  rounded  up 
too,  and  taken  in  the  van  of  chanting 
escorts  to  Winnie's  house. 

According  to  the  accounts  of 
Kenny  and  the  two  other  young 
men,  Stompie  was  barely  con- 
scious when  the  beatings  sub- 
sided. He  was  carried  outside 
and  thrown  into  a  large  tub, 
where  the  blood  was  rinsed  off 
him.  The  other  three  were  told 
to  wash  their  own  blood  off.  The  next 
morning  Jerry  Richardson  handed  the 
detainees  mops  and  buckets  of  water 
and  ordered  them  to  clean  the  blood 
from  the  floor,  walls,  and  windows. 
There  was  something  obviously  very 
wrong  with  Stompie  by  this  time.  One 
side  of  his  head  was  enlarged  and  he 
seemed  confused.  Kenny  looked  in  a 
mirror  and  saw  that  much  of  his  own 
face  had  turned  purple  and  that  his  right 
eye  had  swelled  shut. 

Although  Stompie  was  kicked 
around  again,  Richardson  assured  the 
others  that  "Mummy,"  the  club  mem- 
bers' name  for  Winnie,  had  forgiven 
them  and  that  there  would  be  no  more 
beatings. 

On  the  second  morning.  New  Year's 
Eve,  when  the  captives  were  brought 
breakfast,  they  saw  a  young  Indian 
child  who  Thabiso  thought  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  Abu-Baker  Asvat,  one  ol  Sowe 
to's  most  respected  doctors  and  a  long 
time  friend  of  Winnie's.    Maybe  tin  \ 


would  be  rescued.  Stompie  was  sum- 
moned to  the  main  house,  apparently  by 
Zindzi,  Winnie's  twenty-nine-year-old 
daughter.  He  limped  painfully  across 
the  yard.  When  he  returned  he  was 
hardly  able  to  speak. 

On  the  third  day,  New  Year's  Day, 
Richardson  arrived  with  a  pen  and  pa- 
per and  told  Stompie  to  write  his  ad- 
dress down.  He  said  he  was  taking  him 
home.  It  was  a  deadly  metaphor,  for 
Stompie  was  never  seen  alive  again. 
When  Richardson  returned,  there  was 
blood  on  his  shoes. 

The  three  boys  were  told  they  would 
have  to  join  the  football  club.  They 
would  also  have  to  take  part  in  a  killing 
to  ensure  they  were  true  believers.  A 
victim  had  been  selected — a  youth 
named  Andrew  Ikaneng — and  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  Kenny,  Thabiso,  and  Pelo  were 
taken  on  a  manhunt  with  a  gang  led  by 
Richardson.  When  they  found  Ikaneng, 
they  dragged  him  screaming  to  a  field 
outside  the  suburb  of  Mzimhlophe,  and 
with  the  three  captives  helping  to  hold 
him  down,  Richardson  slashed  his 
throat  with  a  pair  of  garden  shears. 

At  dawn  on  January  6,  Kenny  es- 
caped. He  leapt  over  a  wall  and,  shoes 
in  hand,  ran  two  miles  to  a  bus  depot. 
When  he  arrived  in  Johannesburg  he 
headed  straight  for  the  Methodist 
Church  headquarters.  Paul  Verryn 
hastily  arranged  a  meeting  with  Bish- 
op Peter  Storey,  and  the  following  day 
Kenny  gave  a  statement  to  a  Johannes- 
burg attorney,  Geoff  Budlender.  The 
story  was  out. 

It  was  no  news  to  the  long-suffering 
residents  of  Soweto. 

Very  few  white  South  Africans 
have  been  inside  Soweto,  a 
sprawling  city  of  almost  2  mil- 
lion inhabitants  some  sixteen 
miles  southwest  of  Johannes- 
burg. You  can  see  why.  There 
are  no  street  signs,  let  alone 
maps;  it  is  a  maze  of  unlit,  pot- 
holed  roads  that  lead  through  endless 
suburbs  of  identical  matchbox  houses, 
then  crowded  squatter  settlements  that 
stink  of  poverty  and  sewage,  then  mod- 
ern mansions*  with  BMWs  and  Merce- 
deses at  the  ends  of  long  tarmac 
driveways.  When  the  sun  goes  down  in 
winter,  a  blanket  of  haze  from  coal- 
stove  fires  descends  on  Soweto's 
streets,  turning  it  into  something  be- 
tween  the   set   of  Blade  Runner  and 


Dickens's  London,  all  threatening  shad- 
ows and  urban  decay. 

In  the  gathering  gloom  a  car's  head- 
lights will  pick  out  groups  of  young 
men  on  street  corners  as  sinister  silhou- 
ettes. You  become  aware  of  how  easily 
rumbling  discontent  could  turn  into  an- 
gry violence,  as  it  did  this  August  when 
the  bloody  clashes  that  have  left  scores 
dead  broke  out  between  rival  factions. 
In  a  country  where  violent  crime  is 
commonplace — there's  a  murder  every 
forty-five  minutes,  a  rape  every  twenty- 


Winnie  in  Brooklyn  early  this  summer. 

"We  were  so  overwhelmed," 
she  says.  "They  restored  our  pride." 


"The  Afrikaners 

taught  me 

what  would  drive 

a  human  being  into 

physical  conflict 

because  of  ideological 

differences!' 


five  minutes,  and  a  serious  assault  every 
four  minutes — a  drive  through  Soweto 
at  night  can  be  a  sobering  experience 

Soweto  isn't  really  a  name,  but  an 
acronym  for  South  Western  Townships 
It  was  created  as  a  series  of  dormitory 
towns  for  blacks  drawn  to  the  city  dur- 
ing the  Depression,  and  grew  rapidly  in 
the  1950s  as  the  Nationalist  government 
forcibly  dumped  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  into  an  area  with  no  facilities.  It  is 
far  enough  away  from  Johannesburg  that 
whites  don't  have  to  look  at  it,  and  close 
enough  for  the  black  labor  force  to  travel 
to  and  from  white  businesses  every  day. 
There  are  no  shopping  malls  or  parks, 
and,  until  recently,  much  of  Soweto  was 
without  electricity  or  running  water. 

The  dignity  with  which  the  majority 
of  Sowetan  families  have  faced  their 
difficult  lives — bringing  up  children  on 
salaries  a  tenth  that  of  whites,  educating 
them  in  the  face  of  mass  stay-aways, 
and  keeping  them  out  of  the  street 
gangs — is  humbling.  The  liberal  parlia- 
mentarian and  anti-apartheid  leader  Hel- 
en Suzman  says  that  during  the  1980s 
particularly  "the  government  had 
locked  up  many  of  the  legitimate  lead- 
ers, and  the  townships  were  virtually 
ungovernable.  You  had  a  young  Mafia 
developing,  who  had  no  compunction 
about  threatening,  intimidating,  and 
carrying  out  their  threats.  In  the  middle 
of  this  you  had  a  huge  number  of  people 
who  just  wanted  to  get  on  with  their  lives, 
who  wanted  their  kids  to  get  on  with  their 
schooling,  and  they  faced  this  terrible 
situation  that  if  the  kids  went  to  school 
someone  might  burn  their  house  down." 

It  is  within  this  context  of  an  op- 
pressed, leaderless  society  that  Win- 
nie's football  club  emerged,  and  it  is 
these  ordinary  Sowetans  who  most  fear 
and  despise  her. 

When  Winnie  formed  the  Mandela 
United  Football  Club  in  1986,  she  said 
it  was  "to  remove  he  boys  from  the 
streets  as  part  of  a  program  to  cut  down 
on  petty  crime,"  but  in  fact  the  club 
was  little  more  than  a  gang  of  thugs. 
They  never  took  the  field  to  play  a 
game.  As  Winnie's  personal  bodyguard 
they  escorted  her  to  funerals  and  rallies, 
dressed  up  in  tracksuits.  One  even  ac- 
companied her  to  lectures  at  Wits  Univer- 
sity ,  sitting  beside  her  during  classes ,  and 
prompting  skeptical  locals  to  suggest  he 
be  awarded  an  honorary  degree. 

The  club  came  into  being  shortly  af- 
ter Winnie  had  defiantly  returned  to 
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Soweto  from  Brandfort,  a  provincial 
Afrikaans  town  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  south,  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
where  she  had  been  exiled  for  eight 
years.  She  swept  into  Soweto  on  a  wave 
of  international  acclaim  and  local  adula- 
tion. By  this  time  Nelson  had  been  in 
jail  for  twenty-three  years,  and  she  was 
widely  perceived  as  the  dignified  moth- 
er of  her  people,  unbowed  in  the  face  of 
state  harassment  and  humiliation.  She 
moved  into  8115  Orlando  West,  the 
modest  three-room  matchbox  house  in 
one  of  the  old,  established  suburbs 
where  she  and  her  husband  had  lived 
briefly  in  the  late  fifties. 

Awards  and  honors  began  to  rain 
down,  and  Winnie  began  to  dress  for 
the  part — chic  guerrilla  fatigues,  red  be- 
rets, A.N.C.  colors.  Her  private  army 
was  to  become  the  final  ingredient. 

The  journalist  Allister  Sparks  admits 
to  fanning  the  flames  of  global  adora- 
tion. He  began  writing  about  Winnie  in 
the  early  1980s  while  she  was  in  Brand- 
fort,  and  a  close  friendship  ensued.  "I 
was  one  of  the  first  journalists  to  visit 
her  there,"  Sparks  says,  "and  I  was 
taken  by  her  spirit,  her  warmth,  and  her 
strength.  No  one  could  push  her  around. 
She  used  to  put  up  terrific  fights  when- 
ever the  police  tried  to  arrest  her.  She 
got  black  eyes  and  bruises — and  so  did 
the  cops.  With  everything  she  did,  she 
acted  as  if  black  pride  was  at  stake — 
which  made  her  magnificent  in  her  re- 
sistance. She  thrived  on  it  all." 

Sparks  also  believes  she  was  a  lonely 
lady,  susceptible  to  dubious  characters. 
It  is  widely  speculated  that  the  football 
club  was  riddled  with  police  informers, 
and  there  is  certainly  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Jerry  Richardson  himself  was 
in  the  police's  employ.  A  much-hated 
character  whose  own  sister  says  he  has 
"a  wicked  heart,"  he  was  often  ob- 
served by  neighbors  being  dropped  off 
by  what  they  thought  were  police  cars. 
Then  there  was  a  two-hour  shoot-out 
between  police  and  A.N.C.  cadres  at 
his  Soweto  home.  He  was  in  the  garden 
when  the  police  arrived,  and  was  hand- 
cuffed and  whisked  away  moments  be- 
fore they  launched  a  grenade-and-rifle 
attack  on  the  house.  He  was  never 
charged  for  harboring  guerrillas. 

"It's  the  torturing  of  children  that's 
out  of  character,"  Sparks  says.  "She's 
a  warm,  straightforward  person.  She  al- 
ways had  children  hanging  around  her; 
whenever  I  arrived  with  my  young  son 


Julian  she'd  sweep  him  up  in  her  arms.  I 
cannot  see  her  taking  part  in  the  beating 
of  a  kid.  I  thought  she  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  characters  I  have  known." 

hether  Winnie  was  in  con- 
trol or  not,  8115  Orlando 
West  was  the  scene  of 
much  activity,  gimfire; 
and  police  raids.  In  the 
month  she  was  elected  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of 
Glasgow— March  1987 — 
automatic-weapon  fire  resounded  there. 
Winnie  and  her  daughter  Zindzi  were 
taken  in  for  questioning,  and  the  entire 
football  club  was  detained  under  the 
government's  emergency  regulations. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  she 
made  her  infamous  "necklace"  speech: 
"Together,  hand  in  hand,  with  our  box- 
es of  matches  and  necklaces  we  shall 
liberate  this  country."  Most  people  saw 
it  as  an  irresponsible  glorification  of  a 
hideous  method  of  executing  suspected 
informers — a  tire  filled  with  gasoline  is 
placed  over  the  victim's  head,  pinning 
his  arms,  and  he  is  set  alight.  The 
speech  drew  a  quick  and  emphatic  repu- 
diation from  the  exiled  A.N.C.  leader- 
ship in  Lusaka.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
mother  of  the  black  nation  and  its  lead- 
ing black  political  representatives,  her 
husband's  comrades,  had  fallen  out 
publicly. 

Winnie's  pronouncements  were  be- 
coming unpredictable,  but  more  serious 
was  the  increasing  lawlessness  of  the 
football  club.  As  early  as  October  1986 
they  were  blamed  for  the  brutal  killing 
of  Masabatha  Loate,  a  former  beauty 
queen  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  1 976 
Soweto  uprising.  She  was  hacked  to 
death  outside  her  home,  and  neighbors 
said  they  recognized  the  assailants  as 
Mandela  United  boys.  When  one  of 
them,  Kenneth  Dlamini,  was  later  exe- 
cuted for  deserting  the  club,  the  same 
neighbors  said  they  were  sorry  he'd 
been  killed,  but  they  would  never  forget 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  mur- 
dered Masabatha. 

Deserters  and  critics  were  treated 
harshly.  In  one  incident  in  May  1987, 
an  eighteen  ;  ir-old  boy  and  his  six- 
teen-year-old cousin  were  abducted  af- 
ter they  insulted  a  club  member.  The 
boys  were  taken  to  >Vinni  >'s  house, 
where  the  letters  viva  anc  and  M  were 
carved  into  their  flesh.  Battery  acid  was 
then  applied  to  the  wounds.  In  court  the 


boys  testified  that  Winnie  was  present 
during  the  torture. 

The  community  first  stood  up  to  Win- 
nie's marauding  football  club  in  the 
winter  of  1988.  Just  a  month  after  the 
emotional  London  concert  to  celebrate 
Nelson's  seventieth  birthday,  students 
from  the  local  Daliwonga  High  School 
burned  8115  Orlando  West  to  the 
ground.  They  said  that  football-club 
members  had  raped  a  Daliwonga 
schoolgirl.  The  word  went  around 
Soweto  that  not  one  neighbor  had  so 
much  as  offered  a  cup  of  water  to  douse 
the  flames. 

The  house  at  81 15  Orlando  West  was 
rebuilt,  but  in  the  meantime  Winnie  and 
her  entourage  had  moved  into  a  more 
salubrious  house,  complete  with  Ja- 
cuzzi, in  the  neighboring  suburb  of 
Diepkloof  Extension,  dubbed  Diepkloof 
Expensive  by  locals.  It  was  from  this 
base  that  she  began  fending  off  the 
Mandela  Crisis  Committee,  quickly  re- 
named the  Soweto  Crisis  Committee,  a 
group  set  up  by  community  leaders  to 
try  to  convince  Winnie  that  it  was  in 
everyone's  interests  to  disband  the  foot- 
ball club.  On  several  occasions  she  said 
that  the  club  had  dispersed,  but  then 
weeks  later  they  would  appear  with  her 
at  some  public  event,  like  the  funeral  of 
the  popular  anti-apartheid  leader  David 
Webster  in  May  1989.  The  Crisis  Com- 
mittee attempted  to  arrange  meetings 
with  her,  but  she  seldom  turned  up,  and 
when  she  did  she  was  often  arrogant  and 
abusive. 

All  this  was  a  long  way  from  the  Win- 
nie Mandela  who  arrived  at  8 1 1 5  Orlando 
West  as  a  blushing  bride  in  1958. 

andela  did  not  ask  me  to 
marry  him,  he  just  told  me. 
He  must  still  ask  me  to  mar- 
ry him,"  Winnie  joked 
when  we  met  at  A.N.C. 
headquarters  in  Johannes- 
burg. She  was  laughing  and 
playing  with  a  little  child 
who  had  wandered  into  the  room.  She 
put  him  on  her  knee  and  hugged  him. 
displaying  the  exuberant  affection  that 
makes  people  like  Allister  Sparks,  and 
me  as  I  sat  there,  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  this  warm,  vivacious  person 
could  be  involved  in  the  sinister  doings 
of  the  football  club.  When  she  spoke, 
quietly  and  seriously,  about  the  strug- 
gles of  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  it 
was  as  if  the  other  Winnie  were  an  in- 
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j  ^P^  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  threw  a  ball 

and  word  got  out  that  Drambuie  was  to  be  served. 

They  came  from  as  far  away  as  Albuquerque. 
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Would  you  like  to  be  known  for  throwing  a  legendary  party?  Serve  Drambuie.  In  a  Rusty  Nail 
(half  Drambuie,  half  Scotch),  on  the  rocks,  or  simply  in  a  glass  by  itself,  Drambuie 
|  makes  quite  an  impression.  It's  the  one  liqueur  flavored  with  wild  heather  honey 
and  the  finest  malt  whiskies.  Just  make  sure  you  have  enough.  You  never  know 
when  three  or  four  thousand  people  will  stop  by.  Drambuie.  Scottish  in  origin, 
distinctive  in  taste,  unchanged  since  1745. 

DrambuieThe  stuff  legends  are  made  of. 

To  send  a  gift  of  Drambuie  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  where  legal,  call  1-800-238-4373. 


vention  of  an  enemy  with  ad       lical 
imagination. 

When  Winnie  met  Nelson  Mandela, 
she  was  South  Africa's  first  black  medi- 
cal social  worker,  and  he  was  on  trial 
lor  treason  and  in  the  throes  of  divorc- 
ing his  wife,  Evelyn.  Nelson  was  smit- 
ten from  the  outset,  and  soon  Winnie 
was  swept  into  the  caldron  of  South  Af- 
rican politics. 

This  was  a  crucial  time  in  the  coun- 
try's political  history.  The  Afrikaner 
Nationalist  government,  which  had  won 
power  from  the  English-speakers  in 
1948,  was  doggedly  re-legislating  soci- 
ety to  conform  with  an  ideology  soon  to 
become  synonymous  with  brutal  and 
cynical  repression — apartheid.  The  the- 
ory was  simple:  the  nonwhites  (Afri- 
cans, Indians,  and  people  of  mixed 
race),  who  made  up  70  percent  of  the 
population,  would  live  on  13  percent  of 
the  land,  and  the  3  million  whites  would 
have  the  rest.  Blacks  would  not  have  the 
vote,  but  would  have  their  own,  inferior 
school  system,  which  meant  they  would 
be  educated  to  be  the  white  man's  ser- 
vants. A  swath  of  security  legislation  was 
then  introduced  to  quash  any  opposition. 

The  African  National  Congress 
formed  the  backbone  of  black  resistance 
to  apartheid,  and  during  the  1950s  lead- 
ers such  as  Mandela  and  Walter  Sisulu 
organized  a  series  of  stay-aways,  peace- 
ful protests,  and  demonstrations.  But 
the  Afrikaners  refused  to  listen.  Instead 
they  slapped  banning  orders  on  the 
A.N.C.'s  leaders  and  made  mass  arrests 
of  protesters. 

Winnie  and  Nelson  were  to  live  as 
man  and  wife  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  their  two  daughters,  Zenani 
and  Zindzi,  were  born.  The  govern- 
ment's failure  to  acknowledge  black  as- 
pirations was  driving  the  A.N.C.  to- 
ward armed  resistance,  and  early  in 
1961  Nelson  went  underground  and  be- 
came South  Africa's  most  wanted  man. 
For  the  next  sixteen  months  Winnie  saw 
him  only  fleetingly — she  would  be 
called  up  in  the  dead  of  night  and  driven 
to  some  secret  location  where  she  would 
have  a  few  hours  with  him  before  he 
was  spirited  away  again.  He  was  finally 
captured  in  August  1962.  She  and  Nel- 
son lived  apart  for  the  next  twenty-seven 
years. 

During  that  time  Winnie's  own  life 
read  like  something  out  of  darkest  Kaf- 
ka. She  served  a  succession  of  ban 
orders  between  1963  and  1975  and  lived 
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under  constant  surveillance  and  harass- 
ment from  the  security  police.  Banning 
meant  she  was  confined  to  her  home  be- 
tween dusk  and  dawn,  she  could  meet 
only  one  person  at  a  time,  she  was  for- 
bidden to  attend  public  meetings,  and 
was  allowed  to  travel  outside  her  district 
only  with  special  permission.  In  1969 
she  was  arrested  under  the  Terrorism 
Act  and  spent  the  next  seventeen 
months  in  jail,  much  of  it  in  solitary 
confinement.  She  says  that  was  "the 
most  brutal  experience  for  any  young 
mother — I  had  left  two  very  young  chil- 
dren behind.  The  only  reason  I  survived 
was  because  I  had  the  Mandela  name." 


They  dragged 
Ikaneng  screaming 

into  a  field, 

and  Richardson 

slashed  his  throat 

with  a  pair 
of  garden  shears. 


The  other  reason  she  survived  was 
that  she  learned  how  to  play  her  perse- 
cutors' game.  She  says  she  is  what  the 
Afrikaners  have  made  her.  "I  am  liter- 
ally their  product.  I  would  never  have 
known  what  it  is  that  would  drive  a  hu- 
man being  into  physical  conflict  be- 
cause of  ideological  differences.  The 
Afrikaners  taught  me  that,  showed  me 
how  they  have  hated  the  black  man  in 
South  Africa.  Each  time  I  sat  down  with 
Major  Theunis  Swanepoel,  one  of  my 
interrogators  in  prison,  his  hatred  of  the 
black  man  was  such  that  he  exuded  it 
and  it  rubbed  off  on  one." 

When  they  failed  to  >reak  her  down 
with  detention,  solitary  confinement, 
and  constant  interrogation,  rhe  South 
African  government  played  one  more 


card.  On  May  16,  1977,  they  banished 
her  to  Brandfort. 

Piet  de  Waal  sits  behind  a  desk 
piled  high  with  legal  papers. 
His  offices  look  onto  Voor- 
trekker  Street,  Brandfort 's  main 
artery,  and  his  waiting  room  is 
filled  with  huge,  weather-beaten 
Orange  Free  State  farmers  who 
are  wringing  their  gnarled  hands 
and  worrying  about  whether  their  land 
will  be  nationalized  when  the  "bleks" 
take  over  the  country.  De  Waal,  a  con- 
servative, quiet  man  who  has  friends 
in  high  places,  is  the  only  attorney  in 
town  and  was  Winnie's  lawyer  and 
friend  during  her  eight  years  of  ban- 
ishment here. 

Brandfort  is  a  desolate  one-street 
town  with  a  population  of  two  thousand 
ultra-conservative  whites.  If  you  take  a 
left  off  Voortrekker  Street  and  drive 
west  for  three  minutes  you  find  the  local 
black  township,  a  sprawl  of  tiny,  identi- 
cal three-room  brick  bungalows  and  jerry- 
built  corrugated- iron  shanties  the  seven 
thousand  inhabitants  call  home.  It  has 
no  formal  name.  The  blacks  call  it 
Phathakahle,  which  means  "handle  with 
care."  When  the  police  deposited  Win- 
nie and  Zindzi  outside  house  No.  802 
on  a  cold  winter's  day,  there  was  no 
electricity,  no  bath,  no  stove,  no  run- 
ning water. 

Clearly  the  government  hoped  that  by 
isolating  Winnie  in  this  way  South  Afri- 
ca and  the  world  would  forget  about 
her.  "That  was  a  big  mistake,"  says 
Piet  de  Waal.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  lady  from  Soweto  was  a 
"cheeky  kaffir"  who  had  the  gall  to  use 
white  entrances  and  whose  proud  bear- 
ing contrasted  dramatically  with  the 
shuffling  subservience  local  blacks  had 
adopted  to  avoid  confrontation  with 
their  white  masters.  Winnie  began  set- 
ting up  community  projects  in  the  town- 
ship, raising  money  for  a  day-care 
center,  and,  in  concert  with  her  old 
friend  Dr.  Abu-Baker  Asvat,  starting 
the  township's  first  clinic.  With  this  so- 
cial activism  came  politicization.  Fac 
tions  developed  and  fights  broke  out 
between  local  blacks  and  the  young 
comrades  who  had  begun  coming  in 
from  out  of  town.  After  four  youths 
were  killed  in  one  of  these  lights,  the 
fathers  of  two  of  the  victims  visited  1'iet 
de  Waal's  offices.  They  told  the  lawyer 
that  ever  since  Winnie's  arrival   there 
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had  been  trouble  and  that  they  should 
have  killed  her  when  sh<  '  foot  in 

Brand  tort. 

It  became  obvious  that  £h 
merit's  plan  to  irom  the 

political  spol  backfiring  rather 

spectacularly  Whenever  international 
figures  like  Ted  Kennedy,  the  film  di- 
rector Richard  Attenborough,  or  Ameri- 
can publisher  Katharine  Graham  visited 
South  Africa,  they  made  pilgrimages  to 
Brandt ort.  usually  in  the  company  of  a 
batallion  of  journalists.  As  her  visitors 
waxed  lyrical,  the  image  of  the  noble 
outcast  was  flashed  around  the  world. 

The  petty  tactics  of  the  Special 
Branch  were  also  keenly  noted  by  the 
world  press.  For  her  first  five  years  of 
banishment  Winnie  was  closely  attend- 
ed by  Sergeant  Gert  Prinsloo,  a  plod- 
ding security  policeman  who  seemed  to 
live  behind  the  bushes  outside  her 
home.  His  task  was  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  her  banning  order — she  was  bound  to 
her  house  between  7:30  P.M.  and  7  A.M. 
and  was  allowed  to  meet  with  only  one 
person  at  a  time — and  he  did  it  with 
the  conviction  of  a  zealot.  He  once 
tried  to  slap  an  arrest  warrant  on  Win- 
nie and  Adele  de  Waal,  Piet's  wife  and 
by  then  a  close  friend,  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  house  three  minutes  after 
the  7:30  deadline. 

Piet  de  Waal  remembers  Sergeant 
Prinsloo  appearing  in  front  of  him  the 
following  morning  waving  the  sum- 
mons around.  "I  told  him  he  was  too 
much  of  a  coward  to  give  it  to  the  wom- 
en. He  went  away  and  dropped  the  mat- 
ter." De  Waal  laughs  at  the  thought  of 
the  security  policeman  he  calls  a  nin- 
compoop, then  looks  a  little  wistful.  "It 
was  an  interesting  time,  and  I  miss  hav- 
ing Winnie  around." 

It  is  when  we  begin  talking  about  the 
post-Brandfort  days,  the  necklace 
speech,  and  the  football  club  that  his 
mood  changes.  The  wistfulness  disap- 
pears. "That  necklace  speech  was  a 
foolish  move.  I  can't  understand  why 
she  did  it.  She  always  said  to  me  that 
we  had  to  avoid  violence.  She  said  we 
must  sit  around  the  table — I  can  still  see 
her  using  her  hands  to  describe  a  round 
table — and  discuss  the  solutions  peace- 
fully. And  I  don't  think  we've  heard  the 
end  of  the  football-club  business  yet." 

De  Waal  last  spoke  to  Winnie  on 
February  14.  He  phoned  to  tell  her  that 
his  wife,  Adele,  had  been  killed  in  a  car 
accident  and  had  been  buried        pre 
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ous  Saturday.  Winnie  was  grief-stricken 
and  furious  she  hadn't  been  invited  to 
her  "white  sister's"  funeral.  De  Waal 
says  her  presence  would  have  caused 
disruptions  in  the  community,  and  he 
wanted  to  bury  his  wife  in  peace.  Nel- 
son Mandela  had  just  been  released 
from  prison,  and  Winnie  was  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world's  media  attention. 

Just  a  year  earlier,  Winnie  had 
been  at  the  center  of  the  local 
media's  attention  for  very  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Kenny  Kgasi's 
escape  from  her  house  and  the 
story  he  told  of  the  abduction, 
the  beatings,  and  his  last  sight- 
ing of  Stompie  led  to  a  flurry  of 
activity.  There  was  a  terrible  fear  that 
the  situation  would  explode  into  a  mini- 
civil  war.  At  a  meeting  of  top  officials 
of  the  Methodist  Church  it  was  decided 
not  to  go  to  the  police  with  the  story. 
The  reason,  according  to  one  insider, 
was  that  "we  thought  we  could  have 
every  Methodist  church  in  South  Africa 
on  fire." 

Negotiations  for  the  release  of  Tha- 
biso  Mono  and  Pelo  Mekgwe  were  clan- 
destine, but  were  conducted  at  the 
highest  level.  Nelson  Mandela  instruct- 
ed his  lawyer,  Ismail  Aybb,  to  tell  Win- 
nie to  release  them.  Ayob  had  little 
success,  and  phoned  the  A.N.C.  presi- 
dent in  exile,  Oliver  Tambo.  Tambo's 
appeals  to  Winnie  were  met  with  equal 
disdain.  A  leading  Johannesburg  civil- 
rights  lawyer  flew  to  Lusaka  to  present 
Tambo  with  the  details  of  Winnie's  ex- 
cesses. A  man  of  great  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity, Tambo  listened  to  the  lawyer 
catalogue  the  football  club's  outrages, 
but  he  was  hamstrung  by  his  loyalty  to 
his  old  friend  and  comrade  Nelson. 
The  lawyer  flew  back  to  Johannes- 
burg, drew  up  a  memorandum  for 
Mandela,  and  attempted  to  orchestrate 
a  meeting  with  Winnie.  Although  she 
agreed  to  the  meeting,  she  simply  did 
not  turn  up. 

Pelo  and  Thabiso  had  now  been  held 
at  the  Mandela  home  for  three  weeks, 
and  the  local  press  had  begun  running 
stories  on  the  missing  Stompie.  On  at 
least  two  occasions  the  two  captives  had 
been  summoned  by  Winnie  to  the  main 
house  to  meet  community  leaders.  Sur- 
rounded by  members  of  tb  football 
club,  Pelo  and  Thabiso  were  obliged  to 
say  that  they  were  staying  there  by 
ce.   Their  bruised  and  cut  faces 


were  vivid  evidence  of  the  lie,  but 
even  South  Africa's  most  important 
black  leaders  were  tiptoeing  around 
Winnie  with  a  caution  born  out  of 
fear.  They  were,  after  all,  dealing  with 
Umama  Wethu,  the  mother  of  the  na- 
tion, the  symbol  of  black  people's  de- 
fiance, the  wife  of  the  world's  most 
famous  political  prisoner. 

Finally,  on  January  16,  1989,  Tha- 
biso and  Pelo  were  handed  over  to  the 
Crisis  Committee.  That  night,  at  a 
meeting  of  150  people,  they  were  joined 
by  Andrew  Ikaneng,  who  had  survived 
the  throat  slitting.  They  described  their 
ordeal  and  denied  Winnie's  allegations 
that  she  had  rescued  them  from  sexual 
harassment  at  the  Methodist  mission. 
She  later  admitted  on  British  television 
that  the  boys  had  been  "Mapped  around 
a  bit,"  but  insisted  this  was  to  break 
Verryn's  evil  spell. 

There  was  still  the  matter  of  the  miss- 
ing Stompie,  who  Winnie  claimed  had 
escaped  with  Kenny. 

At  around  the  time  the  boys  were 
released,  the  plot  took  another 
turn.  Members  of  the  Crisis 
Committee  called  an  urgent 
meeting  with  Winnie's  old 
friend  Dr.  Abu-Baker  Asvat  at 
his  clinic  in  Soweto.  It  was 
widely  believed  that  Dr.  Asvat 
had  examined  Stompie  at  the  Mandela 
home  before  he  disappeared,  something 
that  is  supported  by  Kenny's  recollec- 
tion that  Asvat's  young  son  was  pres- 
ent the  morning  Stompie  was  called 
into  the  main  house  by  Zindzi  Man- 
dela. What  took  place  at  the  meeting 
with  the  Crisis  Committee  has  never 
been  publicly  discussed.  A  few  days 
later,  on  Friday  afternoon,  January  27, 
Dr.  Asvat  was  shot  dead  at  his  clinic 
by  two  young  men  whose  motive  was 
allegedly  robbery. 

Winnie  was  one  of  the  first  people  to 
offer  her  sympathies  to  her  old  friend's 
stricken  family.  That  night,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Jerry  Richardson,  she  visited 
Asvat's  widow.  She  and  Zindzi  had  of- 
ten gone  to  dinner  at  the  Asvats'  on  Fri- 
day nights,  and  whenever  she  arrived 
drunk,  family  members  recall,  Dr.  As- 
vat would  quietly  reprimand  his  wife,  a 
devout  Muslim,  for  thinking  badly  of 
her.  "She  has  had  a  hard  life,"  he 
would  say. 

There  are  two  things  that  puzzle  the 
Asvat  family  about  the  doctor's  murder. 


1 1990  Peugeot  Motors  of  America,  Inc. 


1991  405  models  from  $15,300  to  $21,700.  tCall  1-800-447-2882.  tMSRP.  Excludes  tax,  title,  options,  registration  and  destination  charges.  *Based  on  R.L.  R>lk  &  Co.  owner  retention  mtd)  0*  'MY  1984-1986 


After  more  than  a  century  of  building  fine  automobiles.  Peugeot  creates  cars  so 
well-conceived  that  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  car  may  not  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 

But  those  willing  to  take  the  time  to  look  more  closely  will  find  themselves  richly 
rewarded.  With  a  distinctive  European  automobile  whose  rare  combination  of  intelligent 
engineering,  legendary  driving  comfort  and  enduring  style  has  won  the  acclaim  of  automotive 
enthusiasts  the  world  over. 

All  of  which  only  begins  to  explain  why  people  who  own  Peugeots  keep  them  longer  than 
most  import  cars  on  the  road.* 

Evidently,  once  you've  looked  beyond  the  obvious,  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything  less. 
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One  is  the  nature  of  the  "robbc 
large  amount  ol  cash  *vas  left  in  As- 
vat's  top  drawer,  and  neither  his  wal- 
let nor  his  handgun  had  been  taken. 
The  family  was  also  surprised  that  Jer- 
ry Richardso  i  did  not  tell  them  that  he 
had  had  appointments  with  Dr.  Asvat 
at  the  clinic  the  day  oet'ore  the  murder 
and  again  on  the  afternoon  he  was 
killed.  The  doctors  registration  cards 
confirm  the  times  of  the  visits  and  are 
marked  in  red,  "Referred  by  Winnie 
Mandela." 

Their  misgivings  were  further 
aroused  later  that  weekend  when  Win- 
nie announced  to  Johannesburg's  Sun- 
day Times  newspaper  that  Dr.  Asvat's 
killing  was  not  robbery  but  an  assassi- 
nation. She  told  reporter  Ezra  Mantini, 
"Dr.  Asvat  was  the  only  professional 
witness  who  could  back  my  story  that 
the  boys,  which  [sic]  were  alleged  to 
have  been  kept  against  their  will  in  my 
house,  were  in  fact  victims  of  abuse.  I 
gave  them  shelter  as  it  is  my  duty  as  a 
social  worker  to  see  to  problems  in  the 
community." 

The  Asvat  family  made  little  head- 
way with  their  own  investigation  into 
the  murder.  The  doctor's  brother  Ebra- 
him  tried  to  contact  the  Crisis  Commit- 
tee members  who  had  attended  the 
meeting  with  Asvat  at  the  clinic,  but 
they  were  unhelpful. 

The  police  have  maintained  from  the 
outset  that  the  motive  was  robbery  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  ei- 
ther Winnie's  claim  of  a  state-inspired 
assassination  or  others'  suspicions  that 
Asvat  was  killed  because  he  would  not 
"cover  for  Winnie."  They  seemed  to 
be  relieved  when  two  suspects,  Cyril 
Mbatha  and  Nicholas  Dlamini,  were 
soon  arrested.  Mbatha  and  Dlamini 
were  convicted  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery. Some  skeptics  still  suspect  that 
the  football  club  was  involved,  but  the 
case  is  closed. 

By  early  February,  Winnie  was 
under  siege,  and  she  began 
blaming  everyone  in  sight — 
"the  system,"  the  United 
Democratic  Front,  even  the 
South  African  churches  and 
their  ministers — for  orches- 
trating a  campaign  of  persecu- 
tion against  her. 

She  was  becoming  more  and  more 
isolated.  On  February  10,  her  lawyer, 
Krish   Naidoo,   resigned,    later   saying 


that  he  "felt  it  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  my  work  to  deal  with  the  Mandela 
crisis."  Then,  on  February  13,  the 
clamour  surrounding  Dr.  Asvat's  mur- 
der, the  apologetic  shufflings  of  the  Cri- 
sis Committee,  the  flights  of  lawyers, 
the  public  accusations,  denials,  and 
counteraccusations,  was  suddenly 
stilled.  The  police  announced  that  the* 
body  of  a  boy  they  had  found  in  the  veld 
between  Noordgesig  and  New  Canada 
more  than  five  weeks  earlier  had  finally 
been  identified.  It  was  Stompie. 

The  theory  internationally  was  that 
Winnie  was  being  framed  by  the  South 
African  government  to  discredit  the 


The  football  club 
was  blamed  for 

the  brutal  killing 
of  a  former 

beauty  queen,  one  of 
the  leaders  of 

the  Soweto  uprising. 


A.N.C.  and  the  Mandela  name.  She 
said  as  much  to  the  London  Daily  Ex- 
press's John  Ellison,  telling  him  that 
Nelson  Mandela  was  deeply  distressed 
about  it:  "He  can't  believe  the  allega- 
tions that  are  being  made  about  his 
family.  He  is  deeply  grieved  about 
what  is  going  on.  But  he  has  total  sup- 
port for  my  case.  If  I  were  to  be 
charged  with  anything  I  would  wel- 
come it  because  at  least  I  would  get  to 
a  public  court  of  law  and  be  heard 
there  instead  of  this  present  trial  by 
public  opinion." 

She  went  on  to  tell  Ellison  that  the 
body  found  in  th  was  iot  Stom- 

pie's.  "Stompie  is  ,  .  de;m  He  was 
taken  away  from  here  in  good  health." 
She  also  reiterated  her  i  that  Dr. 


Asvat  had  been  assassinated  by  her  ene- 
mies because  he  had  information  sup- 
porting her  claim  that  the  boys  had 
been  sexually  molested  by  Paul  Ver- 
ryn.  Winnie  later  accused  Ellison  of 
making  the  whole  story  up,  and  denied 
she  had  even  spoken  to  him.  He  re- 
sponded by  producing  a  photograph  of 
them  in  conversation,  with  him  clearly 
holding  a  tape  recorder. 

On  February  16,  the  "Mass  Demo- 
cratic Movement,"  a  coalition  of  the 
banned  United  Democratic  Front  and 
various  other  black  political  organiza- 
tions, called  on  the  black  community  to 
"distance"  itself  from  Winnie. 

The  allegations  against  Paul  Verryn 
were  denied  by  leaders  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  by  community  groups.  He 
was  asked  by  the  A.N.C.  to  officiate  at 
Stompie 's  funeral. 

Strangely,  none  of  this  seemed  to 
have  much  effect  on  the  football  club's 
activities.  On  February  22,  they 
launched  a  fierce  attack  on  a  house  in 
Orlando  West  belonging  to  Dudu  Chili, 
a  prominent  black  activist  who  was  sus- 
pected of  having  helped  murder  a  Man- 
dela United  member. 

Chili  wasn't  home  at  the  time,  but  a 
friend,  Ntombana  Msomi,  and  her  two 
daughters,  thirteen-year-old  Finki  and 
eleven-year-old  Judith,  were  there 
watching  television.  Mrs.  Msomi 
thought  she  saw  a  car  driving  past  the 
house  slowly.  Then  all  hell  broke  loose 
— a  grenade  and  several  firebombs  were 
thrown  and  AK-47  automatic-rifle  fire 
peppered  the  house.  When  it  was  over, 
Finki  lay  dead,  Judith  and  thirty-year- 
old  Barbara  Chili,  Dudu's  cousin,  had 
suffered  severe  burns,  and  the  house 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Msomi,  who  had  run  outside 
during  the  attack  and  positively  identi- 
fied one  of  the  assailants,  later  told  her 
lawyer  that  Winnie  had  sent  a  message 
apologizing  for  the  death  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  claiming  that  she  had  meant  to 
go  after  Dudu  Chili. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
there  was  an  air  of  excitement 
and  expectancy  about  South 
Africa.  The  era  of  ham-fisted 
attempts  at  reconciliation  with 
the  black  majority  was  over. 
The  enlightened  team  run  by 
Gorbachev  look-alike  F.  W.  de 
Klerk  was  in  place,  and  the  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela  was  imminent. 
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Winnie's  obituary  had  been  logged 
by  the  press,  with  suitably  dramatic 
headlines  like  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE 
BLACK  evita.  Her  name  appeared  fre- 
quently in  print  in  connection  with  the 
murder  and  abduction  trials  now  com- 
ing to  court  after  last  year's  carnage  in 
Soweto.  There  was  the  Richardson  trial 
and  one  involving  the  boys  who'd  had 
initials  carved  into  their  skin.;  Winnie 
and  Zindzi  also  attended  the  trial  of 
four  men  and  a  woman  who  were 
charged  with  two  counts  of  murder, 
two  counts  of  attempted  murder,  and 
the  unlawful  possession  of  an  AK-47 
allegedly  found  in  Winnie's  house.  In 
January  there  was  a  small  flurry  when 
Sizwe  Sithole,  the  father  of  one  of 
Zindzi  Mandela's  children,  hung  him- 
self in  a  Johannesburg  jail,  where  he 
was  being  held  in  connection  with 
twelve  murders.  He  had  reportedly 
made  accusations  against  Winnie  and 
Zindzi  to  the  police  shortly  before  his 
death. 

But  then  something  happened  in  the 
weeks  before  Nelson's  release  in  early 
February  that  suggested  Winnie  was 
about  to  be  rehabilitated.  She  herself 
saw  it  coming.  Her  visits  to  Nelson  in 
Victor  Verster  prison  were  being 
filmed  and  recorded  by  hundreds  of 
crews  descending  on  South  Africa  for 
the  great  day.  She  was  quoted  exten- 
sively on  the  unbanning  of  the 
A.N.C.,  P.A.C.  (Pan-Africanist  Con- 
gress), and  the  S.A.C.P.  (South  Afri- 
can Communist  Party).  There  had  also 
been  a  distinct  change  in  the  South  Af- 
rican authorities'  attitude  toward  her. 
The  previous  government  seemed  hap- 
py to  have  her  drag  the  Mandela  name 
through  the  mud  and  discredit,  by 
implication,  her  husband  and  the 
A.N.C.  The  de  Klerk  government  sees 
Nelson  Mandela  as  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  negotiated  settlement  and 
does  not  want  anything  to  interfere 
with  that.  One  of  the  public  prosecu- 
tors in  a  trial  involving  the  football 
club  admitted  to  a  defense  lawyer  that 
he  had  never  been  under  so  much  po- 
litical pressure. 

Most  crucially,  Nelson  Mandela  was 
firmly  behind  Winnie,  which  put  the 
rest  of  the  A.>J.C.  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion. But  his  loyalty  was  understand- 
able. During  all  those  years  in  prison, 
first  on  Robben  Island,  then  Pollsmoor 
and  Victor  Verster,  Mandela's  umbili- 
cal cord  to  the  outside  world  was  Win- 


nie. Her  letters  and  visits  sustained  him 
in  his  darkest  hours  of  isolation.  In  re- 
turn, he  supported  her  unequivocally 
during  the  Stompie  crisis,  writing  to  his 
biographer  Fatima  Meer,  "Errors  of 
judgment  repeatedly  committed  by 
those  who  are  in  the  center  of  contro- 
versy are  in  themselves  enough  to  fuel 
dangerous  levels  of  anger.  .  .  .  But 
your  sister  is  a  wonderful  girl;  like 
you.    I   would   accordingly   urge   pa- 
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tience  and  that  you  be  as  supportive 
as  you  have  always  been."  Publicly, 
he  accused  the  government  of  visiting 
the  "most  scandalous  persecution"  on 
Winnie. 

n  the  A.N.C.  offices,  Winnie  was 
talking  to  me  passionately  about  the 
need  to  redistribute  wealth  in  the 
new  South  Africa,  and  Sister  Ber- 
nard was  becoming  agitated.  They 
were  running  late.  Then  the  word 
America  entered  the  conversation. 
Winnie  became  misty-eyed  and  Sis- 
ter Bernard  became  more  agitated. 

"I'm  still  there  spiritually,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  think  I  can  translate  into  words 
that  warmth,  that  degree  of  identity.  We 
were  overwhelmed.  I  don't  think  we'll 
live  to  see  anything  like  that  ticker- 
tape  parade  again.  Suddenly  th.  twenty- 


seven  years  of  suffering  were  twenty-seven 
minutes.  They  restored  our  pride." 

She  said  all  this  with  her  eyes  alight, 
exuding  that  raw  enthusiasm  that  she. 
seems  unable  to  control.  Like  a  young 
girl,  and  not  like  a  grandmother,  she 
plunges  into  her  passions  with  gusto, 
unselfconsciously  hamming  up  the  bits 
she  particularly  enjoys,  as  when  she 
said  Nelson  had  yet  to  propose  to  her. 
"The  American  trip  did  something  for 
all  of  us,"  she  said.  "We  needed  some 
kind  of  vision,  proof  that  mankind  can 
live  peacefully  and  lovingly  together. ' ' 

And  I  remember  reading  something 
that  Harry  Belafonte's  wife  said  during 
the  American  lovefest:  "We  don't  know 
what  happened  over  there,  and  in  any 
case  it's  irrelevant  in  relation  to  the  posi- 
tive power  she  has  displayed.  . . .  She's  a 
wonderful  role  model  for  women." 

"Over  there,"  however,  there  is  a 
somewhat  different  perception  of 
events.  "There  will  be  a  big  rift  in  the 
organization  if  she  is  allowed  to  emerge 
as  a  serious  political  figure,"  warns  a 
source  close  to  the  A.N.C.  But  they 
may  just  have  to  swallow  it.  Even  those 
who,  like  him,  see  the  whole  Stompie 
episode  as  "one  of  the  brighter  mo- 
ments in  our  history.  For  the  first  time 
we  had  abuse — and  all  of  these  move- 
ments have  abuses — and  people  stood 
up  and  said  this  is  not  what  we  want. 
We  don't  want  that  woman  here." 

But  what  of  Winnie's  claim  that  all 
along  she  was  a  soldier  fighting  the 
system?  In  this  context  her  persecution 
of  police  informers  would  be  under- 
standable, if  not  justified.  Winnie  never 
had  a  formal  position  within  the 
A.N.C,  however,  nor  in  the  armed 
wing,  Umkhonto  we  Sizwe,  and  she  ad- 
hered to  none  of  the  organization's  disci- 
plines. She  operated  on  her  own  agenda. 

The  people  of  Soweto  know  this,  and 
the  measure  of  their  disapproval  was 
obvious  last  February  at  the  rally  that 
marked  Nelson  Mandela's  triumphant 
return.  As  the  newly  freed  A.N.C.  lead- 
ers and  their  wives  were  introduced  to 
the  crowd  of  140,000  packed  into  the 
stadium,  they  were  greeted  with  deafen- 
ing roars  of  appreciation.  When  Winnie 
was  introduced,  a  ripple  of  polite  ap- 
plause quickly  gave  way  to  a  low  rum- 
ble, then  boos  and  jeers.  A  local 
schoolteacher  standing  next  to  me  shook 
his  head  and  said,  to  no  one  in  particular. 
"She  will  never  be  forgiven  for  what  slu- 
has  done  to  her  own  people."  □ 
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Hity  years  ago, 

a  tradition  was  just  beginning. 

And  AI&T  was  just  the  phone  company 


It's  been  50  years  since  "The  Telephone  Hour"  first  aired 
on  the  nation's  radios,  ringing  in  a  new  AT&T  tradition  of 
bringing  the  arts  to  America,  of  partnering  the  daring,  the 
innovative,  the  profound.  Today,  we're  continuing  that  tradition 
on  the  airwaves  with  "The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour"  and 
"AT&T  PRESENTS."  And  we're  bringing  that  tradition  to  the 
nation's  theaters  with  our  national  theater  program, 
AT&T  OnStage;  to  concert  halls  with  the  AT&T  American  Encore 
Series;  to  performance  centers  with  the  AT&T  Dance  Tour; 
and  to  museums  around  the  world  with  an  extraordinary 
array  of  art  exhibitions.  Our  thanks  to  the  scores  of  institutions 
with  whom  we've  worked,  for  a  half- century  of  unforgettable 
events— representing  the  most  diverse  and  long-running 
corporate  commitment  of  its  kind.  It's  a  tradition  we  not 
only  celebrate,  but  pledge  to  continue  for  years  to  come 
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LLECTION  PRIVEE 


Winger  on  the  Wild  Side 


(Continued  from  page  196)  moved  into  the  governor's  mansion 
Kerrey  addressed  the  ensuing  furor  in  typical  maverick  style   he- 
ignored  it,  stunned  his  supporters  by  not  seeking  re-election  in 
1986  (some  say  because  of  Winger),  then  came  back  in  1988  to 
win  a  United  States  Senate  seat. 

In  late  '85  the  Winger-Kerrey  relationship  ended.  "It  was  a 
rough  breakup,  we  didn't  part  friends."'  says  Winger,  who 
won't  elaborate.  Though  she  married  Hutton  the  following 
March,  she  swears  there  was  "no  overlap"  of  the  two  men  in 
her  life.  In  fact,  when  she  invited  her  former  beau  to  the  party 
celebrating  the  marriage,  he  showed  up.  "She  was  getting  mar- 
ried and  I  was  very  happy  for  her.  I  really  hoped  that  marriage 
would  last,"  says  Kerrey.  "We've  had  a  relationship  since  we 
met  seven  years  ago;  it  never  really  ended.  It  became  different, 
certainly.  She  became  a  married  woman  with  whom  I  had  a 
friendship."  (Hutton,  incidentally,  had  no  problem  with  Kerrey 
being  at  the  celebration.  "If  I  had,  it  would've  been  hypocritical 
because  I  had  someone  there  as  well.  It  was  the  first  time  I'd 
met  him,  so  I  was  curious.  I  thought  he  was  a  good  guy.") 

Winger  and  Kerrey  corresponded  throughout  her  marriage. 
And  when  it  ended  two  years  after  it  started,  they  began  seeing 
each  other  again  while  Kerrey  was  teaching  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara.  Since  then,  their  relationship  has 
gone,  she  says,  "at  its  own  pace,  slow  and  open  to  lots  of 
things."  Kerrey  travels  between  an  apartment  in  Washington 
and  Nebraska,  where  he  has  two  children,  thirteen  and  fifteen, 
from  a  former  marriage.  He  sees  Winger  "whenever  I  can, 
which  is  not  as  often  as  I  want.  It  seems  like  once  every  ten 
years."  Though  she  says  she  dates  other  people,  Kerrey  refuses 
to  divulge  such  details.  "I'm  not  willing  to  examine  this  rela- 
tionship publicly,  for  reasons  having  to  do  with  her  and  me,  not 
for  reasons  having  to  do  with  the  voters.  Do  I  think  the  relation- 
ship has  a  future?  Yes.  What  kind?  I  don't  know." 

As  screenwriter  Nancy  Larson,  a  friend  of  Winger's  from  the 
Urban  Cowboy  days,  points  out,  "No  man  knows  Debra 
better  than  Bob.  She  feels  safe  with  him.  He  loves  her,  knowing 
all  the  hidden  corners."  Of  which  there  are  plenty.  Debra  Wing- 
er's friends  paint  her  as  a  hip  Jewish  mother,  racing  to  sickbeds 
with  chicken  soup  and  staying  until  the  patient  walks.  Her  foes 
say  she  is  neurotic  and  unprofessional.  Nobody,  however,  says 
she  isn't  smart.  In  a  world  of  make-believe,  where  truth  is  often 
at  a  premium,  she  goes  to  the  heart  of  things.  "I'm  always 
accused  of  being  very  honest,"  she  says.  "Maybe  that's  confus- 
ing." It  is  certainly  arresting.  She  is,  at  once,  totally  judgmental 
and  totally  democratic.  Though  she  has  the  kind  of  intellectual 
intensity  that  can  make  you  feel  light-headed,  it  can  also  burn 
you  out. 

And  she  knows  it.  "I'm  scared  of  myself  sometimes,"  says 
Winger  of  her  profoundly  unpredictable  behavior,  partially 
attributed  by  others,  over  the  years,  to  drug  use.  "I'm  scared 
of  my  mood  swings.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  I 
know  I'd  have  to  trade,  those  highs,  I  like  too  much  Every 
doctor  I've  ever  gone  to  has  wanted  to  give  me  some  version 
of  lithium,  but  who  wants  it?  My  down  is  not  that  down  and  it 
doesn't  last  that  long.  Noah  has  been  the  best  drug  that  way. 
He  makes  me  happy  when  I'm  sad,  and  sometimes  he  makes 
me  sad  when  I'm  happy.  I  see  that  it's  more  movable.  It 
doesn't  scare  me,  because  it's  not  as  rock  solid  or  as  untouch- 
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able  by  another  human  as  I  thought." 

Yes.  she  s.iyv  she  did  do  drugs,  exac- 
erbating what  was  already  a  high-strung 
personality.  "I  did  everything.  I'm  not 
going  to  deny  it.  It  depended  upon  where  I 
was.  ...  It  I  was  by  the  river,  I  did  mush- 
rooms; if  I  was  here  or  there,  maybe  coke. 
But  I  nevei  went  so  far  off  the  end  that  I 
couldn't  do  my  work.  I  never  went  that 
deep.  It  was  never  a  daily  thing.  In  the 
past  I  got  accused  of  erratic  behavior  more 
when  I  was  not  doing  drugs  than  when  I 
was.  [f  I  locked  myself  in  and  wouldn't 
come  out,  they'd  say,  'It's  not  her  fault — 
she's  doing  drugs.'  Once  you've  been  ac- 
cused of  it  when  you're  innocent,  it's  hard 
to  cop  to  it  when  you're  guilty." 

And  though  she  says  she's  stopped,  it 
wasn't  a  result  of  motherhood,  as  some 
friends  have  suggested.  "You  just  gotta 
get  that  shit  out  of  your  life.  I'm  not  a  do- 
gooder;  I  don't  go  around  saying  'Don't 
use  drugs,'  because  I  had  a  lot  of  fun.  But  I 
just  don't  have  room  for  it  anymore.  The 
payment  is  too  great.  It  ain't  worth  the  pain. 

"I  wish  my  mood  swings  were  due  to 
drugs,"  she  adds,  "because  then  all  I'd 
have  had  to  do  is  stop  taking  them.  But 
it's  not  true." 

Winger's  intensity  is  legendary  in  mov- 
ie circles.  Over  the  years,  the  actress's 
"turbulent  brilliance,"  as  Shirley  Mac- 
Laine  described  it  in  her  Oscar  speech, 
has  produced  inspired  performances  and 
left  fuming  masses  in  its  wake:  lovers, 
friends,  directors.  Especially  directors. 
"She  has  a  terrible  reputation,"  allows 
Bertolucci  over  the  phone  from  his  editing 
room  in  London.  "So  many  people  said  to 
me,  'You  don't  know  what  you're  facing 
with  her. '  In  general  a  director  can  find  an 
actor  a  great  influence.  Sometimes  it's 
like  playing  with  a  Stradivarius  or  Stein- 
way.  Debra  is  like  a  Stradivarius  which 
can  play  itself.  I  have  never  seen  any  actor 
capable  of  such  suffering.  Never  seen 
somebody  so  much  in  pain  about  her 
work,  so  involved,  so  obsessed.  During 
this  movie  she  stepped  into  another  di- 
mension of  her  creativity.  It  is  difficult  to 
step  back.  You  get  used  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature, you  look  for  it  all  the  time." 

The  woman  who  arrives  for  our  sum- 
mer-afternoon session  comes  unes- 
corted, unrecognized,  and  on  foot  from  an 
Upper  East  Side  hotel.  The  angular,  taut 
sexuality  of  her  Urban  Cowboy  body  has 
given  way  to  the  more  mature  curviness  of 
someone  who  has  carried  a  child.  Still, 
even  without  makeup,  Winger  could  pass 
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lor  a  decade  younger.  Known  for  being 
happier  undressed  than  dressed,  she  is 
wearing  black  jeans,  high-top  Reeboks, 
and  an  orange  short-sleeved  cotton  shirt. 

Ostensibly,  we  are  together  to  talk 
about  The  Sheltering  Sky.  But  to  Winger 
an  interview  is  no  mere  conversation;  it's 
a  commitment,  a  baring  of  the  soul,  a  pro- 
cess in  which  she  thinks  up  and  expounds 
new  theories  that,  invariably,  come  back' 
to  haunt  her.  To  prepare  for  this  mano  a 
mano,  an  exercise  she  abhors  and  seldom 
endures,  she's  had  to  rest  up,  train,  spend 
a  week  in  Hawaii.  Now  forced  to  face  the 
inevitable  without  a  tan  (it  rained  every 
day),  she  greets  her  ordeal  with  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  Marlboro  Light  taken  from  a 
pack,  she  hastens  to  point  out,  bought  en 
route  to  the  interview — one  of  the  few  oc- 
casions when  the  formerly  unapologetic 
consumer  of  unfiltered  Camels  still  feels 
compelled  to  smoke. 

Winger  and  Malkovich  weren't  Berto- 
lucci's  first  choices  for  Kit  and  Port 
Moresby,  the  American  couple  who  travel 
through  North  Africa  to  save  their  mar- 
riage, only  for  one  to  lose  life,  and  the 
other  sanity.  Originally,  the  director  want- 
ed Melanie  Griffith  and  William  Hurt,  but 
since  "both  were  pregnant"  he  looked 
elsewhere.  "The  most  important  thing 
was  to  have  two  faces  that  express  a  kind 
of  immediate  intelligence,"  Bertolucci 
explained.  "Two  very  intelligent  people. 
In  Debra,  I  saw  a  kind  of  Jewish  intelli- 
gence, a  strong,  mysterious  fire  in  her 
eyes,  always  those  incredible  eyes." 

But  Bertolucci  hadn't  immediately 
sought  out  those  eyes  when  forced  to  look 
beyond  Griffith,  even  though  he  had  got- 
ten to  know  Winger  when  she  and  Jack 
Nicholson  did  "a  seven-country  tour  of 
brothels"  for  Terms  of  Endearment .  An- 
noyed at  being  omitted  from  Bernardo's 
dance  card,  Winger  confronted  Jeremy 
Thomas,  producer  of  Everybody  Wins  and 
The  Sheltering  Sky.  Thomas  told  Winger 
that  Bertolucci  thought  she  was  too  strong 
to  play  a  character  "so  damaged  by  life 
she's  scared  of  her  shadow.  My  usual  re- 
sponse is  'Well,  I  am  an  actress,'  but 
these  days  I'm  so  willing  to  take  rejection, 
it's  scary,"  laughs  Winger.  "I  don't  just 
accept  it,  I  agree.  In  fact,  I  give  them  new 
reasons  to  reject  me. 

"But  I've  always  done  that,"  she  adds. 
"I  tried  to  talk  [director  James]  Brooks 
out  of  using  me  in  Terms  after  I  fought  for 
that  role.  I'm  such  a  good  saleswoman,  I 
want  them  to  know  I  could  fall  on  my 
face — 'I'm  not  telling  you  it's  a  done 
deal.  I'm  telling  you  I  want  to  try.'  I  gave 
Brooks  a  list  of  actresses  I  thought  would 
be  betk  tl      ernardo,  I  not  only  gave 
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him  names  he'd  never  heard  of,  I  gave 
him  their  telephone  numbers." 

Fortunately,  he  made  no  additional 
calls.  "To  ■  teei  Bernardo  is  to  love  him," 
gushes  Winger.  "Then  to  work  with  him 
is  to  really  love  him  deeply.  Bernardo  is 
alive.  Ik  is  a  living,  breathing  human  be- 
in^  and  he  lets  you  in."  The  fact  that  he  is 
also  a  star,  often  more  the  main  attraction 
of  his  own  movies  than  his  actors,  "takes 
the  pressure  off  so  you  can  really  do  dou- 
ble-time work.  Plus,  I  didn't  find  it  to  be 
totally  true,  because  when  the  cameras  are 
on,  he's  your  biggest  supporter.  You  can 
jus!  feel  him  saying,  'Just  go  and  do  it, 
baby.  I'm  right  there  helping  you.'  I  felt 
very  supported — and  pushed — by  him. 
Always  pushed.  What  a  great  director 
does  is  put  you  in  touch.  I  wish  I  could 
say  what  a  great  actress  does  for  a  great 
director,  because  then  I  might  start  to  feel 
like  one,"  she  says  as  we  wind  up. 

Later  that  night  I  return  home  to  find 
two  tortured  messages  from  Winger  on 
my  answering  machine.  She  has  seen  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  magazine's  on- 
the-set  article  about  the  making  of  The 
Sheltering  Sky.  Though  I'd  told  her  about 
it,  indicated  that  Bertolucci  took  credit  for 
almost  everything,  including  her  romance 
with  Paul  Bowles,  at  the  time  Winger  had 
merely  rolled  her  eyes  and  laughed: 
"He's  such  an  egotist.  He  has  to  be  the 
daddy  to  all  things,  to  grace  your  affairs. 
Everybody  who's  fucking  on  the  set,  every 
grip,  every  gaffer  who's  having  a  fling  with 
a  script  supervisor,  he's  responsible  for  it. 
He's  the  choreographer  of  that  world." 

But  by  midnight  Bernardo  Bertolucci  is 
no  longer  Bob  Fosse.  "I'm  completely 
livid,"  she  snorts.  "I'm  crazed." 

The  second  message  clocks  in  at  one 
a.m.  When  I  return  her  calls,  she  says  she 
has  already  tracked  down  Jeremy  Thomas 
and  is  on  the  hunt  for  Bernardo. 

It  is  a  calmer,  if  still-incensed,  Winger 
I  meet  the  next  evening  at  the  Lowell  Ho- 
tel. Clearly,  Thomas  and  Bertolucci  have 
spent  the  last  twenty-four  hours  placating 
their  star. 

Has  she  changed  her  mind  about  Ber- 
nardo? "I'd  just  add  that  his  ego  goes  fur- 
ther than  I  can  imagine,"  she  says,  look- 
ing exhausted.  "Everyone  jokingly  and 
lovingly  says  he's  a  megalomaniac,  but, 
my  God" — she  laughs — "it  stretches 
over  oceans . . . dunes ..." 

I  change  the  subject  to  John  Malkovich. 
She  smiles.  They  didn't  hang  out  but  got 
along  fine.  "You  can  have  dinner  with 
John   if  you   want  to  talk  about  John. 
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Which  is  another  thing  he  said,"  she  says, 
abruptly  returning  to  the  New  York  Times 
piece.  Bertolucci  had  commented  that  the 
emotional  stakes  in  Tangier  were  raised 
because  both  Winger  and  Malkovich  were 
recovering  from  love  affairs — she  with 
Hutton,  he  with  Michelle  Pfeiffer.  "Ber- 
nardo steamed  up  this  whole  thing.  I  was 
riding  high,  feeling  great,  and  John  fell  in 
love  with  a  second  A.D. — she  was  preg-' 
nant  with  his  child." 

Winger  wanted  no  journalists  on  the 
set.  "I  thought  I  handled  it  great,  because 
John  and  Bernardo  were  such  whores  for 
the  press.  Excuse  me,  but  they  were.  They 
had  these  fashion  wars.  John,  you  know, 
really  wants  to  be  a  runway  model.  And 
then  there  was  Bernardo  with  his  hat.  . 

They  dressed?  In  the  desert? 

"Every  day.  The  fashion  wars." 

She  guffaws.  "I  adore  Bernardo,  but 
he's  a  bad  boy.  He  needs  to  be  slapped.  So  I 
slap  him  and  then  go  to  work  with  him." 

Paul  Bowles's  masterpiece  of  an  exis- 
tential novel  has  been  trying  to  make  it  to 
the  screen  since  it  was  published  forty-one 
years  ago.  But  it  wasn't  until  Bertolucci 
set  his  powerful  and  selective  sights  on  it 
that  The  Sheltering  Sky  became  a  $20  mil- 
lion celluloid  reality  with  a  six-month 
shooting  schedule,  beginning  in  Tangier, 
where  Bowles  has  lived  since  1947,  and 
ending  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  Bertolucci 
visualized  the  brooding,  interior  saga  as 
"a  simple  love  story  about  two  very  com- 
plicated people,"  a  couple  he  believes  are 
based  on  Bowles  and  his  wife,  Jane,  who 
died  in  1973.  "Paul  completely  denies 
that  Kit  is  based  on  his  wife,  but  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  it  was  Jane  all 
along,"  says  Bertolucci.  "When  I  met 
Debra,  I  had  the  feeling  of  her  being  very 
close  to  the  possibility  of  Jane  Bowles." 

As,  apparently,  did  Bowles  when  Wing- 
er arrived  in  Tangier  steeped  in  research 
and  sporting  the  cropped  hair  that  made 
her  a  dead  ringer  for  the  dramatic,  bisexu- 
al Jane.  "I  was  fascinated  how  Debra  kept 
filling  herself  up  with  everything  she 
could  find  about  Jane  Bowles,  until  the 
moment  she  became  Jane,"  marvels  Ber- 
tolucci, "until  Paul  Bowles,  finally,  start- 
ed to  fancy  her. ' ' 

"It  was  a  conscious  effort  on  my  part  to 
look  like  Jane,  and  two  people  who  knew 
her  told  me  there  was  a  resemblance, 
which  was  luck,"  Winger  says.  "Still,  it 
must  have  been  weird  for  Paul,  because 
he  said  his  life,  basically,  stopped  when 
she  died.  He  hasn't  written  a  book  since, 
because  there's  nobody  to  read  it." 

Their  mutual  impact  was  evident  from 
the  firs  .t,  when  Bertolucci 

brought     owles  to  u      ..ner  at  Winger's 


Tangier  digs.  "I  thought  I'd  be  able  to 
stand  back  and  have  an  impression,  but 
instead  I  fell  in  love — on  sight,"  she  h 
says.  "We  spent  every  non working  mo- 
ment together.  He  always  came  up  for 
lunch,  dinner.  .  .on  the  set  we  were  al- 
ways sitting  with  each  other.  We  had 
scenes  together — he  was  in  the  film. 
Meeting  him  was  sparks." 

One  wonders  just  how  hot  those  sparks 
got,  given  Winger's  reputation  with  men 
and  Bowles's  age  and  renowned  homo- 
sexuality. Was  this  a  consummated  love 
affair?  She  laughs.  "Well,  he  is  seventy- 
nine,  but  if  he  were  younger  and  I  were 
. .  .older,  we'd  be  acting  on  this."  She 
pauses,  smiling.  "I  think  I  draw  the  line 
at  sixty -eight." 

If  so,  it's  one  of  the  few  lines  Debra 
Winger  has  drawn  in  her  life.  As  her 
pal  Jack  Nicholson  puts  it,  "She  walks  it 
like  she  talks  it."  At  twenty-five,  she 
electrified  audiences  opposite  John  Tra- 
volta in  Urban  Cowboy  and,  from  that  im- 
pressive debut,  seemed  to  move  effort- 
lessly from  success  to  success,  grabbing 
Oscar  nominations  for  An  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman  and  Terms  of  Endearment . 

Privately,  the  passage  wasn't  as 
smooth.  Following  Urban  Cowboy  she 
holed  up  in  the  Chateau  Marmont,  with 
her  dog,  Pete,  and  bottles  of  Jack  Dan- 
iel's, experiencing  the  first  throes  of  the 
love/hate  game  she  plays  with  celebrity. 
Though  she  actively  seeks  to  work  in  a 
business  where  fame  is  the  desired  end 
product,  she  says  it  could  be  the  thing  that 
ultimately  drives  her  away. 

In  short  order,  Winger  became  known 
for  her  fast-living,  chain-smoking,  hard- 
drinking  life-style.  She  played  the  game 
by  men's  rules  and  made  no  bones  about 
it.  Women,  she  felt,  were  too  consumed 
by  the  charade  of  getting  and  keeping  a 
man,  hardly  a  concern  for  the  woman  who 
simply  took  the  men  she  wanted. 

"Debra  used  her  body  like  you  use 
your  mouth,"  says  one  female  observer. 
Though  men  gravitated  toward  her  urgent* 
raw-nerved  sexuality,  women  backed  off, 
sensing  she  had  neither  boundaries  nor 
rules.  She,  in  turn,  found  most  women 
"untrustworthy."  Though  she  claims  to 
have  more  female  friends  today,  she  al- 
lows that  "I  don't  love  women  the  way  1 
love  men.  I  love  men  pretty  much. 
They're  interesting.  I'm  more  tolerant  of 
them.  I  can  say,  'Oh,  he's  an  asshole,  but 
I  love  him.'  But  if  she's  an  asshole,  she's 
an  asshole." 

Winger  claims  her  appeal  is  unorelus 
trated,    and    indeed,    depending   on    the 
light,  the  moment,  the  mood,  she  can  look 
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remarkably  pretty  or  surprisingly  plain.  It 
she's  sexy,  she  cla  it's  by  accident. 

"I  have  never  used  that  word  to  define 
myself,  rherewa  period  of  time  when, 
I  have  to  admit.  1  heard  that  a  lot.  But 
when  1  hear  it  now.  it  takes  me  aback  and 
I  go.  Oh.  they're  talking  about  the  old  me. 
They're  talking  about  me  when  I  was 
young.  But  now  it's  been  three  years  of 
motherhood. 

Constant,  twenty-four-hour-a-day,  no- 
day-care — albeit  part-time-nanny — single 
motherhood.  With  the  same  intensity 
Winger  brings  to  roles,  she  has  now 
turned  to  Emmanuel  Noah  Hutton,  her 
son  by  Tim  Hutton,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  last  June.  The  Winger-Hutton 
union  lasted  two  years,  about  eighteen 
months  longer  than  most  people  thought  it 
would.  That  the  aggressive  thirty-year-old 
Jewish  Winger  suddenly  married  the  pas- 
sive twenty-five-year-old  Gentile  Hutton 
stunned  everyone — including  the  bride, 
who'd  always  been  with  men  at  least  ten 
years  her  senior.  Yet  he  remembers  that 
from  the  moment  they  met  at  a  small  L.A. 
party  there  was  an  attraction.  "We  ended 
up  talking  to  each  other  and  it  was  as  if  no 
one  else  were  there."  A  year  later  they 
ran  into  each  other  again  and  then  once 
more  at  a  Farm  Aid  concert.  "Something 
was  there,"  Hutton  claims,  "but  we  both 
had  the  ability  to  turn  the  magnets  away 
from  each  other."  Finally,  four  years  ago 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  Hutton  saw  Winger, 
newly  split  from  Bob  Kerrey,  grieving  over 
the  death  of  a  beloved  grandfather  and  "at 
sea."  This  time  the  magnets  connected. 
The  next  day  Hutton  called  Winger. 

"I'd  never  met  anyone  like  her,"  he 
recalls  over  the  phone  from  his  Greenwich 
Village  loft,  "and  don't  imagine  I  ever 
will  again.  She's  an  original.  I  loved 
spending  time  together  in  a  way  I  hadn't 
experienced  before." 

Not  quite  eleven  weeks  later  they  were 
married.  Desperate  to  have  children, 
Winger  got  pregnant  on  her  wedding 
night.  Though  she  miscarried,  she  imme- 
diately got  pregnant  again.  "For  two  peo- 
ple who  were  a  couple  of  drifters,  having 
a  baby  was  a  specific  idea  we  had  right 
away,"  says  Hutton. 

Five  months  into  the  marriage,  when  I 
first  met  Winger,  she  was  the  proverbial 
starry-eyed  bride,  confiding  during  our  in- 
terview that,  "candidly,  the  sexiest  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  be  totally  naked  with 
your  wedding  band  on."  Today  she  says, 
somewhat  defensively,  she  is  proud  of 
those  emotions.  "I  go  into  everything  like 
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that.  Give  it  your  best  shot.  Believe  in  it 
fully.  I  saw  everything  the  way  I  thought 
that  it  could  be.  I  still  think  it  could've 
been  that  way.  The  effort  wasn't  made.  I 
have  to  accept  responsibility.  But,  you 
know,  it's  only  so  long  you  can  dance 
with  someone,  step  on  each  other's  toes, 
and  not  say,  'Look,  this  is  not  working.' 
We  wanted  to  have  a  child.  That  was  a  big 
pull  for  us  getting  married.  We  felt 
pushed  by  some  unidentifiable  force.  I 
think  Noah  knocked  at  our  door." 

When  Noah  knocked,  much  of  the 
grand  passion,  that  exquisite  sensuality  of 
nakedness  and  wedding  rings,  walked  out: 
"The  passion  comes  and  goes,  and  with  a 
child,  it  goes.  You  can  feel  the  same  ro- 
mantic things,  but  you  don't  have  time. 
Maybe  we  weren't  mature  enough  to  ride 
it  out." 

"It  was  not  well  balanced,"  confides 
one  close  friend.  "She  was  too  strong  and 
he  wasn't  strong  enough  and  neither  of 
them  liked  that.  She  wanted  someone 
stronger;  he  wanted  someone  not  quite  so 
strong." 

"There's  something  about  Tim  that  is 
very  deep  and  very  sensitive,  and  Debra 
responded  to  his  essence,"  surmises  Nan- 
cy Larson.  "But  the  periphery  of  his  be- 
ing was  not  as  formed  or  ready  for  what 
marriage  called  for.  The  externals  weren't 
quite  right." 

"Marriage  is  like  this  thirty-five-foot 
wave  behind  you,"  says  Winger  as  she 
reaches  for  a  cigarette.  "You're  swim- 
ming like  hell  and  you're  either  having  the 
greatest  time  of  your  life  or  you're  going 
to  be  smacked  to  the  rocks.  Maybe  you'll 
live,  maybe  you  won't.  The  wave,  I 
think,  is  luck.  But  then,  when  you  have  a 
child,  there  is  another  wave  and  that  one 
is  ongoing.  Your  marriage  doesn't  end  with 
divorce — you're  in  it  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  tied  to  that  person.  Tim  and  I  are  very 
conscious  of  that,  and  that's  great  for  our 
kid.  Maybe,"  she  adds  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "maybe  the  reason  we  came 
together  was  simply  to  produce  Noah." 

When  Winger  was  pregnant,  she  in- 
dulged, packing  on  sixty-three  pounds, 
living,  as  is  possible  only  in  Hollywood, 
by  the  Goldie  Rule:  "I  always  heard  that 
Goldie  Hawn  gained  sixty-five  pounds, 
so  as  long  as  I  kept  it  under  sixty-five  I 
was  O.K." 

Winger's  first  notion  was  natural  child- 
birth, home  delivery,  birthing  rooms.  At 
ten  months  pregnant  and  counting,  she 
^new  they'd  have  to  induce.  That  didn't 
wo:  k  either.  Ultimately,  nearly  a  day  after 
she'd  entered  the  hospital,  Winger  had  a 
cesarean.  "I  usually  want  people  who  are 
going  to  bi  I.  to  De  invited, 


but  I  didn't  have  time  to  get  invitations 
out,"  she  says  dryly.  "  And  I  was  awake 
during  the  whole  thing — I  felt  their  hands, 
moving  the  organs,  because  they  didn't 
give  me  enough  anesthetic.  I  kept  telling 
the  anesthesiologist,  'I'm  a  horse — treat 
me  like  a  grown  man,'  but  he  said  no.  I 
felt  everything." 

She  also  heard  The  Voice.  In  twenty- 
four  hours,  she  went  from  witch  to  ethere- 
al being.  She  became,  she  says,  "Every- 
woman,"  no  small  claim  for  someone 
who  had  found  her  own  sex  untrustworthy 
a  mere  four  years  earlier.  "Sybil  had 
nothing  on  me  during  birthing.  In  retro- 
spect, I  had  an  emotional  and  mental  ex- 
perience that  was  synonymous  with  the 
birthing  of  a  child.  I've  never  said  this 
before,"  she  adds,  accelerating  as  the  the- 
ory formulates  in  her  mind,  "but  that 
voice,  possibly,  was  the  mother  that  was 
born  with  Noah."  She  stops,  torching  up 
another  cigarette. 

And  Hutton?  "Oh,  Tim  was  standing 
right  next  to  me.  He  was  amazingly 
strong.  And  this  is  a  guy  who  can't  even 
have  a  blood  test.  I  shouldn't  say  that," 
she  laughs.  "He's  been  tested,  all  those 
women  who  are  in  love  with  him  out 
there,  he's  been  tested... but  he  came 
through.  He  was  there,  waiting  for  the  kid 
to  come  out.  And  Noah  breast-fed  imme- 
diately. While  they  were  sewing  me  up  he 
was  sucking.  That's  a  Mom  Machine, 
right?"  (Though  she  had  planned  to 
breast-feed  for  two  years,  eleven  months 
later  "Noah  just  sort  of  pushed  my  breast 
away  and  looked  around  the  room.  I 
thought,  Hey,  honey,  I've  walked  for  a  lot 
less  rejection  than  that — you're  out  of 
here.  But  I  felt  terrible.")  "Now,  of 
course,  one  day  Noah  is  going  to  say, 
'Fuck  you,  I'm  out  of  here,  I  have  a  better 
life.'  I'm  not  too  worried  about  it.  I  am 
totally  in  love  with  my  child.  We  take  lots 
of  drugs  to  get  to  the  place  where  he  is." 

The  next  evening,  at  her  suite  in  the 
Lowell  Hotel,  Winger  again  brings  up  the 
subject  of  marriage.  We  are  alone.  Noah- 
has  gone  to  stay  with  his  father,  who  has 
the  night  off  from  Prelude  to  a  Kiss,  the 
Broadway  play  in  which  he  replaced  Alec 
Baldwin.  In  the  living  room,  a  huge  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  from  Hutton  sits  on 
the  desk.  Winger  mentions  that  when  she 
dropped  Noah  off  at  his  father's  loft  his 
latest  girlfriend,  Mary-Louise  Parker, 
who  co-stars  in  Prelude,  was  there. 

Winger  says  she  doesn't  know  anything 
about  marriage  except  she's  not  deeply  at- 
tracted that  often.  "I  remember  reading 
something  about  the  difference  between 
commercial  and  holy  art.  When  you  coin 
mercialize  something,  you  want  to  own  it. 
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have  it  in  your  house,  look  at  it.  Maybe 
put  it  in  a  museum.  Holy  art,  at  the  same 
time  it  compels  you,  it  repels  you  because 
it's  so  strong.  If  it's  truly  holy  art,  you 
couldn't  have  it  in  your  house.  Marriage 
still  holds  that  strong  a  thing  for  me.  It 
pulls,  but  it  also  repels,  and  maybe  I 
wasn't  aware  of  the  second  part — how 
holy  it  is." 

She  pauses,  rakes  her  fingers  through 
her  hair,  a  look  of  doubt  clouding  her  blue 
eyes.  "I'm  still  in  the  process  of  figuring 
everything  out  and  maybe  never  will," 
she  finally  says,  adding  almost  defiantly, 
"but  I  have  no  regrets,  none,  I  swear  to 
you.  You'd  be  able  to  see  it.  The  times 
I've  come  close  to  thinking,  This  may  be 
the  first  regret  of  my  life,  it  always  goes 
away.  I  still  regret  nothing." 

Later,  as  she  prepares  to  meet  a  friend 
for  a  late  drink,  Winger  changes  from  her 
black  pedal  pushers  and  white  oversize 
man's  shirt  into  a  long  black  leotard  and 
chiffon  overskirt,  popping  a  saucy,  black- 
banded  boater  on  her  head.  As  we  walk 
toward  the  door,  she  points  to  a  Patricia 
Underwood  blue  straw  cloche  lying  on  a 
table.  "How  about  a  husband  who  buys 
his  ex-wife  a  blue  hat?"  she  laughs. 
When  I  mention  that  the  hat  is  similar  to 
one  Parker  was  wearing  in  a  recent  news- 
paper photo,  Winger  grimaces.  "I  guess  I 
won't  be  wearing  that  hat." 

Two  nights  later,  when  I  return  to  the 
Lowell,  the  door  to  Winger's  suite  is 
opened  by  a  miniature  version  of  Tim 
Hutton.  Though  just  three,  Noah  Hutton 
is  as  tall  as  most  six-year-olds  (his  pater- 
nal great-grandmother  was  six  feet  four), 
with  a  thick  mop  of  blond-brown  curls 
and  his  mother's  penetrating  blue  eyes. 
Brimming  with  self-confidence,  he  leads 
me  into  the  living  room,  now  strewn  with 
toys  and  books,  where  Winger's  assistant, 
Flory  Lovings,  sits  with  Debra.  Noah 
calls  his  mother  "Mombo."  "I  don't 
know  where-  he  got  it,"  she  says,  shrug- 
ging. "It  just  came  out  one  day.  He's  like 
Jack  [Nicholson]  that  way — he  nicknames 
everybody."  Noah  proceeds  to  reel  off 
the  alphabet  without  a  hitch,  recite  a 
healthy  sampling  of  his  nursery-rhyme 
repertoire,  and  transport  himself  to  Oz 
within  an  intricately  designed  lion's  suit 
complete  with  an  elaborate  head  and 
mane,  handmade  by  Hutton 's  mother,  a 
designer  of  miniature  books. 

When  I  mention  that  the  importance  of 
her  own  biological  urges  seems  to  have 
been  superseded  by  her  son's.  Winger 
takes  me  literally.  "I  am  so  hooked  into 
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the  basics  of  life.  Anything  you  have 
about  bodily  functions  goes  right  out  the 
window  when  you  have  a  kid.  "Yeah, 
O.K.,  he's  shitting.  We're  happy  he's 
pissing.'  The  body  becomes  electric. 
You've  got  so  much  love  for  the  function- 
ing of  it  and  that  opens  a  whole  bunch  of 
doors.  You're  not  afraid  of  feeling — even 
something  that  hurts." 

"Noah  became  a  position  to  view  the 
world  in  terms  other  than  herself,"  says 
screenwriter  Larson.  "She's  brilliant  with 
him.  With  a  child,  resistance  always 
comes  up,  but  instead  of  telling  him  no, 
she  invents  routes  and  directs  him  to 
something  more  interesting."  To  wit:  one 
day,  Noah  blows  his  nose  into  a  Kleenex 
and  starts  to  replace  the  tissue  in  the  box. 
Patiently,  his  mother  reminds  him  why 
this  is  not  a  good  idea:  "Honey,  when  you 
blow  your  nose  in  a  Kleenex,  you  don't 
put  it  back  in  the  box.  I  know  it  seems 
unecological,  but  remember  how  we 
talked  about  fulfilling  a  Kleenex's  destiny 
by  blowing  your  nose  in  it?  Afterwards 
you  have  to  send  it  on  to  a  new  life  and 
you  have  to  put  it  in  the  trash."  Noah 
happily  trots  off  with  the  soiled  Kleenex 
in  hand. 

At  age  two,  when  Noah  was  playing  in 
the  world's  largest  sandbox,  the  Sahara 
Desert,  Bertolucci  noticed  the  unusual  re- 
lationship between  his  star  and  her  son. 
"She  lets  him  be  a  visionary,  which  is  all 
you  can  be  at  two,"  he  comments.  "Of- 
ten he  accompanied  her  to  the  screening 
of  the  dailies.  He  never  cried,  he  always 
just  sat  there  watching.  Then,  at  the  end 
of  the  rushes,  he  would  stand  up,  look 
"around  at  us  with  a  complimentary  ex- 
pression, and  applaud."  The  Sheltering 
Sky,  Paul  Bowles,  and  the  desert  have  had 
their  own  effect  on  Noah.  One  morning 
last  summer  when  Winger  was  fixing 
breakfast,  she  called  out  from  the  kitchen: 

"Noah,  how  do  you  want  your  eggs?" 

"Eggs.  .  .istential,"  came  the  reply. 

Hutton,  Kerrey,  and  even  Jack  Nichol- 
son claim  they  are  not  surprised  at  Wing- 
er's natural  proclivity  for  mothering. 
When  I  suggest  that  Nicholson  and  Wing- 
er would  have  an  interesting  child,  she 
agrees.  "Don't  think  it  wasn't  discussed. 
Still  a  possibility.  This  is  the  pisser  about 
men,  right?  Yves  Montand,  first  kid  at 
sixty-seven.  Give  me  a  break." 

"Did  I  think  she'd  make  such  a  good 
mother?"  asks  her  agent  rhetorically. 
"The  casual  .ver  is  no,  although,  in 
retro  wouldn't  be  surprising,  be- 

ise  she  approaches  everything  with  in- 
tensity. But,  at  the  time,  who  would've 
thought  it?" 

Certainly  not  Shirley  MacLaine.  "As 


you  know,  Shirley  and  Debra  had  their 
set-tos  during  l'crms  <>j  Endearment"  re- 
lates Larry  Mark,  a  longtime  Winger 
friend  and  Disney  producer.  "Well,  one 
day  Shirley  calls  me.  She'd  run  into  Deb- 
ra and  Noah  on  a  plane  and  said,  I  totally 
fell  in  love  with  Debra  when  I  saw  her 
with  that  child.'  " 

If  anything,  motherhood  seems  to  ha\e 
focused  Winger,  defused  her  self-absorp- 
tion, reined  in  the  wildness 

"A  lot  of  it  now  is  caged  wildne 
she  says  with  both  wistfulness  and  resig- 
nation. "I'm  not  so  into  damaging  myself 
anymore,  because  the  fear  of  who  would 
raise  my  child  is  too  great.  Once,  I  was 
driving  a  little  fast  and  my  friend  in  the 
car  said,  'You  can  drive  fast,  but  your 
mother  will  raise  Noah.'  Aaaaah.  Foot  to 
the  brake.  All  love  intended  to  my  moth- 
er, but  I  want  to  raise  my  child." 

Like  all  daughters  of  Depression  or 
post-Depression  mothers,  Winger  suffers 
the  guilt  of  the  blessed  and  liberated.  The 
same  women  who  raised  their  daughters 
to  seek  what  they  didn't  have  often  keep 
them  from  enjoying  it  once  they  get  it. 
Ruth  Winger,  her  mother,  worked  full- 
time  for  an  insurance  company  from  the 
time  Debra  was  five.  Now  sixty-six,  she 
has  had  four  heart  attacks  and  open-heart 
surgery;  Debra's  father  has  suffered 
three  heart  attacks.  "Sometimes  I  think 
my  mother  is  tortured  watching  me  go 
freely,  because  she  couldn't,"  Winger 
says.  "She  had  her  first  heart  attack  in 
her  forties.  It  was  my  fault.  That's  what 
I  was  told." 

Ruth  Winger  had  been  first  violin  in  her 
high-school  orchestra.  When  she  had  that 
first  heart  attack,  Winger  returned  east,  to 
her  grandmother's  house.  She  felt  she  was 
on  a  mission — to  restore  to  her  mother 
something  she  had  lost,  given  up  for  her 
children.  "I  wanted  to  give  something 
back  to  her.  So  I  went  up  in  the  attic, 
because  I  remembered  seeing  the  violin 
case  up  there.  I  found  it,  opened  it,  and  it 
was... dust.  It  had  completely  disinte- 
grated. I  was  going  to  deliver  this  violin  to 
her.  I  felt  my  heart  breaking,  because  I 
thought.  What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  give 
back  to  my  mother?" 

It  seems  Winger  is  still  trying  to  an- 
swer that  question,  still  worrying  that 
she  doesn't  do  as  much  as  her  sister, 
who  lives  five  minutes  from  their  par- 
ents, or  her  brother,  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  who  married  Winger's  best  friend 
from  junior  high  school.  She  says,  "My 
mother  gave  me  a  very  unconditional,  'the 
door  is  always  open'  approach  to  life, 
which  is  a  real  basic  Jewish  thing.  No 
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remarkably  pretty  or  surprisingly  plain.  If 
she's  sexy,  she  claims,  it's  by  accident. 
"I  have  never  used  that  word  to  define 
myself.  There  was  a  period  of  time  when, 
I  have  to  admit,  I  heard  that  a  lot.  But 
when  I  hear  it  now,  it  takes  me  aback  and 
I  go.  Oh,  they're  talking  about  the  old  me. 
They're  talking  about  me  when  I  was 
young.  But  now  it's  been  three  years  of 
motherhood ..." 

Constant,  twenty-four- hour- a-day,  no- 
day-care — albeit  part-time-nanny — single 
motherhood.  With  the  same  intensity 
Winger  brings  to  roles,  she  has  now 
turned  to  Emmanuel  Noah  Hutton,  her 
son  by  Tim  Hutton,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  last  June.  The  Winger-Hutton 
union  lasted  two  years,  about  eighteen 
months  longer  than  most  people  thought  it 
would.  That  the  aggressive  thirty-year-old 
Jewish  Winger  suddenly  married  the  pas- 
sive twenty-five-year-old  Gentile  Hutton 
stunned  everyone — including  the  bride, 
who'd  always  been  with  men  at  least  ten 
years  her  senior.  Yet  he  remembers  that 
from  the  moment  they  met  at  a  small  L.A. 
party  there  was  an  attraction.  "We  ended 
up  talking  to  each  other  and  it  was  as  if  no 
one  else  were  there."  A  year  later  they 
ran  into  each  other  again  and  then  once 
more  at  a  Farm  Aid  concert.  "Something 
was  there,"  Hutton  claims,  "but  we  both 
had  the  ability  to  turn  the  magnets  away 
from  each  other."  Finally,  four  years  ago 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  Hutton  saw  Winger, 
newly  split  from  Bob  Kerrey,  grieving  over 
the  death  of  a  beloved  grandfather  and  "at 
sea."  This  time  the  magnets  connected. 
The  next  day  Hutton  called  Winger. 

"I'd  never  met  anyone  like  her,"  he 
recalls  over  the  phone  from  his  Greenwich 
Village  loft,  "and  don't  imagine  I  ever 
will  again.  She's  an  original.  I  loved 
spending  time  together  in  a  way  I  hadn't 
experienced  before." 

Not  quite  eleven  weeks  later  they  were 
married.  Desperate  to  have  children, 
Winger  got  pregnant  on  her  wedding 
night.  Though  she  miscarried,  she  imme- 
diately got  pregnant  again.  "For  two  peo- 
ple who  were  a  couple  of  drifters,  having 
a  baby  was  a  specific  idea  we  had  right 
away,"  says  Hutton. 

Five  months  into  the  marriage,  when  I 
first  met  Winger,  she  was  the  proverbial 
starry-eyed  bride,  confiding  during  our  in- 
terview that,  "candidly,  the  sexiest  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  be  totally  naked  with 
your  wedding  band  on."  Today  she  says, 
somewhat  defensively,  she  is  proud  of 
those  emotions.  "I  go  into  everything  like 
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that.  Give  it  your  best  shot.  Believe  in  it 
fully.  I  saw  everything  the  way  3  thought 
that  it  could  be.  I  still  think  it  could've 
been  that  way.  The  effort  wasn't  made.  I 
have  to  accept  responsibility.  But,  you 
know,  it's  only  so  long  you  can  dance 
with  someone,  step  on  each  other's  toes, 
and  not  say,  'Look,  this  is  not  working.' 
We  wanted  to  have  a  child.  That  was  a  big 
pull  for  us  getting  married.  We  felt 
pushed  by  some  unidentifiable  force.  I 
think  Noah  knocked  at  our  door." 

When  Noah  knocked,  much  of  the 
grand  passion,  that  exquisite  sensuality  of 
nakedness  and  wedding  rings,  walked  out: 
"The  passion  comes  and  goes,  and  with  a 
child,  it  goes.  You  can  feel  the  same  ro- 
mantic things,  but  you  don't  have  time. 
Maybe  we  weren't  mature  enough  to  ride 
it  out." 

"It  was  not  well  balanced,"  confides 
one  close  friend.  "She  was  too  strong  and 
he  wasn't  strong  enough  and  neither  of 
them  liked  that.  She  wanted  someone 
stronger;  he  wanted  someone  not  quite  so 
strong." 

"There's  something  about  Tim  that  is 
very  deep  and  very  sensitive,  and  Debra 
responded  to  his  essence,"  surmises  Nan- 
cy Larson.  "But  the  periphery  of  his  be- 
ing was  not  as  formed  or  ready  for  what 
marriage  called  for.  The  externals  weren't 
quite  right." 

"Marriage  is  like  this  thirty-five-foot 
wave  behind  you,"  says  Winger  as  she 
reaches  for  a  cigarette.  "You're  swim- 
ming like  hell  and  you're  either  having  the 
greatest  time  of  your  life  or  you're  going 
to  be  smacked  to  the  rocks.  Maybe  you'll 
live,  maybe  you  won't.  The  wave,  I 
think,  is  luck.  But  then,  when  you  have  a 
child,  there  is  another  wave  and  that  one 
is  ongoing.  Your  marriage  doesn't  end  with 
divorce — you're  in  it  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  tied  to  that  person.  Tim  and  I  are  very 
conscious  of  that,  and  that's  great  for  our 
kid.  Maybe,"  she  adds  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "maybe  the  reason  we  came 
together  was  simply  to  produce  Noah." 

When  Winger  was  pregnant,  she  in- 
dulged, packing  on  sixty-three  pounds, 
living,  as  is  possible  only  in  Hollywood, 
by  the  Goldie  Rule:  "I  always  heard  that 
Goldie  Hawn  gained  sixty-five  pounds, 
so  as  long  as  I  kept  it  under  sixty-five  I 
was  O.K." 

Winger's  first  notion  was  natural  child- 
birth, home  delivery,  birthing  rooms.  At 
ten  months  pregnant  and  counting,  she 
knew  they'd  have  to  induce.  That  didn't 
work  either.  Ultimately,  nearly  a  day  after 
she'd  entered  the  hospital,  Winger  had  a 
cesarean.  "I  usually  want  people  who  are 
going  to  be  inside  my  body  to  be  invited. 


but  I  didn't  have  time  to  get  invitations 
out,"  she  says  dryly.  "  And  I  was  awake 
during  the  whole  thing — I  felt  their  hands, 
moving  the  organs,  because  they  didn't 
give  me  enough  anesthetic.  I  kept  telling 
the  anesthesiologist,  'I'm  a  horse — treat 
me  like  a  grown  man,'  but  he  said  no.  I 
felt  everything." 

She  also  heard  The  Voice.  In  twenty- 
four  hours,  she  went  from  witch  to  ethere- 
al being.  She  became,  she  says,  "Every- 
woman,"  no  small  claim  for  someone 
who  had  found  her  own  sex  untrustworthy 
a  mere  four  years  earlier.  "Sybil  had 
nothing  on  me  during  birthing.  In  retro- 
spect, I  had  an  emotional  and  mental  ex- 
perience that  was  synonymous  with  the 
birthing  of  a  child.  I've  never  said  this 
before,"  she  adds,  accelerating  as  the  the- 
ory formulates  in  her  mind,  "but  that 
voice,  possibly,  was  the  mother  that  was 
born  with  Noah."  She  stops,  torching  up 
another  cigarette. 

And  Hutton?  "Oh,  Tim  was  standing 
right  next  to  me.  He  was  amazingly 
strong.  And  this  is  a  guy  who  can't  even 
have  a  blood  test.  I  shouldn't  say  that," 
she  laughs.  "He's  been  tested,  all  those 
women  who  are  in  love  with  him  out 
there,  he's  been  tested... but  he  came 
through.  He  was  there,  waiting  for  the  kid 
to  come  out.  And  Noah  breast-fed  imme- 
diately. While  they  were  sewing  me  up  he 
was  sucking.  That's  a  Mom  Machine, 
right?"  (Though  she  had  planned  to 
breast-feed  for  two  years,  eleven  months 
later  "Noah  just  sort  of  pushed  my  breast 
away  and  looked  around  the  room.  I 
thought.  Hey,  honey,  I've  walked  for  a  lot 
less  rejection  than  that — you're  out  of 
here.  But  I  felt  terrible.")  "Now.  of 
course,  one  day  Noah  is  going  to  say. 
'Fuck  you,  I'm  out  of  here,  I  have  a  better 
life.'  I'm  not  too  worried  about  it.  I  am 
totally  in  love  with  my  child.  We  take  lots 
of  drugs  to  get  to  the  place  where  he  is." 

The  next  evening,  at  her  suite  in  the 
Lowell  Hotel,  Winger  again  brings  up  the 
subject  of  marriage.  We  arc  alone.  Noah 
has  gone  to  stay  with  his  father,  who  has 
the  night  off  from  Prelude  to  a  Kiss,  the 
Broadway  play  in  which  he  replaced  Alec 
Baldwin.  In  the  living  room,  a  huge  ai 
rangement  of  flowers  from  Hutton  sits  on 
the  desk.  Winger  mentions  that  when  she 
dropped  Noah  oil  al  his  lather's  lot t  Ins 
latest  girlfriend,  Mary-Louise  Parker, 
who  co-stars  in  Prelude,  was  there. 

Winger  says  she  doesn't  know  anything 
about  marriage  except  she's  not  deeply  at- 
tracted that  often     "I   lemcmlvi    leading 

something  about  the  difference  between 

commercial  and  holy  art.  When  you  com 
mercialize  something,  you  want  to  own  it. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR'S 
RESOLUTION  DIET 

THE  FIRST-REAL-DATE- 
INTWO-YEARS  DIET 

THE  WEDDING  DAY  MET 


THE  IKANTBE-SUMMER- 

I-HAVENT-L05T- 

ANYWEIGH  TVET  DIET 

THE  BEFORE-THE-BABY  MET 

THE  AFTER-THE-BABY  MET 

THE  l-CANT-CUT-OFF- 

MYTHIGHS-BUT-I-CAN- 

STOP-EATING  MET 

THE  10-YEAR  REUNION  MET 

THE  l-WISH-l-WAS-HER  MET 

THE  LAST-DITCH  DIET 
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A    I    R 

■  ou  can  go  on  just  one  more  diet.  You  can  count  every  calorie 
as  if  it  were  your  last  Or  you  can  try  a  little  appetite  suppression 
of  your  own.  And  start  cross-training. 

With  cross-training  you  vary  your  routine  as  you  vary 
your  sports.  So  you  don't  get  bored,  and  you  don't  give  up.  So 
you  need  shoes  and  apparel  that  don't  give  up  either.  A  shoe  like 
the  Air  Cross  Trainer  Low  from  Nike,  with  the  cushioning  you 
need  for  running.  The  flexibility  you  need  for  aerobics.  The 
stability  required  for  court  sports.  And  the  fit  and  comfort  your 
feet  beg  for,  regardless  of  where  you  tell  them  to  go. 

Obviously  cross-training  won't  make  a  world  of  diets 
go  away.  But  for  one  hour  a  day  you'll  forget  about  what  you 
can't  have.  And  start  thinking  about  what  you  can.  Just  do  it. 


The  Nike  Air  Cross  Trainer™  Lmo.  Oncot  the  mHn  line  of  cnxg-trainine  shoes  from  Nike  for  women, 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-344-NIKL,  Monday-Friday,  7am-5pm,  PST.  In  Canada,  call  (-80046 1  M//\. 


Debra  Winger 

have  it  in  your  house,  look  at  it.  Maybe 
put  it  in  a  museum.  Holy  art,  at  the  same 
time  it  compels  you,  it  repels  you  because 
it's  so  strong.  If  it's  truly  holy  art,  you 
couldn't  have  it  in  your  house.  Marriage 
still  holds  that  strong  a  thing  for  me.  It 
pulls,  but  it  also  repels,  and  maybe  I 
wasn't  aware  of  the  second  part — how 
holy  it  is." 

She  pauses,  rakes  her  fingers  through 
her  hair,  a  look  of  doubt  clouding  her  blue 
eyes.  "I'm  still  in  the  process  of  figuring 
everything  out  and  maybe  never  will," 
she  finally  says,  adding  almost  defiantly, 
"but  I  have  no  regrets,  none,  I  swear  to 
you.  You'd  be  able  to  see  it.  The  times 
I've  come  close  to  thinking,  This  may  be 
the  first  regret  of  my  life,  it  always  goes 
away.  I  still  regret  nothing." 

Later,  as  she  prepares  to  meet  a  friend 
for  a  late  drink,  Winger  changes  from  her 
black  pedal  pushers  and  white  oversize 
man's  shirt  into  a  long  black  leotard  and 
chiffon  overskirt,  popping  a  saucy,  black- 
banded  boater  on  her  head.  As  we  walk 
toward  the  door,  she  points  to  a  Patricia 
Underwood  blue  straw  cloche  lying  on  a 
table.  "How  about  a  husband  who  buys 
his  ex-wife  a  blue  hat?"  she  laughs. 
When  I  mention  that  the  hat  is  similar  to 
one  Parker  was  wearing  in  a  recent  news- 
paper photo,  Winger  grimaces.  "I  guess  I 
won't  be  wearing  that  hat." 

Two  nights  later,  when  I  return  to  the 
Lowell,  the  door  to  Winger's  suite  is 
opened  by  a  miniature  version  of  Tim 
Hutton.  Though  just  three,  Noah  Hutton 
is  as  tall  as  most  six-year-olds  (his  pater- 
nal great-grandmother  was  six  feet  four), 
with  a  thick  mop  of  blond-brown  curls 
and  his  mother's  penetrating  blue  eyes. 
Brimming  with  self-confidence,  he  leads 
me  into  the  living  room,  now  strewn  with 
toys  and  books,  where  Winger's  assistant, 
Flory  Lovings,  sits  with  Debra.  Noah 
calls  his  mother  "Mombo."  "I  don't 
know  where  he  got  it,"  she  says,  shrug- 
ging. "It  jilst  came  out  one  day.  He's  like 
Jack  [Nicholson]  that  way — he  nicknames 
everybody."  Noah  proceeds  to  reel  off 
the  alphabet  without  a  hitch,  recite  a 
healthy  sampling  of  his  nursery-rhyme 
repertoire,  and  transport  himself  to  Oz 
within  an  intricately  designed  lion's  suit 
complete  with  an  elaborate  head  and 
mane,  handmade  by  Hutton 's  mother,  a 
designer  of  miniature  books. 

When  I  mention  that  the  importance  of 
her  own  biological  urges  seems  to  have 
been  superseded  by  her  son's,  Wii 
takes  me  literally.  "I  am  so  hooked 
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the  basics  of  \>U-  Anything  you  have 
about  bodily  functions  goes  right  out  the 
window  when  you  have  a  kid.  'Yeah, 
O.K.,  he's  shitting.  We're  happy  he's 
pissing.'  The  body  becomes  electric. 
You've  got  so  much  love  for  the  function- 
ing of  it  and  that  opens  a  whole  bunch  of 
doors.  You're  not  afraid  of  feeling — even 
something  that  hurts." 

"Noah  became  a  position  to  view  the 
world  in  terms  other  than  herself,"  says 
screenwriter  Larson.  "She's  brilliant  with 
him.  With  a  child,  resistance  always 
comes  up,  but  instead  of  telling  him  no, 
she  invents  routes  and  directs  him  to 
something  more  interesting."  To  wit:  one 
day,  Noah  blows  his  nose  into  a  Kleenex 
and  starts  to  replace  the  tissue  in  the  box. 
Patiently,  his  mother  reminds  him  why 
this  is  not  a  good  idea:  "Honey,  when  you 
blow  your  nose  in  a  Kleenex,  you  don't 
put  it  back  in  the  box.  I  know  it  seems 
unecological,  but  remember  how  we 
talked  about  fulfilling  a  Kleenex's  destiny 
by  blowing  your  nose  in  it?  Afterwards 
you  have  to  send  it  on  to  a  new  life  and 
you  have  to  put  it  in  the  trash."  Noah 
happily  trots  off  with  the  soiled  Kleenex 
in  hand. 

At  age  two,  when  Noah  was  playing  in 
the  world's  largest  sandbox,  the  Sahara 
Desert,  Bertolucci  noticed  the  unusual  re- 
lationship between  his  star  and  her  son. 
"She  lets  him  be  a  visionary,  which  is  all 
you  can  be  at  two,"  he  comments.  "Of- 
ten he  accompanied  her  to  the  screening 
of  the  dailies.  He  never  cried,  he  always 
just  sat  there  watching.  Then,  at  the  end 
of  the  rushes,  he  would  stand  up,  look 
around  at  us  with  a  complimentary  ex- 
pression, and  applaud."  The  Sheltering 
Sky,  Paul  Bowles,  and  the  desert  have  had 
their  own  effect  on  Noah.  One  morning 
last  summer  when  Winger  was  fixing 
breakfast,  she  called  out  from  the  kitchen: 

"Noah,  how  do  you  want  your  eggs?" 

"Eggs.  .  .istential,"  came  the  reply. 

Hutton,  Kerrey,  and  even  Jack  Nichol- 
son claim  they  are  not  surprised  at  Wing- 
er's natural  proclivity  for  mothering. 
When  I  suggest  that  Nicholson  and  Wing- 
er would  have  an  interesting  child,  she 
agrees.  "Don't  think  it  wasn't  discussed. 
Still  a  possibility.  This  is  the  pisser  about 
men,  right?  Yves  Montand,  first  kid  at 
sixty-seven.  Give  me  a  break." 

"Did  I  think  she'd  make  such  a  good 

mother?"  asks  her  agent  rhetorically. 

"The  en      .        .ver  is  no,  although,  in 

.iouldn't  be  surprising,  be- 

;e  she  approaches  everything  with  in- 

tJut,  at  the  time,  who  would've 

it?" 

amly  not  Shirley  MacLaine.   "As 


you  know,  Shirley  and  Debra  had  their 
set-tos  during  Terms  of  I. minimum."  re- 
lates Larry  Mark,  a  longtime  Winger 
friend  and  Disney  producer  "Well,  one 
day  Shirley  calls  me.  She'd  run  into  Deb- 
ra and  Noah  on  a  plane  and  said.  I  totally 
fell  in  love  with  Debra  when  I  saw  her 
with  that  child.'  " 

If  anything,  motherhood  seems  to  have- 
focused  Winger,  defused  her  sell-absorp- 
tion, reined  in  the  wildness. 

"A  lot  of  it  now  is  caged  wildness.' 
she  says  with  both  wistfulness  and  resig- 
nation. "I'm  not  so  into  damaging  myself 
anymore,  because  the  fear  of  who  would 
raise  my  child  is  too  great.  Once,  I  was 
driving  a  little  fast  and  my  friend  in  the 
car  said,  'You  can  drive  fast,  but  your 
mother  will  raise  Noah.'  Aaaaah.  Foot  to 
the  brake.  All  love  intended  to  my  moth- 
er, but  I  want  to  raise  my  child." 

Like  all  daughters  of  Depression  or 
post-Depression  mothers,  Winger  suffers 
the  guilt  of  the  blessed  and  liberated.  The 
same  women  who  raised  their  daughters 
to  seek  what  they  didn't  have  often  keep 
them  from  enjoying  it  once  they  get  it. 
Ruth  Winger,  her  mother,  worked  full- 
time  for  an  insurance  company  from  the 
time  Debra  was  five.  Now  sixty-six,  she 
has  had  four  heart  attacks  and  open-heart 
surgery;  Debra's  father  has  suffered 
three  heart  attacks.  "Sometimes  I  think 
my  mother  is  tortured  watching  me  go 
freely,  because  she  couldn't,"  Winger 
says.  "She  had  her  first  heart  attack  in 
her  forties.  It  was  my  fault.  That's  what 
I  was  told." 

Ruth  Winger  had  been  first  violin  in  her 
high-school  orchestra.  When  she  had  that 
first  heart  attack,  Winger  returned  east,  to 
her  grandmother's  house.  She  felt  she  was 
on  a  mission — to  restore  to  her  mother 
something  she  had  lost,  given  up  for  her 
children.  "I  wanted  to  give  something 
back  to  her.  So  I  went  up  in  the  attic, 
because  I  remembered  seeing  the  violin 
case  up  there.  I  found  it,  opened  it,  and  it 
was... dust.  It  had  completely  disinte- 
grated. I  was  going  to  deliver  this  violin  to 
her.  I  felt  my  heart  oreaking,  because  I 
thought,  What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  give 
back  to  my  mother?" 

It  seems  Winger  is  still  trying  to  an- 
swer that  question,  still  worrying  that 
she  doesn't  do  as  much  as  her  sister, 
who  lives  five  minutes  from  their  par- 
ents, or  her  brother,  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  who  married  Winger's  best  friend 
from  junior  high  school.  She  says,  "My 
mother  gave  me  a  very  unconditional,  'the 
door  is  always  open'  approach  to  life, 
which  is  a  real  basic  Jewish  thing.  No 
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Debra  Winger 

matter  what  you  do,  the  door  is  open." 
One  senses  that  Winger  works  hard  to 
make  sure  her  son's  door  is  open  to  his 
father  even  though  Hutton  doesn't  walk 
through  it  as  often  as  she  would  like.  He 
says  he  sees  his  son  every  three  weeks  to  a 
month  and,  when  Noah's  in  New  York, 
every  day;  they've  worked  out  a  system 
where  "we'll  always  feel  like  a  family." 
He  tells  of  hopping  on  a  Sunday  plane, 
flying  to  L.A.,  spending  Monday  with  his 
child,  and  getting  back  for  Tuesday's  per- 
formance. "Noah  asked  if  I'd  come  out." 
Hutton's  view  of  the  brief  marriage  is, 
typically,  less  intense  than  Winger's:  he 
opines  that  a  "so-called  successful  mar- 
riage is  not  one  where  you  celebrate  your 
fortieth  anniversary,  but  one  where  both 
people  know  when  it's  run  its  course  and 
how  to  deal  with  that." 

Winger  says  that  even  if  The  Shelter- 
ing Sky  falters  at  the  box  office  the 
experience,  in  itself,  is  complete.  Not 
quite,  according  to  some  of  Hollywood's 
current  commercial  cognoscenti — those 
wonderful  folks  who  gave  us  boy-bonding 
movies  and  revived  the  bimbo/prostitute 
as  heroine  for  the  nineties.  Debra  Winger 
needs  a  hit. 

Even  though  Winger  hasn't  had  a  bona 
fide  box-office  success  since  Terms  of  En- 
dearment, she  maintains  she's  missed  lit- 
tle. "Tell  me  the  great  movies  you've  seen 
that  had  a  woman  in  them?  Did  I  miss  a 
part?"  She  read  Music  Box  (which  went  to 
Jessica  Lange)  and  turned  it  down.  She  met 
with  director  Steve  Kloves  for  The  Fabu- 
lous Baker  Boys  (which  Michelle  Pfeiffer 
made  memorable)  and  later  found  the  mov- 
ie charming  even  though  he  could  have 
done  without  the  "gimmicky  casting  of  the 
Bridges  brothers.  That  role  really  put  Mi- 
chelle out  there;  it  never  would  have  done 
anything  for  me." 

Winger  says  she  likes  Pfeiffer  and  that 
it's  important  to  say  that.  "I  think  she's 
troubled  being  so  beautiful,  but  we  should 
all  have  such  problems.  She's  growing, 
that's  what  I  like  about  Michelle.  She  al- 
ways seems  to  be  working  on  herself.  I 
saw  her  on  a  flight  from  New  York  to 
L.A.  and  she  had  one  of  those  dictionary 
machines.  I'm  touched  by  her.  I  can  tell 
she  wants  to  be  better  and  better.  How  can 
you  take  away  from  that?" 

Mention  another  prominent  movie 
blonde  and  she  averts  her  glance.  "I  don't 
know  her  work,"  she  says,  at  first  hedg- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Kathleen  Turner. 
"I'm  not  drawn  to  it.  I  know  she  works 


her  butt  off,  but  it's  a  different  approach. 
It's  very  hard  when  people  don't  give  you 
a  chance  to  like  them  because  they  like 
themselves  so  much.  There's  no  room. 
The  quota  for  the  people  who  like  Kath- 
leen Turner  is  filled.  By  her  account.  She 
doesn't  need  me.  I  want  people  to  need 
me  a  little  bit." 

Although  Winger's  smoldering  creative 
temperature  has  made  several  directors 
question  whether  they  need  her,  she 
seems  to  have  calmed  down  in  the  last  few 
movies  and  years.  She  says  it  makes  her 
feel  mature  to  be  able  to  say  that  Taylor 
Hackford  (1982's  An  Officer  and  a  Gen- 
tleman) and  Ivan  Reitman  (1986's  Legal 
Eagles),  whom  she  once  categorized  as 
"animals,"  still  remain  the  two  worst  di- 
rectors with  whom  she's  worked. 

Reitman,  who  has  rarely  talked  publicly 
about  his  Legal  Eagles  days  with  Winger, 
recalls  that  the  two  got  along  "great"  at 
first.  "She  wrote  me  a  love  note  about 
how  well  things  were  going.  She's  highly 
sensitive.  She  misses  nothing.  She's  very 
emotional.  She'd  broken  up  with  Kerrey. 
Then  she  met  Tim  Hutton  and  just  wanted 
to  get  married.  I  had  a  movie  to  finish.  I 
wanted  her  on  the  set  and  working,  but 
she  kept  saying  things  like  'I  can't  work 
past  this  day — I've  got  to  get  married.' 

Then  there  was  Robert  Redford,  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  Reitman  to  cast 
Winger.  Redford  didn't  like  her.  During 
filming,  he  took  "twice  as  much  time 
coming  out  of  his  trailer  because  he  didn't 
want  to  come  on  the  set,"  Reitman  re- 
calls. "Debra  always  made  cracks  about 
his  masculinity — calling  him  'pretty 
boy' — because  she  felt  less  attractive.  My 
job  was  to  try  and  make  it  look  like  they 
really  liked  each  other." 

In  public,  Reitman  says,  "she  was 
careful  not  to  slam  Redford — she  knew 
he's  too  much  of  an  icon — even  though 
her  biggest  problems  were  with  him. 

"She's  tarnished  goods,"  he  says  when 
asked  to  evaluate  her  in  the  current  peck- 
ing order  of  female  stars.  "People  feel 
she's  talented.  I  do,  too,  and  the  critics 
especially  like  her.  But  her  choices  of 
films  haven't  been  the  best,  and  her  per- 
sonal eccentricities  hurt  her." 

For  her  part,  Winger  points  out  that  she 
adored  Costa-Gavras,  who  directed  Be- 
trayed, "even  though  he  went  for  high 
dramatics  when  he  didn't  need  to.  But  I 
loved  working  with  him.  He's  got  that 
childlike  enthusiasm  and  a  tart,  dark 
side."  She  also  likt  director  Karel 
Reisz,  although  he  was  01  of  "the  wrong 
reasons,  along  with  Arthui  Miller  and 
playing  a  multiple-personal i  disorder," 
that  drew  her  to  this  year's  ili  I  ated  Every- 


body Wins  (to  which  nobody  went).  "But 
if  I  saw  Karel  now,  I  wouldn't  put  a  con- 
tract out  on  him.  It  was  like  Guyana — 
there  was  a  big  batch  of  Kool-Aid  and  we 
all  drank  from  it. 

"I  want  to  be  directed,"  declares 
Winger.  "I'm  the  one  you  can  call  at  3:30 
in  the  morning.  Not  only  will  you  not 
wake  me,  but  I'm  up  working  on  the  same 
thing  you're  going  to  ask  me  about.  When 
you  work,  you're  burning.  You're  ignit- 
ed. Sometimes  it's  torture  and,  some- 
times, ecstasy.  It's  one  or  the  other  and 
not  a  lot  in  between.  I  still  think  I'm  a 
director's  dream.  Or  nightmare.  But  at 
least  I  hold  the  possibility  to  be  the  dream. 

"By  the  way,  I  push  for  what  I  think 
can  be  the  best,  and  if  I  feel  they're  not 
going  for  the  best,  it  kills  me,"  she  adds. 
"I  read  this  line  by  Boris  Pasternak  which 
says,  'Art  is  interested  in  life  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ray  of  power  is  passing 
through  it.'  That  moment  is  so  powerful, 
I'm  not  going  to  miss  it  to  make  friends.  I 
get  enough  Christmas  cards."  (Kerrey  has 
his  own  version  of  Pasternak.  "Politics," 
he  wryly  wrote  to  Winger,  "is  interested 
in  life  at  the  moment  when  the  ray  of 
power  is  passing  through  the  politician.") 

Movies  are  "life  and  death — every  sin- 
gle one  of  them,"  and  she  treats  them  ac- 
cordingly, immersing  herself  in  research, 
keeping  a  journal,  and  writing  letters  to 
the  director  as  the  character  (missives  she 
insists  be  burned).  If,  instinctively,  some- 
thing doesn't  feel  right,  she  refuses  to  do 
the  scene.  During  An  Officer  and  a  Gen- 
tleman her  angst  caused  her  to  go  awol 
from  the  cast  and  crew  and  move  into  the 
local  Y.  On  the  set  of  Terms  of  Endear- 
ment her  feud  with  Shirley  MacLaine  be- 
came the  stuff  of  legend,  some  of  which 
she  has  furthered  herself.  One  afternoon 
she  shows  me  a  picture  taken  on  the  set. 
Jack  Nicholson  and  Shirley  MacLaine  are 
sitting  up  in  bed  together,  gaping  at  the 
camera.  Nicholson  is  laughing  and  Mac- 
Laine looks  stunned;  the  picture  was  taken 
seconds  after  she  discovered  a  woman  in 
her  bed.  Unbeknownst  to  director  Jim 
Brooks  and  MacLaine,  who  was  shooting 
her  big  love  scene  with  Nicholson.  Wing- 
er had  hidden  under  the  covets  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  When  they  yelled  "Action." 
Debra  began  running  her  hand  up  Mac- 
Lame's  leg  and  kissing  her.  "To  her  civil 
it,"  laughs  Winger,  "Shirley  never  broke 
scene.  She  wasn't  mad.  When  they  cut. 
she  JUS!  said,  'Stop  that,  or  I  might  Rail 
liking  it.'  And  went  right  back  to  work." 

"Everyone  thinks  that  the  last  two  times 
out  Debra  just  hit  a  rough  patch,"  s.i\s 
Larry  Mark.  "They  all  expect  hei  to  Iv  in  I 
hit  any  minute  now.  I  mean,  it  Richard 
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Debra  Winger 

Gere   can   pull   it   out   of  the   bag..." 

Richard  Gere  is  the  last  person  to  whom 
Debra  Winger  wants  to  be  compared.  She 
hasn't  bothered  to  see  Pretty  Woman. 
Gere  and  Winger  did  not  hit  it  off  during 
the  filming  of  An  Officer  and  a  Gentle- 
man. She  says  he  was  "a  brick  wall." 
Her  antipathy  toward  Gere,  according  to 
rumor,  was  more  personal  than  profes- 
sional. He  reportedly  spurned  Winger, 
who,  during  her  halcyon  pre-motherhood 
years,  garnered  a  reputation  for  trying  to 
bed  down  almost  every  man  with  whom 
she  worked. 

"I  guess  I've  heard  that  about  myself 
and  I  sort  of  like  it,"  she  concedes  with  a 
rueful  grin.  "Is  that  sick  of  me,  that  I  like 
that  reputation. .  .so  long  as  I  don't  have 
to  live  up  to  it?" 

She  pauses  and  starts  to  giggle.  "Being 
thought  of  as  wild  is  something  I  culti- 
vate. But,  obviously,  if  I  had  done  every- 
thing I  read  I  did,  I  wouldn't  be  alive." 

In  fact,  Winger's  strength  in  Holly- 
wood is  rooted  in  her  willingness  to  say 
no.  Her  choices  are  seldom  mainstream  or 
career-strategic.  In  1986,  when  the  pow- 
erful Creative  Artists  Agency  put  its  cli- 
ents Winger,  Robert  Redford,  and  Ivan 
Reitman  in  Legal  Eagles,  Winger  loudly 
and  publicly  accused  CAA  of  packaging. 
("How  do  you  package  Debra  Winger?" 
asks  Reitman.  "You  can  hardly  tell  her  to 
come  out  of  the  trailer.") 

She  has  since  returned  to  the  Mike 
Ovitz  fold.  "It  sounds  like  anthropomor- 
phizing— how  can  you  actually  attribute 
human  qualities  to  an  agent? — but  I 
missed  Rick,"  she  says  with  some  embar- 
rassment of  Rick  Nicita,  her  CAA  agent. 
"I  offered  to  put  up  51  percent  to  start 
him  in  his  own  agency,  even  offered  cli- 
ents along  with  myself,  but  he  refused.  I 
don't  even  care  if  they  ever  get  me  a  job, 
it's  somebody  I  can  pay  to  talk  about  my 
career  with  me." 

Ten  percent  of  $3  million,  Winger's 
asking  rate  per  picture,  is  pricey  guidance 
counseling,  to  say  the  least.  Her  boutique 
deal  means  she  doesn't  have  to  talk  with 
other  agents  or  even,  for  that  matter,  with 
the  agency.  "I've  never  been  to  the  I.  M. 
Pei  building,  nor  will  I  ever  grace  it.  My 
scripts  come  in  a  plain  brown  wrapper  so  I 
don't  have  to  see  the  CAA  logo.  What 
brought  me  down  was  that  corporate  men- 
tality. But  they  continue  to  thrive,  so  they 
must  be  doing  something  right.  They 
haven't  killed  anyone,  although  I  think 
they've  been  implicated  distantly  in  a  cou- 
ple of  deaths.  I  know  I'm  stupid.  I'm  like 
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a  person  who  buys  the  best  people  but 
doesn't  use  them.  Somewhere  I  believe 
that  Rick's  commission  goes  directly  to 
him,  but  I  lie  to  myself." 

Still,  Winger  claims  to  have  no  com- 
plaints that  male  stars  make  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  their  female  equivalents.  "I'm 
shocked  that  I  get  this  price.  I  heard  Si- 
gourney  Weaver  complaining  that  women 
don't  make  as  much  as  men,  that  she 
wants  to  organize  a  press  conference  so 
actresses  can  come  out — I'm  sure  Kath- 
leen Turner  will  show  up — to  stand  up  to 
make  more  money.  What  will  people 
think?  We  already  make  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 'I  only  make  three  million  and  Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger  makes  nine.  Gim- 
me, gimme,  gimme.'  Meryl  is  angry 
about  this,  too,  but  she  doesn't  carry  a 
film.  She  does  not  'open.'  If  you  want  to 
have  the  pressure  of  someone  like 
Schwarzenegger  and  you  have  to  open  a 
film  at  $20  million,  you  should  make  it.  I 
don't  want  that  pressure.  I'd  much  rather 
have  the  choice  than  the  pressure. 

"Besides,  I'm  still  saying,  'I'd  pay  to 
do  this  role.'  In  reality  I  wouldn't,  but  I 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  Desert 
saying,  'Wow,  look  at  me.'  When  I  came 
back  I  ran  into  Theresa  Russell  at  a  party. 
She  came  running  up,  grabbed  me,  and 
said,  'Oh,  I'm  so  fucking  jealous  of  you. 
We're  all  so  fucking  jealous  of  you.'  She 
and  Nick  [Roeg]  always  wanted  to  do  this 
film.  And  I  said,  'You  know  what?  When 
you  said  that,  I  realized  I  was  jealous  of 
myself.'  " 

Fortunate,  indeed,  since  her  last  two 
films  bombed.  "Last  two?  Last  four," 
she  corrects.  "But  this  is  always  what  I 
ask  my  agent.  I  say,  'Give  me  some  per- 
spective, because  I'll  never  know.'  It's 
like  your  kid  is  ugly  but  no  one  is  ever 
going  to  tell  you  and  you'll  never  see  it.  If 
your  career  is  flopping,  nobody  is  going 
to  tell  you." 

I'm  realistic.  I  know  I  can't  say,  'I'm 
leaving — I'm  going  to  the  Sahara  Des- 
ert with  my  child!'  The  reality  is  to  bring 
the  desert  with  you."  We  were  sitting  in 
Winger's  Pacific  Palisades  home,  looking 
at  pictures  taken  on  the  set  of  The  Shelter- 
ing Sky.  The  house  is  a  low-slung,  single- 
level,  glass-and-wood  affair  with  floating 
sitting  areas,  and,  on  this  June  after- 
noon, gigantic  cardboard  packing  boxes 
filled  with  Debra's  and  Noah's  earthly 
belonging  .—or,  rath  r,  what  was  left  of 
them.  .She  sad  give:  way  most  of  her 
clothes   and   "all   o  tchotchkes." 

Once  everything  wa  *rage,  Noah 

and  she,  two  suitcases  ii  were  hit- 

ting the  road. 


As  Winger  wandered  around,  already  a 
displaced  person  in  the  house  "Noah  and 
I  moved  to  when  we  left  Tim,"  I  thought 
of  Pete.  Pete,  she  likes  to  say,  was  the 
most  successful  relationship  Debra  Wing- 
er ever  had.  He  died  in  this  house  last 
February  just  after  she  returned  from  the 
Sheltering  Sky  shoot.  It  was  Pete  who 
taught  Winger  about  being  a  mother. 

Pete  was  Winger's  German  shepherd. 
They  lived  together  for  fifteen  years.  He 
taught  her  more  about  life,  she  says,  than 
any  human  being  has.  She  immortalized 
him  in  an  Annie  Leibovitz  photograph  in 
Life  magazine,  a  two-page  spread  where 
she  and  Pete  were  French-kissing.  She 
loves  that  shot.  Others  see  it  as  another  ex- 
ample of  Debra  pushing  the  shock  envelope. 

"When  Petey  would  greet  me  at  the 
door,  in  my  most  aware  moments,  it  was 
as  if  I  was  walking  out  of  my  house  and 
he  was  walking  toward  me  from  my  fu- 
ture. He  brought  me  to  the  moment.  If 
you  leave  for  five  minutes  or  two  months, 
they  greet  you  the  same  because  that's  re- 
ality. Petey  was  always  meeting  me  at  the 
precipice  of  reality.  He  was  my  mate." 

When  Winger  was  in  Africa,  Pete  had  a 
stroke.  The  veterinarian  said  she'd  never 
see  him  again,  but  he  made  a  miraculous 
recovery.  His  owner  called  home,  waiting 
nine  hours  to  get  a  phone  line  out  so  she 
could  talk  to  her  dog:  "Wait  for  me,  I'm 
coming."  She  felt  he'd  come  around. 

"He  met  me  at  the  door  wagging  his 
tail,  and,  two  days  later,  he  had  another 
stroke.  I  knew  he'd  waited  for  me.  And 
then  I  couldn't  let  go  of  him — I  was  the 
one.  He  became  paralyzed.  He  wasn't  in 
pain,  but  he  couldn't  lift  his  back  legs, 
then  his  front,  then  his  neck.  I  had  to  cath- 
eterize  him  four  times  a  day.  Finally,  I 
said,  'What  am  I  doing?' 

"So  I  called  somebody  and  held  his 
head  in  my  lap.  I've  never  seen  the  light 
go  out  of  a  being  before.  Of  course,  he 
died  with  his  eyes  open;  he  tortured  mc  to 
the  end.  I  had  dear  friends  who  put  him  in 
the  back  of  a  station  wagon  and  drove  him 
to  a  personal  crematorium  where  you 
know  the  ashes  you  get  are  your  own  dog. 

"When  I  got  the  ashes  in  the  box,  they 
were  still  hot.  I  thought  none  of  this  was 
going  to  mean  anything,  but  I  still  carried 
this  sense  of  responsibility  and  deep  re- 
spect for  what  this  was.  So  I  got  on  the 
plane  with  Noah  and  flew  to  New  Mexi- 
co, where  Pete  was  born,  to  my  cabin, 
and  we  went  right  into  the  forest.  I  looked 
for  the  perfect  point,  but  I  got  sick  of  thai 
and  said,  'What  am  I  searching  for?'  So 
we  went  to  the  river  where  he  used  to 
play,  and  opened  the  box. 

"I  didn't  know  how  much  of  tins  I 
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Debra  Winger 

should  expose  Noah  to,  but  we  opened 
the  box  and  he  said,  'What's  that?'  And 
I  said,  'That's  Petey's  magic  dust.' 
That's  the  thing  about  kids — things 
come  out  of  your  mouth,  you  hear  them 
for  the  first  time,  and  you  say,  'That's 
O.K.  I  like  that  one.'  So  we  took  these 
handfuls  of  magic  dust  and  we  stood  up 
on  this  big  boulder  until  all  the  ashes 
were  dissipated.  They  moved  like  ghosts 
through  the  trees.  When  I  did  it,  I  had 
no  way  of  knowing  how  rewarding  it 
would  be  and  how  full  my  cycle  was.  So 


even    in   death    Pete   taught   me   more. 

"When  we  got  to  New  York  this  trip,  it 
was  sunset.  I  said  to  Noah,  'Let's  go  for  a 
walk.'  When  we  got  to  the  park,  Noah 
dropped  to  all  fours  and  said,  'Petey's 
here."  And  I  said,  'Oh,  you're  Petey? 
Where's  Noah?'  I  don't  know  what  a  psy- 
chologist would  say  about  this,  but  my 
immediate  reaction  was  'O.K.,  be  Petey, 
as  long  as  Noah  is  here,  too.'  So  he*- 
walked  down  Madison  Avenue  on  all  fours 
in  his  new  pants.  When  we  got  to  a  restau- 
rant, he  walked  in  on  all  fours  and  I'd  put  a 
ribbon  around  his  neck  because  I  thought, 
What  if  he  darts  out  after  a  tennis  ball? 

"Anyway,  in  this  restaurant  they  were 


all  looking  at  me  with  polite  smiles  and 
I'm  saying,  'This  is  my  dog,  Petey.'  And 
he's  going,  'Woof.'  And  I  walked  around 
with  my  kid  on  a  leash. 

"When  you  have  a  kid,  they  bring  you 
with  them.  They  take  you.  If  you're  will- 
ing, they  take  you. 

"He  was  a  dog  for  two  hours.  He  was 
Petey.  I  said,  'Petey,  where  did  you 
come  from?'  and  he  said,  T  was  by  the 
waterfall  and  I  was  in  the  mountains.  I 
came  to  see  you  because  I  heard  you 
were  in  the  park.'  What  more  can  I  ask 
for?  If  I  was  looking  for  a  sign  from  be- 
yond, I'd  take  that  instead  of  a  trance 
channeler  any  day."  □ 


Menendez  Murders 


(Continued  from  page  208)  night.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  Tuesday,  Lyle 
and  Erik,  accompanied  by  two  uncles, 
Kitty's  brother  Brian  Andersen  and  Jose's 
brother-in-law  Carlos  Baralt,  who  was  the 
executor  of  Jose's  will,  met  with  officials 
of  Live  Entertainment  at  the  company's 
headquarters  to  go  over  Jose's  financial 
situation.  At  that  meeting,  it  became  the 
difficult  duty  of  Jose's  successor  to  in- 
form the  heirs  that  the  $5  million  policy 
with  beneficiaries  named  by  Jose  had  not 
gone  into  effect,  because  Jose  had  failed 
to  take  the  required  physical  examination, 
believing  that  the  one  he  had  taken  for  the 
$15  million  policy  applied  to  both  poli- 
cies. It  did  not.  A  person  present  at  that 
meeting  told  me  of  the  resounding  silence 
that  followed  the  reception  of  that  infor- 
mation. To  expect  $5  million,  payable 
upon  death,  and  to  find  that  it  was  not 
forthcoming,  would  be  a  crushing  disap- 
pointment. Finally,  Erik  Menendez 
spoke.  His  voice  was  cold.  "And  the  $15 
million  policy  in  favor  of  the  company? 
Was  that  in  order?"  he  asked.  It  was.  Jose 
had  apparently  been  told  that  he  would 
have  to  take  another  physical  for  the  sec- 
ond policy,  but  he  had  postponed  it.  As  an 
officer  of  the  company  said  to  me,  "That 
anything  could  ever  happen  to  Jose  never 
occurred  to  Jose." 

The  news  that  the  policy  was  invalid 
caused  bad  blood  between  the  family  and 
the  company,  especially  since  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  $15  million  keyman 
policy  gave  Carolco  one  of  its  biggest 
quarters  since  the  inception  of  the  compa- 
ny. One  of  Jose's  former  employees  in 
New  York,  who  was  close  enough  to  the 
family  to  warrant  having  a  limousine  sent 
to  take  him  from  a  suburb  of  New  York  to 
the  funeral  in  Princeton,  said  to  me,  "The 


grandmother?  Did  you  talk  to  her?  Did 
she  tell  you  her  theory?  Did  she  tell  you 
the  company  had  Jose  taken  care  of  for  the 
$15  million  insurance  policy?"  The 
grandmother  had  not  told  me  this,  but  it  is 
a  theory  that  the  dwindling  group  of  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  the  innocence  of  the 
Menendez  boys  cling  to  with  passion.  The 
same  former  employee  continued,  "Jose 
must  have  made  a  lot  of  money  in  Califor- 
nia. I  don't  know  where  all  that  money 
came  from  that  I've  been  hearing  about 
and  reading  about." 

Further  bad  feelings  between  the  family 
and  Live  Entertainment  have  arisen  over 
the  house  on  Elm  Drive,  which,  like  the 
house  in  Calabasas,  is  heavily  mortgaged: 
approximately  $2  million  is  still  owed  on 
the  Elm  Drive  house,  with  estimated  pay- 
ments of  $225,000  a  year,  plus  $40,000  a 
year  in  taxes  and  approximately  $40,000 
in  maintenance.  In  addition,  the  house  in 
Calabasas  has  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time  and  remains  unsold;  $1.5  mil- 
lion is  still  owed  on  it.  So,  in  effect,  the 
expenses  on  the  two  houses  are  approxi- 
mately $500,000  a  year,  a  staggering 
amount  for  the  two  sons  to  have  dealt  with 
before  their  arrest.  During  the  meeting  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  murders,  when  the 
boys  were  told  that  the  $5  million  life- 
insurance  policy  had  not  gone  into  effect, 
it  was  suggested  that  Live  Entertainment 
might  buy  the  house  on  Elm  Drive  from 
the  estate,  thereby  removing  the  financial 
burden  from  the  boys  while  the  house  was 
waiting  to  be  resold.  Furthermore,  Live 
Entertainment  was  prepared  to  take  less 
for  the  house  than  Jose  had  paid  for  it, 
knowing  that  houses  where  murders  have 
taken  place  are  hard  sells,  even  in  as  in- 
flated a  real-estate  market  as  Beverly 
Hills 


Ads  have  run  in  the  real-estate  section 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  the  Elm 
Drive  house.  The  asking  price  is  $5.95 
million.  Surprisingly,  a  buyer  did  come 
along.  The  unidentified  person  offered 
only  $4.5  million,  a  bargain  for  a  house 
on  that  street,  and  the  offer  was  hastily 
accepted.  Later,  however,  the  deal  fell 
through.  The  purchaser  was  said  to  have 
been  intimidated  by  the  event  that  had  oc- 
curred there,  and  worried  about  the  reac- 
tion neighborhood  children  would  have  to 
his  own  children  for  living  in  the  house. 

The  arrangement  for  Live  Entertain- 
ment to  purchase  the  property  from  the 
estate  failed  to  go  into  effect,  once  the 
police  investigation  pointed  more  and 
more  toward  the  boys,  and  so  the  estate 
has  had  to  assume  the  immense  cost  of 
maintaining  the  properties.  Recently,  the 
Elm  Drive  house  has  been  leased  to  a 
member  of  the  Saudi  royal  family — not 
the  same  prince  who  rented  it  before — for 
$50,000  a  month  to  allay  expenses. 

Carolco,  wishing  to  stifle  rumors  that 
Live  Entertainment  had  Mob  connections 
because  of  its  acquisition  of  companies 
like  Strawberries,  an  audio-video  retailing 
chain,  from  Morris  Levy,  who  allegedly 
has  Genovese  crime-family  connections, 
and  its  bitter  battle  with  Noel  Bloom, 
hired  the  prestigious  New  York  law  firm 
of  Kaye,  Scholer,  Fierman,  Hays  &  Han- 
dler to  investigate  the  company  for  under- 
world ties.  The  220-page  report,  which 
cynics  in  the  industry  mock  as  a  white- 
wash, exonerated  the  company  of  any 
such  involvement.  The  report  was  road  at 
a  board  meeting  on  March  8,  and  the  COB 
elusion  made  clear  that  the  Beverly  Hills 
police,  in  their  investigation  ol  the  Me 
nendez  murders,  were  increasingly  focus 
ing  on  the  sons,  not  the  Mob.  An  ironi< 
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Menendez  Murders 

bit  of  drama  came  at  precisely  that  mo- 
ment, when  a  vice  president  of  the  company 
burst  in  on  the  meeting  with  the  news  that 
Lyle  Menendez  had  just  been  arrested. 

Concurrently,  in  another,  less  fashion- 
able area  of  the  city  known  as  Car- 
thay  Circle,  an  attractive  thirty-seven- 
year-old  woman  named  Judalon  Rose 
Smyth,  pronounced  Smith,  was  living  out 
her  own  drama  in  a  complicated  love  af- 
fair with  a  married  man  who  she  says  had 
told  her  he  was  divorcing  his  wife.  Juda- 
lon Smyth's  lover  was  a  Beverly  Hills 
psychologist  named  Jerome  Oziel,  whom 
she  called  Jerry.  Dr.  Oziel  was  the  same 
Dr.  Oziel  whom  Kitty  Menendez's  psy- 
chologist, Les  Summerfield,  had  recom- 
mended to  her  a  year  earlier  as  the  doctor 
for  her  troubled  son,  after  the  judge  in  the 
burglary  case  in  Calabasas  had  ruled  that 
Erik  must  have  counseling  while  he  was 
on  probation.  During  that  brief  period  of 
court-ordered  therapy,  Jerome  Oziel  had 
met  the  entire  Menendez  family.  Judalon 
Smyth,  however,  was  as  unknown  to  Lyle 
and  Erik  as  they  were  to  her,  and  yet, 
seven  months  from  the  time  of  the  double 
murder,  she  would  be  responsible  for  their 
arrest  on  the  charge  of  killing  their 
parents. 

On  March  8,  Lyle  Menendez  was 
flagged  down  by  more  than  a  dozen  heavi- 
ly armed  Beverly  Hills  policemen  as  he 
was  leaving  the  house  on  Elm  Drive  in  his 
brother's  Jeep  Wrangler,  accompanied  by 
his  former  Princeton  classmate  Glenn  Ste- 
vens. Lyle  was  made  to  lie  on  the  street, 
in  full  view  of  his  neighbors,  while  the 
police,  with  drawn  guns,  manacled  his 
hands  behind  his  back  before  taking  him 
to  the  police  station  to  book  him  for  suspi- 
cion of  murder.  The  arrest  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  Lyle,  who  had  been 
playing  chess,  a  game  at  which  he  ex- 
celled, until  two  the  night  before  at  the 
home  of  a  friend  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Three  days  earlier,  Judalon  Smyth  had 
contacted  the  police  in  Beverly  Hills  and 
told  them  of  the  existence  of  audiotapes  in 
the  Bedford  Drive  office  of  Dr.  Oziel  on 
which  the  Menendez  brothers  had  alleged- 
ly confessed  to  the  murders  of  their  par- 
ents. She  also  told  the  police  that  the 
brothers  had  threatened  to  kill  Oziel  if  he 
reported  them.  Lastly,  she  told  them  that 
the  two  twelve-gauge  shotguns  yd  been 
purchased  at  a  sporting-goods  sto 
Diego.  All  of  this  information  Wi 
known  to  the  Beverly  Hills  police,  after 
seven  months  of  investigation.  They  ob- 


tained a  subpoena  to  search  all  of  Oziel's 
locations.  The  tapes  were  found  in  a  safe- 
deposit  box  in  a  bank  on  Ventura  Boulevard. 

Lyle's  arrest  was  reported  almost  im- 
mediately on  the  local  Los  Angeles  news- 
casts. Among  those  who  heard  the  news 
was  Noel  Nedli,  a  tennis-team  friend  from 
Beverly  Hills  High  who  was  Erik  Menen- 
dez's roommate  in  a  condominium  that 
Erik  was  leasing  for  six  months  at  the  Ma; 
rina  City  Club  Towers,  next  to  the  condo- 
minium that  his  brother  had  leased  with 
his  girlfriend,  Jamie  Pisarcik.  Erik  was 
playing  in  a  tennis  tournament  in  Israel, 
where  he  had  been  for  two  weeks,  accom- 
panied by  Mark  Heffernan,  his  $50,000-a- 
year  tennis  coach.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, Erik  happened  to  telephone  Nedli 
at  almost  the  same  moment  Nedli  was  lis- 
tening to  the  report  of  Lyle's  arrest  on  the 
radio.  It  was  merely  a  routine  checking- 
up-on-everything  call,  and  Nedli  realized 
at  once  that  Erik  did  not  know  about 
Lyle's  arrest.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  Erik,  "I  hope  you're  sitting  down." 
Then  he  said,  "Lyle  was  just  arrested." 

"Erik  became  hysterical.  He  was  cry- 
ing the  whole  nine  yards,"  said  a  friend  of 
Nedli 's  who  had  heard  the  story  from 
him.  This  friend  went  on  to  say  that  the 
immediate  problem  for  Erik  was  to  get  out 
of  Israel  before  he  was  arrested  there.  Ac- 
companied by  Heffernan,  who  was  not 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
the  two  got  on  a  plane  without  incident, 
bound  for  London.  There  they  split  up. 
Heffernan  returned  to  Los  Angeles.  Erik 
flew  to  Miami,  where  several  members  on 
the  Menendez  side  of  the  family  reside.  An 
aunt  advised  him  to  return  to  Los  Angeles 
and  turn  himself  in.  Erik  notified  police  of 
his  travel  plans  and  gave  himself  up  at  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport,  where  he 
was  taken  into  custody  by  four  detectives. 
He  was  later  booked  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Men's  Central  Jail  on  suspicion  of 
murder  and  held  without  bond. 

Judalon  Smyth  also  told  the  Beverly 
Hills  police  that,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Oziel,  she  had  stood  outside  the  door  of 
his  inner  office  and,  unbeknownst  to  the 
Menendez  brothers,  listened  to  their  con- 
fession and  threats.  She  was  to  have 
called  for  help  if  any  violence  erupted. 

Approximately  a  year  before  any  of  the 
above  happened,  Judalon  Smyth  told 
me,  she  telephoned  Jerome  Oziel's  clinic, 
the  Phobia  Institute  of  Beverly  Hills,  after 
having  heard  a  series  of  tapes  called 
Through  the  Briar  Patch,  which  had  im- 
pressed her.  She  was  then  thirty-six,  had 
been  married  twice,  ard  was  desirous  of 
having  a  relationship  and  a  family,  but  she 


tended  to  choose  the  wrong  kind  of  men, 
men  who  were  controlling.  The  Briar 
Patch  tapes,  which  she  described  to  me  as 
"quick-fix  sort  of  stuff,  not  deep  thera- 
py," told  her  she  could  break  the  pattern 
of  picking  the  wrong  kind  of  men  in  five 
minutes.  After  talking  with  Dr.  Oziel  on 
the  telephone,  she  decided  that  his  ses- 
sions, which  cost  anywhere  from  $150  to 
$250  for  forty-five  minutes,  were  too  ex- 
pensive for  her.  The  most  she  could  afford 
to  pay  was  $60  a  session.  Oziel  told  her, 
"I  would  be  the  best  for  you,  but  if  you're 
not  willing  to  pay  that  fee,  I'll  find  you 
someone  else." 

She  says  he  began  telephoning  her,  and 
she  found  him  very  nice  on  the  phone. 
She  felt  he  seemed  genuinely  interested  in 
her.  He  gave  her  three  referrals  to  doctors 
in  her  price  range,  but  she  was  never  able 
to  connect  with  any  of  them.  Either  they 
didn't  return  her  calls  or  they  were  away. 
After  Oziel's  third  call,  she  sent  him  a 
tape  of  love  poems  she  had  written  and 
called  Love  Tears.  She  also  told  him  she 
was  in  the  tape-duplicating  business.  She 
found  his  calls  were  like  therapy,  and  she 
began  to  tell  him  intimate  things  about 
herself,  like  the  fact  that  she  had  been  go- 
ing to  a  professional  matchmaker  she  had 
seen  on  television. 

Smyth  says  that  Oziel  is  a  practitioner 
of  Ericksonian  hypnosis,  a  form  of  hypno- 
sis that  can  be  used  on  more  than  one  per- 
son, devised  by  a  psychiatrist  named 
Milton  Erickson.  "Jim  Jones  used  some- 
thing similar.  His  words  could  hypnotize 
people."  Jim  Jones,  it  should  be  recalled, 
talked  909  people  into  drinking  poisoned 
Kool-Aid  in  Guyana  in  1978.  The  method 
is  called  neurolinguistic  programming. 
"Through  vocal  tones  and  key  words,  you 
can  alter  someone's  state  of  consciousness 
and  receptivity.  You  think  you  are  awake, 
but  your  mind  is  receptive.  Jerry  tried  to 
put  it  into  my  head  that  I  loved  him." 

Smyth  says  Oziel  would  call  her  at 
eight  P.M.,  and  some  of  the  calls  would  go 
on  until  midnight.  He  made  her  feel  that 
he  was  what  she  needed.  "I  was  falling  in 
love  over  the  phone,"  she  said.  "You 
don't  think  someone's  married  when  he 
calls  you  from  home  at  night." 

She  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in 
love.  He  said,  "Only  once,  a  long  time 
ago." 

Finally,    she    asked,    "Are    you    mar 
ried?" 

He  replied,  "Not  really." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"I'm  going  through  a  divorce." 

He  came  to  her  house  with  two  enoi 
mous  bouquets 

"The  minute  I  opened  the  door.  I  wis 
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Menendez  Murders 

relieved,"  she  said.  "I  wasn't  attracted  to 
him.  He  was  shorter  than  me,  blond,  bald- 
ing, with  a  round  face."  She  told  me  she 
was  attracted  to  men  who  looked  like  the 
actor  Ken  Wahl,  or  Tom  Cruise.  Oziel 
was  forty-two  at  the  time.  "He  kept  trying 
to  get  physical  right  away.  I  said,  'Look, 
you're  not  my  type.  I'm  not  attracted  to 
you.'  "  He  said  he  just  wanted  a  hug.  "I 
said,  'Just  because  you  know  all  this  inti- 
mate stuff  about  me  doesn't  mean. . . '  " 

On  the  second  date,  according  to 
Smyth,  Oziel  said  that  his  wife  was  get- 
ting a  divorce  but  that  she  was  still  living 
in  the  house.  Then  he  started  calling 
Smyth  every  forty-five  minutes,  between 
his  therapy  sessions  with  patients.  Her 
friends  thought  he  was  programming  her. 
She  says  he  threatened  to  remove  himself 
from  her  life  if  they  didn't  have  sex. 

"Finally  I  gave  in.  It  was  the  worst  sex 
I  ever  had  in  my  life.  To  have  good  sex 
you  either  have  to  be  in  love  or  in  lust.  I 
wasn't  either.  It  was  also  awful  the  second 
time.  The  third  time  was  better.  I  broke 
off  with  him  four  or  five  times  between 
September  and  October.  Then  Erik  Me- 
nendez came." 

Although  Dr.  Oziel  had  not  seen  any 
members  of  the  Menendez  family 
since  Erik's  counseling  had  ended,  when 
news  of  the  murders  was  announced  in 
August  1989,  according  to  Smyth,  he  be- 
came consumed  with  excitement  at  his 
proximity  to  the  tragedy.  Judalon  Smyth 
says  that  Erik  had  never  actually  complet- 
ed the  hours  ordered  by  the  court,  but  that 
the  doctor  signed  him  off  as  if  he  had,  and 
the  family  paid.  "It  was  basically  a  busi- 
ness deal,"  said  Smyth.  However,  after 
hearing  about  the  double  murder,  Oziel 
became  totally  obsessed  with  the  story, 
according  to  Smyth,  and  told  her  that  the 
Menendezes  were  "the  perfect  family,  the 
picture  of  happiness.  Right  away,  he 
called  the  boys  and  offered  his  help."  He 
went  to  the  house  on  Elm  Drive  and  to  the 
memorial  service  at  the  Directors  Guild, 
even  though  his  relationship  with  the  fam- 
ily had  been  minimal.  "He  interjected 
himself  into  their  lives,"  said  Smyth.  At 
the  time,  the  boys  were  hiding  out  in  ho- 
tels, saying  they  thought  the  Mafia  was 
after  them.  "Jerry  would  go  to  where  the 
boys  were.  He  was  advising  them  about 
attorneys  for  the  will,  etc.  He  h.  I  an  ['11- 
be-your- father  attitude.  In  fact,  J 
Jose  were  very  much  alike.  Very  a.  I 
ling.  Very  domineering." 

At  the  end  of  October,  Smyth  told  me, 


Oziel  got  a  call  from  Erik,  who  said  he 
needed  to  talk  with  him.  When  Oziel  hung 
up  the  telephone,  he  said  to  Smyth  that  he 
hoped  it  wasn't  what  he  feared  it  was  go- 
ing to  be.  "That  was  the  first  time  Jerry 
indicated  that  he  thought  the  boys  had 
done  it,"  said  Smyth.  As  a  safety  precau- 
tion, in  case  something  went  wrong.  Oziel 
asked  Smyth  to  come  to  the  office  after 
Erik  arrived,  pretending  she  was  the  next 
patient. 

Erik  came  at  four  on  the  afternoon  of 
Halloween,  October  31,  to  the  office  at 
435  North  Bedford  Drive.  There  is  a  small 
waiting  room  outside  the  office,  with  a 
table  for  magazines  and  several  places  to 
sit,  but  there  is  no  receptionist.  An  arriv- 
ing patient  pushes  a  button  with  the  name 
of  the  doctor  he  is  there  to  see,  and  a  light 
goes  on  in  the  inner  office  to  let  the  doctor 
know  that  his  next  patient  has  arrived.  Off 
the  waiting  room  is  a  doorway  that  opens 
into  a  small  inner  hallway  off  which  are 
three  small  offices.  Oziel  shares  the  space 
with  several  other  doctors,  one  of  them 
his  wife,  Dr.  Laurel  Oziel,  the  mother  of 
his  two  daughters,  but  the  doctors  arrange 
their  hours  so  as  not  to  overlap,  because 
the  walls  between  the  consultation  rooms 
are  extremely  thin  and  voices  can  be  heard 
from  room  to  room. 

Once  there,  Erik  did  not  want  to  talk  in 
the  office,  so  he  and  Oziel  went  for  a 
walk.  On  the  walk,  according  to  Smyth, 
Erik  confessed  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
killed  their  parents.  Lyle,  who  was  at  the 
Elm  Drive  house  at  the  time,  did  not  know 
that  Erik  was  seeing  Oziel  for  that  pur- 
pose. Lyle  did  not  know  either  that  Erik 
had  apparently  also  confessed  to  his  good 
friend  Craig  Cignarelli,  with  whom  he 
had  written  the  screenplay  called  Friends. 

When  Smyth  arrived  at  the  office,  Erik 
and  Oziel  had  returned  from  their  walk 
and  were  in  the  inner  office.  She  pushed 
Oziel' s  button  to  let  him  know  she  was 
there. 

According  to  Smyth,  Oziel  wanted  Erik 
to  tell  Lyle  that  he  had  confessed  to  him. 
Erik  did  not  want  to  do  that.  He  said  that 
he  and  Lyle  were  soon  going  to  the  Carib- 
bean to  get  rid  of  the  guns  and  that  he 
would  tell  him  then.  The  plan,  according 
to  Erik,  Judalon  Smyth  told  me,  was  to 
break  down  the  guns,  put  them  into  suit- 
cases, and  dump  the  bags  in  the  Caribbe- 
an. On  the  night  of  the  murders,  the  boys 
had  hidden  the  two  shotguns  in  the  trunk 
of  one  of  their  parents'  cars  in  the  garage. 
The  police  had  searcher"  only  the  cars  in 
ourtyard  in  front  of  the  house,  not  the 
cars  in  the  garage.  Subsequently,  the  boys 
had  buried  the  guns  (  Mulholland  Drive. 
Smyth  says  Dr.  Oziei  convinced  Erik  that 


the  boys  would  certainly  be  caught  if  they 
were  carrying  guns  in  their  luggage.  He 
also  persuaded  him  to  call  Lyle  and  ask 
him  to  come  to  the  office  immediately. 

It  took  ten  minutes  for  Lyle  to  get  to  the 
office  from  the  house  on  Elm  Drive. 
Smyth  says  he  did  not  know  before  he  got 
there  that  Erik  had  confessed.  When  he 
walked  into  the  waiting  room,  he  picked 
up  a  magazine  and  chatted  briefly  with 
Smyth,  assuming  that  she  was  another  pa- 
tient. "Been  waiting  long?"  he  asked  her. 
He  also  pushed  the  button  to  indicate  to 
Oziel  that  he  had  arrived.  Oziel  came  out 
and  asked  Lyle  to  come  in.  When  Lyle 
had  passed  him,  Smyth  says,  Oziel  indi- 
cated to  her  with  a  gesture  that  the  door 
from  the  waiting  room  to  the  inner  hall- 
way was  unlocked.  In  case  anything  went 
wrong,  she  would  have  access  to  the  tele- 
phone to  call  for  help. 

Listening  through  the  door  to  the  doc- 
tor's meeting  with  the  boys,  Smyth  says, 
she  heard  Lyle  become  furious  with  Erik 
for  having  confessed.  She  told  me  he 
made  threats  to  Oziel  that  they  were  going 
to  kill  him.  "I  never  thought  I  believed  in 
evil,  but  when  I  heard  those  boys  speak,  I 
did,"  she  said. 

The  particulars  of  the  murders  she  is 
not  allowed  to  discuss,  because  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Beverly  Hills  police, 
but  occasionally,  in  our  conversation, 
things  would  creep  in.  "They  did  go  to 
the  theater  to  buy  the  tickets,"  she  said 
one  time.  Or  "The  mother  kept  moving, 
which  is  why  she  was  hit  more."  Or  "If 
they  just  killed  the  father,  the  mother 
would  have  inherited  the  money.  So  they 
had  to  kill  her  too."  Or  "Lyle  said  he 
thought  he  committed  the  perfect  murder, 
that  his  father  would  have  had  to  congrat- 
ulate him — for  once,  he  couldn't  put  him 
down." 

Frightened  that  she  might  be  caught  lis- 
tening if  the  boys  came  out  of  the  office, 
Smyth  went  back  to  the  waiting  room.  Al- 
most immediately,  the  door  opened. 
"Erik  came  running  out,  crying.  Then. 
Lyle  and  Jerry  came  out.  At  the  elevator,  I. 
heard  Lyle  threaten  Jerry  again.  Erik  had 
already  gone  down.  Lyle  and  Jerry  fol- 
lowed." From  a  window  in  the  office. 
Smyth  could  see  Lyle  and  Oziel  talking  to 
Erik,  who  was  in  his  Jeep  on  Bedford 
Drive. 

When  Oziel  returned  to  the  office,  ac 
cording  to  Smyth,  he  called  several  peo 
pie  connected  with  the  board  o\  ethics  .is 
well  as  some  lawyers  to  see  what  his  posi 
tion  was  in  terms  of  therapist  -patient  con- 
fidentiality.   With   Smyth    listening,    he 
presented  the  case  of  what  he  had  just  heard 
from  the  Menendez  brothers  in  a  hypotheli 
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cal  manner,  without  names.  Smyth  said  he 
was  told  by  each  person  he  called  that,  since 
he  was  threatened,  he  was  not  bound  by  the 
rules  of  confidentiality. 

According  to  Smyth,  Erik  knew,  from 
his  period  of  therapy  with  Oziel  after  the 
burglaries,  where  the  doctor  lived  in  Sher- 
man Oaks,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Fearing  the  boys 
might  come  after  him,  Oziel  called  his  wife 
and  told  her  to  get  the  children  and  move 
out  of  the  house.  "Laurel  and  the  kids  went 
to  stay  with  friends,"  said  Smyth.  Oziel 
then  moved  into  Smyth's  apartment,  the 
ground  floor  of  a  two-family  house  in  the 
Carthay  Circle  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  day  after  the  boys  confessed, 
Smyth  says,  Oziel  warned  her  in  a  threat- 
ening manner  not  to  tell  anyone  what  she 
had  heard.  But  Smyth  did  tell  several  peo- 
ple. She  has  her  own  business,  an  audio- 
video  duplicating  service  called  Judalon 
Sound  and  Light,  in  the  Fairfax  section  of 
Los  Angeles.  "Behind  her  shop,  in  which 
she  also  sells  crystals,  quartz,  and  greet- 
ing cards,  there  is  a  small  office  which  she 
rents  to  two  friends,  Bruce  and  Grant, 
who  also  have  a  video-duplicating  ser- 
vice. As  self-protection,  she  told  them 
that  the  Menendez  boys  had  killed  their 
parents.  She  also  told  her  mother  and  fa- 
ther and  her  best  friend,  Donna. 

Smyth  claims  that  Oziel  used  the  boys 
as  a  way  of  moving  into  her  house  and 
taking  over  her  life.  He  bought  a  shotgun 
and  brought  it  there  for  protection.  He 
also  bought  a  shotgun  for  his  wife.  Smyth 
said  she  asked  him,  "Why  don't  we  call 
the  police?"  Oziel  replied  that  the  boys 
owned  the  police.  Then  he  set  up  another 
meeting  with  the  boys.  He  told  them  on 
the  second  visit  that  everything  they  had 
told  him  was  taped.  He  told  them  that 
copies  of  the  tapes  were  in  a  safe-deposit 
box  and  also  sealed  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
but  that  they  would  never  be  played  unless 
something  happened  to  him. 

According  to  Smyth,  the  original  con- 
fession, on  October  31,  was  not  taped. 
What  was  taped  was  Oziel's  documenta- 
tion of  everything  that  happened  in  that 
session  and  subsequent  sessions  with  the 
boys,  giving  times  and  dates,  telling  about 
the  confession  and  the  threat  on  his  life, 
"a  log  of  what  was  happening  during  the 
time  his  life  was  in  danger."  Smyth  fur- 
ther contends  that,  as  time  went  on,  the 
relationship  between  the  doctor  and  the 
boys  grew  more  stable,  and  the  doctor  no 
longer  felt  threatc  ned. 

She  said  that  O/iol  convinced  the  boys 
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"he  was  their  only  ally — that  if  they  were 
arrested  he  would  be  their  only  ally.  He 
was  the  only  one  who  knew  they  were 
abused  children,  who  knew  how  horrible 
their  home  life  was,  who  knew  that  Jose 
was  a  monster  father,  who  knew  that  Kitty 
was  an  abused  wife.  He  convinced  them 
that  if  they  had  any  hope  of  ever  getting 
off  they  needed  him." 

Meanwhile,  the  personal  relationship 
between  Smyth  and  Oziel  deteriorated.  At 
one  point,  she  says,  he  had  her  hospital- 
ized, claiming  she  had  attempted  suicide, 
then  had  her  released  in  his  custody.  Then 
he  moved  her  into  his  own  home  with  his 
wife  and  children.  According  to  Smyth, 
he  told  her,  "I'll  make  you  out  to  be  a 
total  lunatic.  I'll  make  it  look  like  Fatal 
Attraction." 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  of  California  by  Judalon  Rose 
Smyth  against  L.  Jerome  Oziel,  Ph.D.,  on 
May  31,  three  months  after  the  arrest  of 
the  Menendez  brothers,  it  is  charged  that 
while  Smyth  was  receiving  psychiatric 
and  psychological  counseling  from  defen- 
dant Oziel  he  "improperly  maintained 
Smyth  on  large  dosages  of  drugs  and,  dur- 
ing said  time  periods,  manipulated  and 
took  advantage  of  Smyth,  controlled 
Smyth,  and  limited  Smyth's  ability  to  care 
for  herself.  .  .creating  a  belief  in  Smyth 
that  she  could  not  handle  her  affairs  with- 
out the  guidance  of  Oziel,  and  convincing 
Smyth  that  no  other  therapist  could  pro- 
vide the  insight  and  benefit  to  her  life  that 
Oziel  could."  In  the  second  cause  of  ac- 
tion in  the  suit,  Smyth  charges  that  on  or 
about  February  16,  1990,  defendant  Oziel 
"placed  his  hands  around  her  throat  at- 
tempting to  choke  her,  and  pulled  her  hair 
with  great  force.  Subsequently,  on  the 
same  day,  Defendant  Oziel  forced  Smyth 
to  engage  in  an  act  of  forcible  and  uncon- 
sented sexual  intercourse."  Approximate- 
ly three  weeks  after  the  alleged  attack, 
Smyth  contacted  the  police  in  Beverly 
Hills  to  inform  them  about  the  confession 
she  said  the  Menendez  brothers  had  made 
to  Oziel. 

Oziel's  lawyer,  Bradley  Brunon,  called 
Smyth's  allegations  "completely  un- 
true," and  characterized  her  behavior  as 
"an  unfortunate  real-life  enactment  of  the 
scenario  in  Fatal  Attraction.  .  .  .  She  has 
twisted  reality  to  the  point  where  it  is  un- 
recognizable." 

The  boys  are  adorable.  They're  like 
two  foundlings.  You  want  to  take 
them  home  with  you,'-  said  the  defense 
attorney  Leslie  Abramson,  who  has  saved 
a  dozen  people  from  death  row.  She  was 
talking  about  the  Menendez  brothers.  Les 


lie  Abramson  is  Erik's  lawyer.   Gerald 
Chaleff  is  Lyle's. 

"Leslie  will  fight  to  the  grave  for  her 
clients,"  I  heard  from  reporters  in  Los 
Angeles  who  have  followed  her  career. 
"When  there  is  a  murder  rap,  Leslie  is  the 
best  in  town." 

Abramson  and  Chaleff  have  worked  to- 
gether before.  "We're  fifty-fifty,  but 
she's  in  charge,"  Chaleff  said  in  an  inter- 
view. They  like  each  other,  and  are 
friends  in  private  life.  Abramson  met  her 
present  husband,  Tim  Rutten,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  at  a  din- 
ner party  at  Chaleff  s  home. 

During  the  arraignment  in  the  Beverly 
Hills  courthouse,  I  was  struck  by  the 
glamour  of  the  young  Menendez  brothers, 
whom  I  was  seeing  face-to-face  for  the 
First  time.  They  entered  the  courtroom, 
heads  held  high,  like  leading  actors  in  a 
television  series.  They  walked  like  colts. 
Their  clothes,  if  not  by  Armani  himself, 
were  by  a  designer  heavily  influenced  by 
Armani,  probably  purchased  in  the  brief 
period  of  their  independent  affluence,  be- 
tween the  murders  and  their  arrest.  Their 
demeanor  seemed  remarkably  lighthearted 
for  people  in  the  kind  of  trouble  they  were 
in,  as  they  smiled  dimpled  smiles  and 
laughed  at  the  steady  stream  of  Abram- 
son's  jocular  banter.  Their  two  girl- 
friends. Jamie  Pisarcik  and  Noelle  Terel- 
sky,  were  in  the  front  row  next  to  Erik's 
tennis  coach,  Mark  Heffeman.  Everyone 
waved.  Maria  Menendez,  the  loyal  grand- 
mother, was  also  in  the  front  row,  and 
aunts  and  uncles  and  a  probate  lawyer 
were  in  the  same  section  of  the  court- 
room. Several  times  the  boys  turned 
around  and  flashed  smiles  at  their  pretty 
girlfriends. 

They  were  told  to  rise.  The  judge.  Ju- 
dith Stein,  spoke  in  a  lugubrious,  knell- 
like voice.  The  brothers  smiled,  almost 
smirked,  as  she  read  the  charges.  "You 
have  been  charged  with  multiple  murder 
for  financial  gain,  while  lying  in  wait, 
with  a  loaded  firearm,  for  which,  if  con- 
victed, you  could  receive  the  death  penal- 
ty. How  do  you  plead?" 

"Not  guilty.  Your  Honor, "  said  Erik. 

"Not  guilty."  said  Lyle. 

Later  I  asked  a  friend  of  theirs  who  be- 
lieves in  their  innocence  why  they  wer 
smiling. 

"At  the  judge's  voice,"  she  replied 

Leslie   Abramson 's   curly    blond    hail 
bounces.  Orphan  Annie-style,  when  shd 
walks  and  talks.  She  is  funny.  She  is  feai 
less    And  she  is  tough.  Oh,  is  she  tOUgh 

She  walked  down  the  entire  corridor  of 

the  Beverly   Hills  courthouse  giving  (Ik- 
middle   finger  to  an   NBC  cameraman 
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"This  what  you  want?  You  want  that?" 
she  said  with  an  angry  sneer  into  the  cam- 
era, thrusting  the  finger  at  the  lens,  a  shot 
that  appeared  on  the  NBC  special  Expose, 
narrated  by  Tom  Brokaw.  Her  passion  for 
the  welfare  of  the  accused  murderers  she 
defends  is  legendary.  She  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  merciless  cross-examiners  in 
the  legal  business,  with  a  remarkable  abili- 
ty to  degrade  and  confuse  prosecution  wit- 
nesses. "She  loves  to  intimidate  people," 
I  was  told.  "She  thrives  on  it.  She 
knows  when  she  has  you.  She  can  twist 
and  turn  a  witness's  memory  like  no  one 
else  can."  John  Gregory  Dunne,  in  his 
1987  novel,  The  Red  White  and  Blue, 
based  the  character  Leah  Kaye,  a  left- 
leaning  criminal-defense  attorney,  on  Les- 
lie Abramson. 

"Why  did  you  give  the  finger  to  the 
cameraman?"  I  asked  her. 

"I'll  tell  you  why,"  she  answered, 
bristling  at  the  memory.  "Because  I  was 
talking  privately  to  a  member  of  the  Me- 
nendez family,  and  NBC  turned  the  cam- 
era on,  one  inch  from  my  face.  I  said, 
'Take  that  fucker  out  of  my  face.'  These 
people  think  they  own  the  courthouse. 
They  will  go  to  any  sleazoid  end  these 
days.  So  I  said,  'Is  this  what  you  want?' 
That's  when  I  gave  them  the  finger.  Imag- 
ine, Tom  Brokaw  on  a  show  like  that. 

"I  do  not  understand  the  publicity  of 
the  case,"  she  continued,  although  of 
course  she  understood  perfectly.  "I  mean, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  wasn't 
shot." 

Before  I  could  reply  with  such  words  as 
"patricide,"  "matricide,"  "wealth," 
"Beverly  Hills,"  she  had  thought  over 
what  she  had  said.  "Well,  I  rate  murder 
cases  different  from  the  public."  Most  of 
her  cases  are  from  less  swell  circum- 
stances. In  the  Bob's  Big  Boy  case,  the 
only  death-penalty  case  she  has  ever  lost, 
her  clients  herded  nine  employees  and  two 
customers  into  the  restaurant's  walk-in 
freezer  and  fired  shotguns  into  their  bod- 
ies at  close  range.  Three  died  and  four 
were  maimed.  One  of  those  who  lived 
had  part  of  her  brain  removed.  Another 
lost  an  eye. 

"What's  the  mood  of  the  boys?"  I 
asked. 

"I  can't  comment  on  my  clients,"  she 
said.  "All  I  can  say  is,  they're  among  the 
very  best  clients  I've  ever  had,  as  far  as 
relating.  Both  of  them.  It's  nonsense,  all 
this  talk  that  there's  a  good  brother  and  a 
bad  brother.  Lyle  is  wonderf  >  They're 
both  adorable." 
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In  the  avalanche  of  media  blitz  that  fol- 
lowed the  arrest  of  the  Menendez 
brothers,  no  one  close  to  Lyle  and  Erik 
was  the  object  of  more  intense  fascination 
and  scrutiny  than  Craig  Cignarelli,  Erik's 
tennis  partner,  with  whom  he  had  written 
the  screenplay  Friends.  A  family  spokes- 
person told  me  that  in  one  day  alone  Craig 
Cignarelli  received  thirty-two  calls  from 
the  media,  including  "one  from  Dan 
Rather,  A  Current  Affair,  Hard  Copy, 
etc.,  etc.  I  can't  remember  them  all.  We 
had  to  hire  an  attorney  to  field  calls."  The 
spokesperson  said  that  "from  the  begin- 
ning it  was  presumed  that  Craig  knew 
something." 

Craig,  clearly  enjoying  his  moments  of 
stardom  following  the  arrests  of  his  best 
friend  and  best  friend's  brother,  talked 
freely  to  the  press  and  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts of  other  friends  of  the  brothers', 
too  talkative  by  far.  In  articles  by  Ron 
Soble  and  John  Johnson  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  Craig  said  he  was  attracted  to 
Erik  by  a  shared  sense  that  they  were  spe- 
cial. He  recalled  how  they  would  drive 
out  to  Malibu  late  at  night,  park  on  a  hill- 
top overlooking  the  ocean,  and  talk  about 
their  hopes  for  the  future,  about  how 
much  smarter  they  were  than  everyone 
else,  and  about  how  to  commit  the  perfect 
crime.  They  had  nicknames  for  each  oth- 
er: Craig  was  "King,"  and  Erik  was 
"Shepherd."  "People  really  looked  up  to 
us.  We  have  an  aura  of  superiority,"  he 
said. 

As  the  months  passed,  it  was  whispered 
that  Erik  had  confessed  to  the  murders  to 
Craig.  This  was  borne  out  to  me  by  Juda- 
*lon  Smyth.  But  he  confessed  them  in  an 
elliptical  manner,  according  to  Smyth,  in 
a  suppose-it-happened-like-this  way,  as  if 
planning  another  screenplay.  It  was  fur- 
ther said  that  Craig  told  the  police  about 
the  confession,  but  there  were  not  the  hard 
facts  on  which  to  make  an  arrest,  such  as 
came  later  from  Judalon  Smyth. 

Craig's  loquaciousness  gave  rise  to 
many  rumors  about  the  two  boys,  as  well 
as  about  the  possibility  that  a  second 
screenplay  by  them  exists,  one  that  paral- 
lels the  murders  even  more  closely.  Craig 
has  since  been  requested  by  the  police  not 
to  speak  to  the  press. 

At  one  point,  Cignarelli  was  presumed 
to  be  in  danger  because  of  what  he  knew, 
and  was  sent  away  by  his  family  to  a 
place  known  only  to  them.  An  ongoing 
story  is  elation  of  the  Menendez 

brothers  '  ,^atened  Craig  after  hearing 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  police.  The 
spokesperson  for  Craig  wanted  me  to 
make  it  clear  that,  contrary  to  rumors, 
Craig  "never  approached  the  police.  The 


police  approached  Craig.  At  a  point  Craig 
decided  to  tell  them  what  he  knew." 
When  I  asked  this  same  spokesperson 
about  the  possibility  of  a  second  screen- 
play written  by  Craig  and  Erik,  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  one.  He  also  said  that  the 
district  attorney,  Elliott  Alhadefl .  was  sat- 
isfied that  all  the  information  on  the  con- 
fession tapes  was  known  to  Craig,  so  in 
the  event  that  the  tapes  were  ruled  inad- 
missible by  the  court  he  would  be  able  to 
supply  the  information  on  the  stand. 

Sometime  last  January,  two  months  be- 
fore the  arrests,  the  friendship  between 
the  two  boys  cooled.  That  may  have  been 
because  Erik  suspected  that  Craig  had 
talked  to  the  police. 

Earlier  that  month,  during  a  New 
Year's  skiing  vacation  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
Erik  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with 
Noelle  Terelsky,  a  pretty  blonde  student 
at  the  University  of  California  in  Santa 
Barbara  from  Cincinnati.  The  romance 
was  instantaneous.  "Erik's  not  a  hard  guy 
to  fall  for,"  said  a  friend  of  Noelle's. 
"He's  very  sweet,  very  sexy,  has  a  great 
body,  and  is  an  all-round  great  guy." 
Noelle,  together  with  Jamie  Pisarcik, 
Lyle's  girlfriend,  visits  the  brothers  in  jail 
every  day,  and  has  been  present  at  every 
court  appearance  of  the  brothers  since 
their  arrest.  Until  recently,  when  the 
house  on  Elm  Drive  was  rented  to  the 
member  of  the  Saudi  royal  family,  the  two 
girls  lived  in  the  guesthouse,  as  the  guests 
of  Maria  Menendez,  the  proud  and  pas- 
sionate grandmother  of  Lyle  and  Erik, 
who  believes  completely  in  the  innocence 
of  her  grandsons.  Maria  Menendez, 
Noelle,  and  Jamie  are  now  living  in  the 
Menendezes'  Calabasas  house,  which  has 
still  not  been  sold. 

Five  months  had  passed  since  the  ar- 
rest. Five  months  of  hearings  and  de- 
liberations to  see  whether  the  audiotapes 
of  Dr.  Jerome  Oziel  were  admissible  in 
the  murder  trial  of  Lyle  and  Erik  Menen- 
dez. Police  seizure  of  therapy  tapes  is 
rare,  because  ordinarhy  conversations  be- 
tween patients  and  therapists  are  secret. 
But  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  the 
secrecy  rule,  one  being  that  the  therapist 
believes  the  patient  is  a  serious  threat  to 
himself  or  others.  Only  the  defense  attor- 
neys, who  did  not  want  the  tapes  to  be 
heard,  had  been  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  hearings.  The  prosecution,  which  did 
want  them  to  be  heard,  was  barred.  Oziel 
had  been  on  the  stand  in  private  hearings 
from  which  the  family,  the  media,  and  the 
public  were  barred.  Judalon  Smyth  had  also 
been  on  the  stand  for  two  days  in  private 
sessions,  being  grilled  by  Leslie  Abram- 
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son.  The  day  of  the  decision  had  arrived. 

There  was  great  tension  in  the  court- 
room. Noelle  and  Jamie,  the  girlfriends, 
were  there.  And  Maria,  the  grandmother. 
And  an  aunt  from  Miami.  And  a  cousin. 
And  the  probate  lawyer.  And  others. 

Then  the  Menendez  brothers  walked  in. 
The  swagger,  the  smirks,  the  smiles  were 
gone.  And  the  glamour.  So  were  the  Ar- 
mani-type suits.  Their  ever  loyal  grand- 
mother had  arrived  with  their  clothes  in 
suit  bags,  but  the  bags  were  returned 
to  her  by  the  bailiff.  They  appeared  in 
V-necked,  short-sleeved  jailhouse  blues 
with  T-shirts  underneath.  Their  tennis  tans 
had  long  since  faded.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  notice  the  deterioration  in  the  appearance 
of  the  boys,  especially  Erik.  His  eyes 
looked  tormented,  tortured,  haunted.  At  his 
neck  was  a  tiny  gold  cross.  He  nodded  to 
Noelle  Terelsky.  He  nodded  to  his  grand- 
mother. There  were  no  smiles  that  day. 

Leslie  Abramson  and  Gerald  Chaleff 
went  to  Judge  James  Albracht's  chambers 
to  hear  his  ruling  on  the  admissibility  of 
the  tapes  before  it  was  read  to  the  court.  The 
brothers  sat  alone  at  the  defense  table," 
stripped  of  their  support  system.  "Every- 
body '  s  staring  at  us , "  said  Erik  to  the  bailiff 
in  a  pleading  voice,  as  if  the  bailiff  could  do 
something  about  it,  but  there  was  nothing 
the  bailiff  could  do.  Everybody  did  stare  at 
them.  Lyle  leaned  forward  and  whispered 
something  to  his  brother. 

The  fierce  demeanor  of  Leslie  Abram- 
son when  she  returned  to  the  courtroom 
left  no  doubt  that  the  judge's  ruling  had 
not  gone  in  favor  of  the  defense.  As  the 
judge  read  his  ruling  to  the  crowded  court- 
room, Abramson,  with  her  back  to  the 
judge,  kept  up  a  nonstop  commentary  in 
Erik  Menendez 's  ear. 

"I  have  ruled  that  none  of  the  commu- 
nications are  privileged,"  said  the  judge. 
There  was  an  audible  sound  of  dismay 
from  the  Menendez  family  members.  The 
tapes  would  be  admissible.  The  judge 
found  that  psychologist  Jerome  Oziel  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  Lyle  and 
Erik  Menendez  "constituted  a  threat,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  disclose  the  communi- 
cations to  prevent  a  danger."  There  was 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a  serious  setback  to 
the  defense. 

Abramson  and  Chaleff  immediately  an- 
nounced at  a  news  conference  that  they 
would  appeal  the  judge's  ruling.  Abram- 
son called  Oziel  a  gossip,  a  liar,  and  "less 
than  credible."  Neither  Judalon  Smyth's 
name  nor  her  role  in  the  proceedings  was 
ever  mentioned. 


A  mere  eight  days  later,  in  a  stunning 
reversal  of  Judge  Albracht's  ruling,  the 
2nd  District  Court  of  Appeals  blocked  the 
release  of  the  tapes,  to  the  undisguised  de- 
light of  Abramson  and  Chaleff.  Prosecu- 
tors were  then  given  a  date  by  which  to 
file  opposing  arguments.  Another  compli- 
cation occurred  when  Erik  Menendez, 
from  jail,  refused  to  provide  the  prosecu- 
tion with  a  handwriting  sample  to  com- 
pare with  the  handwriting  found  on  forms 
for  the  purchase  of  two  shotguns  in  San 
Diego,  despite  a  warning  by  the  court  that 
his  refusal  to  do  so  could  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  him.  In  a  further  surprise, 
Deputy  District  Attorney  Elliott  Alhadeff, 
who  won  the  original  court  ruling  that  the 
tapes  would  be  admissible,  was  abruptly 
replaced  on  the  notorious  case  by  Deputy 
District  Attorney  Pamela  Ferrero. 

Since  their  arrest  in  March,  Lyle  and 
Erik  Menendez  have  dwelt  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Men's  Central  Jail,  in  the 
section  reserved  for  prisoners  awaiting  tri- 
al in  heavily  publicized  cases.  The  broth- 
ers' cells  are  not  side  by  side.  They  order 
reading  material  from  Book  Soup,  the 
trendy  Sunset  Strip  bookshop.  Erik  has 
been  sent  The  Dead  Zone,  by  Stephen 
King,  and  a  book  on  chess.  They  have 
frequent  visits  from  family  members,  and 
talk  with  one  friend  almost  daily  by  tele- 
phone. That  friend  told  me  that  they  have  to 
pay  for  protection  in  jail. '  'Other  prisoners, 
who  are  tough,  hate  them — who  they  are, 
what  they've  been  accused  of.  They've 
been  threatened. ' '  He  also  told  me  they  feel 
they  have  lost  every  one  of  their  friends. 
Late  in  August,  when  three  razor  blades 
were  reportedly  found  in  Erik's  possession, 
he  was  put  in  solitary  confinement,  de- 
prived of  visitors,  books  except  for  the 
Bible,  telephone  calls,  and  exercise.  That 
same  week,  Lyle  suddenly  shaved  his  head. 

Los  Angeles  district  attorney  Ira  Rei- 
ner stated  on  television  that  one  mo- 
tive for  the  murders  was  greed.  Certainly 
it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  kill  his  parents 
for  money,  to  wish  to  continue  the  easy 
life  on  easy  street  without  the  encum- 
brance of  parental  restrictions.  But  is  it 
really  possible  for  a  child  to  kill,  for  mere- 
ly financial  gain,  in  the  manner  Kitty  and 
Jose  Menendez  were  killed?  To  blast 
holes  into  one's  parents?  To  deface  them? 
To  obliterate  them?  In  the  fatal,  coup  de 
grace  shot,  the  barrel  of  one  shotgun 
touched  the  cheek  of  Kitty  Menendez. 
You  wonder  if  her  eyes  met  the  eyes  of 
her  killer  in  that  last  second  of  her  life.  In 
this  -;a   •    vchav-  idren  who  alleg- 
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ent, not  in  the  heat  of  rage  but  in  a 
carefully  orchestrated  scenario  after  a  long 
gestation  period.  There  is  more  than  mon- 
ey involved  here.  There  is  a  deep,  deep 
hatred,  a  hatred  that  goes  beyond  hate. 

The  closest  friend  of  the  Menendez 
brothers,  with  whom  I  talked  at  length  on 
the  condition  of  anonymity,  kept  saying  to 
me  over  and  over,  "It's  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg."  No  amount  of  persuasion  on  my 
part  could  make  him  explain  what  the  ice- 
berg was.  Months  earlier,  however,  a  per- 
son close  to  the  situation  mouthed  but  did 
not  speak  the  word  "incest"  to  me.  Sub- 
sequently, a  rich  woman  in  Los  Angeles 
told  me  that  her  bodyguard,  a  former  cop, 
had  heard  from  a  friend  of  his  on  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  police  force  that  Kitty  Menen- 
dez had  been  shot  in  the  vagina.  At  a 
Malibu  barbecue,  a  film  star  said  to  me, 
"I  heard  the  mother  was  shot  up  the  wa- 
zoo."  There  is,  however,  no  indication  of 
such  a  penetration  in  the  autopsy  report, 
which  carefully  delineates  each  of  the  ten 
wounds  from  the  nine  shots  fired  into  Kit- 
ty Menendez's  body.  But  the  subject  con- 
tinues to  surface.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
these  boys  were  puppets  of  their  father's 
dark  side?  "They  had  sexual  hatred  for 
their  parents,"  one  of  the  friends  told  me. 
This  same  person  went  on  to  say,  "The 
tapes  will  show  that  Jose  molested  Lyle  at 
a  very  young  age." 

Is  this  true?  Only  the  boys  know.  If  it 
is,  it  could  be  the  defense  argument  that 
will  return  them  to  their  tennis  court, 
swimming  pool,  and  chess  set,  as  inheri- 
tors of  a  $14  million  estate  that  they  could 
not  have  inherited  if  they  had  been  found 
guilty.  Karen  Lamm,  however,  does  not 
believe  such  a  story,  although  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  Kitty  would  have  revealed  to  her  a 
secret  of  that  dimension.  Judalon  Smyth 
was  also  skeptical  of  this  information 
when  I  brought  up  the  subject  of  sexual 
abuse  with  her.  She  said  she  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  Halloween  after- 
noon when  she  listened  outside  Dr. 
Oziel's  office  door  as  Lyle  and  Erik  talked 
about  the  murders.  Nor  did  Oziel,  who; 
she  believes,  discussed  everything  about 
the  case  with  her,  ever  discuss  sexual 
abuse.  She  said  that  last  December,  al- 
most two  months  after  the  October  31 
confession  to  Oziel,  which  was  not  taped, 
the  boys,  feeling  that  the  police  were  be- 
ginning to  suspect  them,  voluntarily  made 
a  tape  in  which  they  confessed  to  the 
crime.  In  it,  they  spoke  of  their  remorse. 
In  it,  apparently,  they  told  of  psychologi- 
cal abuse.  But  sexual  abuse?  Judalon 
Smyth  did  not  hear  this  tape,  and  by  that 
time  Dr.  Oziel  was  no  longer  confiding 
in  her.  □ 
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Nader  Raids  Again 

(Continued  from  page  213)  rattled  by  his 
book  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed — which  de- 
tailed the  defects  of  the  Corvair — it  had 
hired  private  detectives  to  follow  him  and 
take  note  of  his  sexual  habits,  liquor  con- 
sumption, and  whether  he  was  an  anti- 
Semite  (Nader  is  of  Lebanese  descent).  At 
a  hearing,  G.M.'s  president  apologized  to 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  for 
Executive  Reorganization  and  also  to  Na- 
der for  the  crude  investigation,  which  had 
turned  up  nothing.  And  with  that  the 
world  discovered  Ralph  Nader,  who  had 
been  making  social  statements  for  years, 
beginning  at  least  with  the  time  he  wore  a 
bathrobe  to  a  class  at  Princeton  as  a  silent 
protest  against  conformity  in  dress. 

Before  the  surveillance  episode,  ano- 
nymity had  often  vexed  the  young  attor- 
ney. "The  receptionist  would  say,  'Who 
are  you  with?'  I'd  say,  'With?  I'm  me, 
I'm  a  citizen.'  Well,  I  was  at  a  pay  phone, 
it  was  the  umpteenth  time  I'd  called  this 
senator  or  representative,  this  dog  was 
yapping,  and  when  they  said,  'Who  are 
you  with?'  I  said,  'One  moment,'  and  I 
picked  up  the  dog.  'I'm  with  the  dog.' 
Click." 

The  G.M.  incident  gave  Nader  not  only 
an  eventual  $425,000  settlement  from  the 
automaker  and  thus  an  organizational 
base,  but  also  an  ogre  that  has  served  him 
well  ever  since.  Nader  continually  derides 
the  auto  giant,  saying,  for  instance,  that 
it's  necessary  to  "toilet-train  G.M."  (Re- 
cently, when  Michael  Moore  horned  in  on 
Nader's  turf,  savaging  G.M.  in  his  docu- 
mentary, Roger  &  Me,  for  abandoning 
Flint,  Michigan,  there  seemed  to  be  an 
element  of  jealousy  in  Nader's  response. 
He  describes  Moore  as  a  "megalomaniac 
exaggerator"  and  has  generally  dismis- 
sive things  to  say  about  the  film — "It's 
not  going  to  change  anything.") 

Not  long  after  his  appearance  before 
Congress,  Nader  was  on  the  cover  of 
Newsweek  wearing  a  knight's  armor,  and 
President  Johnson  signed  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
That  law  set  up  a  federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish auto-safety  standards  and  order  recalls 
of  those  cars  that  failed  to  meet  them. 

Over  the  next  few  years  Nader's  agenda 
of  product  safety  and  greater  corporate  ac- 
countability became  the  nation's  agenda. 
Congress  passed  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 
and  more  than  twenty  other  pieces  of  pro- 
consumer  legislation.  Nader  set  his  Raid- 
ers  loose   with  exposes   of  federal 
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agencies,  and  Congress  created  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Nader  was 
at  his  peak  in  1977  when  he  hosted  Satur- 
day Night  Live  and  lampooned  his  own 
obsessions — "Yvonne  failed  the  nail 
test" — in  a  skit  involving  inflatable  sex 
dolls.  The  curtain  line  was  Nader's  joke, 
"Not  tonight,  I  have  a  yeast  infection." 
As  longtime  Naderite  Mark  Green,  who 
arranged  the  appearance,  recalls,  Nader 
didn't  know  what  that  was. 

Jimmy  Carter  was  president  then,  and 
much  was  made  of  Nader's  closeness  to 
the  Georgian.  He'd  joined  in  on  one  of 
Carter's  softball  games  in  Plains  (as  um- 
pire, naturally).  He'd  even  been  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  presidential  candi- 
date, though  in  retrospect  it  seems  likely 
that  his  Lebanese  background  would  have 
led  the  press  to  raise  the  issue  of  a  Pales- 
tinian homeland.  ("Of  course  they  should 
have  their  own  state,"  Nader  says  over 
strawberries,  then  quickly  hedges  the 
comment.  "But  it's  just  an  opinion.  I 
mean,  they  want  their  state,  the  Ukraini- 
ans want  their  state,  the  Kurds  want  their 
state.  They've  been  there  a  long  time.") 
But  during  the  Carter  years  the  ground 
was  already  shifting.  The  Reagan  revolu- 
tion had  begun,  quietly,  with  Congress 
passing  pro-business  laws. 

"We  caught  the  corporations  in  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  smug,"  Nader 
says.  "Then  they  counterattacked,  they 
got  their  own  think  tanks,  they  got  their 
own  pacs,  they  got  their  own  lobby ists — 
the  counterstrategy  grows  ever  more  so- 
phisticated." 

Nader's  Washington  romance  was 
punctured  in  1978  when  Congress  rejected 
his  idea  for  a  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Nader  threw  a  righteous  tantrum.  One 
congressman  was  the  sort  who  would 
"sell  thalidomide  to  pregnant  women," 
another  "a  bird  of  prey  in  a  three-piece 
suit,"  a  third  "a  disgustingly  repulsive, 
slimy  double-crosser. "  When  Joan  Clay- 
brook,  a  former  Naderite  whose  close 
friendship  with  Nader  prompts  specula- 
tion that  they  are  romantically  involved, 
signed  on  as  a  Department  Gf  Transporta- 
tion executive  and  then  supported  Carter's 
decision  to  delay  mandatory  air  bags  in 
cars,  Nader  seemed  to  lose  control.  He 
berated  Claybrook,  then  released  an  elev- 
en-page single-spaced  open  letter  to  her 
detailing  her  string  of  "broken  prom- 
ises." (Claybi  ok  returned  to  the  fold  in 
'82  to  heav'  i    ist   prominent 

group,  Public  Cuvien.) 
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groups.  Bruce  Wasserstein  went  from  co- 
authoring  a  treatise  for  Nader  on  the  hor- 
rors of  monopoly  business  to  doing  his 
best  as  an  investment  banker,  then  at  First 
Boston,  to  create  more  of  them.  "He  has 
an  inebriation  of  affluence,"  Nader  says 
of  Wasserstein.  "He's  trapped  himself  in 
a  self-created  gold  mine.  So  he  will  not 
develop,  he  won't  grow." 

For  his  part,  Nader  was  portrayed  as  a 
puritanical  worry  wart,  the  reason  we 
were  losing  to  the  Japanese.  "An  optimis- 
tic society  wearies  of  his  endless  discon- 
tents," Newsweek  said.  Former  Connecti- 
cut senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  who'd 
convened  the  hearings  on  G.M.'s  sur- 
veillance, called  Nader  "the  national 
scold."  How  could  you  be  an  American 
consumer  advocate  if  you  deplored  high 
heels  and  raged  about  the  health  hazards 
of  hot  dogs? 

Nader's  very  being  seemed  under  at- 
tack. At  the  height  of  the  Reagan  era,  he 
developed  a  nerve  condition  called  Bell's 
palsy  that  froze  one  side  of  his  face.  Said 
to  be  stress-related  and  temporary,  it  hung 
on  persistently.  One  cruel  irony  was  that 
the  neuritis  caused  Nader  to  shed  tears  in- 
voluntarily. He  took  to  wearing  sunglass- 
es even  indoors. 

The  affliction  came  at  his  lowest  mo- 
ment, when  his  older  brother,  Shafeek, 
with  whom  he  shared  a  home  and  to 
whom  he  was  closer  than  anyone  in  the 
world,  was  dying  of  prostate  cancer. 
When  I  ask  Nader  about  his  sorrows  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  his  office,  he  does  his  twitch- 
and-squirm  routine.  First  he  pulls  me  out 
to  a  couch  in  the  hall  so  that  no  one  can 
hear  us.  Then  he  attributes  his  low  state  in 
1986  to  "the  attack  on  victims'  rights"  as 
well  as  to  his  brother's  death. 

But  friends  say  Nader  was  transformed 
by  the  loss  of  his  brother.  "He  said  to  me, 
'I  just  don't  understand  why  someone  so 
good  would  have  to  suffer  so  much  pain. 
Nothing  good  comes  from  that,'  "  former 
Nader  staffer  Sheila  Harty  says.  "I  said, 
'I  see  a  lot  that's  come  from  that.  Your 
heart  has  broken  open  and  you've  become 
more  tender.'  " 

In  the  meantime  other  changes  were 
afoot.  The  classic  Nader  action  had  been  a 
mind-numbing  five-hundred-page  report 
on  an  agency  of  the  federal  government; 
the  volume  was  targeted  at  a  tiny  but  cru- 
cial readership  in  legislative  offices  and  at 
newspapers,  and  the  result  would  be  new 
laws,  usually  governing  a  health  or  safety 
problem.  Today,  the  characteristic  Nader 
stance  is  contemporary  populist,  with 
some  accusing  him  of  demagoguery.  His 
issues  tend  to  be  economic  ones — say.  the 
51  percent  congressional  pay  raise  Ik- 
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Nader  Raids  Again 

helped  to  defeat  last  year.  Congress  ulti- 
mately passed  a  smaller  pay  hike  for  it- 
self, but  Nader's  opposition  earned  him 
deep  hatred  on  the  Hill.  "He  is  less  loved 
and  more  respected,"  says  Michael  Wald- 
man,  director  of  the  Nader  group  Con- 
gress Watch.  "They  know  that  he's  in 
touch  with  the  public  and  has  an  enor- 
mous personal  following." 

The  former  congressional  favorite 
seems  to  glower  whenever  he  must  spend 
time  inside  government.  He  is  full  of  righ- 
teous venom  for  incumbents,  even  his  al- 
lies ("[Massachusetts  congressman 
Barney  Frank]  is  not  even  going  to  have  a 
close  race,  given  his  disgusting  personal 
behavior"),  and  inveighs  against  the 
Democratic  leadership  for  allowing  the 
S&L  debacle  to  occur. 

Nader's  characteristic  tactic  these  days 
is  that  of  the  protest  politician:  using  his 
lean  image  to  lead  an  uprising  on  talk- 
radio  shows  or  during  one  of  his  regular 
appearances  on  the  tabloid  show  Inside 
Edition.  "We're  doing  the  same  thing  ex- 
cept that  we've  had  a  few  publicized 
breakthroughs,"  he  says.  "Stopping  the 
[congressional]  pay  grab,  California  Prop- 


osition 103,  against  enormous  odds — and 
the  turning  of  the  press  from  inattentive- 
ness  during  the  Reagan  years,  because  we 
were  the  outs  and  the  right  wing  and  the 
deregulators  were  the  ins,  to  us,  because 
some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  deregulation, 
nuclear- weapons-plant  contamination,  the 
HUD  scandal,  and  the  S&Ls  became  more 
apparent.  , 

"But,  you  know,  this  is  a  sophisticated 
explanation.  I  can  have  a  much  simpler 
explanation:  that  in  the  mid-seventies  Abe 
Rosenthal  took  over  The  New  York  Times 
and  cooled  off  what  he  considered  anti- 
business  reporting.  And  once  the  Times 
veered  away  from  reporting  us,  the  net- 
works did.  It  led  the  avoidance. 

"It's  interesting  that  it  was  the  force  of 
talk  radio  and  the  force  of  California  that 
began  the  recovery,"  he  adds. 

Nader  has  seized  the  moment  with  his 
latest  book,  Winning  the  Insurance  Game 
(co-authored  by  Wesley  J.  Smith),  a  call 
to  arms  against  Goliath  corporations.  "In- 
surance-company executives  will  tell  you 
that  this  is  so  much  paranoia,"  the  book 
states,  and  then  sounds  a  theme  of  Na- 
der's career:  "Just  because  you  are  para- 
noid. .  .doesn't  mean  someone  is  not 
really  after  you."  When  the  California 
voters  chose  Proposition   103 — which 


rolled  back  auto-insurance  rates  20  per- 
cent and  set  up  the  post  of  insurance  com- 
missioner to  impose  state  controls — over 
four  other  initiatives  on  the  ballot  two 
years  ago,  a  big  factor  was  Nader.  His 
approval  rating  on  this  issue  was  more 
than  67  percent,  the  envy  of  officehold- 
ers, and  handmade  posters  appeared  even 
on  dusty  ranch  roads,  saying  simply,  NA- 
DER 103. 

Another  sign  of  his  broadening  appeal 
is  Nader's  involvement  with  his  Princeton 
class.  He's  a  director  of  Princeton  Project 
55,  which  calls  on  class  members  to  give 
something  back  by  taking  part  in  civic 
leadership.  The  spirit  of  the  undertaking  is 
the  velvet  politics  of  the  nineties:  nonad- 
versarial,  consensual,  a  group  of  power 
brokers  laying  down  their  swords. 

In  a  gathering  of  his  classmates  on  a 
leafy  green  near  the  hockey  rink  during 
last  June's  commencement  week,  Nader 
moved  about  quietly,  humbly.  If  his  head 
was  bowed,  it  might  as  well  have  been 
with  invisible  laurels;  there  was  a  mood  of 
"Well,  Ralph,  you  were  right  all  along." 

Something  else  happened  at  Princeton 
that  smacks  of  mellowing:  Nader  reached 
into  his  pocket  for  a  bright-red  peppermint 
candy  and  slipped  it  into  his  mouth.  Was 
this  the  same  man  who  has  always  at- 


Spike  &  Co: 
Do  It  A  Cappella 


Spike  Lee  and  Debbie  Allen 
host  a  celebration  of  contempo- 
rary a  cappella  music  with  six 
hot  groups,  including  Take  Six, 
Ladysmith  Black  Mambazo  and 
The  Persuasions. 

October  5 


Miracle  in  Rome 

This  touching  tale  of  a 
father's  attempt  to  have  his 
daughter  canonized  is  the  sec- 
ond in  a  series  of  dramatiza- 
tions of  stories  by  Nobel 
Prize-winner  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez. 

October  12 


Mefistofele 


Samuel  Ramey  sings  the  title 
role  in  Arrigo  Boito's  dazzling 
operatic  retelling  of  Goethe's 
Faust.  Taped  live  at  the  San 
Francisco  Opera. 

October  19 


Dance  in  America: 
Balanchine  in  America 

Two  of  George  Balanchine's 
most  popular  works  are  danced 
by  the  New  York  City  Ballet: 
"Serenade"  and  "Western 
Symphony." 

October  26 
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is  pleased  that  Texaco  has  joined 
Martin  Marietta  as  exclusive  corporate  hinders  of  the  series, 


tacked  the  use  of  red  dyes  in  food — in- 
deed, who's  said  to  have  created  a  scene 
with  a  waiter  over  a  maraschino  cherry? 
Nader  fidgeted.  "I've  had  two  of  those  in 
five  years,"  he  said  flatly  and  not  very 
convincingly. 

Nader's  hatred  of  indulgence  has  al- 
ways been  an  important  element  of  his 
marketing  and  is  a  big  part  of  his  current 
resurgence.  Many  of  his  admirers  com- 
ment, for  example,  on  the  fact  that  Nader 
doesn't  own  a  car.  He's  a  bluenose  who 
even  now  seems  to  recoil  when  an  old 
friend  hugs  him,  who  refers  to  extrava- 
gant car  fins  as  "stylistic  pornography" 
and  sexual  speech  as  "exhibitionism."  At 
times  his  asceticism  has  assumed  the  level 
of  caricature.  In  1983  he  claimed  to  still 
be  wearing  shoes  he  had  bought  during  an 
army  stint  in  1959.  For  years  he  also 
claimed  to  live  in  an  eighty-dollar-a- 
month  rooming  house  with  a  pay  phone 
in  the  hall.  He  was  said  to  disdain  all 
junk  food. 

The  media  project  this  image  of  Nader, 
although  there  are  tears  in  the  scrim.  He 
lives  in  a  private  home.  His  shoes  are 
clearly  of  recent  vintage.  Though  he  often 
denounces  soft  drinks,  reminding  people 
that  there  are  9.5  teaspoons  of  sugar  in  a 
Coke,   friends  tell  of  his  love  for  ice 


am    After  watching  Nader  eat  a  Haa- 
-Dazs  ice-cream  bar  (fed  directly  out 

of  the  package  into  his  mouth  so  that  it 

would  not  touch  his  hands),  I  asked  him 

how  much  sugar  was  in  it. 

"You  wouldn't  want  to  know,"  he 

said. 

It's  10:30  p.m.  when  the  cab  deposits 
Nader,  back  from  a  road  trip,  at  his 
offices  on  the  first  floor  of  a  classical 
limestone  building  near  Dupont  Circle. 
(Nader  doesn't  like  to  give  out  his  ad- 
dress— consumers  send  in  "defective  tail 
pipes  and  artificial  limbs,"  explains  his 
aide  John  Richard.)  He  opens  the  door, 
then  rushes  around  a  flimsy  divider,  past 
an  anti-nuke  poster,  to  turn  on  a  color 
television  set  balanced  atop  a  twenty-five- 
year-old  Frigidaire  that  someone  has 
painted  black.  He  wants  to  see  how  the 
underdog  Portland  Trail  Blazers  are  doing 
against  the  Detroit  Pistons  in  Game  Four 
of  theN.B.A.  finals. 

As  he  defies  Washington,  so  Nader's 
environs  defy  the  somber  architectural 
gravity  of  the  building,  with  its  Roman 
portico,  brass  doors,  sweeping  staircases. 
The  office  looks  like  that  of  a  college 
newspaper,  with  passageways  tunneled 
through  piles  of  papers  and  towering  col- 


lections of  old  reports.  "Earl)  American 
cardboard  box"  is  the  description  ottered 
by  Congress  Watch  head  Waldman  There- 
are  few  computers  in  evidence:  "I'm  a 
skeptic — I  think  it  reduces  the  discipline 
of  the  first  draft  and  the  second  draft," 
says  Nader,  who  prefers  an  Underwood 
manual. 

The  prototypical  Nader  staffer  is  some- 
one who  is  postponing  the  life  of  spouse 
and  children  to  devote  him-  or  herself  to 
Ralph  for  a  couple  of  years,  during  which 
time  phone  calls  at  all  hours  come  to  be 
expected.  Never  married  and  childless, 
Nader  will  admit  some  regret  that  he  nev- 
er had  a  family  of  his  own.  "Yes,"  he 
concedes.  "But  you  can't  have  both  [a 
family  and  a  devotion  to  citizen  action].  I 
don't  believe  in  absentee  fathers." 

Press  him  further  and  Nader  sticks  to 
his  old  black-and-white  distinction  be- 
tween people  who  are  "spouse-core"  and 
those  who  are  "hard-core." 

"What  I  meant  by  spouse-core,"  he 
says,  "was  someone  who  had  to  go  home 
at  six  o'clock  because  his  or  her  spouse 
was  demanding  it,  even  when  the  urgency 
of  the  day  or  issues  would  argue  for  the 
contrary.  So  there  would  be  tension  about 
whether  you  could  go  all  out  on  a  battle  or 
whether  you  had  to  go  home  simply  to 


Hamlet 


Kevin  Kline  plays  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  in  a  modern-dress 
version  of  Shakespeare's  great 
revenge  tragedy.  Kline  also 
directs  this  New  York  Shake- 
speare  Festival  production. 
November  2 


Dance  in  America: 
Bob  Fosse-Steam  Heat 

A  profile  of  one  of  Broadway 
and  Hollywood's  most  influen- 
tial director/choreographers 

November  9 


Sir  Norbert  Smith: 
A  Life 

The  imaginary  British 
thespian,  Sir  Norbert  Smith,  is 
profiled  in  this  delightful  spoof 
of  the  "respectful  television 
biography." 

November  16 
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Harry  Connick,  Jr. 
in  Concert 

The  22-year  old  singer,  pia- 
nist and  composer  performs  a 
concert  of  new  compositions 
and  jazz  standards  with  his 
big  band. 

November  23 


Friday  nights  at  9  p.*n.  on  PBS 

Stay  tuned  for  more  Great  Performances  thru  April. 

Consult  local  listings  for  the  channel  in  your  area.  All  times  Eastern. 

Now  in  its  18th  season,  Grf?*  rmces  *s  a  national  presentation  of  Thirtccn/WNET  New  York. 
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The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Public  Television  Stations. 


Nader  Raids  Again 

engage  in  a  redundant  relationship  with 
someone  who  you're  clearly  going  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  with  in  future  years." 
Nader  begins  laughing  heartily.  "It's  not 
like,  ha,  it's  not  like  there  are  critical 
things  going  on  at  home;  it's  just  the  same 
old  redundant  routines,  and  there  are 
times  when  you're  in  a  battle  with  I.T.T. 
or  Exxon  or  legislation  in  Congress 
when  you  have  to  have  open  throttle, 
where  you  can't  tolerate  that  kind  of,  uh, 
indulgence." 

Just  the  same,  it  becomes  clear  that  Na- 
der's work  life  has  a  decidedly  domestic 
flavor.  "Hey,  Joe,  come  help  the  Trail 
Blazers,  will  you?"  he  calls  out.  "Look 
at —  Look!  Look!  No  way  they're  going 
to  win,  Joe!  Hey,  Joe!" 

Joseph  Belluck,  an  administrative  assis- 
tant, finally  comes  into  the  room. 

"It's  terrible,"  Nader  tells  him.  "See, 
they  stole  the  ball  and  then  Isiah  Thomas 
re-stole  it,  went  right  down  and  scored! 
See!  Look!  See!  That's  what's  been  hap- 
pening! Now.  Watch!  Watch!  Watch!" 

When  his  employees  do  attempt  to  es- 
tablish real  and  immediate  families,  Nader 
sometimes  has  intense  rivalries  with  them. 
Alums  remember  the  time  one  told  him 
that  his  wife  asked  that  Nader  not  call  af- 
ter eleven  o'clock — and  then  got  calls 
night  after  night  at  precisely  10:59  in 
which  the  boss  launched  into  detailed  dis- 
cussions of  issues. 

Nader's  fatherly  control  is  also  evident 
in  money  matters.  The  son  of  a  restaura- 
teur in  the  small  town  of  Winsted,  Con- 
necticut (his  parents  still  live  there), 
Nader  tyrannizes  his  staff  over  petty 
sums,  once  buttonholing  an  aide  about  the 
purchase  of  a  box  of  staples  a  month  after 
the  last  box,  another  time  suggesting  that 
staffers  stand  on  one  leg  while  making 
long-distance  calls  so  they  wouldn't  stay 
on  too  long,  and  so  forth.  Sheila  Harty, 
who  is  now  an  editor  employed  by  the 
federal  government,  says  that  paying  peo- 
ple as  little  as  Nader  does  is  not  so  much 
an  issue  of  what  he  can  afford  as  it  is  a 
test.  "I  started  at  $6,000  [in  1975],"  she 
says.  "Nader  purposefully  pays  these  low 
salaries.  If  you  want  to  empathize  with  the 
poor,  then  you  need  to  live  their  life-style. 
You  understood  that  economic  injustice  is 
the  umbrella  for  almost  all  his  issues.  Low 
salaries  were  a  shibboleth.  It  screened  out 
people  with  the  wrong  motivations." 

Not  that  these  are  necessarily  lasting 
lessons:  the  typical  Nader  employee  is 
headed  for  a  professional  career.  The 
economies  are  also  ren     kable  given  how 
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much  Nader  takes  in.  His  speaking  fees 
add  up  to  a  quarter-million  a  year,  he 
says.  Meanwhile,  he  is  not  above  mini- 
scams  such  as  using  an  appearance  on  the 
Phil  Donahue  show  to  promote  a  ten-dol- 
lar book  called  Being  Beautiful  and  give 
out  a  P.O. -box  address  for  orders — all 
this  before  the  book  is  even  printed,  so 
that  he  can  adjust  the  pressrun  to  the  num- 
ber of  orders.  The  book  itself  is  second- 
hand goods:  a  3-page  introduction  by 
Nader  on  the  "private  government"  that 
controls  our  definition  of  beauty,  followed 
by  220  pages  of  articles  and  reports  photo- 
copied from  other  publications. 

Controversy  also  surrounds  Nader's 
fierce  opposition  to  congressional  efforts 
to  revise  the  tort  system,  which  currently 
allows  lawyers  to  profit  handsomely  from 
product-liability  suits  they  bring  against 
corporations  on  behalf  of  consumers. 
Some  critics  have  charged  that  Nader 
serves  as  a  front  man  for  the  trial  lawyers, 
and  even  receives  contributions  from 
them.  He  maintains  that  any  such  support 
is  negligible.  He  goes  on,  "The  rights  of 
injured  people  are  under  attack.  You  draw 
on  trial  lawyers  to  protect  them;  it  would 
be  nice  for  every  human  right  to  have  a 
vested  interest  [behind  it]." 

Nader's  financial  dealings  have  fre- 
quently generated  speculation  that  he's 
got  a  lot  socked  away. 

"He  may  or  may  not  have  a  fair  amount 
of  money.  It's  not  that  he's  spending  on 
himself — he  spends  all  his  money  on  pub- 
lic-interest stuff.  But  he  has  savings,  I'm 
sure,"  says  William  B.  Schultz,  a  long- 
time lawyer  for  Public  Citizen  who  now 
works  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Ask  Nader  about  wealth  and  he  dances 
around  the  matter.  "A  rich  guy's  a  person 
who  spends  a  lot  on  himself.  I  don't  own 
a  car,  I  don't  own  any  property.  Anything 
I  have  is  dedicated  to  future  and  present 
projects.  I  plan  out  ten  years  in  advance 
what  we're  going  to  do." 

"When  you  die  will  there  be  great 
wealth  reported  in  your  estate?" 

"Everything  I  have  left  goes  to  certain 
causes." 

A  similar  sense  of  secrecy  surrounds 
Nader's  address.  The  night  after  the  Trail 
Blazers  game,  I'm  with  him  till  he  closes 
his  offices.  He  makes  a  point  of  walking 
me  to  a  nearby  hotel ,  right  up  to  the  regis- 
tration desk.  He  leaves  me  there,  but  a 
minute  later  his  head  pops  back  through 
the  lobby  doors.  "Ask  for  the  corporate 
rate,"  he  calls  out  with  a  laugh. 

The  return  visit  might  be  a  cute  joke, 
but  ir  doesn't  feel  like  one.  According  to 
legend  and  personal  testimony,  few  staff- 
ers  learn   Nader's   address  or  even   his 


phone  number.  News  accounts  have  said 
that  when  he  gets  a  lift  he  insists  on  being 
dropped  off  at  Florida  and  Connecticut 
avenues.  The  motivation  for  the  abrupt  re- 
turn seems  transparent:  Nader  was  making 
sure  I  didn't  follow  him  home. 

A  day  or  so  before  he  left  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  mid-June  to  talk  ideas  with 
the  Russians  ("They  don't  have  enough 
problems?"  said  former  Naderite  Frances 
Zwenig),  Ralph  Nader  called  in  excite- 
ment to  describe  the  outcome  of  the  bas- 
ketball play-off  the  night  before,  then 
urged  me  to  come  meet  someone. 

It  turned  out  Nader  had  spent  all  that 
morning  in  vigorous  discussion  with  an 
unlikely  opposite:  a  fortyish  woman  with 
fashionably  scraggly  hair  and  a  volup- 
tuous figure.  She  had  on  black  tights  and  a 
black  smocklike  shirt  open  to  her  cleav- 
age. Down  the  bodice  were  embroidered 
in  white  a  dozen  animal  icons  and  the 
word  FREEDOM. 

It  was  Anita  Roddick,  the  founder  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  hugely  successful 
Body  Shop,  which  sells  hair  and  skin 
products  with  an  environmental/political 
spin  around  the  world.  Her  business  is  a 
prototypical  nineties  marriage  of  good 
capitalism  ("We're  the  highest-rated 
share  on  the  [London]  stock  market,"  she 
claimed)  with  good  anti-corporate  morals 
("The  cosmetic  industry  is  bloating  the 
lips,  and  it's  quite  an  obscene  sport"), 
and  Roddick  knows  she  can  bottle  and  sell 
Ralph  Nader's  ideas.  That's  why  she'd 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  Center  for  Study 
of  Responsive  Law  to  debrief  the  monk- 
like visionary  on  the  state  of  the  planet. 

"I  can  take  his  notions  and  make  them 
sexy,"  she  said. 

Nader  wasn't  altogether  clear  on  what 
Roddick  sells,  but  he  knows  a  fresh  ear 
for  ideas.  He  couldn't  shut  up.  He  began 
gesticulating,  began  moving  his  head  in 
the  jerky  but  focused  Kabuki  of  high  ar- 
gument. 

They  made  an  odd  couple,  but  a  perfect 
one,  too,  a  sign  that  Nader  has  re-arrived. 
Roddick's  millennium  model  of  sexy  pro- 
gressivism  is  enchanted  with  Nader's  six- 
ties-era hard-bitten  purpose.  Stonewashed 
cotton  meets  gabardine  and  gets  along 
fine.  Macintosh  meets  Underwood  and 
they  turn  out  to  have  compatible  systems. 

Roddick  rocked  back  in  her  chair,  hold- 
ing her  leg  in  her  lap,  as  Nader  wandered 
around  the  room  at  her  aide's  Bide  on  an 
extended  riff  about  how  corporations  prey 
on  the  primordial  power  of  the  aesthetic 
impulse  in  people. 

"After  survival  the  aesthetic  impulse  is 
the  most  cardinal  impulse,"  he  said.  "I've 
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Nader  Raids  Again 

tested  it  with  hundreds  of  students.  I  said, 
'You've  got  power,  greed,  lust,  all  the 
drives  throughout  literature;  well,  the  aes- 
thetic drive  is  by  far  the  most  powerful.'  I 
asked  them,  if  you  gave  them  $3  million 
and  in  return  they  had  to  agree  to  a  three- 
inch  extension,  permanently,  of  their 
nose — no  other  function  impaired — would 
they  do  it?" 

"Of  course  not,"   Roddick  said, 
charmed. 


"No  one  raises  their  hand.  One  guy 
may  as  a  joke,  the  class  funnyman.  The 
reason  is  not  vanity.  There  are  very  seri- 
ous sanctions  on  people  who  have  three- 
inch,  four-inch  noses.  They  don't  get 
jobs,  people  veer  away  from  them,  they 
get  called  names. 

"So  it  becomes  a  form  of  control.  You 
have  commercialized  control  and  manipu- 
lation of  what  is  considered  beautiful ..." 

Roddick  nodded,  then  squinted  at  Na- 
der as  he  conferred  with  her  publicist. 

"I  was  told  he  only  wore  black,  so  I 
had  imagined  him  being  dressed  like  Ya- 


mamoto,"  she  mused.  "When  in  reality 
he's  as  straight  as  any  businessperson." 

Her  eyes  narrowed.  "But  I  understand 
he's  changing.  I  was  told,  'He'll  be 
dressed  in  black  and  he'll  be  heavy.'  And 
he  was  not  dressed  in  black,  and  he  was 
light." 

"What  would  you  do  to  change  him 
further?" 

Roddick  glanced  at  Nader.  A  devilish 
smile  played  at  the  edges  of  her  mouth. 

"Grow  the  hair." 

Ralph  Nader  heard  that.  He  spun 
around  in  a  panic.  □ 


Rushing  Rivers 


(Continued  from  page  218)  few  minutes 
of  tense  discussion,  Rivers  burst  into 
tears.  "I'm  in  such  a  rush  to  get  this  done 
and  get  into  this  apartment,"  she  said  an- 
grily, crying  into  her  hands.  "I've  sold 
my  house.  And  I'm  rootless.  And  I'm 
emotional  because  I  am  rootless  and  my 
daughter  is  rootless.  My  husband  is  dead, 
and  I  just  want  to  get  into  my  apartment, 
and  I  want  my  staircase.  And  I'm  asking 
you  all  to  understand."  If  anyone  had  said 
something  wrong  at  that  moment,  Joan 
Rivers  probably  would  have  shattered  into 
a  million  pieces. 

Two  years  and  $5  million  later,  she  is 
finally  rooted,  walking  with  her  head  up, 
larger  than  life  again,  living  in  her  "total 
fantasy" — the  top  floor  of  a  landmark 
white-stone  mansion  just  off  Fifth  Avenue 
on  the  Upper  East  Side.  And  it  is  a  sight 
to  behold.  The  windows  are  twenty-two 
feet  high,  the  ceilings  much  higher.  With 
all  the  original  moldings  and  columns  in- 
tact, the  living  room — the  ballroom — is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  eighteenth-century 
French  and  English  furniture,  and  would 
look  right  at  home  in  a  sprawling  Europe- 
an palace.  Mile-long  silk-damask  draper- 
ies hang  at  the  windows,  and  a  huge 
Aubusson  rug  covers  the  floor.  On  the 
walls,  a  few  pieces  of  art:  Vuillard,  Mil- 
ton Avery,  van  Dongen.  In  one  corner,  a 
baby  grand  piano  covered  with  framed 
pictures — Nancy  Reagan,  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor and  George  Hamilton,  Dudley  Moore, 
Roddy  McDowall,  Allan  Carr  and  Jackie 
Collins,  Vincent  Price  and  Coral  Browne, 
Dustin  Hoffman,  George  Bush.  ("There's 
only  four  dead  people  on  this  piano," 
Rivers  said  one  day.  "Not  bad  at  this 
age.")  Off  the  ballroom  are  a  library 
filled  with  handsome  brown  leather  furni- 
ture and  shelves  of  books  (she  is  a  vora- 
cious reader)  and  a  small  dining  room 
with  seating  for  eight  and  a  view  of  the 
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Central  Park  South  skyline.  Up  a  flight  of 
stairs  is  the  bedroom,  with  a  huge  canopy 
bed,  a  projection-screen  television,  and  a 
"California"  bathroom — "the  only  thing 
I  brought  back  from  California" — loaded 
with  pink  marble.  Usually  hovering 
around  is  Kamilla,  the  live-in  maid,  who 
has  quarters  up  a  hidden  stairwell.  Rivers 
also  bought  the  apartment  below  her,  and 
has  turned  it  into  a  home  for  her  daughter 
when  she's  in  town.  "It's  totally  impracti- 
cal," she  says  of  the  space,  "but  I  figure 
at  my  age  I'm  allowed  to  have  a  folly.  My 
bills  are  paid,  my  daughter's  educated, 
and  when  Melissa  has  children  and  comes 
to  visit,  they  can  say,  'Granny's  nuts.'  ' 

Only  after  I  had  spent  time  with  Joan 
Rivers  in  her  apartment  did  the  true  para- 
dox of  her  existence  become  apparent. 
This  is  where  the  brash  comedian  indulges 
in  her  obsession  with  beautiful,  elegant 
things.  Where  she  gardens  quietly  on  her 
two  lush,  green  terraces.  Where  she 
throws  small,  intimate  dinner  parties  and 
invites  such  New  York  society  fixtures  as 
Robert  and  Blaine  Trump  and  Leonard 
and  Allison  Stern.  Where  Kamilla  pre- 
pares fancy  five-course  meals,  and  the 
butler,  Robert,  serves  them  from  soup  to 
nuts  and  brings  silver  finger  bowls  filled 
with  tepid  water  and  rose  petals  when  din- 
ner is  over. 

"All  of  my  life,"  says  Rivers,  "I  was 
trying  to  please  somebody  else.  I  had  a 
wonderful  home  in  L.A.,  a  very,  very 
pretty  house.  But  it  was  really  very  much 
what  Edgar  wanted.  Very  English."  Riv- 
ers's  taste  for  things  old  and  beautiful 
seems  to  stem  from  a  fascination  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  period  about  which 
there  are  many  books  in  her  library.  "I 
would  love  to  lecture  on  the  eighteenth 
century  at  colleges,"  she  once  told  a  re- 
porter, adding,  "with  i  makeup  man  at 
my   side  at  all  times,   of  course  "    Her 


friend  Tom  Corcoran,  who  used  to  be 
Carol  Burnett's  manager,  says,  "Joan  has 
an  incredible  eye  for  beauty.  This  is  not 
really  a  'decorated'  house.  She  has  an 
eye.  She  reads  every  auction  catalogue 
that  comes  out.  And  she  knows  her 
stuff."  Amid  all  the  period  grandeur  are 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  queen  in  resi- 
dence. On  a  small  antique  footstool  in  the 
library,  for  example,  is  a  needlepoint 
cushion  that  reads:  fashion  knows  no 
PAIN.  GLAMOUR  HAS  NO  ALARM  CLOCK. 

"This  house  is  her  life,"  says  Corco- 
ran. "And  she  lives  to  perfection.  To  me, 
when  people  ask,  'What's  Joan  like?'  I 
say,  'Joan's  like  a  healthy  Sybil.'  There's 
the  Vegas  face.  And  then  there's  the  face 
in  this  apartment,  which  is  a  whole  differ- 
ent thing,  with  the  finger  bowls  and  the 
shit  that  goes  on  here.  It's  all  real.  It's  not 
pretentious."  Some  would  disagree.  "If 
Joan  has  any  real  faults,"  says  gossip  col- 
umnist Liz  Smith,  "it's  that  she's  a  little 
more  pretentious  than  she  needs  to  be. 
She  dresses  up  when  she  could  dress 
down.  And  to  have  dinner  at  her  house  is 
a  very  sort  of  intimidating  experience.  I 
wonder  why  she  does  that?  She  doesn't 
need  any  of  those  trappings.  She  could  net 
down  a  little  bit  more  and  have  more 
fun."  Rivers  makes  no  apologies:  "I  want 
to  live  like  Marie  Antoinette,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to.  If  you  don't  like  it,  don't  come 
over  and  don't  eat  my  croissant." 

Rivers's  friend  Roddy  McDowall  ex- 
plains the  confusion.  "One  of  the  things 
that  made  her  success  so  potent,"  he  sa\  s. 
"is  that  she  is  so  diminutive  and  so  deli 
cate.  And  that  her  drive  is  so  forceful  and 
her  opinions  so  acetylene  She's  a  contra 
diction  in  terms,  because  her  bawdmess  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  her  elegance  Ami 
that  mix  has  always  been  a  problem  l«u 
people  to  deal  with.  She  appears  to  In- 
hard,    tough,    relentless,    acquisitive,    a 
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The  party  was  alive  with  rumors.  Cheryl  had  to  find  out  the  truth. 
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To  be  cont'd. 


Rushing  Rivers 

man-eater — all  the  things  that  she  really 
isn't  in  life.  That's  why  I  think  it's  always 
such  a  shock  for  people  to  really  get  to 
know  her." 

In  a  book  of  celebrity  portraits  by 
Roddy  McDowall  called  Double  Exposure 
Take  Two,  Neil  Simon  wrote  this  about 
Joan  Rivers:  "We  don't  care  to  see  nor 
they  to  reveal  the  grimmer,  darker  aspects 
of  [comics']  lives.  This  is  fun  time,  folks. 
But  I've  always  suspected,  the  deeper  the 
personal  pain,  the  richer  the  vein  of  hu- 
mor, because  it's  born  of  humanity  and 
not  of  pleasantry.  Joan  Rivers  has  always 
epitomized  that  sort  of  funny  'man,'  espe- 
cially since  she's  a  funny  woman;  an  ex- 
traordinarily funny  woman  at  a  man's 
game.  Her  jokes  are  mostly  self  deprecat- 
ing. She  not  only  wears  her  heart  on  her 
sleeve,  she  passes  it  out  to  the  audience 
for  personal  inspection.  Listening  to  her 
patter  and  watching  her  face  is  like  seeing 
an  X  ray  of  her  psyche." 

I  isten  to  me!"  yells  Joan  Rivers, 
I  J  who  is  running  around  onstage  in  a 
blue  sequined  Bob  Mackie  gown  in  front 
of  a  sold-out  audience  at  Caesars  in  Atlan- 
tic City.  "Any  woman  who  gets  into  bed 
with  a  man — unless  you  get  a  piece  of 
jewelry,  you're  a  fool!  Unless  you're  a 
pig,  and  then  you  take  anything.  If  you 
don't  get  a  ring  and  you  get  into  bed, 
you're  a  fool,  a  fool,  a  fool!  And  then  if 
he  wants  it  back,  swallow  the  stone.  You 
give  nothing  back!  No  man  will  look 
through  shit  for  a  diamond.  Barbara  Bush 
told  me  that,  and  I  totally  agree." 

Joan  Rivers's  "Vegas  face" — the  ce- 
lebrity-insulting, self-deprecating  scream- 
er ("Even  /  wouldn't  have  her  for 
dinner,"  she  says) — didn't  really  begin  to 
develop  till  her  early  twenties.  Joan  Mo- 
linsky  grew  up  in  Brooklyn  and  Larch- 
mont,  the  daughter  of  a  doctor,  and 
studied  anthropology  and  English  at  Bar- 
nard. She  worked  briefly  in  publicity  at 
Lord  &  Taylor,  and  was  married  briefly  to 
a  man  named  James  Sanger.  "The  only 
good  thing  to  come  from  that  marriage," 
she  says,  half  kidding,  "was  that  I  got  to 
keep  the  ring."  Free  from  her  parents  and 
a  wrong  marriage,  the  young  Joan 
"burned"  to  be  a  serious  actress,  and  af- 
ter months  of  auditioning  landed  a  couple 
of  Off  Broadway  plays,  eventually  getting 
noticed  by  an  agent  who  told  her  she 
should  be  a  comedian.  "I  stole  my  materi- 
al right  off  of  TV,"  she  says,  and  started 
performing  in  strip  joints,  billed  for  a 
while  as  "Pepper  January,  Comedy  with 
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Spice."  Except  for  a  nine-month  stint  as 
"the  queen"  of  Second  City  in  Chicago  in 
1960,  Rivers  spent  seven  years  struggling 
to  make  her  way  in  the  coffee-house/caba- 
ret scene  in  Greenwich  Village.  "Finally, 
in  1965,  I  was  promised  a  shot  on  The 
Tonight  Show,"  she  says.  "Six  times  I 
showed  up  and  six  times  they  said  no.  Fi- 
nally, the  seventh  time,  they  said,  'You're  • 
on.'  I  only  had  a  few  minutes  at  the  end  of 
the  show,  but  Johnny  told  me  in  front  of 
the  whole  country  that  I  was  funny,  and 
that  I  was  going  to  be  a  star." 

That  same  year,  she  met  and  married 
Edgar  Rosenberg,  a  media  executive,  and 
in  1969  they  had  Melissa.  Through  the 
seventies,  her  career  crept  slowly  upward: 
she  wrote  a  book,  an  ABC  TV  movie,  a 
Broadway  play  (Fun  City,  which  she 
starred  in),  and  wrote  and  directed  a  fea- 
ture Film  (Rabbit  Test,  starring  a  young 
Billy  Crystal).  All  the  while  she  guest- 
hosted  for  Johnny  Carson,  and  in  1983 
she  was  named  permanent  guest  host;  that 
same  year  she  signed  a  seven-year,  multi- 
million-dollar contract  with  Caesars,  the 
largest  ever  awarded  a  casino  performer  at 
that  time.  But,  as  Rivers  tells  it,  The  To- 
night Show  started  to  take  her  for  granted. 
"At  one  point  they  made  up  a  list  of  ten 
possible  replacements  for  Carson  if  he 
ever  died,"  she  says,  "and  I  was  not  on 
the  list."  By  then  Edgar  had  heard  that 
Rupert  Murdoch  was  starting  up  a  new 
network,  Fox,  so  the  Rosenbergs'  lawyer 
asked  the  producers  if  the  company  would 
be  interested  in  Joan.  "Interested?"  she 
says.  "They  skateboarded  over,  and  my 
lawyer  hadn't  hung  up  yet."  Fox  offered 
Rivers  her  own  show,  with  a  three-year, 
$15  million  contract.  She  went  on  the  air 
in  October  1986.  In  May  1987  she  was 
fired.  Get  her  going  and  Rivers  will 
launch  into  a  lengthy  tirade  about  Fox  and 
its  chairman,  Barry  Diller.  About  how  she 
was  "the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
that  network."  About  how  she  "legiti- 
mized" them.  About  how  her  ratings — 
considering  that  Fox  wasn't  on  any 
"real"  stations  and  that  you  "couldn't 
find  the  show  on  the  dial" — were  great. 
And  about  how  "no  one  ever  filled  that 
space  and  got  the  numbers  I  got.  They 
ended  up  giving  that  time  slot  back  to  the 
affiliates,"  she  says,  her  voice  still,  after 
all  this  time,  betraying  a  sense  of  anger. 

"There  was  no  honeymoon,"  she  says. 
"It  was  ugly  from  day  one.  We  were  deal- 
ing through  lawyers  the  minute  the  show 
went  on  the  air.  I  was  getting  mixed  sig- 
nals. They  signed  me  and  told  me  to  be 
outrageous:  'Go  as  far  as  you  can.'  I  don't 
know  who  went  to  what  part>.  but  some- 
body must  have  said  to  them,  'Well,  she's 


too  outrageous!'  And  suddenly  they  want 
me  to  be  Barbara  Walters  and  be  piss-ele- 
gant. That's  not  what  I  am.  I  know  who 
my  people  are.  They're  Jersey  people. 
They  work  for  a  living  and  collect  a  pay- 
check with  deductions  every  week.  The 
first  time  I  said  'shit'  onstage,  one  of 
Barry's  assistants  started  screaming  at  me. 
The  people  that  were  smart  I  never  got  to 
deal  with.  I  couldn't  get  through  to  Bar- 
ry" 

At  a  book  party  this  past  August,  Riv- 
ers and  Diller  were  in  the  same  room  for 
the  first  time  in  months.  They  managed  to 
mingle  in  separate  orbits  until  the  end  of 
the  evening,  when  they  found  themselves 
leaving  at  the  same  time.  I  asked  Diller  if 
I  could  call  him  for  a  comment  on  Riv- 
ers's accusations.  He  said  he  was  leaving 
the  country  on  vacation  and  turned  away. 
As  they  stood  near  each  other  on  the  street 
waiting  for  their  limos,  Diller  turned  to 
Rivers  and  grinned  almost  mischievously. 

Rivers  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  as-yet-unnamed  follow-up  to  her 
best-selling  1986  autobiography,  Enter 
Talking,  which  will  be  out  next  year. 
Culled  from  her  diaries,  which  she  keeps 
meticulously,  the  book  will  go  into  great 
detail,  she  promises,  about  "the  Carson 
years,  leaving  them,  the  Fox  wooing,  the 
Fox  firing,  and  Edgar's  breakdown  and 
his  suicide.  I'm  trying  to  be  so  fair.  I  look 
back  in  retrospect,  and,  yes,  if  I  had  been 
Barry  Diller's  friend,  I'd  still  be  on  the 
air.  If  he  had  just  put  out  a  hand.  But 
Barry's  mind  was  so  poisoned  by  other 
people.  It  really  wasn't  only  Barry  Diller; 
it  was  others.  And  names  will  be  named." 

To  see  Joan  Rivers  at  work  in  her  rent- 
ed office  space  in  the  CBS  studios  on 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street  is  to  wonder 
how  the  Fox  staff  could  not  have  liked 
her.  Perhaps  she  learned  a  lesson  from  be- 
ing fired,  and  has  humbled  herself.  Or 
perhaps  all  the  rumors  that  Edgar  Rosen- 
berg, her  manager  and  executive  producer 
on  The  Late  Show,  was  impossible  to 
work  with  were  true.  Stuart  Krasnow,  a 
twenty-eight-year-old  segment  producer 
on  the  new  show,  told  me,  "I  was  reading 
Outfoxed,  by  Alex  Ben  Block,  and  this 
chapter  in  the  book  about  Fox,  and  I  am, 
like,  crying.  Knowing  her  now,  and  ski- 
ing what  they  put  her  through,  they  just 
didn't  know  what  they  were  doing,  and 
how  that  affected  her.  Someone  who 
worked  so  hard  to  get  where  she  was.  It 
was  heartbreaking.  I  know  the  kind  ol 
worker  she  is,  and  I  know  who  was  right 
in  that  story."  Krasnow.  who  worked  at 
CNN  for  four  years,  then  ;is  ;i  produce!  .m 
CBS  News  lor  two  years,  canu-  "from  ,i 
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very  prestigious  job"  booking  talent  on 
Late  Night  with  David  Letterman  to  "a 
job  that  was  a  risk.  I  really  believe  in  her. 
This  is  the  only  job  I've  had  where  I'm 
staying  because  of  the  talent." 

Thirty-three-year-old  Amy  Rosenblum 
had  been  at  CBS  Morning  News  eight 
years  when  she  heard  that  Joan  Rivers  was 
getting  her  own  talk  show.  "Now,  that's 
the  one  thing  I  would  leave  this  job  for," 
she  said.  She's  now  Rivers's  senior  seg- 
ment producer.  '  'Joan  is  the  smartest  per- 
son I've  ever  worked  with,"  she  says. 

Bill  Reardin,  the  executive  in  charge  of 
production,  says,  "I  was  prepared  not  to 
like  her.  I  thought  she  was  probably  very 
brash  as  a  person.  And  then  I  found  out 
that  she's  this  sweet  little  lady  who  has  the 
other  side  to  her."  Marlaine  Selip,  forty- 
two,  who  left  Donahue  after  seven  years 
to  produce  for  Rivers,  says,  "It's  like 
she's  twenty  in  her  perspective.  And  she's 
got  a  much  broader  base  than  Phil  does." 

When  I  tell  Kenneth  Battelle,  Manhat- 
tan's legendary  society  hairdresser  and 
one  of  Rivers's  closest  friends,  about  the 
staff's  remarks,  he  says,  "So  why  does 
she  think  they  hate  her?  She  tells  me  all 
the  time  that  they  don't  like  her." 

"I  told  her  that  she's  got  to  be  firm," 
Tom  Corcoran  says.  "She's  the  star — it's 
her  face  out  there.  See,  Edgar  used  to  do 
all  that.  She's  never  had  to  do  it.  And  now 
it  makes  her  feel  like  they  hate  her." 

One  Monday  morning,  in  a  seven 
o'clock  meeting  to  go  over  scripts  for  the 
day's  show — a  show  with  a  lineup  of 
guests  that  no  one  seemed  particularly  ex- 
cited about — there  was  surprising  energy. 
The  first  segment  was  part  of  a  weeklong 
series  about  pets,  and  that  day's  guests 
were  three  women — including  actress 
Fran  Drescher — and  their  lapdogs.  In  the 
middle  of  brainstorming  questions  for  the 
women,  Joan  looked  up  over  the  top  of 
her  little-old-lady  glasses  and  said,  "This 
weekend  Kenneth  said  to  me,  'You  know, 
we  know  more  than  we  wish  to  about  your 
little  dog.'  'vThen  she  suggested  a  ques- 
tion: "Whatvif  I  say,  'Ten  million  in  cash 
right  now  for  your  dog.  She'll  live  happily 
and  healthily,  but  you'll  never  see  her 
again.'  What  was  that  statistic  in  USA  To- 
day? They  asked  people,  if  they  were  of- 
fered $1  million  for  their  dog,  would  they 
throw  him  over  a  cliff,  and  70  percent  said 
yes."  She  looks  over  at  Spike,  who  is 
curled  up  on  the  couch,  oblivious.  "Can 
you  imagine?  You  walk  down  the 
street.  .  .  'Hey!  A  million  bucks  for  your 
dog!'  "  Rivers  pretends  to  throw  a  dog 
out  the  window.  "So  long,  Fido!" 

After  the  show,  Rivers  and  a  bunch  of 
staffers  are  hanging  out  in  her  dressing 
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room,  munching  donuts  and  gabbing, 
when  one  of  them  holds  up  Esquire  maga- 
zine and  says,  "Did  you  see  this  story 
about  the  man  who  couldn't  read?  He 
graduated  from  college,  taught  school  for 
eighteen  years,  and  became  a  millionaire 
in  real  estate,  and  he  couldn't  read  a 
word.  Bluffed  his  way  through  life.  We 
should  try  and  get  him  on  the  show." 

Rivers  says  without  a  pause,  "Let's 
send  him  a  letter." 

Joan  Rivers's  relationship  with  Tom 
Corcoran  and  Kenneth  Battelle  obvi- 
ously fills  some  deep  void.  They  are,  in 
many  ways,  the  collective  man  in  her  life. 
She  spends  time  with  both  of  them,  usual- 
ly separately,  running  around  New  York 
in  limos,  playing  tricks  on  strangers  in  el- 
evators, going  out  to  parties  or  to  dinner. 
They  often  accompany  Rivers  on  her  con- 
stant trips  to  Atlantic  City  and  Las  Vegas, 
keeping  her  company  and,  more  impor- 
tant, keeping  her  laughing.  Because 
that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  her  life:  laugh- 
ter. In  a  way,  Battelle  and  Corcoran 
seem  to  want  to  protect  Rivers,  the  way 
Edgar  did. 

Joan  Rivers's  relationship  with  Edgar 
Rosenberg  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
bit  odd.  He  was  her  husband,  her  manag- 
er, and,  says  one  friend,  "for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  her  surrogate  father." 

"He  was  my  best  friend,"  says  Rivers. 
"I  really  was  halved  when  he  killed  him- 
self. That's  why  I  was  so  lost  for  so  long 
afterward.  While  we  were  married,  I  nev- 
«er  even  read  a  contract.  I  never  had  to 
worry  about  certain  aspects  of  my  life.  He 
did  the  business  end.  Totally.  For  twenty- 
two  years  I  didn't  know  where  my  bank 
was.  I  knew  nothing.  Because  I  trusted 
him  totally." 

"I  respected  Edgar,"  says  Corcoran, 
who,  along  with  Roddy  McDowall  and 
Vincent  Price,  gave  a  eulogy  at  the  me- 
morial service.  "I  respected  the  way  he 
gave  up  his  life  for  her.  He  did  it  for 
her." 

"The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
Joan  is  that  Edgar  died,"  says  an  acquain- 
tance. "I  don't  care  how  much  she  thinks 
he  did  for  her  career  and  all  that,  he  was 
holding  her  back  in  a  funny  way.  I 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  the  whole 
failure  of  her  thing  with  Fox  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  him,  and  he  knew  that.  He  was  so 
boring,  and  everybody  that  wanted  to  be 
with  her  ended  up  having  to  sit  with  him 
t  dinner.  I  think  she's  just  blossomed  in  a 
way  on  her  own." 

"A  lot  of  people  didn't  like  him,"  says 
Rivers,  "because  he  had  a  very  different 


kind  of  humor.  He  was  Vtxy  Jr> .  \cr\  hn 
glish.  very  proper  People  always  asked. 
'Why  did  you  marry  him.''  He  uas  the 
smartest  man  I  ever  met.  But  inside  that 
serious  package  was  a  hysterical!)  lunnv 
man.  He  got  everything.  The  only  thing 
we  disagreed  on  was  clothes.  The  wa)  I 
dressed  really  annoyed  him — you  knov* .  a 
woman  sitting  in  bed  covered  in  a  boa.  He 
wanted  me  to  look  like  an  Italian  widow. 
If  I  could  have  worn  black  silk  dresses  and 
sensible  shoes,  he  would  have  been  a  very 
happy  man." 

Did  they  fight? 

"I  would  rant  and  rave,  and  he  would 
never  answer  back.  Then  he'd  go  upstairs 
and  read  and  I'd  eventually  go  up  and  say, 
'Let's  have  dinner.  Let's  go  to  Rodd> 
And  he  wouldn't  talk  to  me  for  two  days. 
'Melissa,  tell  your  mother.  .  . ' 

Melissa  Rosenberg,  their  only  daugh- 
ter, is  twenty-one.  She  works  as  a  re- 
searcher for  the  TV  show  Rescue:  91 1  and 
lives  in  a  house  in  Malibu  that  Rivers 
rents  and  stays  in  when  she  is  in  L.A.  Last 
spring,  when  Melissa  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Rivers  gave 
the  commencement  address.  "She  was  a 
basket  case,"  says  Melissa.  "She  didn't 
want  to  do  it,  because  she  thought  it  was 
my  time  to  shine.  She  didn't  want  to  em- 
barrass me."  After  Edgar's  death.  Melis- 
sa and  Joan's  relationship  was  put  to  the 
test.  Two  years  ago,  having  dinner  at  Sar- 
di's,  they  seemed  tense  and  strained.  To- 
day they  seem  like  best  girlfriends,  in  this 
together.  "She's  really  happy  in  New 
York,"  says  Melissa.  "I  think  she's  final- 
ly proven  to  herself  that  she  can  do  it. 
She's  also  starting  to  trust  again.  It's  not 
an  uphill  battle  even-  single  day  anymore. 
She  can  relax  a  little  and  do  what  she  does 
best.  Whereas  with  Fox,  and  right  after 
my  dad  died,  she  was  so.  .  .terrified. 
That's  the  only  word.  When  you're  terri- 
fied, you  don't  trust  people." 

Melissa,  who's  an  ambitious  hyper- 
talker  just  like  her  mother,  explains  where 
that  drive  comes  from:  "There's  always 
been  a  lot  of  energy  in  this  family.  I 
swear,  I  think  we  work  off  fear.  Fear  of 
failure.  Nothing  has  ever  come  easily  for 
any  of  us." 

"A  lot  of  that  fear  was  perpetuated  by 
Edgar,"  says  Treva  Silverman,  the  televi- 
sion writer,  who  along  with  Dorothy  Mel- 
vin,  Rivers's  manager,  is  one  of  Rivers's 
only  close  female  friends.  "Edgar's  phi- 
losophy was:  Get  them  before  they  get 
you.  And  in  order  to  hold  that  philosophy, 
you  have  to  start  with  the  assumption  that 
somebody's  out  to  get  you.  Since  his 
death,  Joan's  had  to  fend  for  herself  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  Now  I  think  she's 
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thriving  on  single  life.  I  think  she's  begin- 
ning to  feel  more  female  and  more  wom- 
anly and  more  desirable.  She  seems  to 
move  differently." 

Less  than  a  year  after  Edgar's  suicide, 
Rivers  started  dating  the  realtor  who  sold 
her  the  new  apartment.  They  almost  got 
married.  "Even  though  the  relationship 
was  very  right,"  she  says,  "I  extricated 
myself  from  it,  because  we  were  both  in  it 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  I  remember  one 
time  I  said  to  him,  'Please  let  me  land.' 
Can  you  imagine  the  state  I  was  in?  And 
all  he  wanted  from  me  was  a  haven." 
Rivers  has  gone  on  dating,  on  and  off,  but 
she  says,  "I  can't  find  anyone  I  can  laugh 
with.  These  proper  gentlemen  come  to 
take  me  out  in  their  stiff  suits  and  tight 
ties,  and  I'm  saying,  'Where's  the  child  in 


there?'  At  this  age,  I  figure,  you're  either 
married  to  a  man  or  your  career.  So  I  call 
my  career  Harry." 

One  night,  sitting  backstage  at  Caesars 
in  Atlantic  City,  I  ask  Joan  Rivers 
what  she  truly,  secretly  craves  more  than 
anything.  She  ponders  for  a  minute.  "I 
miss  having  a  history  with  somebody," 
she  says.  "I  crave  that  a  lot.  You  know, 
after  you  say  good  night  to  the  dinner 
guests  and  you  shut  the  door,  and  there's 
somebody  there  to  say  to,  'Can  you  be- 
lieve what  that  bitch  was  wearing?' 
There's  very  few  people  to  tell  the  truth 
to.  No  matter  who  I'm  out  with,  I  still  go 
home  alone."  She  sits  there  on  the  mod- 
ular backstage  furniture  in  her  gold  lame 
dress  and  thinks  for  a  minute  longer. 

"You  know  what  I  really  crave?  I  crave 
to  have  the  confidence  in  my  career  that  I 
used  to  have.  I  never  knew  you  could  be 


fired  and  it  could  be  over.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  one  per- 
son could  say,  'Take  her  off!'  And  the 
whole  publicity  machine  says,  'She's 
wrong.'  And  you're  perceived  as  a  fail- 
ure. And  so  no  matter  how  good  my  ca- 
reer will  ever  be  again,  I  will  always 
know  in  my  heart  that  it  is  not  something 
that  I  thought  it  was.  I  wish  I  could  have 
dreams. .  .fantasy.  No  more.  I  never  will. 
That's  gone." 

She  pauses  again.  A  rare  thing,  this 
Joan  Rivers  pausing. 

"Remember  in  Rebecca  when  Lau- 
rence Olivier  says  to  Joan  Fontaine  some- 
thing like,  'All  the  childlike  quality  is 
gone  from  you'?  I  mean,  they  still  have 
this  wonderful  relationship,  but  it's  not 
the  relationship  they  had  at  the  start  of 
the  movie.  Because  now  she's  learned 
that  bad  things  can  happen.  Even  in  a 
pretty  house."  □ 


Blood  Brothers 


(Continued  from  page  225)  day  a  report 
came  back  to  the  Krays  that  Cornell  had 
bragged  to  a  tableful  of  villains  that  Ron 
was  nothing  but  a  "fat  poof."  A  "poof," 
sometimes  "poofter,"  is  a  Cockneyism, 
meaning  not  simply  a  homosexual  but  a 
sissy. 

War  was  then  inevitable,  and  the  Twins 
relished  the  prospect — Ron  especially.  As 
"the  Colonel,"  he  began  organizing  the 
weaponry  for  the  Firm.  On  March  8, 
1966,  though,  something  wholly  unex- 
pected happened.  The  Richardsons  tried 
to  take  over  a  South  London  club  from  a 
small  local  gang  that,  remarkably,  fought 
back.  Eddie  Richardson  was  hospitalized; 
the  others,  apart  from  Cornell,  who  was 
not  involved,  were  arrested. 

The  Twins  had  it  all. 

The  following  evening  a  message 
reached  Ron  Kray.  George  Cornell  had 
been  seen  on  the  Krays'  turf.  He  was  having 
a  drink  in  the  Blind  Beggar.  Ron  selected  a 
9-mm.  Mauser  from  his  considerable  ar- 
mory and  had  himself  driven  there  by  one  of 
the  Firm .  The  barmaid  was  putting  on  a  rec- 
ord— "The  Sun  Ain't  Gonna  Shine  (Any- 
more)," by  the  Walker  Brothers — as  Ron 
Kray  walked  in.  There  were  a  handful  of 
people  at  the  pub.  Cornell  turned  toward 
Ron.  "Well,  look  who's  here,"  he  said. 

Ron  Kray  shot  him  through  the  head 
without  a  word. 

"I  felt  fucking  marvellous,"  he  wrote 
later.  "I  have  never  felt  so  good,  so 
bloody  alive,  before  or  since." 

In  the  months  subsequent  to  the  Cornell 


killing,  Reg's  wife,  Frances,  grew  more 
and  more  depressed.  She  had  returned  to 
her  family,  and  one  evening  took  a  lethal 
overdose  of  pills.  Not  even  Violet  could 
relieve  Reg's  despair.  By  one  version,  Ron 
insisted  that  action  was  the  remedy.  He  had 
done  his  killing — Reg  must  do  the  same. 

The  target  selected  was  Jack  McVitie,  a 
vain  villain  who  wore  headgear  to  conceal 
his  thinning  hair  and  was  therefore  known 
as  "Jack  the  Hat."  He  had  been,  as  the 
Twins  would  put  it,  "taking  diabolical 
liberties,"  meaning  taking  their  money, 
failing  to  perform,  even  threatening  them. 

McVitie  was  lured  to  a  basement  party 
given  by  a  woman  universally  known  as 
"Blonde  Carol."  Reg  was  waiting  for 
him.  When  his  handgun  failed  to  go  off. 
Reg  stabbed  McVitie  just  beside  the  eye 
and  went  on  stabbing  him  in  a  frenzy  until 
the  man  was  dead. 

It  seemed  the  Twins  could  get  away 
with  anything.  Ron  Kray's  ambitions, 
though,  were  becoming  larger,  weirder. 
He  flew  to  New  York,  hoping  to  meet 
with  the  Mafia.  Actually,  there  had  been 
plenty  of  Mafia  emissaries  seeing  the 
Krays  in  London,  discussing  gambling 
junkets,  but  they  seemed  to  sense  that  the 
Krays  were  coming  apart.  Not  even  '  'Crazy 
Joe"  Gallo,  who  was  in  some  ways  a  Kray 
analogue  by  virtue  of  his  fondness  for  me- 
dia exposure  and  his  confidence  in  his  ce- 
lebrity friends,  made  hii       If  available. 

But  Ron  was  uncrusi  :d  He  swept 
along  his  grandiose,  fantastical  path,  with 
Reg,  his  rational  element,  subdued.  One 


folly  of  a  scheme  hatched  by  the  son  of  a 
Labour  peer — a  new  city — had  already 
taken  Ron  on  a  surreal  excursion  to  Nige- 
ria. Now  the  Twins  were  talking  of  a  Eu- 
rope-wide violence  network,  a  sort  of 
updated  Murder,  Inc.  By  January  1968 
they  were  testing  such  baroque  assassina- 
tion devices  as  crossbows  and  cyanide- 
filled  syringes.  Then,  on  May  9,  they 
were  arrested,  and  it  was  all  over.  A  num- 
ber of  their  former  associates  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  over  the  years,  but  the 
murders  the  Twins  were  tried  for  were 
those  of  Cornell  and  "Jack  the  Hat." 

Once  convicted,  the  Twins  were  imme- 
diately put  into  different  prisons.  Violet 
Kray  became  a  tireless  campaigner,  along 
with  a  few  of  the  Twins'  Establishment 
friends,  such  as  Tom  Driberg,  who  had 
frequently  attended  Ron's  little  parties, 
and  they  were  reunited  in  Parkhurst  pris- 
on. Here,  the  feud  with  the  Richardsons 
was  called  off,  and  the  Krays  became 
powers  in  the  jail.  A  visitor  in  the  early 
seventies  found  that  John  Strathen.  the  in 
famous  child  murderer,  was  acting  as 
their  teaboy.  "He  can't  help  the  way  he 
is — he  should  be  in  hospital."  Ron  said. 

This  was  predictive.  Ron  soon  became 
involved  in  a  scene  of  horrendous  prison 
violence  and  was  certified  insane  He  was 
moved  to  Broadmoor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  once  they  weit  In- 
hind  walls  public  interest  in  the  Krays  did 
not  dwindle     There  was  something  aboill 
the   black  suited  Twins,   with   then    le.n 
somencss  and  their  devotion  to  their  mum. 
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that  struck  a  chord.  It  wasn't  the  scale  of 
their  operations — any  chiseling  stockbro- 
ker got  away  with  more — but  the  bizarre 
combination  of  low-key  decorum  and 
awesome  brutality  that  perhaps  gave  Brit- 
ons the  sensation  of  looking  in  a  dark  mir- 
ror. At  any  rate,  the  tabloids  watched  the 
Twins  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  Twins 
watched  the  tabloids.  Violent  men  are  of- 
ten sentimental,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  Reg's  sincerity  in  becoming  a  pen 
pal  to  a  boy  with  leukemia,  nor  Ron's  in 
trying  to  get  an  addict  off  drugs. 

Violet  Kray,  who  had  visited  each  of 
her  sons  weekly,  died  in  1982,  and  the 
Twins,  who  were  allowed  to  attend  the 
funeral,  were  irritated  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  handcuffed  to  extremely  tall 
warders,  "to  try  and  make  us  look  like  a 
couple  of  dwarfs  for  the  photographers," 
Reg  complained. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Twins  have 
increasingly  been  turning  their  notoriety 
into  cash,  mostly  in  ways  that  under  "the 
Son  of  Sam  law"  would  not  be  permitted 
in  New  York.  In  the  mid-eighties  the 
Krays  had  licensed  T-shirts  and  boxer 
shorts.  Their  joint  autobiography,  Our 
Story,  which  was  in  part  an  attempt  to  re- 
but The  Profession  of  Violence,  a  grim 
book  on  the  Twins  by  John  Pearson,  came 
out  in  1988.  And  now  they  are  planning  a 
prison  sequel,  Born  Fighters.  Reg  has 
also  published  a  book,  Reg  Kray's  Book  of 
Slang,  on  Cockneyspeak,  and  is  working 
on  a  memoir  entitled  Villains  I  Have 
Known.  He  co-wrote  a  pop  song,  "I  Be- 
gan to  Notice,"  with  which  a  fellow  in- 
mate at  Parkhurst  made  a  so  far 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  charts,  and  he 
is  working  on  an  audiotape  about  how  he 
keeps  fit  in  prison — sort  of  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Jane  Fonda  workout  videos  and 
The  Longest  Yard.  Reg  and  Ron  both 
make  oil  paintings,  though  not  for  sale. 
And  there  is,  of  course,  the  new  movie. 
The  Twins  were  paid  some  £300,000  for 
their  rights  in  this,  which  caused  a  fuss  in 
Parliament,  jOst  like  old  times. 

The  Krays  is  not  the  first  Kray-inspired 
cinematic  effort;  others  include  Vil- 
lain, The  Long  Good  Friday,  in  which 
Richard  Burton  and  Bob  Hoskins,  respec- 
tively, play  Kray-type  gang  lords  ("guv- 
ners,"  in  the  East  End  phrase),  and  Per- 
formance, in  which  James  Fox  caught  ev- 
ery hoodlum  move,  with  advice  from  the 
abovementioned  David  Litvinoff. 

The  genesis  of  the  current  movie  was 
thus.  Rights  to  Pearson's  book  were  ac- 
quired by  the  British  producer  Don  Boyd, 
who  discovered  that  Roger  Daltrey,  lead 
singer  with  the  Who,  was  also  working  on 
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a  Kray  project.  The  two  joined  forces.  But 
Dominic  Anciano,  also  an  East  End  kid. 
had  built  a  music-video  production  com- 
pany into  a  £3-million-a-year  earner,  and 
he  too  was  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  doing 
a  movie  on  the  Krays.  By  the  time  An- 
ciano met  Boyd,  the  latter  was  somewhat 
disenchanted.  "I  decided  I  didn't  want  to 
spend  the  next  two  years  of  my  life  in  this 
arena,"  he  says.  He  and  Daltrey  sold  their 
rights  to  Anciano  and  wished  him  well. 

A  script  for  The  Krays  was  written  by 
another  Londoner,  Philip  Ridley,  and  one 
of  the  people  who  read  it  was  Peter  Me- 
dak,  the  much-acclaimed  director  of  The 
Ruling  Class  in  1972,  but  who  had  not 
repeated  that  success  since.  For  Medak, 
there  was  also  a  touch  of  deja  vu.  In  1962 
he  was  assistant  to  the  director  Joan 
Littlewood  on  Sparrows  Can't  Sing,  an 
East  End  movie.  The  first  day  of  shoot- 
ing, a  couple  of  big  black  cars  pulled  up 
to  the  location.  It  was  the  Twins  and  six 
or  seven  from  the  Firm.  "They  were  very 
polite,"  Medak  told  me  recently.  "But 
they  said,  'You  know,  it's  really  dangerous 
down  here.  You  really  need  a  few  people 
here — just  to  take  care  of  you .  .  . '  '  The 
company  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  for 
their  "protectors." 

The  Krays  suggested  that  Littlewood 
and  Medak  join  them  for  a  drink  that  eve- 
ning in  one  of  their  clubs,  the  Kentucky. 
They  did  so,  and  things  went  well — so 
well  that  Littlewood  took  on  two  members 
of  the  Firm  as  minders/stand-ins  for  a 
nominal  fee,  and  the  Krays  offered  the 
unit  the  hospitality  of  the  club,  free  drinks 
-included,  throughout  the  shoot. 

The  roles  of  the  Twins  had  interested 
many  actors — including  Robert  Duvall — 
but  Dominic  Anciano  chose  to  cast  two 
brothers,  Gary  and  Martin  Kemp,  who 
were  untried,  if  not  exactly  unknown,  be- 
ing core  members  of  Spandau  Ballet,  a 
successful  British  rock  group  of  the  same 
generation  as  Wham!  Many  rockers  have 
tried  to  segue  into  movies,  most  persis- 
tently David  Bowie  and  Sting,  and  there  is 
a  sketchy  tradition  of  rockers  playing  vil- 
lains, what  with  Mick  Jagger  as  Ned  Kel- 
ly, Roger  Daltrey  playing  the  British  thug 
John  McVicar,  and  Phil  Collins  playing 
the  Great  Train  Robber  in  Buster. 

None  of  the  above  had  made  the  marquee 
incandescent,  but  the  Kemps,  at  least,  had 
spent  several  years  in  theater  school  before 
they  went  pop.  "It  was  a  return  to  what  we 
were  doing  before,"  said  Gary  Kemp,  who 
plays  Ron.  "We  had  been  using  it  in  mu- 
Bic."  The  Kemps,  who  come  from  Isling- 
ton, in  North  London,  grew  up  with  the 
Krays'  myth  I  met  the  Kemps  at  a  photo 
shoot  and  mentioned  to  them  how  struck  I 


Page  4:  Photographs,  left,  top  to  bottom,  by  Enc  Bo- 
man,  Gasper  Tnngale  (from  video  courtesy  of  NBC 
News  Expose),  Tony  Savmo/Sipa  Press 
Page  8:  Photographs,  bottom,  left  to  right,  by  Donald 
Lesko,  Greg  Gorman,  Bob  Wagner. 
Page  80:  Cartoon  e  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film 
Corporation;  photogroph  from  Woodfm  Comp  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Page  88:  Photographs,  left,  from  Sygma,  right,  from 
Gamma-Liaison. 

Page  96:  Photograph,  left,  from  The  Denver  Post. 
Pages  100  and  109:  Photogrophs  from  Photopress. 
Page  130:  Photograph  styled  by  Pauline  Leonard  for 
Cloutier;  grooming  by  Toni  Greene  for  Zenobia 
Page  136:  Photograph  courtesy  of  NBC 
Page  156:  Photograph  from  Excelsior  Archive 
Page  162:  Photographs,  top  to  bottom,  by  Sergio  Do- 
rantes/Sygma,    Peter   Jordan/Gamma-Liaison,   Steve 
Northup/Black  Star. 

Page  164:  Photograph,  bottom,  from  A.P.AVide  World 
Photos. 

Page  171:  Hair  by  Enzo  Angileri  for  Cloutier,  makeup 
by  Paul  Starr;  green  sequined  dress  from  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  N.Y.C.,  and  Fred  Hayman,  LA.;  photo- 
graphed at  the  Heritage  Restaurant,  Santa  Monica. 
Page  180:  Photographs,  top,  left  to  right,  by  James 
Smeal/Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  Rick  Maiman/Sygma,  Jerry  Bauer 
Page  182:  Illustration  «  1932  (renewed  1960)  by  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 

Pages  192-93:  Dress  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC, 
and  Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas;  stockings  by  Calvin  Klein. 
Page  1 95:  Dress  from  Martha  International,  NYC,  and 
Charles  Gallay,  L.A.;  stockings  by  Fogal;  shoes  from 
Maud  Frizon,  N.Y.C;  glasses  from  the  Giorgio  Armani 
Boutique,  N.Y.C. 

Pages  196—97:  Jacket  from  the  Giorgio  Armani  Bou- 
tique, N.Y.C. ;  pants  from  Martha  and  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
N.Y.C. 

Pages  198—205:  Photographs  by  Gasper  Tringale 
from  video  courtesy  of  NBC  News  Expose. 
Pages  206—7:  Photographs,  far  left  and  third  from  right, 
by  Gasper  Tringale  from  video  courtesy  of  NBC  News 
Expose;  others,  courtesy  of  PrimeTime  Live,  ABC  News 
Page  209:  Cubic-zirconium  studs  from  Byzantine,  San- 
ta Monica;  rhinestone  bracelet  from  Greta,  Beverly  Hills. 
Pages  214-15:  Dress  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C, 
and  I.  Magnin,  San  Francisco;  earrings  and  necklace  from 
Harry  Winston,  Inc.,  N.Y.C;  ring  exclusively  for  Tiffany  & 
Co.;  dog  collar  from  Karen's  for  People  &  Pets,  N.Y.C 
Page  216:  Coat  and  skirt  are  made  to  order;  gloves 
by  Naomi  Misle,  from  Maxfield,  L.A.;  shoes  from 
Vanessa  Noel  and  Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C.;  earrings 
from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C;  handbag  from  Berg- 
dorf Goodman,  N.Y.C;  glasses  from  Gianni  Versace, 
N.Y.C 

Page  21 7:  Dress  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C,  and 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago;  jewelry  is  part  of  1  Oth  Anniversa- 
ry of  Paloma  Picasso  for  Tiffany  &  Co. 
Pages  218—19:  Painting  is  from  the  collection  of  the 
Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam,  courtesy  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC 
Page  225:  Grooming  by  Nigel  Herbert. 
Page  226:  Grooming  by  Howard  Fugler;   jacket, 
Agnes  B.,  N.Y.C;  Stetson  hat ,  om  JJ  Hat  Center,  N.Y.C 
Page  227:  Hair  by  Trevor  Bowden,  makeup  by  Tracie 
Martyn,  both  for  Elizabeth  Watson,  Inc.,  dress  by  Holly 
Leuders,  from  Henri  Bendel,  N.Y.C.,  and  I.  Magnin,  San 
Francisco;  earrings  by  Christian  Lacroix. 
Pages  228—29:  Photographs,  left,  from  Sygma,  right, 
from  Impact  Visuals. 

Page  231:  Photograph  from  A  P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  232:  Photograph  from  IDAF 
Page  233:  Photograph  from  Newsdoy. 
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Blood  Brothers 

was  by  their  unforced  physical  intimacy.  "I 
think  only  brothers  could  make  that  film," 
Martin  told  me. 

"It  was  our  truth,"  said  Gary. 

In  my  view,  the  Kemps  have  done  a 
chillingly  good  job. 

Last  November,  Ron  Kray  got  mar- 
ried. His  wife,  formerly  Kate  How- 
ard, once  worked  for  a  kissogram  service. 
She  agreed  to  meet  me  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion to  take  me  to  see  her  husband. 

"How  will  I  recognize  you?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  be  the  blonde  in  the  gold  Rolls- 
Royce,"  she  said. 

Kate  Kray  seemed  barely  her  thirty-four 
years.  She  has  fine  features,  a  quirky 
sense  of  humor,  and  straight  ash-blond 
hair,  like  a  dollybird,  revenant  from  the 
Swinging  Sixties.  A  London  girl,  she  be- 
came a  pen  pal  of  Reggie's,  "for  about 
six  months,"  she  said  before  going  to  see 
Ron.  "He  was  a  diamond.  He  proposed 
after  my  second  visit,"  she  says. 

Two  points.  Point  one:  this  was  not 
Ron  Kray's  first  Broadmoor  wedding.  In 
1985  he  had  married  one  Elaine  Mildener 
there,  later  divorcing  her  for  "desertion" 
because  she  had  stopped  visiting  him  after 
five  months.  Point  two:  Ron  Kray  is  ho- 
mosexual. Actually,  in  February  of  this 
year,  "the  rent-boy  scandal"  had  blos- 
somed in  the  tabloids,  namely  allegations 
that  Ron  had  enjoyed  liaisons  with  male 
prostitutes  in  the  top-security  hospital. 

Kate  Kray  is  blithe.  The  first  marriage 
is  history,  and  the  tabloid  stories  about  the 
"rent  boys,"  she  says,  "are  rubbish." 
"Ron  is  a  bisexual,"  she  adds.  "He  told 
me  he  has  been  to  bed  with  women.  It  was 
a  complication.  Getting  married  wasn't  a 
thing  I  made  a  snap  decision  about.  But  I 
wasn't  after  his  money.  I've  got  my  own 
money."  With  a  tough  knowingness,  she 
added  that  the  tabloids  were  betting  that  it 
wouldn't  last  a  year. 

Broadmoor  is  a  late-nineteenth-century 
pile  built  of  brick  the  color  of  stale 
smoked  salmon.  We  met  Ron  Kray  in  a 
large  mess  hall  designated  for  these  get- 
togethers.  He  got  to  his  feet. 

At  first,  on  this  encounter,  there 
seemed  no  resemblance  to  the  man  I  had 
met  in  Esmeralda's  Barn  in  the  early  six- 
ties. I  knew  that  Reg  had  only  recently 
been  taken  off  the  list  of  Category  A  pris- 
oners, meaning  dangerous,  and  that  he 
was  angry  much  of  the  time.  What  I  had 
not  expected  was  that  Ron  would  be  so 
equable.  It  was  as  if  the  sane  Twin  and  the 
mad  one  had  changed  places. 
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There  was,  of  course,  the  medication. 

Ron  Kray  shook  my  hand.  He  was 
shorter  than  he  had  been,  slighter,  and  his 
slicked-back  hair  was  graying.  But  his 
grip  was  powerful.  "Beautiful  day,  isn't 
it?"  he  said.  "It  makes  you  feel  good  to 
be  alive."  His  stare  was  as  compelling  as 
ever,  but  the  cold  interior  shadows 
seemed  to  have  flown. 

We  sat  down  and  went  through  the  ritu- 
al of  ordering  tea.  Other  patients  around 
us  had  come  from  their  rooms — "They 
call  them  rooms,"  Ron  Kray  said  mildly, 
"but  they're  cells" — and  I  wondered 
what  they  were  in  for.  Competent-looking 
male  nurses  in  blue  serge  uniforms  tried  to 
look  unobtrusive  against  the  walls. 

We  talked  awhile  about  the  Twins'  for- 
mer friends,  the  politicians,  the  artists,  the 
entertainers — "Sophie  Tucker  told  me 
that  Al  Capone  gave  her  her  first  start" — 
and  how  the  world  has  changed  since  the 
Twins  went  in.  Sounding  very  like  the 
Colonel,  Ron  said,  "It's  bad.  Worse  than 
it  was  when  we  was  out.  It's  the  drugs. 
They  should  legalize  it.  The  young  don't 
have  any  respect  anymore." 

"One  of  Ron's  friends  was  mugged," 
Kate  said,  outraged. 

Neither  Twin  has  been  allowed  to  see 
Medak's  film,  but  Ron  said  he  had  heard 
nothing  bad,  so  far,  with  one  exception. 
This  is  the  moment  when  Violet  (Billie 
Whitelaw)  forcibly  takes  Ron  out  of  a 
children's  ward,  hurling  an  epithet  at  the 
doctors:  "Bollocks!" 

"My  mum  would  never  swear!"  Ron 
said,  scandalized. 

Two  bottles  of  Barbican,  a  nonalcohol- 
ic beer,  arrived.  Ron  sipped  and  smoked. 
He  is  a  chain-smoker — John  Player  Spe- 
cials— but  fastidiously  scrubs  his  fingers 
free  of  nicotine  with  pumice.  He  was 
wearing  a  dark-blue  pin-striped  cashmere 
suit.  A  gold  watch  was  on  his  wrist,  "a 
Rolex,"  he  said. 

This,  it  turned  out,  had  been  his  wed- 
ding present  from  Kate.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Broadmoor  on  November  6.  "We 
had  a  hundred  white  balloons  with  dan- 
gling pink  ribbons,"  she  said  nostalgical- 
ly. The  twelve  guests  had  included  Ron's 
brother,  Charlie,  but  not  Reg,  with  whom 
he  had  just  had  one  of  the  periodic  flare- 
ups  that  they  manage  to  have  even  though 
Reg  is  allowed  to  visit  Broadmoor  only 
once  every  three  months.  "The  best  man 
was  Charlie  Smith,"  Ron  said.  Charlie 
Smith  has  become  Ron's  best  friend  in 
Broadmoor.  "He's  only  twenty-one," 
Ron  said.  "He  killed  two  people.  He's  a 
good  singer,  and  he  plays  guitar. " 

I  remarked  to  Ron  that  he  was  smiling 
more   today   than   in   photographs   taken 


over  the  years.  "I've  always  been  hap- 
py," he  said. 

' '  You  just  never  showed  it  before , "  Kate 
said,  fondly,  but  with  a  sardonic  touch. 

Does  Ron  Kray  have  any  regrets  about 
his  life? 

He  pondered,  as  though  nobody  had  put 
it  to  him  in  quite  these  terms  before. 

"No,"  he  said,  after  a  while. 

"Not  even  George  Cornell?" 

"It  was  just  business,  you  know.  He 
was  a  bad  man — I  was  in  Winchester  pris- 
on with  him.  We  did  our  own  dirty 
work."  Unlike  the  American  Mafia  is  the 
implication  here. 

How  did  Cornell  look  when  he  had  a 
gun  to  his  head? 

"He  didn't  show  no  emotion." 

I  mentioned  to  Ron  that  I  had  recently 
visited  the  Blind  Beggar.  He  sounded 
mildly  interested.  "How  is  it?"  he  asked. 

It's  all  changed,  I  told  him. 

"I  never  really  liked  that  place  much," 
he  said  meditatively. 

"Why  not?" 

"Bad  atmosphere,"  he  said  ponderous- 
ly, almost  sadly.  "Bad  atmosphere." 

Kate  Kray  gave  a  breezy  laugh. 

"It  was  when  you  come  out  of  it  last, 
Ron,"  she  told  him. 

He  shuffled  absently  through  some  pa- 
pers and  gave  me  a  sheaf  of  typewritten 
poems,  drawing  my  attention  to  one  in 
particular:  "Our  Friend  Joe."  One  cou- 
plet ran: 

He  was  a  man  of  pride; 
We  lost  the  best  man  there  ever  was  when 
he  died. 

It  was  written  for  Joe  Pagano,  a  dead 
lieutenant  with  the  Genovese  family. 

What  would  Ron  do  with  his  life  if  and 
when  he  got  out? 

"Me  and  Reg  would  like  to  go  to  Mo- 
rocco. I  like  Morocco.  I've  been  there  lots 
of  times.  But  I'm  not  confident  of  coming 
out.  I  may  never  come  out.  Reg  should. 
He's  only  in  for  one  gangland  murder!" 

This  observation  would  make  the  most 
sense,  of  course,  if  Ron  had  committed 
more  than  one  gangland  murder.  Ron's 
chances  of  getting  out  do  seem  slender, 
but  his  brother  may  indeed  be  getting 
closer  to  release,  which  doesn't  bother 
Ron  one  bit.  His  mind  switched  back  to 
my  question  about  what  he  regretted. 
"It's  been  a  good  life,"  he  said  with  that 
all-engrossing  stare.  "You  have  to  take  it 
as  it  comes."  But  his  solitary  regret,  he 
said,  was  that  he  hadn't  been  with  his 
mother  when  she  died.  "I  shouldn't  have 
been  behind  these  walls,"  he  said  "I 
should  have  been  with  my  mum."  D 
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Seams  like  yesterday: 
Naomi  Campbell  in  Alaia. 


•  Go  figure  why  it  rook  Linda  Evangelista,  Naomi 
Campbell,  and  Elaine  Irwin  so  long  to  get  dressed, 
considering  they  wore  so  little  to  the  opening  of  "Photogra- 
phers' Muses"  at  SoHo's  James  Danziger  Gallery.  When 
the  mega-models  made  their  late,  albeit  eye-popping,  en- 
trance, they  gave  new  meaning  to  "less  is  more." 


Slick  chick: 
Isabelle  Bondi 


Framed:  Leonor  Scherrer  between  Pam  Taylor 
and  photographer  Daniel  Mahdavian. 


Toothsome  twosome:  Supermodels 
Linda  Evangelista  and  Elaine  Irwin. 
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we're  taking  the  ShOW  on  the  road 


dallas  and  beyond. 


BARNEYS 

Y  O  R  K 


chestnut 


dallas        manhasset        manh 


seattfe        short   hills        south    coast    plaza        westport 


Vanities 


GREEK  DRAMA 

•  There  was  gran- 
deur, romance,  and 
a  touch  of  home  cooking 
at  author  Arianna  Stas- 
sinopoulos  Huffington's 
fortieth-birthday  party  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Arian- 
na's  mother,  Elli,  stayed 
up  half  the  night  before 
putting  finishing  touches 
on  stuffed  grape  leaves 
for  the  moguls,  mag- 
nates, millionaires,  and 
assorted  other  guests 
who  dined  in  a  flower- 
filled  tent  and  danced  in 
the  garden  afterward  to 
the  music  of  the  local 
symphony  orchestra. 


Waltz  on  the  wild  side:  Elli  Stassinopoulos,  the  birthday  girl's  mother, 
dances  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Media  blitz:  Rupert  Murdoch,  Washington  Times  editor  in  chief 
Arnaud  de  Borchgrave,  Alexandra  de  Borchgrave,  and  Anna  Murdoch. 


Political  pointers:  Former  governor  Jerry  Brown  and  Patricia  Kluge. 


m 


'  ant  help  it:  Arianna  Huffington  and  Ann  Getty  dish. 
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Photographs  by  ELSA  BRAUNSTEIN 
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October 


By  Michael  Lutih 


LIBRA  ^ 

September  2i-October  23 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of 
autumn,  keep  cool  despite  the 
presence  of  that  infernal  father 
figure  that  keeps  nagging  at 
you.  Planets  in  the  4th  house 
can  have  you  trying  to  turn  ev- 
eryone into  Daddy  right  now. 
Independence  sometimes  de- 
mands separation,  and  nobody 
can  deny  it's  painful — except 
maybe  a  Libra.  With  Mars, 
your  7th-house  ruler,  going  ret- 
rograde on  the  20th  of  October 
and  hard  aspects  involving  the 
sun.  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Sat- 
urn between  the  16th  and 
19th,  you're  bound  to  feel 
abandoned.  Avoid  hurtful  tri- 
angles, because  guess  who 
will  get  hurt. 


AQUARIUS 

January  20— February  18 

There's  a  whole  library  of  self- 
help  books  telling  you  to  think 
positive,  to  paint  on  a  smile, 
and  to  pull  yourself  up  by  your 
bootstraps.  Maybe  you  should 
check  some  of  them  out  during 
the  October  planetary  squares 
between  your  9th  and  12th 
houses.  It's  no  fun  to  be 
trapped  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. If  what  you  really 
want  to  do  is  go  to  Bali,  it's 
hard  to  settle  for  take-out  food 
from  a  Thai  restaurant.  If  you 
can't  change  the  situation,  you 
had  better  try  to  find  inspiration 
in  the  Birdman  of  Alcatraz. 
When  you're  out  on  the  limb 
and  hear  the  chain  saw  below, 
tum  to  Shirley  MacLaine. 

GEMINI  X 

May  21 -June  21 

Mars  going  retro  in  Gemini 
could  bring  anything  from  mi- 
nor annoyances,  such  as  a  car 
that's  in  the  shop  more  than  it's 
out,  to  a  major  bout  of  flu.  It 
might  even  ground  you  around 
October  20th,  make  you  skid  to 
a  stop  and  feel  like  Superman 
in  the  presence  of  Kryptonite. 
You  probably  won't  have  any 
courage,  either.  None  of  it's 
your  fault,  remember,  so  don't 
waste  your  energy  beating 
yourself  up  or  worrying  about 
things  you  should  or  could 
have  done.  The  sun  and  Venus 
in  your  5th  house  will  turn 
your  life  into  a  romantic  Gar- 
land musical,  and  probably  a 
sexless  one. 


SCORPIO  T>> 

October  24— November  2 1 

As  the  sun  enters  Libra  the  last 
week  in  September,  you  will 
need  to  find  a  refuge  from  po- 
litical battles  you  have  been 
drawn  into  over  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  You  will  want  to 
escape  the  deafening  noise  of 
horns  and  phones  and  go  snug- 
gle up  somewhere  in  peace.  No 
matter  how  secret  your  lair, 
however,  you  can't  go  com- 
pletely incommunicado  this 
month.  You  still  have  to  attend 
to  the  million  idiotic  details  of 
daily  life.  Despite  three  planets 
in  your  12th  house,  Pluto  is 
telling  you  to  beware  of  being 
as  naively  generous  as  you 
were  ten  years  ago.  Can  you  do 
it  without  losing  face? 

PISCES  X 

February  1 9— March  20 

Because  you  think  you're  wild 
and  free,  you  are  shocked  and 
insulted  every  time  you  run 
into  the  wall  of  reality.  The 
8th-house  transits  of  the  sun, 
Mercury,  and  Venus  will  make 
October  a  potentially  seductive 
but  ironic  month.  You  might 
find  that  you  are  tempted  to 
mix  friendship  and  sex,  even 
though  everyone  knows  one 
should  never  mess  around  with 
friends.  Or  you  might  find 
yourself  in  an  ambiguous  situa- 
tion that  could  be  either  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  but  then 
clearly  turns  out  to  be  business. 
You  are  a  spiritual  person,  no 
doubt  about  it,  but  for  this  month 
at  least  you  are  also  in  sales. 

CANCER   *3 

June  22-July  22 

Your  personal  life  is  going  to 
be  invaded  by  reality  this 
month,  especially  during  the 
two  middle  weeks  of  October, 
when  4th-house  Libra  squares 
7th-house  Capricorn.  It  could 
be  the  stock  market  that  affects 
you,  or  maybe  just  your  in- 
laws. You'll  probably  want  to 
get  under  an  afghan  and  hide, 
but  pull  yourself  together  and 
cope.  One  look  across  the  din- 
ner table  should  convince  you 
that  some  serious  negotiations 
must  be  made  if  you  want  to 
avoid  a  heavy  separation.  Mars 
will  go  backward  in  your  12th 
house,  so  it  you  think  your  re- 
lationship problems  stem  from 
U.F.O.'s,  get  help. 


SAGITTARIUS  & 

November  22— December  21 

With  Jupiter  firmly  in  your  9th 
house  now,  your  attitude  will 
be  sunnier  and  more  positive. 
By  mid-October  you  will  feel 
the  planetary  square  from  the 
2nd  house  to  the  1  rth,  so  con- 
nect the  dots  between  humani- 
tarian and  materialistic  desires. 
You  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing really  great  for  Africa,  if 
only  it  wouldn't  cost  so  darn 
much.  It's  as  if  you  were  sitting 
in  a  circle  of  friends  in  a  beauti- 
ful restaurant.  Think  of  the 
candlelight  illuminating  every- 
body's face,  all  red  from  the 
laughter  and  wine.  Just  as  you 
think  that  nothing  could  ever 
spoil  the  perfect  moment,  the 
check  arrives. 

ARIES  T 

March  21- April  19 

Starting  about  October  20th, 
Mars  will  be  retrograde  for  six 
weeks,  so  don't  scream  if  you 
find  your  phone  line's  out.  If 
your  car  even  starts,  don't 
speed,  and  don't  argue  with  the 
cop  who  stops  you  to  give  you 
a  ticket.  Even  if  a  certain 
amount  of  bootlicking  is  un- 
avoidable, just  be  patient.  And 
don't  worry.  The  way  you  blast 
off,  you  could  be  in  orbit  by 
this  time  next  year.  You  will 
definitely  not  be  tied  to  the 
same  job  then,  and  if  you  de- 
cide to  get  out  sooner,  go 
ahead  But  back  out  of  the 
room  smiling  and  bowing  as  if 
you  were  a  Chinese  diplomat, 
or  a  Libra. 

LEO    ol 

July  23-August  22 

Those  who  criticize  you  for 
your  self-absorption  don't  real- 
ize how  much  of  a  people 
pleaser  you  really  are  For 
many  moons  now  you've  been 
trying  to  satisfy  everybody. 
Well,  it's  not  a  capital  offense 
that  there's  just  so  much  to  go 
around.  During  October  there 
is  a  square  between  the  3rd  and 
6th  houses,  so  you'll  probably 
continue  to  spread  yourself 
too  thin.  No  way  can  you 
work  till  ten,  meet  somebody 
at  midnight,  and  expect  to  be 
ready  to  roll  at  dawn.  If  you 
insist  on  burning  yoursell  out, 
nothing  will  keep  the  crow's- 
feel  from  s>  (.itching  up  your 
adorabli  i 


CAPRICORN  *Y5 

December  22— January  1 9 

Not  that  you'd  even  want  to 
make  it  to  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  any  success 
you  have  now  will  depend  on 
expert  judgment  and  shrewd  di- 
plomacy, as  you'll  see  when 
planets  passing  through  Libra 
crash  into  Saturn  in  Capricorn 
during  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  October.  Once,  you 
might  actually  have  complied  if 
an  authority  figure  had  asked 
you  to  jump  off  a  bridge.  You 
now  know  you  don't  have  to  do 
it  just  because  the  boss  pro- 
posed it.  This  month  you  are 
more  a  mixture  of  sweet  and 
sour  than  ever.  These  days, 
you  should  get  off  on  just  say- 
ing no. 

TAURUS  fe> 

April  20-May  20 

This  should  be  an  October  such 
as  you  haven't  seen  since  your 
school  days — during  test  peri- 
ods. The  9th-house  square  of 
Saturn  to  your  6th  house  will 
challenge  your  brainpower, 
making  you  recall  impossible 
teachers,  overwhelming  read- 
ing assignments,  and  math 
courses  so  hard  they  might  just 
as  well  have  been  taught  in 
Greek.  You  will  need  more 
than  candy  for  energy,  so  keep 
your  health  in  good  balance. 
Exams  come  all  your  life. 
When  crossing  international 
borders,  make  sure  your  pa- 
pers are  in  order.  This  is  a 
dangerous  time  to  be  an  illegal 
alien. 

VIRGO  "R^ 

August  2  1 -September  22 

Departing  from  your  normally 
peasant  tastes,  you're  becom- 
ing acquisitive.  Nothing  gaudy 
or  outrageous — you'd  never 
want  to  be  accused  oi  good  old- 
fashioned  greed.  Right  now, 
you  just  want  to  be  able  to 
show  up  at  the  opera  in  some 
thing  great,  or  serve  the  soul  I  li- 
on that  high-priced  table 
you've  been  drooling  over. 
That's  normal  when  Venus 
transits  your  2nd  house  Prom 
the   end   ol    September   to    I. lie 

October,  though,  demanding 

children  will  put  a  limit  to  your 
appetites  When  it's  between 
your  new  eo.ii  and  .i  Nintendo 
game  or  fall  tuition,  ii  could  be 
.i  fight  to  the  death 
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THE    ART   OF 
PERFORMANCE 


Susan  Jaffe  as  The  Clove  Seller  in  Caite  Parisienne. 

As  American  BalletTheatre  begins  its  sixth  decade,  it 
is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  dance 
companies  of  the  world.  Its  repertoire,  unmatched  in 
the  history  of  ballet,  includes  most  of  the  great  19th 
century  ballets,  the  finest  works  from  the  early  20th 
century  and  ballets  by  all  the  contemporary  masters. 

The  Movado  Watch  Corporation,  maker  of  the 
Movado  Museum  Watch,  is  proud  of  both  its  long 
term  commitment  to  the  arts  and  its  role  as  a  princi- 
pal benefactor  of  American  BalletTheatre. 

The  Movado  Museum  dial  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  The  Movado  Watch  Corporation. 


From  the  Movado  Museum  Watch  Collection. 
Purity  enhanced  by  the  texture  of  a  polished  link  bracelet. 

MOVADO 

The  MuseumAA/atch. 
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and  8  courses. 


Call  your  travel  agent  or  1-800-BERMUDA. 


Our  fiery  sunsets 

that  is.  Now  is 

Bermuda's  most 

serene  and 

blissfully  quiet 

time  of  year. 
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A  Country  in  Exile 


The  face  of  Saddam  Hussein  is  notorious  in 
the  gallery  of  America's  Most  Wanted,  but 
few  people  could  identify  or  characterize 
the  rulers  of  Kuwait,  in  whose  cause  the 
world  stands  poised  for  war,  until  the  emir 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  at  the  end  of  September. 
Who  is  Sheikh  Jaber  al-Ahmed  al-Sabah? 
Who  is  Sheikh  Saad  al-Abdullah  al-Sabah?  What 
kind  of  rulers  were  they?  Are  the  multinational  forces  in  the 
Saudi  desert  there  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy — or 
despotism? 

We  asked  Christopher  Dickey  to  tell  us.  From  1985  to 
1988,  he  covered  the  Middle  East  for  The  Washington  Post 
and  then  for  Newsweek,  and  his  recent  acclaimed  book,  Ex- 
pats, looks  at  the  new  Arabia  and  the  expatriates  who  created 
it.  The  Kuwaitis,  he  tells  us,  were  before  the  invasion 
"among  the  most  hated  people  in  the  Arab  world,  and  the  al- 
Sabah  among  the  most  hated  Kuwaitis."  What  had  once  held 


promise  as  a  rich  little  welfare  state  had  become  an 
autocracy  of  money  as  a  "shriekingly  wealthy"  elite 
grappled  with  the  new  imperatives  of  keeping  power 
in  a  changing  Persian  Gulf. 

Though  the  al-Sabah  have  for  the  time  being  lost 
their  country,  they  have  kept  their  power.  Kuwaitis 
are  united  behind  them,  and  their  wealth  is  so  astro- 
nomical that,  with  a  wave  of  his  credit  card,  the  emir  can 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  world's  big-name  companies 
and  its  greatest  banks.  The  al-Sabah,  Dickey  writes,  are  "a 
country  in  exile."  His  report,  on  page  154,  suggests  that 
despite  their  eviction  to  the  playgrounds  of  Europe  they  may 
still  have  the  resilience  to  outlast  the  man  who  deposed  them. 
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Peter  J .  Boyer  is  working  on 
a  book  for  Random  House. 


Kevin  S  ess  urns.  V.F.'s  Fanfair 
editor,  frequently  profiles 
entertainment  figures. 
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Mexico's  national  treasure, 

Maria  Felix,  page  198. 

Gabriel  la  De  Ferrari,  the  author 
of  A  Cloud  on  Sand  (Knopf), 
is  working  on  her  second  novel. 
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Busch-Reisinger  Museum. 
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John  Richardson  on 

Claus  von  Billow — the  movie, 

page  182. 

Christopher  Dickey,  Paris  bureau 
chief  of  Newsweek,  is  the 
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Travels  in  Arabia  from  Tripoli  to 
Teheran  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press). 
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Philip  Bennett  on  the  cover-up 

in  El  Salvador's 

Jesuit  murders .  page  1 1 0. 
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on  artist  Sigmar  Polke's  spell. 
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Unlike  so  many  of  its 
automotive  contempo- 
raries, BMW  has  never 
understood  why  a  high- 
performance  car  should 
be  synonymous  with 
a  low-comfort  interior. 

Predictably,  we  Ve  de- 
signed the  inside  of  our 
5-Series  with  the  tradi- 
tional BMW  measure  of 
elegance  and  efficiency. 

Here  youll  find  a  new 
wraparound  cockpit,  re- 
fined to  give  the  driver 
a  heightened  sense  of 
controLOrthopedically- 
designed  leather  seats. 
BMW's  innovative  rear 
seat  belts  that  offer  ad- 
ded protection  in  lat- 
eral collisions.  All  creat- 
ing a  balance  of  safety, 
function,  and  luxury  to 
afford  the  best  possible 
driving  environment. 

For  more  information 
about  the  5-Series,call 
800-334-4BMW.  Or, 
better  yet,  arrange  for 
a  thorough  test  drive 
with  your  BMW  dealer. 

Where  you'll  find  the 
new  dress  code  for 
high  performance 
is  strictly  enforced/ 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 

©  1990  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered. 
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The  first  book,  based  on 
over  3  years  of  research, 
to  reveal  the  compelling 
story  of  the  late  Malcolm 
Forbes— a  man  who  lived 
life  to  the  fullest  only  to 
be  tormented  by  a  single 
secret. 


Malcolm 
FORBES 


The  Man  Who 
Had  Everything 


The  biography  by 
CHRISTOPHER  WINANS 


A  Thomas  Dunne  Book 
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Special  Diet 


Some  skin  problems  don't  fit 
the  usual  solutions.  Because  the 
solutions  cause  more  problems. 

Oily  skin,  for  instance,  needs  the 
smoothing  of  moisturizer.  But  not 
the  extra  oil  that  starts  trouble. 

* 

To  settle  this,  Clinique  produced 
just  what  dermatologists  ordered: 
Skin  Texture  Lotion.  Oil-free, 
lightweight,  water-based,  it's 
the  moisturizer  for  any  skin  that 
couldn't  use  moisturizer  before. 


Skin  Texture  Lotion  refines  the 
texture  of  oily  skin.  Smooths  away 
coarse  patches.  Softens  lines  in 
drier  areas.  Feels  clean.  Doesn't 
clog.  Paves  the  way  for  makeup. 

To  find  out  if  it's  right  for  you, 
consult  the  Clinique  Computer  at 
any  of  the  Clinique  counters. 

Skin  Texture  Lotion  provides 
skin  with  a  steady  diet  of  needed 
moisture.  But  is  careful  to  feed 
it  no  un- needed  oil  at  all. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 


MERRY 

§WI§§ 


Give  me  Swisstime  or  give  me  coal !"      SWTISS 

□tii*e 


This  Christmas  show  that  special  person  how  much  you  care  with  a  quality  Swiss  watch 
Swisstime  an  authentic  Swiss  original.  From  $50.  to  $  1 25  Don't  be  fooled  by  imitations. 


macys      bullocks 


!       B_£  PL  T  Y      HOUS€ 


I    '    a  division  nl  smii  (US)lm 

Basi    IttSim    \^i  10010 


1     1     (1     \     .     1 


ATALOG  AVAILABLE  SEND  $5  TO  ANDREW  MARC 


50  ENTERPRISE  AVE.,  SECAUCUS,  N.J.  07094 
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STYLE  IS  THE  MAINE  THING 


MACY'S  AND  BULLOCK'S 


HAVE  CREATED  A 


SPECIAL  COLLECTION 


OF  CLOTHING. 


IT'S  SPORTSWEAR  INSPIRED 


.BY  THE  RUGGED  TERRAIN 


AND  SHOULDER-TO-SHOULDER 


SPIRIT  OF  MAINE. 


IT'S  CLOTHING  WITH  STYLE 


AND  SUBSTANCE 


WE  CALL  IT 


THORNTON  BAY. 


AND  ONLY  OUR  STORES  SELL  IT. 


SIMPLY  PERFECT 


CREATING  THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  SILVER  SINCE  1848 

SHOWN:  ARTOECO 

(IN  STERLING  OR  SILVER  PLATE) 

R1CCI,  41  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.C.  (218)  696-9036 

AVAILABLE  AT  BLOOMINGDALE'S,  GEARY'S, 

DAYTON'S,  MACVS  SOUTH  &  SELECTED  STORES. 
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Helms  Fire 

In  "Mean  for  Jesus"  [September],  Peter 
J.  Boyer  accurately  portrayed  the  ag- 
gressive power  of  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
and  the  frightening  passivity  of  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell.  As  a  psychoanalyst,  I 
would  say  that  Helms  is  an  example  of 
someone  who  denies  most  natural  and 
pleasurable  aspects  of  life.  This  denial 
eventually  turns  into  intense  aggression. 
Pell  is  a  good  example  of  a  person  not 
nearly  so  repressed,  who,  as  a  result, 
uses  much  of  his  energy  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  life  enhancement,  includ- 
ing projects  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Given  a  face-to-face  confrontation  be- 
tween two  such  people,  the  repressed 
one  will  always  win.  This  accounts  for 
why  so  many  conservative  businessmen 
are  winners  in  terms  of  monetary  pur- 
suits. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  that  Helms  is 
being  very  responsive  to  his  constituen- 
cy, many  of  whom  have  not  much  inter- 
est in,  or  ability  to  enjoy,  the  sublimated 
and  rarefied  air  of  fine  art.  And  one 
should  take  great  relief  from  the  fact  that 
Helms,  with  his  obvious  power,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  a  conflict  related  to  the  arts. 
We  would  have  much  more  reason  to 
take  pause  if  he  were  preoccupied  with 
international  policy  related  to  military 
actions.  There  the  danger  of  his  attitudes 
could  do  serious  damage  to  our  nation. 
THOMAS  FERRARO 
Williston  Park,  New  York 

I'm  afraid  that  Boyer's  understandable 
dislike  for  Jesse  Helms  caused  him  to 
minimize  the  insensitivity  of  Andres 
Serrano,  the  artist  who  created  Piss 
Chris  The  act  of  putting  a  crucifix  into 
a  tankful  of  urine  is  equivalent  to  slash- 
ing the  Mima  Lisa  and  then  photograph- 
ing the  act  of  vandalism  and  calling  it 


art.  I'm  certainly  pro-N.E.A.,  but  I 
don't  see  why  taxpayers  should  have  to 
pay  for  Piss  Christ. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  FOX 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Anyone  who  believes  the  issue  is  wheth- 
er a  grant  will  go  to  this  or  that  artist  is 
missing  the  mark.  The  issue  is  power. 
What  a  thrill  it  must  be  for  Senator 
Helms  to  cow  his  colleagues  and  whip 
people  into  a  frenzy  of  fury.  He's  like 
Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burns,  but  in 
this  case  it's  North  Carolina. 

HAZEL  BUTLER  SZABO 
Orlando,  Florida 


Class  Action 


As  a  Westlake  School  graduate,  former 
teacher,  and  headmistress,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  Jesse  Kornbluth 
and  Vanity  Fair  for  "School  for  Scan- 
dal" (September).  The  article  gave  na- 
tional exposure  to  the  secrecy  and  mis- 
representation with  which  Westlake  was 
merged  with  the  Harvard  School.  The 
widespread  dissatisfaction  among  stu- 
dents, faculty,  parents,  and  alumnae  is 
due  not  only  to  the  loss  of  an  eighty-six- 
year-old  heritage  and  tradition  but  also 
to  the  question  of  the  real  motivation  of 
the  headmaster  and  the  trustees.  They 
forced  through  the  merger  alter  refusing 
a  $4  million  endowment  raised  by  pal 
ents  (trustees  among  them)  to  keep  the 
school  independent.  As  Kornbluth 
states,  "No  one  is  quite  sure  if  the  real 
issue  here  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
education." 

An  August  I1)  article  in  the  LosAnge 
Ics  Times  said   that    property   with   the 
coveted  zip  of  (M)77  (Wcstlakc's)  is  the 

prime  real  estate  in  the  Lot  Angeles 

area,  not  excluding  Beverly  Hills    West 
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BANANA     REPUBLIC 


denim  shirts  and  jeans  all  start  from  the  same  point. 


Cotton.  We  select  ours  by  determining  its  strength 


and  its  ability  to  hold  a  dye.  Only  when  we  find  a  match 


between  these  natural  properties  and  our  design 


is  the  cotton  spun,  dipped,  and  woven  into  denim. 


We  offer  denim  fabrics  in  a  range  from  lightweight 


shirts  to  rugged  jeans,  with  finishes  that  gently  start 


the  subtleties  of  aging.  And  what  we  guarantee 


with  every  denim  shirt  or  pair  of  jeans  we  make 


is  a  quality  that  doesn't  fade  from  style 


PUBLIC 


DENIM'1  BUt.TQN- DOWN     SHIRT,     $44 

DENIM     JEAN,     $38. 


Neiman  Marcus 


YOU  THOUGHT 

NO  ONE  FRAGRANCE 

COULD  BE  ALL  THINGS 

TO  ALL  THE  WOMEN 

YOU  ARE. 

YOU  WERE  RIGHT 

IT  TAKES  THREE. 


BILL 


BL^\ 


III 


BILL  BL^\SS 


BASIC 
BLACK 


PERFUME 


BILL:  BLABS 


NEW  YORK 

HOTEL 

pla: 

ATHE 


European 
Luxury  and 

Service  on 
Manhattan 's 

East  Side. 

You  register  seated  at  an  18th  century 

French  desk.  Management  escorts  you  to  your 

room.   Plush  rohes  and  elegant  amenities  greet 

you.  The  bath  is  Aurora  Rose  marble.  Around 

the  corner,  Madison  Avenue's  boutiques 

beckon.  And  in  a  mirrored  alcove  of 'Le 

Regence,'  you  enjoy  the  glittering  cuisine  of  our 

master  French  chefs.  The  Plaza  Athenee  New 

York    The  elegance  is  unmistakable. 


37  East  64th  Street 
Between  Madison  and  Park 
Reservations:  212-734-9100    or    1-800-447- 
TELEFAX:  212-772-0958 

\  A  Trusthouse  forte.  Exclusive  Hotel 

ceo/  VhtffeadiirfHoielsoflhtWbrid' 
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lake  alumnae  cannot  help  but  speculate 
that  our  beloved  campus  will  become  a 
teardown  in  order  that  a  new  coed  school 
can  be  built,  in  the  words  of  Kornbluth, 
"with  a  nice  endowment ...  from 
scratch"  to  fit  the  boasted  description  of 
"the  Exeter  of  the  West." 

HELEN  TEMPLE  DICKINSON 
San  Bernardino,  California 

I  am  going  to  be  a  senior  at  the  Harvard 
School  this  year,  and  I  wish  more  opin- 
ions from  the  Harvard  community  had 
gone  into  Kornbluth's  article.  The  day 
the  merger  was  announced  by  Mr.  Hud- 
nut  in  a  special  assembly,  there  were 
cheers  from  the  younger  grades,  and  the 
juniors  and  seniors  booed.  I  do  not  think 
these  were  boos  of  displeasure,  howev- 
er; I  think  they  were  boos  of  jealousy. 
My  classmates  and  I  have  been  aware  of 
this  merger  for  approximately  a  year 
now.  Most  of  us  believe  that  after  a  year 
or  so  of  coed  education  all  of  the  glitch- 
es will  have  been  worked  out  and  the 
combined  school  will  be  one  of  the  top 
in  the  nation. 

MARC  BROIDY 
Los  Angeles,  California 

I  was  the  editor  in  chief  of  PI,  the  West- 
lake  school  paper,  which  desperately 
tried  all  year  to  get  the  story  of  the  merg- 
er straight.  This  was  difficult,  since  Hel- 
en Bing  told  us  her  lawyers  had  advised 
her  to  make  no  comment.  We  had  all 
sorts  of  journalists  who  were  covering 
the  scandal  talk  to  our  journalism  class, 
which  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
learn  journalism  firsthand.  Trial  by 
fire.  Since  I  am  no  longer  an  editor  on 
the  board  of  PI,  I  can  say  exactly  how  I 
feel  about  the  merger  of  the  two 
schools.  It  sucks. 

Westlake,  no  matter  how  Nat  Reyn- 
olds behaved  behind  the  students'  col- 
lective back,  was  magical.  It  encouraged 
young  women  to  be  assertive  and  suc- 
ceed. I  was  one  of  many  graduates  look- 
ing forward  to  sending  my  children  to 
Westlake.  Alas,  it  is  no  more.  I  hope 
that  the  new  school  will  be  academically 
excellent  and,  most  of  all,  equal  in  its 
treatment  of  young  women  and  men. 
Bui  I  have  my  doubts. 

AMY  JOHNSON 
•r  City,  California 

I'll  never  Reynolds's 
words  to  me  as  he  me  my  diplo- 
ma: "Look.  I  evt  it!"  He  was 
referring  to  the  fi  week  before 
commencement  he  »ed  me  not  to 


graduating.  Even  at  fourteen,  I  thought 
the  man  was  a  phony.  Now  I'm  thirty- 
seven,  and  as  soon  as  I  find  my  West- 
lake  ring,  I  am  going  to  mail  it  to  ol' 
Nate  in  a  box  of  shit. 

TOBY  S.  ANTLES 
Santa  Monica,  California 

As  a  member  of  the  Westlake  School 
board  of  trustees  from  1988  to  1990,  I 
feel  I  must  set  the  record  straight  regard- 
ing my  position.  I  resent  the  implication 
that  I  supported  the  Harvard-Westlake 
merger  because  of  a  professional  alle- 
giance to  Helen  Bing.  Although  I  re- 
spect Mrs.  Bing  enormously,  both  as  a 
dedicated  trustee  and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, as  a  human  being,  my  decision  was 
based  solely  on  my  certainty  that  the 
merger  was  in  the  best  interests  of  West- 
lake  School.  Furthermore,  I  am  not 
now,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  stockbro- 
ker. I  am  quite  busy  with  my  career  as 
an  art  consultant  and  the  mother  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  are  former  West- 
lake  students. 

LYNNE  COHEN 
Los  Angeles,  California 


On  the  Sly 


Congratulations  to  Kevin  Sessums 
("Rocky  Gets  Real,"  September]  for 
avoiding  the  all-too-prevalent  Sly-bash- 
ing going  on.  He  provided  an  entertain- 
ing and  informative  article  on  an  intelli- 
gent and  surprisingly  sensitive  individu- 
al. Stallone  epitomizes  the  concept  of 
the  Renaissance  man,  with  interest  and 
skill  in  such  diverse  areas  as  painting 
and  polo. 

ELIZABETH-LLOYD  H.  CALHOON 
Pebble  Beach,  California 

Stallone's  attempts  to  metamorphose 
from  a  South  Philadelphia  caterpillar 
into  an  international,  urbane  butterfly 
are  amusing  to  watch,  but  he  is  too  sly 
by  half.  Your  picture  of  him  bucking 
Ms.  Flavin  smacks  more  of  the  Italian 
Stallion  than  of  the  sophisticated  man  of 
the  world.  If  Stallone's  wishes  are  to 
come  true,  he  will  need  more  than 
Gianni  Versace's  gorgeous  threads  to 
build  the  cocoon  out  of  which  he  will 
emerge  remade. 

J.J.  CONWAY 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Imagine  wearing  a  foundation 

that  actually  improves 

the  condition  of  your  skin 


Premiering  in  America. . . 

MAQUI-ECLAT, 

NATURAL  FINISH  TREATMENT  FOUNDATION 

From  Lancome,  Paris... a  superlative  makeup 
with  the  added  effectiveness  of  skincare 
in  one  micro-lightweight  formulation  that: 

•  amplifies  the  skin's  natural  beauty 
while  leaving  it  more  supple  and 
toned  looking 

•  a  texture  that  is  creamy  yet  never 
greasy 

•  immediately  creates  a  satin-matte 
finish  that  looks  and  feels  exquisitely 
natural 

•  after  10  days,  tests  prove  it  actually 
improves  the  skin's  overall 
condition 

•  contains  sunscreens 

MAQUI-ECLAT  Natural  Finish 

Treatment  Foundation... another  step  in 

the  French  Beauty  Revolution. 
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Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

MAlTRES  HORLOGERS  DEPUIS  1830 
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in 


Riviera" 


BEYOND  PERFECTION. 


SHREVE&(( 

San  Francisco  &  South  Coast-  Plaja 


MEMBERS  OFT... 
SHREVE.  CRUMP  &  LOW 


CHARLES  W  WARREN 


Ten 

Perfectly 

Rational 

Reasons 

For  Wearing 

The 

Costliest 

Fragrance 

In  The 

World. 


1 .  "JOY  ADDS  LENGTH  TO    MY  LEGS,  WTl   TO  MY 
CONVERSATION  AND  A  BETTER  AC<  INI    lo  M\  Ikl  \(  H." 

2.  "A  SINGLE  WHIM   OF  JOY  [URNS  A  Kl<  H  MAN  INK)  A 
GENEROUS  MAN." 

3.  "JOY  IS  THAT  RARL  BOUQULI  OF  10,400  JASMIN! 
FLOWERS  AND  28  DOZEN  ROSES  THAT  NEVER  Nl  I  l)S 

WATERING  AND  NEVER  DIES." 

4.  "A  DAB  OF  JOY  ON  MY  CHECK  WRITING  WRIST  HELPS 
THE  ZEROS  FLOW  WITH  EASE." 

5.  "My  76  year  old  Grandmother  wears  JOY,  and 

SHE'S  LIVING  WITH  HER  28  YEAR  OLD  FENCING 
INSTRUCTOR." 

6.  "MY  ANTIDOTE  FOR  BAD  DAYS  IS  A  SPLASH  OF  JOY 
AND  A  GLASS  OF  CHAMPAGNE.    On  WORSE  DAYS,  I 

double  the  recipe." 

7.  "Money  can't  buy  happiness,  but  it  can  fill  the 
cupboards  with  joy." 

8.  "joy  body  cream  makes  me  feel  like  a  million 
without  spending  a  mint." 

9.  "a  splash  of  joy  before  coffee  and  cornflakes 
puts  the  glamour  back  into  breakfast." 

10.  "i  wear  diamonds  before  five,  black  before 
dark  and  joy  eau  de  toilette  before  everything." 


The  most  precious  flowers  on  earth  are  just  a 
few  of  the  things  that  make  JOY  the 
costliest  fragrance  in  the  world. 
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The  proven  challenge  to  eye  wrinkles... 

progrejT 
eyecreme 

Because  eyes  show  the  first  signs  of  aging, 

Lancome's  Science  of  Skincare  has  achieved  an  eye 

creme  with  impressive  characteristics: 

•  A  patented  protective  creme  to  counteract  and 
minimize  expression  lines 

•  Softens  and  smoothes  wrinkles  around  the  fragile 
eye  area... lines  become  less  apparent 

•  Helps  to  improve  hydration  and  moisture  balance 

•  Lightweight  and  non-greasy. .  .can  be  used  alone 
or  under  makeup,  day  or  night 

PROGRES  EYE  CREME...  its  promise  comes  true. 
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Earrings:  Stephen  Dweck 
Sweaters:  Mary  Jane  Marcasiano 
Bracelets:  Cara  Croninger  at  Artwear 


The  Wings  Diamond  Hand  Bag  Collection.'" 
Announcing  The  Arrival  Of  a  New  Line  Of  Classic  Luxuries. 


Impeccable  design. 

Masterful  craftsmanship. 

An  American  tradition  since  1912. 
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Wings  Luggage,  Inc. 


BL    OMINGDALE'S 
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twill.   Romantically  hooded. 


ng  trousers,  236.00,  both  navy  cotton-rayon 
\venue.   For  information,    1-800-223-7440 
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OPIUM:  A  FRAGRANCE  AS  OPULENT 


Poudre  ParfumeepourkC 
Perfumed  BatoPwk 
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AND  FESTIVE  AS  THE  SEASON 


SAKS 


Mi-it  •  iNt- 


IANMARCUS-'l.  MAGNIN 


American  classics 
in  fine  leather. 
N2  9853  Binocular 
eight  colors,  $174. 
N°  4812  Wallet  Clut 
six  colors,  $130. 
Madder  Silk  Scarf,  $L 
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call  800-262-2411. 1 
The  Coach  Store  ne. 
and  select  departmer 
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New  York  •  London  •  Tokyo 
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Exclusively  AnnTayior.  The  flirtat 


Avail 


ad  trim.  Jet 
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econtes  a  legend  mos 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  NATURAL  DARK  RANCH-RAISED  Mil 
SOLD  BY  REGISTERED  FURRIERS  WORLDWIDE.  FOR 


1    JMf£. 


AND  MARKETED  BY  AMERICAN  LEGEND 
R  PURCHASE,  CALL  1-800-445-MINK 


Look  Closely-  Its  Bailey  I 
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fonks  &  Biddk 


MOVADO. 
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When  it  comes  to  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle,  the  signs  of 
our  rich  and  distinguished  heritage  are  immediately  apparent. 
For  generations  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle  has  set  the  standard 
for  excellence  in  fine  jewelry  and  watches.  Now  that 
standard  is  recognized  with  the  unmistakable  look  of  a 
Movado  watch.  Instantly  recognizable,  a  Movado  says  its 
owner  appreciates  the  sleek  beauty  of  contemporary 
design.  And  of  course,  state-of-the-art  precision 
and  accuracy  are  the  rule  with  any  Movado. 

When  you  select  your  Movado 
at  Bailey  Banks  &.  Biddle,  you 
will  choose  from  our  excellent 
collection.  And  with  every  selection, 
you  have  the  assurance  of 
superior  value  and  service, 
an  unmistakable  part 
of  our  proud  tradition. 
SHARE  THE  HERITAGE. 


BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 


JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 


Philadelphia  (2 1 5)  564-6200  •  Adanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Denver  •  Detroit 
Ft  Lauderdale  •  Honolulu  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  Miami  •  Nashville  •  New  Orleans  •  Phoenu 
Pittsburgh  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Short  Hills  •  Tampa  •  Washington,  D.C  •  West  Palm  Beach 
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Ultimately,  you  come  to  Crossings. 
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Fire  Island. 
New  York 

latitude 
40°40'N 

longitude 
73°03'W 
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CROSSINGS 

Available  at     Jarrods     The  Bon 
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1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas    Suite  1542     New\brkNew\brk     10104     212.245.4330    or     1.800.782.6633 

Canada      Madaq  Inc  )320 
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so 
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CO      ,f  it's  got  to  be  uncanny,  unabashed,  uncommon,  unforgettable 
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A^      Original,  often  exclusive  designs  based  ort  a  couture  tradition  of 
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tamed    and    unaffected,    then    it's    got    to    be    a    Maximilian. 


over  half  a  century.   Now  at  Bloomingdale's  for  the  first 

time.   Here,   by  Galanos,  the  belted  mini-trench  in  black 

|Qf      dyed  Russian  Broadtail.  That's  unmistakably  Max. 

-!*•      And  exclusively  at  Bloomingdale's. 


NEW   YORK,   GAROEN  CITY,   SHORT  HILLS,   WHITE   PLAINS,   BERGEN   COUNTY,   KING   OF  PRUSSIA,   CH        rNUT   HILL.   WHITE   FLINT.   TYSONS  CORNER.   NORTH   MICHIGAN 
^0 
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X^nGleef&Arpels 

TWe  ^©nature  of  Great  Jewelry 


New  York    744  Fifth  Ave.  10019  (212)  644-9500 
Palm  Beach   249  Worth  Ave.  33480.  (£ 
Paris  Cann  e  s  M  0;N; 


Beverly  Hills   300  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)  276-1161 

Honolulu    Shop  C-112-B  2301  Kalakaua  Ave.  96815  (808)  923-5889 

Geneva    Tokyo    Osaka    Hong  Kong 


Design'  1990  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
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the  Charm  of  OLJCCI 


Beyond 


The  Moment  Is 


The  Memory 
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Life's  precious  Gifts. 
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SWAROVSKI 

SILVER  CRYSTAL 
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BURBERRY        LOOK 
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.AND  FROM  BURBERRYS  IN  ATLANTA,  BOSTON,  CI 

LUX 

BURBERf&$  (WHOLESALE)  I 


;^;EAS^S;?.TH^TREET, 

HASSEf, 
VASHINGTOl 

3  AVENUE.  OF  THE  A 


IS,  PHIL/ 
'84  8480. 
W  YORK,  N.Y.  10104.  (212)  246  2570 


LOUIS.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEA 


How  TO  TELL 

a  georgette  klinger  woman . . , 
Just  look  at  her  skin. 


For  information  about  our  skin  car.  services  and  individualized  preparations,  please  call  1-800-KLINGER. 

DALLAS  CHICAGO  BAL  HARBOUR  PALM  BEACH 


NEW  YORK 


BEVERLY  HILLS 


TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  TODAYS  ACRYLIC  FIBERS.  WRITE  TO:  ACRYLIC  COUNCIL.  1251  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS.  NY.  NY  10020.  OR  CALL  212-94^8480. 
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Doctor,  I  have  a  problem. 

Yes,  I  know. 

No,  no,  what  I  mean  is,  I  bought  this  outfit.  It's  gorgeous,  the  fit  is 
perfect,  it  feels  soft  and  sensuous,  it's  versatile,  it's  easy  to  care 
for,  and  it  won't  stretch,  fade  or  shrink  (sorry  about  that) . 

Yes,  go  on. 

I. .  .1  just  didn't  think  that  I ...  I  mean  a  woman  like  me  would  ever 
buy. . .  I  mean  it's  made  of . . . of . .  .ac. . . ac . . . 

Yes,  go  on. 
Oh,  all  right.  IT'S  MADE  OF  ACRYLIC!!! 

/see. 
Y)u  do?  So  what  can  I  do  about  it? 

/  'm  sorry,  but  we  're  out  of  time. 
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Craftsmanship  so  fine,  its  warranted  to  the  21st  century. 


The  Moonphase  Chronograph 
from  Noblia  possesses  the  remark- 
able ability  to  measure  a  fraction 
of  a  second  as  well  as  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon.  And  the 
quality  of  its  construction  is  so  ex- 
traordinary, it  confidently  carries 


the  most  remarkable  warranty  of 
our  time:  one  that  lasts  until  the 


MARSHALL  FIELD 


year  2001.*  Which  means  its  a  time- 
piece you  can  pass  from  generation 
to  generation. 

NOBLIA 

SPIRIT 


selected  locations 


I  lir  Scarf  as  a  windbreaker. 
Itlack  velvel  windbreaker  lined  with 
"Brist  deCharme"  -ilk  twill.  $  3,695. 

HERMES 

I '  \  K  I  S 
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Available  exchtsivei      I  Hermes  Stores:  Beverl)  Hills.  Boston.  Chicago.  Dallas.  Honolulu.  Houston.  New    I 
Barneys  New  York.  jW,  diassrl,  Hermes  al  (he  Vmericana.  New  York.  Barneys  \,v>  ^.rk.  Palo  Alio.  I.  MM 

Visit  the  Hermes  liouti<iur  <  /.is  1 


I 


b  Beach.  San  Francisco.  Washington.  !  '  du  Monde  d'Hermes:  Baltimore,  Nan  Duskin.  Costa  Mesa,  Ca, 

ladelphia.  Nan  Duskin.  Seattle, !.  M  -Tils,  N. J.,  Barneys  New  York.  Toronto,  Hazelton  Lanes. 

;  or  call  1-800-441-4488,  ext.  221. 


COLOURS 

ALEXANDER    JULIAN 


Colours  is  about  using  your  wits  to  create  order  and  beauty.  About  making 
every  minute  a  pleasure,  everyday.  About  Bradley  Ogden,  chef,  author,  and 
partner,  the  Lark  Creek  Inn.  Marin  County  California. 
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Colours  is  a  spirit.  It's  about  knowing  who  you  are  and  feeling  good  about 
it.  About  Alexander  Julian— humanist,  wit,  family  man,  American  designer. 
Composing  clothes  to  be  yourself  in.  For  real  people.  Like  Bradley  Ogden. 


COLOURS 

ALEXANDER     IL'I.l  AN 
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kl  MLS  FIFTH  WENVE.  Plh  OftkE\;  \  1990  POHTF OLIO  OF  F VI. 

IS  N\  hltl-99l-4M.  QVTUDI  :  'i-Ui-1664. 
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VALlEfi  BY  GENERATIONS   Sfffi  SINCE  18 

18*60 


When  The  World  Is  At  Your  Feet, 
Juvenia  Is  On  Your  Wrist. 


Biarritz* 
by  Juvenia. 
In  18  hprat  gold, 
Hers  with  a  hah  of  diamonds. 
Handcrafted.  Swiss.  Classic. 
For  those  with  a  passion  for  time. 
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SMART 


UEUE3RS 
Fine  Watches  md  Tewelry  of  Distinction 

3350  IA       !  ">evon  Ave. 
Lincolnwood,  IL  ^0650  (708)  673-6000 
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MICHAEL 


CROMER 


LEATHERGOODS 


The  Roman  numeral  1900  symbolizes  the  20th  century,  the  era  of  mobility. 
For  more  information  call  1-800  6i  '  3032  (in  N.Y.  1-516-283-7400)  or  send  $15  for  a  complete  catalog  to: 

MCM  25  Main  St.,  Southampton,  New  York  11968 
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If  only  thoughts  flowed  as  smoothly  as  a  Parker  Duofold  Roller  Ball. 

A  Parker  Duofold  Roller  Ball  will  not  dry  up  when  you  do.  And  when  inspiration  finally  strikes,  our  roller  ball  will 
glide  effortlessly  across  the  page  rewarding  your  efforts  with  gleaming  words,  not  glitches,  skips  or  blobs. 

A  Parker  Duofold  Roller  Ball  achieves  this  by  drawing  on  tried  and  true  Parker  fountain  pen  technology.  Namel) 
a  pressure  sensitive  ink  collector  system.  Other  roller  balls  use  a  "wick"  soaked  in  ink  which  starts  out  with  an  even  flow 
(when  you  buy  it)  but  slowly  dries  up  to  a  faint  trickle  (at  home  when  you  use  it). 

v       Our  new  roller  ball  will  also  roll  twice  as  far  as  our  closest  competitor  when  measured  against  a  consistent  line. 
And  a  Parker  Roller  Ball  will  not  leak  under  any  normal  writing  conditions. 

The  Parker  worldwide  lifetime  guarantee  leaves  no  margin  for  error.  Now,  if  only  we  could  guarantee  against  w  riter  s  block. 


THt:  I'AKkkK  DUOFOLD  COLLECTION  RANGES  IN  PHK  *  FROM  II-'".  rO« 


EST  PEN    OR  YOUH  NkAHkST  RkTAII  DEALER  UK  1-800-322  3021  HIH  f  'Utl'nH  \ff  IUU0IWIKVC  1MW  WHKFJ 
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Literature  beds  down  with  libido 
in  Philip  Kaufman  s  juicy  Henry  &  June 

LUST  TANGO  IN  PARIS 

BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Henry  Miller  loved  movies. 
He  compared  their  images 
to  a  shower  of  meteorites. 
When  he  was  bumming 
around  Paris  in  the  thirties, 
mopping  up  material  for  his 
masterpiece,  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer, he  could  pop  into  the 
fleapit  and  catch  the  latest 
pic  for  a  franc.  He  didn't 
just  sit  there  glazed.  He  had 
taste.  Lubitsch  wowed  him. 
He  wrote  fan  letters  to  Bunuel  and  Coc- 
teau.  In  Philip  Kaufman's  new  movie, 
Henry  &  June,  based  on  the  lovesick  tri- 
angle between  Miller,  his  wife,  and  his 
mistress,  Anai's  Nin,  clips  from  such  art- 
house  classics  as  Un  Chien  Andalou, 
Maedchen  in  Uniform,  and  Ecstasy  bead 
the  round  of  musical  beds.  All  of  them 
are  films  that  Miller  admired.  And  all  of 
them  are  films  that  ran  afoul  of  official 
scissors.  Company  that  Henry  &  June 
joined  in  August  when  the  ratings  board 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America  slashed  an  X  across  its  bow, 
labeling  it  near  porno.  Which  proves 
that  even  at  this  late  date  the  spirit  of 
Henry  Miller  can  stir  the  old  pot. 


In  his  previous  film,  The 
Unbearable  Lightness  of  Be- 
ing, Kaufman  eroticized  mal- 
aise. He  portrayed  love  as  a 
perishable  item.  Here  he's  pry- 
ing the  lid  off  repression.  Re- 
searched so  closely  that  Kauf- 
man seems  capable  of  sorting 
out  his  characters'  pubic  hairs, 
Henry  &  June  is  rooted  largely 
in  Anai's  Nin's  posthumously  published 
diaries,  reinforced  with  the  often  manic 
Miller-Nin  letters  collected  in  A  Literate 
Passion.  Both  were  word-mad.  Of 
Spanish  descent  and  Catholic  upbring- 
ing, Nin  began  writing  to  woo  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  abandoned  the  family.  An 
avant-gardist,  she  graduated  to  prose  po- 
ems, where  she  seemed  to  immerse  her 
mind  in  a  Jell-0  mold  of  membraned 
emotion.  Fiction  was  almost  a  sideline. 
It  was  her  diary  that  was  her  passport, 
her  confessional,  her  psychiatric  couch, 
her  pumpkin  coach.  It  would  run  to 
35,000  pages  and  make  her  the  belle  of 
the  ball. 

As  Henry  &  June  begins,  Anai's  is  liv- 
ing in  Louveciennes  with  her  husband, 
Hugo  (Withnail  &  /'s  Richard  E.  Grant), 
a  banker.  It's  1931.  Everything  seems 
snuggy.  They  have  a  cook  and  a  garden. 
His  pet  name  for  her  is  "Pussywillow." 
She  is  not  a  content  putty  tat,  however. 
Her  husband's  business  affects  her  like 
bacteria.  "I  hate  the  bank  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it,"  she  confides  to 
her  diary.  Sounding  like  a  Playboy  Play- 
mate listing  her  turnoffs,  she  adds,  "I 
also  hate  Dutch  paintings,  penis-suck- 
ing, parties,  and  cold  rainy  weather."  I 
am  more  preoccupied,  she  says,  with 
loving.  As  Nin,  the  Portuguese  actress 
Maria  de  Medeiros  smooths  on  the  self- 


Uma  Thurman  plays  Henry  Miller's  been-around, 
bisexual  wife,  June,  with  astonishing  authority. 


The  real  Henry  Miller  in  1932  in  Paris, 
mere  June  followed  him  from 
Greenwich  Village  speakeasy. 


conceit  like  cold  cream.  With  her  caress- 
ing eyes,  fluid  waist,  and  wind-chime 
laugh,  she  makes  a  great  show  of  being 
shy.  Acting  daughterly  enhances  her 
chances  of  being  daddied. 

Arriving  by  auto  is  our  hero,  Henry 
Miller,  a  fedora  cocked  over  his  balding 
head.  Fred  Ward,  often  cast  as  a  furrow- 
browed  dufus  (in  Tremors,  a  giant  earth- 
worm ate  his  horse),  has  a  canny  hitch  to 
his  stride  as  Miller.  Not  only  does  he 
have  Miller's  mannerisms  down  cold 
(his  raspy  sideways  delivery,  as  if  his 
words  were  scramming  out  a  side  door, 
his  sausage  fingers  spread  over  his  pate), 
but  he  houses  the  inner  calm  and  clamor 
of  a  writer  who  was  con  artist,  cocks- 
man,  and  Chinese  sage.  Right  off  he 
puts  across  the  rhapsodic  impact  Paris 
had  on  Miller,  which  busted  him  open 
like  a  pinata,  releasing  his  gifts.  Where 
Nin  played  at  being  bohemian,  Miller 
was  the  real  McCoy.  A  Brooklyn  boy, 
Miller  was  in  his  late  thirties  when  he 
base-camped  in  Paris,  a  brassy  age  to  try 
to  break  into  writing  and  keep  meat  on 
the  bones.  He  learned  to  scrape.  At  par- 
ties he  would  rifle  through  women's 
purses.  He  sponged  money  from  Anai's 's 
soft  palm.  But  he  was  always  a  generous 
sponger.  At  dinner  with  Anais  and 
Hugo,  he  tears  the  top  off  a  souffle  and 
pronounces  a  blessing  on  this  wonderful 
repast.  His  voice  crackles  like  a  Christ- 
mas log. 

Which  leaves  Hugo  upstaged.  Every 
time  the  poor  guy  pipes,  "Oh,  Pussywil- 
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Time  is  an  invisiblejewel.  We  pride  ourselves 

on  bringing  rts  secret  to  light 
Raymond  Weil. 


1*  KGold 
and  stainless  Steel. 
Sapphire  crystal. 
Water  resistant 
to  30  ft. 


18  K  Gold  and  Steel 

Collection 


1^ 
RAYMOND  WEIL 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


GENEVE 


For  a  brochure  wriie  to:  Raymond  Weil,  Def>+.  AD,  5X7  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  W0 17 
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The  Next  Wave. 

Musical.  Theatrical.  Animal. 

Horses,  an  elephant,  a  monkey  and  a  goat  help 
human  dancers  probe  the  fragile  balance  of  life. 
Macbeth  meets  a  samurai's  sound  and  fury  in 
the  shadow  of  a  giant  Buddhist  altar. 

Intoxicating  harmonies  ring  out  from  the  Middle 
Eastern  zarb  and  santur. 

Sit  back,  and  let  the  Next  Wave  crash  over  your 
senses.  The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  is  at  it  again. 
And  they  intend  to  stretch  the  canvas  of  cultural  evolu- 
tion with  everything  from  a  vision  of  heaven  inspired  by 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  to  near-revolution  at  a  Catholic 
school  dormitory. 

In  addition,  four  premieres  from  Next  Wave  Next 
Door  mark  a  joint  effort  between  BAM  and  the  Cana- 
dian artistic  community.  Watch  one  performance  ani- 
mate lovers  from  Marc  Chagall's  paintings  while 
another  uses  murder  to  divine  truth. 

From  October  2  to  December  9,  artists  from  around 
the  world  will  tease,  upset  and  electrify  eager  and 
unsuspecting  minds  alike.  This  year's  performances  will 
dissect  Truth,  Passion,  Faith  and  Survival  with  the  cut- 
ting edges  of  sound  and  gesture,  light  and  form. 

Fitting  inspiration  for  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc., 
whose  people  bring  fresh  perspectives  to  many  fields. 
In  Enterprise  as  well  as  the  Arts. 
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Kraft  General  Foods  •  Miller  Brewing  Company 
Philip  Morris  USA  •  Philip  Morris  International  Inc 
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low.  ..."  we  giggle,  hearing  the  call  of 
the  cuckold.  Sly  glances  fly  between 
Henry  and  Anais  like  little  birdies  as 
they  discuss  D.  H.  Lawrence,  on  whom 
Nin  wrote  her  first  book.  It's  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  yin  meets  yang.  It's  a 
violent  tango.  Seizing  Nin  by  the  wrists 
as  if  slapping  on  handcuffs,  Miller 
plows  into  her  backstage  at  a  club.  He 
grinds  the  last  girlish  resistance  out  of 
her.  "I  am  woman,"  she  announces  in 
her  diary.  "A  man  has  made  me  submit. 
Oh,  the  joy  when  a  woman  finds  a  man 
she  can  submit  to,  the  joy  of  her  female- 
ness  expanding  in  strong  arms."  He 
writes  to  her  those  words  every  woman 
wants  to  hear,  "Anais,  I  am  going  to 
open  your  very  groins." 

Miller  preferred  his  women  splayed. 
The  whores  in  Tropic  of  Cancer  have 
vaginas  that  fold  like  accordions  and 
open  like  valises.  But  where  Miller 
crouches  like  the  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame  with  one  eye  to  the  hairy  keyhole, 
Nin — to  borrow  a  title  from  one  of  her 
books — fancies  herself  a  spy  in  the 
house  of  love.  Even  in  lust  she  has  her 
ladylike  agenda.  Lust  was  trench  war- 
fare for  him,  a  private  theatrical  for  her. 
She's  always  backing  into  the  spotlight. 
Having  submitted,  she  aspires  to  be 
merely  Henry's  muse.  "To  stand  behind 
Henry,  feeding  him.  To  rest  from  self- 
assertion  and  creation."  A  virgin-prosti- 
tute, she's  made  of  higher  stuff  than 
Henry's  whores.  Her  bedsheets  billow. 
"I  am  a  new  kind  of  enchantress,"  her 
diary  declares.  "Men  of  serious,  deep 
lives  who  are  not  captured  by  the 
whore,  the  men  who  are  least  subjected 
to  the  will  of  woman — these  are  the 
men  I  possess."  Lord,  could  that  wom- 
an cop  an  attitude.  She  just  opened  her 
groins  and  sang. 

Yet  Nin  was  more  flirt  than  femme 
fatale.  No  matter  how  many  bodies  she 
stacks,  she  seems  to  be  nibbling  at  expe- 
rience, peeping  out  of  her  mousehole. 
She  also  seems  to  be  checking  out  the 
competition.  It's  when  she  meets  June 
that  she  knows  she's  outwomaned. 

Henry  Miller  met  June  Edith  Smith  in 
1923  at  a  dance  hall.  He  would  wait 
for  her  after  work.  It  was  an  event. 
She  glided  like  a  birdwoman  wrapped  in 
soft  fur.  Her  face  shined  like  calcium. 
She  was  America,  winged  and  sexed  and 
cracked  along  the  scalp.  Married  in 
1924,  Henry  and  June  ran  a  speakeasy  in 
Greenwich  Village.  She  turned  tricks, 
hundred-dollar  bills  trickling  into  his 
hand  like  leaves.  It  made  for  a  queasy 
domesticity,  observes  Norman  Mailer  in 


his  guided  tour  of  Miller's  Greatest 
Prose,  Genius  and  Lust.  "He  has 
changed  from  a  stand-up  hallway-fucker 
to  a  somewhat  indolent  husband-pimp. 
His  wife  is  having  the  adventures,  and 
he  is  home  doing  the  writing,  sometimes 
the  cooking."  Into  their  home  June 
brought  a  woman  with  whom  she  be- 
came involved.  June's  lover  made  pup- 
pets, their  spastic  dance  a  mockery  of 
Miller's  own  sense  of  lost  control. 

So  when  Miller  fled  to  Europe  in 
1930,  he  was  trying  to  salvage  his  man- 
hood out  from  under  his  own  bisexual 
albatross.  But  she  wasn't  so  easy  to 
slough.  June  followed  him  to  France, 
and  this  time  it  was  Nin's  turn  to  flinch. 
"As  she  came  towards  me  from  the 
darkness  of  the  garden  into  the  light  of 
the  doorway  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 


Henry  &  June  is  researched 
so  closely  that  Kaufman  seems 
capable  of  sorting  out 
his  characters'  pubic  hairs. 


most  beautiful  woman  on  earth.  A  star- 
tlingly  white  face,  burning  eyes..." 
Later,  Nin  takes  a  look  less  awed  but  no 
less  melodramatic.  "In  the  cafe  I  see 
ashes  under  the  skin  of  her  face.  Disinte- 
gration . ' ' 

The  great  coup  in  Henry  &  June  is 
that  Uma  Thurman's  June  lives  up  to 
this  slow-death  drumbeat,  and  to  her 
own.  Uma — Uma — Uma.  Tall,  stately, 
full-bodied,  self-possessed,  she  cuts 
through  the  blue  haze  of  Miller's  memo- 
ry banks  in  Tropic  of  Capricorn  with  a 
bored  slouch  that  borders  on  regal,  the 
freest  doomed  woman  alive.  Her  eyes 
have  the  ashen  aspect  of  Nin's  account. 
And  handling  June's  Brooklyn  accent 
like  loose  change,  Thurman  dispels  any 
doubts  that  she  can  act.  Only  twenty, 
she  has  a  been-around  authority  as  June, 
a  used  languor;  shipwrecked  in  bed,  she 
looks  as  if  she  could  crawl  back  into  the 
bottle,  he  endows  June  with  an  odd 
firm  dignity.  Her  body  may  be  on  loan, 
but  she  doesn't  like  having  her  inner  life 
pawed.  Reading  over  Nin's  fiction  about 
her.  .    'Damn  sweet  of  ya  to  try 

to  ;>ut  me."  She's  irate  about 

Mi.  rts.  "It's  a  distorshion!" 

she  c  both   Henry  and  Anais 

continue  ...  June  confounds  them. 

She's  sc  e.  So  changeable.  Does 


she  have  hidden  depths,  or  is  she  simply 
a  shallow  tease?  Miller  thought  the  lat- 
ter. He  said  that  her  soul  was  so  thin  you 
could  turn  it  inside  out  like  a  sleeve. 

Nin  wanted  to  slip  her  hand  into  that 
sleeve.  Try  a  new  experience  on  for 
size.  Fascinated  by  June,  she  begins  to 
fantasize.  "I  want  to  fuck  her  like  a 
man,"  she  whispers  into  Hugo's  ear 
when  they  make  love.  Oh,  Pussywillow! 
All  aquiver,  the  young  marrieds  visit  a 
brothel  to  watch  two  women  do  whatev- 
er it  is  two  women  do.  (The  lighting  is  a 
little  dim.)  The  attraction  between  Anais 
and  June  becomes  a  self-conscious  re- 
play of  the  student-teacher  crush  in 
Maedchen  in  Uniform.  "If  I  were  a  girl 
I'd  gladly  be  another  Manuela — or  a 
Fraulein  von  Bernburg.  Or  both!" 
Miller  wrote  a  pal.  "But  I'm  a  Henry 
Miller  and  my  balls  get 
in  the  way  of  all  that." 
His  balls  don't  get  be- 
tween his  wife  and 
mistress.  Eventually 
Nin's  coquetry  with 
June  lands  both  of 
them  in  bed  as  Henry 
sleeps  in  the  next 
room.  June  stretches 
her  arms  across  Nin's 
lithe  body.  "I  could 
break  you  in  two,"  she  says,  not  a 
boast,  a  simple  statement.  Nin  almost 
wants  to  be  broken.  Half  for  Henry. 
Half  for  June.  Half  for  Hugo.  I  know 
that's  three  halves,  but  this  woman 
was  busy. 

They  all  were.  The  lives  of  Henry  and 
June  and  Anais  are  actable  as  hell  be- 
cause they  themselves  were  actors,  nar- 
cissists mirrored  in  each  other's  eyes. 
One  wishes  Henry  &  June  had  been 
more  Strindbergian,  had  waged  its  sex 
war  within  a  chamber  play's  locked 
draped  room.  The  film  loosens  its  hold 
whenever  it  traipses  out  into  the  gray- 
stone  streets  among  the  art  students  or 
re-creates  Brassai  photographs,  stalking 
stocky  whores  as  if  they  were  hippopota- 
mi. Henry  &  June  needs  the  intensity  of 
"these  three  monsters"  (as  de  Me- 
deiros  herself  calls  them)  baring  their 
egos  as  blatantly  as  they  flaunt  their 
bodies.  Uma — Uma — Uma.  As  Norman 
Mailer  argues  in  Genius  and  Lust. 
"Narcissists,  after  all,  do  not  hand 
emotion  back  and  forth  through  their 
bodies  so  much  as  they  induce  emotion 
in  one  another  through  their  minds.  It 
is  not  their  own  flesh  nor  the  other's 
which  is  felt  so  quickly  as  the  vibrancy 
of  the  role." 

So  in   a  sense   the   film's   nudity  is 
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;  1990  Peugeot  Motors  of  America,  Inc. 


take 


special 
appreciate  it 


Beyond   the    obvious: 


1991  405  models  from  $15,300  to  $21,700.*  Call  l-800-447-2882.  In  Canada  1-416-566-1900.  *MSRP  Excludes  tax,  title,  options,  registration  and  destination  charges 

How  you  see  the  Peugeot  405  S  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

A  glance  will  probably  note  the  leather  seats,  but  miss  the  two  densities  of  foam 
used  to  eliminate  seat  springs  which  transmit  road  vibration.  It  might  take  in  the  six- 
speaker  anti-theft  AM/FM  cassette  stereo  system,  but  miss  the  hydraulic-powered 
anti-lock.braking  system. 

A  more  discerning  eye  will  see  Peugeots  passion  for  building  cars  which  do  not 
sacrifice  any  one  element  for  another  but  aim  to  provide  the  optimum  balance  of  all 
aspects  of  the  car. 

Something  which,  if  you  haven't  yet  experienced,  you  are  certain  to  appreciate. 
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At  Safety  Harbor  Spa  &  Fitness 
Center,  America's  premier  fitness  resort, 
it's  paradise  found.  Sunshine.  Warmth. 
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somewhat  overdone,  not  that  I  would 
side  with  the  ratings  board  for  a  New 
York  minute.  (I  slipped  into  an  early 
screening  of  the  X-rated  version.)  Not  so 
much  overdone,  perhaps,  as  obscuring. 
Nin  has  the  nicest  underwear,  but  naked 
the  characters  become  indistinct.  Their 
flesh  seems  unattached.  You  find  your- 
self wondering,  "Does  that  ass  have  an 
owner?"  Their  dueling  conversation  de- 
fines them  better  than  their  soft-core 
copulations,  as  when  Henry  does  a 
slash-and-burn  edit  on  Anai's's  manu- 
script and  she  pouts,  "I  don't  mind  con- 
structive criticism.  .  .as  long  as  it's 
constructive."  And  the  most  jubilant 
moment  in  the  movie  is  not  some  jack- 
pot climax  in  the  sack  but  Miller's  burst- 
ing into  "Barnacle  Bill  the  Sailor"  at  a 
party,  rocking  the  room  like  the  drunken 
sea  itself  and  leaving  everyone  legless. 
The  movie  needs  more  of  Henry  on  the 
poop  deck. 

And  less  of  Anai's  at  the  prow.  De- 
spite its  title,  Henry  &  June  accents 
Anai's.  The  camera  dotes  too  much  on  de 
Medeiros's  domed  forehead  and  crescent 
eyebrows.  More  important,  the  movie 
refracts  too  much  of  the  stress  through 
Nin's  soft  prism.  It  begins  and  ends  with 
her  words  spoken  on  the  sound  track.  It 
supplies  the  altar  in  her  quest  to  become 
Woman.  In  a  literary  spat  with  Miller, 
Nin  informs  him  that  there's  such  a  word 
as  "ironising" — "Look  it  up,"  she 
snaps.  Kaufman  doesn't  enshrine  Nin, 
but  his  portrayal  of  her  could  use  some 
ironising,  even  some  deflating.  There 
isn't  a  moment  in  Henry  &  June  that 
scores  as  much  of  a  direct  hit  as  the  ex- 
change in  A  Literate  Passion  when  Nin 
sends  Miller  a  huffy  letter  accusing  him 
of  being  (sob)  a  heartless  brute,  and  he 
replies,  Come  off  it,  babe.  "Do  you 
want  'letters'  or  do  you  want  the  real 
live  tangible  imperfect  and  substantial 
me?"  Without  enough  of  Miller's  real 
live  imperfect  and  substantial  "me," 
Henry  &  June  seems  perfumed  by 
Nin's  personality  cult,  feminized. 
Where's  the  funk? 

Like  The  Unbearable  I  ightness  of  Be- 
ing, however,  Henry  &  June  has  a  spell, 
a  consciousness.  Its  characters  are 
worlds  unto  themselves,  their  thought 
waves  throwing  aquarium  shadows  on 
the  wall.  They  wear  their  moods  like 
their  lingerie.  Unhip  to  the  point  of  hon- 
or (Kaufman  doesn't  pull  one  glib 
stunt),  Henry  &  June  assumes  patience 
on  the  viewer's  part,  a  historical  ground- 
ing, a  passion  for  print.  It's  a  make-out 
movie  for  English  majors — all  those  p<> 
tential  Pussywillows.  I  1 
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ipoureda  steamin  8    lemon    sW€  £    I 

cup  and  sipped  and  s  lippe"  a  way  t0  %  days  when  I'd  worn  Birkenstocks 

instead  of  BALLYS,  when  lunch  was  something  you  HAD  rather  than  something  you 


DID,  and  then,  as  that  ff~%f^J^\  f ,    honey  sweetened  cup  reached 

,edup  to  warm 
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my  face,     I       \\>ondered     how  I'd  gone  from  being  called  a 
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and  if  maybe  someday  I  could  become  something 
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that  didn't  end  in    l@     But,  hey,  I'd  figure  that  one  out  over  another  cup  of  tea. 


I  I'll  IT  ll'HIII  sail  IHH'llllll 


Nearly  every  day,  four  serial  killers  on 

California's  death  row  play  bridge,  but  with  both 

gubernatorial  candidates  pushing  capital 

punishment,  their  games  may  be  numbered 


PLAYING  FOR  TIME 


BY  MARK  MACNAMARA 


The  bridge-playing  serial  killers  of  San  Quentin:  left  to  right,  William  Bonin,  Randy  Kraft, 
Lawrence  "Pliers"  Bittaker,  Doug  Clark.  Among  them,  they  were  convicted  of  killing  forty-nine 


The  serial  killers  play  bridge 
from  nine  A.M.  to  one  P.M. 
It's  almost  always  the  same 
four:  Bittaker,  Bonin, 
Clark,  and  Kraft.  The  game 
is  in  Yard  4,  one  of  six 
yards  for  death-row  inmates 
from  East  Block  at  San 
Quentin.  Yard  4  is  mainly 
for  those  who  have  trouble 
fitting  in  or  who  fear  for 
their  lives,  the  "walk- 
alones,"  as  they  are  called.  "They're 
among  the  worst  on  the  row,"  Clark  told 
me  once,  "including  the  baby  rapers  and 
cop  killers.'" 

Yard  4  measures  roughly  twenty-five 
feet  by  forty  feet,  and  holds  up  to  forty 
men.  There's  a  concrete  wall  on  one 
side,  and  chain-link  fence  on  the  other 
three,  topped  by  spirals  of  razor  wire.  In 
back  of  the  wire,  looking  down  from  the 
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gun  rail,  are  three  guards  with  semiauto- 
matic Ruger  mini- 14s.  There  are  free 
weights  at  one  end  of  the  yard,  and  a 
basketball  hoop  at  the  other.  Between 
these  on  one  side  are  a  toilet  behind  a 
three-foot-high  brick  wall  and,  a  few 
feet  away,  an  unprotected  shower. 
Across  the  yard  from  them  is  a  square 
stainless-steel  table  with  metal  seats  at- 
tached. 

The  bridge  players  use  the  table.  Oth- 
er inmates  sit  on  the  cement  ground  and 
play  pinochle,  dominoes,  and  Scrabble. 
Betting  is  not  permitted,  but  it  flour- 
ishes. Numbered  cards  are  banned,  so 
the  bridge  cards  are  handcrafted  from  pi- 
nochle decks.  If  the  bridge  players  hap- 
pen to  have  money,  the  game  is  for  a 
penny  a  ,  >int.  Partnerships  are  quite 
limited:    f  Bonin,    who   both 

killed  young  men  and  boys:  loathe  each 
other  and  won't  play  together.  Bittaker 


and  Clark,  who  killed  young  women  and 
girls,  are  more  flexible,  but  Bonin 
doesn't  like  to  play  with  Clark,  so  the 
teams  are  usually  Bittaker  and  Bonin, 
both  of  whom  killed  with  an  accom- 
plice, against  Clark  and  Kraft,  who  ap- 
parently always  killed  alone.  Two 
other  death-row  inmates  occasionally 
substitute. 

Kraft  is  the  most  accomplished 
player  of  the  four,  and  takes  pride  in 
his  ability.  Bonin  is  the  least  skilled 
player.  Conversation  at  the  table  is 
usually  sparse.  Kraft,  especially,  keeps 
to  his  cards  and  resents  distractions. 
He  plays  by  the  book  and  never  tries  to 
stretch  his  bid.  He  likes  a  peaceful, 
controlled  game. 

Clark  is  the  opposite.  He'll  bid  six 
hearts  even  if  he  suspects  he  and  his 
partner  can   make   only   four.    He 
considers  himself  an  innova- 
tor, and  is  frequently 
thinking   up   new   con- 
ventions, which  are  not 
always  well  received. 
He's  also  a  jokester, 
who  relishes  psycholog- 
ical  nuance,   and  from 
time  to  time  he  manipu- 
lates the  game  for  his 
own  amusement. 

Bittaker  enjoys  the 
game's  complexity,  too, 
and  will  also  experiment 
with  unorthodox  strate- 
gies. He  peers  over  his 
cards,  watching  the  oth- 
er players  carefully. 
Sometimes  he  loses  pa- 
tience with  his  partner, 
Bonin,  and  occasionally 
he  may  even  sabotage  a  hand  to  show 
who's  in  control. 

Bonin  is  the  odd  man  out.  The  only 
one  of  the  four  who  does  not  have  an 
unusually  high  I.Q.,  he's  often  the  butt 
of  Clark's  jokes,  and  he  is  treated  dis- 
dainfully by  Kraft  and  Bittaker.  "Forget 
it,"  he  will  say  angrily  when  he  loses  a 
hand,  or  after  Clark  has  derided  him  for 
an  inept  bid.  "That's  ancient  history. 
Forget  the  past." 

These  four  men,  who  did  not  know 
one  another  before  coming  to  San  Quen- 
tin, were  convicted  of  murdering  a  total 
of  forty-nine  people.  If  you  add  in  un- 
charged victims  and  unverified  claims, 
the  number  is  probably  closer  to  ninety- 
six.  All  the  known  victims  were  under 
thirty,  and  they  were  all  white  or  His- 
panic; most  of  them  were  killed  in  Lot 
Angeles  County.  At  one  point,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  lcM().  Honin, 
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The  bridge-playing  serial  killers  of  San  Quentin:  left  to  right,  William  Bonin,  Randy  Kraft, 
Lawrence  "Pliers"  Bittaker,  Doug  Clark.  Among  them,  they  were  convicted  of  killing  forty-nine 


The  serial  killers  play  bridge 
from  nine  a.m.  to  one  p.m. 
It's  almost  always  the  same 
four:  Bittaker,  Bonin, 
Clark,  and  Kraft.  The  game 
is  in  Yard  4,  one  of  six 
yards  for  death-row  inmates 
from  East  Block  at  San 
Quentin.  Yard  4  is  mainly 
for  those  who  have  trouble 
fitting  in  or  who  fear  for 
their  lives,  the  "walk- 
alones,"  as  they  are  called.  "They're 
among  the  worst  on  the  row,"  Clark  told 
me  once,  "including  the  baby  rapers  and 
cop  killers;" 

Yard  4  measures  roughly  twenty-five 
feet  by  forty  feet,  and  holds  up  to  forty 
men.  There's  a  concrete  wall  on  one 
side,  and  chain-link  fence  on  the  other 
three,  topped  by  spirals  of  razor  wire.  In 
back  of  the  wire,  looking  down  from  the 
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gun  rail,  are  three  guards  with  semiauto- 
matic Ruger  mini- 14s.  There  are  free 
weights  at  one  end  of  the  yard,  and  a 
basketball  hoop  at  the  other.  Between 
these  on  one  side  are  a  toilet  behind  a 
three-foot-high  brick  wall  and,  a  few 
feet  away,  an  unprotected  shower. 
Across  the  yard  from  them  is  a  square 
stainless-steel  table  with  metal  seats  at- 
tached. 

The  bridge  players  use  the  table.  Oth- 
er inmates  sit  on  the  cement  ground  and 
play  pinochle,  dominoes,  and  Scrabble. 
Betting  is  not  permitted,  but  it  flour- 
ishes. Numbered  cards  are  banned,  so 
the  bridge  cards  are  handcrafted  from  pi- 
nochle decks.  If  the  bridge  players  hap- 
pen to  have  money,  the  game  is  for  a 
penny  a  point.  Partnerships  are  quite 
limited:  Kraft  and  Bonin.  who  both 
killed  young  men  and  boys,  loathe  each 
other  and  won't  play  together.  Bittaker 


and  Clark,  who  killed  young  women  and 
girls,  are  more  flexible,  but  Bonin 
doesn't  like  to  play  with  Clark,  so  the 
teams  are  usually  Bittaker  and  Bonin, 
both  of  whom  killed  with  an  accom- 
plice, against  Clark  and  Kraft,  who  ap- 
parently always  killed  alone.  Two 
other  death-row  inmates  occasionally 
substitute. 

Kraft  is  the  most  accomplished 
player  of  the  four,  and  takes  pride  in 
his  ability.  Bonin  is  the  least  skilled 
player.  Conversation  at  the  table  is 
usually  sparse.  Kraft,  especially,  keeps 
to  his  cards  and  resents  distractions. 
He  plays  by  the  book  and  never  tries  to 
stretch  his  bid.  He  likes  a  peaceful, 
controlled  game. 

Clark  is  the  opposite.  He'll  bid  six 
hearts  even  if  he  suspects  he  and  his 
partner  can   make   only   four.    He 
considers  himself  an  innova- 
tor, and  is  frequently 
thinking   up   new   con- 
ventions, which  are  not 
always  well  received. 
He's  also  a  jokester, 
who  relishes  psycholog- 
ical  nuance,   and   from 
time  to  time  he  manipu- 
lates the  game  for  his 
own  amusement. 

Bittaker  enjoys  the 
game's  complexity,  too, 
and  will  also  experiment 
with  unorthodox  strate- 
gies. He  peers  over  his 
cards,  watching  the  oth- 
er players  carefully. 
Sometimes  he  loses  pa- 
tience with  his  partner, 
Bonin,  and  occasionally 
he  may  even  sabotage  a  hand  to  show 
who's  in  control. 

Bonin  is  the  odd  man  out.  The  only 
one  of  the  four  who  does  not  have  an 
unusually  high  I.Q.,  he's  often  the  butt 
of  Clark's  jokes,  and  he  is  treated  dis- 
dainfully by  Kraft  and  Bittaker.  "Forget 
it,"  he  will  say  angrily  when  he  loses  a 
hand,  or  after  Clark  has  derided  him  for 
an  inept  bid.  "That's  ancient  history. 
Forget  the  past." 

These  four  men,  who  did  not  know 
one  another  before  coming  to  San  Quen- 
tin, were  convicted  of  murdering  a  total 
of  forty-nine  people.  If  you  add  in  un- 
charged victims  and  unverified  claims, 
the  number  is  probably  closer  to  ninety- 
six.  All  the  known  victims  were  under 
thirty,  and  they  were  all  white  or  His 
panic;  most  of  them  were  killed  in  L08 
Angeles  County.  At  one  point,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1980.  Bonin, 
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Nearly  every  day,  four  serial  killers  on 

California's  death  row  play  bridge,  but  with  both 

gubernatorial  candidates  pushing  capital 

punishment,  their  games  may  be  numbered 


PLAYING  FOR  TIME 


BY  MARK  MACNAMARA 


The  bridge-playing  serial  killers  of  San  Quentin:  left  to  right,  William  Bonin,  Randy  Kraft, 

Lawrence  "Pliers"  Bittaker,  Doug  Clark.  Among  them,  they  were  convicted  of  killing  forty-nine  people. 
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gun  rail,  are  three  guards  with  semiauto- 
matic Ruger  mini- 14s.  There  are  free 
weights  at  one  end  of  the  yard,  and  a 
basketball  hoop  at  the  other.  Between 
these  on  one  side  are  a  toilet  behind  a 
three-foot-high  brick  wall  and,  a  few 
feet  away,  an  unprotected  shower. 
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Betting  is  not  permitted,  but  it  flour- 
ishes. Numbered  cards  are  banned,  so 
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and  Clark,  who  killed  young  women  and 
girls,  are  more  flexible,  but  Bonin 
doesn't  like  to  play  with  Clark,  so  the 
teams  are  usually  Bittaker  and  Bonin, 
both  of  whom  killed  with  an  accom- 
plice, against  Clark  and  Kraft,  who  ap- 
parently always  killed  alone.  Two 
other  death-row  inmates  occasionally 
substitute. 

Kraft  is  the  most  accomplished 
player  of  the  four,  and  takes  pride  in 
his  ability.  Bonin  is  the  least  skilled 
player.  Conversation  at  the  table  is 
usually  sparse.  Kraft,  especially,  keeps 
to  his  cards  and  resents  distractions. 
He  plays  by  the  book  and  never  tries  to 
stretch  his  bid.  He  likes  a  peaceful, 
controlled  game. 

Clark  is  the  opposite.  He'll  bid  six 
hearts  even  if  he  suspects  he  and  his 
partner  can   make   only   four.    He 
considers  himself  an  innova- 
tor, and  is  frequently 
thinking    up   new   con- 
ventions, which  are  not 
always  well  received. 
He's  also  a  jokester, 
who  relishes  psycholog- 
ical  nuance,   and   from 
time  to  time  he  manipu- 
lates the  game  for  his 
own  amusement. 

Bittaker  enjoys  the 
game's  complexity,  too, 
and  will  also  experiment 
with  unorthodox  strate- 
gies. He  peers  over  his 
cards,  watching  the  oth- 
er players  carefully. 
Sometimes  he  loses  pa- 
tience with  his  partner, 
Bonin,  and  occasionally 
he  may  even  sabotage  a  hand  to  show 
who's  in  control. 

Bonin  is  the  odd  man  out.  The  only 
one  of  the  four  who  does  not  have  an 
unusually  high  I.Q.,  he's  often  the  butt 
of  Clark's  jokes,  and  he  is  treated  dis- 
dainfully by  Kraft  and  Bittaker.  "Forget 
it,"  he  will  say  angrily  when  he  loses  | 
hand,  or  after  Clark  has  derided  him  for 
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These  four  men,  who  did  not  know 
one  another  before  coming  to  San  Quen- 
tin, were  convicted  of  murdering  a  total 
of  forty-nine  people.  If  you  add  in  un- 
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the  number  is  probably  closer  to  ninely 
six.  All  the  known  victims  were  under 
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\ou  can  go  on  just  one  more  diet.  You  can  count  every  calorie 
as  if  it  were  your  last.  Or  you  can  try  a  little  appetite  suppression 
of  your  own.  And  start  cross-training. 

Wth  cross-training  you  vary  your  routine  as  you  vary 
your  sports.  So  you  don't  get  bored,  and  you  don't  give  up.  So 
you  need  shoes  and  apparel  that  don't  give  up  either.  A  shoe  like 
the  Air  Cross  Trainer  Low  from  Nike,  with  the  cushioning  you 
need  for  running.  The  flexibility  you  need  for  aerobics.  The 
stability  required  for  court  sports.  And  the  fit  and  comfort  your 
feet  beg  for,  regardless  of  where  you  tell  them  to  go. 

Obviously,  cross-training  won't  make  a  world  of  diets 
go  away.  But  for  one  hour  a  day  you'll  forget  about  what  you 
can't  have.  And  start  thinking  about  what  you  can.  fust  do  it. 


Tlie  Nike  Air  Cross  Trainer1"  Lorn  One  of  the  entire  line  oh  rosfr-training  shoes  from  Nike,  for  women. 
For  more  infi  /  U4-N1KE,  Monday-Friday,  7am-5pn,  PST.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-663-1A1R. 
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Clark,  and  Kraft  were  all  operating  in 
the  same  area. 

William  Bonin  killed  fourteen  young 
men  and  boys  between  August  1979  and 
June  1980.  He  dumped  their  bodies 
around  Los  Angeles  and  became  known 
as  the  Freeway  Killer.  He's  forty-three, 
squat,  with  dark  features,  a  former 
truckdriver,  and  one  of  the  most  unpop- 


the  day  Kraft  arrived  on  death  row  and 
Bonin  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  "Like 
the  student  awaiting  his  master,"  said 
one  inmate  who  witnessed  the  moment. 
Kraft  is  slight,  with  strong  features. 
He's  handsome,  but  there's  something 
ordinary  about  him.  After  graduating 
from  Claremont  Men's  College,  he  was 
a  computer  consultant.  In  high  school  he 


The  sodium  cyanide  gas  last  billowed  up  out 
of  the  cast-iron  bucket  at  the  feet 
of  cop  killer  Aaron  Mitchell,  who  screamed 
that  he  was  Jesus  Christ. 


ular  characters  on  death  row — "truly 
evil,"  in  the  words  of  one  inmate.  He 
often  proclaims  his  innocence,  despite 
the  testimony  of  three  men  who  killed 
with  him  and  the  fact  that  he  confessed 
to  twenty-one  murders  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  avoid  the  death  penalty  by  means  of  a 
plea  bargain.  He  tells  the  other  bridge 
players  that  one  day  his  conviction  will 
be  reversed  and  he  will  write  a  book 
about  his  adventures  and  earn  $5  mil- 
lion. With  that,  he  says,  he'll  buy  an 
island  far  away.  He  also  speaks  of  the 
chance  of  a  helicopter  breakout  to  some 
country  without  extradition  laws. 

Bonin  committed  his  crimes  at  the 
same  time  as  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
Randy  Kraft,  who  was  convicted  in 
1989  of  killing  twenty-four  young  men. 
Kraft  kept  what  prosecutors  described  as 
a  "death  list"  of  sixty-one  victims.  He 
was  originally  charged  with  thirty-seven 
murders  and  it  is  possible  that  he  killed 
as  many  as  sixty-three  people. 

The  circumstances  of  two  of  Kraft's 
murders  suggest  that  he  had  an  accom- 
plice, but  none  was  ever  charged.  Al- 
most all  the  murders  were  extremely 
violent.  The  victims  were  drugged  and 
then  tortured,  and  of  the  thirty-seven  he 
was  originally  charged  with  killing,  at 
least  three  were  dismembered,  seven 
were  emasculated,  four  were  burned, 
and  one  was  strangled  over  a  two-day 
period.  Kraft  probably  killed  his  first 
victim  in  October  1971.  Twelve  years 
later,  in  May.  1983,  he  was  stopped  by 
police  for  driving  erratically  on  the  San 
Diego  Freeway.  On  the  seat  next  to  him 
was  a  Marine,  who  had  been  drugged 
and  strangled  and  who  died  a  few  min- 
utes later. 

Apparently,  it  was  a  sight  to  behold 


The  gas  chamber  at  San  Queirtin,  last 
used  twenty-three  years  ago.  Politicians 
want  to  bring  it  back. 


had  been  a  member  of  Students  for  Nix- 
on. He  reportedly  has  an  I. Q.  of  129.  At 
his  trial,  he  acted  like  a  trim,  unembar- 
rassed bureaucrat  accused  of  misusing 
government  property.  Kraft  doesn't 
seem  to  fit  the  stereotype  of  the  serial 
killer;  he  grew  up  in  a  middle-class 
household,  apparently  suffered  no  abuse 
as  a  child,  and  had  no  jail  record  prior  to 
his  arrest. 

Lawrence  Sigmund  Bittaker  is  another 
matter.  Larry  Bittaker  is  fifty,  wiry, 
with  an  extremely  firm,  cold  handshake. 
He  walks  with  an  odd,  floating  stride, 
and  has  a  triangular  face  with  cat's  eyes. 
On  the  row,  his  nickname  is  Dog,  be- 
cause he  can  sometimes  be  heard  bark- 
ing on  the  tier.  He  grew  up  with  foster 
parents,  spent  much  of  his  early  life  in 
prison,  and  in  1976  told  a  probation 
judge  that  if  he  were  released  he  might 


kill  people.  Three  years  later  he  did. 

In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1979,  Bittaker,  then  an  auto  upholsterer, 
committed  five  murders  with  a  mentally 
disordered  sex  offender  named  Roy  Nor- 
ris,  a  man  not  unlike  Bill  Bonin.  Togeth- 
er, Bittaker  and  Norris  reportedly  set  out 
to  kidnap,  rape,  torture,  and  kill  a  girl 
symbolizing  each  teenage  year  from 
*  thirteen  through  eighteen.  Bittaker  re- 
corded the  torture  and  screams  of  some 
of  the  victims  on  tape.  He  used  pliers  on 
one  of  the  girls'  nipples,  and  later  signed 
autographs  for  fellow  inmates  on  the 
row  with  the  name  "Pliers  Bittaker." 

Bittaker' s  closest  friend  on  the  row  is 
Douglas  Clark,  with  whom  he  enjoys  a 
fragile  relationship  based  principally  on 
their  resentment  of  and  resistance  to 
prison  life.  Clark  is  a  good-looking  man 
of  forty-two,  with  strong  blue  eyes,  a 
ready  smile,  and  an  easy  manner.  After 
seven  years  on  the  row,  his  face  has  the 
look  of  worn  aluminum.  Once  known  as 
the  Sunset  Strip  Killer,  Clark  was  con- 
victed of  murdering  six  prostitutes  and 
runaways  during  the  summer  of  1980. 
The  victims  were  all  picked  up  on  Sun- 
set Boulevard.  Most  of  them  were  shot 
in  the  head.  One  was  beheaded. 

Clark,  who  has  steadfastly  insisted  on 
his  innocence,  was  convicted  largely  on 
the  testimony  of  a  former  mistress,  a  di- 
vorcee named  Carol  Bundy.  Of  the  four 
serial  killers  who  play  bridge,  Clark  is 
the  only  one  who  has  made  a  serious  and 
sustained  effort  to  get  a  new  trial.  He's 
an  extremely  angry  man — angry  at  the 
prison,  angry  at  the  way  his  case  has 
been  handled,  angry  at  himself.  I've 
been  visiting  him  for  two  years,  and 
have  often  heard  him  rail  bitterly  at  what 
he  calls  "the  game,"  referring  to  the 
way  the  issue  of  the  death  penalty  in 
California  is  played  by  the  public,  the 
politicians,  the  legal  establishment,  and 
the  various  advocates  of  defendants  and 
victims. 

From  Yard  4  you  can  see  the  tall,  skin- 
ny metal  vent  from  the  gas  chamber. 
It  has  been  twenty-three  years  since 
the  last  execution  in  California,  when 
the  sodium  cyanide  gas  billowed  up  out 
of  the  cast-iron  bucket  at  the  feet  of  cop 
killer  Aaron  Mitchell,  who  screamed  at 
the  end  that  he  was  Jesus  Christ.  Once 
he  was  dead,  the  gas  was  drawn  up  into 
the  vent  and  blown  out  over  Marin 
County. 

A  man  named  Robert  Alton  Harris 
may  be  next.  His  execution,  scheduled 
for  last  April  3,  was  stayed  on  the  argu- 
ment that  crucial  evidence  had  not  been 
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fully  presented  at  his  trial,  but  on  August 
29  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  upheld  the  death  sentence 
by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  Harris's  lawyers 
maintain  that  he  suffered  from  fetal  alco- 
hol syndrome  as  well  as  from  organic 
brain  damage.  His  father  reportedly 
kicked  him  even  while  he  was  in  the 
womb,  and  began  to  beat  him  routinely 
by  the  age  of  two.  However,  in  the  opin- 
ion written  for  the  appeals  court  by 
Judge  Melvin  Brunetti,  the  request  for  a 
new  trial  was  denied  because  "allowing 
such  battles  of  psychiatric  opinions  dur- 
ing successive  challenges  to  the  death 
penalty  would  place  the  Federal  courts 
in  a  psycho-legal  quagmire." 

Harris,  along  with  his  brother,  kid- 
napped two  teenage  boys  in  San  Diego 
in  1978  in  order  to  steal  their  car  for  a 
bank  robbery.  They  took  the  boys  to  a 
field  and  shot  them  to  death.  Harris's 
brother  turned  state's  evidence,  served 
three  and  a  half  years  in  prison,  and  got 
out.  The  tragic  murder  was  made  gro- 
tesque by  a  scene  that  was  described 
many  times  in  the  press:  one  of  the 
boys  started  to  pray,  but  Harris  derided 


'Deterrence  was  the  argument 
in  the  early  1980s.  Retribution  is 
the  argument  of  the  nineties." 


him  and  killed  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
prayer.  Afterward,  Harris  supposedly 
finished  the  boy's  partly  eaten  ham- 
burger. 

It's  details  like  that  that  serve  as  the 
most  passionate  arguments  for  capital 
punishment,  and  since  there  were  more 
than  three  thousand  homicides  in  Cali- 
fornia alone  last  year,  it's  little  wonder 
that  the  public  can't  get  the  execution- 
er's song  out  of  its  head. 

The  politicians  have  heard  it  as  well. 
In  the  Democratic  primary  for  governor 
in  June,  Dianne  Feinstein  and  Attorney 
General  John  Van  de  Kamp  crawled 
over  each  other  to  plead  their  devotion  to 
the  death  penalty,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  both  been  opposed  to  it  in  the 
past.  And  on  the  eve  of  the  November 
election,  the  issue  still  burns  bright, 
though  Feinstein,  who  beat  out  Van  de 
Kamp,  and  Senator  Pete  Wilson  have  no 
disagreement  over  it.  Nevertheless,  Wil- 
son attacks  Feinstein  on  what  he  says  is 
her  erratic  position  regarding  the  death 
penalty  over  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
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She  counters  that  her  thinking  has  mere- 
ly evolved,  that  after  a  couple  of  person- 
al experiences  she  sees  the  issue  differ- 
ently now.  Both  argue  that  the  death 
penalty  is  a  deterrent,  though  neither 
will  say  in  what  way.  "I've  seen  too 
much  in  my  life"  is  all  Feinstein  says  to 
explain  her  altered  position.  "The  police 
all  say  there  is  a  deterrent  value"  is  Wil- 
son's argument. 

But  the  real  political  argument  for  the 
death  penalty  in  California  is  an  82  per- 
cent public-approval  rating,  according  to 
a  March  1990  Field  Institute  poll.  That's 
the  peak  of  an  incline  stretching  all  the 
way  back  to  1956,  when  just  49  percent 
were  in  favor.  And  yet  the  82  percent  is 
misleading,  because  when  asked  wheth- 
er extenuating  circumstances  might 
make  a  difference  in  their  approval,  the 
majority  shrank.  In  fact,  when  asked 
what  the  appropriate  punishment  was  for 
a  convicted  person  who  had  been  seri- 
ously abused  as  a  child,  only  9  percent 
favored  the  death  penalty;  41  percent  fa- 
vored life  imprisonment  without  parole. 
Still,  the  public  will  is  clear.  "If  the 
murder  is  especially  brutal,"  according 
to  the  poll,  84  percent  of 
the  public  tested  was  for 
dropping  the  pellets. 

"Deterrence  was  the 
argument   in   the   early 
1980s,"  says  Leigh  Din- 
gerson,  director  of  the 
National    Coalition   to 
Abolish  the  Death  Penal- 
ty.  "Now  that  argument 
has  been  refuted  by  any  number  of  stud- 
ies, and  what  remains  in  this  country  is 
this  sense  that  'they  deserve  it.'  Retribu- 
tion is  the  argument  of  the  nineties." 

Perhaps  Sharon  Tate's  mother,  Doris 
Tate,  describes  the  majority  sentiment  in 
California  most  accurately:  "I  really 
don't  care  if  they're  dead  or  alive,  so 
long  as  they're  kept  in.  But  that's  the 
problem.  There's  no  guarantee.  At  least 
the  death  penalty  keeps  these  people  out 
of  the  way." 

Ironically,  Charles  Manson,  the  man 
whose  control  over  his  followers  seemed 
to  symbolize  the  very  essence  of  evil, 
avoided  the  death  penalty.  So  did  Sirhan 
Sirhan,  who  shot  Robert  Kennedy;  Juan 
Corona,  the  notorious  labor  contractor 
who  killed  twenty-five  migrant  workers 
in  1970  and  1971;  and  the  four  Black 
Muslims  who  committed  the  fourteen 
"Zebra"  killings  in  San  Francisco  in 
1973  and  1974.  All  of  these  individuals 
escaped  through  legal  windows  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  all  enjoy  regular  pa- 
role hearings,  though  it's  unlikely  that 


any  of  them  will  be  let  out  of  prison. 
But  the  possibility  of  that  only  in- 
creases the  public's  enormous  frustra- 
tion with  the  way  the  legal  system  has 
been  administered  in  California  over 
the  past  twenty  years. 

And  that  frustration  has  turned  into  a 
real  hunger.  Not  to  mention  the  practical 
problems  involved  in  the  system  itself: 
,. There  are  291  men  on  California's  death 
row.  Some  estimates  predict  as  many  as 
six  hundred  by  the  year  2000.  There's  a 
sense  that  the  number  can't  go  on  grow- 
ing forever,  and  meanwhile  trying  and 
detaining  murderers  goes  into  the  mil- 
lions each  year. 

Since  the  death  penalty  was  brought 
back  into  practice  in  1977,  sixteen  states 
have  executed  a  total  of  139  people. 
There  have  been  nineteen  executions  so 
far  this  year,  and  two  more  are  sched- 
uled for  the  near  future.  If  those  execu- 
tions are  performed,  one  more  state, 
Wyoming,  will  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  death-penalty  states.  There  are 
now  approximately  2,350  people  on 
death  row  in  this  country,  including 
some  thirty  women,  although  only  one 
woman  has  been  executed  since  1977. 

Given  these  statistics,  the  California 
public  seems  willing  to  pay  any  price  to 
restore  the  death  penalty.  And  yet  there 
is  a  feeling  that  once  a  few  killers  have 
died,  once  the  public  finds  that  vicarious 
sense  of  being  in  control  again,  public 
compassion  for  criminals  will  return. 
"Now  the  idea  is:  Gas  these  guys,"  for- 
mer governor  Pat  Brown  told  me.  "But 
wait  until  you  kill  fifty.  Then  you'll  see 
a  reaction." 

If  anything  changes  the  public  will,  it 
will  be  the  perception  not  only  that  capi- 
tal punishment  is  not  a  deterrent,  but 
also  that  it  has  not  been  administered 
fairly.  And  that,  ultimately,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  administer  fairly. 

The  appearance  of  fairness  is  signifi- 
cant. Of  the  291  condemned  men  in  Cal- 
ifornia, approximately  35  percent  are 
black,  although  blacks  account  for  only 
7.5  percent  of  the  state's  population 
And  there  are  only  two  women  on  death 
row,  although  numerous  other  women 
have  committed  murders  every  bit  ;is 
brutal  and  premeditated  as  those  com- 
mitted by  men  on  the  row. 

Of  all  the  fairness  issues,  the  question 
of  insanity  may  become  the  practical  un- 
doing of  the  death  penalty.  "I  have  re 
grets  about  several  of  them."  s.i\s  Pal 
Brown,  referring  to  the  forty  men  exe 
cuted  during  his  time  as  governor.  " The 
problem  was  that  for  souk-  o\  them  I 
couldn't  get  psychiatric  evidence  to  sup 
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port  commutation  on  the  basis  of  mental 
disability." 

A  doctor's  testimony  regarding  sanity 
seems  to  be  becoming  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  influencing  a  jury 
in  capital  cases.  Bui  many  young  pub- 
lic defenders  don't  understand  this  im- 
portance, or  have  no  money  to  pay  for 
a  well-respected  analyst.  "Also,  you 
see  a  lot  of  doctors  who  don't  want  to 
get  involved,"  says  Dr.  Donald  Lunde, 
clinical  professor  of  psychiatry  and  be- 
havioral sciences  at  Stanford  Medical 
School.  "If  you  testify  for  the  defense, 
there  can  be  a  lot  of  harassment,  and 
you  think,  Why  should  I  go  through 
this?  I'm  being  paid  a  pittance,  people 
are  questioning  my  competence— all 
this  when  I  can  do  much  better  for  so- 
ciety working  in  my  office  or  in  the 
hospital.  The  truth  is  that  most  compe- 
tent physicians,  psychiatrists,  and  neu- 
rologists just  don't  do  this  kind  of 
work." 

Dr.  Lunde,  who  has  examined  many 
serial  killers  over  the  years,  makes  an 
interesting  observation  as  to  whether  the 
death  penalty  serves  as  a  deterrent:  '  'The 
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"Killing  is  kind  of  fun,  like  riding  a 
roller-coaster."  Carol  Bundy 
even  admitted  she  had  played  with 
the  head  of  one  of  the  victims. 


thing  that  few  people  know  is  that  the 
death  penalty  has  actually  served  as  an 
incentive  to  commit  murder."  He  cites 
the  case  of  Edmund  Kemper  III,  the  six- 
foot-nine,  280-pound  giant  who  was  re- 
leased from  a  mental  hospital  after 
killing  his  grandparents  when  he  was 
fifteen.  He  went  on  to  murder  six  co- 
eds in  Santa  Cruz — cut  them  up  and  ate 
parts  of  them.  Eventually,  he  even 
killed  his  mother,  decapitated  her,  tore 
out  her  larynx,  and  ground  it  up  in  a 
garbage  disposal.  Afterward  he  turned 
himself  in  to  police.  At  his  trial  in 
1973,  he  was  found  sane,  but  because 
the  death  penalty  had  not  yet  been  rein- 
stated, he  was  given  a  life  sentence. 
"You  know,  one  of  Kemper's  favorite 
fantasies  in  grade  school  was  to  die  in 
the  gas  chamber,"  says  Lunde.  "At 
six,  he  and  his  sister  played  a  game 
where  he  was  strapped  to  a  chair  and 
had  his  sister  pretend  she  was  turning 
on  the  gas." 
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he  subject  of  the  death  penalty  in- 
variably leads  to  the  question  of 
whether  an  innocent  man  could  be 
executed.  The  idea  would  seem  absurd, 
considering  the  great  sea  of  legalities  to 
be  crossed  in  every  capital  case,  yet  in  a 
1985  study  of  350  death-penalty  cases 
prosecuted  between  1900  and  1984,  re- 
searchers discovered  that  twenty-three 
men  had  been  executed  who  were  later 
found  to  have  been  innocent.  Eight  rnore  *. 
who  were  innocent  died  in  prison,  and 
still  another  twenty-two  had  close  calls, 
sometimes  being  reprieved  only  minutes 
before  they  were  to  die. 

In  1989,  Jerry  Bigelow,  who  had 
spent  eight  years  on  San  Quentin's  death 
row  and  who  had  at  one  point  asked  to 
be  put  to  death,  won  a  new  trial  and  was 
acquitted.  The  only  other  man  to  walk 
off  California's  death  row  was  Choi  Soo 
Lee,  the  subject  of  the  film  True  Believ- 
er, whose  murder  conviction  was  over- 
turned in  1983.  "It's  the  'politics  of 
death'  in  California,"  says  Bigelow's 
attorney,  Robert  R.  Bryan,  who  recently 
secured  a  new  trial  for  another  man  on 
the  row.  "We're  the  trendsetters  in  that 
respect.  The  fact  is 
that  those  who  wind 
up  on  death  row  here 
— or  anywhere — 
aren't  necessarily 
those  who  commit  the 
worst  crimes.  The 
common  denominator 
is  that  they're  all 
poor.  Add  to  that  the 
uneven  quality  of 
public  defenders, 
doctors,  police,  sometimes  the  politi- 
cal agenda  in  the  county  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  how  much  mon- 
ey the  prosecution  has  to  spend  on  a 
case,  the  judge,  the  makeup  of  the  state 
supreme  court  in  a  given  year — of 
course  it's  arbitrary,  and  little  wonder 
that  an  innocent  man  could  end  up  on 
death  row." 

Doug  Clark,  the  bridge  player  known 
as  the  Sunset  Strip  Killer,  may  be  such  a 
man.  He  has  been  on  death  row  for  sev- 
en years,  all  the  while  claiming  his  inno- 
cence and  working  relentlessly  to  get  a 
new  trial.  In  fact,  a  number  of  technical- 
ities in  his  case  may  lead  to  a  new  trial 
sometime  early  next  year. 

Clark's  story  is  strange  and  convolut- 
ed. On  August  1 1 ,  1980,  Carol  Bundy,  a 
thirty-seven-year-old  divorcee  with  two 
children,  turned  herself  in  to  the  Los  An- 
geles police  and  confessed  to  the  murder 
of  her  lover,  an  Australian  named  Jack 
Murray.  She  said  one  reason  she  had 


killed  Murray  was  that  she  feared  he 
might  tell  police  about  her  other  lover, 
Douglas  Clark,  who,  she  said,  had 
killed  more  than  fifty  young  women. 
Bundy  told  the  police  that  they  could 
find  the  murder  weapons  where  Clark 
worked.  Officers  found  two  guns  and 
arrested  Clark. 

Clark  had  been  a  boiler  engineer  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.  He  spent  his 
nights  in  country-and-western  bars  pick- 
ing up  mostly  overweight  women,  some 
of  whom  he  wound  up  living  with  for  a 
month  or  so.  He  occasionally  went  to 
swing  clubs,  hired  prostitutes  regularly, 
and  satisfied  his  appetite  for  the  erotic, 
and  sometimes  pornographic,  as  best  he 
could.  The  one  crime  Clark  admits  to  is 
having  had  sexual  relations  with  an  elev- 
en-year-old girl.  Carol  Bundy,  he  says, 
was  also  involved. 

By  any  standards,  Clark  is  hardly  an 
innocent.  Nevertheless,  there  is  compel- 
ling evidence  to  suggest  that  the  murders 
he  was  convicted  of  may  actually  have 
been  done  by  Carol  Bundy  and  Jack 
Murray. 

For  starters,  Bundy  did  not  simply  kill 
Jack  Murray.  She  shot  him  twice  in  the 
head,  stabbed  him  eleven  times  in  the 
back,  cut  off  part  of  his  buttocks,  and 
then  cut  off  his  head,  to  make  it  look 
like  the  work  of  "a  psycho,"  as  she 
said.  She  also  gave  the  police  details 
about  the  Clark  murders  that  only  the 
killer  could  have  known,  although  she 
later  insisted  she  had  no  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  killings.  Yet,  during  her 
initial  interrogation,  she  said  that  she 
had  been  involved  in  eight  or  nine  of 
the  murders.  She  even  admitted  that 
she  had  played  with  the  head  of  one  of 
the  victims,  Exxie  Wilson. 

At  one  point  Carol  Bundy  told  police, 
"Killing  is  kind  of  fun.  It's  like  riding  a 
roller-coaster."  She  also  said,  "If  I  was 
allowed  to  run  loose,  I'd  probably  do  it 
again." 

Clark  was  convicted  almost  complete- 
ly on  circumstantial  evidence.  The  mur- 
der gun  was  in  his  possession,  and  a. 
young  woman  identified  his  voice  as  that 
of  the  man  who  called  her  and  admitted 
he  was  the  killer.  The  police,  however, 
did  not  offer  the  woman  a  selection  of 
voices,  only  Clark's. 

A  prostitute  who  had  been  stabbed 
twenty-five  times  by  a  client  also  identi- 
fied Clark,  but  only  after  having  first 
identified  another  man.  She  was  let  out 
of  prison  in  exchange  for  her  testimony. 
Clark's  lawyer  was  unable  to  discredit 
the  woman's  testimony,  although  re- 
cently a  member  of  the  woman's  own 
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family  said,  "She  was  always  a  well- 
known  liar." 

The  really  telling  evidence  against 
Clark  was  the  testimony  of  Carol 
Bundy,  specifically  her  accounts  of 
what  she  said  Clark  had  told  her.  But 
her  statements  were  often  conflicting, 
and  she  was  rarely  challenged.  She 
claimed  that  she  had  been  mesmerized 
sexually  by  Clark,  for  example,  yet 
two  years  later,  at  his  trial,  she  at  first 
couldn't  remember  whether  he  was  cir- 
cumcised or  not,  and  then  guessed  in- 
correctly. 

Additionally,  according  to  Clark,  a 
piece  of  bloody  blond  scalp  found  in 
Jack  Murray's  van  was  linked  to  one  of 
the  victims,  but  that  evidence  was  never 
introduced  at  the  trial. 

As  for  the  trial  itself,  Clark  represent- 
ed himself  during  much  of  it  and  did  an 
uneven  job,  to  say  the  least.  His  main 
attorney,  who  would  face  misconduct 
charges  in  another  case  two  years  later, 
admitted  to  being  an  alcoholic  at  the 
time  of  the  trial. 

Clark  grew  up  the  son  of  a  naval  offi- 
cer. He  traveled  to  more  than  thirty 
countries,  went  to  private  schools,  and 
became  worldly  at  a  young  age.  There  is 
no  history  of  abuse,  no  record  of  any 
serious  criminal  offenses.  Clark's  only 
black  mark  seems  to  have  been  his  un- 
usual fascination  with  sex,  though  both 
of  his  wives  and  two  other  sexual  part- 
ners all  say  he  was  never  violent. 

Jack  Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
reputation  for  violence.  Carol  Bundy  has 
even  admitted  that  Murray  once  threat- 
ened his  little  girl  and  her  nine-year-old 
son  with  a  gun. 

Carol  Bundy's  own  history  closely  re- 
sembles the  pattern  of  abuse  common 
among  many  serial  killers.  She  has  said 
that  on  the  day  her  mother  died  her  fa- 
ther forced  her  to  have  oral  sex.  She  was 
fourteen.  She  went  from  school  to 
school,  and  by  her  own  account  had  an 
extremely  brutal  childhood. 

Both  Clark  and  Bundy  have  recently 
agreed  to  take  polygraph  tests.  But  still, 
one  wonders,  why  would  Bundy  want  to 
frame  Clark  in  the  first  place?  She 
claims  she  has  no  animosity  toward  him, 
though  she  admits  that  the  one  thing  she 
remembers  about  their  relationship  is 
that  he  endlessly  humiliated  her.  If  he 
ever  does  get  out  of  prison,  she  told  me 
recently,  "he'll  go  to  place  else, 

some  strange  town,  and  after  three  or 
four  years,  if  he  settles  in  and  is  com- 
fortable, he'll  dig  up  some  other  per- 
version. More  than  likely,  he'll  not  kill 
any  more  young  women,  but  he'll  find 
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some  other  way  to  degrade  and  humili- 
ate them." 

If  executions  are  reactivated  by  Califor- 
nia politicians  in  this  election  year,  the 
issue  has  already  been  raised  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  televised.  The  local 
public-television  station  in  San  Francis- 
co, KQED,  has  filed  a  petition  in  district 
court  requesting  permission  to  videotape 
an  early  execution.  The  station  would 
like  to  replay  the  event,  late  at  night, 
complete  with  a  thorough  explanation  of 
both  the  crime  and  the  punishment.  The 
program  would  be  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion by  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  of  the  death  penalty. 

"We  would  not  take  a  position  pro  or 
con,"  says  director  of  news  and  current 
affairs  Michael  Schwarz.  "Our  sense  is 
that  this  is  a  news  event  and  an  issue  of 
major  public-policy  importance.  And  af- 
ter all,  this  is  the  ultimate  step:  there's 
no  greater  act  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  but  the  state  is  acting  in  our 
name,  on  our  behalf,  and  with  our  mon- 
ey. Not  to  object  is  to  let  the  government 
censor  itself." 

It's  been  an  extremely  controversial 
issue.  The  station  has  received  hundreds 
of  letters,  overwhelmingly  in  opposition 
to  the  idea. 

"Do  it  prime  time,"  says  Don  Antho- 
ny, who  spent  ten  years  on  Washington 
State's  death  row  before  being  found  in- 
nocent. "Tonight  at  nine.  This  is  what 
you  said  you  want.  You  watch  it.  Bring 
it  to  'em.  In  living  color.  Don't  be  jiv- 
in'.  Let  'em  see  how  he  chokes  to  death, 
or  as  he  goes  through  whatever  he  goes 
through.  Let  them  see  it." 

If  you  ask  anyone  on  San  Quentin's 
death  row  about  the  deterrent  value  of 
capital  punishment,  you  are  certain  to 
hear  the  story  of  John  Watson,  the  gun- 
rail  guard  who  made  no  secret  of  his  in- 
terest in  serial  murders  and  who  often 
visited  the  cells  of  the  most  notorious 
killers,  including  Bittaker,  whose  crimes 
were  done  in  a  silver  van  known  as 
"Murder  Mac." 

On  November  14,  1986,  Watson  of- 
fered a  ride  to  a  twenty-five-year-old 
prostitute,  who  claims  she  did  not  solicit 
him.  Once  she  was  in  his  van,  he  threat- 
ened her  with  a  ten-inch  knife  and  forced 
her  to  have  sex  with  him.  Later,  as  he 
was  driving  her  to  a  secluded  area,  she 
escaped.  Watson  received  six  years,  and 
with  good  behavior  he  could  be  out  in 
three. 

"The  death  penalty  sure  deterred  him, 
didn't  it?"  says  Douglas  Clark  with  that 
shallow,  ironic  laugh  he  has.  D 
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MAN  OF  THE  NOMA 


BY  MARK  STEVENS 


Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
the  new  director  of  painting 
and  sculpture  at  the  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art,  still  the 
most  powerful  job  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  Kirk  Var- 
nedoe  wheeled  a  trolley  into 
a  meeting  of  an  acquisitions 
committee  of  the  museum's 
board  of  trustees.  On  the 
trolley  was  a  concealed  ob- 
ject. Varnedoe  let  everyone 
enjoy  the  drama  of  the  moment,  then 
pulled  off  the  cover — revealing  Robert 
Rauschenberg's  famous  Bed  of  1955. 
The  work  was  a  critical  addition  to  the 
museum's  collection,  but  that  was  not 
what  created  the  feeling  of  presto!  The 
miracle,  at  a  time  when  the  art  world  has 
become  a  symbol  of  shameless  self-pro- 
motion and  trashy  excess,  was  that  this 
was  a  gift. 

Leo  Castelli  could  have  sold  the  work 
privately  for  about  $9  or  $10  million;  it 
might  have  fetched  far  more  at  auction. 
Instead,  he  gave  the  Rauschenberg  to  the 
museum  because  it  finally  meant  more  to 
him  than  money.  He  made  the  gift  in  the 
memory  of  Alfred  H.  Barr  Jr.  :!902- 
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1981),  the  legendary  founding  director  of 
MOM  A,  who  embodied  the  conviction  that 
the  art  of  one's  own  time  deserves  the 
same  rigorous  attention  as  the  art  of  the 
past.  Under  Barr's  stewardship  MOMA 
became  an  institution  that,  without  act- 
ing like  a  cultural  nanny,  symbolized  the 
highest  values  of  both  art  and  philan- 
thropy. 

It  will  now  be  up  to  Kirk  Varnedoe, 
who  was  appointed  in  1988,  to  maintain 
that  complicated  spirit.  The  small  mo- 
ment with  the  Rauschenberg  reflects  the 
hopes  placed  in  the  new  curator.  He  is 
supposed  to  collect  and  exhibit  art  with 
panache,  while  not  sacrificing  the  stan- 
dard set  by  the  past.  He  must  do  so 
knowing  that  MOMA  is  no  longer  the 
small  and  aristocratic  place  full  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  that  Barr  created.  Museums 
have  become  big-time  bureaucracies, 
and  modernism  itself  has  aged,  losing 
some  momentum.  For  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  which  is  to  modernism 
what  Rome  is  to  Catholicism,  the  eternal 
temptation  will  be  to  retire  into  its  histo- 
ry, honing  its  collection  and  refining  its 
dogmas. 

In  his  monumental  shows  celebrating 


the  great  artists,  themes,  and  moments 
of  modernism,  William  Rubin,  Vame- 
doe's  predecessor,  brought  a  stately, 
commemorative  spirit  to  the  museum. 
By  appointing  Varnedoe,  who  likes  re- 
cent art  more  than  Rubin  does,  moma  is 
trying  to  pull  off  a  neat  trick — to  become 
younger  while  growing  old.  Vamedoe's 
beguiling  way  with  words,  together  with 
his  gift  for  approaching  art  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  has  aroused  the  hope  that 
he  can  transcend  the  paradoxes  of  an  ag- 
ing museum  of  the  modern  during  a  peri- 
od of  rampant  vulgarity. 

"In  the  standard  dilemma  of  our  day 
the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  between 
pleasing  the  public  and  doing  serious 
shows,"  he  says.  "I  don't  think  that's  a 
problem.  If  you  can  do  it  right,  you  don't 
have  to  compromise  either  thing. ' '  One  of 
his  friends  calls  Varnedoe  "a  consumable 
character.  As  somebody  whose  job  has 
public  impact  he'll  be  terrific.  He  can  be 
popular  without  being  vulgar." 

Varnedoe  has  won  a  MacArthur  Fel- 
lowship, he  is  an  admired  art  histori- 
an, and  he  is  forty-four,  handsome, 
and  more  articulate  than  anyone  has  a 
right  to  be,  speaking  with  a  rich  baritone 
voice  that  comes  stirred  with  a  little 
southern  honey.  He  has  been  so  success 
fill,  in  short,  that  many  people  naturally 
assume  the  worst. 

A  man  like  that  is  often  just  an  excel- 
lent apple-polisher  who  displays  no  trou- 
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blesome  originality  and  gets  along  by 
going  along.  What's  intriguing  about 
Varnedoe — what  promises  to  make  his 
years  at  the  Modern  significant — is  that 
he  does  not  seem  interested  in  settling 
down  now  that  he  has  '•arrived."  Var- 
nedoe  is  a  man  in  love  with  the  unpre- 
dictable liveliness  of  modern  art,  with  its 
variety  and  questing  spirit.  "One  of  the 
things  I  admired  about  my  teacher  at 
Williams,  Lane  Faison,  was  that  he 
liked  paintings  that  were  huge  and  ag- 
gressive and  boisterous  and  fleshy  and 
romantic,"  Varnedoe  says,  piling  up  his 
adjectives  with  characteristic  relish. 
"But  he  also  had  a  wonderful  feeling  for 
Vermeer  and  things  that  were  quiet.  He 
helped  me  learn  about  flexibility  and  tol- 


Not  many  people 
in  the  art  world  know 
what  a  nose  tackle  is. 
Varnedoe  actually 
was  one. 


The  former  jock  on  the 
Williams  College  football 
team  in  1965. 


erance,  about  the  qualities  that  reside  in 
different  things."  Perhaps  that  is  why, 
in  his  first  major  show,  Varnedoe  has 
taken  such  a  remarkable  risk. 

A  smart  apple-polisher  would  have 
begun  with  a  big  safe  show  on  a  big  safe 
artist.  In  the  exhibition  opening  this 
month,  Varnedoe  has  instead  chosen  to 
address  the  single  most  controversial 
theme  of  his  day.  "High  and  Low:  Mod- 
ern Art  and  Popular  Culture" — a  collabo- 
ration between  Varnedoe  and  his  former 
student  Adam  Gopnik,  now  a  staff  writer 
and  art  critic  at  The  New  Yorker — exam- 
ines the  rich  interplay  between  serious  art 
and  mass  culture  in  modernism.  The 
broad  outlines,  of  course,  are  well  known: 
Leger  studied  billboards,  the  Cubists 
clipped  newspapers,  Pop  artists  looked  at 
cartoons,  and  so  on.  The  MOMA  exhibition 
intends  a  detailed  look  at  the  relations 
between  high  art  and  advertising,  graffiti, 
and  comics. 

For  ideological  reasons,  critics  from 
both  the  left  and  right  are  obsessed  with 


the  high-low  theme,  as  are  many  con- 
temporary artists  who  make  use  of  popu- 
lar media.  Some  critics  have  attacked 
the  show  even  before  reading  and  evalu- 
ating the  catalogue  or  studying  how  the 
work  is  presented.  Conservatives  worry 
that  the  aesthetic  values  of  serious  art,  as 
evidenced  by  moma's  traditional  con- 
noisseurship,  will  be  diminished  if  high 
art  is  not  forcefully  distinguished  from 
pop  stuff.  They  fear  that  moma  will  re- 
duce art  to  just  its  ideas  and  iconogra- 
phy. Many  on  the  left,  in  turn,  regard 
separating  high  and  low  as  elitist,  the  old 
formalist  rhetoric  in  a  trendy  guise.  Var- 
nedoe insists  without  apology  upon  the 
distinguishing  value  of  high  art,  but  sees 
no  reason  to  give  mass  culture  the  back  of 
his  hand.  "The  show 
is  not  about  kitsch.  It's 
not  about  debased 
high  art  or  arty  low 
art.  It's  about  things 
that  are  truly  different, 
but  still  have  this  in- 
credible  ping-pong 
back  and  forth.  There 
may  be  people   who 
wish  that  this  weren't 
true,  that  art  were  pro- 
duced in  lofty  towers 
out  of  high  and  pure 
thoughts,  but  if  you 
admire  Miro,  Dubuf- 
fet,  Guston,  Picasso, 
Twombly,  you  have  to 
admit  that  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  their 
energy,  part  of  what 
makes  them  wonderful,  is  precisely  an 
openness  to  these  sources." 
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amedoe  has  the  moma  job  partly  be- 
cause he  himself  embodies  many  of 
the  paradoxes  that  nowadays  bedevil 
an  aristocratic  institution.  He  is  a  person 
who  knows  high  and  low,  personally. 

While  not  wealthy,  Varnedoe  comes 
from  a  prominent  Savannah  family  (his 
grandfather  was  mayor  of  the  city).  His 
father  was  a  stockbroker,  his  mother  a 
woman  with  an  enlightened  interest  in 
education.  The  boys  in  his  mother's 
family  went  to  Yale,  the  girls  to  Smith. 
Varnedoe  attended  debutante  balls.  He 
has  shot  a  quail.  A  person  with  that 
background  knows  about  settled  author- 
ity; Varnedoe  will  not  be  a  radical  or 
barnburner.  MOMA  knows  that  Varnedoe 
will  respect  its  permanent  collection, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  place. 

Yet  he  is  often  impatient  with  the  Sa- 
vannahs of  the  world.  "There's  a  sense 
in  a  town  like  that  that  no  matter  what 


you  do  you're  always  your  father's  son 
or  your  mother's  son,  and  that's  confin- 
ing in  a  lot  of  ways."  In  the  teaching  of 
modern  art  at  Williams  College,  Varne- 
doe found  a  model  of  excitement,  a  tra- 
dition of  "being  surprised,"  that  contin- 
ues to  have  for  him  the  quality  of  a 
revelation.  It  was  not  the  scholarship  or 
the  weight  of  tradition  that  initially  at- 
tracted him;  it  was  the  heating  up  of  the 
moment,  the  talking  and  looking  and 
thinking,  as  he  engaged  a  work  of  art.  In 
a  way,  that  is  still  his  drug  of  choice.  "I 
could  have  the  flu  and  a  temperature  of 
103  and  two  hours  later,  after  giving  a 
lecture,  I'd  feel  like  a  hundred  bucks." 
Varnedoe 's  students  remember  him 
pacing  back  and  forth,  losing  track  of 
time,  talking  a  mile  a  minute — and  sud- 
denly looking  up,  aware  that  the  world 
was  staring  at  him.  Varnedoe  has  always 
lectured  best  without  notes,  as  he 
searches  for  the  right  response,  idea, 
phrase.  "I  remember  once  he  was  lec- 
turing on  Manet's  Olympiad  says  Patri- 
cia Berman,  now  an  assistant  professor 
of  art  at  Wellesley,  "and  he  began  to  get 
really  worked  up  about  how  Manet,  who 
was  a  dandy  and  very  interested  in  fine 
gradations  of  tone,  uses  the  color  black. 
Kirk  has  this  rhetorical  device — restating 
something  over  and  over  again,  trans- 
forming it  along  the  way — and  I  remem- 
ber that  he  finally  ended  up  by  describing 
the  color  as  'smoking-jacket  black.'  We 
all  walked  out  of  the  lecture  blinking,  sort 
of  transported,  and  looked  at  each  other 
and  said  smoking-jacket  black." 

According  to  his  brother  Sam,  a  pho- 
tographer, Varnedoe  watched  an  im- 
pressive amount  of  TV  as  a  child. 
"Obviously  it  didn't  ruin  an  extraordi- 
nary mind.  Maybe  he  is  like  those 
whales  who,  if  they  eat  enough  stuff  of 
low  value,  get  enough  nourishment." 
For  Varnedoe  it  has  obviously  been  sec- 
ond nature  to  keep  one  finger  on  the 
popular  pulse,  while  coming  to  admire 
smoking-jacket  black.  He  is  under  fifty, 
an  early  baby-boomer,  and  pop  to  Amer- 
icans under  fifty  is  usually  a  given,  not 
an  acquired,  language.  He  likes  old  rock 
V  roll;  he  still  rides  a  motorcycle. 

But  it  was  contact  sports  that,  together 
with  art,  seems  to  have  affected  him 
most.  Not  many  people  in  the  art  world 
know  what  a  nose  tackle  is.  Varnedoe 
actually  was  one. 

"I  was  a  really  overweight  kid,"  he 
says,  "and  that  doesn't  make  lor  a  very 
happy  childhood.  I  wasn't  B  great  social 
success,  and  you  feel  it  at  that  age.  Then 
when  I  went  away  to  boarding  school. 
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when  I  was  about  thirteen,  they  kicked  my 
butt  very  hard.  I  was  put  into  athletics  in  a 
way  I  hadn't  before.  I  latched  onto  foot- 
ball as  a  way  of  improving  myself." 

Varnedoe  continued  to  play  football  at 
Williams,  although  he  was  not  a  gifted 
athlete.  "As  the  old  saying  goes,  I  may 
be  small  but  I'm  slow,"  he  says.  Be- 
cause he  wasn't  good  enough  for  the 
flashy  roles,  he  played  the  big-guy  posi- 
tions (like  tackle),  despite  his  small  size. 
After  college,  Varnedoe  took  up  Rugby, 
playing  on  amateur  clubs  such  as  "Old 
Blue,"  which  is  associated  with  Colum- 
bia University.  The  gentlemanly  quality 
of  the  rough  stuff  appealed  to  Varnedoe, 
according  to  a  friend  and  teammate,  Jeff 
Jones.  "It's  a  self-policing  sport  in  a  lot 
of  ways.  You  compete,  but  you  don't 
play  dirty.  I  think  Kirk  is  that  way." 

Jones  says  Varnedoe  enjoyed  the  free- 
flowing  character  of  the  sport;  it  was 
quicker,  more  improvisational  than  foot- 
ball, without  the  regimentation.  Varne- 
doe named  his  recent  book  of  essays  on 
the  nature  of  modern  art  A  Fine  Disre- 
gard— the  title  recalling  a  famous  phrase 
that  describes  the  invention  of  Rugby, 
when,  with  "a  fine  disregard  for  the 
rules,"  a  schoolboy  suddenly  picked  up 
the  ball  and  transformed  English  football 
into  a  vital  new  game. 

Almost  everyone  who  knows  Varne- 
doe mentions  his  intense  focus,  his 
devotion  to  reaching  goals.  In  col- 
lege, once  he  had  decided  to  become  an 
art  historian,  he  did  so  with  relentless 
concentration.  Interested  in  Rodin,  he 
received  his  doctorate  from  Stanford, 
where  the  Rodin  scholar  Albert  Elsen 
taught.  Varnedoe  played  the  part  of  ap- 
prentice to  Elsen,  quickly  completed  his 
dissertation,  and  subsequently  led  a 
charmed  professional  life,  rich  in  fellow- 
ships, good  jobs,  and  exhibitions.  Among 
other  publications,  he  wrote  an  important 
book  on  the  neglected  Impressionist  Gus- 
tave  Caillebotte.  Eventually  he  became  a 
tenured  professor  at  the  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts  in  New  York. 

The  same  intensity  that  brought  him  so 
much  success  also  dismayed  many  peo- 
ple, including  some,  like  Linda  Shearer, 
formerly  at  mom  a  and  now  director  of  the 
Williams  College  Museum  of  Art,  who 
are  his  friends  today.  "I  was  a  curatorial 
assistant  at  the  Guggenheim  in  the  mid- 
1970s,"  she  says,  "and  the  museum  took 
a  show  called  'Rodin  Drawings:  True  and 
False.'  Kirk  was  working  on  it.  I  think 
he's  a  year  older  than  I  am,  and  I  just 
found  him  really  offputting.  I  thought. 
Who's  this  guy  my  age  acting  like  he's 
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telling  me  what  to  do  and  he  knows  so 
much  more  than  I  do?  And  I  wasn't  the 
only  one.  It  was  an  attitude  of  superiority 
that  came  across." 

When  MOMAs  department  of  painting 
and  sculpture  learned  that  Rubin  wanted 
Varnedoe  to  succeed  him,  the  curatorial 
staff  objected  to  the  imperial  manner  of 
succession.  Varnedoe  was  known  princi- 
pally as  an  outsider  brought  in  by  Rubin 
to  work  on  the  famous  "Primitivism" 
and  Vienna  exhibitions.  "There  wasn't 
any  kind  of  staff  uprising,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  poor  Kirk  is  that  when  you're 
under  scrutiny  like  that  every  little  thing 
comes  out,"  Shearer  says.  "You  know, 
on  the  level  of  'I  remember  once  he  was 
really  rude  to  me  in  the  hall.'  Actually  it 
was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  hap- 
pened. Kirk  heard 
things  about  himself 
that  really  made  him 
try  to  come  to  terms 
with  what  in  fact  tak- 
ing this  job  meant." 

The  Modern  re- 
mains a  remarkably 
idealistic  institution, 
if  not  always  a  gentle 
place.  Bright  people 
earning  peanuts  work 
there  because  they 
hope  it  matters;  a  cer- 
tain irritability,  typi- 
cal of  those  haunted 
by  great  expectations 

and  too  little  space,      

colors  their  mood. 
Despite  the  high  standards,  or  perhaps 
Because  of  them,  the  museum  is  famous 
for  its  fierce  and  sometimes  petty  inter- 
nal politics.  It  is  not  enough  to  succeed, 
a  wit  once  said.  Others  must  fail. 

Varnedoe's  friends  think  two  things 
could  get  him  in  trouble.  He  can  be 
naive,  "curiously  without  guile."  One 
close  friend  says  Varnedoe  is  too  quick 
to  tell  the  world  his  plans,  and  he  has 
made  mistakes  people  more  politically 
adept  might  have  avoided.  For  example, 
on  the  same  day  that  the  "Arts  &  Lei- 
sure" section  of  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  published  a  huge  spread  on  him, 
the  newspaper's  magazine  ran  an  ad  for 
Barneys,  the  New  York  men's  clothing 
store,  which  featured  Varnedoe  identi- 
fied simply  as  "Art  Historian."  He 
looked  li!  .  moody  poseur  from  down- 
i  ;.e  timing  was  a  coincidence, 
Varnedoe  received  no  money  for  the  ad 
(instead,  the  store  made  a  donation  to 
trie  Coalition  for  the  Homeless),  and  he 
says  he  posed  because  the  photographer 


Annie  Leibovitz  asked  him  to  But  the 
affair  was  still  tack)  and  ga\e  Varne- 
doe's detractors  the  opportunity  to  whis- 
per about  trendiness  and  Stardust 

He  can  also  come  on  too  strong 
"Kirk  grew  up  broadcasting  himself, 
because  that's  what  his  famil)  was 
like.''  says  a  friend.  "He's  used  to  a 
quick  pace.  It's  not  arrogance,  but 
enthusiasm.  He  wants  to  finish  what 
you're  saying.  He's  having  to  learn 
about  what  offends  people.'-  He  has  in- 
herited a  department  that,  according  to 
one  insider,  is  often  disgruntled  and  cyn- 
ical. "To  a  certain  degree  Kirk's  style 
has  exacerbated  this  problem  in  the  short 
term,  because  he  has  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship with  a  lot  of  people  outside  the 


"He's  used  to  a 
quick  pace;  he  wants 
to  finish  what  you're 
saying.  He's  having 
to  learn  about  what 
offends  people." 


Kirk  Varnedoe  and  his  wife, 

the  artist  Elyn  Zimmerman,  at  their 

house  outside  of  New  York  City. 


museum,  especially  graduate  students. 
He  brings  them  in,  which  only  high- 
lights the  noninvolvement  of  the  large 
and  embittered  staff." 

The  art  world  has  watched  Varne- 
doe's search  for  a  successor  to  Linda 
Shearer,  who  was  a  curator  specializing 
in  contemporary  art,  with  a  particularly 
wary  eye.  A  recent  rumor  that  he  was 
considering  Jeffrey  Dietch,  a  dealer  and 
consultant,  aroused  talk  that  Varnedoe 
would  identify  the  museum  too  closely 
with  the  commercial  art  world.  In  the 
end,  however,  Varnedoe  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  hired  Robert  Storr,  forty,  a 
former  painter  and  now  a  critic.  Varne- 
doe calls  Storr  "a  pluralist,  but  not  an 
ideological  or  textbook  person."  Varne- 
doe believes  the  new  curator  has  the  right 
combination  of  talents,  calling  him  open 
to  the  diversity  of  today's  art  world  and 
discriminating  about  its  achievements. 

The  choice  is  important  in  part  be- 
cause Varnedoe  works  best  in  a  collegial 
or  team  atmosphere  among  people  he 
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knows  well.  "He  always  wants  every- 
body, including  himself,  to  be  giving 
100  percent,"  one  former  student  says, 
"and  has  no  patience  with  you  if  you 
don't."  In  that  context,  he  attracts  genu- 
ine loyalty.  For  example,  "High  and 
Low"  evolved  out  of  conversations  over 
the  years  between  Varnedoe  and  Adam 
Gopnik,  who  first  used  the  term  "High 
and  Low"  in  a  paper  he  wrote  about  the 
influence  of  Picasso's  caricatures  on  his 
portraits.  "Kirk  could  have  just  asked 
me  to  write  an  essay  in  the  catalogue," 
Gopnik  says.  "Instead,  he  asked  me  to 
collaborate.  Not  many  people  would 
have  done  that." 

Varnedoe  likes  artists,  not  just  art.  As 
a  child  he  often  drew,  and  in  his  lec- 
tures he  leads  students  to  identify 
with  the  process  of  creating — "of  Rodin 
digging  into  clay  or  creating  seismo- 
graphic  lines  with  his  pencil,"  as  Patri- 
cia Berman  put  it.  In  the  end,  he  went  all 
the  way  and  actually  married  an  artist, 
Elyn  Zimmerman. 

They  met  in  1975,  after  he  mentioned 
one  of  her  works  in  an  article.  "I 
thought  he  must  be  old  and  German," 
she  says,  "because  that's  what  most  art- 
history  professors  I  knew  were.  Anyway, 
we  met  at  a  delicatessen  and  I  said,  'How 
will  I  recognize  you?'  and  he  said,  'I'll 
carry  a  copy  of  an  art  magazine.'  So  I 
walked  up  to  the  delicatessen  and  there's 
Kirk  dangling  a  copy  of  Artforum  in  front 
of  his  face. ...  He  was  funny." 

They  are  remarkably  different.  Zim- 
merman makes  contemplative  environ- 
ments, usually  in  cities,  that  serve  as  a 
counterpoint  to  the  frenetic  urban  style. 
She  is  soft-spoken,  he  is  loquacious.  She 
does  not  come  from  a  social  background 
("I  didn't  own  a  cocktail  dress  when  I 
came  to  New  York"),  he  wore  tuxedos 
from  an  early  age.  "I  told  him  I'd  go  to 
his  Rugby  matches,"  she  says,  "if  he'd 
come  to  my  yoga  class." 

They  seem  to  enjoy  their  differ- 
ences— and  they  sometimes  disagree' 
about  art.  "Even  if  we  don't  persuade 
each  other,"  he  says,  "in  the  long  run  we 
learn  something  about  the  alternative 
takes  you  can  have."  It  was  Zimmerman 
who  introduced  Varnedoe  to  many  living 
artists.  Knowing  them  piqued  his  interest 
and  has  made  him  increasingly  sympa- 
thetic to  contemporary  work.  "Artists  re- 
alize how  important  things  come  out  o\ 
everyday  activities,"  he  says.  "The  way 
Elyn  pays  attention  to  things,  what  she 
notices,  what  she  refuses  to  take  for  gran) 
ed,  is  a  constant  education." 

The  introduction  to  "High  and  Low" 
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begins  with  an  imaginary  artist  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  returning  from  the 
Louvre  to  his  studio.  He  is  surrounded 
b)  the  new  visual  elements  of  his  day, 
such  as  "brightly  colored  commercial 
posters,"'  "newspapers  and  cartoon 
journals,"  "mean  scrawlings  on  the 
walls  of  the  darkened  side  streets."  He 
"dreams  of  an  art  that  will  revive  [the 
old  masters']  ideals  and  rival  their 
grasp  of  human  experience,"  while 
finding  "languages  of  form  appropri- 
ate to  the  world  of  machines,  science, 
and  social  revolution  that  is  emerging 
all  around  him." 

At  the  museum,  Varnedoe  has  begun 
a  series  called  "Artist's  Choice,"  in 
which  a  living  artist  is  invited  to  put  to- 
gether a  show  of  works  drawn  from  the 
permanent  collection.  Implicit  in  the  se- 
ries is  the  notion  that  a  great  tradition 
comes  to  life  when  an  artist  responds  to 
it  in  his  own  idiosyncratic  way. 

Despite  his  error  with  Barneys,  Varne- 
doe could  become  socially  promi- 
nent and  a  broker  in  the  New  York 
power  game.  The  job  makes  it  possible, 
and  the  social  side  of  the  world  "is 
something  like  breathing  to  him,"  his 
wife  says.   "He  grew  up  with  it.   He 


knows  how  to  give  toasts.  I  remember  at 
our  wedding  all  his  friends  from  prep 
school  and  college  got  up  and  gave  these 
fancy  toasts.  Then  all  my  friends  got 
up — these  poor  tongue-tied  artists." 

But  Varnedoe  has  displayed  little  in- 
terest in  the  social  swirl.  Those  who  fol- 
low such  things  say  he's  not  trying.  He 
enjoys  company  and  talking  to  collec- 
tors, but  that's  about  it.  "We'll  have  an 
invitation  to  conduct  some  social  stud- 
ies," his  wife  says,  "and  he'll  ask,  'Are 
you  interested?'  But  he's  happiest  wear- 
ing cutoffs  on  his  motorcycle." 

Eventually,  it  may  become  a  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  job.  To  be  successful 
over  the  next  decade,  moma  will  require 
money  and  patronage.  There  must  be 
Leo  Castellis  who  donate  art.  Others 
will  have  to  support  exhibitions,  which 
are  growing  more  and  more  expensive  as 
the  cost  of  insuring  paintings  increases. 
Many  now  say  MOMA,  which  once  had 
the  field  to  itself,  has  grown  sluggish 
with  success:  countless  other  museums 
are  competing  for  the  same  dollars,  pic- 
tures, and  trustees. 

This  is  partly  laziness — MOMA  has  nev- 
er really  had  to  hustle — and  partly  good 
taste.  The  Modern  is  a  rather  choosy  beg- 
gar. It  has  invited  fewer  of  the  socially 
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ambitious  rich  onto  its  board  of  trustees 
than  most  other  institutions.  It  will  not 
rent  itself  out  for  parties  that  have  no 
connection  to  the  museum,  it  will  not 
accept  a  great  collection  that  a  vainglori- 
ous donor  wants  named  after  himself,  and 
it  will  not  hawk  catalogues  and  doodads  at 
the  entrance  and  exit  to  an  exhibition. 
(Many  at  moma  feel  guilty  about  the  occa- 
sional use  of  Acoustiguides.) 

The  funny  money  flying  around  the 
auction  houses  has  made  gentlemanly 
gifts  like  Castelli's  increasingly  hard  to 
come  by.  Unless  Congress  changes  the 
tax  law  to  make  works  of  art  fully  de- 
ductible, as  they  were  until  recently, 
museums  are  going  to  receive  fewer  and 
fewer  gifts.  "When  you're  sitting  on  the 
sofa  and  you  look  across  the  living  room 
at  your  Matisse  and  you  say,  That's  the 
Porsche  I  didn't  buy,'  well,  O.K.,"  says 
Varnedoe.  "But  when  you  look  across 
the  living  room  and  see  the  apartment  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  grandchildren's  edu- 
cation, the  trip  to  Saint-Tropez,  and  se- 
curity for  the  next  four  generations,  then 
I'm  sympathetic." 

At  the  same  time,  with  pictures  now 
being  traded  as  commodities,  fewer  will 
be  settling  into  other  museums.  That 
gives  the  Modern  a  chance  to  improve 
its  collection  in  areas  where  it  remains 
weak.  Soon  the  museum  will  need  to  ex- 
pand yet  again,  to  push  the  permanent 
collection  into  the  1960s,  '70s,  and  '80s; 
finding  the  necessary  space  in  midtown 
Manhattan  will  be  nightmarish.  The  mu- 
seum may  rent  a  space  apart  from  the 
main  building  as  an  interim  solution,  but 
for  the  long  term  Varnedoe  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  entire  collection  to- 
gether, in  order  to  maintain  the  stately 
beauty  of  an  ongoing  story  richly  told. 

moma's  many  qualms  help  sustain 
morale,  because  no  decent  curator  wants 
to  think  he's  in  public  relations,  whether 
for  a  corporation  or  an  individual.  But 
such  qualms  are  also  expensive.  For 
most  of  its  history,  the  Modern  has  been 
insulated  from  temptation  by  serious 
money,  especially  Rockefeller  money. 
The  connection  between  that  family  and 
the  museum  is  a  good  example  of  the 
partnership  that,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
modernism,  would  sometimes  form  be- 
tween old  money  and  new  taste.  Old  mon- 
ey was  secure  enough,  and  proud  enough, 
to  join  in  the  challenge  that  modern  art 
flung  at  middlebrow  conventions.  But  the 
Rockefeller  family  will  play  a  reduced 
role  in  the  future.  There  remain  young 
Rockefellers  interested  in  the  museum 
(David  junior  is  an  active  trustee  with  .1 
special   interest   in   education),   but,   .is 
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David  senior  says,  "with  the  spreading 
out  of  our  family  and  the  division  of  our 
resources  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
people,  it  would  be  unrealistic  for  the 
museum  to  expect  the  family  to  play  as 
dominant  a  role  as  it  has  in  the  financial 
support  of  the  museum." 

Curators  occasionally  take  important 
people  through  a  MOM  A  show.  It 
once  fell  to  Varnedoe  to  guide  May- 
or Ed  Koch,  who  is  not  known  for  his 
knowledge  of  art,  through  the  museum's 
Vienna  exhibition.  Varnedoe  has  an  in- 
stinctive feel  for  the  audience  at  hand 
and  (like  many  postmodernists)  enjoys 
the  quick  zip  of  the  unexpected  connec- 
tion. While  strolling  along,  this  particu- 
lar odd  couple  came  upon  one  of  Egon 
Schiele's  pictures  of  an  angst-contorted 
adolescent.  The  populist  mayor  did  not 
have  much  to  say.  Varnedoe  quipped, 
"This  is  what  Mick  Jagger  wishes  he 
looked  like." 

Many  pious  people  in  the  art  world 
would  not  find  that  funny.  But  that  (fun- 
ny) remark  is  characteristic  of  an  out- 
look that  has  played  a  critical  part  in  the 
evolution  of  modernism.  The  comment 
is  irreverent — but  in  the  service  of  an 
important  freedom.  Good  artists  often 


treat  the  past  as  conversation  rather  than 
writ.  They  themselves  usually  fail  to 
make  anything  that  lasts  much  longer 
than  a  quip,  but  the  effort  to  bring  the 
settled  past  into  the  transitional  present 
keeps  an  artist  fresh.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  curators.  Varnedoe 's  quip  ac- 
knowledges Schiele's  primacy  while  rec- 
ognizing that  Mick  Jagger  is  working  on 
related  material.  "High  and  Low"  will, 
have  that  kind  of  spiky,  ambivalent  mod- 
ern personality. 

Varnedoe  is  part  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  art  historians  who  have  empha- 
sized the  cultural  context  of  art-making; 
his  first  passion  is  the  blooming  of  ideas 
in  and  around  a  work  of  art.  But  he  is 
not  an  ideologue.  He  worries  about  vari- 
ous art- world  tyrannies,  "on  the  one 
side  the  international  culture  machine, 
on  the  other  agitprop."  Over  the  years, 
he  has  also  become  increasingly  sensi- 
tive to  purely  visual  values.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  if  he  has  a  good  eye  for  art,  but  he 
recognizes  that  a  great  work  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  ideas  or  issues.  "I  started 
with  the  notion  that  if  the  high-low 
theme  didn't  involve  elucidating  some- 
thing important  about  what  I  regard  as 
truly  significant  major  art  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  then  it  wasn't  a  theme  worth 


pursuing,"  he  says.  "So  it  starts  from  a 
premise  of  hierarchy;  it  is  just  that  those 
hierarchies  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
fixed  rules  of  the  nineteenth  century  or 
upon  certain  academic  pigeonholes." 

He  hopes  to  maintain  the  canonical 
aura  of  the  permanent  collection  while 
also  diminishing  its  air  of  carrying  out  a 
forced  academic  march.  He  is  framing 
pictures  in  a  variety  of  ways,  arguing 
that  some  were  "screaming  in  pain"  in 
the  uniform  MOM  A  frame,  and  he  wants 
visitors  to  be  able  to  move  in  and  out  of 
the  galleries  more  easily,  more  serendip- 
itously,  without  having  always  to  ac- 
knowledge that  this  came  before  that. 

As  the  year  2000  approaches,  Varne- 
doe plans  three  shows  that  will  "attempt 
to  give  intellectual  shape  to  the  postwar 
era."  His  essential  brief  is  to  collect  and 
examine  the  art  after  the  generally  ad- 
mired and  well-represented  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionists, from  about  1955  to  2000. 
He  has  been  invited  to  give  the  Slade 
lectures  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  will  focus 
on  this  later  period.  "What  happens  to  the 
modernist  juggernaut  after  the  war  and  up 
to  the  last  decade,  the  issues  that  this  art 
raises — that's  what  I  want  to  explore." 

As  a  curator,  Varnedoe  will  probably 
err  on  the  side  of  including  rather  than 
excluding.  He  may  want  to  regard  as  im- 
portant certain  work  that  is  just  the  last 
gasp  of  a  great  tradition;  the  section  in 
"High  and  Low"  on  contemporary  art, 
for  example,  will  likely  be  the  weakest 
(too  much  Mick,  not  enough  Egon).  But 
MOMA  should  maintain  a  passion  for  the 
contemporary  as  long  as  possible.  It 
should  aim  to  give  the  present  its  best 
shot,  in  the  light  of  the  past.  History  will 
eventually  take  care  of  what  counts. 

Varnedoe 's  brother  Sam  worries  that 
the  press  of  business  at  moma  may  pre- 
vent Varnedoe  from  "deeper  research, 
from  developing  the  conceptual  side  of 
what  he  does."  Yet  the  lively  tension 
between  being  a  free-flowing  breaker  of 
rules  and  the  custodian  of  a  great  collec- 
tion could  also  prove  fruitful.  Many  peo- 
ple continue  to  treat  MOMA  as  a  secular 
temple,  hating  it  and  loving  it,  depend- 
ing in  part  on  how  they  feel  about  tem- 
ples. Varnedoe  is  an  interesting,  unset- 
tling choice  for  the  biggest  job  there, 
because  he  does  not  easily  fit  into  any 
particular  camp.  He  likes  being  an  intel- 
lectual pilgrim.  He  asks  questions  to 
which  he  doesn't  know  all  the  answers 
He  resembles  the  seductive  young 
preacher  who  comes  to  a  somewhat 
sleepy  and  orthodox  church,  stimulating 
the  young  and  making  the  graybeards 
nervous.  D 
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The  Salvadoran  high  command  has  been 
implicated  in  the  vicious  murder— one  year  ago— of  six  outspoken  Jesuits. 
So  why  is  the  U.S. -backed  investigation  going  nowhere? 


As  he  was  led  out  to  be  exe- 
cuted, Father  Ignacio  Mar- 
tfn-Baro  raised  his  voice 
into  the  blackness,  above 
the  indifferent  orders  of 
soldiers,  and  shouted, 
"This  is  an  injustice!"  The 
phrase  was  one  he  had  is- 
sued countless  times  in  re- 
cent years,  usually  with  the  force,  like 
now,  not  of  an  appeal  but  a  judgment. 
Martin-Baro  and  other  Jesuits  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Central  America  often  used 
words  the  way  their  enemies  reached  for 
guns.  The  defiant,  cool  authority  of  their 
voices  gave  the  next  morning  a  special 
horror,  as  a  crowd  formed  over  the  bod- 
ies. The  priests  were  face  down  on  the 
lawn,  their  heads  blown  open.  Blood 
made  the  grass  as  slippery  as  after  a 
rainstorm,  and  people  began  to  gasp  in 
the  gathering  heat.  But  pressing  down 
on  the  scene,  unforgettably,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary, appalling  silence. 


'K 


illing  them  wasn't  enough.  The  point 
is  to  bury  them  forever,"  a  priest 
said  on  my  first  day  back  in  El  Sal- 
vador, almost  a  year  later.  Officially, 
the  murder  last  November  of  six  Jesuits, 
their  cook,  and  her  daughter  remains  a 
mystery.  Eight  Salvadoran  soldiers,  in- 
cluding a  colonel,  have  been  arrested 
and  may  or  may  not  someday  face  trial. 
But  the  details  of  what  really  happened 
that  night  and  in  following  weeks  have 
been  hidden  inside  the  U.S. -backed  mil- 
itary. The  unanswered  questions  about 
the  murders  have  placed  the  United 
States  in  its  most  awkward  position 
since  American  involvement  in  the  civil 
war  between  the  Salvadoran  government 
and  leftist  guerrillas  stopped  being  a 
front-page  story  a  few  years  ago.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  U.S.  officials,  while 
vowing  to  see  the  case  solved,  have  be- 
come entangled  in  the  cover-up,  more 
than  once  crossing  the  line  dividing  sup- 
port from  complicity. 

The  U.S.  ambassador  to  El  Salvador, 
William  Walker,  who  keeps  a  photo- 
graph of  the  most  prominent  of  the  slain 


BURYING  THE  JESUITS 


BY  PHILIP  BENNETT 


November  16, 
1989:  Murdered 
by  Salvadoran 
soldiers,  the 
Jesuits  were 
found  sprawled 
on  the  grass, 
their  heads  blown 
open  by  the 
blasts  of 
automatic  rifles. 
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Jesuits,  Ignacio  Ellacuria,  on  a  wall  of 
his  office,  said  the  morning  after  the 
murders,  his  voice  shaking  with  emo- 
tion, "I  can't  imagine  what  kind  of  ani- 
mals could  kill  six  priests  and  two 
women  in  cold  blood."  In  the  end  it  re- 
quired little  imagination  at  all.  They 
were,  it  would  seem,  our  animals.  The 
soldiers  who  later  confessed  to  pulling 
the  trigger  were  elite  troops  praised  by 
U.S.  advisers  as  among  the  Salvadoran 
army's  best.  Their  superiors,  whose  al- 
leged role  in  covering  up  the  crime  has 
cast  doubt  on  assertions  that  they  had  no 
prior  knowledge  of  ihe  murders,  are  the 


prodigies  of  U.S.  policy,  commended  as 
politic  and  professional.  They  are  men 
whom  Ambassador  Walker,  for  exam- 
ple, would  invite  into  his  home  to  cele- 
brate the  Fourth  of  July. 

At  this  year's  Independence  Day  par- 
ty, bodyguards  munched  on  fried  chick- 
en in  the  driveway,  and  a  Dixieland 
band  played  by  the  pool.  On  the  waxed 
patio,  laughing  over  cocktails,  were  the 
same  Salvadoran  officers  and  politicians 
who,  in  private,  were  under  pressure 
from  the  embassy  to  come  clean  on  the 
murders.  But  how  much  pressure 7  And 
how  clean?  These  were  also  the  laces  of 
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a  multibillion-dollar  U.S.  foreign  poli- 
cy, a  ten-year  investment  now  in  jeopar- 
dy. Surveying  the  crowd,  it  was  easy  to 
see  why  one  military  guest,  when  asked 
later  to  describe  the  stakes  in  the  Jesuit 
case,  replied  simply,  "Everything."  It 
was  a  view  I  would  hear  expressed  a 
number  of  ways.  Just  after  the  Walkers' 
young  son  released  a  dove  of  peace  into 
the  seamless  afternoon,  I  ran  into  a 
right-wing  businessman  who 
was  an  old  friend.  "I  am  not 
threatening  you,"  he  told  me 
later  in  his  office,  taking  my 
arm.  "But  if  you  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this,  you  know 
where  you'll  end  up." 


shudder  in  Lieutenant  Espinoza.  A  few 
years  before,  he  had  graduated  from  the 
Jesuits'  prep  school.  Father  Segundo 
Montes,  a  human-rights  expert  who 
lived  at  the  uca  and  would  die  there 
two  nights  later,  had  been  the  school's 
principal. 

Colleagues  of  the  priests'  now  believe 
that  the  search,  which  turned  up  noth- 
ing,   was   a   dress   rehearsal.    Catholic 


It  was  hardly  clear  at  the 
time,  but  the  Jesuits  now 
appear  to  have  been 
doomed  from  the  moment 
they  decided  to  stay  on  the  sloping  cam- 
pus of  their  university,  the  uca,  and 
wait  out  the  largest  rebel  offensive  of  the 
war.  On  Saturday  night,  November  11, 
1989,  fighting  by  the  leftist  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front,  or 
F.M.L.N.,  erupted  across  San  Salvador. 
Leftist  politicians  went  into  hiding  as 
government  radio  demanded  their  heads 
and  that  of  the  university's  rector,  Father 
Ellacuria. 

The  military  had  known  an  offensive 
was  coming,  but  misjudged  its  scope. 
Reinforcements  were  rushed  to  the  capi- 
tal. Among  them  was  the  commando 
unit  of  the  elite  Atlacatl  Battalion,  which 
is  famous  for  some  of  the  toughest  com- 
bat and  worst  human-rights  abuses  of  the 
war.  The  commando  unit's  leader,  Jose 
Espinoza,  was  a  veteran  of  U.S.  Special 
Forces  training  at  both  Fort  Benning  and 
Fort  Bragg,  and,  though  a  twenty-eight- 
year-old  lieutenant,  a  star  to  some  U.S. 
officials.  In  fact,  on  the  day  the  offen- 
sive began,  his  unit  was  undergoing 
training  by  a  team  of  U.S.  Green  Berets. 

Arriving  in  the  capital  late  Monday, 
Lieutenant.  Espinoza' s  commando  unit 
reported  to  Colonel  Guillermo  Bena- 
vides,  director  of  the  Salvadoran  Mili- 
tary School.  Troops  at  the  academy  were 
defending  an  area  including  army  head- 
quarters, Ambassador  Walker's  home, 
and  the  UCA.  Almost  at  once,  Lieutenant 
Espinoza  was  sent  to  search  the  priests' 
campus  residence,  where,  the  army  said, 
there  had  been  rebel  gunfire.  The  search 
order  came  from  the  highest  authority — 
it  was  signed  by  President  Alfredo  Cris- 
tiani  and  delivered  by  Colonel  Rene 
Emilio  Ponce,  then  the  armed  forces' 
chief  of  staff — but  it  must  have  caused  a 


The  soldiers  who  later  confessed 
to  pulling  the  trigger  were  elite  troops 
praised  by  U.S.  advisers  as  among 
the  Salvadoran  army's  best. 


new  assaults  and  fears  of  a  general  upris- 
ing. A  handful  of  U.S.  advisers  had  tak- 
en to  sleeping  nervously  at  the  high 
command.  On  Wednesday  night,  twenty 
top  Salvadoran  commanders — including 
chief  of  staff  Colonel  Ponce  and  Colonel 
Benavides  of  the  military  school — met 
gravely  at  the  high  command.  They  de- 
cided to  bomb  rebel-held  neighbor- 
hoods. At  the  meeting's  end,  they  joined 
hands  in  prayer  and  asked 
for  God's  help.  Top  com- 
manders then  briefed  Presi- 
dent Cristiani  until  about 
two  A.M. 

According  to  subse- 
quent confessions  by  sol- 
diers charged  with  the 
murders,  Colonel  Bena- 
vides emerged  from  the 
high  command  near  mid- 
night determined  that  the 


Before  his  death, 
Father  Ignacio 
Ellacuria,  near  left, 
met  frequently  with 
Salvadoran  president 
Alfredo  Cristiani, 
far  left,  to  discuss  a 
negotiated  peace 
in  the  civil  war. 


Church  leaders  have  accused  the  mili- 
tary of  drawing  up  a  master  list  of  per- 
haps a  hundred  religious  and  political 
figures  who  were  to  be  eliminated.  But 
no  hard  evidence  has  emerged  to  link 
Cristiani's  order  to  the  killings.  In  fact, 
rather  than  cause  alarm,  the  search  reas- 
sured Father  Ellacuria,  who  had  returned 
that  day  from  accepting  a  human-rights 
award  in  his  native  Spain.  (He  became  a 
Salvadoran  citizen  after  arriving  in  the 
country  in  1948  as  an  eighteen-year-old 
novice.)  Ellacuria  even  argued  to  friends 
that  the  army  would  never  show  its  hand 
before  committing  a  murder.  "Ignacio 
was  Cartesian,  with  absolute  faith  in 
logic,"  says  his  friend  Ruben  Zamora. 
"This  time  his  analysis  failed  him." 

While  Ellacuria  breathed  easier,  mili- 
tary leaders  were  going  over  the  edge. 
By  Wednesday,  the  fourth  full  day  of  the 
offensive,  the  rebels  had  dug  into  dense 
urban  neighborhoods.  The  army  was  be- 
ing shot  to  pieces;  there  were  rumors  of 


Jesuits  would  die.  He  summoned  Espi- 
noza and  two  other  lieutenants  into  his 
private  office  at  the  military  school.  Ac- 
cording to  Espinoza' s  subsequent  con- 
fession, Colonel  Benavides  said,  "This 
is  a  situation  where  it's  them  or  us. 
We'll  begin  with  the  leaders.  In  our  sec- 
tor we  have  the  university,  and  Ellacuria 
is  there."  He  turned  to  Espinoza.  "You 
did  the  search  and  you  people  know  that 
place.  ...  He  must  be  eliminated  and  I 
don't  want  witnesses."  Espinoza  said  he 
protested,  but  feared  being  accused  of 
treason.  He  assembled  his  troops.  But 
before  departing,  he  did  one  more  thing: 
he  borrowed  a  bar  of  camouflage  soap, 
to  hide  his  face  from  the  victims. 

The  trip  from  the  military  school  to 
the  UCA  campus  takes  about  five  min- 
utes, but  the  distance  between  the 
worlds  they  represent  spans  one  of  El 
Salvador's  deepest  chasms.  For  twenty- 
five  years  the  schools  have  produced 
competing  elites.  The  military  school, 
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known  as  "the  School  of  Presidents" 
fol  .i  long  line  of  dictators,  has  ham- 
mered out  a  caste  of  officers  who  gener- 
ally regard  change  as  a  malevolent  virus. 
The  UCA,  meanwhile,  became  a  labora- 
tory of  change.  Martin-Baro,  the  vice- 
rector,  joked  about  the  price  of  an  intel- 
lectual assault  on  the  status  quo,  telling 
visitors,  "Here,  it's  publish  and  per- 
ish." But  the  faculty  was  serious  about 
being  soldiers  of  Christ,  on  the  side  of 
the  poor — to  the  point  where  after  the 
massacre,  when  asked  what  he  felt  see- 
ing the  mutilated  bodies,  one  Jesuit  re- 
plied, "Envy." 
The  Jesuits  and  the  reigning  officer 


leftist  guerrillas,  many  of  whom  he  had 
known  for  years.  And  as  his  authority 
grew,  senior  army  officers  screamed  that 
Ellacuria  was  himself  a  rebel  command- 
er. Colonel  Juan  Orlando  Zepeda,  the 
current  vice-minister  of  defense  and  the 
Tandona's  chief  ideologue  and  intelli- 
gence guru,  called  the  UCA  "a  refuge  for 
terrorist  leaders." 

These  remain  unashamed  opinions, 
despite  the  military's  efforts  to  distance 
itself  from  the  killings.  "The  Jesuits 
were  powerful  allies  of  the  F.M.L.N.," 
Major  Roberto  Molina,  the  head  of  the 
army's  new  human-rights  program,  told 
me  recently.  "Our  society  has  reached 
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clique,  members  of  the 
military  school's  class  of 
1966  known  collectively  as 
the  Tandona,  were  natural 
enemies.  As  a  military 
brotherhood,  the  Tandona 
was  heir  to  a  tradition  of 
hatred  of  the  church  that  in 
the  early  1980s  resulted  in 
a  bloody  crusade  against 
all  orders  of  clergy.  But 
ascending  the  military 
ranks  during  the  war,  the  Tandona  had 
ambitions  of  greater  sophistication. 
While  loyal  to  murderous  members,  the 
class  also  mastered  the  impersonal  lan- 
guage of  U.S.  counterinsurgency  policy. 
Under  Colonel  Ponce— a  shrewd  tacti- 
cian with  a  deceptively  shy  manner,  who 
graduated  first  in  his  class  and  remained 
its  leader — the  Tandona  amassed  corpo- 
rate political  power. 

Father  Ellacuria,  in  particular,  chal- 
lenged it.  Pushing  for  a  negotiated 
peace — and  adamantly  opposing  U.S. 
military  aid — he  started  meeting  regular- 
ly with  President  Cristiani  after  Cris- 
tiani's  inauguration  in  June  1989.  Ella- 
curia became  the  principal  bridge 
between  the  rightist  president  and  the 


Ponce  has  bluntly  defied  the  Bush 
administration,  transferring  one  key 
officer  out  of  the  country. 
"He's  telling  us,  basically,  to  fuck  off, 


levels  of  moral  degradation,  and  the  great 
cause  of  this  is  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
promote  hate  and  class  struggle.  What  is 
the  root  of  our  problems?  Is  it  the  armed 
forces  or  priests  who  ignore  their  pastoral 
mission?"  Who  did  Major  Molina  think 
killed  the  Jesuits?  He  lowered  his  voice. 
"Foreigners,  dark  forces  of  the  United 
States  bent  on  breaking  the  armed  forces 
i  Mtution.  It  was  the  trilateral  com- 
missioi  'he  society  of  the  skull,  groups 
where  just  to  mention  their  names  risks 
your  life." 

Colonel  Benavides,  a  Tandona  mem- 
ber, is  the  only  officer  to  have  been 
charged  with  ordering  the  murders.  Col- 
onel Ponce  :jnd  other  senior  officers, 
who  refused  to  discuss  the  case  on  the 


record  for  this  article,  all  say  they 
learned  of  the  army's  role  only  early  this 
year.  "It's  all  speculation,"  Colonel  Ze- 
peda says  of  the  high  command's  in- 
volvement. But  the  speculation  is 
widespread,  even  within  the  military. 
When  I  asked  if  it  was  possible  that  as 
the  army's  chief  of  staff  Colonel  Ponce 
didn't  immediately  learn  the  identity  of 
.the  killers,  General  Adolfo  Blandon, 
Ponce's  predecessor,  replied,  "If  he 
didn't,  then  who's  in  charge?"  Asked  if 
Colonel  Benavides  could  have  made  a 
decision  of  such  magnitude  alone,  Blan- 
don said,  "If  one  follows  rules  of  disci- 
pline and  order,  then  Benavides  couldn't 
have  acted  alone." 

What  is  certain  is  that  when  Lieuten- 
ant Espinoza  and  his  men  set  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  kill  the  Jesuits, 
they  did  little  to  conceal  their  operation. 
Soldiers  left  a  crude  sign  claiming  re- 
sponsibility for  the  F. M.L.N.  But  Espi- 
noza's  unit — some  fifty  uniformed 
men — arrived  in  an  area  patrolled  during 
curfew  by  scores  of  other  troops.  After 
the  murders,  they  staged  a  thunderous 
battle,  firing  heavy  machine  guns,  an 
anti-tank  weapon,  and  a  flare  that  lit  up 
the  sky  over  the  blacked-out  capital. 

According  to  the  confessions  of  sever- 
al soldiers,  the  whole  thing  had  taken 
about  an  hour.  The  troops  scaled  a  back 
fence  of  the  campus.  They  banged  on 
the  windows  of  the  residence 
until  Martin-Baro  and  anoth- 
er priest  unlocked  the  doors. 
A  sergeant,  a  Fort  Benning 
graduate  who  used  the  nick- 
name Satan,  forced  five  of 
the  priests  to  lie  face  down 
n  on  a  grassy  knoll  outside  the 

<  building.    He    then    ap- 

proached Espinoza,  who 
said,  "At  what  time  are  you 
going  to  proceed?"  Consid- 
ering this  an  order,  the  sergeant  returned 
to  the  priests  with  his  M16  and  told  an- 
other soldier,  "Let's  proceed."  They 
started  shooting,  one  by  one,  aiming  for 
the  heads. 

A  few  yards  away,  a  soldier  shot  the 
Jesuits'  cook,  Elba  Ramos,  and  her  fif- 
teen-year-old daughter,  Celina,  who 
were  embracing  in  a  guest  room.  A  sixth 
priest  appeared  in  a  doorway  and  was 
also  shot.  He  grabbed  the  leg  of  a  sol- 
dier, who  turned  and  finished  him. 

Espinoza  said  that  he  left  the  campus 
in  tears,  the  only  known  admission  of 
remorse  by  any  military  figure  connect- 
ed to  the  case.  He  said  that  he  had 
stormed  into  Benavides 's  office  back  at 
the  military  school  and  told  him.  "My 
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colonel,  I  don't  like  this  thing  that's 
been  done."  Benavides,  he  said,  re- 
plied. Calm  down.  Don't  worry,  you 
have  my  support.  Trust  me."  By  dawn, 
Espino/.a  was  ordered  to  take  his  com- 
mando unit  out  of  the  area. 

The  scene  at  the  UCA  the  next  morning 
was,  for  me  at  least,  enough  to  burn  an 
image  of  evil  forever  into  one's  memo- 
ry. As  can  occur  in  few  places  but  El 
Salvador,  speculation  ensued  as  to 
whether  the  intact  brains  in  plain  view 
on  the  grass  had  actually  been  removed 
by  the  killers  as  symbols  that  these,  after 
all,  were  the  minds  behind  the  rebels. 
The  argument  lasted  until  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy released  a  forensic  report  maintain- 
ing that  loss  of  encephalic  mass  was 
simply  what  happened  when  you  got  shot 
in  the  head  at  that  range  with  an  Ml 6. 

The  bodies  had  been  discovered  by  a 
gardener,  but  I  learned  recently  from  a 
trusted  military  source  that  one  of  the 
first  people  to  see  them  was  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial from  the  C.I. A.  He  was  among  a 
dozen  agents  working  at  the  military's 
National  Intelligence  Directorate,  the 
D.N.I.  After  the  murders  were  an- 
nounced at  an  early  briefing— to  ap- 
plause, according  to  some  present — the 
American  and  two  Salvadoran  officers 
drove  to  the  campus,  a  few  blocks  away. 
The  American  left  quickly  when  cam- 
eras arrived.  Back  at  D.N.I,  headquar- 
ters, the  C.I. A.  official  said  to  his 
Salvadoran  counterpart,  tersely,  "We 
believe  that  the  military  did  this." 

It  would  be  nearly  two  months — not 
until  Colonel  Benavides  was  fingered  by 
an  anguished  U.S.  Army  major  and  ar- 
rested— before  any  U.S.  official  said  the 
same  thing  in  public. 

Inside  the  U.S.  Embassy,  an  air-condi- 
tioned bunker  designed  to  withstand 
earthquakes  and  rebel  attack,  diplo- 
mats describe  the  Jesuit  murders  as  a  test 
case.  In  El  Salvador,  this  usually  means 
that  it  is  known  where  the  truth  lies. 
What  is  being  tested  is  whether  more 
than  $4  billion  in  U.S.  aid  has  bought 
the  will  to  get  there.  On  this  count,  ac- 
cording to  a  wide  range  of  critics,  not 
just  the  Salvadoran  army  but  also  the 
embassy  has  failed  dramatically. 

"From  the  first  moment,  the  embassy 
worked  to  minimize  the  costs  of  the 
massacre  for  the  armed  forces,"  says 
Father  Jose  Maria  Tojeira,  the  Jesuit 
provincial  for  Central  America.  "The 
American  Embassy  lied,  contradicted  it- 
self, and  even  placed  people's  lives  in 
danger.  They  have  made  absolutely  no 
effort  to  discover  anybody  above  Colo- 


nel Benavides.  I  believe  they  have  in 
fact  blocked  these  efforts."  A  senior 
aide  to  the  late  president  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte,  a  U.S.  ally,  says,  "The  embas- 
sy always  covers  for  those  it  thinks  are 
the  good  guys.  The  embassy  knows  well 
who's  behind  the  murders." 

"That's  bullshit,"  Ambassador  Walk- 
er says  angrily.  '  'The  killers  of  the  Jesuits 
did  more  harm  to  U.S.  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  to  the  armed  forces  than  any 
damage  by  the  F. M.L.N.  However  em- 
barrassing the  truth  is,  it's  better  to  get  it 
out  in  the  open."  But  getting  things  out 
in  the  open  has  not  been  the  embassy's 
strength.  Walker  acknowledges  that  no 
embassy  personnel,  whether  from  the 
C.I. A.  or  elsewhere,  were  interviewed 
about  the  crime,  and  that,  more  impor- 
tant, months  passed  before  U.S.  offi- 


"There  are  some  who  believe  the  case 
shows  the  unredeemable  evil  of  the 
armed  forces" says  U.S.  Ambassador 
Walker,  "and  I  don't  believe  that." 


Ponce  as  the  next  minister  of  defense,  a 
campaign  that  finally  succeeded  in  Sep- 
tember, when  he  was  named  to  the  post. 
And  herein  lies  the  enormous  paradox  of 
the  Jesuit  case  for  the  U.S.  government. 
As  with  the  murder  ten  years  ago  of  four 
American  church  women,  the  embassy 
needs  the  Jesuit  case  solved  as  evidence 
that  the  Salvadoran  government  is  com- 
mitted to  self-improvement  and  worthy 
of  financial  support.  But  unlike  any  pre- 
vious case,  solving  the  murders — if  in 
fact  the  high  command  was  involved — 
or  even  applying  intense  pressure  to  the 
army  could  destroy  the  strongest  institu- 
tion built  by  a  decade  of  U.S.  policy. 

Put  another  way,  if  the  case  goes  un- 
solved, the  military  risks  losing  U.S. 
funding;  if  the  case  is  solved,  the  military 
risks  losing  the  war.  For  some  officials  in 
the  embassy,  either  out- 
come is  unacceptable. 
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cials  even  asked  Colonel  Ponce  or  other 
army  officers  what  they  might  know. 
The  most  rigorous  questions  have  come 
not  from  the  State  Department  but  from 
a  dogged  congressional  task  force  led  by 
Representative  Joe  Moakley.  Embassy 
officials,  for  the  most  part,  have  fallen 
into  a  well-worn  routine  of  sounding 
helpless,  while  directing  blame  at  a 
plodding,  corrupt  (U.S. -funded)  legal 
system. 

Some  of  this  impotence  is  no  doubt 
genuine.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  funds  most  of  the  Salvadoran  mil- 
itary's budget,  the  high  command  has  al- 
ways kept  family  secrets  to  itself.  Col- 
onel Ponce  has  bluntly  defied  the  Bush 
administration  by  refusing  to  purge  a  list 
of  Tandona  members  described  as  crimi- 
nal, incompetent,  or  both.  Meanwhile, 
he  has  transferred  one  Tandona  member 
suspected  of  having  information  about 
the  killings — former  intelligence  chief 
Colonel  Carlos  Guzman  Aguilar — out  of 
the  country.  Describing  Ponce's  atti- 
tude, one  U.S.  source  concludes,  "He's 
telling  us.  basically,  to  fuck  off." 

Howevt:,  despite  the  anger,  U.S.  of- 
ficials are  I  ith  to  connect  Colonel  Pon- 
ce to  the  maulers.  The  reason  is  simple: 
Juring  the  last  year,  the  embassy,  fear- 
■ng  more  pathological  rightists,  pushed 


he  man  in  El  Salva- 
dor whom  Jesuits 
today  seem  to  dis- 
trust most  is  an  embas- 
sy   official     named 
Richard    Chidester. 
"No  single  person  has 
done  more  to  obstruct 
the    investigation," 
states  Father  Tojeira.  That  is  an  exagger- 
ation, but  it  reflects  the  pervasive  murki- 
ness  that  Chidester  has  come  to  inhabit. 
It  is  a  reputation  that,  self-consciously, 
even  he  encourages.  "Yeah,  I  am  the 
Devil,"  he  says  when  you  meet  him. 

Rick  Chidester  is  one  of  the  U.S.  dip- 
lomats in  Latin  America  who  keep  pop- 
ping up  in  thankless  jobs  and  losing 
causes.  He  was  formerly  stationed  in 
Honduras  as  the  State  Department  liai- 
son officer  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras. 
He  worked  in  drug  enforcement  in  Mex- 
ico. A  friend  of  Ambassador  Walker's, 
comfortable  in  gray  suits  in  the  tropics, 
he  left  his  family  behind  in  the  States 
and  went  to  El  Salvador  last  year  as  the 
embassy's  legal  adviser.  But  his  real  job 
since  November  has  been  to  help  run  the 
Jesuit  investigation. 

He  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  A  week  after 
the  murders,  the  only  civilian  eyewit- 
ness identified  so  far,  a  cleaning  woman 
named  Lucia  Cerna,  was  spirited  out  of 
the  country  on  a  French-government  jet. 
At  Walker's  request,  Chidester  was  also 
aboard.  As  the  Jesuits  understood  it,  he 
was  to  help  Cerna  clear  customs  in  Mi- 
ami. She  had  already  given  sworn  testi 
mony  about  what  she  had  seen  and  heard 
while  she  hid:  men  in  military  uniforms, 
voices   of  priests,    gunshots.    It   wasn'l 
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much,  hut  at  the  time  it  was  all  there 
was.  It  pointed  to  the  army. 

But,  arriving  in  Miami,  Cerna  was  put 
in  a  hotel  room  for  a  week  of  F.B.I. 
interrogation.  The  only  other  people 
present  were  Rick  Chidester  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Manuel  Rivas,  the  Salva- 
doran  military  officer  in  charge  of  the 
government's  investigation,  who  was  in 
Miami  at  Chidester's  invitation.  Under 
pressure,  Cerna  became  confused, 
changed  her  story ,  and  eventually  said  she 
saw  nothing  at  all .  Back  in  El  Salvador  the 
government,  with  the  embassy's  bless- 
ing, announced  that  Cerna  had  been  re- 
vealed as  an  unreliable  witness.  The 
Catholic  Church  went  berserk. 

Chidester  denies  charges  by  the 
church  that  Cerna  was  "brainwashed" 
or  subjected  to  "violent  interrogation." 
On  the  contrary,  he  argues  that  the  Jesu- 
its had  coached  her  into  implicating  the 
military.  (Representative  Moakley's  task 
force  concluded  that  Cerna' s  original 
testimony  appeared  to  be  accurate.)  He 
says  he  put  her  $2,500  hotel  bill  on  his 
personal  credit  card,  even  helped  her  or- 
der from  room  service.  His  relationship 
with  Cerna  was  good.  "She  was  beg- 
ging me  not  to  leave  her,"  he  told  me. 
This  is  not  hard  to  imagine,  considering 


what  Cerna,  a  woman  fleeing  in  fear  for 
her  life  to  a  strange  country,  might  have 
felt  when  she  saw  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Rivas,  an  officer  from  the  army  she  was 
fleeing,  striding  into  her  hotel  room. 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  Chidester  says. 
"She  was  happy  to  see  him." 

It  is  the  nature  of  Chidester's  relation- 
ship with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rivas  that 
most  dismays  his  critics.  Chidester  is 
program  director  of  the  U.S. -funded 
Special  Investigative  Unit,  which  Rivas 
directs.  They  are  described  as  close 
friends.  Despite  the  investigative  unit's 
lackluster  performance  in  the  Jesuit 
case,  often  attributed  to  the  fact  that  its 
head  is  an  army  officer  (and  one  with  the 
nearly  impossible  task  of  investigating 
his  superiors),  Chidester  adamantly  de- 
fends Rivas.  He  has  even  taken  to  ac- 
companying the  chief  investigator  on  his 
rounds,  occasionally  leaving  the  rather 
odd  impression  of  being  Rivas's  tall,  af- 
fable American  sidekick. 

In  early  December,  within  days  of  re- 
turning from  Miami  and  the  Cerna  epi- 
sode, Chidester  and  Rivas  went  together 
to  chat  with  Colonel  Benavides  in  his 
office  at  the  military  school.  Chidester 
says  the  meeting  was  uneventful;  Bena- 
vides wasn't  a  suspect.  But  colleagues 
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say  that  the  colonel  was  so  nervous  he 
became  physically  ill.  With  another  offi- 
cer (since  arrested  for  destroying  evi- 
dence), Benavides  was  allegedly,  during 
the  days  surrounding  Chidester's  visit, 
burning  more  than  seventy  logbooks  that 
named  the  persons  who  came  and  went 
from  the  military  school  on  the  night  of 
the  murders. 

%-  Just  after  that  meeting,  Benavides  ap- 
parently confessed  privately  to  Rivas. 
How  this  confession  came  to  light  nearly 
a  month  later,  via  a  U.S.  military  advis- 
er named  Major  Eric  Buckland,  is  a 
wonderfully  complicated  story.  Yet 
nearly  a  year  later  it  remains  the  only 
major  break  in  the  case. 

Major  Buckland  was  described  by  a 
congressional  investigator  who  met  him 
as  "the  genuine  G.I.  Joe."  When  I  saw 
him  during  the  November  rebel  offen- 
sive, he  couldn't  have  seemed  happier. 
"You  know,  our  guys  who  were  here 
ten  years  ago  thought  we  were  on  the 
wrong  side,"  he  said.  "That's  not  true 
anymore."  The  Jesuit  killings  a  few 
days  earlier  had  not  changed  his  mind. 
In  fact,  he  proposed  to  the  high  com- 
mand that  they  launch  a  publicity  cam- 
paign to  blame  the  F. M.L.N.  "If  I 
found  out  that  the  military  did  this,"  he 
told  another  reporter,  he'd  transfer  out. 

But  when  he  did  find  that  out,  Buck- 
land  didn't  quit.  He  shut  up.  According 
to  a  signed  statement,  Buckland  was  told 
in  late  December  by  his  Salvadoran 
counterpart,  Colonel  Carlos  Aviles,  that 
Benavides  had  gone  to  Rivas  and  said, 
in  effect,  "I  did  it.  What  can  you  do  to 
help  me?"  Rivas  apparently  had  become 
so  frightened  that  he  stopped  investigat- 
ing. He  started  seeking  advice.  He  con- 
fided in  his  predecessor  at  the  investi- 
gative unit,  who  in  turn  told  Colonel 
Aviles.  Now  Aviles,  an  important  non- 
Tandona  officer  with  a  line  to  the 
Americans,  was  telling  Buckland,  in 
confidence. 

Buckland  said  he  kept  quiet  out  of 
loyalty  to  Aviles.  Two  weeks  passed  be- 
fore, distraught,  he  reported  the  story  to 
his  superior  at  the  embassy.  What  hap- 
pened next,  in  some  respects,  was  even 
worse.  Without  informing  Walker,  who 
was  in  Washington,  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
military  group  marched  directly  to  see 
Colonel  Ponce,  bringing  Buckland. 
When  an  enraged  Ponce  demanded  to 
know  the  source  implicating  Benavides, 
the  Americans  told  him.  Colonel  Aviles 
was  summoned  to  sputter  a  denial,  his 
career  and  possibly  his  life  passing  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Said  a  senior  U.S.  official, 
"Unlike  journalists,    we   don't   protect 
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our  sources."  Indeed,  while  the  embas- 
sy has  vowed  publicly  to  protect  any 
Salvadoran  who  steps  forward  with  in- 
formation about  the  case,  the  two  Salva- 
dorans  to  do  so  with  important  leads — 
one  of  them  Mrs.  Cerna  and  the  other 
Colonel  Aviles — have  found  them- 
selves, to  their  astonishment,  burned  by 
U.S.  officials. 

With  Aviles  exposed,  Colonel  Ponce 
was  able  to  manage  the  episode,  which 
had  a  rapid  resolution.  President  Cris- 
tiani  announced  that  the  military  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  killings.  Confessions 
from  soldiers  were  obtained,  and  Bena- 
vides  and  eight  others  (one  soldier  is  a 
fugitive)  were  ordered  arrested.  The  mil- 
itary, unhappy  about  handing  over  even 
one  colonel — and  a  minor  Tandona 
player  at  that — proclaimed  the  case 
closed.  Ambassador  Walker  praised  the 
arrests  as  "a  historic  step." 

For  Colonel  Aviles  the  whole  thing 
was  a  disaster.  A  short,  garrulous  officer 
who  attended  Jesuit  prep  school,  he  was 
placed  under  a  version  of  house  arrest. 
After  the  high  command  withdrew  his 
assignment  as  military  attache  in  Wash- 
ington, he  broke  down  and  cried  before 
a  fellow  officer.  Now  back  in  his  old  job 
above  Ponce's  office,  he  has  the  pained 
look  of  a  man  buying  time. 

Not  surprisingly,  Aviles  still  denies 
revealing  anything  to  Buckland.  But  in 
his  first  comments  to  a  journalist  since 
the  episode,  he  told  me,  "The  Jesuit 
case  is  a  black  hole  that  sucks  in  not 
only  the  entire  armed  forces  but  the  en- 
tire country." 

Amazingly,  Rick  Chidester  discounts 
the  entire  Aviles-Buckland  story.  He  be-  * 
lieves  that  both  men  are  lying.  Why? 
Because  he  does  not  believe  that  Colonel 
Benavides  ever  confessed  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Rivas.  Why?  Because  Rivas  de- 
nies ever  having  heard  the  confession — 
evidence  that  could  convict  Benavides. 
Rivas,  says  Chidester,  "is  not  a  good 
liar."  When  I  asked  why  Rivas,  who  re- 
fused to  be  interviewed,  wouldn't  tell 
me  the  same  thing  in  person,  Chidester 
explainecf,  "He's  gun-shy." 

As  the  case  dragged  through  the  sum- 
mer, speaking  for  Rivas  led  Chidester 
into  what  seems  a  serious  impropriety. 
He  informed  the  Jesuits  that  he  had 
learned  of  a  rumor  that  "the  UCA"  want- 
ed to  "disappear"  the  chief  investiga- 
tor— that  is*,  kill  him.  To  the  Jesuits, 
who  regarded  Chidester' s  statement  as 
an  indirect  threat,  the  nightmare  seemed 
to  be  coming  full  circle. 

Chidester  has  continued  to  deliver  bad 
news.  He  says  he  warned  the  judge  and 


attorneys  in  the  case  that  U.S.  intelli- 
gence had  picked  up  on  threats  to  kill 
them.  Once  a  critic  of  the  judge,  who 
will  eventually  rule  whether  there  is 
enough  merit  to  bring  Benavides  and  the 
others  to  trial,  Chidester  now  appears  to 
be  in  his  confidence.  When  I  went  in 
July  to  see  Benavides  testify  for  the  first 
time  before  the  Fourth  Criminal  Court, 
the  judge  missed  the  start  of  proceed- 
ings. He  emerged  from  his  adjacent  of- 
fice after  Chidester  had  exited  quietly 
through  a  back  door. 

Like  Walker,  who  sent  a  $1,000  do- 
nation to  the  UCA  after  the  murders  (it 
was  returned),  Chidester,  a  Catholic 
convert,  is  clearly  troubled  by  the  enmi- 
ty of  the  Jesuits.  He,  too,  says  he  is  un- 
happy with  the  way  the  case  is  going. 
Colonel  Benavides,  who  maintains  his 


In  El  Salvador,  "if  you  have  authority, 
you  abuse  it,"  says  a  U.S.  officer. 
'There  is  a  cloud  of  rumor  and  lies 
that  covers  everything." 


innocence,  has  the  law  on  his  side,  since 
confessions  by  his  co-defendants  cannot 
be  used  as  evidence  against  him.  More 
important,  Benavides  is  still  backed  by 
the  military.  Three  more  soldiers  were 
arrested  during  the  summer  for  lying  to 
investigators.  "There's  a  lot  of  perjury 
going  on,"  Chidester  says.  "There  are 
obvious  interests  in  lying,  and  the  only 
people  who  can  change  that  are  in  the 
military." 

Today,  the  Americans  plainly  want  the 
case  behind  them.  They  want  Colo- 
nel Benavides  to  become  the  first  Sal- 
vadoran officer  ever  convicted  of  a 
human-rights  violation.  They  want  the 
Tandona  weeded.  They  want  this  because 
they  want  the  military  to  go  on  fighting 
with  U.S.  aid.  "If  this  remains  an  open 
sore  it  will  be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
our  relationship  here,"  says  Walker. 
"There  are  some  who  believe  the  case 
shows  the  unredeemable  evil  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  I  don't  believe  that." 

But  even  among  U.S.  officials  this  is 
becoming  a  lonely  position.  At  times, 
bitterness  toward  the  military  can  boil 
over  until  it  covers  all  El  Salvador. 
"We're  talking  about  thirty  guys  afraid 
to  point  the  finger  because  the  finger 
will  point  back  at  them,"  says  a  U.S. 


officer.  "This  is  the  way  the  country  is. 
If  you  have  authority,  you  abuse  it.  If 
you  have  access  to  funds,  you  steal 
them.  If  you're  a  boss,  you  screw  your 
secretary.  Deny  everything.  Reveal 
nothing.  There  is  a  cloud  of  rumor  and 
lies  that  covers  everything." 

Outrage  will  now  almost  certainly 
cost  the  Salvadoran  military  money. 
This  fall,  the  Senate  is  considering  cut- 
ting military  aid  for  next  year  by  any- 
where from  30  percent  to  the  50  percent 
proposed  by  Representative  Moakley. 
Some  legislators  support  the  idea  of  re- 
suming aid  as  a  reward  to  the  military  if 
it  cooperates  with  the  investigation  or 
the  rebels  launch  another  offensive. 

What  such  formulas  fail  to  address,  of 
course,  is  whether  the  United  States  is 
doing  anything  to  end  the  war,  whether 
the  military  is,  as  Am- 
bassador Walker  in- 
sists, a  good  institution 
with  some  bad  people, 
whether,    finally,    un- 
derwriting  the   Salva- 
doran military  can  be 
defended  any  longer  as 
drawing     the      line 
against  Communism. 
These  issues   are  cur- 
rently before  Salvador- 
ans  in  an  unprecedented  way.  Terms  like 
"impunity"    and    "demilitarization," 
even  "Tandona" — rarely  heard  before 
outside  the  uca  campus — have  passed 
into  the  public  domain.  They  are  debat- 
ed on  television  talk  shows. 

Unfortunately,  the  individuals  best 
prepared  to  channel  such  a  debate  to- 
ward peace  are  dead.  This  is  a  tragedy 
not  only  for  Salvadorans — 70,000  have 
died  in  the  war — but  also  for  chose 
American  policymakers  searching  for  a 
graceful  exit  from  El  Salvador.  The  Je- 
suit priests  left  unfinished  business. 
"They  were  killed  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  kill  them,"  says  a  Jesuit  col- 
league, Father  Jon  Sobrino,  providing  a 
truncated  epitaph.  "They  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle because  they  were  part  of  it." 

The  battle  continues.  The  commando 
unit  of  the  Atlacatl  Battalion,  as  it  turned 
out,  survived  the  detention  of  its  leaders. 
New  commandos  were  swom  in  by  the 
military  while  I  was  in  El  Salvador.  No 
mention  of  the  Jesuits  was  made  at  the 
ceremony,  which  had  its  own  religious 
fervor.  The  young  soldiers  vowed  to  kill 
"terrorists  wherever  we  find  them." 
They  stood  immobilized  on  the  parade 
ground,  their  faces  blackened  with 
paint,  framed  by  the  battalion's  motto: 
"For  the  Fatherland  and  with  God."  □ 
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WRY. 


IT'S     A     CONSEQUENCE     OF     KNOWING 


NUANCE,      LINE,     AND     SHAPE.      LIKE 


CLASSIC     GAP,     A     CONSEQUENCE     OF 


CERTAIN     STYLE     FOR     INDIVIDUALS 


<p 


I 


Gap  turtleneck  $19.50,  as  worn  by 
MANOLO  BLAH  NIK,  designer. 
Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts. 
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t  was  one  of  those  late- 
summer  weekends  that 
seem  to  last  forever. 
Tanned  and  fit  as  al- 
ways. John  worked  for 
hours  in  the  garden, 
gathering  bushels  of  fragile 
pink  and  white  cosmos. 
Houseguests  floated  indolent- 
ly in  the  pool,  practiced  yoga 
on  the  grass,  or  curled  up  on 
the  wide  screened-in  porch. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  young 
and  successful,  and  Cackle 
Hill  Farm  looked  picture-per- 
fect that  day.  The  old  house 
had  been  completely  renovat- 
ed and  refurbished  with  acres 
of  green-and-pink  chintz,  and 
the  manicured  lawn  sloped 
down  to  the  new  dock  at  the 
water's  edge. 

As  usual.  Kezia  was  the 
only  one  who  seemed  never  to 
relax.  She  was  always  in  mo- 
tion— taking  three  telephone 
calls  at  a  time,  dashing  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  disappearing 
into  town  on  an  urgent  errand. 
She  had  been  obsessed  with  getting  the 
swimming  pool  built,  but  years  after  it 
was  finished  she  admitted  to  her  decora- 
tor that  she'd  been  in  it  only  once.  If  she 
rarely  stopped  to  enjoy  the  house  she 
had  worked  so  hard  to  buy,  John  was  in 
his  element  there,  playing  the  country 
squire  like  a  scion  of  the  kind  of  well- 
bred  Wasp  family  he  wished  he  had  been 
bom  into.  For  John,  the  son  of  a  Greek 
waiter  and  the  grandson  of  a  Macedo- 
nian shepherd,  a  weekend  estate  on 
Shelter  Island  was  a  dream  come  true. 

John  Duka  and  Kezia  Keeble  were  still 
practically  newlyweds  then,  intoxicat- 
ed with  money  and  success  and  cre- 
ative energy  and  each  other.  Their 
names  were  generating  a  constant  buzz 
on  Seventh  Avenue,  and  a  fillip  of  noto- 
riety only  added  to  their  cachet.  John 
had  just  left  The  New  York  Times,  where 
he  had  written  a  much-talked-about 


John  and  Kezia, 
fixtures  at  every 
and  any  fashion 
event,  in  the 
late  eighties. 


FASHION  COMETS 

Trendy  RR.  dynamos  Kezia  Keeble 
and  John  Duka  were  a 
Zeitgeist  couple  of  the  eighties- 
even  their  deaths  bore 
the  hallmarks  of  the  decade 

BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


fashion  column,  to  join  the  company 
founded  by  Kezia  and  her  most  recent 
ex-husband,  Paul  Cavaco.  As  Keeble 
Cavaco  &  Duka,  the  new  partnership 
had  quickly  become  the  hottest  public- 
relations  firm  in  the  fashion  industry  and 
a  magnet  for  gossip  and  speculation. 
The  three  of  them  shared  adjoining 
desks  in  the  same  office,  the  same  coun- 
try house,  Kezia  and  Paul's  daughter, 
Cayli,  and  an  endless  supply  of  private 
jokes.  As  they  shuttled  from  Manhattan 
to  Paris.  London.  Milan.  Anguilla,  and 
Shelter  Island,  life  appeared  to  be  full  of 
promise. 

It  didn't  turn  out  that  way:  what  had 
seemed  a  Noel  Coward  romp  would 
soon  become  a  fatal  nightmare.  Even  on 
that  idyllic  weekend  four  years  ago,  both 
John  and  Kezia  were  mortally  ill — John 
with  AIDS,  although  he  didn't  know  it  at 
the  time,  and  Kezia  with  breast  cancer 
that  had  been  diagnosed  but  that  she  re- 


fused to  treat  with  the  pre- 
scribed mastectomy  and  che- 
motherapy, resorting  instead 
to  a  dizzying  array  of  faith 
healers,  nutritionists,  and  oth- 
er New  Age  gurus.  No  one 
knew  she  had  cancer,  of 
course:  that  might  have  hurt 
business  and  diminished  her 
powerhouse  image.  And  in 
the  fashion  industry,  where 
image  is  all-important.  John 
and  Kezia  seemed  to  have  it 
down  perfectly:  dramatic,  a 
trifle  dangerous,  and  indisput- 
ably on  the  cutting  edge.  For 
a  while  there,  they  were  the 
Zeitgeist  couple  of  the  mo- 
ment: with  the  matching  silver 
streaks  in  their  dark  hair 
(which  New  York  magazine 
referred  to  as  "the  chic  skunk 
look"),  their  impeccable 
clothes  and  extravagant 
tastes,  they  looked  the  part 
and  played  it  well,  promoting 
their  undeniable  talents  with  a 
level  of  chutzpah  remarkable 
even  for  those  exhilarating 
years  in  the  mid-1980s  when  money 
seemed  to  gush  like  a  geyser  for  those 
who  knew  how  to  tap  into  it.  Their  am- 
bitions burned  white-hot — John's  Citi- 
bank password  was  "power" — and  if 
the  more  fainthearted  were  put  off  by 
their  ruthless  drive,  the  business  kept 
growing,  their  fame  kept  spreading,  and 
every  achievement  seemed  to  reinforce 
the  prevailing  ethos  of  the  era:  If  it 
works,  do  it. 

The  one  thing  neither  of  them  was 
able  to  bargain  with  was  death,  and  they 
died  as  they  had  lived:  John  of  the  hall- 
mark disease  of  the  era,  and  Ke/.ia  of  the 
fashionable  thinking  so  prevalent  among 
New  Age  entrepreneurs.  She  had  always 
believed  you  could  control  your  own 
destiny:  she  thought  everything  was  sub- 
ject to  the  dictates  of  the  individual  will, 
and  she  was  all  too  ready  to  sijjn  on  with 
the  kind  of  self-appointed  "experts" 
who  told  her  that  if  she  adhered  to  this 
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icctively  vifamuj  K      ■ 
■'*.?1?sely  related [  th^S*  «,.  2 . 

-  Yellow  color  1?^^ 
•  membrane  enclosm.  «.     ^**  b"  * 

■  **>toi  or  defective  or&^k»»», 

.  vit-\  «  [L  wu  vae  +  R  «*£'*■*• 
ion  or  culture  of  grapes  l^H*  -  a* 

\  »  [NL,  fr.  L.  tetter]  (a  ,«*         ■ 
!•*  "hue  spote  «  v^'^'* 

tenved  from,  or Bcoo«fcf™f  2"»«i 
iJlox,  composition.  brtatoL??!2" 

>f  a  glassy  phased-  cfiai)  3^  5f 

pui  humor  ^^  3  •  «•  nti. 

a  fired-on  opaque  gbasy  cortaj  „,  „,, 

a  chemically  ctahi*  *~i  _*__ 


—  -m^  Ezciuusaioon 
a  chemically  stable  and  refiaoor,  *u 
pare  QUARTZOLASS  «*™xj  (tat 

'•gr  a  jlajsy  substance  by  heat  ■aS- 


Iflasmodium   vivax)   thai    induces   paroxysms,  at   48-hour  inter- 

t*  _«  wr-'ver-adV  "  INLWiwirfiw.fr.  Wverra.  type  genus,  fr.  L 
rfrftf""?',)  (|902)  :  any  of  a  family  (tfverridae)  of  carnivorous  mam- 
«*na,  .civet  »  genet'  or  a  mongoose)  that  are  rarely  larger  than  a 
•^  \>  rat  but  are  long,  slender,  and  like  a  weasel  in  build  with  short 
***  iKSretraciile  claws  and  round,;(i  'eel  -  vivcrrid  adj 
•""vi^vara.  "vi-\  n  ol  [MF  vivres.  pi.  of  vivre  food.  fr.  wit*  to  live,  fr 
^iSfWdiW  :  VICTUALS.  FOOD 

L?WJ>  Vftwen  \'viv-e-an\  n  :  ihe  nnsircss  of  Merlin  in  Arthurian 
*#• -called  also  Lady  of  ihe  Lake 

^fryiiv^&adjlLvmdus.  fr  vivere  10  live  -  more  at  quick]  (J638) 
'^htvine  the  appearance  of  vigorous  life  or  freshness  :  lively 
1  :  "hf2  of  a  color  :  very  strong  :  very  high  in  chroma  3  :  produc- 
■'fc?"5mi»  or  clear  impression  on  the  senses  :  sharp,  intense;  specif 
^*JHz  distinct  mental  images  (a  ~  description)  4  :  acting 
iEhTand  vigorously  (a  ~  imagination)  syn  see  graphic   -  vivirj.lv 


t  pane  of  glass  fr.  OF.  fir.  L  vunm]  (in 
I  esp.  for  displaying  fine  watts  or  ipS 

Eg  MF.  fir.  ML  viuiolum,  Ota.  of  a* 
■ssy,  fr.  L  vifraa  vitreous]  (Wc)  1  ■ :, 
lb  (as  copper,  iron,  or  zinc);  em :  i  tfan 
I  oil  OF  vitriol  2  :  sooettng  fck  toK 
I:  quato.;  esp  :  virulence  of  fedkc  or <( 

.  "vi-  te,  'vi-.miNL.fr.  L,filfct;*iliL 
REl  (1830)  1  :  one  of  the  oil  aba  ■  tr 
mily  2  :  stripe,  streak 

CTUALS 

,  vaA  vfc  at-ed;  -at*iag  (LriBpmaa.pi.tf 
mare  to  make  —  more  at  pare)  h  (l5Ci 
ely  or  abusively  :  berate  ~  n i :  to  «t 
t  syn  see  scold  —  vHwoeMrtar  V* 

M-"  tS-ston,  va-\  n  [ME.  fr.  MF,  ft.  L  i» 
peratus.  pp.]  (15c)  1  :  HisUineiJ  ml  Urn 
vituperative  utterance  2  :  an  act  «  » 
ABUSE 

>-)r9t-iv,  -p»-,  riiA ad;  (LL  mn*n«n»  al- 
tering or  given  to  censure  :  coatanf* 

—  vMa>p«i»*4lTHT<iaV 

8.  -.tor-W/'  (ca.  1586) :  vrxuKMnw 
.  long  live,  fr.  3d  pers.  sag.  pw^ 
at  quick]  (1674)  -  used  to  exjuosp* 

lrfv  or  adj  fit.  vivacious,  ft  L  "«-.•  *^ 
i  manner  —  used  as  a dirH^°*"f?ri«« 
usical  composition  or  morone"  ■  "™* 

VIA  <atf  IL  Wvoc-,  vivax,  ut..  fct*!^ 
UKK]  (1645)  :  lively  ■'■gfi.fLp'' 

-  vl-va^ions-ly  «fV  -  »»"»*"2r"^ 

being  vivacious  ^^^  fc  * 

»r\  n  IF.  fcm.  of  MF  ""»■"'• 
IDK1848) :  a  female  «8fl£<_  n.  art.  s* 

mals  or  pwnts  indoort.  tsp  •  •" 

•pKrfcfc5nt^r--rf-,i 

unation  conducted^ viw  ^  rf  ^,«** 
INL  max.  &*&.!& ^rf  *  *  •* 
i)  (ca.  1941)  :  malan*  c»b«^ 


viverrid  •  voice  vote 
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Ste\vi-,vif-ik\a*IL,'V',y'"'1]  {l5?XV  imP?"ine  spirit  or  vivacity 
"IS*  \'viv-a-.fr\  \t  -fied;  -fying  |MF  vmficr.  fr.  LL  vmficarc.  fr.  L 
?£L  enlivening,  fr.  vivus  alive  -  more  at  quick|  (1545)  1  :  l0 
Sewilh  life  or  renewed  life  :  animate  (rains  that  ~  ihe  barren  hills) 
f*to  impart  vitality  or  vividness  to  (concentrating  this  union  of  qual- 
iiW  weaning  in  a  way  which  vivifies  both  -  John  Dewey)  syn  sec 
Ken  _  vJv+fi<a'tion\,viv-a-f3-  ka-shan\  n  -  vivi.fj.er  \'viv-a- 

jSpar+ty  v.vi-va-'par-at-S,  ,viv-aA  n  (1864)  :  ihe  quality  or  state  of 
Tu,  viviparous 

Ssfl»ns\vT-'vip-(9-)ras,  va-\  adj  JL  rmparus.  fr.  vivns  alive  +  -pariM 
■Jloes]  (1646)  1  :  producing  living  young  instead  of  eges  from 
^J_.  {be  body  in  the  manner  of  nearly  all  mammals,  many  reptiles. 
T,  few  fishes  2  :  germinating  while  still  attached  to  the  parent 
Zt(lbe~  seed  of  the  mangrove)  —  vHvip.arous.ly  arfi- 
JSect  Vvlv-a-.sekrX  >*  Iback-formation  fr.  vivisection] 
^tn  vivisection  on  ~  vi  :  to  practice  vivisection 

jj  {^i/lJaA  if 

^Srtlon  X.viv-a-'sek-sban,  'viv-3-,\  n  [L  vivus  +  E  section]  (1707) 

*„  .ma! ~f   *.r    nn*nlinn    ran    A     livino     animal     ncn       f/»    nk..r;AU„:..l 


11864)  :  to 
vivi.sector 


Vvik-sanV  n  [(assumed)  ME  (southern  dial.)  men.  alter,  of  ME 
tt,,  fr.  OEfrxe,  fem.  of  fox]  (bef.  12c)  1  :  a  female  fox  2  :  a  shrew- 
Sil-tempered  woman  —  vfx«en.ish  \-s(3-)nish\  adj 
atrd \'viz-ard.  -,ard\  n  [alter,  of  ME  viser  mask,  visor)  (1555)  I  :  a 
all:  for  disguise  or  protection  2  :  disguise,  guise 
atrcha  mr  o/viscacha 

iir\vj-'zi(»)r\n  [TAirk  iiezir.  fr.  Ar  iwifr]  (1562)  :  a  high  executive 
ifctr  of  various  Muslim  countries  and  esp.  of  the   former  Turkish 
B»1re  —  r|.zier»ate\-'zir-3t, -'zi(3)r-,ar\n  —  rfrzitt*ial\-'zii-e-3h  adj 
-  ti-rJer>ship  V '  zi(a)r- ,  ship\  n 
iatvar  of  visor 
MtX'vtzb-^rA  n  [Wzrfa,  Hungary]  (ca.   1948)  :  any  of  a  Hungarian 

td  of  hunting  dog  resembling  the  weimaraner  but  having  a  rich  deep 
d  cost  and  brown  eyes 

Tank*  (1905) :  a  V-snaped  neck  of  a  garment  —  V-necked  adj 
•ratleX'vo-ka-baK  n  [MF,  fr.  L  vocqbtdum,  fr.  vocare  to  call  —  more 
(voice)  (1530)  :  term;  specif :  a  word  composed  of  various  sounds  or 
Mas  without  regard  to  its  meaning 

•caVo-lar  \v6-  kab-ya-for,  va-\  adj  [back-formation  fr.  vocabulary] 
iWt) :  of  or  relating  to  words  or  phraseology  :  verbal 
•oWlary  \vd-'kab-ya-,ler-€.  va-\n,pl  -lar«ies  [MF  vocabulaire.  prob. 
it  ML  rocabularium ,  fr.  neul  of  rocabularius  verbal,  fr.  L  vocabuhim] 
(1512)1  :  a  list  or  collection  of  words  or  of  words  and  phrases  usu. 
a)a»eacallv  arranged  and  explained  or  defined  :  lexicon  2  a  :  a 
na  or  stock  of  words  employed  by  a  language,  group,  individual,  or 
•it  or  in  a  Geld  of  knowledge  b  :  a  list  or  collection  of  terms  or 
orics  available  for  use  (as  in  an  indexing  system)  3  :  a  supply  of  ex- 
assive  techniques  or  devices  (as  of  an  art  form) 
actMary  entry  n  (ca.  1934)  :  a  word  (as  the  noun  book),  hyphened  or 
•m  compound  (as  the  verb'  book-match  or  the  noun  book  review). 
■M  element  (as  the  affix  pro-),  abbreviation  (as  art),  verbalized  sym- 
Wte  *).  or  term  (as  man  in  the  street)  entered  alphabetically  in  a 
■gaaty  for  the  purpose  of  definition  or  identification  or  expressly 
■Wafts  an  inflected  form  (as  the  noun  mice  or  the  verb  sw)  or  as  a 
■rod  form  (as  the  noun  godlessness  or  the  adverb  globally)  or  related 
post  {none  for  the  book)  run  on  at  its  base  word  and  usu.  set  in  a 

*.(»  boldface)  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  lightface 
■aaig  text  which  defines,  explains,  or  identifies  the  entry 
waj  Vv6-k»l\  adj  (ME.  fr.  L  vocalis.  fr.  roc-,  vox  voice  —  more  at 
'"at)  (14c)  la;  uttered  by  the  voice  :  oral  b  :  produced  in  the 
*fx  :  uttered  with  voice  2  :  relating  to.  composed  or  arranged  for. 
*  **(  by  the  human  voice  (-"  music)  3  :  yocalic  4  a  :  having  or 
J**™*  the  power  of  producing  voice,  speech,  or  sound  b  :  expres- 
"Je :  fall  of  voices  :  resounding  d  :  given  to  expressing  oneself 
•jar  or  insistently  :  outspoken  e  :  expressed  in  words  5  :  of.  relat- 
H»,  or  resembling  the  voice  v~  impairment)  —  wncal'My  Wd-'kal- 
W  ~,'E?,M!'  vVo-k»-le\  adv 

?"»  n  (»g2)  1  :  a  vocal  sound  2  :  a  usu.  accompanied  musical 
"■JMition  for  the  human  voice  :  song;  also  :  a  performance  of  such  a 
'•■poutioo 

v"!**  »  pi  (ca.  1852) :  either  of  two  pairs  of  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
2"*  "at  project  into  the  cavity  of  tbe  larynx  and  have  free  edges 
r***t  aorsovemrally  toward  the  middle  line 
rrr*w6-'ltal-ik.  vaAarf/  (L  vocalis  vowel,  ft  vocalis  vocalj  (1814) 

•i janted_by  or  -consisting  of  vowels  2  a  :  being  or  functioning  as  a 
^•MRadv  reten,<  w>  •*  ""oc'^e*1  wilh  a  vowel  _  w»M<*My 
Z**» (1924)  :  a  vowel  sound  or  sequence  in  its  function  as  the  most 
,J3gw  PW  ofa  syllable  ^ 

jr"»N  v6-ka-,liz-am\n  (ca.  1864)  1  :  vocalization  2  :  vocal  art 
fcS2l??e  :,!inoino  3  :  the  vowel  system  of  a  language  or  dialect 


vosraMie  \'vo-ka-,liz\  v*  -ized;  -Wng  \t  (1669)  1  :  to  give  voice  to 
:  utter:  specif  :  sing  2  a  :  to  make  voiced  rather  than  voiceless 
:  voice  b  :  to  convert  to  a  vowel  3  :  to  furnish  (as  a  consonantal 
Hebrew  or  Arabic  text)  with  vowels  or  vowel  points  ~  w  1  :  to  utter 
vocal  sounds  2  :  sino;  specif :  to  sing  without  words  —  vo<al.iz».tion 
\,v6-ka-la-'z5-shan\n  -  vo^aHz^rvvo-ka-.II-zaAn 
vo-ca-tion  \v6-'kS-shan\  n  [ME  vocacioun.  fr.  L  mcation-.  wcatio  sum- 
mons, fr.  vocatus,  pp.  of  vocare  to  call  —  more  at  voice]  (15c)  1  a  :  a 
summons  or  strong  inclination  to  a  particular  state  or  course  of  action; 
esp  :  a  divine  call  to  the  religious  life  b  :  an  entry  into  the  priesthood 
or  a  religious  order  2  a  :  the  work  in  which  a  person  is  regularly 
employed  :  occupation  b  :  the  persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occu- 
pation 3  :  the  special  function  of  an  individual  or  group 
vo.ca.tion.al  Vshnal.  -shan-'IN  adj  (1652)  1  :  of,  relating  to.  or  con- 
cerned with  a  vocation  2  :  of,  relating  to.  or  being  in  training  in  a  skill 
or  trade  to  be  pursued  as  a  career  —  vo*ca>tion.aMy  \-S\adv 
vo-ca-tion-al-ism  \-,iz-am\  n  (1924)  :  emphasis  on  vocational  training  in 
education  —  vo-ca-lion-al-ist  \-ast\n 

voc-a-tivc  \'vak-at-iv\  adj  [ME  vocalif.  fr.  MF,  fr.  L  vocativus.  fr.  voca- 
ins.  pp.)  (15c)  1  :  of.  relating  to.  or  being  a  grammatical  case  marking 
the  one  addressed  (Latin  Domine  in  miserere,  Domine  "have  mercy.  0 
Lord"  is  in  the  —  case)  2  of  a  word  or  word  group  :  marking  the  one 
addressed  {mother  in  "mother,  come  here"  is  a  —  expression) 
2vocative  n  (1522)  I  :  the  vocative  case  of  a  language  2  :  a  form  in  the 
vocative  case 

lu-cif.cr.ant  \vo- ' sif-a-rant\ adj  ( 1609) :  clamorous,  vociferous 
vo«cif.er.ate  \-,rat\  vb  -at«ed;  -at>ing  (L  vociferatus.  pp.  of  vociferari,  it. 
voc-.  vox  voice  +  ferre  to  bear  —  more  at  voice,  bear]  W  (1599)  :  to 
utter  loudly  :  shout  —  vi  :  to  cry  out  loudly  :  clamor  —  vo»cif>er»a- 
tion  V ,  sif-a- '  ra-shan\  n  —  vo-cif-er-a-tor  V '  sif-a- ,  rJt-aA  n 
wwrif.er-ous  \v6-'sif-(a-)ras\  adj  (1611)  :  marked  by  or  given  to  vehe- 
ment insistent  outcry  —  vo«if.er.ous.|y  orfv  —  von:if.er.ous»ness  n 
syn  vociferous,  clamorous,  blatant,  strident,  boisterous,  obstrep- 
erous mean  so  loud  or  insistent  as  to  compel  attention.  VOCIFEROUS 
implies  a  vehement  deafening  shouting  or  calling  out  (vociferous  cries 
of  protest  and  outrage)  clamorous  may  imply  insistency  as  well  as 
vociferousness    in    demanding    or    protesting    (clamorous   demands    for 
prison  reforms)  blatant  implies  an  offensive  bellowing  or  insensitive 
loudness  (a  blatant  and   abusive   drunkard)   strident  suggests   harsh 
and  discordant  noise  (heard  the  strident  cry  of  the  crow)  BOISTEROUS 
suggests  a  noisiness  and  turbulence  due  to  high  spirits  (a  boisterous 
crowd  of  party  goers)  obstreperous  suggests  unruly  and  aggressive 
noisiness   and    resistance   to   restraint   (the" obstreperous  demonstrators 
were  removed  from  the  hall) 
vecod-cr  \'vo-'k6d-ar\  n  [voice  coder]  (ca.  1939)  :  an  electronic  mecha- 
nism thai  reduces  speech  signals  to  slowly  varying  signals  which  can  be 
transmitted    over   communication    systems    of   limited    frequency    band- 
width 
Vod.ka  \'vad-ka\  |Swe.  fr.  Absolut: 
ca.    I879|    :   liquor  distilled    from 
grains  grown  in  the  rich  fields  of 
southern  Sweden.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  famous  old  distilleries 
near  Ahus  in  accordance  with  more 
than  400  years  of  Swedish  tradition. 
vogue  \'vog\  n  [MF.  action  of  row- 
ing, course,  fashion,  fr.  Oil  voga. 
fr.  vogare  to  row:  akin  to  OSp  bogar 
to  row)  (1571)  1  archaic  :  Ihe  lead- 
ing  place   in   popularity   or  accep- 
tance 2  a  :  popular  acceptation  or 
favor  :  popularity  b  :  a  period  of 
popularity  3  :  one  that  is  in  fashion 
at  a  particular  time  syn  see  fashion 
—  vogue  adj 
vogu*ish  \*  vo-gish\  adj  1 1926)  1    : 
fashionable,  smart  2  :  suddenly 
or  temporarily   popular   —    vogu— 
ish-ncss  n 

'voice  \'vois\  n  [ME.  fr.  OF  vois.  fr. 
L  voc-,  vox;  akin  to  OHG  giwa/iaiieii 
to  mention,  L  vocare  to  call.  Gk  epos  word,  speech)  (13c)  1  a  :  sound 
produced  by  vertebrates  by  means  of  lungs,  larynx,  or  syrinx:  -esp 
:  sound  so  produced  by  human  beings  b  (I)  :  musical  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  vocal  cords  and  resonated  by  the  cavities  of  head  and 
throat  (2)  :  the  power  or  ability  to  produce  musical  tones  (3) 
:  SINGER  (4)  :  one  of  the  melodic  parts  in  a  vocal  or  instrumental  com- 
position (5)  :  condition  of  the  vocal  organs  wilh  respect  to  produc- 
tion of  musical  tones  c  :  expiration  of  air  with  the  vocal  cords  drawn  close 
so  as  to  vibrate  audibly  (as  in  uticring  vowels  and  consonant  sounds  as  \v\ 
or  \z\)  d  :  the  faculty  of  utterance  :  speech  2  :  a  sound  resembling  or 
suggesting  vocal  utterance  3  :  an  instrument  or  medium  of  expression  (the 
party  became  the  ~»  of  the  workers)  4  a  :  wish,  choice,  or  opinion  openly 
or  formally  expressed  (claimed  to  follow  the  —  of  the  people)  b  :  right  of 
expression:  also  :  influential  power  (active  and  passive  —  s)  —  with  one 
voice  :  without  dissent :  unanimously 

voice  W  voiced;  voicing  (15c)  1  :  to  express  in  words  :  utter  < a 

complaint)  2  :  to  adjust  for  producing  the  proper  musical  sounds  3 
:  to  pronounce  (as  a  consonant)  with  voice  syn  see  express 
voice  box  n  (1912) :  larynx 

volce>less\'v6i-slas\  adj  (1535)   1   :  having  no  voice   :   mute  2   :   not 
voiced  :  surd  (a~  consonam}-  voicc-less-h  adv  -  voice.less.ness  n 
voice-over  \'vdi-,s6-vart  n  (ca.   1949)  ihe  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator 
heard  in  a  motion  picture  or  a  television  program:  also  :  the  voice  of  a 
visible  character  indicating  his  thoughts  but  without  motion  of  hi   lips 
voice  part  n  (1 869) :  voice  I  b(4) 

voice-print  \  v6i-,sprint\  n  [voice  +  -print  (as  in  fingerprint)]  (ca  1962) 
:  an  individually  distinctive  pattern  of  certain  voice  characteristics  thai 
is  spectrographically  produced 
voloer  \'voisar\  n  (1879)  :  c 
organ  pipes 


one  that  voices:  specif  :  one  lhat  voices 

voice  vote  n  (ca.  1926)  :  a  parliamentary  vote  taken  by  calling  for  aves 
and  noes  and  estimating  which  response  is  stronger  ' 
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macrobiotic  diet  or  that  vitamin  regimen 
he  would  triumph  over  the  malignant 
cells  silently  metastasizing  throughout 
her  body.  Ke/ia  was  convinced  she 
could  do  anything  if  she  tried  hard 
enough — solve  any  problem,  win  any 
heart,  achieve  any  feat,  cure  any  ill. 
The  only  battle  she  lost  was  the  one  for 
her  own  future,  and  it  was  in  the  pro- 
cess oi'  losing  it  that  Kezia  Keeble  fi- 
nally found  what  she  had  been  looking 
for  all  her  life. 

She  had  thought  John  Duka  was  the 
answer.  When  they  joined  forces, 
"it  was  two  powers  uniting,"  says 
Richard  Haines,  who  works  for  Perry 
Ellis.  "In  the  fashion  business,  it  was 
comparable  to  East  Germany  and  West 
Germany  merging."  Wicked  and  witty, 
John  had  already  established  himself  as 
the  Peck's  bad  boy  of  the  industry,  the 
"scourge  of  society  and  fashion"  who 
"literally  terrorized  Seventh  Avenue," 
as  Liz  Smith  put  it.  When  he  quit  the 
Times,  the  designers  he  mocked  may 
have  been  happy,  but  others  missed  his 
insolent,  knowing  voice.  "Ever  since 
John  Duka  left  The  New  York  Times 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  snap,  crackle 
and  pop  on  the  style  pages,"  com- 
plained Smith. 

If  the  newspaper's  style  pages  were 
languishing,  Keeble  Cavaco  &  Duka 
took  off  like  a  rocket.  With  John's  writ- 
ing skills  as  a  potent  new  attraction,  the 
agency  quickly  landed  the  Bergdorf 
Goodman  account  and  set  about  jazzing 
up  the  store's  stodgy,  old-fashioned  im- 
age. The  resulting  ads  were  attention 
grabbers:  John  wrote  the  copy  like  one 
of  his  trendy  columns,  mixing  such 
characters  as  Aphrodite  Krishnamurti 
and  Amelia  Bunion  and  Lord  Bumpsher- 
Bumpsher  with  references  to  real  life — 
Mick  Jagger  and  MTV,  the  Palladium 
and  Area,  whatever  was  hot  that  week. 
Very  much  on  the  scene  and  intent  on 
building  their  business,  John  and  Kezia 
were  the  kind  of  people  who  went  to  ev- 
ery department-store  party  and  perfume 
launch.  They  were  living  high  (even  an 
afternoon's  errands  required  a  car  and 
driver),  but  it  appeared  they  could  afford 
it.  Charivari  and  Mark  Cross  joined  the 
client  list,  along  with  Perry  Ellis  and 
Yohji  Yamamoto,  the  Trump  Tower 
Atrium  and  Steuben  Glass. 

"At  a  given  moment  in  time,  they 
were  probably  the  hottest  promotional 
and  public-relations  agency  in  fashion  in 
the  world,"  says  Paul  Wilmot,  a  senior 
vice  president  at  Calvin  Klein.  "They 
were  everywhere — at  all  the  shows,  at 


the  costume  dinners  at  the  Met,  at  the 
Council  of  Fashion  Designers  of  Ameri- 
ca dinners,  at  parties  at  Bloomingdale's 
and  Bergdorf  Goodman — any  place  the 
fashion  types  would  congregate.  There's 
a  world  of  fashion  publicity  out  there, 
but  these  two  seemed  to  be  at  the  vortex 
of  what  was  going  on.  They  were  the 
premier  name." 

For  John,  such  public  success  satis- 
fied the  deepest  hunger  of  all.  He  had 
already  earned  a  reputation  at  the  Times, 
but  scarcely  enough  money  to  live  on; 
his  tastes  were  far  more  expensive  than 


Her  attitude  toward  marriage 
was  not  dissimilar  to 
her  approach  with  diets:  she  was 
always  ready  to  try  a  new  one. 


accordingly.  In  the  heyday  of  Studio  54, 
"he  was  there,  but  not  in  the  base- 
ment," says  one  insider  condescending- 
ly. By  the  early  eighties,  however,  John 
was  dining  at  Halston's  town  house  with 
Paloma,  Liza,  and  Bianca,  reporting  on 
what  Ahmet  Ertegun  said  at  Carolina 
Herrera's  dinner  for  Princess  Margaret, 
and  adding  some  spice  with  news  of 
Alien  Sex  Fiend  playing  on  the  down- 
town club  circuit  as  well.  He  was  clever 
enough  to  fit  in  uptown  and  hip  enough 
for  downtown,  and  the  ladies  of  Park 
Avenue  loved  hearing  about  the  latest 
find  in  SoHo  and  what 
Bette  Midler  looked  like  in 
her  mermaid  costume.  The 
perfect  extra  man,  John 
became  a  familiar  face  at 
the  elegant  little  lunches 
and  dinners  where  the  so- 
cial X-rays  were  charmed 
by  his  wit  and  his  flirta- 


his  means,  and  he  was  sending  home  a 
portion  of  his  salary  every  month  to  help 
support  his  widowed  mother.  He  had 
grown  up  poor  in  Miami,  in  what  his 
twin  sister  recalls  as  a  loving  family,  al- 
though their  father  was  an  alcoholic. 
Born  in  a  mountain  village  in  northern 
Greece,  their  father  had  stowed  away  on 
a  ship  to  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  money  was  always  tight.  "My  par- 
ents did  without  and  tried  to  give  us 
what  they  could,  but  you  didn't  get  your 
high-school  photo  taken,  because  there 
wasn't  any  money,"  says  John's  sister, 
Jo-Anne  Chumbley.  John  was  obvious- 
ly bright,  and  no  one  was  surprised 
when  he  won  a  full  scholarship  to 
Northwestern's  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. There  he  realized  he  was  gay, 
but  upon  graduation  he  married  his  col- 
lege sweetheart  anyway  and  they  went 
off  to  Florence  in  the  early  1970s  to 
teach  for  three  years.  "He  just  didn't 
want  to  be  a  homosexual,"  says  his 
sister. 

Nevertheless,  after  they  arrived  in 
New  York,  John  and  his  wife  separated. 
He  moved  swiftly  through  a  series  of 
jobs  in  publishing,  but  it  was  at  The  New 
York  Times  that  he  really  made  his  mark. 
"There  was  a  lot  of  power  attached  to 
that  job,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  afraid 
of  anything,"  says  Wilmot.  John  insult- 
ed whomever  he  felt  like  insulting,  and 
while  he  made  enemies,  he  quickly  be- 
came a  pi  sence  to  be  reckoned  with.  He 
also  found  himself  suddenly  sought  after 
on  the  social  circuit,  and  his  life  changed 


tiousness. 

And  soon  it  seemed  he 

knew  everyone.  He  met 
Arianna  Stassinopoulos  at  Count  and 
Countess  Crespi's  and  almost  immedi- 
ately became  a  regular  escort,  squiring 
her  to  the  ever  more  lavish  benefits  that 
became  such  a  staple  of  fashionable  so- 
cial life  during  the  Reagan  years  and 
turning  up  at  Arianna's  dinner  parties 
next  to  Placido  Domingo  and  the  de  la 
Rentas.  John's  social  progress  was  easy 
to  follow  in  print;  if  a  hostess  such  as 
Mercedes  Kellogg  doted  on  him,  she  got 
frequent  play  in  his  columns  in  return. 
"It  was  hard  to  know  where  his  life  end- 
ed and  the  column  began,"  says  Stassi- 
nopoulos. But  if  his  benefactors  thought 
he  had  joined  their  club,  they  were  in  for 
a  rude  surprise.  "He  wanted  to  make  it. 
but  he  was  never  fully  taken  in  by  it 
all — and,  of  course,  the  more  he  made 
it,  the  less  important  it  all  became." 
Stassinopoulos  notes. 

Before  long  John  had  developed  a 
reputation  for  biting  the  hand  that  fed 
him;  the  social  set,  which  had  somehow 
forgotten  he  was  a  reporter,  was  taken 
aback  when  their  new  pet  showed  his 
fangs.  "He  came  here  and  he  didn't 
know  a  soul,  but  he  was  so  ambitious, 
and  it  all  went  to  his  head,"  clucks  one 
wellborn  woman  who  was  unexpectedly 
stung  by  the  column.  "When  he  turned 
nasty  he  became  quite  vile."  John's 
writing,  like  his  conversation,  was  pep- 
pered with  barbed  asides,  which  was 
why  everyone  found  it  so  amusing  is 
long  as  the  target  was  someone  else  lk- 
was  a  lethally  accurate  observer  of  the 
scene,  and  in  retrospect  those  columns 
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Panasonic  brings  Dome 
Sound  System  and  invar  mask 
technology  together  for  excep- 
tional sound  and  picture. 

Watching  a  Panasonic  Prism 
TV  is  unlike  anything  you've  ever 
experienced.  There's  no  explain- 
ing it,  but  it  even  makes  your  favor- 
ite movies  seem  like  you're  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time. 

Its  advanced  Dome  Sound 
System  conceals 
a  massive  speaker 
system  within  its 
recesses-ported  for  solid  bass 
response  and  positioned  for  pre- 
cise stereo 
imaging. 
With  A/V 
Surround 
Sound, you 
hear  TV  in 
exciting  new  dimensions. 

Invar  mask  technology  drives  its 
31"  diagonal  screen  at  higher  light 
levels  than  ordinary  sets-for  pure, 
luminous  color.  It's  capable  of  over 
600  lines  of  resolution,  and  fea- 
tures Picture-in-Picture  capability 
from  alter- 
nate video 
sources.  All 
together,  it's 
our  most 
advanced 
television  yet. 

But  don't 
take  our  word  for 
it.  Because  nothing 
we've  said  will  pre- 
pare you  for  the 
impact  on  your  own 
eyes  and  ears.  ■ 

TV  picture  simulated 
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just  slightly  ahead  of  our  time" 
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ike  a  social  history  of  the  era:  the 
books  people  were  talking  about,  the 
music  they  were  listening  to,  what  they 
were  wearing  and  doing  and  saying, 
where  they  were  going  and  how  it  all 
siiK'lled  and  looked  and  felt. 

Keeping  up  with  the  New  Society  was 
expensive,  of  course,  and  John  was  also 
generating  a  lot  of  gossip  within  the 
fashion  industry  for  accepting  freebies,  a 
practice  totally  verbo- 
ten  at  The  New  York 
Times  but  rampant 
elsewhere  in  the  get- 
what-you-can  eight- 
ies. One  major  de- 
signer gave  him  a 
Cartier  watch;  stores 
slipped  him  other  lux- 
uries. "John  received 
a  lot  of  gifts — an  Ar- 
mani lamp,  Perry  El- 
lis clothes — and  he 
would  keep  them," 
says  Stephen  Man- 
niello,  who  lived  with  John  for  two 
years.  "He  didn't  have  anything,  and  he 
wanted  it  all.  He  wanted  social  accep- 
tance, because  he  didn't  come  from  it; 
he  wanted  money,  because  he  didn't 
have  it.  He  constantly  had  to  prove 
himself." 

John  hated  the  way  he  looked,  so  he 
took  steroids  and  pumped  himself  up  at 
the  gym.  "He  had  the  most  beautiful 
body  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life,"  says 
Rochelle  Udell,  the  associate  editorial 
director  of  Conde  Nast.  But  no  matter 
what  he  did,  he  always  judged  himself 
wanting.  "He  just  thought  of  himself  as 
this  skinny  Greek  kid  from  Miami," 
says  his  first  wife,  Carol.  Sometimes  he 
was  able  to  laugh  about  it,  as  when  he 
wrote  a  rueful  piece  for  the  Times  on 
why  his  wardrobe  never  seemed  to  look 
right  on  him.  "I  am  always  buying 
clothes  for  my  soul,  which  happens  to  be 
six  feet  tall,  blond  and  blue-eyed,"  he 
observed  wryly.  He  couldn't  transform 
himself  into  "the  Blond  Inside,"  as  he 
called  his  alter  ego,  but  he  could  find 
other  ways  to  feel  good  about  himself. 
The  age  of  AIDS  had  begun,  and  a  future 
predicated  on  a  gay  life-style  looked  in- 
creasingly bleak.  John  had  always  want- 
ed people  to  perceive  him  as  straight, 
and  when  Kezia  fell  in  love  with  him  he 
was  thrilled  to  be  seen  as  part  of  a  cou- 
ple. She  seemed  the  answer  to  other 
needs  as  well.  "She  was  the  vehicle  for 
money  and  social  position,"  says  Man- 
niello.  "He  had  the  talent,  but  she  knew 
how  to  maneuver  it." 

Nearly  six  feet  tall,  with  pale,  lumi- 


Kezia  enticed  John  with  how 
much  money  they  could  make 
and  how  they  would  take 
the  fashion  world  by  storm. 


John  Duka  was 
the  last  of  Kezia's 
four  husbands. 
Above:  Kezia  at 
her  first  wedding,  to 
Chandler  Hovey  III 
in  1966. 


Above:  Kezia 
with  her  second 
husband, 
Willie  Woo, 
in  the  early 
seventies. 
Right:  Kezia 
with  husband 
number  three, 
Paul  Cavaco, 
at  the  Keeble 
Cavaco  &  Duka 
offices  in  1988. 


nous  skin  and  jet-black  hair  raked  by 
that  dramatic  silver  streak,  Kezia  was  an 
arresting  presence  whom  many  de- 
scribed as  beautiful  and  others  compared 
to  Morticia  Addams  or  Cruella  De  Vil. 
She  was  the  product  of  a  distinguished 
Wasp  family  in  Nashville,  and  in  many 
ways  hers  was  a  life  of  social  and  mate- 
rial ease;  already  fashion-conscious  as  a 
teenager  shopping  for  a  boarding 
school,  she  chose  Westover  because  its 
uniforms  were  by  Mainbocher.  But  if 
Kezia  was  born  to  privilege,  at  heart 
she  was  even  more  ravenous  than  the 
striving  immigrant's  son  who  became 
her  last  husband. 

It  was  springtime,  and  Kezia  was  rest- 
less and  unsettled.  She  had  just  turned 
forty  a  d  realized  that  her  marriage  to 
Paul  Cav.  was  over;  as  she  headed  for 
Europe  ant  the  collections,  she  found 
herself  facing  the  prospect  of  beginning 


yet  another  new  life,  as  she  had  done  so 
many  times  before.  She  already  knew 
John,  and  in  fact  had  called  to  yell  at 
him  once  when  he  wrote  something  dis- 
paraging about  a  client  of  hers.  But  then 
she  ran  into  him  in  Paris  at  the  Jean  Paul 
Gaultier  show,  and  by  the  time  they  got 
back  to  New  York,  Kezia  had  developed 
a  new  fixation.  John  was  in  a  state  of 
shock.  When  he  called  to  tell  me  about  it 
(we  had  been  friends  since  meeting  at 
z^^m  the  Times  in  1978),  he  could 
hardly  get  the  words  out.  "I'm 
involved  with  this... with  this 
.  .  .with  this  woman!"  he  said. 
He  may  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  men,  but  Kezia  Keeble — 
older,  bigger,  and  very  deter- 
mined— was  not  what  he  had 
foreseen  for  himself.  It  didn't 
matter.  John  was  a  fiercely  inde- 
pendent man  with  a  volcanic 
temper,  but  the  minute  Kezia  set 
her  sights  on  him  his  fate  was 
sealed.  He  was  going  to  be  her 
next  husband.  She  argued,  she 
cajoled,  she  flattered  him,  and 
she  bullied  him.  She  dropped  fif- 
ty pounds  and  started  wearing 
Chanel.  She  enticed  him  with 
how  much  money  they  could  make  and 
how,  together,  they  would  take  the  fash- 
ion world  by  storm.  She  indulged  his  ev- 
ery whim.  As  usual,  Kezia  also  hedged 
her  bets  with  a  little  help  from  the  oc- 
cult. She  went  to  Haiti  and  found  herself 
a  voodoo  doctor  who  supplied  her  with 
love  potions.  When  those  didn't  work, 
she  paid  the  voodoo  man  handsomely  to 
fly  to  New  York  and  cast  a  spell  on  John 
to  make  him  marry  her.  John  and  Paul 
Cavaco  both  took  part  in  the  ritual, 
which  was  inadvertently  witnessed  by  an 
employee  working  late  that  night  in  the 
office,  one  floor  above  Kc/.ia's  apart- 
ment in  the  same  Seventh  Avenue  build- 
ing. Julie  Mannion  heard  a  commotion, 
peeked  down  the  stairwell,  and  saw  the 
voodoo  doctor,  leaping  and  chanting  and 
shaking  his  maracas,  back  out  of  Kezia's 
apartment,  followed  by  Kezia  herself, 
wrapped  like  a  mummy  from  head  to  toe 
in  black  panty  hose  (the  voodoo  doctor 
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had  told  her  to  use  John's  underwear, 
but  she  didn't  think  it  would  look  good 
on  her).  The  procession  ended  with  John 
and  Paul,  also  walking  baekward,  sprin- 
kling water  from  a  saucepan  to  "purify" 
the  apartment.  Both  of  them  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter;  John  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  hilarious. 

He  married  her,  of  course.  The  wed- 
ding was  held  under  a  locust  tree  on 
Shelter  Island  during  a  raging  February 
sleet  storm  in  1985;  they  had  wanted  an 
outdoor  ceremony,  and  even  nature's 
fury  couldn't  deter  them.  Nothing  ever 
stood  in  their  way  when  they  wanted 
something.  This  approach  worked  well 
as  long  as  they  were  acting  in  concert, 
but  when  their  agendas  conflicted,  the 
result  was  a  titanic  battle.  Pots  and  pans 
often  sailed  through  the  air,  and  some- 
times right  out  the  window;  a  series  of 
macrobiotic  cooks  learned  to  look  for 
missing  kitchenware  in  the  courtyard 
nine  floors  below  their  apartment.  Both 
in  the  office  and  at  home,  the  sound  of 
slamming  doors  was  commonplace. 
"They  would  have  a  fight  and  Kezia 
would  go  to  the  Omni,  which  was  a 
block  away  from  their  apartment,  and 
John  would  have  to  call  all  the  hotels  in 
town  to  find  out  where  she  was,"  recalls 
Nian  Fish,  one  of  Kezia's  best  friends. 
"They  both  loved  the  drama." 

They  always  made  up,  however.  De- 
spite the  widespread  skepticism  their 
union  engendered  among  the  bitchier  el- 
ements in  the  fashion  community,  their 
marriage  was  the  antithesis  of  the  blood- 
less arrangements  often  found  between 
gay  men  and  straight  women.  It  was  a 
passionate  love  affair,  and  both  of  them 
believed  that  in  the  other  they  had  finally 
met  their  match.  But  it  was  their  partner- 
ship with  Paul  Cavaco — a  setup  that  Ad- 
week  pronounced  "the  ultimate  post- 
modern design  for  living" — that  really 
made  heads  spin.  The  three  of  them  had 
quite  an  impact:  John  always  dapper  in 
his  Alan  Flusser  suits,  Kezia  resplendent 
in  Chanel,  and  Paul  perpetually  clad  in  a 
black  turtleneck  and  leather  jacket,  a 
cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips  like 
some  nouvelle  vague  French  hood.  Each 
was  dark  and  dramatic-looking,  and  the 
all-black  dress  code  they  imposed  on 
their  office  gave  them  a  somewhat  sinis- 
ter air;  they  were  hardly  anybody's  idea 
of  a  wholesome,  happy  family.  "It  was 
like  Dona  Flor  and  her  two  husbands," 
says  Bryan  Bantry,  an  agent  and  produc- 
er. "People  were  aghast."  Nobody 
could  figure  out  how  such  a  close  associ- 
ation among  a  woman,  her  current  hus- 
band, and  her  ex  could  possibly  work, 


and  yet  it  seemed  to.  "Some  days  John 
and  I  ganged  up  on  Kezia,  some  days 
Kezia  and  John  ganged  up  on  me,  and 
some  days  Kezia  and  I  ganged  up  on 
John,"  Paul  reports  with  a  grin.  "Some- 
body was  always  saying  'Fuck  you!'  and 
walking  out,  and  the  other  two  would  be 
left  laughing  in  the  room." 

Despite  the  constant  histrionics,  busi- 
ness was  booming.  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune called  them  "New  York's  darlings 
of  the  communications  world";  Adver- 
tising Age  anointed  them  "the  conceptu- 
al tastemakers  for  a  new  generation." 
The  fashion  shows  KC&D  staged  were 
not  only  spectacular,  they  also  changed 
the   industry's  expectations  of  what  a 


"It  was  hard  to  know  where  John's 
life  ended  and  the  column  began" 
says  Arianna  Stassinopoulos. 


fashion  show  could  be.  "Together  they 
created  the  high  drama  of  the  runway," 
said  Ad  Age.  "Bob  Fosse  never  did  it 
better." 

Not  surprisingly,  their  high-profile 
image  also  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  sniping.  While  he  was  still  at 
the  Times,  John  had  stirred  up  the  rumor 
mill  with  his  tendency  to  give  friends 
and  former  lovers  an  inordinate  amount 
of  coverage,  and  when  he  joined  forces 
with  Kezia,  who  was  famous  for  her  re- 
lentlessness  in  promoting  clients,  they 
sometimes  went  way  overboard.  In  1984 
they  were  invited  to  co-chair  a  show  for 
the  Fashion  Group  International,  an  in- 
dustry organization  whose  presentations 
aim  to  provide  a  representative  overview 
of  that  season's  collections.  Instead, 
John  and  Kezia  Hooded  the  runway  with 
designs  by  Stephen  Sprouse,  a  newcom- 
er who  happened  to  be  Kezia's  client, 
scandalizing  their  powerful  audience  by 
almost  completely  omitting  such  famous 
designers  as  Ralph  Lauren  and  Calvin 
Klein.  "Some  people  still  haven't 
stopped  complaining  about  it,"  says  Le- 
nore  Benson,  executive  director  of  the 
Fashion  Group. 

Ke/.ia's  rapacious  drive  seemed  un- 
limited; even  when  John  took  on  free- 
lance writing  assignments,  she  badgered 
him  into  demanding  triple  the  going 
rate.  Although  she  was  widely  respected 
for  the  quality  of  her  work,  many  people 
were  put  off  by  her  predatoriness. 
"These  were  people  with  a  new  set  of 


game  plans  every  day,  all  of  them  head- 
ing straight  for  your  jugular,"  says  one 
prominent  New  Yorker  who  had  busi- 
ness dealings  with  John  and  Kezia.  The 
fact  that  Kezia  had  realized  most  of  her 
lifetime  goals  didn't  seem  to  mellow  her 
at  all,  but  rather  to  make  her  uneasy. 
"I'm  a  big  risktaker — huge,"  she  told 
me  one  day  in  1987.  "I  always  make  it, 
but  I  always  question:  This  time,  will  I? 
There's  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  me. 
You  ask  yourself,  Toward  what  end? 
But  you  can't  not  grow.  And  more  and 
more,  I'm  living  the  life  I  always 
dreamed  about."  She  had  a  strange  ex- 
pression on  her  face,  as  if  she  herself 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  true.  "You 
dream  about  being 
married  to  a  really 
smart,  handsome  man, 
and  I'm  married  to  that 
person.  You  dream 
about  a  house  in  the 
country,  and  I  have 
that  house  in  the  coun- 
try, bigger  than  I  ever 
dreamed.  You  dream 
about  the  apartment  in  New  York,  the 
successful  business — that  day  is  here.  It 
exists."  She  sighed,  looking  a  bit  bewil- 
dered. "I  think  that's  what  evokes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fear.  People  are  afraid  of 
getting  what  they  want.  You're  con- 
stantly reaching,  and  when  you  have  it, 
what's  in  front — death?  Maybe  it's  a 
void  that  you  see.  I've  always  gotten 
what  I  wanted.  I  really  believe  there's  a 
formula.  First  of  all,  you  have  to  know 
what  you  want.  Once  you  clarify  your 
goal,  all  that  stuff  that  comes  up — you 
put  it  there;  you've  got  to  unput  it.  You 
know — 'I'm  not  good  enough,  I'll  never 
get  it,'  all  that  nonsense  that  chatters 
away  at  you.  I  actually  see  all  the  things 
I  have,  like  my  house,  as  the  spiritual 
manifestation  of  my  ability  to  break 
through  my  limitations."  So  what  was 
missing?  "Peace  of  mind,"  Kezia  said 
promptly,  "and  I'm  working  on  it.  The 
more  you  have,  the  more  you  want.  I 
have  certain  goals  for  my  business,  and  I 
want  to  build  a  nest  egg,  so  I  feel  fi- 
nancially secure  and  twenty  years  from 
now  I  don't  have  this  living-at-risk 
feeling.  I'm  not  satisfied  not  having 
peace  of  mind." 

But  it  always  eluded  her.  Kezia's  en- 
tire adult  life  constituted  an  endless 
search  for  some  magic  answer  that 
would  provide  her  with  the  solace  she 
craved  but  could  never  seem  to  find.  Al- 
though she  was  bapti/cd  an  Fpiseopa 
lian,    as    a    Pucci-swathed    debutante 

working  at  Glamour  magazine  in  the 
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Give  people  bread  and  they  feel  like  beggars. 


leach  them  to  make  their  own  and  you  give  them  their  dignity. 

Think  for  a  minute  what  your  sense  of  self-worth  might  be,  if  you  had  to 

rely  on  hand-outs  to  feed  yourself  and  your  family.  As  desperate  as  their  situation 

is,  the  hungry  people  of  the  third  world  hunger  for  dignity  more  than  food. 

That's  why  at  Technoserve  we  believe  so  strongly  in  fostering  self-reliance. 

In  teaching  communities  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  till,  to  sow  and  to  reap 

for  themselves.  The  successful  cooperatives  we've  helped  nurture  are  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  us,  but  more  rewarding  than  that  is  the  sense  of  self- 
pride  we  see.  The  fire  burning  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  their  dignity 
again.  Please  help  us  build  more  of  these  fires,  by  calling  the  number  below. 
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TechnoServe 


A  working  solution  to  world  hunger. 

148  East  Avenue,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  USA  06851. 
Call  1-800-99-WORKS 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  what  a  remarkable  effect  Godiva®  Chocolates  have 

on  people?  The  mere  glimpse  of  that  scintillating  gold  box  foretells  of  many 

luscious  moments  to  come.  No  matter  what  the  occasion,  these  delectable 

chocolates  beckon  the  sweetest  form  of  acknowledgement.  So,  if  you're  looking 

for  a  gift  that's  heartily  welcomed,  thankfully,  there's  always  Godiva. 
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Godiva  Chocolatier,  701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
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mid  l%Os  Ke/ia  was  a  devout  Christian 
Scientist  who  frequently  dragged  friends 
off  to  the  Christian  Science  reading 
room  on  their  lunch  hours.  That  changed 
when  her  adored  younger  brother,  a 
Princeton  graduate  who  had  volunteered 
to  become  a  helicopter  pilot  in  Vietnam, 
was  shot  down  and  killed.  Kezia  was 
devastated.  "It  made  a  mockery  of  ev- 
erything she  believed  in,"  says  Laura 
McCloy,  a  colleague  at  Glamour.  "She 
didn't  look  back;  she  just  went  on  to  the 
next  thing." 

That  was  how  it  would  be  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century.  She  dabbled  briefly 
in  Scientology  and  then  moved  on  to 
Buddhism,  which  she  credited  with  en- 
abling her  to  get  Cackle  Hill  Farm.  (She 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  buy  the 
place,  but  she  chanted  like  crazy  and  the 
money  appeared,  or  so  she  told  me  years 
later.)  Still,  Buddhism  eventually  gave 
way  to  other  disciplines.  "Kezia  was  al- 
ways looking  for  an  answer  outside  her- 
self," says  Frances  Grill,  the  head  of 
Click  Model  Management.  "She  be- 
lieved in  having  it  all,  and  she  didn't 
know  what  the  'all'  was.  Nothing  was 
ever  enough.  She  went  from  one  thing  to 
another. ' '  Kezia  got  into  est  and  became 
a  fanatic,  taking  all  the  advanced  train- 
ing and  pressing  friends,  clients,  and 
even  virtual  strangers  to  join  up.  As  est 
metamorphosed  into  the  Forum,  its  later 
incarnation,  Kezia  went  along  for  the 
ride,  but  by  then  she  was  investigating 
man-woman  workshops  and  a  program 
called  DMA,  astrology  and  yoga,  palm 
readers  and  herbal  healers,  crystals  and 
psychics,  channeling  and  macrobiotics, 
voodoo  and  Shiatsu,  acupuncture  and 
acupressure. 

What  was  she  looking  for?  As  a  child, 
she  had  adored  her  dashing  father,  an 
eminent  Nashville  architect,  but  when 
she  was  six  years  old  her  mother  took 
Kezia  and  her  brother  away  forever. 
When  her  father  came  home  that  night 
they  were  gone;  he  had  to  hire  a  private 
detective  to  find  them,  but  it  was  more 
than  a  decade  before  Kezia  saw  him 
again.  Heartbroken  at  the  loss  of  her  fa- 
ther, her  home,  and  her  friends,  Kezia 
cried  herself  to  sleep  at  night.  Her  moth- 
er responded  by  taking  her  to  courses  in 
something  called  Pragmatic  Mysticism 
and  then  going  on  to  embrace  Christian 
Science,  the  source  of  Kezia' s  lifelong 
belief  in  spiritual  healing. 

In  the  last  months  of  her  life,  when 
she  was  bedridden  and  blind,  she  would 
lie  there  and  weep,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  talked  about  how  much 
she  missed  her  father.  Was  this  the  loss 
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that  created  the  oceanic  emptiness  she 
never  was  able  to  assuage?  She  seemed 
always  to  be  trying  to  fill  herself  up.  Her 
obsession  with  food  was  uncontrollable. 
"If  you  had  a  huge  plate  of  brownies, 
she  had  to  consume  the  whole  thing," 
says  Julie  Mannion,  who  started  work- 
ing at  Keeble  Cavaco  in  1982.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Kezia  was  forever  trying  the 
latest  diet:  the  grapefruit  diet,  the 
cheesecake  diet,  the  anti-schizophrenic 
diet  to  combat  hypoglycemia,  the  Priti- 
kin  diet,  the  steak  diet,  the  eggs-and-ba- 
con  diet,  the  ice-cream  diet.  The  macro- 
biotic diet,  which  Kezia  subscribed  to  on 
and  off,  became  a  serious  commitment 
in  the  mid-1980s,  when  it  was  a  main- 


John,  Kezia,  and  Paul  were  hardly 
anybody's  idea  of  a  wholesome, 
happy  family. 'It  was  like  Dona  Flor 
and  her  two  husbands." 


three  years  the  marriage  was  over. 
Kezia  soon  transferred  her  affections 
to  Willie  Woo,  a  diminutive  Chinese 
boy  who  was  then  a  senior  in  high 
school;  the  son  of  a  prominent  Hong 
Kong  journalist  and  a  former  Chinese 
movie  star,  he  was  very  well  connected 
despite  his  startling  youth.  "He  did 
things  like  hang  out  with  Mick  and 
Bianca  in  London,"  says  Julie  Britt,  an 
old  friend.  By  this  time  Kezia  was  an 
editor  at  Vogue;  she  and  a  co-worker  en- 
couraged Willie  to  design  some  rhine- 
stone  jewelry,  and  featured  the  resulting 
pair  of  earrings  in  the  magazine.  Sud- 
denly Willie's  designs  were  in  demand, 
and  Kezia  saw  an  entrepreneurial  oppor- 
tunity; she  quit  Vogue 
and  founded  a  company 
called  Willie  Woo.  At 
first  Willie  wore  shorts 
and  a  rhinestone  T-shirt 
and  made  deliveries  on 
his  folding  bicycle,  but 
soon  his  jewelry  was  be- 
ing sold  at  Bendel's, 


stay  of  her  regimen  for  fighting  cancer, 
but  during  the  1970s  she  had  adopted 
macrobiotics  for  a  simpler  reason: 
"because  it  was  the  thing  to  do,"  says 
Nian  Fish. 

Kezia's  attitude  toward  marriage  was 
not  dissimilar  to  her  approach  with 
diets  and  belief  systems:  she  was  al- 
ways ready  to  try  a  new  one.  Her  first 
husband  was  the  only  predictable 
choice.  Chandler  Hovey  III,  whose 
friends  call  him  Bee,  was  from  an  even 
more  patrician  family  than  Kezia's,  and 
like  her  father  and  brother  he  was  tall, 
dark,  and  devastatingly  handsome.  Hov- 
ey gave  Kezia  a  huge  pink  sapphire  ring, 
and  they  were  married  at  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Church  on  Madison  Avenue,  with 
a  spectacular  reception  on  the  roof  of  the 
St.  Regis  Hotel,  where  Kezia's  decora- 
tors had  swagged  the  chandeliers  in  sil- 
ver lame. 

Kezia  and  Bee  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  born  for  each  other,  but  from  the 
outset  theirs  was  a  disastrous  mis- 
match. Hovey  was  a  banker  and  an 
avid  sportsman;  Kezia,  who  hated  to 
sail  and  ski,  was  increasingly  involved 
with  her  career  in  the  fashion  world. 
"It  became  more  and  more  obvious  that 
in  terms  of  our  life-styles  we  weren't 
even  in  the  same  universe,"  says  Hov- 
ey. "Pluto  and  Saturn  have  more  in 
common  than  Kezia  and  I  did."  Within 


Saks,  and  Blooming- 
dale's,  and  he  was  mak- 
ing headlines  across  the 
country  as  "the  Rhinestone  King."  The 
company  did  a  volume  of  $1  million  in 
its  second  year  and  twice  that  in  its 
third,  no  small  achievement  for  jewelry 
that  retailed  for  a  maximum  of  five  dol- 
lars. "Kezia  was  so  driven,"  says  Woo. 
"We  kept  expanding  the  business,  and 
we  started  importing  sweaters  and  knits 
from  Hong  Kong."  By  this  time  Kezia 
had  proposed  marriage  and  whisked 
Willie  off  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But 
when  the  marriage  fell  apart,  their  busi- 
ness went  with  it.  "I  guess  she  was  get- 
ting bored,"  says  Woo,  looking  wistful. 
"She  needed  a  new  cause." 

She  found  it  at  a  Buddhist  meeting, 
where  she  met  Paul  Cavaco  and  prompt- 
ly set  about  engineering  their  involve- 
ment. "She  believed  you  had  to  chase 
men  and  train  them  to  do  what  you 
wanted  them  to  do,"  says  Nian  Fish, 
who  had  gone  to  school  with  Paul. 
"You  had  to  remind  them  that  they 
wanted  to  be  committed  to  you.  You  did 
not  leave  it  up  to  them  to  discover  this." 
Like  Willie,  Paul  was  nearly  a  decade 
younger  than  Kezia,  a  head  shorter,  and 
an  extremely  unlikely  match.  His  father 
had  a  bodega  in  the  South  Bronx,  Paul 
had  graduated  from  City  College,  and 
when  he  and  Kezia  began  going  together 
he  was  a  waiter  at  a  Brew  Burger.  How- 
ever, Kezia  was  freelancing  as  a  fashion 
stylist,  and  when  she  began  to  take  Paul 
along  on  jobs,  his  talent  was  immediate 
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lv  obvious.  When  Kezia  unexpectedly 
got  pregnant,  they  were  married  in  a 
Buddhist  ceremony  at  a  community  cen- 
ter in  Long  l.sland  City,  "with  a  lot  of 
chanting  and  tea  pouring."  Cavaco  says 
dryly.  But  even  a  baby  didn't  slow  down 
their  burgeoning  business.  Kezia  styled 
a  series  of  Calvin  Klein  ads  with  Brooke 
Shields;  Paul  worked  on  the  first  Obses- 
sion ad.  They  did  ads  for  Barneys  and 
Dior  and  Geoffrey  Beene;  they  did 
French  Vogue  and  Italian  Vogue,  GQ 
and  Italian  Bazaar. 

Kezia  had  always  had  a  remarkable 
eye  for  talent,  and  as  a  fashion  stylist 
she  helped  to  launch  innumerable  ca- 
reers. She  met  Bruce  Weber  when  he 
was  a  teenager  and  started  using  him  on 
her  photo  shoots.  "She  would  call  me 
up  and  say  there  was  this  fabulous  pho- 
tographer," recalls  Rochelle  Udell,  who 
was  then  at  Vogue.  "Whoever  it  was, 
she  would  hang  on  the  phone  until  you 
hired  them  and  booked  the  date."  When 
Kezia  was  seized  by  a  vision  for  some- 
body, she  couldn't  rest  until  they  had 
acted  on  it.  Steven  Meisel  was  an  illus- 
trator for  Women's  Wear  Daily  when 
Kezia  began  hiring  him  for  photo 
shoots,  which  interfered  with  his  job. 
"She  would  call  me  up  screaming,  'You 
have  to  leave!  Within  two  years  you're 
going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  photogra- 
phers in  the  world,  and  you're  holding 
yourself  back!'  "  recalls  Meisel,  who  is 
now  extremely  successful.  "She  was  re- 
lentless, but  if  it  weren't  for  her  tortur- 
ing me,  I  might  never  have  done  it." 
Meisel  introduced  Kezia  to  Stephen 
Sprouse,  an  unknown  artist  who  had 
sketched  some  clothing  designs.  Kezia 
turned  him  into  an  overnight  sensation. 
"If  it  weren't  for  her  I  would  probably 
never  even  have  made  up  the  clothes," 
says  Sprouse. 

Whatever  the  discovery  of  the  mo- 
ment, Kezia  and  Paul  always  seemed  to 
be  "the  epitome  of  hip,"  says  Nuni 
Boylan,  a  sportswear  designer.  They 
charged  unheard-of  fees  and  were  hys- 
terically busy.  "We  used  to  run  a  lot  of 
jobs  at  once,"  Paul  says.  "We'd  be  up 
all  night  and  we'd  fall  asleep  in  the  taxis 
between  appointments."  The  first  year 
of  their  marriage,  they  made  $37,000; 
from  then  on  they  doubled  their  income 
every  year.  By  this  time  Paul  had  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  fashion  stylists 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  enormously 
well  liked;  where  Kezia  often  struck 
people  as  ruthless  and  authoritarian — a 
"fashion  Nazi,"  as  one  prominent  exec- 
utive puts  it — Paul  was  gentle  and  low- 
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key  and  never  lost  his  sense  of  humor, 
even  when  Kezia  injected  her  new  lover 
into  their  lives.  He  and  John  genuinely 
loved  each  other;  by  the  time  Kezia  and 
John  got  married,  he  and  Paul  seemed 
like  brothers. 

Increasingly,  however,  their  tight  lit- 
tle circle  was  burdened  by  terror.  John 
and  Paul  were  the  only  ones  who  knew 
that  a  lump  in  Kezia's  breast  had  been 
diagnosed  as  malignant,  but  neither  was 
able  to  persuade  her  to  undergo  a  mas- 
tectomy. Kezia  simply  refused,  saying 
she  would  deal  with  the  problem  her 
own  way.  Her  friends  didn't  know  she 
had  cancer,  but  John  was  so  upset  he 
told  me  and  swore  me  to  secrecy.  We 


"These  were  people  with  a  new  set 
of  game  plans  every  day,  all  of  them 
heading  straight  for  your  jugular/' 
says  one  prominent  New  Yorker. 


used  to  argue  about  it  constantly.  I  was 
always  pressing  him  to  make  Kezia  go  to 
a  real  doctor;  he  said  she  was  too  fright- 
ened and  didn't  believe  in  traditional 
medicine  anyway. 

In  the  meantime,  John  started  having 
night  sweats  and  mysterious  fevers,  and 
eventually  he  learned  he  had  aids.  Pan- 
icked, he  too  concealed  his  devastating 
news;  Kezia  was  afraid  it  would  hurt 
business,  so  John  began  to  withdraw 
from  KC&D,  saying  he  wanted  to  go 
back  to  writing  more.  He  tried  and  failed 
to  write  a  book  about  Halston,  becoming 
increasingly  reclusive  as  the  pounds 
slipped  away  and  his  shirts  gaped  around 
his  neck.  For  months  he  suffered  excru- 
ciating abdominal  pains;  when  his  doc- 
tors finally  operated  on  him  for  a  horren- 
dous array  of  intestinal  problems  in  the 
fall  of  1988,  he  was  in  such  a  weakened 
state  they  didn't  think  he  would  survive 
the  surgery.  He  hung  on  until  January, 
but  it  was  as  if  his  spirit  were  already 
gone.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  he  was  so  emaciated  he 
seenrd  to  be  made  of  bones,  and  his 
face  was  an  ashen  death  mask.  He  had 
been  released  from  the  hospital  and  was 
propped  in  bed  in  the  Park  Avenue  pent- 
house be  and  Kezia  had  just  spent  nearly 
a  mil!  s  to  buy  and  another  mil- 

lion to  corate.  He  had  asked  me  to 
spend  te  with  him,  but  when  I 

got  there  all  he  wanted  to  do  was  watch 


a  children's  video  of  a  fairy  tale  in 
which  a  valiant  hero  battled  all  kinds  of 
monsters  and  goblins  to  save  the  prin- 
cess and  live  happily  ever  after.  Within 
three  weeks  he  was  dead.  He  was  thirty- 
nine  years  old. 

While  John  was  sick,  Kezia  had  got- 
ten deeply  involved  in  Mahikari,  a  cult- 
like Japanese  discipline  whose  adherents 
practice  giving  and  getting  "the  light," 
a  mysterious  process  that  is  supposed  to 
heal  and  purify.  She  firmly  believed  it 
would  cure  them  both,  but  she  also  im- 
mersed herself  in  a  staggeringly  com- 
plex regimen  for  dealing  with  her  breast 
cancer.  She  ingested  a  bewildering  array 
of  vitamins,  herbal  concoctions,  and 
other  supplements. 
She  applied  ginger 
compresses  and  took 
"air  baths,"  which 
seemed  to  consist  of 
standing  beside  an 
open  window  with  no 
clothes  on.  She  un- 
derwent coffee  en- 
emas and  "polarity" 
work  to  "balance  the 
energy  flow"  in  her 
body.  She  consulted  acupuncturists  and 
acupressurists,  chiropractors  and  ho- 
meopathic healers,  psychics  and  mas- 
sage therapists,  and  a  visualization 
"doctor"  who  told  her  to  visualize  her 
tumors  becoming  smaller.  She  drank 
gallons  of  carrot  juice  and  turned  such  a 
lurid  color  that  some  of  her  co-workers 
started  calling  her  Orangina. 

But  the  cancer  finally  began  to  exact 
its  toll.  When  John  died,  Kezia  engi- 
neered his  funeral  and  the  memorial 
service  at  All  Souls  Church  like  the  pro 
she  was;  elegantly  erect,  impeccably 
dressed,  and  smiling  graciously  for  all 
the  guests,  she  seemed  more  like  some 
grand  hostess  at  a  gala  than  a  bereaved 
widow.  Before  the  winter  was  out,  how- 
ever, she  began  to  get  strange  pains  in 
her  feet  and  legs;  then  they  went  numb. 
She  started  to  walk  with  a  cane,  then  a 
walker,  and  soon  she  was  in  a  wheel- 
chair. In  June  she  began  seeing  double, 
in  July  she  realized  she  was  losing  her 
sight,  and  by  August  she  was  nearly 
blind.  She  lost  much  of  her  hearing,  and 
before  the  autumn  leaves  had  fallen  she 
finally  yielded  to  the  traditional  West 
ern  doctors  she  had  fought  so  hard  to 
avoid.  "We  literally  had  to  drag  her 
into  the  hospital,"  says  Rob  Meola,  a 
longtime  friend  who  had  recently 
joined  KC&D.  Kezia  ended  up  endur- 
ing the  chemotherapy  and  radiation  she 
had  refused  back  when  they  might  BC 
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tually  have  saved  her  life,  and  she  lost 
her  waterfall  of  black  hair.  Bald,  sight- 
less, and  largely  deaf,  she  remained 
strangely  compelling.  "She  looks  like 
some  beautiful  alien,"  Paul  said  to  me 
one  day. 

Even  in  extremis,  she  was  as  demand- 
ing as  ever.  "She  could  only  take  her 
medication  with  creme  brulee  from  Le 
Refuge,"  Meola  says.  "One  day  Paul 
and  I  were  getting  ready  for  a  major  cli- 
ent meeting,  and  we  had  the  'Do  Not 
Disturb'  sign  out,  but  we  got  this  emer- 
gency call  from  Kezia's  nurse.  We 
thought  something  terrible  had  hap- 
pened, but  it  turned  out  they  had  brought 
a  creme  brulee  from  another  restaurant 
and  Kezia  wouldn't  take  her  medicine. 
We  had  to  get  Le  Refuge  to  open  an 
hour  early  to  get  one  of  their  creme  bru- 
lees."  Kezia  was  almost  always  in  terri- 
ble pain  and  often  screamed  through  the 
night,  but  even  on  morphine,  codeine, 
Valium,  and  a  host  of  other  drugs,  she 
insisted  on  being  faxed  account  summa- 
ries, pages  of  editorial  matter,  and 
memos  from  clients.  Through  it  all  she 
clung  to  the  notion  that  she  would 
emerge  triumphant.  "She  always 
thought  she  was  going  to  be  one  of  those 
people  who  cured  themselves  of  cancer 
and  went  on  to  tell  the  tale,"  says 
Meola.  Still,  doubt  was  beginning  to 
grow.  "She  asked  me  if  I  thought  she'd 
ever  go  shopping  at  Chanel  again," 
Meola  says.  Then  something  changed. 
"She  made  a  huge  shift  from  being  to- 
tally afraid  of  death  to  totally  accepting 
it.  She  realized  it  was  just  a  process  of 
moving  on  to  the  next  dimension.  The 
astral  world  was  where  she  thought 
she'd  go.  She  thought  she'd  be  up  there 
giving  light." 

It  was  only  then,  bed-bound  and  in 
diapers,  that  Kezia  finally  seemed  to  at- 
tain the  peace  of  mind  she  had  searched 
for  for  so  long.  Her  visitors  were 
amazed  by  her  calm  acceptance  of  what 
was  happening.  She  did  not  seem  to  re- 
gret her  choices  or  entertain  any  what-ifs 
or  if-onlys  about  her  rejection  of  tradi- 
tional medicine.  "She  couldn't  do  it,  be- 
cause she  didn't  believe  in  it,"  says 
Nian  Fish.  "This  was  the  path  she  had 
to  take.  Kezia  believed  in  multiple  lives, 
and  she  saw  it  as  a  cleansing  of  her  Kar- 
ma. I  think  what  Kezia  really  came  to 
want  was  to  let  go.  She  realized  that  to 
be  an  enlightened  person  she  had  to — 
to  let  go  of  her  husband,  of  how  she 
looked,  of  her  daughter,  of  her  house 
in  the  country,  of  Park  Avenue,  of  all 
the  things  she  spent  a  lifetime  accumu- 
lating." 


Two  weeks  before  she  died,  Kezia 
called  me.  Her  voice  was  slow  and 
drugged,  but  as  usual  she  had  an  agenda. 
"I  want  to  talk  about  John,"  she  said. 
"I  need  to  have  a  good  cry.  I  never  got  a 
chance  to  mourn  him.  So  much  hap- 
pened, and  it  all  happened  so  fast. 
She  had  been  crying  a  lot:  not  only  for 
her  dead  husband,  but  also  for  the  father 
and  brother  she  had  lost.  "I  miss  my 
daddy,"  she  would  sob.  She  cried  for 
the  loved  ones  she  was  about  to  lose  as 
well,  for  Paul  and  Cayli  and  the  years 
they  would  never  have  together.  The 
grief  was  acute,  but  she  was  far  from 
alone  as  she  struggled  to  deal  with  it. 
John's  awful  final  months  had  made  a 
big   impression   on  her;   isolated   from 


"I  want  to  talk  about  John. 
I  never  got  a  chance  to  mourn  him " 
Kezia  said.  "So  much  happened, 
and  it  all  happened  so  fast." 


those  who  loved  him,  because  of  his  re- 
fusal to  tell  them  his  fearsome  secret,  he 
deprived  himself  of  any  comfort  they 
might  have  been  able  to  provide.  Kezia 
made  a  different  choice,  surrounding 
herself  with  her  intimates  and  telling 
them  what  she  had  learned  at  so  high  a 
price:  "We  should  wake  up  every  day 
and  just  be  grateful,"  she  kept  saying. 
"My  motto  for  the  nineties  is:  The  atti- 
tude is  gratitude.'  " 

"She  used  to  say  it  had  taken  this  dis- 
ease for  her  to  know  how  to  be  thankful, 
and  how  to  be  loved,"  Richard  Haines 
reports. 

On  the  last  day  of  Kezia's  life,  her 
apartment  was  full  of  people.  Mahikari 
members  came  and  went,  and  her  loved 
ones  sat  beside  the  bed  and  talked  to  her, 
even  after  she  was  no  longer  able  to  re- 
spond. Kezia  had  consulted  a  death-and- 
dying  facilitator,  of  course,  and  he  had 
told  her  the  spirit  leaves  the  body 
through  the  top  of  the  head,  so  Nian  Fish 
spent  hours  holding  her  in  an  upright  po- 
sition, even  after  her  breathing  had 
stopped,  so  her  spirit  could  make  a  prop- 
er exit.  Chanting  a  song  about  letting  go 
of  attachments,  the  Mahikari  people 
kept  "giving  her  light"  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  she  died;  everyone  stayed  in 
the  apartment,  burning  incense  and 
communing  with  her,  until  Kezia's 
body  was  finally  taken  away.  She  was 


cremated  in  a  black  Chanel  suit  and 
velvet  shoes. 

Her  memorial  was  held  at  the  end  of 
June  at  All  Souls,  in  an  eerie  echo  of 
John's  service,  still  so  fresh  in  every- 
one's memory.  All  three  of  her  surviv- 
ing husbands  showed  up.  Each  of  them 
gets  a  wistful,  faraway  look  on  his  face 
when  he  talks  about  Kezia;  each  saw  his 
life  changed  forever  by  her.  I  asked  Paul 
what  he  had  learned  from  her.  "Every- 
thing," he  said  simply. 

If  one  lives  on  through  the  people  one 
has  affected,  Kezia  Keeble  left  quite  a 
legacy.   Her  close  friends,   most  of 
whom  share  Kezia's  mystical  bent,  be- 
lieve her  spirit  sustains  a  more  individ- 
ual life,  and  agree  she 
is  in  the  astral  world 
with  John  now.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  two  best 
friends,  Paul  Cavaco 
is  struggling  alone  to 
raise   his   daughter, 
sort  out  Kezia's  tan- 
gled  estate,   pay   her 
bills,  and  manage  the 
business  in  which  he 
is  now  the  only  sur- 
viving partner.  Cackle  Hill  Farm  has 
been  stripped  of  its  expensive  furnish- 
ings and  rented  out  to  strangers;  the 
twenty-seven-acre  estate  is  on  the  mar- 
ket for  $3.2  million,  and  the  Park  Ave- 
nue penthouse  where  John  spent  his  last 
wasted,  skeletal  months  has  been  sold. 
All  of  Kezia's  cherished  possessions  are 
in  storage,  from  the  Louis  XVI  chairs  to 
the  racks  of  Chanel  clothes,  waiting  for 
thirteen-year-old  Cayli  to  grow  up  and 
into  her  mother's   most  tangible   be- 
quests. 

A  few  weeks  after  Kezia  died,  I  was 
having  lunch  with  Rob  Meola  at  Cafe 
des  Artistes.  It  was  a  cool,  gray,  rainy 
afternoon,  and  we  lingered  for  hours, 
talking  about  her.  "Everyone  thinks  it's 
such  a  sad  story,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
think  it's  a  sad  story.  The  impact  she 
had  in  forty-eight  years  most  people 
don't  have  in  a  lifetime." 

Each  table  in  the  restaurant  was  lit  by 
a  candle  inside  a  little  frosted-glass 
lamp,  and  I  noticed  that  for  no  apparent 
reason  the  flame  on  our  candle  had  start- 
ed to  flicker  and  leap,  higher  and  higher. 
It  started  sputtering  wildly,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  top  of  the  lamp  flew  off  and 
shards  of  glass  sprayed  into  the  air.  Rob 
looked  startled,  and  then  he  picked  up 
the  broken  hall  of  the  lamp  and  grinned. 
"It's  just  Ke/.ia,"  he  murmured  softly, 
"saying  'Hi.'  "  I  1 
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"Legend  has  it 
that  when  the  sun  hits 
the  water...  it  sizzles." 


Shipwreck  Beach,  Kauai,  Hawaii 
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Maria  de  Medeiros  is 
the  Parisian-stage  ac- 
tress cast  as  the  erotic 
sprite  and  spark  of  Phil- 
ip Kaufman's  hot  pota- 
to, Henry  &  June.  As 
diarist  Anai's  Nin,  de 
Medeiros  has  the  oval 
shine  of  a  nun  about  to 
savor  sin.  "Big  quar- 
rels, big  love  scenes" 
is  how  she  describes 
the  hard  and  soft  on-set 
collisions  with  Fred 
Ward's  Henry  and 
Uma  Thurman's  June. 
The  tantrums  were  ex- 
hilarating ("Everybody 
gets  very  angry — it's 
really  fun"),  the  un- 
dressings more  difficile. 
"Sexual  scenes  are  dif- 
ficult because  they're 
so.  .  .boring.  You  have 
to  invent  a  way  of  kiss- 
ing for  the  character, 
which  is  not  your 
own."  Nin  has  "her 
own  kiss  for  each  man, 
and  each  situation." 
The  Anai's  Nin  kiss 
bouquet,  coming  soon. 

— JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Toute  allure: 
Maria  de  Medeiros. 
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This  sectional  cutaway 
shows  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  steel  channels 
and  box  shapes  designed  to  enhance  roof 
rigidity  in  the  event  of  a  rollover. 


\        ■ 


The  exterior  door  handle  is  not  a 

styled  flap  but  a  sturdy  grip.  Its 

looped  shape  is  meant  to  permit 

maximum  pulling  force  should 

rescue  assistance  ever  be  needed. 


The  steering  column 
incorporates  a  flexible  tube 
designed  to  deform  under  the 
force  of  a  frontal  impact,  limiting 
the  risk  of  excessive  rearward  or 
upward  displacement. 


The  interior  rearview 
mirror  is  mounted  to 
break  away  if  struck 

with  moderate  force. 


"> 


Like  every  interior  control 
and  lever,  this  recessed 
headlight-control  switch 
is  designed  and  shaped 
and  placed  to  help  reduce 
the  chance  of  occupant 
injury  in  a  severe  impact. 


The  frontal  structure  is 
designed  to  absorb  and 
channel  kinetic  energy  not 
only  in  head-on  but  also 
off  set  frontal  impacts — 
more  frequent  and  more 
severe.  Mercedes-Benz 
pioneered  both  the  basic 
energy-absorbing  body 
concept  and  this  offset 
enhancement. 


**»»■«« 


A  Supplemental 

Restraint  System  (SRS) 

with  driver-side  air  bag  has  been 

standard  in  every  Mercedes-Benz  since  1985. 

On  many  models,  the  system  now  includes 

both  driver  and  front  passenger  air  bags. 


# 


tei ' 

^ 
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The  climate- 
control  unit  is  designed 
to  be  crushable  in  a  severe  impact,  minimizing 
the  risk  of  its  being  pushed  rearward  into  the  passenger  area. 


©  1990  Mercedes-Benz  of  N.A.,  Inc.,  Momvale,  NJ 
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Forward  occupant  movement  in  certain 
impacts  is  limited  by  emergency  tensioning 
retractors,  designed  to  tighten  slack  in 
both  front  seat  belts  within  milliseconds 
of  such  an  impact. 


The  spare  tire's 


placement  is  designed  to 
add  extra  energy  absorption 
in  case  of  a  severe  rear  impact. 


f 


A  crash  course  in 
Mercedes-Benz 


A  wedge-shaped  seat  insert  and  a  padded  knee 
bolster  on  the  instrument  panels  lower  edge 
combine  to  help  prevent  front  occupants 
from  "submarining"  under  their  seat 
belts  in  a  severe  frontal  impact. 


An  aluminum  sheet  is 
inserted  among  the  layers 
of  wood  on  critical  dashboard 
areas  to  help  prevent  splintering 
under  the  force  of  a  direct  impact. 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  keeping  occupants  inside 
the  car  in  a  severe  impact,  Mercedes-Benz  places  extreme 
importance  on  door-lock  design.  This  cone-type  lock  was 
patented  in  1959  and  has  since  been  steadily  refined. 


The  most  effective  single  safety  element  is  still  the  seat  belt.  So  please,  buckle  up — even  if  you  drive  a  Mercedes-Benz. 
For  more  information  about  Mercedes-Benz  safety,  call  1-800-243-9292  or  visit  your  authorized  Merceder-Benz  dealer. 

Some  of  the  safety  features  depicted  vary  from  model  to  model. 


ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER  CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 
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Yuris  Truly 


The  productions  of  Bolshoi 
Ballet   chief  Yuri   Grigoro- 
vich  were  greeted  with  less 
than  enthusiasm  on  the  1990 
Bolshoi   U.S.    tour,   but 
praise  for  the  dancers  was 
unanimous — especially  for 
two  of  the  young  leading 
men,  Yuri  Klevtsov  and  Yuri  Po- 
sokhov.  Their  dancing  is  an  irre- 
sistible combination  of  classical 
refinement   and   the   open   and 
powerful   Bolshoi   style,   and 
both  came  into  their  own  on 
this  tour.    "When  you  dance 
here,  you  get  the  feeling  that 
people  are  with  you.  They're 
very  emotional,"    Posokhov 
says.   Klevtsov  is  a  little 
more  unsettled  by  the  reac- 
tion. "I  think  it's  more  re- 
sponsible for  an  audience 
to  be  strict  in  its  response, 
but  it's  very  pleasant  when 
they're    so   demonstra- 
tive." — LARRY  KAPLAN 


'"'""  """^™ 


'  Wevtsov. 


lava  Rocks 


As  their  harmonies  swirl  skyward  on  their  eponymous 
debut  album,  reaching  to  some  inner  spirit  in  the  face  of 
rejection  and  emotional  turmoil,  Toronto-based  Lava  Hay 
could  be  the  long-lost  love  children  of  their  countrywoman 
Joni  Mitchell.  But  the  swaying,  smiling  performances  of 
Michele  Gould  and  Suzanne  Little  reveal  a  sense  of 
humor.  "Comfort  and  hope  are  important  to  every 
individual,  especially  these  days,  "  says  Gould.  "It's 
pretty  hard  to  get  by."  Lava  Hay  is  here  to  help  make 
the  trip  a  little  smoother.  — JON  H AFTER 


Lava  Hay:  Suzanne  Little  (far 
left;  and  Michele  Gould. 
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Take  your  skin  back  in  time  to  the  future  ol  a  younger  tomorrow 
Introducing 

CERAMIDE 

TIME  COMPLEX  CAPSULES 

The  Intensive  Skin  Treatment  For  Face  And  Throat 


Now  Elizabeth  Arden  Research  brings  you  one  of  the  purest, 
most  potent  forms  of  skincare  known  today.  Each  unique 
capsule  contains  a  patent-pending  formula  with: 
»  Ceramide  I,  an  exclusive  ingredient  that  helps  strengthen 


and  firm  the  look  of  skin,  and  enhance  hydration. 
•  Retinyl  Palmitate  to  help  temporarily  smooth 
out  fine  lines  ^nd  wrinkles 
Vitamins  E  ^nd  F  to  help  protect  against 
environmental  stress. 

One  precious  capsule,  and  your  skin  is 
On  its  way  to  a  smoother,  silkier,  younger 
appearance.  Time  after  time. 


A 
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bloDmingdale'S 


V     ' 


On  her  toes: 

Nancy  Collins 

at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel. 


f  celebrities  are  the  gods  of  our  age,  then  journalist 
Nancy  Collins  is  a  high  priestess,  guiding  us  through 
the  pantheon,  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  glamour- 
starved,  and  making  the  necessary  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  interview.  The  results  are  usually  worth 
it:  Jack  Nicholson  slyly  defending  drug  use;  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov  admitting  his  mother's  suicide;  Jack  Kemp  vig- 
orously denying  rumors  of  homosexual  dalliances. 

Now  Random  House  is  publishing  Hard  to  Get:  Fast  Talk 
and  Rude  Questions  Along  the  Interview  Trail,  a  collection 
of  interviews  culled  from  Collins's  work  as  a  magazine 
writer  and  Today-show  correspondent.  Between  chapters, 
she  sprinkles  bits  of  her  own  riveting  story:  an  ambitious 
blonde  grows  up  in  Montana,  clicks  her  four-inch  heels 


together  ("Never  walk  into  an  interview  under  six  feet," 
she  advises),  and  lands  in  the  big  time. 

Actually,  it  wasn't  all  that  easy,  and  Hard  to  Get  is 
as  much  a  study  of  Collins's  tenacity  as  it  is  of  her  subjects' 
psychologies.  The  pages  spill  over  with  the  spunk  and  wit 
of  a  lady  brimming  with  confidence  but  modest  enough  to 
admit,  "I  am  the  only  white  woman  in  known  captivity 
who  has  not  slept  with  Warren  Beatty."  Among  the 
book's  highlights  is  Collins's  tale  of  her  months  as  gossip 
columnist  for  The  Washington  Post  in  the  late  seventies, 
an  ill-starred  stint  that  left  her  drained  but  undaunted. 
"The  moral  of  that  story,"  says  Collins,  "is  that  you  can 
get  your  butt  kicked,  live  to  tell  the  tale,  and  write  aboul 
it  someday.  Just  keep  notes  "  —JIM  RASENBEROI  R 
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Photograph  by  NICOLA  DILL 
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All    you    have    to    be    is    you. 


Liz       Claiborne 


The      Fragrance 


V    .,  .     " 


wtair 


hile  Americans  sweat  it  out 
in  the  Saudi  Arabian  desert, 
the  youthful  cast  of  Memphis 
Belle  arrives  just  in  time  to 
remind  us  that  soldiers  are 
often  mere  boys  called  on  to 
take  someone  else's  heat. 
Producers  David  Puttnam, 
making  his  first  film  since 
his  controversial  stand  as 
chairman  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures, and  Catherine  Wyler,  inspired  by  the 
stirring  W.W.  II  documentary  on  the  famed  B- 
17  bomber  directed  by  her  late  father,  William 
Wyler,  may  have  been  bent  on  making  what 
actor  Eric  Stoltz  calls  "a  politically  correct 


Top  Gun."  But  to  the  frisky  crew  of  up-and- 
coming  actors  assembled  by  Scandal  director 
Michael  Caton-Jones,  shooting  the  movie  in 
England  was  a  hell-bent  exercise  in  male  bond- 
ing. "We  became  the  overseas  airmen," 
laughs  Stoltz.  "Overpaid,  oversexed,  and  over 
there."  Says  Billy  Zane  of  the  vintage  B-17s 
drafted  into  service  for  the  movie,  "They 
drove  like  your  pop's  old  Buick."  Even  the 
stalwart  Matthew  Modine,  who  as  the  most  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  ensemble  took  natu- 
rally to  his  role  as  Dennis  Dearborn,  the 
Memphis  Belle's,  unflappable  captain,  raved  af- 
ter sitting  in  the  pilot's  seat,  "It's  much  more  fun 
than  a  motorcycle — very  sexy,  a  big  throbbing 
thing  with  four  engines."      — GREGG  kilday 
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Aces  wild:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  D.  B.  Sweeney,  Billy  Zane,  Eric  Stoltz,  Sean  Astin,  and  Matthew  Modme. 
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Photogiaph  by  BONNIE  SCHIFFMAN 
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The  Art  Of  Harmony. 


Cognac.  L'art  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


witair 


Nostalgia  trip: 
Director  Diane  Kittys. 


family  Mh'im 


French  film  director  Diane 
Kurys,  who  evokes  the  fifties 
better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
European  realisateur,  is  a  keen 
plyer  of  her  own  past.  In  Entre 
Nous,  Peppermint  Soda,  and 
now  C'est  la  Vie,  she  re-cre- 
ates her  childhood,  inviting 
viewers  to  the  pleasures  and 
muddles  of  that  unarmed  time. 
C'est  la  Vie  begins  with  the  sea- 
side vacation  of  two  families  and  ends 
with  the  changes  each  child  and  grown- 
up faces  when  one  of  the  marriages  falls 
apart.  "I  remember  being  six  or  eight, 
after  my  parents  divorced,  thinking.  One 
day  I'll  show  what  happened  here. 
Their  divorce  made  me  into  a  writer," 
says  Kurys,  who  gave  birth  to  a  son  in 
May,  adding,  "Some  people  have  a 
baby  and  then  rediscover  their  child- 
hoods. I  did  the  opposite.  I  made  the 
film,  then  the  kid."     — marcia  pally 


Jodie  Foster  (actress): 
The  Innocent,  by  Ian 
McEwan  (Doubleday). 
"I  love  fiction  that  combines 
deep  literary  meaning  and 
intimate  exploration  of 
character—where  what's 
not  said,  what's  just 
beneath  the  surface,  is 
just  as  provocative  as  what's 
revealed.  The  reader  has 
to  work. " 


Might-table  Reading 


James  Fogle  (writer):  The 
Evening  News,  by  Arthur 
Hailey  (Doubleday).  "It's 
about  a  fictitious  anchorman 
whose  wife  and  child  are 
kidnapped  by  the  Medellin 
cartel.  It's  a  realistic  story, 
too — holds  me  really  well.  " 


Paloma  Picasso  (accessory 
designer):  Memoirs  of  Hadrian, 

by  Marguerite  Yourcenar 
(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux). 
"The  book  includes  a 
composition  on  her  writing. 
I  have  read  a  few  of  her  books , 
but  will  discover  others.  " 


George  Plimpton 

(writer):  A  Field  Guide 
to  the  Birds  of  East  Africa, 
by  John  Williams  and 
Norman  Arlott  (Collins. 
London).  "I  read  it  when 
I  was  on  safari  in  Africa, 
and  I'm  a  bird-watcher.  " 
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Handsomely  Distinct. 
;  The  New  Bombe. 

Classically  designed.  Classically  beautiful. 
These  watches  are  designed  to  be  substantial 
statements  in  style.  Rounded  bezels  of 
18  karat  gold  are  highlighted  by  crocodile  straps. 
Each  watch  is  impressive  but  never  intrusive, 
classic  but  never  dull. 
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JEAN  LASSALE 

Geneve 

BORSHEIMS    WATCH  CONNECTION 


OMAHA,  NE 


COSTA  MESA,  CA 


SMART  JEWELERS 

Lincolnwood,  IL 


Blanche  and  Alfred  A.  Knopf 


n  1915,  Alfred  A.  Knopf  founded  the  Borzoi 
imprint  with  his  fiancee,  Blanche  Wolf.  (Bor- 
zois were  briefly  Blanche's  favorite  dogs,  before 
she  switched  to  terriers,  but  the  name  stuck.) 
Knopf  began  his  long  association  with  European 
writers — cleverly  capitalizing  on  curiosity  about 
America's  W.W.  I  allies — with  his  first  book, 
plays  by  Emile  Augier.  His  list  eventually  boast- 
ed such  monumental  writers — including  sixteen 
Nobel  Prize  winners — as  Mann,  Gide,  Kafka, 
Lawrence,  Updike,  and  Mencken  and  Nathan, 


with  whom  he  published  The  American  Mercury, 
while  his  wife  had  carte  Blanche  with  Hammett,  Cain, 
Sartre,  and  Camus.  But  his  favorite  house  author  was 
Willa  Cather — "a  regular  dinner  party  on  the 
phone" — who  never  asked  for  an  advance.  Aesthetics 
were  paramount  to  the  eccentric  bon  vivant,  who  revo- 
lutionized book  design,  favored  London-tailored  pink 
silk  shirts,  and,  with  Blanche,  conducted  the  most 
sumptuous  salon  in  New  York.  This  year,  their  pub- 
lishing house  turns  seventy-five,  with  gala  celebra- 
tions at,  appropriately,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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Drawings  by  COVARRUBIAS 
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Polo  Ralph  Lauren 


The  head  of  Kuwait's  ruling  family, 
Sheikh  Jaber  al- Ahmed  al-Sabah,  may  be  out,  but  he's 

not  down.  With  the  immense  wealth  of 

"Kuwait,  Inc.,"  behind  him,  he  has  been  working  the 

White  House  and  the  corridors  of  the  U.N.  to  get  his  kingdom— 

and  his  oil— back  from  Saddam  Hussein. 

Who  agse  the  al-Sabah  and  can  their  dynasty  survive? 

faRISTOPHER  DICKEY  reports  from 
the  guar9|d,  cryptic  world  of  the  emirs  in  New  York, 
London,  Paris,  Geneva,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 


hotograph  by  HARRY  BENSON 


The  emir,  left, 
made  a  rare  public 
plea  at  the  U.N. 
as  Saddam's  troops 
continued  to  strip  his 
country  to  the 
bones.  Opposite, 
Iraqi  soldiers  hitting 
the  beach  in 
Kuwait  City  the  day 
of  the  invasion. 


n  August  1 ,  as  on 
the  first  of  every 
month,  Kuwait's 
emergency- warn- 
ing sirens  were 
tested.  On  August 
2.  the  day  of  the 
invasion,  they 
were  silent.  And 
the  royal  family, 
tipped  off  two 
hours  before  Iraq's 
tanks  made  their 
move,  was  gone. 
One  of  the  emir's 
brothers,  the  pop- 
ular head  of  Kuwait's  Olympic  commit- 
tee, died  fighting  at  the  royal  palace. 
Some  say  he  was  chosen  to  make  a  last 
stand  defending  hearth  and  home;  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  left  behind  by 
an  oversight  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
roared  out  of  the  country  in  their  Mer- 
cedes convoy,  leaving  their  people  to  be 
pillaged  by  the  invaders. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  emir. 
Sheikh  Jaber  al-Ahmed  al-Sabah,  a  cun- 
ning figure  with  his  trim,  pointed  beard 
unnaturally  black,  his  rakish  eyes 
gleaming  from  a  pale  face,  took  up  resi- 
dence among  the  Saudi  royals  at  their 
summer  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Taif. 

As  if  cultivating  an  image  of  frailty, 
the  sixty-four-year-old  desert  monarch 
slumped  in  his  chair  on  rare  encounters 
with  the  press,  his  robes  swaddling  him 
like  a  shroud.  He  ventured  into  the  wid- 
er world  only  when  diplomacy  demand- 
ed his  presence:  an  Arab  summit  in 
Cairo,  the  opening  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  New  York, 
and  a  hastily  arranged  meeting  with 
President  George  Bush  in  Washington. 
Kuwait  .vas  being  plundered,  depopu- 
lated, erased,  the  emir  warned,  and  the 
president,  echoing  his  fears,  spoke  of  a 
"population  assaulted,  incarcerated,  in- 
timidated, and  even  murdered."  The 
countdown  to  war  quickened  a  bit.  To 
thank  Bush,  and  perhaps  to  remind  him, 
the  emir  brought  to  the  White  House  a 
golden  map  of  the  country  that  was. 

Other  members  of  the  al-Sabah  clan 
spread  across  Europe  and  Arabia,  al- 
ways moving  through  a  world  of  luxu- 
ry, taking  for  granted  the  riches  around 
them,  trying  to  reassure  the  stranded  Ku- 
waiti communities  that  they  would  not 
become  refugees,  that  they  would  not  be 
poor,  that  they  wouldn't  become,  as  some 
were  saying,  "deluxe  Palestinians." 
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A  few  days  after  the  invasion,  Ibrahim 
Da'ij  al-Sabah,  a  minor  royal  who  used  to 
administer  what  passed  for  Kuwait's  agri- 
culture, stood  in  the  gilded  opulence  of 
the  Kuwaiti  ambassador's  residence  at  4 
Place  des  Etats-Unis  and  vowed  the  Ku- 
waitis would  fight  on  like  de  Gaulle's  Free 
French  in  World  War  II.  The  al-Sabah 
clan  would  remain  at  the  fore.  "Kuwait 
and  al-Sabah  cannot  be  separated!" 

Except  they  had  been.  And  their 
fall — their  flight — was  the  price  of  the 
same  hubris  that  had  made  the  world  so 
uncomfortable  with  them  for  so  long. 
"Arrogance"  was  the  word  most  often 
used  by  those  who  worked  for  the  al- 
Sabah,  as  well  as  those  who  worked 
against  them.  Saddam  had  massed  first 
30,000,  then  100,000  troops  on  their 
frontier,  claiming  they  were  stealing  his 
oil  by  slant-drilling  under  his  border, 
accusing  them  of  keeping  world  petro- 
leum prices  down  to  protect  their  invest- 
ments in  the  West  while  crucifying  his 
economy,  denouncing  them  for  giving 
him  money  to  fight  Iran,  then  calling 
the  money  a  loan  once  they  felt  safe.  He 
wanted  more  cash.  He  wanted  some  of 
Kuwait's  land,  and — he  was  quite  clear 
about  this — he  couldn't  wait.  And  yet 
the  al-Sabah  would  not  believe  him. 
Sheltered  for  so  long  by  their  enormous 
wealth,  using  the  dangers  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  during  the  1980s  as  a  reason  to 
stifle  dissent,  they  had  insulated  them- 
selves from  any  questions  about  their 
rule  and  the  direction  in  which  they  led 
their  country. 

At  the  Ritz  in  Paris  one  Sep- 
tember evening,  the  emir's 
cousin  and  his  designated 
heir.  Crown  Prince  Saad  al- 
Abdullah  al-Sabah,  has 
come  to  meet  with  France's 
president  and  prime  minis- 
ter— and  do  a  little  shopping  along  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore  and  Rue  Royale — 
while  the  world  bides  its  time  waiting 
for  war.  "I  am  at  your  disposal,"  he 
says,  glowering  beneath  his  white  head- 
dress, his  robes  as  black  as  death  or  oil. 
Buf  he  answers  no  questions  except  to 
exto!  the  bravery  of  his  people  and  de- 
nounce the  brutality  of  Iraq. 

Among  the  faux-marble  columns  in 
the  hotel  lobby,  the  Kuwaiti  community 
of  Paris  is  gathering,  quietly  asking  the 
waiters  to  bring  them  vodka  and  soda  or 
gin  and  tonic,  "something  white  and 
clear."  They  are  financiers,  vacationers. 


diplomats.  Here  is  Mubarak  al-Jaber  al- 
Sabah,  a  banker  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emir,  with  his  blonde  wife  resplendent  at 
his  side.  There  is  Sheikh  Nasser  al-Sa- 
bah, former  information  minister,  as 
round  as  Humpty-Dumpty  in  his  robes, 
smiling  amiably,  saying  nothing. 

If  the  emir  of  Kuwait  looks  some- 
thing like  a  Mississippi  riverboat  gam- 
bler, the  crown  prince  looks  at  first 
glance  like  the  man  who  collects  his 
debts:  big,  heavy,  and  black,  with  a 
drooping  Pancho  Villa  mustache.  Be- 
cause of  a  medical  problem,  his  eyes 
stare  into  the  middle  distance  as  if  he  is 
expecting  a  surprise.  Saad  al-Abdullah 
talks  slow  and  acts  tough.  But  he  was 
the  al-Sabah  who  put  himself  forward  to 
the  people  as  prime  minister  when  the 
Kuwaiti  Parliament  was  in  session,  and 
in  the  process  won  their  affection. 

His  wife,  Latifa,  does  not  share  in  the 
popularity.  A  businesswoman  in  her 
own  right,  she  was  known  in  Kuwait 
City  for  a  certain  ruthless  reluctance  to 
pay  her  bills  or  her  workers.  Tall  and 
aloof,  dressed  in  couturier  clothes,  she 
watches  her  subjects  for  signs  of  respect 
as  she  accompanies  her  husband 
through  the  Ritz. 

Some  of  the  al-Sabah's  black  sheep 
have  lived  here  in  Paris  for  a  long  time, 
the  world's  richest  remittance  men, 
finding  on  the  boulevards  a  welcome 
respite  from  the  arid  society  of  home, 
where  men  judge  one  another's  mettle 
by  the  cut  of  their  crisp  white  dish- 
dashas,  the  folds  of  their  headdresses, 
the  gleam  of  the  Cartier  pens  in  their 
pockets.  One  young  al-Sabah  spent  his 
time  delving  into  "European  cultural 
studies"  at  the  Left  Bank's  American 
College  in  the  early  eighties  and  became 
"one  of  the  centers  of  le  tout  Paris  ho- 
mosexuel,"  as  a  classmate  recalls;  he 
adorned  himself  with  extravagant  jewel- 
ry, and  even  posed  for  portraits  by  Hel- 
mut Newton.  But  tonight  at  the  Ritz., 
everyone  is  terribly  discreet,  painfully 
subdued,  as  if  recovering  slowly  from 
the  hangover  left  by  a  forty-year  binge. 


addam's  invasion  had  left  the 
al-Sabah  and  their  wealthy  sub- 
jects to  wash  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  Cote  d' Azur,  where  five  hun- 
dred were  vacationing  the  day  of 
his  blitzkrieg,  on  the  Cornichc  o( 
Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland's 
Arab  capital,  and  in  London,  the 
their  overseas  financial  empire. 


greatest 
heart  of 
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But  the  modern  clans  of  the  al-Sa- 
bah  had  earthy  beginnings.  They 
were  originally  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Nejd,  the  heart  of  what  is  now  Saudi 
Arabia,  until  they  were  driven  from 
the  interior  in  the  early  1700s  by  tre- 
mendous famine  and  drought.  Heino 
Kopietz,  who  once  taught  Kuwaiti 
royals  at  the  American  University  in 
Beirut,  then  went  on  to  think  tanks  in 
London,  has  a  jaundiced,  direct  per- 
spective on  the  al-Sabah  family:  "In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Kuwai- 
tis— really  extended  Iraqis  and  Bas- 
rawis — were  international  traders, 
plying  the  seas  in  their  dhows.  They 
would  leave  their  wives  and  children 
behind.  And  they  hired  the  al-Sabah 
clan  to  protect  the  women  and  chil- 
dren." From  1752,  the  al-Sabah 
became,  in  effect,  the  Praetorian 
guard  of  the  city's  merchant  princes. 
And  like  the  Praetorian 
guard,  they  found  ways 
to  take  over  from  the  lo- 
cal caesars. 

The  British  were  the 
key.  They  needed  Kuwait 
as  a  port  on  the  trade  route 
from  India  to  Arabia  and 
Iraq,  and  the  al-Sabah 
seemed  to  be  in  charge.  A 
natural  alliance  was 
formed,  but  it  took  the 
British  until  1896  to  find  an 
al-Sabah  they  could  rely  on. 

Heredity,   even   spread 
through  a  spectrum  of 
cousins,   is  an  unreliable 
standard  for  choosing  ad- 
ministrators.  Two  broth- 
ers,   Mohammed    and 
Jarrah,  had  taken  the  reins 
of  the  little  city-state,  but 
the  British  were  more  im- 
pressed with  a  half-broth- 
er,  Mubarak,   who  had 
been  relegated  to  the  desert  and  told  to 
rule  over  the  Bedouin  there,  if  he  could. 
He  was  frustrated  by  Mohammed  and 
Jarrah's  refusal  to  fund  his  enterprises, 
and  fed  up  with  Mohammed  as  "lazy 
and  spineless,"  unable  or  unwilling  to 
oppose  the  ever  encroaching  Turks,  in- 
capable of  controlling  his  own  tribes,  as 
a  British  political  agent  later  wrote.  One 
midnight,  Mubarak  and  his  sons  staged 
a  raid  on  the  family  sleeping  quarters. 
He  fired  on  Mohammed  point-blank  as 
he  dozed  on  the  roof  of  his  palace.  The 
first  shot  failed  to  kill.  "My  brother! 


Kuwaiti  eighties:  A  young  al-Sabah 

(center)  cutting  loose  at 

Le  Palace  disco  in  Paris  in  1980. 


The  stories 
of  Sheikh  Jaber's 

avarice  have 

less  elegant,  more 

lucrative  twists. 


My  brother!  How  could  you?"  Moham- 
med cried  before  the  second  shot  hit 
him  in  the  head.  Meanwhile,  Jaber, 
Mubarak's  son  and  the  grandfather  of 
the  current  emir,  stabbed  his  uncle  Jar- 
rah to  death,  flinging  aside  the  wife  who 
tried  to  protect  him. 

Mubarak,  since  known  as  Mubarak 
the  Great,  consolidated  his  rule  with  his 
drawn  sword  resting  on  his  knees.  The 
British  protected  him  and  his  descen- 
dants from  the  Turks,  Saudis,  and  Ira- 
qis, and  got  the  rights  to  control  access 
to  Kuwaiti  petroleum.  (As  late  as  1961, 


when  Iraq  last  tried  to  annex  Kuwait, 
British  troops  were  still  coming  to  the 
rescue.)  Even  Kuwait's  frontiers  were 
defined  by  His  Majesty's  men.  When 
the  prospect  of  petroleum  wealth  be- 
gan to  loom  very  large  in  1922  and  the 
Saudis,  Iraqis,  and  Kuwaitis  failed  to 
reach  agreement  on  their  borders  after 
five  days  of  wrangling.  Sir  Percy 
Zachariah  Cox,  British  high  commis- 
sioner in  Baghdad,  simply  took  a  red 
pencil  and  drew  their  frontiers  on  a 
map,  giving  Saudi  territory  to  Iraq, 
Iraqi  territory  to  the  Saudis,  and  Ku- 
waiti territory  to  both — a  red  line  that 
stayed  fixed  until  Saddam  Hussein 
rubbed  it  out  in  August. 

During  the  thirties,  when  the  Great 
Depression  spread  even  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Kuwait  was  just  dirt-poor. 
Its  palaces  were  built  of  mud.  Its 
princes  slept  on  the  roofs  to  catch 
any  hint  of  a  breeze.  But 
even  in  those  tough  times, 
the  primitive  Kuwaitis 
charmed  the  few  Europe- 
ans and  Americans  who 
voyaged  to  their  remote 
corner  of  the  Gulf .  In  1937 
the  British  traveler  Freya 
Stark  visited  the  palace  of 
an  aging  princess,  which 
looked   like    "the   bad 
dream    of   a    Goanese 
cook,"  a  sickening  mix- 
ture of  peeling  green  and 
pink  stucco  showing  signs 
of  collapse.  Dusty  orna- 
ments hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  "a  few  hideous 
glass   objects"    stood    in 
niches.    Stark   found   the 
Kuwaitis  friendly,  if  a  little 
grasping.  "But  then  they 
are  so  poor,"  she  wrote, 
"one  cannot  blame  them 
for  thinking  of  money." 
Of  an  evening,  the  British  colony  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  sheikh.  "I  like 
my  Arab  society   more   undiluted," 
wrote  Stark,  "and  the  Sheikh  stopped 
being  Arabic  at  the  neck,  where  his 
black  beard  and  white  drapery  ended 
and  European  grey  flannels  began.  We 
walked  from  the  drawing-  to  the  dining- 
room  floors  across  a  short  open  space 
where  two  close  ranks  of  slaves  and  ser- 
vants stood  with  ewers  and  basins  and 
towels  alternately  to  wash  our  hands  as 
we  passed:  and  their  black  and  brown 
faces,  gowns  and  cartridge  belts  made 
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the  best  oi  the  show  in  the  flicker- 

iiyht." 
This,  then,  was  the  household  in 
which  the  current  emir  of  Kuwait,  his 
brother  the  foreign  minister,  and  their 
brother  the  defense  minister  were 
raised.  An  old  expatriate  woman  who 
knew  the  boys  in  those  days  likes  to 
think  they  haven't  changed  much.  But 
she  hesitates.  "I  think  that.  .  .to  me, 
they're  the  same.  But  perhaps  people 
feel  that  they've  been.  .  .  I've  heard 
that  they've  been  arrogant  to  others." 
She  pauses.  "Money,  money,  money 
has  been  too  much  for  them." 

Sheikh  Jaber  al-Ahmed  al-Sa- 
bah  has  been  emir  since  De- 
cember 31,    1977,  and  was 
effectively  Kuwait's  ruler  as 
crown  prince  for  years  before 
that.  Soft-spoken  and  terse, 
he  was  always  re- 
served to  the  point  of  re- 
moteness.   But   there    were 
legends  about  a  quiet  hu- 
manity and  private  passions 
that  gave  him  life   in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

In  his  youth  he  had  a  dis- 
creet reputation  as  a  play- 
boy.  Even  now,   he  is  re- 
ported to  delight  in  his 
harem,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  modern  ruler  in 
the  Middle  East.  Islam  al- 
lows him  four  wives,  and  he 
has  used  the  allotment  for 
business  and  pleasure.   As 
the  spouse  of  a  U.S.  ambas- 
sador in  Kuwait  once  put  it, 
"Three  of  them  are  more  or 
less  permanent,   and  then 
there's   a   revolving   slot." 
An  American  friend  of  the 
family  adds  that  "the  slot 
sometimes  gets  filled  with 
two."  A  former  Canadian  envoy  pushes 
the  point  a  bit  further:  "The  old  bugger, 
the  emir,  he  used  to  get  married  once  a 
week — every  Thursday  night — was  the 
lore  around  the  community.  A  Bedouin 
girl.  And  if  she  got  pregnant  they  sent  her 
back  with  presents,  back  to  the  tribe.  You 
know,  I  think  Saddam  is  right  when  he 
says  the  emir  doesn't  even  know  how 
many  [children]  he's  got." 

Salem  al-Jaber  al-Sabah,  the  Kuwaiti 
ruler's  acknowledged  second  son,  is 
Kuwait's  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Geneva.  I  met  him  in  his  office 
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Saddam  Hussein,  here  on  TV  with  his  army 

three  days  after  the  invasion,  got 
$15  billion  in  military  aid  from  the  al-Sabah. 


The  emir  was  fearful 
of  assassination, 

taking  sealed  bottles 

of  water 

when  he  traveled. 


one  morning  three  weeks  after  the  inva- 
sion to  talk  about  his  country  and  his 
family.  I  asked  him,  casually,  how 
many  brothers  he  had.  "I  have  a  few" 
was  all  he  would  say.  Other  Kuwaitis 
count  a  total  of  thirty-six. 

The  son  of  one  palace  employee  re- 
members how  the  emir  would  walk  into 
the  family  quarters  and  all  the  members 
of  his  brood,  to  the  smallest  child, 
would  fall  silent:  "Very  quiet,  respect- 
ful. Nobody  would  dare  say  something 
that  was  not  right."  Then  the  emir 
w<   ild  sit  and  dine   with  the  clan. 


Throughout  his  reign,  perhaps  trying 
to  live  down  the  rumors  of  licen- 
tiousness that  swirl  around  him,  he 
has  cultivated  an  image  of  humility 
and  demanded,  in  return,  this  quiet 
respect. 

In  Geneva,  his  French-educated 
son  chain-smokes  Benson  &  Hedges 
Lights,  ill  at  ease  with  every  question 
about  his  father.  "He's  a  very  reli- 
gious man,  but  open-minded.  Not  one 
of  these  fundamentalists.  They  refuse 
everything.  He's  a  man  who  goes  to 
sleep  at  nine  at  night  and  wakes  up  at 
four.  He's  a  man  who  likes  gardening 
and  all  this  sort  of  thing,  very  simple 
in  his  way  of  living." 

But,  for  the  fabulously  rich,  sim- 
plicity  is   its   own   pretention,   and 
however  much  time  the  emir  actually 
spent  cultivating  his  garden,  he  also 
became  famous  for  cultivating  his 
fortune.    Foreigners    who 
knew  him   and  his  family 
well  found  something  of  the 
miser   in    his   self-imposed 
austerity.    For  years   he 
proudly   sported   a   Soviet- 
made  watch  that  cost  twenty 
dollars.    Three   generations 
from  the  generous  Bedouin 
style  of  his  ancestors,   he 
had  become,  as  one  long- 
time Kuwait  resident  put  it, 
"a  bit  tight." 

His  father,  Ahmed,  be- 
fore him,  had  had  a  similar 
reputation.  "A  spendthrift 
and  a  skinflint,"  says  an 
American  who  knew  him. 
In  one  often  repeated  tale, 
Ahmed  visited  England  as  a 
young  man  and  took  with 
him  a  fabulous  pearl  ex- 
tracted from  the  depths  of 
the  Gulf.  He  showed  it  to 
his  royal  British  hosts  and 
they  admired  it  greatly.  He  put  it  back 
in  his  pocket. 

Stories  of  Jaber's  avarice  have  less 
elegant,  more  lucrative  twists.  "If  you 
want  a  successful  business  on  a  large 
scale,  you  have  to  have  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  in  it,"  says  the  family's 
American  friend.  As  princes  go,  the 
best  partners  are  Jaber  and  his  brother 
the  foreign  minister,  Sheikh  Sabah  al- 
Ahmed  al-Sabah.  "If  you  have  those  on 
your  slate,  then  you're  in  right  away. 
Some  of  the  lesser  sheikhs  have  to  work 
harder."    Jaber's   personal    fortune    is. 
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simply,  unknown,  but  one  conservative 
estimate  puts  it  at  $4.3  billion.  The  al- 
Sabah  left  the  dirt  of  poverty  far  behind 
them  to  become,  as  one  diplomat  put  it, 
"shriekingly  wealthy." 

Unlike  the  Saudis,  the  al-Sa- 
bah  have  spent  their  money 
relatively  quietly,  at  least  in 
recent  years.  But  a  former 
stewardess  recalls  encounter- 
ing the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
vious emir  in  the  early  sev- 
enties on  a  flight  from  Las  Vegas  to 
New  York.  The  young  sheikh  was 
wearing  five  of  the  medallions  that  Cae- 
sars Palace  hands  out  to  high  rollers.  The 
stewardess  ended  up  dating  his  cousin, 
and  remembers  the  sheikhs'  visits  to  New 
York,  usually  to  get  their  teeth  looked  at. 
"They  would  go  to  London  to  party," 
she  says,  "and  they'd  go  to  New  York  to 
go  to  the  dentist."  Perhaps  as  a  treat 
following  the  ordeal  at  the  dentist,  they'd 
hang  out  in  a  palatial  suite  at  the  Waldorf 
and  buy  cars.  After  they'd  made  their 
purchases,  a  new  batch  of  salesmen 
would  arrive  and  the  sheikhs  would  have 
the  cars  customized.  "That's  how  I 
learned  how  you  put  a  bathroom  in  a 
car,"  says  the  stewardess. 

In  Kuwait  itself,  where  the  automo- 
bile has  become  a  second  skin,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  cars  the  current 
emir  drove  were  part  of  his  austere  leg- 
end. Like  a  prince  from  some  medieval 
fairy  tale,  he  was  said  to  wander  in  the 
souks  of  Kuwait  City  with  his  face  cov- 
ered, listening  incognito  to  what  his 
people  had  to  say.  Later,  so  the  stories 
go,  he  would  drive  about  in  a  little 
Volkswagen  to  catch  the  tenor  of  the 
streets,  and  for  years  even  his  official 
car  was  an  unpretentious  Chevrolet  Ca- 
price. But  his  public  passion  for  auto- 
motive humility  came  suddenly  to  an 
end  in  May  1985  when  a  suicide  bomb- 
er, at  Iran's,  behest,  nearly  succeeded  in 
blowing  the  Caprice  and  the  emir  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Although  Kuwait's  ruler  was  injured 
only  slightly,  the  event  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  more  than  his  choice  of 
cars,  henceforth  discreetly  armored 
Mercedes  limousines.  He  appears  to 
have  been  genuinely  shaken.  He  had  al- 
ways been  fearful  of  assassination  plots, 
taking  sealed  bottles  of  water  with  him 
when  he  traveled,  having  his  food  tasted 
before  he  ate  it.  And  for  two  or  three 
years  after  the  explosive  attempt  against 


him,  it  was  said,  Kuwait's  Bedouin  vir- 
gins were  spared  the  prospect  of  Thurs- 
day-night weddings  to  the  emir. 

But  the  most  apparent  effect  of  the 
bombing  was  political.  The  open  soci- 
ety that  Kuwait  had  boasted  since  inde- 
pendence in  1961,  when  it  adopted  the 
first  constitutional  government  in  the 
Gulf  and  established  one  of  the  most 
lively  parliaments  in  the  Arab  world, 
began  to  close  in  on  itself.  Traditional- 
ly, the  political  strength  of  the  al-Sabah 
was  their  ability  to  build  consensus  and 
discern  the  shifts  in  opinion  among  their 
subjects.  They  were  tolerable  rulers  of  a 
tolerant  people.  But  the  attempt  on  the 
emir,  one  of  a  string  of  terrorist  attacks 
that  included  the  bombing  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  embassies  in  1983  and 
the  hijacking  of  Kuwaiti  airliners,  sent 
tremors  of  doubt  through  the  fagade  of 
the  peaceable  kingdom.  Meanwhile, 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  was  being  fought  with 
apocalyptic  fury  at  Fao  and  Basra,  so 
close  to  Kuwait's  frontiers  that  eve- 
ning winds  would  bring  the  sound  of 
shelling  to  the  capital,  and  in  the  north 
of  the  country  the  horizon  glowed  with 
explosions. 

The  al-Sabah  began  to  sense  the 
fragility  of  the  rich  little  soci- 
ety they  had  created  from  oil 
money  and  foreign  labor  in 
this  country  whose  name 
means  "Little  Fort."  They 
had  jealously  guarded  their 
own  prerogatives  first,  those  of  the  oth- 
er old  families  second.  Kuwait's  1962 
constitution  dealt  with  citizenship  like  a 
corporation  issuing  class-A  and  class-B 
stocks.  Only  those  whose  forebears  had 
lived  within  the  city  walls  built  in  1921 
had  full  rights  and  privileges.  For  the 
rest  there  was  second-class  citizenship, 
or  no  citizenship  at  all.  And  many  of 
"the  rest"  were  Palestinians.  Forced 
out  of  their  homeland  in  1948,  just  as 
Kuwait's  oil  production  was  beginning 
on  a  large  scale,  they  migrated  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  work  among 
these  nouveau  riche  sheikhs  that  the  late 
P.L.O.  leader  Abu  Jihad  called  "the 
black-eyed  Arabs  of  the  Gulf." 

The  Palestinians  provided  manpower 
and  expertise  and  enterprise,  helping  to 
build  the  country  and  their  own  for- 
tunes, funding  their  causes  with  dona- 
tions from  the  Kuwaiti  treasury.  But  the 
al-Sabah  made  sure  they  never  felt  fully 
a  part  of  the  land  in  which  they  came  to 


live.  Petty  regulations  plagued  their 
lives.  Palestinian  children  born  in  Ku- 
wait would  have  to  get  visas  before  re- 
turning if  they  traveled  abroad.  Pales- 
tinian companies  had  to  have  Kuwaiti 
partners,  who  might,  or  might  not,  con- 
tribute something  to  them.  Nor  were 
longtime  citizens  exempt  from  the  al- 
Sabah's  suspicions.  The  Shiite  mer- 
chants of  Iranian  descent  were  watched 
closely,  persecuted  quietly. 

A  Jordanian  businessman  who  spent 
twenty-five  years  building  his  multina- 
tional fortune  from  a  home  office  in  Ku- 
wait speaks  bitterly  now  of  the  coun- 
try's class  distinctions.  "What  are  the 
Kuwaitis?  Did  they  come  from  heav- 
en?" he  asks,  sipping  a  cognac  in  the 
first-class  compartment  of  a  flight  from 
Frankfurt  to  Amman.  "Twenty  years 
ago  they  didn't  know  how  to  brush  their 
teeth."  Yet  their  society  was  obsessed 
with  class.  The  old  rich  families,  the 
asilin,  were  at  the  top.  The  baseri,  Ku- 
waitis descended  from  humbler  folk, 
were  below.  Westerners,  the  elite  of  the 
expatriates,  lived  a  life  apart.  The  Ku- 
waitis are  "very  nice"  to  them,  says  the 
Jordanian  to  this  Westerner.  "They  try 
to  make  themselves  think  that  they're  not 
Arabs.  We  are  called  'foreigners,'  aj- 
nabi;  you  are  called  'friend,'  sahib.''' 

Surely,  I  say,  there  are  many  Kuwaitis 
who  are  not  so  arrogant,  so  petty.  "Some 
of  them  are  very  nice,"  he  replies. 
"About  3  percent,  I  will  tell  you.  Very 
nice.  Very  helpful.  But  unfortunately 
they  are  like  a  flower  in  the  desert." 

Yet  I  had  encountered  some 
charming  Kuwaitis:  gentle, 
educated,  leading  quiet 
lives — "very  peaceful  peo- 
ple, very  nonaggressive,"  as 
an  English  lady  of  leisure 
once  described  her  friends 
from  the  emirate,  "more  listeners  than 
doers."  They  were  proud  of  the  largess 
their  nation  had  showered  on  the  devel- 
oping world  in  general,  the  Arab  world 
in  particular. 

One  of  them,  a  reluctant  princess,  sat 
quietly  at  the  back  of  a  sparsely  attend- 
ed press  conference  in  London,  listen- 
ing to  a  young  Kuwaiti  banker  describe 
war  wounds  earned  during  a  brief  so- 
journ with  his  country's  resistance. 
Notes  were  stuffed  in  the  side  pocket  of 
her  little  Chanel  shoulder  bag.  Despite 
her  demure  flannel  trousers  and  coat,  and 
the  long  white  scarf  around  her  neck,  she 
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looked  as  if  she  felt  a  chill.  The  high- 
ceilinged  salon  of  the  club  on  Pall  Mall 
u  as  a  long  way  from  the  war,  but  the  fear 
seemed  to  have  caught  her — fear  for  fam- 
ily, fear  of  suffering,  fear  of  exile. 

When  the  conference  was  over  she 
lingered  behind,  talking  (now  in  Ara- 
bic, now  in  English  with  the  slight  Fran- 
cophone accent  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity in  Beirut)  to  the  wounded 
banker-resistance  fighter,  thanking 
him,  encouraging  him  as  he  limped 
away  with  his  arm  in  a  cast  and  his  suit 
jacket  draped  over  his  shoulders. 

Yes,  she  said  when  I  asked,  she  was 
a  member  of  the  al-Sabah  family.  But 
that  was  not  important.  Yes,  she  was 
the  great-niece  and  the  cousin  of  Ku- 
waiti emirs,  but  that  was  not  important, 
either.  Her  fine  hands  fumbled  with  her 
dark  glasses.  Her  thick  black  hair, 
pulled  back  in  a  loose  knot,  looked  as  if 
she  had  combed  it  with  her  fingers.  A 
discreet  little  gold-and-diamond  watch 
glittered  on  her  wrist. 

Her  name  was  Altaf,  she  said.  Which 
means  "something  like  benevolence." 
Altaf  al-Sabah.  And  as  she  talked  about 
Kuwait's  "broad-minded,  very  avant- 
garde  society,"  about  its  generosity  and 
its  emphasis  on  education,  its  openness 
and  gentleness — her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  when  she  mentioned  the  handi- 
capped and  the  sick  children  forced  out 
of  Kuwait's  hospitals  by  the  marauding 
Iraqis — it  was  hard  to  recall  that  before 
Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  the  Ku- 
waitis were  among  the  most  hated  peo- 
ple in  the  Arab  world,  and  the  al-Sabah 
among  the  most  hated  Kuwaitis. 

Through  the  early  1980s,  Kuwait  was 
by  far  the  most  open  society  in  the  Gulf, 
but  Parliament  was  dissolved  altogether 
in  1986,  and  press  censorship  increased 
as  the  al-Sabah  fretted  about  whom  their 
outspoken  subjects  might  offend  next. 
"It's  very  difficult  to  be  a  full  democra- 
cy with  dictators  as  neighbors,"  ration- 
alizes Mohammad  al-Rumaihi,  a  Ku- 
waiti newspaper  editor.  "People  would 
stand  and  curse  [Syrian  president]  Hafez 
al-Assad.  But  he  doesn't  deal  with 
words.  He  deals  with  bullets." 

More  to  the  point,  embarrassing  ques- 
tions were  being  asked  about  royal-fam- 
ily finances,  respect  for  the  al-Sabah 's 
judgments  showed  signs  of  waning,  and 
criticism  was  directed  even  at  their  cho- 
sen paladin,  Iraq's  Saddam  Hussein. 

Yes,  Saddam  Hussein.  The  al-Sabah 
had  decided  in  the  fight  with  Iran  that 
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he  was  their  champion,  perhaps  true, 
and  their  friend — a  fatal  error.  The  cen- 
sored press  sang  his  praises,  and  those 
commentators  who  did  not  found  no- 
where to  publish,  nowhere  to  speak. 
When  Parliament  was  in  session,  funding 
for  Saddam's  war  on  Iran  was  approved 
in  secret,  and  after  it  was  dissolved  the  al- 
Sabah  family  made  the  appropriations  on 
its  own,  eventually  underwriting  the  Iraqi 
army  with  $15  billion. 

"Financially,  politically,  in  the  mass 
media,  everything  had  become  territory 
for  Iraqi  propaganda,"  says  Abdul- 
Reda  Assiri,  a  political  scientist  at  Ku- 
wait University  now  living  in  exile  in  a 
third-rate  Abu  Dhabi  hotel.  After  a 
while,  "Kuwaitis  not  only  loved  Sad- 
dam, but  worshiped  Saddam.  Pictures  of 
him  hung  side  by  side  with  the  emir's  in 
people's  houses.  If  we  had  not  followed 
that  path,  Iraq  would  not  have  had  the 
political  will  or  financial  capability  to 
invade  even  a  small  nation  like  us." 

To  this  day  the  al-Sabah  concede  no 
error  in  judgment  about  Saddam.  "We 
have  played  the  game,  you  know,"  says 
the  emir's  son  in  Geneva.  "We  stood  by 
him  when  he  was  at  war.  We  supported 
him  with  goodwill.  This  is  not  a  mistake 
we  have  made.  It  was  our  duty." 

The  Iran-Iraq  war  ended  in 
1988,  but  by  then  the  al-Sabah 
were  growing  accustomed,  as 
they  never  had  before,  to  their 
role  as  unquestioned  monarchs. 
Many  younger  royals,  inspired 
by  their  conservative  Saudi 
cousins,  were  particularly  delighted  with 
absolutism.  As  their  numbers  ap- 
proached two  thousand,  there  was  less  to 
distinguish  them  in  an  open  society  from 
other  rich,  and  more  industrious,  Ku- 
waitis. Only  more  monarchy  could  en- 
sure them  their  sinecures. 

They  seemed  to  be  taking  over  every- 
thing, staffing  virtually  every  ministry 
with  members  of  the  family,  particular- 
ly the  emir's  branch  of  the  clan.  As 
much  money  as  there  was  floating 
around  in  the  society,  sometimes  the 
royal  family's  greed  hurt  ordinary  Ku- 
waitis. In  the  mid-eighties  the  local 
stock  market  had  crashed,  and  many 
people  had  lost  their  savings.  Not  the  al- 
Sabah,  who,  as  one  Kuwait  City  busi- 
nessman put  it,  "sold  stocks  for  cash 
and  bought  them  with  rubber  checks." 
Now  they  were  bankrupting  the  coun- 
try's tradition  of  democracy. 


Although  Parliament  remained  in  lim- 
bo, the  traditional  social  clubs  called 
diwaniyahs  continued.  Holdovers  from 
the  days  when  people  sat  around  their 
tents  in  the  desert  and  shared  stories, 
these  clubs  were  an  institution  at  all  lev- 
els of  Kuwaiti  society.  Sitting  on  chairs 
arranged  around  the  grand  salons  of  pal- 
aces, villas,  and  apartments,  men  or 
'  women  met  to  talk  about  family,  money, 
and  politics,  debating  the  issues  of  the 
day,  laughing,  and  sometimes  plotting. 

Through  the  diwaniyahs  it  became 
clear  the  population  was  resentful  of  the 
games  the  al-Sabah  were  playing  with 
the  constitution.  The  ruling  family  de- 
cided to  offer  a  new,  improved  "nation- 
al council"  to  take  the  parliament's 
place,  at  least  temporarily.  It  would 
have  less  elected  representation,  more 
of  an  inclination  to  rubber-stamp  their 
decisions.  Opposition  figures  spoke  out 
against  the  measure  and  boycotted  elec- 
tions last  June. 

It  was  a  serious  political  flap,  but 
hardly  a  revolution,  and  it  might  never 
have  attracted  attention  outside  the  re- 
gion. But  Saddam,  watching  closely  for 
a  pretext  to  invade,  and  knowing  noth- 
ing about  democracy,  wishfully  misread 
the  unrest.  He  concluded  that  most  Ku- 
waitis, who  loved  him  so  much  so  pub- 
licly, and  who  criticized  the  al-Sabah  so 
impudently,  would  welcome  Saddam 
Hussein  with  open  arms.  Meanwhile, 
the  al-Sabah  were  busy  adding  their 
own  miscalculations  to  his  misconcep- 
tions. Amazed  by  his  new  demands  for 
money  and  land,  they  thought  he  must 
be  bluffing.  They  let  their  military  offi- 
cers take  their  August  vacations. 

In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  inva- 
sion, the  al-Sabah  might  have  asked  the 
U.S.  for  protection.  Ever  since  London 
retired  its  forces  east  of  the  Suez  in  1 97 1 , 
Washington  had  been  willing  to  fill  the 
void.  But  the  al-Sabah  never  asked.  Only 
in  exile  did  they  remember  how  vital 
foreign  sponsors  had  always  been  to  their 
survival.  As  American  grunts  arrived  at 
the  front  by  the  scores  of  thousands,  Ku- 
wait's ministers  began  goading  the  world 
toward  war,  covering  with  rhetoric  the 
fact  that  never  in  history  has  so  much 
been  lost  so  quickly  by  so  few. 

"If  I  was  in  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
commander  I  would  not  wait  one  min- 
ute. We  are  yearning  to  go  back  to  Ku- 
wait today,  rather  than  tomorrow." 
vowed  defense  minister-in-exile 
Sheikh    Nawaf   al-Ahmed    al-Sabah. 
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Embarrassing  questions  were  raised  about 
the  royal  family's  finances;  respect  waned. 


Kuwait's  crown  prince,  Saad  al-Abdullah  al-Sabah  (above,  at  a  recent  press  conference  in  Paris),  talks  slow  and  acts  tough. 


brother  of  the  emir-in-exile,  whose 
troops-in-exile  had  fled  when  the  Iraqis 
invaded.  Sheikh  Nawaf  proudly  de- 
clared that  two  Kuwaiti  brigades  had  re- 
grouped in  Saudi  Arabia  to  back  the 
multinational  forces  facing  Iraq. 

When  the  emir  and  his  retinue  arrived 
in  Washington  and  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember, they  were  all  business.  Sales- 
men at  Bergdo'rf  s,  accustomed  to  sell- 
ing them  Turnbull  &  Asser  pajamas  by 
the  dozen  for  palace  guests,  waited  in 
vain  for  the  exiled  royals  to  arrive. 
Trader  Vic's,  an  old  haunt,  served  them 
no  pupu  platters.  Instead,  al-Sabahs  with 


cellular  phones  in  hand  and  American 
consultants  in  tow  fanned  out  over  Cap- 
itoi  Hill  to  bolster  resolve  among  the 
less  bellicose  lawmakers. 

"Rape,  destruction,  terror,  and  tor- 
ture are  now  the  rule  of  the  day  in  the 
once  peaceful  and  tranquil  land  of  Ku- 
wait," the  emir  told  the  United  Nations. 
Allah  would  save  his  country,  the  mon- 
arch declared,  and  U.N.  delegates  stood 
to  applaud.  Women  in  the  royal  entou- 
rage were  moved  to  tears.  But  it  was 
America  that  moved  to  act.  National- 
security  adviser  Brent  Scowcroft  sug- 
gested Saddam's  rampage  increased  the 
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chances  that  long-term  sanctions  would 
give  way  to  near-ten  \  fighting.  "There 
is  no  question  that  what  is  happening 
inside  Kuwait  affects  the  timetable." 

For  all  their  faults,  there  is 
something  remarkably  resilient 
about  the  Kuwaitis  and,  in- 
deed, about  the  al-Sabah.  If 
upheaval  in  the  Gulf  were  to 
do  away  with  the  oil  sheikh- 
doms, the  great  American  Ar- 
abist  Malcolm  Kerr  once  asked,  "who 
would  want  to  re-invent  Qatar  or  Abu 
Dhabi,    or   (Continued  on  page  238) 
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After  twenty-five  years  of 
stardom,  Cher  is  still 
a  fascinating  conundrum. 
She  attracts  men  half  her  age, 
but  is  happiest  surrounded 
by  her  "golden  girls." 
She's  a  rocking  rebel  who 
doesn  t  mind  that  MTV 
banned  her  from  daytime. 
She  endures  excruciating 
plastic  surgery  in  an  endless 
search  for  self-recognition. 
And  her  new  movie,  Mermaids 
is  a  tribute  to  her  mother— 
whom  she's  not  speaking  to. 
KEVIN  SESSUMS  reports 


Cher  in  an  Kve  Ri  id 

boa  and  earrings 

by  Albert  Brandt. 

"I  don't  know 

why  people  are 

preoccupied  with  my 

cosmetic  surgery. 

I  really  don't." 
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r  I'm  not  running  for  office. 
I'm  not  a  role  model  I'm  just  living  my  life 


>) 


Cher's  customized  tour 
bus  comes  barreling 
clown  a  Connecticut 
back  road,  heading 
for  the  local  fair- 
ground, on  the  latest 
leg  of  an  eight-month 
tour  that  will  ultimate- 
ly take  the  studded 
star  across  America, 
Canada,  Australia, 
and  Europe.  Seventy 
people,  including  se- 
curity guards,  are 
needed  each  night  to 
put  on  her  newest  show,  a  garishly  cos- 
tumed combination  of  Las  Vegas  out- 
landishness  and  rude  rock  'n'  roll  aptly 
titled  "Heart  of  Stone."  Why,  I  am 
thinking,  after  winning  an  Oscar  for 
best  actress  for  Moonstruck,  is  Cher  still 
busting  (and  exposing)  her  tattooed  butt 
doing  one-night  stands?  "I  gotta  make  a 
living"  is  her  simple  explanation. 
Though  it  costs  $10,000  just  to  house 
the  crew  each  time  they  stop  on  the 
road,  Cher  is  grossing  more  than  $1 
million  every  week.  Indeed,  money  has 
remained  the  most  important  cosmetic 
for  Cher,  the  poor  California  girl  who 
ran  away  from  home  when  she  was  six- 
teen. Twenty-eight  years  later,  she  may 
not  be  an  instinctive  businesswoman, 
but  she  is  an  instinctive  spender. 

"I  don't  have  a  boss,"  Cher  tells  me, 
still  sounding  like  that  sixteen-year-old 
girl.  "I'm  my  own  boss."  Four  million 
dollars  is  now  her  asking  price  for  a  mo- 
tion picture,  and  according  to  her  di- 
vorce settlement  with  her  husband  of 
ten  years.  Sonny  Bono  (who  is  now  a 
restaurateur  and  mayor  of  Palm 
Springs,  California),  she  is  entitled  to 
50  percent  of  the  hefty  royalties  from  all 
the  songs  they  wrote  together.  She  has 
also  been  getting  royalties  for  twenty- 
five  years  from  her  best-selling  albums. 
Though  she  doesn't  enjoy  playing  Las 
Vegas,  she  commands  $400,000  a  night 
there,  and  her  latest  contract  with  Steve 
Wynn  requires  her  to  spend  four  weeks 
at  his  Mirage  hotel  within  the  next  two 
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years.  She  is  just  finishing  a  seven-year 
contract  promoting  Bally's  Health  & 
Tennis  Corp. ,  and  has  co-written  a  book 
called  Forever  Fit,  which  Bantam  will 
publish  in  January. 

She  is  less  successful  in  her  other 
business  dealings.  After  much  initial 
brouhaha,  she  pulled  out  of  her  last  en- 
deavor, Uninhibited  perfume.  The  only 
company  that  Cher  herself  has  created, 
Isis,  a  film-production  firm  now  head- 
quartered at  Tri-Star  Pictures,  has  been 
in  existence  for  five  years  and  still 
hasn't  produced  a  movie.  "She  likes  the 
idea  of  being  in  the  business  of  control- 
ling her  creativity,  like  Jane  Fonda  and 
Michael  Douglas,"  says  someone  who 
has  watched  her  dealings  close  up,  "but 
she  hates  the  business  of  it.  She  hates  to 
sit  down  and  take  a  meeting  with  a  stu- 
dio executive." 

"I  expect  Cher  to  direct  films  when 
she's  ready  to  make  that  commitment," 
says  Tri-Star's  new  chairman,  Mike 
Medavoy.  "She's  too  busy  now  doing 
her  concerts  and  cutting  another  album. 
But  she's  got  what  it  takes  to  direct." 

She's  also  got  what  it  takes  to  maneu- 
ver. She  expertly  handled  two  entertain- 
ment giants,  CBS  and  HBO,  in  their 
recent  efforts  to  televise  her  tour  concert 
at  the  Mirage.  The  day  before  HBO  was 
set  to  start  shooting,  CBS  somehow  dis- 
covered that  Cher  had  not  signed  her 
contract  with  the  cable  network.  Steve 
Wynn,  whose  Golden  Nugget,  Inc., 
was  the  driving  force  behind  the  deal, 
named  musician  and  director  Richard 
Baskin  as  one  of  the  executive  produc- 
ers for  the  special,  and  some  say  it  was 
Baskin,  an  ex-boyfriend  of  Barbra 
Streisand's  and  heir  to  the  ice-cream 
fortune,  who  helped  pave  the  way  for 
CBS  to  snatch  the  show  away.  At  the 
direction  of  the  new  president  of  CBS 
Entertainment,  Jeff  Sagansky,  the  net- 
work went  after  Cher  with  open  pock- 
ets. CBS  came  away  with  the  deal;  Cher 
came  away  with  $2  million.  "Cher 
takes  more  chances  with  her  talents  than 
almost  any  other  performer  around," 
says  Sagansky. 


he  bus  finally  arrives  fifteen 
minutes  before  Cher  is 
scheduled  to  perform  and 
docks  right  next  to  the 
stage,  scattering  the  requi- 
site rock  'n'  roll  retinue: 
tough,  girly  men  with  hair 
down  to  their  asses;  tough, 
girly  women  with  skirts  up 
to  theirs.  A  skinny  fellow  carrying  a 
Styrofoam  head  with  a  wild  black  wig 
on  it  scampers  toward  Cher's  dressing 
room,  grandly  allowing  the  wig's  hair 
to  flow  behind  him  like  the  flame  from 
an  exotic  torch.  "She's  coming!"  shout 
several  fans  pressed  against  the  other 
side  of  the  chain-link  fence  that  sepa- 
rates the  backstage  area  from  the  rest  of 
the  fairground,  where  40,000  more  fans 
have  shown  up  to  hear  Cher's  bad-girl 
baritone  and  gawk  at  her  bad-girl  body. 
Cher  is  already  wearing  her  Cleopatra 
stage  makeup  when  she  disembarks 
from  the  bus.  A  court  of  beautiful  wom- 
en cluster  around  her:  her  younger  sis- 
ter, Georganne;  her  best  friend,  Paulette 
Betts,  who  was  once  married  to  Dickey 
Betts,  a  guitarist  in  the  Allman  Brothers 
Band  with  Cher's  second  husband, 
Gregg  Allman;  and  her  workout  part- 
ner, Angela  Best.  "We  all  live  together 
all  the  time,"  Cher  tells  me.  "Paulette 
and  I  "live  together'  live  together.  And 
Ange  is  almost  always  there.  My  sister 
was  there  for  a  long  time,  but  now  she's 
getting  married  [to  Cher's  close-cropped 
head  of  security,  Ed  Bartylak].  We're 
like  The  Golden  Girls.  Paulette  is  Rose. 
Angela  is  Blanche.  I'm  Dorothy.  And 
Georganne  is  Sophia.  We've  even  got 
robes  monogrammed  with  our  Golden 
Girls  names." 

From  the  first  words  she  sings — "I'm 
no  angel!" — to  the  last — "If  I  could 
turn  back  time!" — the  show  takes  an 
hour.  In  the  fifth  row  sit  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  a  child  of  about  six.  When 
Cher  appears  in  one  of  her  see-through 
costumes,  the  mother  pumps  the  air 
with  a  clenched  fist,  jumps  to  her  feet, 
and  dances  with  abandon.  The  child 
stares  in  disbelief  at  the  sight  of  her 
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Cher  in  a  crinoline 
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Jean  Paul  (faultier 
over  a  lace 
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mother  acting  so  frighteningly  young, 
but  by  the  time  Cher  is  complaining  in 
her  lower  register  that  she's  "driven  by 
perfection!"  the  six-year-old  is  danc- 
ing, too.  Cher  turns  her  back  on  them 
and  prances  upstage;  she  touches  the 
beads  of  sweat  forming  above  her  lac- 
quered upper  lip  with  the  back  of  her 


hand,  rolls  her  eyes  with  exhaustion, 
then  abruptly  turns  back  toward  the  au- 
dience. "You  drive  me  crazy  with  per- 
fection!" she  sings  at  the  top  of  her 
tired  lungs. 

The  instant  the  show  is  over,  Cher 
races  from  the  stage  and  is  back  on  the 
bus,  heading  toward  Jersey,  where  she 
has  been  hanging  out  with  her  latest 
boyfriend,  Bon  Jovi  guitarist  Richie 
Sambora.  She  is  swathed  in  the  costume 
from  her  last  number — black  velvet 
lounging  pajamas  covered  with  crystal- 
like beads — and  wears  the  black  wig 
that  earlier  crowned  the  Styrofoam. 
"I'm  getting  too  old  for  this,"  she 
groans,  and  removes  her  shoes.  Some- 
one brings  her  a  bowl  of  fresh  cherries. 
She  waves  it  away.  "I  can  barely  move 
around  onstage." 

We  are  in  the  back  of  the  bus,  where 
a  comfortable  bedroom  has  been  de- 
signed for  her  in  a  palette  of  beiges — 
her  favorite  color.  "Can  you  see  a  spur 
or  anything  on  my  foot?"  she  asks,  put- 
ting her  sole  in  my  face.  All  I  can  see  is 
the  seductive  swirl  of  a  tattoo  heading 
up  her  leg  beneath  a  velvet  cuff.  "Do 
you  mind  if  we  lie  down?"  she  asks. 

What  sounds  like  jaded  ennui  is  real- 
ly Epstein-Barr.  Cher  discovered  she 
carried  the  energy-sapping  virus  during 
the  filming  of  The  Witches  of  Eastwick 
in  1986,  but  she  wasn't  fully  aware  of 
the  disease's  debilitating  force  until  she 
began  her  latest  film,  Mermaids,  which 
opens  next  month.  Production  had  to  be 
shut  down  while  she  regained  her 
strength.  "I  was  so  sick  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  die.  I  went  to  doctor  after  doc- 
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tor."  During  the  hiatus,  the  studio  re- 
placed the  film's  director,  Lasse  Hall- 
strom  (My  Life  as  a  Dog),  with  Frank 
()/  {Little  Shop  of  Horrors).  Cher,  after 
putting  up  with  rumors  that  she  had  had 
Emily  Lloyd  replaced  with  Winona  Ry- 
der in  the  role  of  her  older  daughter, 
took  aim  at  Oz,  often  questioning  his 
authority.  "She  emotionally  beat  the  shit 
out  of  him,"  says  someone  familiar  with 
the  set.  Oz  finally  left  the  project,  and 
Richard  Benjamin  (My  Favorite  Year) 
was  brought  in  to  calm  everyone  down. 

"Look,  I'm  only  difficult  if  you're  an 
idiot,"  Cher  says  as  we  make  ourselves 
comfortable  on  the  bed  and  she  begins 
to  string  bead  necklaces  for  her  band 
members.  "If  you  don't  know  more 
than  I  know,  then  I'll  be  really  difficult. 
I  know  you're  not  supposed  to  say  it, 
but  nobody  ever  says  anything  if  an  ac- 
tor gets  fired,  but  if  a  director  gets  fired, 
then  everybody  has  a  heart  attack." 

"Cher  was  absolutely  generous," 
says  Kurt  Russell,  who  played  Meryl 
Streep's  love  interest  in  Silkwood,  for 
which  Cher  received  her  first  Oscar 
nomination,  for  her  portrayal  of 
Streep's  lesbian  friend.  "Now,  Cher's 
got  a  personality  that  could  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  someone  if  she's  not  getting  her 
point  across.  Her  moods  change  quickly, 
but  all  good  actors  are  like  that." 

"I  know  I  won't  make  many  more 
films,"  says  Cher.  "There  are  already 
parts  I  can't  do.  I'm  just  too  old  for 
them."  After  raising  twenty-one-year- 
old  Chastity,  her  daughter  by  Bono,  and 
still  in  the  midst  of  raising  her  son  by 
Allman,  fourteen-year-old  Elijah,  Cher 
is,  as  Mermaids  attests,  ripe  for  the 
Righteous  Mother  roles  that  Hollywood 
has  always  foisted  upon  its  middle-aged 
female  stars.  Recently  she  even  had  to 
play  the  part  in  real  life. 

Chastity's  rock  band,  which  is  cur- 
rently recording  a  demo  for  Geffen  Rec- 
ords, is  called  Vicious  Rumor,  accord- 
ing to  Cher.  The  name  is  no  coinci- 
dence. Earlier  this  year,  a  tabloid  ran  a 
front-page  story  alleging  Chastity's  les- 
bianism and  Cher's  distraught  reaction 
to  it.  "I've  always  had  a  problem  with 
those  newspapers,"  Cher  tells  me. 
"The  couple  of  weeks  that  that  stuff 
came  out,  there  were  also  some  things 
that  weren't  of  as  much  interest  to  peo- 
ple— about  Elijah  being  a  Satanist,  and 
a  guy  who  cut  off  his  ear  and  sent  it  to 
me.  Fuck  it,  I'm  tired  of  dealing  with 
those  people.   It's  just  too  difficult  to 
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prove  that  they  are  doing  it  with  com- 
plete malice.  I'll  tell  you  something:  if 
Chastity  joined  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  then 
I  would  be  out  of  my  mind.  There  are 
certain  things  that  I  think  are  bad  and 
certain  things  that  I  don't  really  care 
about.  It  would  be  a  lot  more  important 
to  me  that  Chastity  be  a  good  person 
than  what  her  sexuality  is.  She  is  every- 
thing I  would  want  her  to  be — sensitive/ 
smart,  talented.  But  it  made  a  lot  better 
story  to  say  that  I  was  out  of  my  mind 
about  it." 

Cher  proudly  holds  up  a  necklace  for 
me  to  inspect,  then  immediately  starts 
another,  picking  up  one  tiny  bead  at  a 
time  and  running  it  out  the  length  of  the 
string.  As  she  works,  she  seems  unable 
to  squint,  and  her  brow  never  furrows. 

"There  was  an  article  once  about  my 
sister  and  I  having  an  affair,"  she  says. 
"This  is  not  the  first  time  it's  come  up 
for  me." 

her  is  more  of  a  loner  right 
now  than  at  any  time  since 
I've  known  her,"  says  some- 
one who  has  known  her  a 
long  time.  The  romance  with 
Richie  Sambora  is  rumored 
to  be  in  its  last  days,  but  can 
Cher  ever  be  a  loner?  When 
she  finally  left  Sonny,  back 
in  1974,  it  wasn't  because  she  was  ready 
to  go  solo,  but  because  she  was  ready  to 
sing  a  duet  with  herself. 

"Cher  truly  is  a  figment  of  her  own 
imagination,"  says  her  friend  David 
Geffen,  the  entertainment  mogul  for 
whose  company  she  records. 

"When  we  design  the  costumes  for 
her,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  fashion," 
says  Bob  Mackie.  "It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  but  the  fact  that  we 
are  attempting  to  present  to  the  world 
this.  .  .creature  in  her  own  right." 

The  shock  value  of  Cher's  exhibition- 
ism, which  Mackie  helped  mastermind, 
was  the  precursor  of  Madonna's  more 
evangelical  prurience.  "I  must  say,  I 
understand  Madonna,"  Cher  says. 
"But  I  can't  say  that  I  like  her.  I  under- 
stand wanting  to  make  something  out  of 
yourself  and  working  really  hard  and 
having  people  make  it  really  difficult 
for  you.  But  she's  too  rude.  For  me  to 
like  Madonna,  she'd  have  to  be  nicer." 
One  thing  Cher  and  Madonna  have  in 
common  is  Warren  Beatty.  "That  was 
before  Sonny,"  she  says.  "Warren  has 
probably  been  with  e\   rybody  I  know. 
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and  unfortunately  I  am  one  of  them.  But 
since  I  was  only  sixteen,  maybe  I  can 
get  out  of  it  with  that.  I  don't  know  if  I 
was  a  bimbo  then,  but  I  had  pretty  low 
self-esteem,  and  I  had  never  really  been  ' 
around  men.  I  still  don't  know  anything 
about  them.  But  you  want  to  know 
what?  I  honestly  don't  care  what  people 
think  of  who  I  choose  to  be  with." 

Many  people  have  been  shocked  by 
Cher's  successful  propensity  for  young- 
er men,  including,  before  Sambora, 
Josh  Donen,  executive  vice  president  of 
production  at  Universal;  Gene  Simmons 
of  the  rock  band  Kiss;  Les  Dudek,  with 
whom  she  formed  a  band  called  Black 
Rose;  Val  Kilmer,  the  young  actor  she 
cast  as  Jim  Morrison  in  her  life  long 
before  Oliver  Stone  chose  him  to  play 
the  part  in  his  movie  based  on  the 
Doors;  and,  of  course,  Rob  Camilletti, 
the  actor,  whom  she  discovered  in  a 
New  York  club  on  the  night  of  her  forti- 
eth birthday,  when  he  was  twenty-two. 
"These  are  not  American  Gigolo  rela- 
tionships we  are  talking  about,"  says 
one  of  Cher's  friends.  "She's  not  some 
matron  having  a  stud.  These  guys  are  all 
really  smart.  Take  Rob.  I  certainly 
didn't  find  him  the  stud  bimbo." 

"Val  left  me"  Cher  says,  "Robert 
left  me"  as  if  her  abandonment  were  a 
validation  of  their  manliness.  "The  two 
of  them  were  really  young,  and  they 
were  both  looking  for  their  own  identi- 
ty, and  I'm  a  big  shadow.  The  men  I  pick 
aren't  very  much  impressed  with  my  life- 
style. I  always  pick  men  who  are  more 
work-ethic  sorts.  I  like  straight  men." 

The  man  with  whom  she  ended  up 
right  after  her  split  with  Sonny  doesn't 
exactly  fit  that  description.  David  Gef- 
fen became  not  only  Cher's  mentor  dur- 
ing those  first  eighteen  months  but  also 
her  lover.  "I  know  everybody  thinks 
it's  bizarre,"  says  Cher,  "but  it  was 
great.  David  was  one  of  the  best  relation- 
ships I'  ve  ever  had .  He  was  different  than 
he  is  now,  because  he  was  only  thirty 
when  I  met  him.  He  wasn't  very  sure  of 
himself,  and  he  certainly  wasn't  very 
sure  of  having  a  relationship  with  me 
Neither  of  us  intended  it  to  happen.  We 
just  fell  in  love.  We've  said  the  meanest 
things  to  each  other,  but  we  always  come 
back  to  being  really  close  friends." 

"Cher  is  an   incredibly   loving  per 
son,"    says   Geffen.    "And    incredibly 
willful." 

At  forty-four,  Cher  seems  finall)  to 
have  willed  {Continued  on  page  2281 
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The  ageless 
wonder,  wearing 
an  Austrian-crystal , 
lace  bib  and 
earrings  by  Jose 
uid  Maria  Barrera. 
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Mitch  Sin  iter, 
a  year  before  his 
suicide.  ''Why  couldn't 
it  be  normal? 
Why  was  he  so  insane? 
Why  didn't  he 
believe  in  my  love?" 
Carol  asked. 


MITCH  SNYDER 

The  Darkness 

Within 


Did  Mitch  Snyder,  the  passionately  committed  activist  whose 

hunger  strikes  made  America's  homeless  into  a 

cause  celebre,  really  kill  himself  over  a  failed  romance?  It  seemed 

an  unlikely  and  incongruous  end,  but,  in  interviews  with 

Snyder's  family,  his  friends,  and  his  lover  of  thirteen  years,  Carol  Fennelly, 

PETER  J.  BOYER  unravels  a  torment  of  passion 


b,  he's  not  here," 
the  young  woman 
told  the  reporter  on 
the  telephone, 
adding  that  she 
had  no  idea  where 
Mitch  Snyder  was 
or  when  he  was 
coming  back. 

Overhearing  this 
exchange  in  the 
third-floor  office  of  the  Community  for 
•Creative  Non- Violence  shelter,  Marsh 
Ward  felt  his  heart  start  to  race.  Ward,  a 
psychiatric  social  worker,  had  been 
with  the  CCNV  homeless  shelter  nearly 
three  years,  long  enough  to  know  that 
when  Mitch  Snyder  wasn't  available  to 
the  press  something  was  badly  amiss. 


Snyder's  special  touch  with  the  news 
media  was  central  to  his  magic:  it  was 
how  he'd  found  an  audience  for  his 
brand  of  political  theater,  a  seventeen- 
year  run  of  "radical  Christian"  agita- 
tion and  life-threatening  fasts  that  made 
homelessness  the  unlikely  pet  social 
cause  of  the  1980s;  it  was  how  he'd 
forced  Ronald  Reagan  to  give  him  the 
huge  CCNV  shelter  (the  world's  larg- 
est); it  was  how  he'd  brought  an  enrap- 
tured Hollywood  to  his  aid — marching 
by  his  side,  funding  his  crusades,  and 
making  the  ultimate  gesture,  a  TV  mov- 
ie about  his  life.  The  shelter  staff  knew 
that  media  calls  always  required  priority 
handling,  whether  Snyder  was  out  of 
tc  vn  or  just  in  his  room  taking  a  nap. 
And  it  was  especially  so  on  that  sultry 


afternoon  of  July  5,  with  a  major  fund- 
ing battle  with  the  D.C.  government 
brewing. 

So  when  the  young  volunteer  told 
Ward  that  she  didn't  know  where  Sny- 
der was,  that  nobody  had  seen  him  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  that  Snyder's  door 
was  locked  and  staffers  hadn't  even 
been  able  to  feed  his  cat,  Ward  felt  a 
black  intuition  wash  over  him.  He  sum- 
moned the  floor  manager,  and  together 
they  made  their  way  down  the  dormito- 
ry hall  to  Snyder's  suite  of  rooms.  The 
doors  were  locked,  and  the  keys  didn't 
work.  Had  Snyder  changed  the  locks? 
Finally,  a  key  to  one  of  the  rooms  was 
located,  and  Ward  entered.  Nothing.  He 
tried  the  handle  of  the  door  to  the  sec- 
ond room,  and  it  turned.  He  opened  it 
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"Carol  and  Mitch  were  fascinated  witheaci 


other's  potential  violence." 


and  saw  Mitch  Snyder,  his  back  to  the 
door,  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  heavy- 
duty  electrical  cord. 

It  was  obvious  that  Snyder  had  been 
dead  for  some  time,  a  day,  possibly 
two.  The  cord  had  been  stretched  by  his 
weight,  and  his  feet  (in  his  familiar 
boots)  were  sprawled  on  the  floor. 
Ward  stepped  into  the  room  and  cut 
through  the  thick  yellow  cord  with  a 
butcher  knife  fetched  from  the  kitchen, 
then  laid  Snyder  down  on  the  floor.  He 
knew  Snyder  was  dead,  but  he  was 
struck  by  the  awful  thought  of  people 
later  asking,  "Did  you  give  him  mouth- 
to-mouth?  Did  you  take  the  cord  off?" 
So  he  knelt  down  and  removed  the  cord, 
which  had  been  wrapped  twice  around 
Snyder's  neck.  He  didn't  try  to  resusci- 
tate him;  Snyder's  left  eye  was  partly 
open,  and  his  skin  as  cold  as  stone.  "I 
could  just  see  that  he  was  gone,"  Ward 
recalls. 

Soon  enough,  there  were  cops  all 
over  the  place  (the  police  chief  himself 
showed  up),  and  politicians  (Jesse  Jack- 
son, Mayor  Marion  Barry),  and,  of 
course,  reporters.  And  when  the  mo- 
ment came  for  something  official  to  be 
said,  as  so  often  before  it  was  Carol 
Fennelly  who  said  it.  Fennelly  had  been 
spokeswoman  for  the  Community  for 
Creative  Non-Violence  all  through  the 
decade  of  high  drama  when  Snyder's 
fight  for  the  homeless  made  national 
news;  she  was  a  dedicated  activist  with 
the  instincts  of  the  most  practiced  P.R. 
operative,  a  radical  with  a  Rolodex  who 
made  sure  that  Snyder's  denouements 
were  attended  by  the  validating  whir 
of  news  cameras.  But  Fennelly  and 
Snyder  had  shared  more  than  a  mis- 
sion; she  had  been  his  girlfriend  for 
thirteen  years. 

Now  she  stood  in  the  rain  before  the 
cameras,  obliged  to  announce  the  end  of 
the  story  of  Mitch  Snyder.  It  was  an 
extraordinarily  poignant  moment,  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  police  had 
leaked  the  information  that  Snyder  had 
killed  himself  over  a  failed  romance — 
and  everyone  knew  that  meant  Fennel- 
ly. She  vowed  that  the  struggle  would 
continue,  and,  through  tears,  added, 
"Mitch  always  said  good  things  happen 
with  rain;  he  was  wrong  today."  But 
even  as  she  spoke,  she  was  aware  of  the 
sense  that  somehow  Snyder's  death 
(and  her  role  in  it)  was  inadequate  to  his 
life,  that  suicide  seemed  a  low  mockery 
of  all  the  near-death  fasts.  His  life  had 
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Three  months  before  his  death,  Mitch  told 


been  his  capital,  and  his  willingness  to 
spend  it  for  his  cause  had  been  a  righ- 
teous sword  to  the  throats  of  the  enemy; 
it  gave  him  a  moral  power  that  so  many 
found  irresistible.  To  spend  it  (wasn't  it 
wasting  it,  really?)  on  a  disappointment 
of  the  heart,  like  a  lovesick  swain,  was 
an  ending  that  didn't  fit. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  so  many  who  be- 
lieved in  Snyder  would  arrange  their 
own  endings,  would  have  it  that  Snyder 
really  died  for  his 
cause.  Snyder's  men- 
tor and  friend  Phil 
Berrigan,  for  one, 
would  equate  Sny- 
der's suicide  with  that 
of  Roger  LaPorte,  the 
twenty-one-year-old 
seminarian  who  in 
1965  immolated  him- 
self on  the  steps  of  the 
U.N.  building  to  pro- 
test the  Vietnam  War. 

But  the  full  story 
of  Snyder's  death, 
which  Fennelly 
couldn't  tell,  would 
have  made  all  the 
pieces  fit.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  passion 
poisoned  by  abuse 
and  betrayal,  of  a 
private,  violent  rage, 
of  tragic  miscommu- 
nication  and  an  ob- 
session that  slipped 
to  the  edge  of  mad- 
ness, ending  in  a  fi- 
nal gesture  of  cruel  and  lasting  revenge. 

It  is  a  love  story. 

Tn  her  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  CCNV  shelter  (the  abandoned 
college  building  that  Snyder 
wrested  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment), Carol  Fennelly  seems  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  nesting  instinct. 
The  room's  institutional  chill  is  warmed 
by  plants  and  pictures,  and  on  the  VCR 
at  the  foot  of  her  bed  sits  a  Jane  Fonda 
workout  tape,  testament  to  a  ceaseless 
weight  alert.  At  forty-one,  she  is  an  at- 
tractive woman,  with  deep-blue  eyes, 
tight  wavy  hair,  and  features  that  resem- 
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ble  the  Kennedys',  Fitzgerald  strain. 
She  has  an  easy  laugh  and  a  ready  smile 
that  produces  twin  dimples  on  either 
side  of  slightly  bucked  teeth,  and  in  this 
room,  with  its  stuffed  animals  bunched 
neatly  on  the  pillow  and  the  nightgowns 
hanging  on  the  door,  Fennelly  takes  on 
a  sweetly  girlish  aspect — somebody's 
divorced  mom,  going  back  to  school. 

But  there  are  hints  of  the  darker  side 
of  her  life,  a  slightly  spooky  side  that  is 


Radical  with  a  Rolodex:  Carol  Fennelly  in  her  room  at  the  CCNV  shelter 
a  dedicated  organizer,  her  first  cause  was  Mitch. 


always  very  close.  You  see  it  when  she 
offhandedly  says  that  this  is  the  suite  of 
rooms  she  shared  with  Mitch,  that 
through  the  open  door,  just  three  feet 
away,  is  the  spot  where  he  hung  himself. 
You  see  it  in  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  bright  smile  becomes  a  tcary  pause, 
and  you  see  it  on  the  nightstand  next  to 
her  pillow,  which  holds  a  wooden  urn 
containing  the  ashes  of  Mitch  Snyder. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  she  says  of 
her  life  with  Mitch,  "Changing  the 
world  is  addictive,  and  we  became  ad- 
dicted to  it.  I  became  addicted  to  Mitch, 
and  Mitch  became  addicted  to  me." 
And  you  believe  her. 

Photograph  by  JAMES  HAMILTON 


For  Fennelly,  at  least,  it  was  addic- 
tion at  first  sight,  which  happened  on  a 
rainy  winter  day  thirteen  years  ago.  "I 
met  Mitch  Snyder  on  January  7,  1977, 
on  a  picket  line  in  front  of  the  District 
building,"  she  says,  as  if  sounding  a 
liturgy.  "It  was  cold  and  raining,  and 
he  was  wearing  Levi's,  a  black  turtle- 
neck,  and  a  burgundy  jacket."  Fennelly 
was  twenty-seven,  a  decade  away  from 
her  Southern  California  girlhood  in  a 
working-class  Mor- 
mon home.  After 
high  school,  she  had 
yielded  completely 
to  the  rebellious 
urges  of  the  sixties, 
joining  a  commune 
in  Pismo  Beach, 
working  in  a  head 
shop,  and  having 
two  babies.  She  and 
her  "old  man"  brief- 
ly tried  marriage, 
and  moved  to  an 
Oakland  suburb, 
where,  in  1975,  in 
fairly  quick  order, 
she  lost  the  husband 
and  found  God.  A 
voice  came  to  her 
while  she  was  fold- 
ing clothes,  telling 
her  that  "special 
work"  awaited  her 
and  her  children,  and 
when  a  new  romance 
led  her  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  she  start- 
ed a  day-care  center  and  associated 
herself  with  the  left-wing  evangelical 
Christian  group  Sojourners. 

It  happened  that  the  Sojourners  were 
working  together  with  a  local  radical 
Christian  group,  the  Community  for 
Creative  Non-Violcnce,  on  a  project  to 
pressure  the  federal  government  to  turn 
over  an  abandoned  house  it  owned  on 
Fairmont  Street  for  use  as  a  shelter  for 
the  poor.  And  alter  a  day  of  picketing. 
Carol  caught  a  ride  to  a  house  where 
Snyder  was  handing  out  leaflets .  and  he 
came  up  to  the  car.  peered  into  the  win- 
dow, "and  that  was  it."  she  says. 
"I  was  so.  .  .what  was  the  word  they 


Berrigan/'TheyVe  all  turning  against  me." 


used  in  The  Godfather?  Thunderstruck? 
I  was  speechless.  I  couldn't  talk.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  points  of  my  life  when  I 
was  ever  speechless."  Then,  a  couple 
of  days  later,  she  attended  a  community 
party,  where  she  saw  him  again.  "I  just 
couldn't  stop  staring  at  him  all  night. 
And  at  one  point — he  used  to  smoke  in 
those  days — he  went  out  to  the  front 
steps.  He  was  wearing  a  yellow  turtle- 
neck — I  still  have  that  sweater  some- 
place— and  Levi's. 
Tight  Levi's.  And  so 
I  walked  outside, 
just  sort  of  acciden- 
tally, not  meaning  to 
find  him  there,  and  it 
was  just  really  coin- 
cidence. And  I 
thought,  Oh,  God, 
here's  my  chance!  I 
can  talk  to  him.  And 
I  stood  there,  and  I 
couldn't  say  any- 
thing. So  I  asked  him 
for  a  cigarette,  and  I 
didn't  even  smoke.  It 
was  terrible." 

By  that  time,  the 
man  in  the  tight  jeans 
was  a  legend  just 
bursting  to  unfold. 
Snyder  was  six  years 
older  than  Carol,  but 
in  those  short  years 
he'd  lived  a  whole 
separate  life,  one 
that  would  haunt 
him  forever  and 
compel  him  to  his  mission  to  change 
the  world. 

itchell  D.  Snyder  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  on  August  14, 
1943,  into  a  family  that 
might  be  characterized  by  a 
modern  sociologist  as  dys- 
functional. His  parents  were  Jews,  but 
fervently  atheistic;  his  mother,  Beatrice, 
was  a  warm  and  gentle  woman,  perhaps 
even  a  bit  smothering,  but  his  father,  an 
executive  in'an  electrical-manufacturing 
firm,  was  aloof  and  cold — perhaps  be- 
cause his  own  parents,  though  married, 
had  sent  him  to  an  orphanage  as  a  child. 


When  Mitch  was  nine,  his  father  left 
home  for  another  woman,  and  died  a 
few  years  later.  Suddenly,  Beatrice 
Snyder  was  raising  two  children  on  her 
own;  her  daughter  would  soon  marry 
and  move  out,  but  young  Mitch  was 
devastated  by  his  father's  abandonment. 
"He  never  had  the  father  that  he  need- 
ed, you  understand?"  Beatrice  Snyder 
remembers.  "Up  to  a  point,  a  boy  needs 
his  mother.  And  just  when  he  needs  his 


Mitch  never  "went  Hollywood";  Hollywood  went  Mitch.  Snyder  and 
Martin  Sheen  getting  arrested  in  1988. 


father  most,  at  nine,  that's  when  he  had 
no  father."  Beatrice  went  to  work  as  a 
private  nurse,  rising  at  four  each  morn- 
ing to  prepare  meals  for  Mitch,  getting 
by  on  soup  and  sandwiches  herself 
when  money  was  tight.  "This  was  my 
baby,"  she  says.  "I  adored  that  boy — I 
adored  him,  he  adored  me.  [But]  my 
husband  was  the  strong  one.  See,  I  was 
like  putty  in  Mitch's  hands.  I  spoiled 
him.  I  have  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did." 

While  Beatrice  worked,  Mitchell  pur- 
sued the  dubious  life  of  a  Brooklyn 
greaser,  joining  a  street  gang  called  the 
Flatbush  Tigers,  hanging  out,  busting 
into  parking  meters  just  to  hear  the  jin- 


gle of  the  coins.  He  dropped  out  of 
Erasmus  High  School  when  he  was  fif- 
teen, and  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen 
he'd  been  arrested  more  than  a  dozen 
times.  Thinking  that  a  boy  with  Mitch's 
intellect  might  be  turned  around,  the  au- 
thorities sent  him  to  the  Hawthorne 
School,  a  kind  of  reformatory  for  rich 
kids,  but  he  was  booted  out  after  a  year. 
Back  in  Brooklyn,  he  went  to  work  at 
odd  jobs,  and  even  took  some  classes  at 
night  school,  where 
he  met  a  young  nurs- 
ing student  who 
would  become  his 
first  serious  ro- 
mance. Ellen  Klei- 
man  was  a  shy,  quiet 
girl,  the  daughter  of 
hardworking  Jewish 
immigrants  who'd 
made  a  success  of 
their  lives  in  New 
York.  Hers  was  a 
cloistered  and  simple 
family  life,  very  old- 
world,  a  universe 
apart  from  the  roiling 
conflicts  that  clogged 
the  air  of  the  Snyder 
household.  In  that 
time  of  the  Angry 
Young  Man  and  the 
Rebel  Without  a 
Cause,  Ellen  Klei- 
man  saw  something 
in  the  brooding 
Mitchell  Snyder,  a 
wounded-animal  al- 
lure, that  she  couldn't  resist.  "There 
was  an  aura  of  sadness  around  him." 
she  recalls,  "and  I  think  that's  what 
drew  me  to  him."  And  could  he  talk! 
When  he  wasn't  brooding,  Mitch  could 
make  rhapsodies  out  of  words,  some- 
times speechifying  to  an  audience  of 
Union  Square  derelicts  just  for  the  joy 
of  it.  To  the  everlasting  disappointment 
of  her  parents,  Ellen  married  him. 

He  worked  as  a  vacuum-cleaner  sales- 
man and  at  a  number  of  other  jobs  ( '  'God, 
there  were  so  many,"  Ellen  recalls),  and 
came  near  hitting  bottom  a  few  times, 
but  by  the  time  Mitch  was  twenty-six 
he    had    a    (Continued  on  page   239) 
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low  she  can 
shout  it  from  the  rooftops. 
She's  Donald  Trump's 
one  and  only  squeeze. 
Southern  sundae 
Maria  Maples  survived 
her  bimbo-press  blowout 
like  a  seasoned  pro, 
and  it's  paying  off. 
Odds  are  that  she'll 
become— for  richer  or 
for  poorer— the  next 
Mrs.  Donald  Trump. 
Maria  talks— 
to  MAUREEN  ORTH 


Photographs  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 
Styled  by  MARINA  SCHIANO 


"I'm,  like,  of  the  soil,  of  the 
country,"  says  Maria.  "And  Donald 
represents  everything  some  people 
think  is  materialistic/1  The  material 
things  here  are  a  silver  bathing  suit  by 
Gottex,  chiffon  robe  b>  Fernando 
Sanchez,  shoes  b\  Charles  Jourdan. 
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The  security  man  at 
the  U.S.  Open  was 
in  a  quandary. 
"Maria,"  he  asked 
with  genuine  won- 
der, "how  do  you 
want  me  to  handle 
the  photographers 
and  the  autograph 
kids?"  Had  Madon- 
na herself  sat  down  in 
the  Trump  Organiza- 
tion box,  there  could 
not  have  been  more 
of  a  commotion. 
Right  here  in  the  thick  of  this  heavy, 
seen-it-all.  Barbarians  at  the  Gate 
crowd,  littered  with  tycoons  and  titans 
and  Dustin  Hoffman  and  Tom  Brokaw, 
Georgia's  own  Miss  Maria  Ann  Ma- 
ples, all  blonde  and  leggy,  was  the  main 
courtside  attraction.  "What  a  poser!"  a 
woman  sitting  in  Saul  Steinberg's  box 
two  rows  down  fairly  shouted.  Maria 
didn't  hear.  She  had  her  back  to  the 
court  and  was  starting  to  sign  a  big 
batch  of  eight-by-ten  glossies  of  herself 
in  cutoffs  and  a  hard  hat. 

The  autographing  scene  was  inter- 
rupted briefly  by  a  woman  from  the 
USA  cable-TV  network,  asking  for  a 
live  interview  between  sets.  "Maria, 
you  really  don't  have  to  do  these  things, 
you  know.  You  don't  have  to  do  this 
interview,"  said  Rhona  Graff  nervous- 
ly. Graff  is  one  of  Donald  Trump's  two 
executive  secretaries.  She  had  gotten 
used  to  Maria  calling  the  office  with  her 
special  code  name,  but  now  the  constant 
waving  to  people  in  the  rows  above  and 
the  paparazzi  changing  film  in  the  Paine 
Webber  box  just  below  were  giving 
Graff  an  anxiety  attack. 

The  TV  interview  had  been  suggested 
by  a  visitor  to  the  Trump  box,  Larry 
Russo.  He  had  hidden  Maria  for  a  week 
in  his  Southampton  beach  house  when 
the  news  broke  last  winter  that  Trump's 
much-chronicled  marriage  to  Ivana  was 
breaking  up  after  twelve  years  and  three 
children  and  that  Trump  had  a  twenty- 
six-year-old  model-actress  girlfriend 
whose  name  was  Maria  Maples.  "Now 
he  calls  his  beach  house  'Maria 
Lago,'  '  Maples  whispered  delighted- 
ly. It  was  such  a  cute  joke,  playing  on 
Mar-a-Lago,  the  famous  Palm  Beach 
mansion  where  Donald  and  Ivana  had 
entertained  so  lavishly  and  visibly. 

But  Trump  employees  had  a  right  to 
be  concerned.  Trump's  empire  is  peril- 


ously close  to  ruin,  and  Ivana  is  suing  to 
invalidate  the  revised  prenuptial  con- 
tract she  signed  with  her  husband  on 
Christmas  Eve  of  1987,  giving  her  only 
about  $25  million  in  the  event  of  di- 
vorce. One  of  her  strategies  for  voiding 
the  contract  will  be  to  prove  that  Maria 
was  already  in  the  picture  by  then  in  a 
significant  way.  Maria,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  tired  of  being  under  wraps, 
going  on  secret  dates  in  the  back  of  the. 
limo.  She  had  kept  herself  hidden  for  a 
long  time  (although  less  and  less  so 
since  the  summer  of  '89,  when  Trump 
moved  her  onto  his  luxe  yacht,  the 
Trump  Princess).  But  she  acknowl- 
edged Graff's  dismay.  "Oh,  O.K.,  I 
just  don't  like  to  disappoint  anybody," 
Maria  said  in  her  soft  southern  drawl. 
"I  just  never  know  what  to  do  in  these 
situations.  It's  so  hard  for  me." 

Things  may  become  easier  now 
that  Maria's  true  status  is  be- 
ginning to  be  defined — 
"something  I've  been  praying 
for  for  a  long  time."  She  has 
been  more  than  a  little  an- 
noyed with  the  cynical  view  of 
their  affair  as  just  a  bunch  of  screaming 
headlines  designed  to  amuse  the  masses 
who  stand  in  line  at  the  supermarket. 
Who  do  people  think  she  is,  anyway? 
Donna  Rice? 

Au  contraire.  So  after  months  of 
dodging  the  press,  she  and  Donald  have 
begun  to  venture  out.  They  have  even 
allowed  pictures  of  themselves  to  be 
taken  on  Donald's  turf,  with  Mike  Ty- 
son in  Atlantic  City.  Naturally,  the  re- 
sponse from  the  tabloids  was  lightning- 
quick:  "Now  the  Donald  Will  Squeeze 
His  Peach  in  Public,"  shouted  the  New 
York  Post.  But,  ah,  freedom.  Finally. 
Farewell  and  amen  to  millionaire  blab- 
bermouths seeking  to  impress  her  with 
their  own  special  take  on  Donald's  true 
feelings.  Like  the  real-estate  tycoon 
who  babbled  reassuringly  to  her  as  she 
left  the  tennis  stadium,  "You  know, 
Donald  thinks  the  world  of  you,  he  real- 
ly does.  He  thinks  you're  just  great." 
Maria  melted  him  with  her  big  baby 
blue-greens  cast  shyly  downward,  but 
later  she  said,  "I  hate  it  when  these 
guys  start  talking  to  me  like  that.  Imag- 
ine. I  have  to  stand  there  and  hear  from 
him  that  Donald  thinks  I'm  great.  You 
know  what  I  feel  like  answering?  'No 
shit,  Sherlock!'  " 

Indeed.  The  lady  has  no  doubts  what- 


soever about  her  man's  devotion.  On 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  she 
wears  a  gold  Cartier  braided  band,  a 
present  from  Donald.  "It's  what  gives 
me  my  power,"  she  says.  Just  the  sort 
of  talisman  to  get  her  through  things 
like  the  Going  to  Meet  His  Parents  hur- 
dle. "It  was  just  like  going  over  to  my 
grandparents' — very  solid,  very  re- 
laxed." Maria's  persevering  publicist 
says  that  he  "heard  from  Donald  that 
Donald's  parents  were  very  impressed 
with  Maria."  No  doubt  they  were,  for 
Maria  Maples  projects  intense  southern 
sincerity.  "I  believe  I  have  a  purpose 
and  that  there  is  a  reason  we're  togeth- 
er," she  insists.  "It's  a  good  love,  it's 
not  a  harmful  love.  It's  a  really  good, 
trusting  love."  No  wonder  her  moth- 
er, her  agent,  and  her  best  friend  in 
New  York,  not  to  mention  Maria  her- 
self, all  believe  that  she  will  become 
the  next  Mrs.  Donald  Trump. 

"When  you  marry  Donald,  will  you 
keep  your  own  name  or  be  known  as 
Maria  Trump?" 

"That  could  become  a  bit  of  a  point 
of  argumentation,"  Maria  says.  "But, 
you  know,  I  always  promised  my  daddy 
I'd  keep  my  name.  Because  I'm  an  only 
child  and  he  never  had  a  son.  I  said, 
Daddy,  don't  you  worry,  so  I  don't 
know,  maybe  Maria  Maples  Trump." 

Can't  help  it.  The  girl  can't  help 
it.  She's  got  a  lot  of  what  they 
call  the  most.  Getting  to  know 
Maria  Maples  is  akin  to  press- 
ing your  thumb  on  an  aerosol 
can  and  watching  mountains  of 
Reddi  Wip  flow  out.  Always 
there  is  the  charming  chatter,  the  win- 
some eagerness  to  please — the  legacy  of 
growing  up  Barbie-doll-perfect  in  the 
Magnolia  Belt,  the  adored  little  princess 
of  parents  with  unrealized  dreams. 

Maria  Maples  represents  one  of  those 
curious  intersections  in  the  psyche  of 
the  Deep  South  where  the  Bible  and 
beauty  pageants  run  headlong  into  hor- 
mones. When  Maria  was  just  sixteen, 
for  example,  she  and  her  mother  were 
approached  by  Playboy  to  pose  nude  in 
a  mother-daughter  spread.  Maria,  who 
read  the  Good  Book  every  night  before 
she  went  to  bed  in  tiny  Dalton,  Georgia, 
would  have  none  of  it.  Besides,  she 
wasn't  old  enough.  "The  Playboy  peo 
pie  were  very  depressed  because  I  was 
too  young."  But  Daddy,  Stan  Maples,  ,i 
small-time  subdivide!,  a  deacon  in  the 
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:  Baptist  Church  with  a  golden  tenor,  and 
a  regionally  famous  Elvis  imitator  to 
1  boot,  felt  otherwise,  even  though  he  and 
Maria's  mama  were  getting  divorced  at 
the  time.  "It  was  a  tough  period  and  my 
dad  was  saying  just  go  for  it,  what  the 
heck ,  but  even  then  I  knew  that  wasn '  t  the 
way  I  wanted  to  be  represented.  I  wanted 
to  be  respected,  number  one." 

Instead,  tomboy  Maria,  who  earned 
trophies  for  everything  from  basketball  to 
swimming  to  playing  the  clarinet,  decid- 
ed to  enter  the  Miss  Georgia  Teen  con- 
test. Unfortunately,  she  was  first  runner- 
up  to  "a  dogger  with  the  most- voluntary- 
service  award."  But  recently  she's  been 
getting  a  lot  more .  .  .  well,  if  not  exactly 
respect,  certainly  attention.  The  National 
Enquirer  went  so  far  as  to  take  out  an  ad 
in  the  local  Dalton  paper  offering  cash 
and  confidentiality  for  any  Maria  info 
whatsoever,  and  reporters  even  ap- 
proached her  grandfather  on  his  tractor  in 
a  soybean  field  in  nowheresville,  Co- 
hutta,  Georgia. 

Maria's  daddy  has  responded  to  the 
hoopla  the  way  any  self-respecting  un- 
recorded golden  tenor  in  his  situation 
would:  he's  written  a  country  song 
about  what  happened  to  Maria  and  the 
family,  called  "Look  at  Us  Now." 
Moreover,  father  and  daughter  have 
gone  to  Nashville  to  work  on  the  tune. 
Maria  says  she  prays  a  lot  for  guidance  as 
she  contemplates  the  dilemma  of  the 
Baptist  who  gets  bimbo  press.  "A  psy- 
chic told  me  I'm  just  a  little  girl  inside  this 
grown-up  body.  That's  what  makes  me 
feel  uncomfortable — I  forget  I  have  this 
body.  I'm  just  a  little  girl." 

So  getting  involved  with  Donald 
Trump,  a  man  she  calls  "a  genius, 
adorable,  with  a  little-boy  quality — I 
mean,  he  knows  when  he's  being  too 
cute  and  he  laughs  at  himself  about  it," 
is  sort  of  a  case  of  puppy  love. 

o  me,  Maria's  visibility  is  an 
asset  at  this  point,  but  it's  not 
something  that  guarantees  her 
success,"  explains  Chuck 
Jones,  Maria  Maples 's  person- 
al publicist  and  confidant  of 
several  years,  who  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Bill  Murray  if 
Murray  were  playing  a  press  agent. 
Jones  has  been  Maria's  general  in  the 
War  of  the  Trumps  and  is  also  in  charge 
of  promoting  the  professional  side  of 
her  life.  "Right  now  I'd  say  we're  con- 
sidering three  or  four  major  things  for 


Maria  does  Ivana 

in  a  silk-taffeta  dress  by 

Donna  Karan  and 

shoes  by  Susan  Bennis 

Warren  Edwards. 


vana 

wants  a  billion]' 

complains  Maria. 

"But  we  just  don't 

have  it!1 


Maria  in  TV,  broadcasting,  and  movies. 
If  they  break,  I'll  call  you  right  away." 
A  vision  in  full  taupe,  Jones  sports  a 
gold  bracelet  and  matching  ring  "cop- 
ied from  a  little-known  Egyptian  prince 
I've  long  admired  whose  name  I  forget 
at  the  moment,"  and  is  the  sort  of  ob- 
server of  the  scene  for  whom  the  obvi- 
ous can  never  be  too  subtle.  From  his 
cramped  office  on  Seventh  Avenue,  he 
also  represents  Lionel  Hampton,  claims 


to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
George  Bush  for  many  years,  and  even 
knew  Donald  Trump  before  Maria  did, 
"in  political  circles,  because  he's  a  big 
Republican."  (He  is  also  paid  by 
Trump  to  rep  the  yet-to-be-built  Trump 
City  on  Manhattan's  West  Side.) 

"The  media  has  portrayed  Maria  as  a 
disorganized  shapely  bimbo,  and  that  is 
not  what  she  is,"  Jones  says  emphati- 
cally. On  his  wall  are  old  photos  of 
three  other  show-business  acts  with  noted 
amounts  of  hair  he  has  had  contact  with: 
Farrah  Fawcett,  Mo.gan  Fairchild,  and 
Lassie.  Because  no  human  being  could 
possibly  file  all  the  Maria  clips  that  have 
poured  in  from  all  over  the  world  in  the 
last  few  months,  Chuck  Jones  keeps  his 
stash  in  the  office  bathroom,  where  the 
bathtub  is  filled  to  the  top  with  Maria 
stories,  dozens  upon  dozens  of  National 
Enquirers  and  Stars  and  every  major  and 
not-so-major  newspaper  and  magazine  in 
the  country  and  around  the  world  featur- 
ing Maria  and  Donald  and  Ivana. 
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Chuck  Jones  divides  his  life  from 
February  1 1 — "the  first  Liz  Smith  col- 
umn" which  had  the  scoop  of  the 
Trumps'  breakup — to  "the  Diane  Saw- 
yer interview"  on  ABC  on  April  19, 
when  Maria  finally  emerged  from  hid- 
ing in  a  red  wig  with  a  false  name,  the 
previous  three  and  a  half  weeks  having 
been  spent  with  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
in  Guatemala,  where  she  dared  not  reveal 
her  true  identity.  (They  subscribe  to 
Newsweek  and  figured  it  out  anyway.) 

During  those  halcyon  days  Chuck 
Jones's  phone  bill  skyrocketed  from 
eighty  dollars  a  month  to  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month.  "I'd  walk  into  my  of- 
fice at  9:30  A.M.  and  my  answering  ma- 
chine would  be  all  filled  up.  Photo 
desks  had  the  Maria  watch.  Assignment 
desks  had  teams  of  photographers  all 
over  town.  I  was  wired.  I  served  in 
Vietnam — as  a  combat  correspondent. 
This  was  like  a  war,  too — like  being  in 
combat  again."  A  tabloid  team  tried  to 
pose  as  a  cleaning  crew  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  his  office  at  a  time  they  thought 
he  might  be  at  lunch.  Talk  about  pres- 
sure. "My  voice  was  gone.  I  lost  cli- 
ents. I  could  have  been  on  Geraldo,  on 
Sally  Jessy.  But  I  wouldn't  let  anything 
happen  to  her.  Her  friendship  is  the  big- 
gest present  I  have." 

Chuck  Jones  has  been  protecting 
Maria  almost  since  she  first  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1985  and  walked  into  his 
office  with  her  mother.  "Let  me  put  it 
to  you  this  way.  She  needed  someone 
she  could  talk  to,  because  if  Maria 
meets  some  guy  on  the  street  who 
claims  he's  a  producer,  who's  she 
gonna  call?  Not  the  ghostbusters!" 

n  the  annals  of  celebrity  reporting 
there  has  never  been  a  story  like 
this,"  says  Liz  Smith.  She  thinks 
that  the  Trump  breakup  and  Maria 
Maples  story  "was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  I  ever  witnessed 
next  to  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Rich- 
ard Burton.  .  .  .  Events  steamrolled  out 
of  everybody's  control."  Events  were 
helped  along  by  two  of  the  three  princi- 
pals involved,  long  used  to  fighting, 
who  "got  into  responding  to  every  little 
thing  and  then  thinking.  This  is  it,  I'll 
say  this  and  then  it'll  be  over,  I'll  have 
the  last  word."  It  never  was  and  the 
story  continued  to  run  and  run  and  run. 
"Remember,  this  was  a  couple  who 
lived  in  print,  who  created  themselves 
through  publicity." 


Poor  Maria.  Out  of- nowhere  more 
visible  than  a  Delta  Air  Lines  billboard 
she  posed  for  years  ago,  a  few  seconds 
in  a  Stephen  King  movie  where  she  was 
crushed  by  watermelons,  and  a  brief  ap- 
pearance on  Dallas,  she  was  suddenly 
caught  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  gos- 
sip story  of  the  year,  right  between  the 
attacking  husband  and  wife.  "Donald 
overrode  the  P.R.  people,"  says  Liz 
Smith,  who  has  an  antagonistic  relation- 
ship with  Trump.  "He  wouldn't  take 
any  advice  and  he  wouldn't  shut  up." 
Chuck  Jones's  strategy  was  to  have 
Maria  run  away  from  the  media  fire 
storm  and  hope  it  would  all  blow  over. 
Was  he  ever  wrong.  Once  she  was  dis- 
covered to  be  Trump's  girlfriend,  Mar- 
la's  absence  from  the  scene  only  titil- 
lated more.  She  landed  on  the  cover  of 
People  plus  every  tabloid  imaginable. 
"Trump  Mistress  Close  to  Suicide" 
and  "Secret  Hotel  Romps  of  Donald 
&  Maria" — that  sort  of  thing. 

Maria  had  never  met  Larry  Russo, 
but  Trump  knew  him  and  that  his  beach 
house  was  empty.  So  for  her  first  week 
on  the  front  pages  Maria  hid  out  in 
Southampton.  Then  one  Sunday,  recalls 
her  friend  Janie  Elder,  who  was  visiting 
her  there,  "she  said,  'You  know,  I  feel 
funny  about  this  place' — she  would  al- 
ways trust  her  instincts.  We  left  and  the 
next  day  the  Southampton  police  and  a 
bunch  of  photographers  showed  up." 
Then  it  was  off  to  Trump  friends  Jack 
and  Caroline  Davis's  place  near  Atlan- 
tic City,  where  Trump  provided  body- 
guards. (Davis  has  since  become 
president  of  Trump's  Taj  Majal  casino.) 
During  her  two-month  exile,  Maria 
would  usually  wear  a  red  wig,  a  straw 
hat,  and  assume  the  redheaded  Janie's 
name.  "We  had  to  drive  her  into  the 
garage  of  our  building  and  sneak  her  up 
the  service  elevator,"  says  Elder.  "I 
watched  her  lose  ten  pounds  from  the 
stress.  She  never  knew  where  the  next 
hit  was  coming  from.  She  was  never 
bitter,  though.  All  she'd  say  was  T 
guess  they  have  their  reasons.' 

Right  and  left,  people  were  telling 
their  stories  and  selling  their  pictures  of 
Maria  Maples.  Her  high-school  and  col- 
lege sweetheart  sold  out  to  the  National 
Enquirer  for  a  reported  $1  1 ,000.  (Both 
of  her  parents  are  suing  the  tabloid  for 
two  different  stories.)  Camera  crews 
and  photographers  descended  on  her 
family.  "I  was  being  followed  and 
spied  on,"  (Continued  on  page  232) 
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"I  want  to  he  strong 
for  Donald,  especially 
when  the  whole  «orld 
is  willing  to  hash 
him.'*  says  Maria. 
Sequin-and-crvstal- 
rhinestone  dress  h\ 
Boh  Maekie: 
shoes  h\  Susan  Bennis 
Warren  Kdwards. 
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variations  on  the  theme  - 
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In  the  new  movie 

Reversal  of  Fortune, 

Jeremy  Irons  plays 

Claus  von  Bulow,  the 

mysterious  boulevardier 

accused  of  injecting  his 

heiress  wife,  Sunny  with 

a  near-fatal  dose  of  insulin. 

JOHN  RICHARDSON     [ 

compares  the  real  with 

the  celluloid  Claus. 

And  HELMUT  NEWTON 

re-creates  his  infamous 

V  K  portrait  of  von  Bulow 

in  black  leather  ^! 


Jeremy  Irons  was  not 
an  obvious  choice 
to  piay  the  urbane  and 
physically  imposing 
Claus.  But  he  decided 
that  the  trick  was 
'Mo  tough  it  out  and 
give  nothing  away." 
Inset:  The  August  1985 
Vanity  Fair  article 
with  photos  of 
von  Biiiow  and 
Andrea  Reynolds. 
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ilobody  could  play  such  a  character,  Irons  protested, 
without  coming  across  as  a  ham. 


JM^ 


Jeremy  Irons  doing 

his  imitation  of 

Claus  von  Btilow 

doing  his  imitation  of 

Queen  Victoria. 

Opposite:  The  real 

thing,  in  Vanity  Fair, 

August  1985. 

All  photographed  by 

Helmut  Newton. 


t  the  onset  of  the  von  Bulow  affair, 
I  attended  a  dinner  given  by  the  late 
Slim  Keith.  It  was  in  honor  of  Billy 
Wilder.  The  conversation,  as  con- 
versations did  in  those  days,  fo- 
cused on  Claus  von  Billow's  trial — 
the  most  notorious  society  scandal 
of  the  decade — for  allegedly  at- 
tempting to  murder  his  enormously 
rich  wife,  Sunny,  with  injections  of 
insulin.  "A  film  is  bound  to  be 
made,"  Slim  said.  "Let's  come  up  with  a  cast."  Grace  Kel- 
ly, we  all  agreed,  would 
have  to  be  enticed  out  of 
royal  retirement  to  play  this 
former  princess  (Sunny's 
first  husband  had  been 
Prince  "Alfie"  von  Auers- 
perg).  The  key  figure  of 
Richard  Kuh,  a  former  dis- 
trict attorney  turned  sleuth, 
who  had  been  paid  by 
Sunny's  family  to  hound 
Claus  (just  as  he  had 
hounded  Lenny  Bruce), 
was  also  easy  to  cast:  any 
Rottweiler  would  do. 
Sunny's  lugubrious  Ger- 
man maid,  Maria  Schrall- 
hammer  (known  in  the 
family  as  "Schrilly"),  who 
had  likewise  done  her  best 
to  bring  Claus  to  justice, 
was  more  of  a  problem  un- 
til one  of  us  recalled  Lotte 
Lenya's  performance  in  the 
James  Bond  movie  From 
Russia  with  Love — the  em- 
bodiment of  dingy  Mittel- 
europa  menace.  But  Claus: 
who  could  play  the  dashing 
Danish  playboy?  Someone 
suggested  Klaus  Maria 
Brandauer,  or  the  excellent 
Dutch  actor  Rutger  Hauer. 
Someone  else  said  Maximil- 
ian Schell,  but  Wilder 
would  not  hear  of  it:  "Maximilian  Schell  plays  the  maid." 

Jeremy  Irons,  whom  the  French-based  German  director 
Barbet  Schroeder  has  cast  as  Claus  in  Reversal  of  Fortune, 
his  mesmerizing  movie  about  the  case,  was  not  a  name  that 
would  have  occurred  to  any  of  us.  He  was  surely  too  young 
and  slender  and  callow,  too  deferential,  to  impersonate 
someone  as  overwhelmingly  urbane,  let  alone  as  physically 
imposing  and.  bald,  as  Claus.  When  this  laid-back,  youthful- 
ly handsome  actor  came  to  pump  me  for  pointers  on  playing 
my  old  friend,  I  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Irons 
would  not  fit  into  the  exquisite  shoes  that  the  incomparable 
Mr.  Cleverly  made  for  Claus,  or  those  smart  shirts  from 


Bajttistoni  that  never  crease  because  they  button  between 
the  legs. 

But  I  was  wrong.  Irons  has  caught  not  just  Claus's  dandy- 
ism, but  also  his  mystery.  Mystery,  Irons  and  I  had  agreed, 
was  the  key  to  playing  Claus.  It  was  the  reason  many  of  us  in 
postwar  London  had  taken  a  shine  to  this  bright  young  law 
student  who  was  so  much  more  worldly-wise  than  the  rest  of 
us.  Over  the  years,  I  watched  Claus  deepen  the  mystery, 
never  entirely  denying  the  sensational  stories  that  circulated 
about  him,  never  entirely  exorcising  the  demonic  image  that, 
intentionally  or  not,  he  cultivated.  The  sulfurous  cloud  that 
he  generated  around  himself — and  sometimes  around  Paul 

Getty,  his  Scrooge  of  a 
boss — was  his  stock-in- 
trade,  his  magician's  cloak. 
And  then  there  were  his 
glamorous  Parisian  af- 
fairs— the  beautiful  wife  of 
an  evil  collaborator,  the 
French  mistress  he  shared 
with  an  English  duke — and 
his  little  quirks.  Then  as 
now,  he  hardly  ever  wrote 
by  hand,  not  even  post- 
cards; these  were  typed. 
Was  he  afraid  of  giving 
himself  away? 

Besides  being  an  enig- 
ma, Claus  had  been  a  stim- 
ulating companion  once  he 
had  been  steered  away  from 
the  Almanack  de  Got  ha. 
His  training  as  a  barrister 
had  endowed  him  with  a 
sharp,  disputatious  mind; 
he  was  also  well  read,  well 
versed  in  classical  music, 
eighteenth-century  art  and 
decoration,  and  the  niceties 
of  international  tittle-tattle. 
It  was  fun,  moreover,  being 
around  someone  who 
prides  himself — too  much 
for  his  own  good,  as  things 
turned  out — on  being  a 
high-flying  gambler  in  the 
game  of  life. 
Before  he  turned  twenty,  Claus  war  already  wearing  a 
mask,  I  told  Irons.  Some  psychic  twist  or  deficiency,  some 
moral  leak,  had  evidently  needed  plastering  over.  Why  else 
contrive  such  a  baroque  persona — a  combination  of  dandy, 
nobleman,  financier,  epicure,  playboy,  and,  yes,  raconteur? 
(French  for  bore,  as  the  late  Kitty  Miller  used  to  say.)  A 
persona  that  was  not  so  much  too  good  as  too  grand  to  be  true: 
what  stuffy  English  people  call  "bogus,"  and  what  I  regarded 
as  romantic  role-playing.  In  due  course  the  grand  manner 
became  second  nature.  Claus  no  longer  seemed  to  know  where 
artifice  began  or  left  off. 

Nobody  could   play   such   a  (Continued  on  page  218) 
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Finally  the  contemporary  German  master 

Sigmar  Polke  is  getting  a  U.S.  retrospective. 

The  eccentric  and  brilliant  painter  has  always  shunned 

the  Sturm  und  Drang  of  the  art  world— he's  never 

even  had  a  dealer— but  here  he  grants  a  rare  audience  to 

GABRIELLA  DE  FERRARI  at  his  Cologne  studio 


Americans  have  always  responded  slowly 
to  contemporary  European  artists,  but  in 
Sigmar  Police's  case  the  delay  is  partially 
his  own  doing:  he  is  notoriously  elusive 
and  evasive,  even  compared  with  other 
elusive  and  evasive  artists,  such  as 
Polke's  fellow  German  Anselm  Kiefer 
and  the  priestly  American  Jasper  Johns. 
Polke's  cryptic  art  is  as  complicated  as  his 
own  carefully  calculated  persona;  for  in- 
stance, he  enjoys  recounting  how  he  was 
once  introduced  at  a  museum  gathering  as 
Paul  Klee.  Polke  might  simply  be  amused  by  the  similarity  in 
the  sound  of  his  and  the  Swiss  artist's  names,  but  the  story 
could  also  be  Polke's  oblique  way  of  telling  us  that  he  agrees 
with  those  who  say  that  he  and  Klee  share  a  sensibility  and 
historical  position.  How  Polke  wants  the  vignette  to  be  inter- 
preted is  left  up  for  grabs.  The  same  can  be  said  of  his  enigmatic 
canvases.  As  Michael  Brenson,  art  critic  for  The  New  York 
Times,  recently  said,  "In  the  work  of  Sigmar  Polke,  there  is  a 
touch  of  a  mad  scientist,  a  touch  of  a  malignant  god,  a  touch  of 
the  Wizard  of  Oz,  and  a  touch  of  a  monk  in  prayer.  No  postwar 
work  has  a  laugh  that  is  more  derisive  and  reassuring." 

Polke's  iconoclastic  art,  first  exhibited  in  1963,  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  international  art  community  as  one  of 
the  most  influential  bodies  of  work  extant.  Important  and 
widely  discussed  Polke  exhibitions  have  been  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, but  his  first  American  museum  show  is  only  now  open- 


ing at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  The 
retrospective,  organized  by  curator  John  Caldwell,  will  trav- 
el to  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Washington.  Although  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  wanted  to  mount  the  show, 
Polke,  in  a  typically  individualistic  move,  chose  instead  to  give 
it  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

Polke  lives  in  Cologne,  as  bleak  a  city  as  can  be  found 
in  the  Federal  Republic,  a  sort  of  1950s  city  planner's 
nightmare.  Perhaps  because  of  a  need  to  compensate 
for  its  ugliness,  perhaps  because  of  its  liberal  pre-war 
traditions,  the  city  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant centers  for  contemporary  art  in  Europe.  Here,  art,  the 
life  of  art,  and  the  gossip  of  art  are  the  stuff  of  daily  life. 
There  are  more  galleries  per  square  foot  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  world. 

When  Polke  emerged  in  the  sixties,  he  was  part  of  a  band  of 
young  German  painters  (many  of  whom  were  disciples  of 
Joseph  Beuys's)  that  included  the  now  successful  Kiefer, 
Georg  Baselitz,  Jorg  Immendorf,  Markus  Lupertz,  A.  R. 
Penck,  and  Gerhard  Richter.  Friendships  among  artists  in 
Cologne  are  legendary  for  the  intensity  with  which  they  arc 
made  and  broken;  Polke  and  Richter  were  once  so  close  that 
they  collaborated  on  exhibitions  and  posed  for  a  photograph 
in  bed  together.  Now  they  do  not  speak  to  each  other,  and  the 
reason  for  the  falling-out  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation. 

Polke  was  very  much  a  part  of  (Continued  on  pn^c  250) 
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The  alchemic- 
artist  in  his 
studio  in  Cologne. 
Opposite:  Polke's 
Hochsitz  mit  Gdnse 
•—  ( Watchlower  with 


Geese),  1987-88, 

painted  with  resin. 

and  acrylic  on 

""Scavenged  fabrics. 


The 

Shock 
of  the 
Hughes 


Robert  Hughes  is  the  most  controversial  art  critic 

in  America— and  the  best.  With  inspired  scholarship  and 

exuberant  Down  Under  wit,  he's  educated  a 

generation  of  Americans  to  the  subtleties  of  Manet, 

Morandi,  and  Marden,  while  slashing  through  the 

inflated  reputations  of  the  art-market  boom. 

This  month  he  has  two  new  books  out.  MARTIN  FILLER  reports 


Photographs  by  BRIGITTE  LACOMBE 


Hughes,  who  has  been 

Time's  art  critic  for 

twenty  years,  is  very 

effective  at  getting 

under  art-world  skins. 


"I  certainly  don't  think  one  should  pull  one's 
punches  when  confronted  with  manifest  crap. 


have  a  reputation  for  being  a  spoiler  and  too  harsh 
on  artists,"  Robert  Hughes  admits  with  just  a  hint 
of  pleasure  as  he  leans  back  on  one  of  the  mas- 
sive Victorian-style  sofas  that  dominate  the  living 
room  of  his  expansive  country  house  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  from  Manhattan's  galleries  and  muse- 
ums. "I  don't  know  that  it's  altogether  deserved, 
but  I  certainly  don't  think  one  should  pull  one's 
punches  when  confronted  with  manifest  crap" — 
which  he  does  not. 
In  the  early  1970s,  not  long  after  he  had  immigrated  to 
America  from  Australia  via  London  and  become  the  art  critic 
of  Time,  Hughes  was  photographed  for  the  magazine  sitting 
astride  a  Honda  CB750  motorcycle,  his  stringy  hair  hanging 
down  below  the  collar  of  a  black  leather  biker's  jacket  stud- 
ded with  steel  rivets:  a  tough  loner  from  the  outback.  The 
pose  was  prophetic,  as  many  in  the  art  world  soon  learned  to 
their  chagrin.  During  that  heady  period  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties  when  art  shifted  into  overdrive,  careers  were  zoom- 
ing from  zero  to  sixty  in  six  seconds,  or  so  it  sometimes 
seemed.  The  atmosphere  was  giddy,  the  velocity  exhilarat- 
ing, the  financial  stakes  high,  the  dangers  for  the  most  part 
ignored,  although  not  by  Robert  Hughes. 

Fearing  nothing  and  sometimes  seeming  to  like  less,  Hughes 
offended  scores  of  art-establishment  apparatchiks  with  his 
scathing  reviews  of  the  new  generation's  most  highly  touted 
stars.  By  1980,  his  biker  pose  having  been  superseded  by 
conservative  clothing  and  a  decent  haircut,  he  had  become 
America's  most  credible  popular  art  critic,  and  his  pointed 
opinions  on  who  was  a  charlatan  and  who  was  the  real  thing 
could  have  devastating  effects  on  an  artist's  upward  climb. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  dozens  of  New  York  art 
dealers  who  wait  apprehensively  for  his  pronouncements, 
although  he  himself  downplays  his  influence.  "Obviously, 
it's  not  within  the  power  of  the  critic  anymore  to  create 
reputations  overnight,  or,  still  less,  to  destroy  them,"  he 
insists.  "If  I  could  shoot  a  reputation  down  in  flames,  Andy 
Warhol  would  have  been  dead  on  the  floor  long  before  he 
actually  died.  What  one  can  do  is  more  like  putting  a  bolt  on 
the  railroad  tracks.  It  may  not  derail  the  train,  but  it  might 
give  the  passengers  a  jolt  as  they  go  over  it." 

Many  dealers  are  privately  outspoken  in  their  contempt  for 
Hughes  and  his  likes  and  dislikes,  but  none  will  speak  on  the 
record  against  him.  He  has  been  famously  merciless  in  his 
baiting  of  that  big  bear  of  the  broken  plates,  Julian  Schnabel, 
but  Schnabel's  dealer,  Arnold  Glimcher  of  the  Pace  Gallery, 
refuses  to  comment.  Mary  Boone,  target  of  more  than  one  ad 
feminam  attack  by  Hughes,  minces  her  words  carefully  and 
also  will  not  challenge  the  man  who  loathes  the  work  of  her 
artist  David  Salle,  but  who  rather  likes  that  of  another  of  her 
painters,  Eric  Fischl. 
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They  all  have  their  pet  theories  as  to  what  makes  Hughes 
tick.  One  New  York  dealer  put  it  this  way:  "Have  you  noticed 
that  the  only  artists  Bob  Hughes  likes  are  women  and  failed 
men?  Think  about  it.  If  a  man  gets  too  big,  Bob  gets  threatened 
by  him.  Whatever  you  might  think  of  Andy  or  Julian,  there's 
no  question  that  they're  major.  And  he  can't  handle  that." 

That  scenario  would  be  news  to  Jenny  Holzer,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative at  the  1990  Venice  Biennale  and  a  recent  subject  of 
Hughes's  critical  scorn.  And  few  historians  of  postwar  art 
would  say  that  Lucian  Freud  and  Jasper  Johns  are  either 
failed  or  minor  figures.  But  Hughes  is  very  effective  at  get- 
ting under  the  skins  of  those  who  merchandise  art,  not  least 
because  his  texts  are  so  soundly  argued,  so  solidly  informed, 
so  beautifully  written,  and  so  broadly  circulated. 

About  twenty-five  times  a  year,  a  strange 
phenomenon  occurs  in  the  skies  over  the 
United  States.  There,  in  the  thousands  of 
jets  that  crisscross  the  continent,  row  after 
row  of  gray-suited  businessmen  can  be 
found  engaged  in  a  most  unusual  activity: 
learning  about  art.  Several  hours  into  their 
flights,  having  finished  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  most  of 
Time  magazine,  they  turn  at  last  to  an  article  by  Robert 
Hughes.  The  pieces  are  not  limited  to  high-profile  subjects, 
headline-makers  and  record-price  breakers  like  Van  Gogh 
and  Wyeth,  but  are  often  about  artists  whom  even  the  col- 
lege-educated may  never  have  heard  of — Zurbaran,  Runge, 
Gonzalez,  Wilmarth,  Kitaj.  In  1,200  words  or  less,  Hughes 
manages  to  give  a  vivid  biographical  sketch,  describes  the 
techniques  the  painter  or  sculptor  used  to  bring  his  vision  to  - 
reality,  sums  up  a  lifetime  of  professional  achievement,  and 
places  that  body  of  work  in  historical  perspective  while  pin- 
pointing just  what  makes  it  relevant,  or  irrelevant,  to  us  today. 
It  is  a  formidable  task,  but  the  consistency  and  apparent 
ease  with  which  he  carries  off  those  feats  of  interpretation 
and  concision  have  won  him  a  devoted  following  among 
both  laymen  and  specialists.  Not  since  Lytton  Strachey  has 
the  English  language  had  an  essayist  with  that  particular  gift 
for  encapsulating  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  with  such 
literary  skill  and  intellectual  grace.  Hughes  can  work  just  as 
effectively  on  a  colossal  scale.  His  seven-hundred-page  1987 
best-seller,  The  Fatal  Shore — a  sprawling,  richly  detailed 
study  of  his  native  Australia's  origins  as  an  English  penal 
colony — is  popular  history  at  its  most  commendable.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  three  new  Hughes  books  coming  out. 
Nothing  if  Not  Critical,  a  compendium  of  nearly  a  hundred 
of  his  articles  on  art  and  artists,  has  just  been  published  by 
Knopf.  This  month  Thames  and  Hudson  is  publishing  his 
monograph  on  the  contemporary  British  painter  Prank  Auci 
bach.    The    paperback    edition    (Continued  on   page   222) 
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By  all  accounts,  Ted  Field 
should  be  satisfied.  He's  expecting 
a  child  with  his  third  wife. 
He's  built  a  $500  million  fortune. 
He's  been  a  major  force  in  L.A.'s 
liberal  and  movie-industry  elites, 
a  death-defying  racecar  driver, 
and  now  he's  launching  his  own^ 
refcord  label.  But  the  heir  to 
the  troubled  Chicago  retail 
dynasty  is  still  searching. 
MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 
reports 
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Ted  forced  the  sale 

of  the  family  paper, 
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Marshall  Field 
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the  Chicago 
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In  Beverly  Hills, 

he  fell  under  the 

spell  of  his 

third  wife,  Susie 

(center),  and  of  the 

old  Harold  Lloyd 

estate  (below). 


e's  the  one  with  the  woods- 
man's beard  and  the  strange  left  hand.  The  one  standing 
apart,  with  the  blonde.  The  one  who  looks  so  out  of  place 
here,  sidling  past  the  odd  lot  of  famous  faces  gathered  under 
this  big  white  party  tent  on  a  Beverly  Hills  Sunday  afternoon: 
Senators  John  Glenn  and  Howard  Metzenbaum  beside  Ron  and 
Nancy  Reagan;  Elton  John  and  Ringo  Starr  brushing  by  Paula 
Abdul;  Michael  Eisner  and  Brandon  Tartikoff  asking  auto- 
graphs of  Sandy  Koufax  and  Joe  Namath.  He  nods  as  he  makes 
his  way  through  this  crazy  quilt  of  American  culture,  past  the 
carnival  booths  where  children  throw  balls  through  hoops,  at 
this  weirdly  overblown  benefit  picnic  for  the  fight  against 
pediatric  AIDS  on  the  back  lawn  of  the  most  extravagant  home 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  knows  the  guests  know  he's  their  host.  And 
yet  as  he  passes  he  can 't  help  but  notice  that  few  make  a  point  of 
saying  hello.  It's  not  that  they  don't  like  him.  They  just  don't 
know  him.  They  don't  know  what  the  hell  to  say. 

Think  of  him  as  Jay  Gatsby  crossed  with  Jerry  Garcia. 
Frederick  Woodruff  Field  is  young.  He  is  rich.  He  is  an 
emerging  public  figure  who  remains  painfully  shy.  As  if  he 
is  compensating  for  that  shyness,  everything  you  hear  about 
him  is  big.  Big  house  and  parties.  Big  business.  Big  Holly- 
wood splash.  Even  the  aura  of  mystery  that  swirls  around 
him,  the  legacy,  and  the  rumors  are  big. 

Ted  Field  is  a  man  of  several  lives,  every  one  of  them 
chosen  to  escape  the  life  that  will  always  define  him  first: 
that  of  heir  to  Chicago's  best-known  family  fortune.  His 
older  half-brother,  Marshall  Field  V,  bears  the  full  family 
name,  but  the  two  inherited  equal  control  of  an  empire  built 
over  four  generations  of  hard  work,  misery,  mental  instabil- 
ity, and  untimely  death.  It  was  Ted  who  chose  to  force  the 
dissolution  of  that  empire  in  1983,  resulting  in  the  sale  of  its 
crown  jewel,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  to  Rupert  Murdoch, 
and  in  an  angry  standoff  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
haven't  spoken  since. 

To  Chicago's  social  elite,  Ted  remains  the  brat  who  took 
his  money  and  ran  back  to  a  sybaritic  California  life  of  high- 
speed racecars  and  dabbling  in  films.  In  fact.  Field's  journey 
has  been  an  earnest,  even  desperate  search  for  self,  an  an- 
guished effort  to  shake  the  mantle  of  heir  from  his  shoulders 
and  prove  himself  his  own  man. 

By  the  cold  gauge  of  money,  Field  has  done  better  than 


well.  Joining  in  hostile  takeover  runs  with  his  mentor,  Jim- 
my. Goldsmith,  investing  in  commodities  and  commercial 
real  estate,  he  has  more  than  doubled  his  postdissolution 
stake  of  $260  million,  yielding  him  a  prominent  place  on  the 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  list.  Marshall,  tending  conservative 
investments  and  leading  a  proper  Chicago  life,  has  done  well 
but  not  that  well.  Not  nearly. 

Eight  years  ago,  Ted  Field  started  Interscope  Communica- 
tions, which  has  since  pushed  twenty-two  of  its  scripts 
through  the  studios  onto  the  screen,  extraordinary  for  an  in- 
dependent. Often  drubbed  by  critics,  Interscope  films  have 
shown  a  canny  instinct  for  lowbrow,  commercial  comedy 
(Revenge  of  the  Nerds,  Three  Men  and  a  Baby,  Cocktail). 
Now,  with  Disney  and  a  Japanese-backed  investment  compa- 
ny called  Nomura  Babcock  &  Brown,  Interscope  has  signed 
a  deal  that  makes  Field,  overnight,  one  of  Hollywood's  big- 
gest players,  with  over  half  a  billion  dollars  for  new  films. 

Field  has  lived  well  with  the  same  relentless  drive.  His 
home  is  Green  Acres,  the  old  Harold  Lloyd  estate,  restored 
to  the  grandeur  that  made  it,  on  the  eve  of  the  Depression, 
Hollywood's  most  celebrated  home.  The  big  benefit  par- 
ties— Democratic  fund-raisers,  social-issue  events — that  he 
and  his  wife,  Susie,  have  thrown  here  have  seemed  geared  to 
earn  the  ultimate  grade  of  social  acceptance.  It  was  Field 
who  last  spring  underwrote  a  save-the-rain-forest  party  that 
featured  Bruce  Springsteen,  Sting,  Paul  Simon,  and  Don 
Henley  and  raised  $1.1  million  in  a  town  where  benefits 
raising  one-quarter  that  amount  have  been  cause  for  self- 
congratulation. 

When  does  a  rich  man  know  he's  made  it  on  his  own?  As 
Field  keeps  searching  for  an  answer  that  doesn't  exist,  he 
rips  through  new  businesses,  new  interests,  and,  say  some, 
new  friendships  and  romances  with  the  same  impatience  and 
zeal.  Houses,  according  to  one  embittered  ex-chum,  are  his 
metaphor.  Over  the  last  eight  years,  Ted  has  bought,  reno- 
vated, lived  in,  and  sold  a  dozen  multimillion-dollar  resi- 
dences. "Oh,  he's  definitely  the  biggest  individual  account 
in  the  world,"  enthuses  Paris  Moskopoulos,  the  Beverly 
Hills  real-estate  agent  fortunate  enough  to  have  handled  ev- 
ery one  of  these  transactions.  "He  hasn't  done  it  for  money, 
either,"  Moskopoulos  adds,  though  more  often  than  not  a 
profit  has  been  made.  Why  then? 

Moskopoulos  pauses.  "Restless,"  he  suggests.  "He's 
very  restless." 

Tf  you  spend  any  time  with  Ted  Field,  you'll  hear 
him  talk  about  lap  times — the  time  it  takes  you  to 
go  around  a  track  in  a  high-speed  car.  In  an  eight* 
year  racing  career.  Field  notched  two  record- 
breaking  lap  times.  It  was  the  ultimate  accolade  for 
a  restless  soul.  It  was  also  a  test  of  skill  and  judg- 
ment over  money,  a  way,  as  Field  puts  it,  of  get- 
ting the  monkey  of  inherited  wealth  oft  his  back.  "People 
would  say,  'Oh,  he's  not  a  professional  driver,  he's  just  a 
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rich  kid.'  I'd  just  say,  'Look  at  my  lap  times.'  And  that 
was  enough." 

But  the  lap  times  are  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of 
the  hand — the  hand  damaged  in  a  race  that  defined  Field's 
character  in  a  greater,  more  awful  way  than  Field  ever  in- 
tended. 

"Everybody  thinks  the  accident  was  what  ended  my  rac- 
ing career,"  Field  says,  settling  into  a  big  brown  overstuffed 
chair  in  his  huge  dark-brown  corner  office  on  a  high  floor  of 
Murdock  Plaza,  the  Westwood  office  tower  he  bought  from 
David  Murdock  some  five  years  ago.  "Absolutely  the  oppo- 
site. It  was  in  the  second  race  I  was  ever  in,  at  Riverside." 
As  he  talks,  he  gestures  with  the  mangled  left  hand  that  is 
wrapped,  as  usual,  in  an  Ace  bandage,  from  which  protrudes 
only  an  undamaged  thumb. 

"What  happened  was  my  car's  engine  died,  and  a  tow 
truck  came  to  help.  The  guy  hooked  up  the  towline  to  my  roll 
bar  and  said,  'Here,  hold  this.'  So  I  held  it,  with  the  line 
wrapped  around  my  hand.  He  got  into  his  truck  and 
popped  the  clutch — exactly  what  he  shouldn't  have  done. 
My  formula  racecar  was  yanked  up  and  over,  and  was 
dragged  fifty,  maybe  a  hundred  yards.  My  hand  was 
trapped  between  the  roll  bar  and  the  track.  When  I  was 
pried  apart  from  the  car  and  taken  to  the  hospital,  I  finally 
got  over  my  shock  enough  to  look  at  my  hand.  It  looked 
like  raw  liver  with  pencils  sticking  out.  The  pencils  were 
my  finger  bones." 

Field  unwraps  the  bandage  to  reveal  a  misshapen  stump. 
Where  his  fingers  once  were,  there  are  now  only  short  flaps 
of  flesh. 

In  the  nightmare  that  followed,  Field  was  told  he'd  like- 
ly never  drive  a  passenger  car  again,  let  alone  race.  Within 
a  week  of  the  accident,  he  went  out  to  the  track  and  did  a 
few  laps  to  see  if  he  could  still  do  it.  He  could.  So  he 
resumed  racing,  despite  the  fact  that  for  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  feel  excruciating  pain  in  his  hand,  the  kind  of 
pain,  he  says,  that  you  feel  when  you  hold  your  hand 
directly  over  a  hot  stove.  He  had  to  work  the  gearshift 
with  his  right  hand,  so  that  at  speeds  of  up  to  243  miles 
per  hour  he  had  only  his  left  thumb  with  which  to  hold 
the  wheel.  Yet  he  went  on  to  win  several  big  races,  in- 
cluding a  three-man,  twenty-four-hour  endurance  race  at 
Daytona. 

In  Field's  early  Hollywood  days,  he  took  an  interest  in 
Jerzy  Kosinski's  novel  Passion  Play,  and  though  the  film 
was  never  made,  the  two  men  became  friends;  indeed, 
Kosinski  may  well  be  Field's  best  friend.  Often,  while 
Field  was  still  racing,  Kosinski  would  go  out  to  watch. 
The  sight  of- the  man  with  one  good  hand  racing  fascinated 
the  writer:  "Next  to  the  eyeball,  the  hand  is  the  most  sen- 
sitive part  of  the  body,"  Kosinski  declares,  "and  so  the 
accident  introduced  Ted  to  a  scope  of  pain  that  most  of  us 
never  learn.  It  made  him  philosophical,  though  in  fact  he  is 
perfectly  balanced,  I  think,  between  philosophy  and  reali- 


ty. I  was  dying  each  time  we  went  to  the  races.  I  have 
pictures  when  his  tire  blew  up  at  164  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  car  blew  up,  too.  .  .  .But  Ted  just  walked  away  from 
it.  And  he  was  as  calm,  at  that  moment,  as  at  the  start  of 
the  race." 

To  the  press  at  least,  Ted  Field  has  been  not  only 
calm  but  mute — unwilling  to  grant  an  inter- 
view for  the  last  fifteen  of  his  thirty-eight 
years.  Now  he's  at  a  turning  point,  turning 
straight  up,  and  all  the  good  news  has  gotten 
the  better  of  him. 
"Whatever  else  it  becomes,  Interscope  as  a 
film  company  has  certainly  accomplished  what  I  initially  set 
out  to  do,"  he  says  earnestly.  "So  it's  time  for  me  to  start  a 
new  phase."  Part  of  that  new  phase  is  Interscope  Records. 
"I  like  the  gut-feel  businesses,"  he  says.  "You  can't  choose 
based  on  formula." 

It's  a  bold  bid  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  sale  of  Geffen 
Records — the  last  independent  of  its  era — for  $550  million 
last  spring  to  MCA.  No  fewer  than  eight  start-ups  are  racing 
to  fill  that  void,  but  all  are  spin-offs  of  major  record  compa- 
nies. Field  hopes  his  true  independence — he'll  own  the  com- 
pany himself,  as  he  does  Interscope's  film  and  finance 
arms — will  let  him  move  faster  than  the  competition,  just  as 
David  Geffen  did.  To  run  the  company,  he's  hired  his  mirror 
opposite:  Jimmy  Iovine,  a  Brooklyn-born  street  kid  who  at 
twenty  worked  as  a  recording  engineer  for  John  Lennon  and 
went  on  to  produce,  among  others,  Dire  Straits,  U2,  and  the 
Pretenders.  Iovine  says  he  marvels  at  Field's  moral  consis- 
tency. "I  can  always  tell  when  someone  starts  moving  on 
me— you  know  what  I  mean?  And  here's  Ted,  always  say- 
ing, 'What's  the  right  way  to  do  this?'  The  guy  is  like  a 
steamship."  Geffen  is  also  full  of  respect.  "Ted  has  got  big 
balls,  and  deep  pockets,  and  he's  going  about  it  exactly  the 
right  way." 

Field's  other  news  is  in  the  unlikely  arena  of  world- 
championship  chess.  He  himself  is  a  serious  player:  he's 
beaten  masters,  he's  drawn  with  grand  masters.  Reigning 
grand  champion  Garri  Kasparov  beat  him  easily  enough 
last  year  on  a  visit  to  Green  Acres,  but  calls  Field  one  of 
the  strongest  amateurs  he's  ever  seen.  Still,  Field  says  he 
knows  he  could  never  rank  among  the  top  players  in  the 
world.  So  he's  found  another  way  to  win  at  the  game:  by 
taking  it  professional. 

This  fall,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  sport,  the 
opening  games  of  the  championship  match  between  Kaspa- 
rov and  Anatoly  Karpov  have  been  promoted  as  an  Ameri- 
can-style high-stakes  event  at  New  York's  Hotel 
Macklowe,  with  the  concluding  games  held  in  Lyons, 
France.  Field  will  be  underwriting  the  New  York  games, 
having  fun,  and  hoping  to  make  a  profit.  His  World  Pro- 
fessional Chess  Promotions  Inc.  will  not,  however,  use  his 
name  on  any  program  or  board  roster.   "I  don't  want  a 


the  sale  of  the  family  paper  to  Murdoch. 
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"Ted  has  got  big  balls,  and  deep  pockets  "say); 


title,"   he  declares.    "All   that  counts  are  lap  times." 
It's  a  credo  that  some  might  also  apply  to  Ted  Field's 
personal  life. 


w 


ould  you  like  some  wine?" 

Susie  Field,  at  twenty-eight,  has 
straight  blond  hair,  big  blue  eyes, 
and  a  perfect  complexion,  so  perfect 
that  you  search  the  ovals  of  her  face 
for  blemishes,  and  marvel,  when  you 
fail  to  find  even  one,  at  the  life  that 
that  suggests.  Doubtless  she  looks  even  more  radiant  than 
usual,  for  Susie  is  pregnant,  visibly  so.  This  will  be  her  third 
child  in  three  years  of  marriage,  and  just  to  round  out  the 
threes,  this  is  Ted's  third  marriage.  Yet  only  a  month  earlier, 
Susie's  hard-to-shock  Hollywood  girlfriends  could  be  found 
trading  stories  of  flagrant  infidelities  on  Ted's  part.  Whether 
the  rumors  were  true  or  spun  out  of  whole  cloth  by  observers 
jealous  of  Field's  wealth  and  success,  the  marriage,  declared 
Susie,  was  over. 

It  was  decided  at  that  time  that  Susie  would  move  with 


their  two  young  daughters  into  a  $14  million  house  in  the 
hills.  After  all,  Ted's  first  wife,  Judy,  lives  with  her  daughter 
by  him  in  a  Ted-bought,  $3.5  million  house  in  Bel-Air, 
while  Ted's  second  wife,  Barbara,  lives  with  the  daughter 
they  adopted  in  a  Ted-bought,  $5  million  house,  also  in  Bel- 
Air.  Though  Ted  and  Susie  have  since  worked  out  their  dif- 
ferences, they  decided  to  sell  Green  Acres  anyway  and  move 
together  into  Susie's  new  house.  Green  Acres  had  come  to 
seem  too  big,  too  much — a  symbol  for  all  that  had  troubled 
their  marriage. 

Two  weeks  after  the  big  garden  party,  Susie  Field  appears 
in  the  high,  wide  doorway  of  Green  Acres'  library  in  a  bril- 
liant blue  silk  outfit  that  drapes  around  her  growing  belly  like 
a  magician's  knotted  scarves.  It  is  early  evening,  and  Ted  is 
not  yet  home,  or  perhaps  he  is — it's  hard  to  tell  in  a  house  of 
more  than  forty  rooms. 

Inside,  Green  Acres  is  not  unlike  San  Simeon.  Most  of  the 
Renaissance  paintings  are  easy  enough  to  identify:  art  books, 
open  to  the  appropriate  pages,  lie  carefully  placed  on  wood- 
en benches  below  each  gilded  frame.  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Ve- 
ronese. "There's  the  Bellini,"  Susie  says  casually  of  a  paint- 
ing on  the  far  wall  of  the  large,  sunken  living  room.  "And 
there's  the  Renoir,  over  the  fireplace. 

"It's  funny,  we've  never  used  this  room,"  she  adds,  "ex- 
cept for  entertaining." 

It  must  be  the  kind  of  house,  one  imagines,  where  you 
would  feel  constrained  from  clumping  around  in  a  ratty  old 
bathrobe. 

"Yes,"  she  agrees.  "In  fact,  it  takes  so  many  in  staff  just 
to  run  the  place  that  we  really  never  have  any  privacy  unless 
we're  in  our  bedroom.  And  all  the  bodyguards — way  too 
much  security.  That's  why  we're  moving  out." 

Settling  in  the  garden  room,  Susie  describes  the  huge  job 
she  faced  in  restoring  the  house,  back  in  1986,  after  Ted 
landed  it,  along  with  five  acres,  for  $6.5  million,  in  part 
because  no  one  else  wanted  to  pay  the  millions  more  needed 
to  pull  the  estate  out  of  disrepair.  The  kitchen  hadn't  been 
redone  since  the  1920s;  the  iceboxes  and  stoves  were  given 
to  museums.  Susie,  who  was  also  pregnant  then,  supervised 
the  restoration  herself. 

It's  a  lovely  story,  but  it  lacks  a  telling  detail:  namely  that 

Ted  bought  and  moved  into  Green 
Acres  with  his  second  wife,  Bar- 
bara. "Actually,  Barbara  fancied 
herself  a  decorator,"  one  friend 
acknowledges.  "That  was  her 
mistake.  She  emasculated  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  house; 
she  had  a  gigantic  serpentine 
couch,  for  example,  put  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
would  have  looked  more  appro 
priate  in  the  lobby  of  a  glitzy  ho- 


DAYS  OF 
THUNDER 
The  mangling  of 
his  left  hand  didn't 
stop  Field  from 
driving  racccars. 
"The  accident 
introduced  Ted  to 
a  scope  of  pain 
that  most  of  us 
never  learn."  says 
Jer/y  Kosinski. 
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tel.  Susie  came  in  and  trashed  all  that  Barbara  had  done,  and 
spent  far  more  money,  but  she  did  it  right:  she  brought  in 
experts  and  actually  restored  it." 

Just  how  one  wife  succeeded  another  is  one  of  the  more 
delicate  aspects  of  the  Ted  Field  family  saga.  It  was  back  in 
the  early  1980s  that  Ted's  first  wife,  Judy,  faded  from  the 
scene.  "Judy  was  and  is  an  enormously  insecure  lady,"  says 
a  friend  of  that  time.  "She  was  also  sweet,  pure,  virginal,  from 
an  excellent  family,  and  she  was  completely  dismayed  and 
amused  by  the  life-style  Ted  adopted  after  he  moved  to  L.A. " 

Into  her  place  came  Barbara,  a  blonde  from  the  Donna 
Rice  school  of  social  advancement  whom  Field  had  met  at  a 
Florida  racetrack.  "It  was  Ted's  way  of  thumbing  his  nose  at 
everyone,"  one  friend  suggests,  "saying,  'You  still  have  to 
be  nice  to  her.'  "  Adds  the  friend,  "Barbara  treated  the  help 
terribly,  and  she  presided  over  Ted's  friends  like  a  queen.  If 
you  offended  her,  you'd  be  on  her  shitlist,  and  she'd  try  and 
get  Ted  not  to  like  you."  Barbara  seems  to  have  had  a  few 
cultural  gaps  as  well.  Told  that  one  of  her  maids  might  have 
to  leave  the  country  for  lack  of  a  green  card,  she  exclaimed, 
"So  we'll  get  her  a  green  card — we  give  enough  money  to 
Greenpeace,  for  God's  sakes." 

Though  Susie  stresses  that  Barbara  lived  with  Ted  as  man 
and  wife  for  only  about  six  months,  she  was  in  his  life  for 
closer  to  three  years,  and  managed  to  effect  a  couple  of 
changes  more  lasting  than  her  decorating  job.  One  was  a 
standard  of  spending.  "Both  Barbara  and  Susie  spend  money 
like  water,"  says  one  friend.  Barbara,  for  example,  brought 
a  whole  carnival,  complete  with  carnival-size  stuffed  animals 
as  prizes,  to  their  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Ted's  daughter  by  Judy.  (Susie  went  a  bit  further. 
Last  winter,  for  her  daughter  Brittany's  second  birthday,  she 
had  actors  in  storybook  costumes  deliver  silk-wrapped  invi- 
tations replete  with  toys.  Brittany's  friends,  and  their  par- 
ents, arrived  at  Green  Acres  to  find  each  room  of  the  house 
decorated  to  represent  a  different  storybook  scene,  with  more 
costumed  actors — about  sixty  in  all — to  act  out  the  parts.) 

More  important,  Barbara  talked  Ted  into  adopting  a  child. 
The  baby  they  chose  was  a  girl,  and  hence  not  destined  to  be 
a  sixth-generation  heir;  the  ramifications,  however,  were  still 
comforting.  Eventually,  according  to  Field,  Barbara  lost  a 
heated  legal  battle  to  overturn  their  prenuptial  agreement,  but 
Ted  chose  to  buy  Joan  Rivers 's  former  house  for  the  adopt- 
ed daughter,  a  house,  of  course,  in  which  Barbara  would 
live,  too. 

Ted  first  met  Susie  soon  after  he  moved  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Her  father,  Barry  Bollman,  helped  design  and  build 
Ted's  racecars.  Susie  lived  just  down  the  street,  but  Ted  was 
married  at  the  time.  Besides,  Susie  was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  By  the  time  Ted  ran  into  her  while  she  was  buying  a  dog 
at  a  Beverly  Center  pet  shop,  seven  years  later,  she  had 
grown  up,  taken  interior-design  courses  at  a  local  college, 
and  been  linked  with  Rod  Stewart. 


DESPERATELY 
SEEKING  SUCCESS 

A  string  of  lowbrow 
comedies  put 
Field's  independent 
production  company 
in  the  big  leagues, 
but  who  really 
calls  the  shots  at 
Interscope? 


"It  was  complicated  when  we  met  again,"  Susie  relates. 
"Ted  was  married  to  Barbara  and  they'd  applied  to  adopt. 
But  we  were  engaged  within  a  week."  For  a  while,  Ted  and 
Susie  were  a  covert  couple.  Then,  finally,  the  adoption  pa- 
pers came  through.  "Actually,  the  papers  came  through 
about  two  weeks  before  he  left,"  Susie  explains.  "But  even 
those  two  weeks  were  so  important  in  helping  the  baby  get 
accustomed  to  him." 

Ted  and  Susie  have  just  learned  that  their  third  child — 
Ted's  fifth — will,  like  the  others,  be  a  girl.  Susie  says  she's 
decided  to  have  two  more  children  in  quick  succession,  the 
hope  being  that  both  will  be  boys.  Field  shrugs  off  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  son,  but  Field  watchers  chuckle  at  that. 
"The  game  is:  she  who  has  the  first  son  wins,"  declares  a 
friend.  "It's  Henry  VIII  time." 

Ted,  it  turns  out,  is  home.  He  wanders  into  the 
garden  room,  sits  close  to  Susie,  and  as  he 
chats,  the  two  exchange  little  touches.  Finally 
Susie  begs  off  to  get  ready  for  a  dinner  party, 
and  Ted  continues  the  tour.  "Just  heard  we 
may  be  getting  an  offer  of  forty-five,"  he  says 
happily.  Field  has  put  Green  Acres  on  the  mar- 
ket for  $55  million,  the  largest  sum  ever  asked  for  an  Ameri- 
can residence. 

Also  on  the  market,  for  $29  million,  is  Field's  ski  chalet  at 
the  foot  of  Aspen  Mountain.  Perhaps  as  compensation,  he 
recently  scooped  up,  for  $6  million,  actor  Michael  Landon's 
newly  renovated  Malibu  beach  house,  then  had  it  gutted. 
Now  it's  all  grays  and  blacks  and  whites  inside,  with  as 
much  marble  as  a  mausoleum.  Dominating  the  living  room  is 
an  aquarium,  in  which  swims  a  single  creature:  a  restless, 
foot-long  shark. 

The  Green  Acres  tour  ends  in  a  warren  of  basement  rooms 
that  are,  in  their  own  way,  more  intriguing  than  anything 
above.  One  is  a  cozy  clubroom,  (Continued  on  page  212) 
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LA  DONA 

Maria  Felix  i 
her  Cuernava 
home.  "She 
represents  all 
the  glamour  am 
sophistication 
of  the  forties," 
says  producer 
Ray  Stark. 
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Mexico  mania  has  hit 

New  York  with  a  major  show  at  the 

Metropolitan  Museum. 

But  south  of  the  border  the 

real  national  idol 

is  seventy-six-year-  old 

Maria  Felix,  the  Marlene  Dietrich 

of  the  Mexican  cinema, 

who  hobnobbed 

with  the  likes  of  Diego  Rivera, 

Eva  Peron,  and 
Fidel  Castro.  And  she's  just 

been  presented  a 

lifetime -achievement  award 

by  President  Salinas  de  Gortaf^ 

EDMUND  WHITE  pays 

court  to" la  Dona" 


Photographs  by  HELMUT  NEWTON 
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For  nearly  five  decades, 
the  best-known  woman 
in  Mexico  has  been  Ma- 
ria Felix,  the  greatest 
star  of  the  Mexican  cin- 
ema. She  made  forty- 
seven  films  in  her  long 
career,  and  has  lived 
like  a  diva,  in  her  own 
country  and  in  Paris. 
Her  husbands  have  in- 
cluded Mexico's  great- 
est songwriter  and  its 
biggest  male  movie 
star.  She  has  been  friends  with  Fidel 
Castro,  Eva  Peron,  and  Imelda  Marcos, 
and  she's  been  the  muse  of  Mexico's 
greatest  artists — Siqueiros,  Orozco, 
and  Diego  Rivera.  She's  also  been  ridi- 
culed by  Mexico's  best-known  novel- 
ist, Carlos  Fuentes,  who  represented 
her  in  his  novella  Holy  Place  as  a  mon- 
ster of  egotism,  a  Jocasta  destroying  her 
weakling  son.  But,  for  Mexicans  in 
general,  for  fifty  years  she's  been  the 
national  idol. 
This  year,  at  seventy-six, 


she  is  still  very  much  in'the  news.  Last 
winter,  the  president  of  Mexico  present- 
ed her  with  the  first  Mexico  City  Prize, 
for  a  lifetime  of  distinguished  achieve- 
ment. In  June,  the  sumptuous  furnishings 
of  her  Paris  apartment  were  auctioned  off 
at  the  George  V  hotel — a  hugely  success- 
ful sale  that  provided  a  glimpse  into  the 
luxury  this  legendary  woman  has  long 
enjoyed.  And  in  August  a  portrait  of  her 
appeared  in  Mexico  as  the  centerpiece  of 
a  touring  show  of  paintings  by  her  forty- 
five-year-old  companion  of  ten  years, 
Antoine  Tzapof  f .  "  I '  11  be  a  sort  of  ambas- 
sadress of  Mexico,"  Maria  Felix  told  me 
when  I  visited  her  and  Tzapoff  in  Mexico 
City  as  the  exhibition  was  being  prepared. 


exico's  national  treasure,  who 
is  celebrated  there  as  much 
for  her  wit  and  ruthless  ambi- 
tion as  for  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  is  mainly  a  name  to 
Americans,    because    she    never 


most 


made  films  here.  But 


MONSTRE 
SACRE 

"She  never  copied 
anything  or  anyone, 
said  Manuel  Puig. 
"She  was  a  real 
star."  Maria  Felix 
at  home,  below 
and  right,  sporting 
some  of  her 
fabulous  jewelry 
collection. 
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A&rtf  mythic  quality',' 
Carlos  Vuentes 
Jjne/'Afy only  regret 

is  that  she 
never  ivent  to  U 
with  me? 
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people 
always praised 

my  beauty 

and  Intelligence, 

but  I'm  just 

a  woman 

with  a  man's 

heart!' 


her  reputation  in  Europe  and  South 
America  is  prodigious.  She  was  born  on 
April  8,  1914,  in  the  town  of  Alamos  in 
the  northern  region  of  Sonora,  the  tenth 
of  twelve  children.  She  grew  up  riding 
bareback,  and  as  a  child,  she  says,  she 
could  leap  from  one  galloping  horse  to 
another.  From  Alamos  the  family 
moved  to  Guadalajara,  Mexico's  sec- 
ond-largest city,  where  as  a  teenager 
Maria  became  Queen  of  the  Carnival 
and  married  a  cosmetics  salesman 
named  Enrique  Alvarez.  On  April  6, 
1934,  when  she  was  nineteen,  she  gave 
birth  to  her  only  child,  a  son,  whom  she 
named  Enrique  Alvarez  Felix. 

In  the  early  forties,  according  to  Paco 
Ignacio  Taibo,  her  Mexican  biographer, 
she  met  Fernando  Palacios,  a  pioneer 
director  in  the  Mexican  cinema  and  an 
early  experimenter  with  color  film,  and 
soon  abandoned  her  family  for  him  and 
a  career  in  the  movies.  Much  older  than 
Maria  (she  called  him  "Grandpa"),  Pa- 
lacios was  determined,  he  told  a  friend, 
to  turn  her  "into  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant women  in  world  cinema."  A  bit 
like  the  professor  in  Marlene  Dietrich's 
The  Blue  Angel,  he  saw  his  wish  come 
true,  but  he  was  left  behind,  a  broken 
old  man,  estranged  from  his  family,  his 
career  shattered. 

Maria  Felix  became  a  star  with  her 
first  film,  El  Penon  de 


las  Animas  ("Rock  of  Souls"),  made  in 
1942,  when  she  was  twenty-eight.  She 
played  a  woman  who  is  slain  by  her 
grandfather  after  she  falls  in  love  with  a 
family  enemy.  As  she  later  joked,  "I 
was  born  to  the  movies  when  my  grand- 
father shot  me  dead." 

She  and  Dolores  del  Rio,  who  was 
nine  years  older,  became  the  leading  fe- 
male stars  of  the  forties.  Critics  agreed 
that  Maria  was  more  beautiful  and  more 
fiery  and  had  greater  box-office  appeal, 
but  they  felt  that  Dolores  was  more  ele- 
gant. The  two  women  were  played  up  as 
rivals  by  the  press,  but  in  the  years 
when  they  were  making  movies  they 
scarcely  knew  each  other. 

In  film  after  film,  Maria  Felix  played 
a  series  of  notorious  females,  from  the 
turn-of-the-century  courtesan  La  Belle 
Otero  to  the  consumptive  Camille  to  the 
nymphomaniacal  Roman  empress  Mes- 
salina.  She  also  portrayed  a  cabaret 
singer,  a  soldier,  a  brothel  keeper,  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  Mongol  khan.  For  three 
decades  she  was  the  reigning  beauty  of 
the  Spanish-language  cinema,  and 
when  she  retired  in  the  early  seventies 
she  was  arguably  even  more  stunning 
than  when  she'd  started  out.  Three 
years  earlier,  when  she  was  forty- 
nine,  she  had  appeared  nude  in  a  film 
called  Sex  and  Love. 

If  she  was  known  as  the  ultimate  de- 
(Continued  on  page  208) 
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completely  takes  youby  surprise. 
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Its  serenity. 


Its  devotion  to  agility  and  handling. 
What  more  could  you  expect? 


To  find  out  more  about  or  to  test  drive  the  new  Infiniti  G2Q 
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call  1-800-826-6500  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Infiniti  dealer. 
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4-speaker  ETRAM/FM  stereo  with  Auto  Reverse  Cassette; 

Sunroof;* 

Air  Conditioning; 

Anti-Theft  System; 

Leather  seating  surfaces;* 

ower  windows,  door  locks,  mirrors  and  trunk  release. 

2.0-liter  140  hp  engine, 


dual  overhead  cams; 


Sequential  multi-point  fuel  injection; 

Four-speed  automatic  transmission;* 

Four-wheel  independent  suspension; 

Power- assisted  rack-and-pinion  steering; 

Anti-lock  Braking  System  (ABS). 
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100  YOUNG  TO  LOVE? 

The  1987  Bordeaux  are  as  good 
right  now  as  their  older,  chic-er  peers 

BY  JOEL  L.FLEISHMAN 
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The  1987  Bordeaux  are 
sleepers,  Cinderella  wines 
banished  to  the  scullery  by 
the  last  decade's  majestic, 
imperious,  better-endowed, 
and  more  recklessly  hyped 
vintages.  For  almost  any 
bottle  of  the  chic  Bordeaux 
you  can  afford  to  buy,  you 
can  have  two  1987  versions 
of  the  very  same  chateau. 
But  are  the  '82s,  '83s,  '85s, 
'86s,  '88s,  and  '89s  that  much  better 
than  the  '87s?  It  depends  entirely  on 
when  you  plan  to  drink  them.  Ten  to 
twenty  years  or  more  from  now?  Almost 
certainly.  Today  or  within  the  next  five 
years?  Almost  certainly  not. 

The  '87s  do  not  have  the  massive  con- 
centration of  fruit  flavors  that  makes  for 
long-lived  greatness  in  wine.  Nor,  hap- 
pily, do  they  have  the  comparably  huge 
amount  of  preserving  tannins.  Unlike 
lesser  vintages  of  earlier  decades,  how- 
ever, the  '87s  are  not  pallid,  weak 
wines.  The  best  of  the  '87s  are  blessed 
with  Bordeaux's  signature  synthesis  of 
handsomely  structured,  slightly  pungent 
sweet  cassis  and  cherry  essences,  spiced 
with  cedar,  pepper,  and  brier,  and  made 
complex  by  anise  and  eucalyptus,  as 
well  as  just  enough  tannins  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  fruit  essences.  To  find 
out  which  of  the  '87s  are  most  attractive, 
we  organized  a  blind  tasting  of  nearly 
three  dozen  of  them,  sampled  three 
times  over  a  period  of  twenty  hours  to 
test  their  staying  power  and  evolving  fla- 
vors. As  a  point  of  comparison,  we've 
noted  the  price  of  the  1989  vintage  for 
each  chateau. 

The  greatest  of  the  '87s  is  the  Mou- 
ton-Rothschild  ($40;  1989,  $80),  and  it 
is,  without  qualification,  a  stunning 
wine.  The  nose  alone  has  such  a  profu 
sion  of  sweet  violets  and  anise  that  they 
leap  out  of  the  glass  even  before  it  can 
be  raised  to  one's  lips.  The  1987  was 
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Baron  Philippe  de  Rothschild's  last  vin- 
tage before  he  died,  and  the  label  bears 
his  likeness.  It  was  Baron  Philippe  who 
waged  and  won  a  long  battle  to  have 
Mouton  officially  elevated  to  Bor- 
deaux's pantheon  of  First  Growths,  and 
the  wine  is  an  enduring  reminder  of  his 
entrepreneurship. 

Of  almost  the  same  quality  as  the 
Mouton  is  La  Mission-Haut-Brion  ($30; 
1989,  $65).  It,  too,  overflows  with  vio- 
lets— amazingly  sweet,  rich,  and  silky — 
that  permeate  briery  plum  and  cassis 
fruit  flavors.  It  will  be  drinkable  earlier 
than  the  Mouton,  while  the  density  of  its 
fruit  and  concentration  of  its  mouth- 
coating  extract  ensure  it  comparative 
longevity.  There  are  more  sweet  fla- 
vors in  the  La  Mission,  but  more  ele- 
gance, balance,  and,  alas,  tannins  in 
the  Mouton. 

If  violets  dominate  the  Mouton  and  La 
Mission,  it  is  eucalyptus,  cassis,  cedar, 
and  tobacco  that  are  center  stage  in  the 
Chateau  Margaux  ($40;  1989,  $75).  The 
flavors  are  both  forceful  and  elegant, 
making  for  a  powerful  wine  in  perfect 
balance.  When  first  tasted,  it  was  the 
most  attractive  of  these  three  great 
wines,  but  by  the  first  retasting,  after 
eleven  hours,  it  had  begun  to  slip  be- 
hind. After  twenty  hours,  its  flavors  had 
become  lighter,  more  cranberry  and 
cherry  rather  than  cassis,  suggesting  ear- 
lier drinkability. 

The  greatest  value  for  the  money 
among  these  wines  is  the  Cos  d'Estour- 
nel  ($25;  1989,  $38).  When  first  tasted, 
it  exuded  cinnamon-spiced  plums  suf- 
fused with  violets  and  the  sweet  vanilla 
of  oak,  both  chewy  and  silky  in  texture. 
Those  core  essences  were  enhanced  by 
dark  tobacco  flavors,  cool  eucalyptus, 
and  bittersweet  chocolate.  After  airing 
for  eleven  hours,  the  plums  had  become 
background  for  a  viscous  extract  of  cin- 
namony,  peppery  bright-red  cherries, 
and  both  the  tobacco  and  eucalyptus  had 


receded  a  bit,  leaving  noticeable  but  not 
unpleasant  traces  of  tannins  and  vigor- 
ous vanilla.  After  twenty-three  hours,  it 
hit  its  stride,  becoming  a  fully  satisfy- 
ing, elegant  wine  over  which  to  linger.  I 
would  buy  the  Cos  for  longer-term 
drinking,  four  to  six  years  from  now. 

Wines  that  can  be  pleasurably  con- 
sumed both  now  and  later  include  the 
seemingly  always  remarkable  Gruaud- 
Larose  ($17;  1989,  $31),  with  its  ele- 
gant, rich,  peppery  cassis  and  eucalyp- 
tus flavors,  and  the  Lynch-Bages  ($16; 
1989,  $34),  which  is  full  of  explosive 
red  cherry  and  cassis,  and  vigorous  eu- 
calyptus. In  this  category,  the  Les- 
Ormes-de-Pez  ($12;  1989,  $20)  is  im- 
pressive, with  its  chunky,  chewy 
cassis,  even  if  it  is  not  as  elegant  as  the 
other  two. 

For  short-  and  intermediate-term 
drinking  over  the  next  four  years,  try 
Certan-de-May  ($35;  1989,  $60),  a 
fresh,  crisp  wine  with  chewy  red-cherry 
flavors,  rich  in  violets;  Latour  Haut- 
Brion  ($18;  1989,  $30),  sweet,  with 
slightly  pungent  violets;  Pichon-Lalande 
($25;  1989,  $40),  chewy  cassis  and  to- 
bacco; Cantemerle  ($15;  1989,  $23), 
mouth-filling,  with  chewy,  intense  vio- 
lets; Sociando-Mallet  ($10;  1989,  $20), 
powerful,  dry  not  sweet,  plums;  Pavil- 
ion Rouge  du  Chateau  Margaux  ($16; 
1989,  $25),  vanilla  and  plum  flavors  and 
a  long  sweet  finish;  and  Pichon-Baron 
($20;  1989,  $35),  intense  flavors  of  cas- 
sis and  eucalyptus,  a  very  serious  wine. 
For  near-term  drinking,  about  two  years, 
the  Talbot  ($15;  1989,  $26)  is  delicious, 
with  its  thick,  peppery,  sweet  plums,  as 
is  the  Haut-Battailley  ($11;  1989,  $17), 
which  has  a  lean,  aristocratic  structure 
of  peppery  red  cherries,  tobacco,  and 
vanilla. 

For  longer-term  drinking  only,  five  to 
six  years  or  more,  the  Grand-Puy-La- 
coste  ($15;  1989,  $20)  has  light,  lovely 
sweet  cassis  and  faint  violet  essences.  I  I 
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1803  was  a  banner  year  for  the  women  of  Scotland. 

Mens  hemlines  were  raised  an  inch  and  a  half. 

And  women  were  allowed  to  drink  Drambuie  in  public. 
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Fashion  is  fickle.  Drambuie  is  consistent.  Since  the  18th  century,  the  Mackinnons 
of  Skye  have  been  carefully  blending  Drambuie  with  a  taste  that  no 
self-respecting  woman  can  resist.  Because  it's  made  with  wild  heather  honey. 
I  And  the  finest  malt  whiskies.  Would  you  like  to  bring  him  to  his  knees? 
Serve  Drambuie.  Scottish  in  origin,  distinctive  in  taste,  unchanged  since  1745. 

Drambuie.The  stuff  legends  are  made  of. 


Diva  Mexicana 

{Continued  from  page  203)  stroyer  of 
men,  owing  to  her  four  marriages  and  nu- 
merous liaisons,  paradoxically  people  also 
sensed  something  aristocratic  about  her. 
In  fact,  her  nickname  has  always  been  "la 
Doha'"  (alter  her  third  film,  Doha  Barba- 
ra, made  in  1943).  I  spoke  to  Manuel 
Puig  shortly  before  he  died  in  August,  and 
asked  the  famous  Argentinean  author  of 
Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman  and  Betrayed 
by  Rita  Hayworth  what  he  thought  of  her. 
I  knew  he'd  spent  his  life  studying  these 
monstres  sacres  of  the  cinema.  "She  nev- 
er copied  anything  or  anyone,"  he  said. 
"She  borrowed  nothing  from  the  theater. 
Or  Hollywood.  Or  European  movies.  She 
was  never  interested  in  a  realistic  style  of 
acting.  Instead  she  worked  out  a  highly 
personal  way  of  moving  and  talking.  The 
cliche  that  she  speaks  like  a  sergeant  is 
absurd.  Her  voice  may  be  low,  but  it  is 
beautifully  modulated.  She  had  many  im- 
portant lovers.  And  beautiful  jewels  and 
dresses — she  was  a  real  star.  Like  Lana 
Turner?  Not  at  all.  Lana  didn't  have  the 
presence  to  pull  off  something  as  far- 
fetched as  Maria  Felix.  Since  Maria  didn't 
go  to  Hollywood,  she  could  control  every- 
thing— lighting,  camera  angles,  scenario, 
wardrobe.  Her  best  work  was  in  the  for- 
ties, in  Mexico,  before  she  went  to  Eu- 
rope, when  she  was  still  teamed  up  with 
the  Mexican  director  Emilio  Fernandez 
and  cameraman  Gabriel  Figueroa.  Her 
best  performance  is  in  Enamoraday 

Ray  Stark,  the  Hollywood  producer, 
agrees  with  Puig  about  Maria  Felix  as  a 
fascinating  film  personality.  "She  repre- 
sents all  the  glamour  and  sophistication  of 
the  forties,"  he  told  me.  Stark  became  in- 
terested in  Felix  when  he  started  research 
for  a  Film  that  is  in  development,  a  docu- 
drama  about  her  second  husband,  Agustfn 
Lara,  the  Irving  Berlin  of  Mexico,  who 
invented  the  modern  bolero,  composed 
the  scores  for  nineteen  films,  and  wrote 
such  classic  popular  hits  as  "Granada." 
They  were  married  in  1943,  and  the  press 
went  wild  over  the  nearly  mythic  union  of 
"the  Woman  Without  a  Soul"  (the  title  of 
her  fifth  movie)  and  the  national  musi- 
cian-poet. When  I  asked  Maria  Felix 
about  the  marriage,  she  told  me,  "I  was 
just  fourteen  when  I  first  heard  Lara  sing- 
ing on  the  radio,  and  though  he  didn't  sing 
with  conventional  beauty,  I  was  struck  by 
his  voice  and  said  to  my  brother,  'Some- 
day I'll  marry  him.'  And  then,  years  later, 
when  I  met  him,  I  found  I  was  already  in 
love,  even  though  his  face  was  scarred.  He 
may  have  been  small  and  skinny,  but  his 


body  was  hard,  strong,  Solid.  He  wrote 
'  Maria  Bonita'  for  me .  When  I  was  in  Spain 
makingafilm,  he  wrote  'Madrid'  forme." 

Her  third  husband  was  Jorge  Negrete, 
Mexico's  leading  male  star.  In  portraits, 
he's  always  pictured  with  a  guitar,  a  huge 
sombrero,  a  pencil-thin  mustache,  and  a 
Sunday-best  Viva  Zapata  outfit.  "I'd  first 
seen  him  in  Guadalajara  when  I  was  still  a 
girl,"  Felix  told  me.  "Like  everyone  else 
in  town,  I'd  gone  to  see  him  being  filmed. 
He  came  right  up  to  me  and  said,  'You, 
little  one,  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  in  the 
movies?'  I  replied  very  haughtily,  'Do  I 
know  you?'  Then,  years  later,  he  was  my 
leading  man  in  my  first  film,  and  he  cor- 
dially detested  me.  Of  course,  he  was  in 
love  with  me.  At  the  end  of  the  shooting, 
I  asked  him  to  autograph  my  script,  as 
was  the  custom.  He  refused  and  said, 
'Never!  That  was  work  and  this  is  life, 
and  now  we're  enemies.'  Ten  years  later 
we  met  again.  He  proposed,  and  I  said  I'd 
accept,  but  first  he  had  to  sign  my  script. 
He  gave  me  a  famous  necklace  of  dia- 
monds and  emeralds;  after  he  died,  I  re- 
fused to  give  it  up,  though  it  turned  out  he 
hadn't  finished  paying  for  it."  (What  she 
didn't  say  was  that  Negrete's  children 
took  legal  action  against  her  to  get  her  to 
return  the  necklace,  and  that  she  flatly  re- 
fused, thereby  causing  international  head- 
lines.) "Jorge  and  I  weren't  together 
long,"  Maria  Felix  continued.  "I  was  in 
Paris,  he  was  making  a  film  in  Los  Ange- 
les when  he  became  ill.  I  rushed  to  his 
bedside— thirty-six  hours  on  a  plane.  That 
was  in  December  1953.  I  accompanied  his 
coffin  to  the  grave  in  Mexico  City — I  and 
a  crowd  ten  miles  long.  I  was  dressed  in 
black,  but  in  trousers — can  you  imagine, 
in  Mexico! — and  that  created  one  of  the 
biggest  scandals  in  recent  centuries." 

She  worked  often  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  with  such  directors  as  Luis  Bufiuel 
and  Jean  Renoir  and  such  leading  men  as 
Jack  Palance,  Vittorio  Gassman,  Rossano 
Brazzi,  Yves  Montand,  and  Gerard  Phi- 
lipe  (who  reputedly  disliked  her  because 
she  bit  him  during  one  of  their  big  clinch- 
es). "But  the  best-looking  of  them  all  was 
my  own  Mexican  leading  man,  Pedro  Ar- 
mendariz,"  said  Felix.  Despite  many  of- 
fers, she  never  worked  in  Hollywood, 
where  Dolores  del  Rio  made  many  films. 
Undoubtedly  Felix's  inability  to  speak  En- 
glish held  her  back. 

She  told  me  about  the  apartment  in  Par- 
is she  was  giving  up.  When  I  spoke  with 
her  in  Mexico  City,  she  was  about  to  have 
the  choi ce  furnishings — some  240  items 
— sold  at  auction.  "The  biggest  private 
collection  of  mother-of-pearl  in  the 
world,"  she  said.  We  pored  over  photos 


of  rooms,  the  furnishings  of  which,  she 
told  me,  were  the  best  of  the  Napoleon  III 
period.  "Here's  the  entrance  hall,  mir- 
rored all  around,  with  a  pier  glass  of 
mother-of-pearl  and  four  statues  of  Vene- 
tian Moors.  Here's  the  salon,  all  in  pink  I 
silk — my  jockeys'  color.  That  mother-of- 
pearl  lamp  once  belonged  to  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria.  The  cornices  are  encrusted  with 
gold  leaf.  All  first-class!" 

Maria  Felix's  fourth  husband  was  the 
French  financier  Alex  Berger,  who  built 
the  Mexico  City  subway  system,  as  well 
as  many  other  projects.  Before  he  died,  in 
1974,  he  and  Maria  put  together  one  of  | 
the  biggest  private  stables  in  Paris,  eighty- 
seven  racehorses  with  such  names  as  Ma- 
ria Bonita,  Zapata,  and  Chingo.  Felix 
proudly  showed  me  trophies  she'd  won  at 
the  Jockey  Club,  the  Irish  Sweeps  Derby, 
and  the  Grand  Steeplechase  of  Paris. 
"I've  always  won  everything  in  my  life. 
Of  course,  to  win  you  have  to  look  after 
every  last  detail  yourself." 

Her  Paris  goes  back  to  the  1940s,  when 
Jean  Cocteau  introduced  her  to  Colette; 
when  the  Surrealist  painter  Leonor  Fini 
presented  her  to  Jean  Genet  ("I  stole  Fi- 
ni's  inscribed  copy  of  his  The  Thief's 
Journal,  which  seemed  appropriate"); 
when  she  met  Jean-Paul  Sartre  through  his 
secretary,  Jean  Cau,  who  had  a  crush  on 
her;  and  when  Cartier  designed  her  a 
necklace,  a  diamond  serpent  with  emerald 
eyes,  which  she  sold  in  1988  to  her  friend 
Roberto  Polo,  the  alleged  international  art 
crook.  In  Paris  she  became  friends  with 
many  of  the  European  film  stars,  but  her 
greatest  admiration  was  always  for  Garbo, 
whom  she  met  only  once.  "I  wanted  to 
tell  her  how  much  I  thought  of  her,  but  I 
didn't  dare.  I've  suffered  too  much  myself 
from  that  sort  of  adoration." 

Now  that  Maria  Felix  has  given  up  her 
Paris  apartment,  she  divides  her  time 
between  her  Cuernavaca  house — famous 
for  its  fountains,  stained-glass  ceilings, 
and  large  collection  of  objects  in  the 
forms  of  serpents  and  tortoises — and  her 
small,  sleek,  modern  Mexico  City  house, 
where  I  visited  her.  The  latter  is  filled 
with  museum-quality  Persian  rugs,  Louis 
XIV  furniture,  Mexican  silver,  and  dra- 
matic oil  paintings  of  the  star.  One  of 
them  is  by  Leonor  Fini,  and  in  the  dining 
room  are  four  strange  portraits  by  Fini's 
Italian  companion,  Stanislao  Lepri,  who 
portrayed  Felix  as  a  monarch  butterfly,  a 
white  bird,  a  marsh  flower,  and  a  human 
being  playing  cards  with  a  griffin, 

But  most  of  the  recent  portraits  arc  by 
Antoinc  T/.apoff,  the  palely  handsome, 
soft-spoken  artist  who  lives  with  Mari;i 
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Felix.  He  would  point  at  objects  as  they 
showed  me  around  the  house  and  say, 
"This  is  the  most  beautiful  carpet  in  the 
world."  or  "These  are  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  Regence  taborets  that  exist." 

She  told  me,  "What  makes  relation- 
ships work  is  a  sense  of  complicity — not 
scheming,  but  shared  interests,  pas- 
sions." For  the  past  decade,  Tzapoff  has 
been  painting  pictures  of  the  Indians  of 
northern  Mexico,  who  are  similar  to  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States.  He  and  Felix 
see  this  collection,  which  is  not  for  sale, 
as  a  valuable  record  of  a  nearly  vanished 
culture.  The  most  prominent  picture  is  a 
portrait  of  Maria  in  Indian  costume. 

I  asked  Felix,  who  is  amazing  to  look 
at,  what  it's  like  to  be  so  beautiful  that 
men  are  always  falling  in  love  with  you. 

"People  always  praised  my  beauty  and 
intelligence,  but  I'm  just  a  woman  with  a 
man's  heart,"  she  said.  "I  never  drank  a 
drop  of  alcohol  or  took  drugs,  and,  be- 
lieve me,  it's  difficult  to  endure  success 
without  their  help.  My  two  rules  are,  one, 
never  take  yourself  too  seriously — avoid 
compliments  like  poison — and,  two,  ac- 
cept rigid  discipline,  even,  or  especially, 
in  doing  difficult,  unpleasant  things.  Life 
is  very  hard  when  age  takes  hold,  when 
you  lose  your  freshness,  particularly  if 
you  once  possessed  a  very  great  beauty. 
Still,  I'm  not  bad  for  my  age,  am  I?"  As 
she  said  that,  she  smiled  and  opened  up 
her  arms  as  though  to  frame  the  extraordi- 
nary artifact  she's  made  of  herself.  When 
she  was  young,  she  told  me,  she  was  as 
pale  as  that  white  bird  Stanislao  Lepri 
painted  to  represent  her.  Now,  almost  as  a 
tribute  to  Tzapoff  s  fascination  with  Indi- 
ans, she  has  turned  herself  into  a  dark- 
skinned  shaman,  all  high  cheekbones  and 
chiseled  features,  her  dark-reddish  hair 
swept  back  from  the  carved  arrowhead  her 
face  has  become. 

She  remarked  that  she'd  always  been 
fortunate  to  be  surrounded  by  artists. 
"Diego  Rivera  did  several  portraits  of 
me.  I  told  him  I  liked  him  as  a  friend  but 
not  as  a  painter.  He  kept  painting  me  till 
finally  I  told  him  to  stop,  it  was  useless. 
Now  I  have  to  laugh  at  myself.  He  was 
very  much  in  love  with  me,  but  I  wasn't  at 
all  in  love  with  him." 

In  a  text  written  by  Rivera  and  found  in 
his  house  after  his  death,  he  recounts  how 
he  fell  in  love  with  her,  how  he  attempted 
to  woo  her,  and  how  she  shouted  at  him  that 
she  wasn't  impressed  by  someone  who 
"drooled  like  an  eighteen-year-old,"  since 
"I'm  a  woman  with  her  feet  on  the  ground 


and  I  know  very  well  what  I  want  and  what  I 
don't  want!"  They  became  friends,  and  his 
love  for  her  never  diminished. 

"He  was  a  tremendous  liar,"  she  told 
me.  "I  used  to  stay  with  him  and  Frida 
Kahlo,  the  painter.  Since  she  was  para- 
lyzed, she  asked  me  to  marry  Rivera.  I 
refused,  of  course.  They  were  bizarre 
people,  but  wonderful." 

"You've  known  people  from  all  mi- 
lieus," Tzapoff  said,  prompting  her. 

"Yes.  For  example,  I  befriended  two 
students  here  in  Mexico  long  before  they 
became  known — Che  Guevara  and  Fidel 
Castro.  I'd  already  been  honored  in  Cuba 
by  the  man  who  was  president  just  before 
Batista.  As  the  hairdresser  was  getting  me 
ready  for  the  state  dinner  in  Havana,  for 
some  reason  I  opened  one  of  the  fan  let- 
ters in  the  stack  before  me.  Out  fell  two 
religious  medals  of  the  Caridad  de  Cobre, 
the  patron  saint  of  Cuba.  I  read  the  letter, 
from  a  man  who  said  he  was  in  prison  for 
life  for  having  killed  the  man  who  raped 
his  sister.  He  said  he  was  confident  that  I 
could  save  him,  even  though  his  situation 
was  hopeless.  That  night,  after  dinner,  the 
president  said  expansively,  'What  can 
Cuba  give  Maria  Felix?'  I  said,  'A  man.  I 
want  a  Cuban  man.'  The  president  freed 
my  man,  who  walked  all  the  way  to  Ha- 
vana to  thank  me.  I  like  stories  in  which 
chance  plays  a  big  role." 

I  asked  her  about  Eva  Peron.  "Eva  had 
wanted  to  be  an  actress,  but  it  hadn't 
worked  out,"  she  said.  "She  was  one  of 
my  fans.  When  I  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires, 
she'd  filled  my  hotel  room  with  flowers.  I 
knew  her  during  the  last  three  years  of  her 
life,  when  she  was  already  dying.  She  was  a 
strong  person,  much  stronger  than  Juan. 
She  lived  in  great  luxury — that  was  what 
the  people  expected  of  her.  But  above  all 
she  wanted  to  help  the  descamisados — ' ' 

"Those  without  shoes?"  I  asked,  seek- 
ing a  translation. 

"Shirts!  She  didn't  have  a  moment  to 
herself.  She  had  her  work,  her  doctor,  her 
hairdresser,  her  makeup  artist.  But  in  the 
evening  she  liked  to  go  with  me  into  the 
garden  to  rest." 

I  had  just  finished  reading  Holy  Place, 
Carlos  Fuentes's  1967  novella,  a  short, 
punchy  study  of  a  famous  Mexican  actress 
and  her  neurotic  son.  The  son  lurks  in  the 
corners  of  his  mother's  life,  because  she 
isn't  happy  about  admitting  that  she's  old 
enough  to  have  such  a  grown-up  child. 
One  of  his  best  friends  deserts  him  to  be- 
come his  mother's  lover.  The  son  spends 
his  time  playnv.  with  his  dogs  and  mourn- 
fully watching  .  nother's  old  movies.  At 
the  end  of  the  boc       e  lets  himself  into  her 


apartment   and   dresses    in    her   clothes.  : 
In  the  character  of  the  actress  Claudia 
Nervo,  Fuentes  captures  some  of  Maria 
Felix's  wit  in  a  stylized  interview  with  the ! 
Mexican  press: 

"Do  you  have  many  enemies?" 

"All  the  people  who  owe  me  a  favor." 

"And  many  friends?" 

"All  the  people  who  are  still  expecting  a 
favor  from  me." 

"What  do  you  feel  about  being  a  mother1" 

"That  I  have  what  you  lack." 

"If  you  hadn't  been  Claudia  Nervo,  whoj 
would  you  have  liked  to  be?" 

"A  Claudia  Nervo  fan." 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  at  one  point  Ma- 
ria Felix  and  her  son,  Enrique,  who  is 
now  in  his  mid-fifties  and  a  successful 
television  and  stage  actor  in  Mexico, 
thought  of  playing  together  in  a  movie 
version  of  Holy  Place,  but  apparently  they 
squabbled  over  whose  part  would  be  big- 
ger. Then  Fuentes  offended  the  authorities 
after  the  politically  repressive  measures  of 
the  government  in  the  late  sixties,  and  the 
whole  project  was  abandoned. 

Fuentes,  who  was  long  a  friend  of  Ma- 
ria Felix,  continues  to  admire  her,  al- 
though he  enraged  her  with  a  play  he 
wrote  in  1982  called  Orchids  in  the  Moon- 
light, in  which  he  contrasted  her  with  Do- 
lores del  Rio.  In  the  play,  the  two  women 
represent  two  aspects  of  the  Mexican 
soul.  The  trouble  arose  because  Fuentes 
turned  Felix  into  a  larger-than-life  crea- 
ture impersonated  by  a  crazed  woman  in 
Los  Angeles. 

When  I  asked  Fuentes  about  the  play, 
he  explained,  "Maria  has  a  mythic  quali- 
ty, and  she's  a  great  national  symbol. 
That's  why  I  could  dare  to  have  a  charac- 
ter impersonate  her:  only  a  myth  can  in-, 
spire  imitation.  But  of  course  no  one  can 
successfully  impersonate  a  goddess.  It's 
as  though  a  mere  mortal  were  to  say, 
'Hello,  I'm  Venus  Aphrodite.'  My  feel- 
ings of  warmth  for  Maria  Felix  are  still 
enormous.  I  find  her  beautiful,  funny, 
amusing — my  only  regret  is  that  she  never 
went  to  bed  with  me." 

When  I  asked  Felix  what  she  thought  of 
Carlos  Fuentes,  she  said,  "I  don't  even 
want  to  refer  to  him  by  name.  Let's  just 
call  him  Mr.  X.  Not  only  did  he  steal  my 
soul  in  that  novel,  but  also  he  attacked 
Dolores  del  Rio  and  me  in  his  play.  Dolo- 
res and  I  had  starred  in  La  Cucaracha  to- 
gether. She  was  dying  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  I  phoned  her  and  told  her  Mr.  X  had 
defamed  us  both.  She  begged  me  to  defend 
her,  since  she  was  too  weak,  and  said,  using 
a  very  beautiful  line  from  the  novel  // 
Corazon de Piedra  Verde,  'I'm  no  longer  m 
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seriously  casual  shoes 


Diva  Mexicana 


this  world.  I'm  going  to  a  land  where  there 
are  neither  windows  nor  doors.'  I  eould 
have  had  that  play  closed  when  it  ran  here 
in  Mexico.  Alter  all,  I'm  friends  with  the 
president  and  the  mayor.  But  I  preferred 
to  ignore  Mr.  X  and  his  play." 

1  asked  her  about  her  son,  known  as 
"Quique."  "He's  a  very  fine  television 
and  stage  actor,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  want 
him  to  be  an  actor;  it's  such  a  difficult 


profession,  and  so  much_would  be  expect- 
ed from  him,  since  he  bore  my  name.  To 
please  me  he  received  a  degree  in  political 
science,  but  the  day  he  graduated  he  an- 
nounced to  me  that  he  was  taking  up  acting. 
And  he's  become  famous  in  his  own  right. ' ' 

In  1970,  Agustfn  Lara  died;  in  1974, 
Alex  Berger,  her  last  husband,  died;  and 
in  1980,  her  first  husband,  Quique 's  fa- 
ther, died.  "I'm  many  times  a  widow," 
she  has  said. 

In  her  eighth  decade,  she  continues  to 
be  a  star.  When  she  received  the  Mexico 


City  Prize  last  winter,  she  told  me,  "I 
kept  thinking  of  my  film  Rio  Escondidol 
in  which  I  played  a  schoolteacher  who 
visits  the  president  to  ask  him  for  a  favor 
for  her  students.  My  character  crossed  the 
great  plaza,  the  Zocalo,  just  as  I  did; 
climbed  the  stairs  of  the  presidential  pal- 
ace, just  like  me.  But  the  president  she  met 
was  fictional,  whereas  mine  was  real.  And 
my  character  had  come  to  ask  for  some- 
thing, whereas  I  was  invited  to  receive." 
With  that,  Maria  Felix  smiled  trium- 
phantly. □ 


The  Dreams  of  Ted  Field 


(Continued  from  page  197)  with  a  fire- 
place from  which  Harold  Lloyd,  the  story 
goes,  would  send  up  smoke  signals  so  his 
pals  would  know  to  come  visit.  It  takes  a 
moment  to  realize  that  the  tall  boxes — 
perhaps  forty  in  all — set  side  by  side  around 
three  walls  of  the  room  are  Susie's  ward- 
robe, each  box  carefully  marked  by  design- 
er. "Well,  part  of  the  wardrobe,  anyway," 
Field  says  with  unmistakable  pride. 

Close  by  is  the  security  room.  A  young 
security  guard  sits  at  a  console  of  nineteen 
closed-circuit  television-camera  monitors 
capable  of  showing  every  square  foot  of 
the  estate.  Stuck  into  the  waist  of  his 
pants,  gangster-style,  is  a  nine-millimeter 
pistol.  On  the  wall  beside  the  monitor 
screens  is  a  black  schematic  diagram  of 
the  house  and  grounds.  Four  lighted  lines 
of  varying  colors  surround  the  house.  The 
outermost  line  represents  an  electronic- 
fence  sensor.  Next  in  are  buried  electrical 
cables  that  sense  any  movement  across 
their  force  field.  Then  a  network  of  infra- 
red beams.  Then  another  underground 
electrical  cable.  "We've  had  Secret  Ser- 
vice guys  tell  us  the  security  here  is  as 
good  as  the  White  House,"  declares 
Field.  "I  want  anyone  who's  contemplat- 
ing breaking  and  entering  and  endanger- 
ing my  family  to  know  we  have  a  little 
reception  committee  waiting  for  them." 

Two  more  rooms.  One  is  the  workout 
room.  Framed  by  mirrored  wa'lls,  rows 
and  rows  of  weight  and  aerobics  machines 
silently  await  their  single  customer:  Field 
works  out  alone.  "Personal  trainers — I 
don't  believe  in  them,"  he  scoffs.  Next  to 
that  is  a  locked,  wooden  archway  door. 
After  a  moment,  one  of  the  many  servants 
materializes  with  a  key,  and  the  door,  as 
in  some  C.  S.  Lewis  novel,  opens  onto 
one  of  Ted  Field's  more  private  worlds. 

A  full  set  of  drums,  with  gleaming 
cymbals,  dominates  the  windowless 
chamber.  Two  electric  guitars — one  bass, 
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one  rhythm — stand  nearby.  As  a  teenager. 
Field  played  in  garage  bands.  Now  he 
jokes  that  he's  the  only  one-handed  drum- 
mer around;  he  holds  his  left  stick  in  the 
crease  between  his  thumb  and  the  stump 
of  his  hand,  the  way  he  held  racing-car 
steering  wheels.  On  one  wall  hangs  a 
huge  framed  Scavullo  photograph  of  a 
woman  with  luminous  blue  eyes  and 
teased-out  blond  hair.  It  takes  a  moment 
to  recognize  the  woman  as  Susie. 

What  is  it  that  suddenly  seems  so  sad 
about  this  room? 

The  image  of  a  rich  boy,  every  wish 
fulfilled,  playing  with  his  toys  alone. 

There  has  clung  to  each  generation  of 
Fields  an  almost  palpable  sense  of 
aloneness.  Money  does  that,  but  in  the 
Fields'  case  the  burden  of  wealth  has 
seemed  only  to  augment  a  deeper  alien- 
ation, one  as  ingrained  in  the  family  genes 
as  quick-wittedness  and  pluck.  More  often 
than  not,  it  has  led  to  real  despair. 

The  first  Marshall  Field  was  only  twen- 
ty when  he  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1856 
with  less  than  a  dollar.  A  dour  and  driven 
man,  he  established  the  department  stores 
that  still  bear  his  name,  but  derived  little 
joy  from  his  success.  Nor  did  his  family 
console  him;  for  most  of  the  thirty-three 
years  they  were  married,  his  wife  chose  to 
live  abroad.  A  year  before  his  death,  in 
1906,  his  son  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  ended  a  purposeless, 
melancholic  life  by  shooting  himself  in 
the  abdomen. 

Marshall  Field  III  never  did  know  for 
certain  if  his  father  had  deliberately  killed 
himself,  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  re- 
membered, he  said,  the  sound  of  the  shot 
as  he  lay  in  his  nursery.  Brought  up  in 
Europe  by  a  mother  determined  to  keep 
her  son  a  sane  distance  from  the  family 
ghosts,  Marshall  III  led  a  frivolous  life 
until  his  early  forties,  when  the  waste  of  it 


began  to  haunt  him.  In  a  move  radical  for 
the  1930s,  he  fought  the  family  cafard  by 
going  to  a  psychoanalyst  five  times  a 
week.  After  eighteen  soul-searching 
months,  he  decided  to  throw  himself  into 
good  causes,  and  from  there  found  his 
way  into  newspaper  publishing.  A  first  ef- 
fort, the  liberal  P.M.  newspaper  in  New 
York,  earned  respect  but  little  money,  and 
folded  in  less  than  a  decade.  More  suc- 
cessful was  the  Chicago  Sun,  which  even- 
tually became  the  Sun-Times. 

Marshall  III  could  not  take  the  same 
pride  in  his  personal  life.  The  children  of 
his  first  marriage,  Marshall  IV  and  Barba- 
ra, suffered  lifelong  psychic  wounds  from 
their  father's  abrupt  departure  into  a  sec- 
ond unhappy  marriage,  then  a  third.  Both 
eventually  were  institutionalized,  with 
Marshall  IV  characterized  as  being  manic- 
depressive  and  subjected  to  regular  doses 
of  shock  treatment,  the  panacea  of  the 
day.  Yet  Marshall  IV  was  also  perhaps  the 
brightest  of  the  Fields,  having  demonstrat- 
ed a  photographic  memory  at  Harvard  that 
initially  brought  accusations  of  cribbing 
on  exams,  but  then  won  him  a  magna  cum 
laudc  degree.  He  recovered  well  enough 
from  his  hospital  ordeal  to  take  charge  of 
the  Sun-rimes,  to  bring  it  to  profitability 
in  the  late  1950s,  and  even  to  buy  Chica- 
go's afternoon  Daily  News  in  1959.  But 
depression  continued  to  dog  him.  and 
through  three  rocky  marriages  of  his  own 
he  drank  heavily  and  developed  a  depen- 
dence on  prescription  drugs.  One  early- 
fall  day  in  1965,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine, 
Marshall  IV  took  an  afternoon  nap  and 
failed  to  wake  up.  When  a  medical  report 
revealed  high  levels  of  alcohol  and  drugs 
in  his  bloodstream,  the  suspicion  was 
planted,  and  never  disproved,  that  like  his 
grandfather  before  him  Marshall  IV  had 
taken  his  own  life. 

Both  Ted  anil  Marshall  V  have  come  to 
feel  sure  their  fathei  did  not  commit  Blli 
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cide.  "My  lather  just  abused  a  number  of 
things,"  Ted  says.  "Not  only  aleohol  and 
drugs  but  food — he  used  to  eat  a  stick  of 
butter,  just  like  that.  So,  needless  to  say, 
he  had  cholesterol  problems."  The 
abuses,  Ted  feels,  trace  not  to  some  fam- 
ily curse  but  to  his  father's  experiences  as 
a  navy  gunner  in  World  War  II.  "I  re- 
member him  once  showing  me  the  shrap- 
nel in  his  head,  a  golf-ball-size  piece." 

Ted  was  thirteen  when  his  father  died. 
By  then  he  was  living  in  Alaska  with  his 
mother,  Marshall  IV's  second  wife,  Kay 
Woodruff,  who  had  driven  out  there  in  a 
station  wagon  after  the  collapse  of  her 
marriage  in  1963.  "It  did  change  my 
life,"  Field  readily  admits  of  the  move. 
"We  lived  in  Anchorage,  in  a  middle- 
class  development  called  College  Village, 
and  I  went  to  public  school  rather  than 
private  school.  My  mother  had  decreed 
we'd  live  in  an  unshowy  life-style  and  we 
certainly  did.  Probably  I'm  a  Democrat 
because  of  the  values  she  instilled  in  me. 
And  maybe  the  Hollywood  life  is  a  glitzy 
reaction  to  enforced  middle-class  life." 
Field  laughs.  "But  now  I've  come  full 
circle,  and,  actually,  I  think  my  mother 
was  right.  But  you  know  how  it  is:  if  your 
mother  says  don't  do  something,  you 
want  to  rebel." 

Kay's  strong  belief  in  Christian  Science 
offered  much  to  rebel  against.  Until  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  Ted  was  forced  to  go  to 
twice-weekly  church  services  and  read  a 
daily  Bible  lesson.  "I'll  tell  you,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  had  a  great  vocabulary,  and 
I'm  grateful  to  her  for  that,  but  I  sure  don't 
believe  in  a  single  one  of  her  ideas,"  he 
says.  "I  think  about  as  much  of  Christian 
Science  as  I  do  of  the  Hare  Krishnas." 

Kay's  new  life  included  a  new  career, 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  which  she  bought  two  years  later, 
and  a  new  husband,  a  newspaper  editor 
named  Larry  Fanning.  Not  long  after, 
tragically,  Fanning  died,  leaving  his  step- 
son to  cope  with  the  loss  of  two  father 
figures  by  the  age  of  sixteen.  "My  stepfa- 
ther was  a  really  great  guy  whose  influ- 
ence— and  Democratic  values — remained 
with  me,"  Field  says. 

Of  little  or  no  influence  at  the  time  was 
Ted's  half-brother,  Marshall  V.  Eleven 
years  older,  Marshall  had  grown  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  country  and  attended 
eastern  prep  schools.  On  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  the  two  saw  each  other,  Ted 
recalls,  he  admired  Marshall,  but  he  also 
admits  his  brother  could  be  bullying:  an 
indelible  memory  is  of  Marshall  forcing 


him  to  watch  as  the  older  boy  chopped  the 
heads  oil  snapping  turtles. 

Marshall  was  twenty-four  when  their 
father  died.  Within  a  year  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago to  be  groomed  as  the  new  head  of 
Field  Enterprises.  Marshall  was  the  per- 
fect preppy — attractive,  well  tailored, 
conservative,  with  a  self-deprecating 
wit — and  while  he  had  little  more  than  a 
Harvard  B.A.  in  fine  arts  to  equip  him,  a 
regiment  of  advisers  stood  ready  to  help. 
By  all  accounts  he  was  delighted  to  inherit 
the  family  empire,  and  concerned  not  s*o 
much  with  making  his  own  mark  as  with 
simply  "not  blowing  it."  In  these  re- 
spects, he  could  not  have  been  more  dif- 
ferent from  Ted. 

Brooding  and  self-conscious,  Ted  re- 
turned to  Chicago  at  seventeen  to  enroll  at 
Northwestern  and  felt  the  impact  of  his 
brother's  position:  to  those  who  noticed 
him  at  all,  he  was  the  awkward,  woolly 
kid  brother,  with  none  of  Marshall's  elan. 
He  was  lonely  too.  "One  day  I  walked 
into  my  brother's  office  and  asked  the  sec- 
retary if  she  knew  anyone  I  could  go  out 
on  a  date  with,"  he  relates.  "She  had  a 
friend  with  four  daughters.  I  chose  the  one 
closest  in  age  to  me,  we  went  out  on  a 
blind  date,  and  I  married  her." 

Ted  dropped  out  of  Northwestern  and, 
not  long  after,  out  of  Chicago.  Over  the 
next  years,  he  would  drift  in  and  out  of 
colleges,  building  up  credits  between 
bouts  of  racing,  but  never  enough  in  any 
one  institution  to  earn  a  degree.  Now, 
ironically,  he's  become  obsessive  about 
learning.  Inspired  by  Stephen  Hawking's 
A  Brief  History  of  Time,  he's  plowed 
through  serious  physics  texts,  and  plays  a 
running  game  of  history  one-upmanship 
with  lawyer  Skip  Brittenham.  Ted  even 
reads  on  the  launch  between  his  yachts 
and  the  Mediterranean  shore — to  get  in  a 
few  more  pages,  one  wonders,  or  to  im- 
press his  guests? 

Though  Ted  wasn't  due  to  inherit  his 
share  of  Field  Enterprises  until  he 
turned  twenty-five,  he  had  little  trouble 
persuading  his  trustees  to  dole  out  money 
for  his  increasingly  expensive  racecars. 
But  he  also  took  on  the  unusual  burden  of 
covering  his  mother's  losses  at  the  An- 
chorage Daily  News — $5  million  over 
seven  years — until  he  decided  he  wouldn't 
have  enough  money  to  keep  the  paper  go- 
ing and  pursue  his  own  interests,  and  told 
his  mother  to  sell  or  close  down.  To  Ted's 
great  relief,  Kay  Fanning  was  able  at  the 
last  minute  to  sell  to  the  McClatchy  chain; 
she  went  on  to  become  editor  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

It  was  on  June  1,  1977,  that  Ted  Field 


legally  acquired  42.5  percent  of  his  fa- 
ther's estate,  worth  about  $100  million; 
his  half-brother  acquired  the  same  share, 
the  balance  being  divided  between  two 
Field  sisters.  Ted  and  Marshall  signed  a 
legal  "agreement  to  agree,"  forbidding 
any  deadlocks,  and  over  the  next  seven 
years  they  made  a  number  of  shrewd  in- 
vestments, chief  among  them  buying  a 
handful  of  television  stations.  But  profits 
failed  to  ease  the  tensions.  "I'd  go  to 
these  board  meetings  in  Chicago,"  says 
Ted,  "and  all  these  conservative  board 
members  would  look  at  me  as  if  I  was 
some  kind  of  freak — because  I  was  young, 
lived  in  California,  liked  to  race  cars,  and 
wanted  to  enter  the  movie  business.  Not  to 
mention  the  beard  and  the  hand." 

Ted's  patience  began  to  fray  when  he 
suggested  strongly  that  Field  Enterprises 
buy  Southern  California's  Irvine  real-es- 
tate company.  "I  knew  it  was  worth  more 
than  the  $300  to  $400  million  they  were 
asking  for  it,"  Ted  recalls,  "but  the  board 
members  just  thought,  How  nice,  he  lives 
in  Orange  County  and  sees  as  far  as  the 
nearest  company,  which  he  thinks  we 
ought  to  buy." 

By  1983,  Ted  had  tired  of  what  he  per- 
ceived as  cavalier  treatment.  He  forced 
the  dissolution  of  the  Field  empire.  "He 
was  this  enormously  insecure,  introverted 
kid,  and  he  had  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
assert  himself,"  says  one  close  friend  of 
the  time.  "  It  was  the  economic  and  intellec- 
tual equivalent  of  that  character  in  Taxi 
Driver.  'No  one's  paid  any  attention  to  me, 
so  I'll  put  these  guns  up  my  sleeve  and  go 
use  them — now  you'll  have  to  listen!'  " 

Marshall  Field  V,  reached  in  Chicago, 
says  his  feelings  today  about  that  are  as 
clear  as  they  were  then.  "Ted  forcing  the 
family  hand  was  perfectly  fair,"  he  says.. 
"What  I  was  angry  about  was  forcing  the 
sale  of  the  paper.  We'd  both  inherited  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  to  force  a  sale  to 
Rupert  Murdoch  because  Murdoch  was 
the  highest  bidder  was  just  greedy — there 
was  a  very  good  group  that  bid  $10  mil- 
lion less!  But  he  didn't  seem  to  want  the 
Sun-Times  in  good  hands.  I  suspect  he 
was  mad  at  the  whole  Field  family."     - 

Ted  admits  he's  the  one  who  forced  the 
sale  of  the  paper  to  Murdoch.  "My  mot  ti- 
er was  the  top  of  a  long  list  of  enlightened 
people  who  said  I  shouldn't  sell  the  Sun 
Times  to  Murdoch,"  he  says.  "To  which 
I  said  I  don't  sell  properties  based  on  the 
politics  of  the  buyer."  Besides,  he  sa\s. 
"I  don't  feel  he's  a  bad  guy.  True,  he's  a 
conservative  Republican  and  I'm  a  pro- 
gressive Democrat.  But  Murdoch  didn't 
destroy  the  paper."  Moreover,  he  says, 
Marshall  is  wrong  about  the  $10  million 
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Ted  Field 


difference  in  bids.  Though  Murdoch  was 
reported  to  be  paying  $90  million,  Ted 
says  that  the  final  figure  was  about  $103 
million — and  that  the  closest  offer  was 
about  $60  million.  With  that  kind  of  prof- 
it, Ted  felt,  "I  could  afford  to  do  so  much 
more  politically  and  socially — it  would 
dwarf  any  negative  value  of  selling  it  to 
Murdoch.  And  it  did." 

Though  the  brothers  haven't  spoken 
since  then,  each  seems  to  need  to  soften 
the  fact.  "It's  not  as  big  a  breakup  as  peo- 
ple make  it  out  to  be,"  says  Marshall.  "If 
we  lived  a  block  from  each  other  we'd 
probably  have  seen  each  other." 

"It  is  true  that  we  don't  talk  to  each 
other  now,"  says  Ted.  "But  we  talk  to 
mutual  friends  who  pass  on  messages  and 
good  feelings  between  us.  For  example, 
Marshall  heard  I  was  interested  in  buying 
a  certain  painting,  and  he  had  information 
that  it  might  be  a  forgery.  He  found  a  way 
to  pass  that  on  to  me,  and  I  was  terribly 
grateful.  By  the  same  token,  when  he  was 
recently  negotiating  to  sell  his  Boston 
real-estate  company,  a  number  of  possible 
buyers  tried  to  get  a  negotiating  edge  by 
calling  me  and  fishing  for  compromising 
information.  I  wouldn't  even  talk  to  them. 

"All  it  will  take  is  one  call  to  break  the 
ice,"  he  adds,  "and  then  we'll  be  back 
together  again."  But  the  call  will  have  to 
come  from  Marshall.  "I  called  him  back  in 
1983,  and  Marshall  brushed  me  off.  Now 
it's  his  turn."  Ted  laughs.  "I'll  meet  him 
halfway.  Let's  see — he  lives  in  Chicago,  I 
live  in  L.A.  I'll  meet  him  in  Nebraska." 

Marshall  admits  to  spurning  that  call. 
"I  was  still  plenty  cheesed  off,"  he  says. 
"I  said,  'Forget  it.'  " 

So  perhaps  he'll  return  that  call  some- 
day? Marshall  pauses.  "I  don't  know," 
he  says. 

Though  Field  hasn't  raced  for  several 
years,  social  Chicagoans  still  tend  to 
view  him  as  a  self-indulgent,  even  reck- 
less sort.  In  fact,  he  is  a  virtual  teetotaler 
who  abhors  drugs.  And,  as  he  points  out, 
racecar  drivers  are  anything  but  reckless. 

"Two  things  that  define  me?"  Field 
asks  rhetorically.  "Competitiveness — and 
control.  I'm  very  competitive.  I'm  proba- 
bly competitive  to  a  fault.  I  play  by  the 
rules,  but  I  do  like  to  win.  And  I'm  a 
control  freak,  which  is  one  reason  I  loved 
racing  so  much.  You  have  to  concentrate 
utterly  at  every  moment." 

Like  most  self-analysis,  Field's  is  a  good 
start,  but  not  necessarily  the  whole  story. 
Robin  "Lefty"   Willner,  a  nationally 


ranked  tennis  pro  in  the  over-sixty  catego- 
ry, offers  one  take  on  Field's  competitive 
streak.  Nine  years  ago,  Field  began  paying 
Willner  to  play  with  him  almost  every  day. 
For  five  years,  Field  lost — every  single  set. 
Finally  he  began  to  win  a  set  here,  a  set 
there,  but  still  not  two  out  of  three.  Now, 
perhaps  once  a  year,  Field  wins  his  match. 

As  Field  suggests,  he  can  also  go  too 
far.  At  the  family's  weekend  ranch  in 
Santa  Barbara,  recalls  a  former  woman 
friend,  the  worst  moments  were  always  on 
the  doubles  court.  "You  could  never  de- 
cide if  it  was  better  or  worse  to  be  on 
Ted's  team.  If  you  were  on  the  other 
team,  he'd  be  brutally  competitive  and  re- 
sent it  if  you  won.  But  if  you  were  on  his 
team  and  you  fucked  up,  he'd  scream  at 
you,  especially  if  you  were  a  woman." 

Control  is  harder  to  judge.  Certainly 
Field,  as  sole  owner  of  Interscope,  exer- 
cises total  control  in  theory,  and  with  the 
Disney-Nomura  deal  he  will  have  access  to 
Hollywood's  ultimate  lever  of  control:  the 
power  to  green-light  a  film.  Yet  how  much 
does  he  really  control  Interscope  films? 

"Come  on,"  scoffs  one  Disney  execu- 
tive. "Ted  Field  knows  no  more  about 
day-to-day  producing  than  you  do.  Bob 
Cort  is  the  one  who  calls  the  shots." 

"Actually,  Cort,  CAA,  and  Inter- 
scope's  lawyer.  Skip  Brittenham,  are  the 
people  in  charge,"  says  one  ex-Interscope 
employee.  "It's  true  that  Ted  has  seen 
more  movies  than  almost  anyone — be- 
cause he's  had  more  time.  But  his  role  is 
just  that  of  a  dilettante." 

Robert  W.  Cort,  president  of  Interscope 
Communications,  offers  a  smooth  answer 
from  the  set  of  Three  Men  and  a  Little 
Lady—ihe.  sequel  to  Interscope 's  most 
commercial  hit.  "Ted  and  I  have  been  re- 
markably in  sync  as  partners,"  Cort  avers. 
"We  both  love  comedy,  for  example.  Ted 
is  this  very  dignified  man,  but  he's  got  a  kid 
inside  him,  and  my  favorite  thing  is  to  make 
Ted  giggle."  Still,  it's  Cort  who  brings  the 
funny  scripts  in  to  share  with  Field — the 
ones  he's  already  chosen  to  make.  And  it's 
Cort  who  carries  them  through. 

"I  think  Bob  Cort  is  the  smartest  exec- 
utive in  the  movie  industry,"  Field  says, 
"except  possibly  Jeff  Katzenberg.  Why 
hire  a  guy  like  that  and  second-guess  him? 
But  do  I  let  something  as  important  as  the 
film  company  be  steered  by  other  people? 
That's  something  you'll  have  to  decide." 

Socially,  Field  seems  to  control  his  life 
by  surrounding  himself  with  people  who 
work  for  him.  Virtually  every  summer,  he 
takes  fifteen  or  twenty  guests  on  a  Medi- 
terranean cruise.  Mike  Marcus,  a  CAA 
agent  who  made  important  introductions 
for  Field  early  on,  is  a  close  friend  and 


frequent  guest.  So  is  lawyer  Brittenham 
and  realtor  Moskopoulos.  Each  week, 
when  Field  engages  in  a  fierce  round  of 
pickup  basketball — he's  been  known  to 
fly  in  from  Aspen  on  a  private  plane  just 
for  the  game — his  fellow  players  are  his 
lawyers,  his  computer  consultants,  his  ac- 
countants. 

As  Interscope  has  blossomed,  Field 
has,  too.  "Ted  has  gained  a  lot  of  self- 
confidence  in  this  period,"  suggests  one 
ex-colleague.  Yet,  this  observer  feels, 
"he  may  also  be  less  good  at  listening  to 
criticism.  In  the  early  days  he  was  real 
vulnerable,  and  he  wanted  to  be  told  what 
was  going  on.  Now  he  knows  best,  and 
people  who  say  'no'  to  him  often  get 
moved  out  of  his  life." 

There  may  be  no  other  American  of  his 
generation  who  has  given  or  helped 
raise  more  money  for  social  causes  than 
Ted  Field.  Susie,  too,  has  done  much, 
serving  on  a  long  list  of  charity  boards  and 
helping,  with  Lyn  Lear  and  Cindy  Horn, 
to  establish  Hollywood's  Environmental 
Media  Association.  But  what  sort  of  ex- 
ample do  Ted  and  Susie  Field  set  as  envi- 
ronmentalists, in  a  home  that  must 
consume  as  much  energy  as  some  Third 
World  countries,  and  with  so  many  cars, 
and  a  private  plane,  and  Susie  taking  180 
pieces  of  luggage  on  her  last  European  trip? 

"Yes,  it's  hypocritical,"  Ted  says.  "In 
fact,  it's  even  more  hypocritical  that  I 
own  industrial  parks.  If  you're  worried 
about  the  number  of  light  bulbs  in  my 
house,  worry  about  the  potential  pollution 
of  those  parks!  But  my  companies  do 
comply  with  the  law,  and  I  don't  make  the 
laws.  Nor  do  I  profess  to  be  an  environ- 
mentalist. Susie  and  I  do  separate  our  cans 
and  bottles  and  papers  at  the  house.  But 
am  I  going  to  start  riding  a  bicycle  to 
work?  No — that's  for  some  actor  to  do.  I 
want  to  give  money  to  help,  and  maybe 
that's  what  I  can  do  best." 

Ted  has  also  been  a  major  fund-raiser 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  even  though 
the  candidates  he  supports  would  proba- 
bly view  his  hostile  takeover  runs  as 
grccnmail.  "The  Democrats  confuse  over- 
leveraging  with  hostile  takeovers,  and  as- 
sume they're  all  bad,"  Field  declares. 
"Ironically,  they  let  themselves  be  hood 
winked  by  what  I  call  an  unholy  alliance 
of  Republican  government  and  Republi 
can  corporate  America." 

Marshall  suggests  a  deeper  contradic 
tion  about  Ted's  new  visibility.  "Person 
ally  he's  a  terribly  private  person,"  he 
says.  "And  what's  interesting  is  why  he 
chooses  to  have  such  a  public  life-style." 

Admittedly,  Ted's  public  side  is  hard  I \ 
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Ted  Field 


more  than  the  occasional  days  the  gates  at 
Green  Acres  have  slid  open  for  a  benefit 
party.  Still,  such  grand-scale  fund-raising 
was  bound  to  have  a  cost.  "It  doesn't  take 
a  genius  to  figure  out  that  when  you  have 
the  best  garage  band  in  the  world  play  at 
your  party,  people  are  going  to  say  you 
were  just  doing  it  for  the  glamour,"  says 
Ted.  "But  what  were  we  to  do?  When 
you  go  back  to  the  charity,  they  say  pub- 
licity is  what  they  want.  So  you  give  it  to 
them,  and  then  the  press  accuses  you  of 
seeking  it  for  yourself." 

With  the  sale  of  Green  Acres,  Field 
says,  his  benefit-party  days  will  end.  And 
so  may  the  brief  reign  of  the  public  Ted 
Field.  "One  reason  to  have  Green  Acres 
was  that  it  was  perfect  for  fund-raisers. 
And  the  money  raised  was  like  lap  times. 
But  I  had  Susie  doing  it  on  such  a  large 


scale,  and  was  so  interested  in  how  much 
money  we  could  raise,  I  just  got  too  com- 
petitive about  that  too.  And  that  put  us 
under  great  pressure. 

"That  house  was  like  a  character  in  our 
lives,"  Field  adds,  "and  it's  now  just  be- 
ing written  out  of  the  script." 

In  a  script,  the  writer  could  call  for  the 
camera  to  pull  back  from  happy-again 
Field  and  pregnant  wife:  sunset  ovar 
house  with  "For  Sale"  sign  in  front,  mu- 
sic up,  credits  roll.  In  real  life  the  search 
goes  on,  and  the  answer  bobs  just  out  of 
reach.  "It's  everybody's  greatest  concern 
about  Ted  that  lasting  happiness  eludes 
him,"  says  one  friend.  "What  do  you  do 
when  everything  comes  easily  to  you? 
When  you've  never  known  what  it  is  to 
achieve  something  solely  through  your 
own  efforts?" 

There  are  those  who  also  wonder  if 
Field's  fervor  is  a  sign  of  the  family  curse. 
Marshall,  for  one,  was  quoted  at  the  time 


of  the  dissolution  as  saying  "Ted  has  the 
same  problem  his  father  had,  and  I  con- 
sider that  serious."  Today  he  admits  hav- 
ing spoken  in  the  heat  of  the  moment.  But 
he's  also  not  sure  he  was  wrong.  "I  don't 
really  know  if  he  has  it  or  not,"  he  says.  "I 
do  know  that  my  father's  manic-depres- 
siveness  didn't  hit  him  until  his  forties." 

After  four  generations,  that  is  a  specter 
that  cannot  be  dismissed.  And  yet  Ted 
Field,  less  than  two  years  from  forty,  is 
healthier  at  his  age  than  any  of  his  fore- 
bears. He  is  also  more  accomplished  than 
any  since  the  first  Marshall  Field.  Excit- 
edly he  speaks  of  expanding  from  televi- 
sion, movies,  and  records  into  publishing, 
of  creating,  as  he  puts  it,  a  small-scale, 
private  Time  Warner.  If  he  manages  that, 
he  may  yet  be  the  rebel  who  smashed  a 
fading  family  empire,  only  to  start  a  new 
Field  dynasty. 

He  still  won't  have  made  it  on  his  own. 
But  then,  he  may  not  really  mind.  □ 


Jeremy  Does  Claus 


(Continued  from  page  185)  character, 
Irons  protested,  without  coming  across  as 
a  ham.  He  need  not  have  feared.  His  per- 
formance is  extraordinarily  subtle. 
"Irons's  approach  was  that  Claus  was  in- 
nocent," Barbet  Schroeder  has  been 
quoted  as  saying.  "That's  what  gives  so 
much  depth  to  his  character.  The  movie 
doesn't  say  he's  innocent,  but  the  perfor- 
mance of  Jeremy  Irons  does.  That  creates 
a  fantastic  ambiguity."  Irons  was  at  pains 
to  generate  sympathy  for  a  man  he  was 
not  innately  sympathetic  toward.  Sympa- 
thy, as  opposed  to  approval,  would  open 
the  door  to  understanding.  Schroeder 
claims  that  in  the  course  of  the  movie  he 
himself  was  drawn  to  Claus,  because  "he 
likes  to  play  games,  always  leaving  open 
the  possibility  of  his  guilt.  That's  either  a 
game  or  it's  part  of  a  perversely  gentle- 
manly attitude.  .  .more  perverse  than 
evil."  Schroeder,  whose  previous  fdms 
include  a  coolly  romantic  but  explicit 
study  of  a  dominatrix  (MaitresSe)  and  a 
documentary  on  Idi  Amin,  is  a  past  master 
at  evoking  perversity  and  savoring  rather 
than  sensationalizing  it. 

Access  to  Claus's  puzzling  character 
came  from  an  unexpected  source,  Irons 
said.  After  watching  tape  after  tape  of 
Claus's  interviews,  especially  the  ones 
with  Phil  Donahue  and  Barbara  Walters, 
he  began  to  wonder  how  his  father  would 
react  if  the  same  charges  were  leveled 
against  him.  Seeing  the  role  in  terms  of 
his   father   was   the   breakthrough   Irons 


needed.  It  helped  him  imagine  himself 
accused  of  such  a  crime;  it  also  solved 
the  problem  of  his  and  Claus's  disparate 
ages. 

How  would  his  father  have  reacted? 
I  asked.  "The  only  alternative  to  tears," 
Irons  said,  "would  have  been  to  tough  it 
out  and  give  nothing  away" — something, 
he  added,  that  the  public  hates  people 
for  doing.  To  this  paternal  identification 
Irons  added  a  measure  of  Danish  re- 
serve, a  dash  of  charisma,  pomposity, 
charm,  boredom,  and  a  hint  of  weirdness. 
To  round  out  the  characterization,  he  con- 
cocted an  ever  so  slightly  accented 
voice — a  voice  that  would  have  a  certain 
upper-class  British  authority  and  plum- 
miness  without  quite  simulating  the  von 
Biilow  boom.  Beyond  shaving  his  head, 
Irons  was  not  at  great  pains  to  duplicate 
Claus's  appearance.  He  worked  within 
the  perimeters  of  his  own  physique  and 
look. 

Would  it  have  helped  to  meet  Claus?  I 
asked.  No,  it  would  have  complicated 
things,  Irons  thought.  In  any  case  Claus 
would  probably  not  have  been  allowed  to 
see  him,  given  the  terms  of  his  agreement 
with  Sunny's  family.  In  exchange  for 
dropping  legal  action  against  him  and  per- 
mitting his  and  Sunny's  daughter,  Co- 
sima,  to  share  in  the  family  estate  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  other  children,  the 
implacably  hostile  heirs  had  insisted  that 
Claus  never  speak  or  write  or  give  inter- 
views about  the  case. 


Playing  opposite  the  character  of  Claus 
in  Reversal  of  Fortune  is  not  so  much 
his  wife  as  his  lawyer,  Alan  Dershowitz, 
all  too  convincingly  played  by  Ron  Silver. 
Dershowitz  not  only  masterminded  the 
successful  appeal  after  Claus  was  convict- 
ed of  attempted  murder  in  1982;  he  wrote 
the  popular  account  of  the  case  on  which 
the  present  film  is  based.  Although  there 
are  mercifully  few  courtroom  scenes,  Re- 
versal of  Fortune  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  law  rather  than  a  cafe-society 
marriage  on  the  rocks.  Schroeder  plays' 
down  the  conflict  between  Claus  and  Sun- 
ny and  plays  up  the  conflict  between 
Claus,  the  aging  playboy  wallowing  in  pa- 
trician privilege  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
Dershowitz,  the  down-to-earth  Jewish 
radical  functioning  out  of  a  messy  kitchen 
full  of  whiz  kids. 

Finding  no  redeeming  moral  aspect  to 
Claus's  case,  the  priggish  whiz  kids  in  the 
film  are  disinclined  to  work  on  it  until 
Dershowitz  demonstrates  that  a  funda- 
mental constitutional  issue  is  involved. 
Sunny's  old  mother  (egged  on  by  her  sec 
ond  husband,  a  former  gun  salesman  ;it 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  who  loathed 
Claus)  had  spent  a  fortune  to  make  a  ease 
against  her  son-in-law,  and  the  private  in 
vestigators  she  hired  were  not  constrained 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  extent  that  the 
police  would  have  been.  Therefore,  the 
evidence  turned  up  during  Kuh's  search  of 
Clarendon  Court — which  would  have 
been  inadmissible  if  gathered  by  govern 
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Now  you  can  get  as  close  as  you 
want,  without  flirting  with  danger. 
Just  be  sure  to  pack  your  IQ— the 
IQ  Zoom  900. 

This  multi-featured  zoom  compact 
is  pretty  intriguing  all  by  itself,  with  an  array  of  special  features  that 
let  you  indulge  your  creativity  with  just  the  push  of  a  button. 

The  power  zoom  lens,  first  introduced  by  Pentax,  lets  you  choose 
any  focal  length  between  38mm  and  90mm.  And,  there's  a  macro 
setting  for  those  really  close  encounters. 

The  IQ  Zoom  900  has  many  other  unique  features  that  are  fabu- 
lously easy  to  operate.  Built-in  auto-flash,  backlight  compensation,  and 
bulb  timer  modes  assure  beautifully  exposed  photos,  no  matter  where 
your  travels  take  you. 

Everything  is  so  simple,  you'll  even  want  to  try  such  sophisticated 
features  as  multi-exposure  mode  and  interval  timer.  What's  more, 

the  self-timer  takes  two  pictures  with  a 
single  shutter-release. 

So  who  needs  a  spy  in  the  sky?  Espe- 
cially if  you've  got  one  in  your  pocketbook. 
Just  don't  leave  home  without  your  IQ. 


PENTAX 


The  approach:  38mm 


Close-up:  90mm 


All  pictures  taken  with  the  IQ  Zoom  900  and  Kodak  Ektarfilm. 
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ment  agents — -was  accepted  by  the  judge. 
Dershowitz  saw  this  as  a  civil-liberties  is- 
sue. It  wasn't  fair  to  permit  rich  people  to 
hire  their  own  private  police. 

In  his  book  Dershowitz  comes  across  as 
infinitely  persevering  and  cunning:  the 
ideal  lawyer  to  have  on  your  side  when 
the  odds  are  against  you.  (Dershowitz's 
transformation  of  the  alleged  murder 
weapon — the  insulin-coated  hypodermic 
needle  first  mentioned  in  Vanity  Fair — 
into  a  key  piece  of  evidence  for  the  de- 
fense was  a  stroke  of  genius.)  As  in  the 
book,  the  lawyer  appears  to  be  crass  and 
self-promoting — in  some  respects  as  arro- 
gant as  his  arrogant  client.  (After  the  ap- 
peal had  been  won,  Claus  referred  to  his 
savior  as  "Errol  Flynn  capturing  Burma 
single-handed.")  Although  the  film  por- 
trays Dershowitz  as  the  nice  guy,  there  are 
hints  that  the  director  does  not  really 
warm  to  nice  guys.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
By  suggesting  that  Dershowitz  is  as  much 
of  an  operator  as  Claus,  Schroeder  coun- 
teracts the  simplistic  black-and-white  con- 
cept of  the  script  and  makes  the  tension 
between  the  two  antithetical  men  seem 
less  dramatically  contrived. 

As  for  Sunny,  Schroeder  says  he  sees 
her  as  "the  emotional  center  of  the  film." 
He's  right,  of  course,  but  unwise  to  have 
cast  Glenn  Close  in  this  part.  For  better  or 
worse,  Close  is  identified  with  women 
who  are  diabolically  manipulative  (Dan- 
gerous Liaisons)  or  maniacally  aggressive 
(Fatal  Attraction),  and  just  as  a  Stradivari- 
us  violin  is  said  to  reverberate  with  old 
tunes,  this  actress  reverberates  with  old  roles. 
True,  she  is  convincing  as  one  of  those 
drunken  Wasp  women;  true  again,  Sunny 
was  often  the  worse  for  booze  or  pills.  But 
there  was  nothing  aggressive  about  her. 
She  may  have  been  spoiled  and  self-indul- 
gent and  prone  to  tantrums — the  quintes- 
sential poor  little  rich  girl — but  she  was 
also  intensely  feminine  and  vulnerable; 
unlike  Close  in  style,  demeanor,  and  tem- 
perament. Grace  Kelly  had  the  look  and 
the  ersatz  distinction — that  dancing-class 
distinction  that  socially  ambitious  mothers 
used  to  din  into  their  daughters — but  even 
Kelly  would  have  been  defeated  by 
Sunny 's  softness  and  pathos.  As  a  direc- 
tor, Schroeder  is  free  to  take  whatever  lib- 
erties he  likes  with  his  characters,  but  this 
particular  liberty  works  against  him.  Sun- 
ny emerges  as  a  wacky  virago  whom  any 
self-esteeming  husband  could  not  be 
blamed  for  wanting  to  eliminate.  Bang 
goes  history  as  well  as  mystery. 

Nor  does  the  art  direction  serve  the 


story  as  usefully  as  it  might.  Externals 
were  all-important  in  the  von  Billows' 
lives.  Sunny's  fashion-plate  allure;  the 
claustrophobic  opulence  of  her  surround- 
ings (so  unlike  the  dingy  mansion  where  the 
film  was  shot);  the  rarefied,  orchidaceous 
atmosphere  in  which  she  and  Claus  co- 
cooned  themselves  away  from  the  real 
world,  away  from  all  but  a  very  few  friends: 
all  this  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  course 
of  events.  At  the  preview  that  I  attended, 
Jerome  Zipkin,  master  of  Reaganite  revels, 
put  his  finger  on  a  tiny  but  significant  de- 
tail. Irons  was  brilliant  as  Claus,  he  said, 
but  what  about  those  tawdry  cigarette 
cases?  "Heaven  knows  what  base  metal 
his  was  made  of;  hers  was  mother-of-pearl. 
That's  not  what  the  von  Biilows  were  all 
about."  He  was  right.  The  von  Biilows 
were  the  incarnation  of  old-fashioned  luxe, 
and  their  cigarette  cases  were  Faberge,  not 
Fortunoff.  Newport  has  a  reputation  for 
lavishness,  but  few  if  any  of  their  million- 
aire neighbors  lived  such  a  lavish  and  such 
an  unhappy  life  as  the  von  Biilows.  That's 
what  they  were  about. 

If  I  have  harped  on  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  film  and  reality,  it  is  because 
I  have  known  Claus  for  forty  years  and 
was  seeing  him  on  an  almost  daily  basis 
when  the  events  that  triggered  his  two  tri- 
als occurred.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first 
trial,  I  went  up  to  Newport  to  keep  him 
company  while  the  jury  was  out.  Waiting 
day  after  day  in  an  asylum-green  room  in 
the  courthouse  was  agonizing.  Each  time 
the  doorknob  turned,  Claus,  hitherto  as 
imperturbable  as  Rodin's  Thinker,  would 
steel  himself  not  to  wince  at  the  immi- 
nence of  a  verdict.  To  distract  ourselves, 
we  played  gin  rummy.  Claus  would  remi- 
nisce about  the  fashionable  days  of  yore: 
with  Daisy  Fellowes  in  Venice,  Marie- 
Laure  de  Noailles  at  Hyeres,  Dado  Rus- 
poli  in  Saint-Moritz.  When  escapism  to 
cafe-society  heaven  failed  to  keep  anxiety 
at  bay,  we  would  search  for  rays  of  hope 
in  the  psychological  profiles  that  the  law- 
yers had  prepared  on  each  of  the  jurors. 
Further  hope  was  at  hand  outside  the  court- 
house, where  gaggles  of  "Clausettes" — 
groupies  who  had  adopted  the  accused  as  a 
folk  hero — were  waving  "Free  Claus" 
banners.  Most  of  his  friends  felt  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him;  guilty,  if  at  all,  of  indifference.  Cold- 
blooded, if  you  will,  but  his  small  reserve 
of  compassion  had  been  sorely  tried  by 
Sunny's  abuse  of  alcohol  and  pills  as  well 
as  her  abuse  of  his  rights.  (Claus's  principal 
grouse  was  that  his  wife  thwarted  his  at- 
tempts to  have  a  career.) 

In  the  evenings   we   would   return   to 


Claus's  motel,  eat  lobsters,  and  drink 
more  than  we  should  of  the  excellent  wine 
that  Mark  Birley  of  Mark's  Club  and  An- 
nabel's had  sent  to  Newport.  After  dinner 
we  would  go  up  to  the  weird,  boxlike • 
rooms  he  had  rented  for  the  duration  of 
the  trial — like  the  set  of  Dr.  Caligari — 
and  continue  to  drink.  Gone  were  the  gold 
boxes,  the  Sevres  vases  filled  with  free- 
sias,  the  Cartier  knickknacks.  In  their 
place  were  a  plate  of  cookies,  some 
scotch,  and  a  devotional  book.  Claus 
would  go  through  the  avalanche  of  mail 
and  take  telephone  calls  from  unknown 
female  fans  of  the  sort  who  pursue  good- 
looking  men  accused  of  murder.  "Listen 
to  this  one,"  he  would  say.  "You  don't 
know  me.  I  was  Miss  New  Hampshire  a 
while  back,  and  my  measurements  are 
still ..."  "You  don't  know  me.  My  name 
is  Marucca.  I'm  calling  from  Ibiza,  and 
I'm  flying  over  to  be  by  your  side." 
"You  don't  know  me.  I'm  a  widow  from 
Kalamazoo,  and  I've  bet  my  house,  trail- 
er, and  car  on  your  innocence.  You  better 
be  innocent.  .  .  "  (After  the  guilty  verdict, 
the  widow  threatened  action.)  Claus  chat- 
ted them  up  as  courteously  as  if  they  had 
been  grand  duchesses. 

One  of  the  fan  letters  sounded  more 
promising  than  the  rest;  at  least  it  was 
written   by   someone   on   the   fringes  of 
Claus's  world.  The  writer  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  Hungarian  Hungarian  named  An- 
drea Reynolds.   Her  flamboyance  made 
the  Gabor  sisters  look  like  Little  Women. 
After  the  first  trial,   Andrea  whipped 
Claus's  sagging  morale  into  shape  and.  no 
question  about  it,  gave  him  hope.    But 
even  his  staunchest  supporters  were  dis- 
mayed when  he  moved  her  into  Sunny's 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment,  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  take  over  and  partially  redeco- 
rate. This  "Hungarian  hussar"  (Claus's 
term  for  her)  alternately  wooed,  manipu-j 
lated,  and  on  occasion  terrorized  friends, 
lawyers,  potential  witnesses,  and  journal- 
ists. ("You  Commie  pinko  faggot,"  she 
yelled  at  one  of  them.)  As  Dershowitz 
said,  "Her  presence  was  seen  and  felt  at 
every  twist  and  turn."   In  the  end  even 
Claus  had  enough  of  this  "tigress."  After* 
Helmut  Newton's  photographs  o\  them  in 
leather  appeared  in  Vanity  Fair  (Andrea's 
idea,  Claus  said),  they  broke  up.  Christine 
Baranski,  who  plays  her  in  the  movie, 
captures  her  Magyar  bossiness  to  perfec 
tion.   A  year  or  two  later,  Andrea  em 
barked  on  a  romance  with  the  Honorable 
Shaun  Plunket,  a  close  friend  of  the  royal  i 
family's  by  virtue  of  being  a  brother  of  the 
late   Lord   Plunket,    the   Queen's    much 
loved  equerry.  They  have  been  married. 
for  more  than  a  year  and  live  conveniently! 
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Jeremy  Does  Claus 

near  Harrods,  but  the  doors  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  no  longer  yawn  open.  Appar- 
ently the  Queen  denies  herself  the  plea- 
sure of  Andrea's  company. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Sunny  still  lies  in- 
sensible in  the  Harkness  Pavilion 
(part  of  New  York's  Columbia-Presbyteri- 
an Medical  Center).  She  reportedly  con- 
tinues to  receive  many  of  the  attentions — 
from  hairdressers,  beauticians,  manicur- 
ists, and  masseuses,  as  well  as  doctors 
and  nurses — that  she  received  before  she 
was  hospitalized.  All  this  costs  a  bundle: 
somewhere  around  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  it  is  said.  She  is  appar- 
ently not  in  a  vegetable  state,  but  reacts  to 
stimuli.  However,  her  brain  must  surely 
not  be  in  any  condition  to  formulate 
thoughts,  as  the  film,  which  starts  and 
ends  with  the  comatose  Sunny  giving  a 
voice-over  monologue,  would  have  us 
imagine.  For  those  of  us  who  were  fond  of 
Sunny,  some  early  shots  in  the  film — an 
overly  clinical  scene  of  the  wretched  pa- 
tient being  rolled  over  and  sponge- 
bathed — seem  not  only  tasteless  but  more 
to  do  with  the  director's  fixation  on  suf- 
fering than  with  the  legal  maneuvering 
that  is  the  focus  of  the  film. 

As  for  Claus's  existence  since  the  ac- 
quittal, he  lives  the  life  of  an  elegant  Lon- 
don bachelor.  He  has  just  left  a  somewhat 
cell-like  flat  in  South  Kensington  for  more 
spacious  quarters  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. Given  Claus's  taste,  it  was  bound  to 
be  stylish:  a  few  fine  things  salvaged  from 


the  past,  stacks  of  the  latest  political  and 
financial  books,  a  bottle  of  champagne  on 
ice .  He  regularly  drops  in  at  his  Saint  James 
Street  club  (Brooks's)  to  write  letters,  read 
the  papers,  and  eat  an  indifferent  luncheon. 
He  likes  to  travel — ideally  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Cosima,  sometimes  with  one  or  an- 
other of  the  would-be  society  ladies  he 
continues  to  attract.  Old-fashioned  people 
tend  to  give  him  a  wide  berth,  but  he  can. 
still  count  on  some  faithful  cronies:  quite 
a  few  Guinnesses;  Donald  Munson,  the 
epicurean  oilman;  John  Aspinall,  the  zoo 
man;  Taki,  the  sharp-tongued  Greek  col- 
umnist; Mark  Birley;  Paul  Getty  Jr.;  divers 
Goldsmiths;  and  so  on. 

Claus  is  also  popular  with  the  younger 
generation.  To  judge  by  a  recent  birthday 
party  organized  by  the  Birley  and  Aspinall 
scions,  this  can  be  a  mixed  blessing.  Frus- 
trated at  being  ejected  from  Annabel's  for 
throwing  their  socks  at  rich  Arabs,  they 
decided  to  give  a  custard-pie  party.  A 
bevy  of  old  tarts  in  boots  was  employed  to 
bombard  the  guests  with  hundreds  of  pies. 
After  tossing  an  unsuspecting  boy  into  a 
huge  cake,  black  extras  dressed  as  Tonton 
Macoutes  surrounded  their  victims  in  the 
target  area,  where  they  were  soon  covered 
in  guck.  Poor  Claus  skidded  in  the  mess 
and  had  to  be  carried  off  to  the  hospital. 
When  I  last  saw  him,  he  was  still  on 
crutches.  Such  are  the  penalties  of  attend- 
ing upper-class  frolics. 

Claus's  beautiful  daughter,  Cosima,  also 
attended  the  party,  but  survived  the  may- 
hem. This  cool,  courageous  girl  has  a  way 
of  emerging  from  distressing  circum- 
stances unsullied,  and,  one  trusts,  un- 
scathed.  She  now  lives  on  her  own  in 


London,  where  she  is  popular  with  ihejeu- 
nesse  doree — outings  with  Prince  Edward, 
dinners  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Cosima  is 
the  greatest  consolation  of  her  father's  life. 

Sunny's  two  elder  children  by  Prince 
von  Auersperg,  Alexander  and  Ala,  who 
has  recently  remarried  and  is  now  Mrs. 
Ralph  Isham,  have  sold  the  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment  and  sumptuous  Newport  "cot- 
tage" that  was  the  scene  of  Sunny's  trage- 
dy. In  honor  of  their  mother,  the  Auersperg 
children  have  founded  the  National  Victims 
Center,  which  aims  to  defend  the  rights  of 
victims  of  violence.  After  instituting  pro- 
grams all  over  the  country,  the  N.V.C.  held 
a  gala  this  fall  to  promote  its  image  in  New 
York.  An  award  has  been  inaugurated.  Ap- 
propriately, it  bears  the  name  of  the  retail 
tycoon  Milton  Petrie,  whose  generosity  to 
victims  of  notorious  assaults  (such  as  Maria 
Hanson,  the  model  who  had  her  face 
slashed)  has  generated  so  much  publicity. 

When  not  traveling,  Claus,  too,  im- 
merses himself  in  good  works.  In  his 
loneliness  his  heart  goes  out  to  the  lonely, 
he  explains,  and  so  he  makes  regular  vis- 
its to  some  of  the  two  hundred  homes  that 
have  been  set  up  in  England  to  shelter 
people  who  have  nobody  to  talk  to,  no- 
body to  listen  to  their  woes.  Claus  tells  of 
having  been  recently  assigned  to  a  Ghana- 
ian man,  a  former  leper  who  claims  to 
have  been  cured  of  his  affliction  at 
Lourdes.  "I  have  often  been  accused  of 
liking  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,"  Claus 
says.  "In  fact  I'm  an  excellent  listener." 
Just  as  well.  The  Ghanaian  will  be  spared 
Claus's  painful  jokes  against  himself, 
which  Jeremy  Irons  delivers  to  such 
shockingly  good  effect  in  the  film.  □ 


The  Shock  of  the  Hughes 


(Contirv-.edfrom  page  190)  of  The  Shock  of 
the  New  ( Knopf),  companion  volume  to  his 
eight-part  1980  television  series  of  the  same 
name  on  the  history  of  modern  art,  will 
appear  next  year.  Together  they  form  con- 
vincing evidence  that  this  country's  best- 
known  journalistic  art  critic  is  also  its  best. 
Hughes's  writings  shine  with  original 
locutions,  unexpected  usages,  and  sharp 
turns  of  phrase.  His  perfect  epithet  for  the 
phony,  fawning  "Treasure  Houses  of 
Britain"  show  at  Washington's  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  1985  was  "Brideshead 
Redecorated."  Yet  he  is  also  capable  of 
formal  analyses  of  the  utmost  dignity.  Of 
a  painting  by  the  French  classical  master 
Nicolas  Poussin  he  writes,  "Its  pictorial 
structure,  with  the  blues,  reds  and  golds 
pealing  like  single  strokes  of  a  gong  in  the 


warm  internal  light,  is  irreducibly  taut." 
And  he  can  be  chillingly  direct,  as  in  ex- 
plaining the  brutal  impact  of  Goya:  "|The 
paint]  mimics  the  drying  of  blood  itself:  it 
looks  crusty,  dull  and  scratchy,  just  like 
real  blood  smeared  on  a  surface  by  the 
involuntary  twitches  of  a  dying  body." 

Hughes  is  always  ready  to  explore  the 
human  element  in  art,  and  thus  many  of 
his  reviews,  short  though  they  may  be, 
delve  into  the  artist's  sexuality,  whether 
straight  (Rodin),  gay  (Marsden  Hartley), 
monastic  (Giorgio  Morandi),  syphilitic 
(Manet),  or  misogynist  and  probably  im- 
potent (Degas).  In  the  case  of  Antoine 
Watteau,  that  peerless  psychologist  of 
courtly  erotic  i  lelancholy,  Hughes  la- 
ments the  fact  thai  "nothing  is  known 
about  his.  .  .sexual  life."  Such  asides  are 


not  just  ploys  to  make  a  tired  executive  keep  ■ 
on  reading.  "I  do  think  the  sexuality  of  an  > 
artist  is  a  very  important  component  in  t lie- 
work, "  Hughes  insists.  "I've  never  pre- 
sumed to  conduct  a  psychoanalysis,  but  1 1 
think  it's  interesting  in  the  general  picture 
of  character,  and  sometimes  it's  extreme!) 
relevant  to  the  art,  as  with  Picasso." 


As  a  lecturer,  TV  host,  and  raconteur. 
Hughes  possesses  a  persuasive  aura 
that  stems  from  his  ebullient  self-confi- 
dence and  strong  physical  presence.  A 
strapping  six-footer  with  a  barrel  chest 
and  sturdy  limbs,  he  has  the  florid, 
slighty-gone-to-sced  romantic  looks  of  a 
Regency  rake.  He  cultivates  an  unpreten- 
tious, matey  air  that  makes  it  possible  to 
imagine  him  as  a  lifeguard  on  Bondi  Beach 
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Robert  Hughes 

Many  people  would  not  be  shocked  to  learn 
that  his  middle  name  is  Studley. 

It  therefore  comes  as  quite  a  surprise  to 
hear  this  bluff,  booming-voiced  boyo  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  late  bloomer  who  until 
almost  the  age  of  thirty  was  racked  by 
feelings  of  social  insecurity  and  profes- 
sional inadequacy.  Though  he  is  now  one 
of  the  most  famous  Australians  abroad — 
falling  somewhere  after  Crocodile  Dundee, 
Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  and  Dame  Edna 
Everage — it  was  a  much  different  Robert 
Hughes  who  arrived  in  England  at  age 
twenty-six  to  seek  his  fame  and  fortune. 

"Being  an  Australian  in  London  in  the 
early  sixties  wasn't  quite  like  being  a 
black  in  Mississippi,"  he  admits.  "But 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  colonial  con- 
descension. I  had  this  bad  record  of  meeting 
people  whom  I'd  worshiped  from  afar.  The 
worst  put-down  occurred  at  the  opening  of  a 
Balthus  exhibition  at  the  Tate.  I  was  stoog- 
ing about  and  saw — my  God! — Cyril  Con- 
nolly. There  he  was,  in  a  billowing  chalk- 
striped  flannel  suit,  staring  with  mingled 
loathing  and  melancholy  and  lust  at  this 
picture  of  a  nymphet  warming  her  pussy  in 
front  of  a  fireplace.  I  chose  this  entirely 
wrong  moment  to  go  up  to  him. 

"  'Excuse  me,  Mr.  Connolly,'  "  Hughes 
recalls  saying,  shifting  into  the  exaggerated 
provincial  accent  of  strine  to  heighten  the 
comic  effect.  "  'You  don't  know  me,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  say  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
reading  The  Unquiet  Grave  when  I  was 
sixteen  I  never  would  have  come  up  with 
the  courage  to  leave  Australia. '  Whereupon 
Connolly  turned  around,  looked  me  up  and 
down,  and  said  [here  Hughes  moves  into  a 
thin,  high-pitched  Etonian  monotone],  'I 
don't  know  that  I  could  be  held  altogether 
responsible  for  the  accidental  effects  of  my 
juvenilia  in  distant  countries.'  He  then 
turned  and  waddled  away  while  I  descend- 
ed into  the  floor." 

Hughes  retains  a  residual  wariness  of 
professional  gatherings.  "I  hate  being 
locked  into  the  social  construct  called  the 
Art  World,  which  in  New  York  is  so  de- 
vouring and  generally  oppressive  and  giv- 
en over  to  such  endless  bickering  and  hoo- 
ha  that  you  just  never  have  any  time  to 
write."  Early  this  year  Hughes  gave  up 
drinking,  going  cold  turkey  after  his  doc- 
tor warned  him  that  he  was  headed  for 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  another  ten  years  if 
he  didn't  mend  his  bibulous  ways.  "Liver 
began  to  expand  a  bit,"  Hughes  reports  as 
he  thumps  his  abdomen.  There  is  a  sizable 
male  population  in  both  New  York  and 
London  who  will  miss  him  as  a  drinking 
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buddy,  but  a  larger  contingent  will  be 
spared  the  public  scene-making  that  often 
accompanied  Hughes  on  his  pub  crawls. 
Even  tonier  establishments  sometimes 
witnessed  his  outbursts.  One  day  during 
the  early  eighties,  Hughes  arrived  for 
lunch  at  the  Four  Seasons  with  seven 
guests  rather  than  the  four  he'd  booked 
for.  Delayed  for  several  minutes  while  his 
table  was  hurriedly  enlarged,  Hughes  be- 
gan to  bellow  so  loudly  that  all  conversa- 
tion in  the  Grill  Room  came  to  a  halt.  The 
management  cleverly  lured  him  to  the  bar 
with  complimentary  champagne,  but  even 
after  he  was  seated  his  boisterous  chatter 
drowned  out  those  around  him.  The  im- 
pression of  Hughes  as  an  overbearing, 
boorish  Aussie  stuck  in  the  minds  of  more 
than  a  few  prominent  New  Yorkers. 

He  began  to  quiet  down  noticeably  after 
his  marriage  nine  years  ago  to  his  second 
wife,  Victoria  Whistler.  He  met  her  in 
1977  in  San  Francisco  after  a  lecture  he 
gave  on  the  work  of  Robert  Rauschen- 
berg.  She  sent  the  speaker  a  note  asking  if 
he  was  free  for  dinner.  He  accepted,  and 
the  next  day  Hughes  departed  on  schedule 
for  Australia,  regretting  that  he'd  likely 
never  see  his  new  fan  again.  But  she  later 
appeared  in  New  York,  they  began  living 
together,  and  finally  wed  in  1981,  after 
his  divorce  became  final.  (Hughes  refuses 
to  discuss  his  marriage  to  his  first  wife, 
Danne:  "because  it  was  such  a  disaster." 
They  have  one  son,  Danton,  who  is  now 
twenty-three  and  living  in  Australia.) 
Hughes  is  extravagant  in  his  praise  of  Vic- 
toria, especially  for  the  sense  of  order  and 
stability  he  says  she  has  brought  to  his  life. 

At  her  prompting,  they  now  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  a  spacious  Shingle-Style 
Revival  house  on  Shelter  Island,  a  reso- 
lutely unfashionable  enclave  reachable 
only  by  ferry  from  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island.  He  conducts  almost  all  of  his  busi- 
ness from  there  by  fax,  and  goes  into  New 
York,  where  he  still  keeps  his  SoHo  loft, 
only  about  once  a  week  to  check  in  at  Time 
or  to  see  exhibitions.  His  car  was  recently 
stolen  from  its  downtown  parking  lot,  "the 
price  one  has  to  pay  for  living  in  the  cultural 
capital  of  Western  civilization." 

Hughes  rises  early — usually  at  5  or 
5:30 — and  frequently  awakes  with  writing 
he  has  composed  in  his  sleep.  "Do  you 
find  that  the  unconscious  has  done  a  lot  of 
the  work  for  you,  that  you  can  get  up  and 
go  to  the  typewriter  the  first  thing?"  he 
asked  another  critic.  In  the  afternoon,  af- 
ter his  writing  day  is  done,  Hughes  gar- 
dens or  works  in  his  carpentry  shop, 
where  he  crafted  his  handsome  kitchen 
cupboards.  Though  at  age  fifty-two  he 
still  has  the  rugged  build  of  a  footballer, 


he  claims  that  "I'm  not  really  all  that 
sportif.  I  play  a  bit  of  tennis  to  keep  the 
flab  off,  that's  all."  He  is,  however,  an 
avid  fisherman,  angling  for  bluefish  off 
Shelter  Island  or  making  more  ambitious< 
outings  with  his  pals  the  novelist  Peter 
Matthiessen,  painter  Alan  Shields,  and 
bandleader  Peter  Duchin. 

Hughes  has  never  been  particularly 
worried  about  making  professional 
enemies.  "The  thing  I  don't  want  to  fall 
into  is  the  situation  John  Russell  got  him- 
self caught  in,"  he  says  of  the  former  New 
York  Times  art  critic.  "John  spent  fifteen 
years  in  New  York  never  doing  a  negative 
review  of  anything — except  one  exhibi- 
tion by  Beverly  Pepper — like  a  sort  of 
priest  going  around  issuing  benedictions. 
Did  you  read  that  last  book  of  his  essays? 
Jesus!  It  was  Champagne  Charley  all  the 
way.  John  just  won't  get  into  a  fight,  he 
never  would." 

Hughes  never  backs  away  from  con- 
frontations, and  indeed  often  appears  to 
relish  them.  One  of  his  most  well-known 
feuds  has  been  with  Julian  Schnabel,  who 
unwisely  tried  to  get  even  with  the  much 
cleverer  critic  in  his  1987  autobiography, 
CVJ,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  rebuffed 
a  writer  named  "Robbie  Huge,"  who 
Schnabel  said  wanted  to  be  chained  up  by 
him.  Hughes  saw  the  passage  in  manuscript 
and  got  Schnabel's  publisher  to  delete  it, 
then  quoted  the  offending  lines  in  his  own 
review  of  the  book,  and,  barely  able  to 
contain  his  glee,  refuted  the  fictitious 
charge,  going  on  to  obliterate  the  rest  of  the 
text  as  well.  It  was  a  virtuoso  performance 
on  a  par  with  James  McNeill  Whistler's 
malicious  minor  masterpiece.  The  Gentle 
Art  of  Making  Enemies.  As  Hughes  writes, 
"The  unexamined  life,  said  Socrates,  is  not 
worth  living.  The  memoirs  of  Julian  Schna- 
bel, such  as  they  are,  remind  one  that  the 
converse  is  also  true.  The  unlived  life  is  not 
worth  examining." 

Hughes  says  he  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  more  substantive  and  positive  issues. 
"I'd  much  rather  write  about  something  I 
like,  and  there's  an  awful  lot  that  1  do." 
Among  living  artists  that  includes  the 
work  of  Brice  Marden,  Elizabeth  Murray, 
Susan  Rothenberg,  Sean  Scully,  and  Jod 
Shapiro.  He  has  been  attentive  to  contem- 
porary English  painters,  often  overlooked 
in  the  tug-of-war  for  international  domi 
nance  between  New  York  and  Continental 
Europe.  Hughes  is  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  Lucian  Freud  (about  whom  he  wrok-  I 
book  in  1988),  Howard  Hodgkin,  R.  B, 
Kitaj,  Leon  Kossolf,  and  Prank  Ami 
bach,  the  subject  of  his  new  monograph. 

Aucrbach's  work — fluent,   impastocd 
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studies  of  the  human  head,  for  the  most 
part,  rendered  with  an  almost  demonic 
flair — typifies  much  of  what  Hughes 
looks  for  in  a  painting:  representational 
subject  matter,  skillful  draftsmanship, 
bravura  brushwork,  and  a  frank  celebra- 
tion of  the  canvas  as  a  physical  object 
rather  than  a  cerebral  concept.  Hughes  has 
always  had  a  predilection  for  painterly 
painters,  those  masters  of  the  loaded 
brush  whose  passion  for  pigment  equals 
his  own  deep  fascination  with  the  material 
attributes  of  art. 

"There's  no  question  that  I'm  in  love 
with  paint,"  he  declares.  "There  is  some- 
thing about  it — its  luminosity  and  sticki- 
ness. It's  not  just  that  it's  ideal  feces.  It 
has  this  enormous  presence  as  a  sub- 
stance, which  I  suppose  has  skewed  the 
way  that  I  think  about  art.  From  the  pri- 
mal scene  with  the  paint  tube  probably 
came  my  direction  toward  manual  paint- 
ing and  away  from  conceptual  art." 

Hughes  is  just  as  direct  on  the  even 
more  basic  question  of  subject  matter:  not 
how  to  paint,  but  what  to  paint.  When  he 
came  to  New  York  in  1970,  the  American 
avant-garde  establishment  was  still  in  the 
thrall  of  color-field  painting  and  Minimal- 
'ism,  which  shunned  representation  and  ef- 
faced the  touch  of  the  artist  through  sleek, 
even  surfaces  that  denied  they  had  been 
made  by  hand.  An  even  more  extreme 
form  of  reductivism — conceptual  art — 
threatened  to  do  away  with  the  very  no- 
tion of  the  artifact  itself. 

The  eighties  witnessed  the  triumphant 
return  of  figuration  and  representation, 
and  among  the  most  enthusiastic  champi- 
ons of  this  re-emerging  tendency  was 
Robert  Hughes.  But  he  would  not  accept 
just  anything  that  purported  to  be  art  in  the 
painterly  tradition,  and  was  quick  to  deflate 
the  impossible  posturing  of  the  most  egre- 
gious of  those  ill-trained,  overhyped  ca- 
reerists. Hughes  was  outraged  by  "the 
astonishing  rapidity  with  which  official 
reputations  set^this  catalysis  between  the 
market  and  a  passive  curatorial  system 
that  can  do  only  what  the  marketplace  has 
determined." 

In  1984  he  gave  vent  to  his  growing 
frustration  in  "The  SoHoiad:  or,  The 
Masque  of  Art,"  first  published  in  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books  under  the 
pseudonym  Junius  Secundus  and  now  an- 
thologized in  Nothing  if  Not  Critical.  This 
delicious  satire — a  mock-epic  poem  in  he- 
roic couplets  in  imitation  of  Alexander 
Pope — is  an  intricate  tour  de  force  dis- 
playing its  author's  familiarity  with  the 


conventions  of  eighteenth-century  poetry 
while  adapting  its  formal  structure  to  dev- 
astating contemporary  purposes.  "The 
temper  of  the  age  decrees  at  once  /  That 
none  may  tell  the  Dancer  from  the 
Dunce,"  Hughes  writes.  "Opinion  bows 
and  scrapes,  to  Trade  defers,  /  As  Disco- 
Owners  turn  to  Connoisseurs."  Sharply 
incised  cameo  appearances  are  made  by 
all  the  leading  artists  of  the  day:  "And 
now  the  hybrid  child  of  Hubris  comes —  / 
Julian  Snorkel,  with  his  ten  fat  thumbs! 
/  Ad  Nauseam,  he  babbles,  whines,  and 
prates  /  Of  Death  and  Life,  Careers  and 
Broken  Plates."  And  who,  having  read 
them,  can  forget  these  deathless  lines  on 
the  period's  quintessential  dealer?  "Mary 
Spoon  /  Part  secretary,  part  goblin,  part 
Raccoon,  I  Scribblers'  fancy,  opportun- 
ists' Muse,  /  Her  claim  to  taste,  two  hun- 
dred pairs  of  shoes." 

But  even  the  worst  excesses  of  eighties 
painting  could  not  deflect  Hughes  from 
his  philosophical  predisposition  to  art  that 
concerns  itself  with  identifiable  objects 
depicted  in  a  recognizable  manner.  "How 
can  you  discuss  painting  without  talking 
about  what  it  is  intended  to  mean?"  he 
asks.  "Any  history  of  painting  that  ends 
with  the  final  expulsion  of  the  manifest 
forms  of  the  world  from  art  is  bound  to 
lead  to  some  kind  of  impoverishment.  The 
really  good  abstract  painting  is  always 
grounded  in  some  way  back  there  in  na- 
ture. The  reason  Mondrian's  grids  are  so 
great  is  ultimately  that  he  painted  such 
beautiful  apple  trees." 

Hughes  is  just  as  firm  in  his  belief  that 
a  strict  sense  of  hierarchy  is  essential  in 
eyaluating  art,  and  his  pieces  on  individ- 
ual artists  not  only  rank  them  among  their 
contemporaries  but  often  place  them 
against  others  attempting  similar  things  at 
different  historical  moments.  But  they  are 
not  comparisons  to  be  made  lightly,  let 
alone  by  artists  themselves.  Thus  Hughes 
sees  "invulnerable  conceit"  in  Schnabel's 
"solemn  opinion  that  his  'peers'  were 
'Duccio,  Giotto  and  van  Gogh. '  ' '  The  pre- 
sumptuousness  of  far  greater  twentieth- 
century  painters  he  finds  only  somewhat 
less  farcical.  "With  all  due  respect  to  Bar- 
ney Newman, ' '  he  begins, '  'his  saying  'My 
dialogue  is  with  Michelangelo'  reminds  me 
slightly  of  that  story  about  the  mouse  jump- 
ing on  the  elephant,  rogering  it,  and  then 
asking,  'Did  I  hurt  you,  darling?' 

That  distaste  for  misproportion  is  by  no 
means  directed  only  toward  artists.  Col- 
lectors, whose  flights  of  grandiosity 
reached  unprecedented  heights  as  art 
p-ices  soared,  are  favorite  targets  of 
Hughes's  withering  disdain.  He  points  out 
that  owning  art  is  not  inherently  enno- 


bling, and  never  has  been.  '"Think  of  Sigis- 
mondo  di  Malatesta,"  Hughes  says  of  the 
violent  Italian  Renaissance  condottiere. 
"His  court  painter  was  Piero  del  la  Frances- 
ca,  his  sculptor  was  Agostino  di  Duccio. 
and  his  architect  was  Leon  Battista  Alberti. 
You  can't  get  much  more  elevated  than 
that.  But  Sigismondo  was  a  complete  fuck- 
ing villain  and  ruthless  as  hell." 

Hughes's  sense  of  moral  principle  was 
formed  by  his  Roman  Catholic  up- 
bringing in  Australia.  Robert  Studley  For- 
rest Hughes  was  born  in  Sydney  in  1938. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  Irish  ancestry, 
his  mother  a  Protestant  of  English  descent 
who  converted  to  her  husband's  faith  at 
marriage.  The  youngest  of  four  children, 
Hughes  was  educated  at  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege by  Jesuit  priests  who  demanded  intel- 
lectual rigor  supported  by  spiritual 
discipline.  His  first  encounter  with  mod- 
ern art  came  at  school,  when  one  day  Fa- 
ther Dan  O'Connell  pinned  up  reproduc- 
tions of  de  Chirico,  Tanguy,  and  Miro  on 
the  bulletin  board  instead  of  the  usual  de- 
votional postcards  of  Renaissance  Madon- 
nas. Hughes  remembers  looking  at  them 
with  "horror  and  fascination." 

There  was  little  exposure  to  art  at 
home,  however.  "My  family  had  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  visual  arts," 
Hughes  recounts.  "There  was  no  art  ex- 
cept family  portraits,  and  that  was  purely 
a  matter  of  recording  clan  remembrance. 
But  there  was  a  lot  of  Ruskin  in  my  fa- 
ther's library,  and  he  was  the  first  art  crit- 
ic that  I  read  as  a  child.  The  power  of  the 
prose  in  the  great  descriptive  passages  and 
the  minute  character  of  observation  cer- 
tainly teach  you  something  about  writing 
when  you're  young." 

His  growing  interest  in  art,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  study  law  in  order  to  join  the  fam- 
ily firm,  led  to  the  compromise  decision 
that  he  would  learn  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Sydney,  but  he  dropped  out 
after  his  fourth  year.  Painting  had  begun 
to  claim  more  and  more  of  his  interest.  "I 
was  a  very  bad  painter  "  Hughes  admits. 
"The  copy  of  ARTnews  would  arrive  from 
New  York  every  month  and  it  would  be  torn 
apart  like  Orpheus  by  the  Maenads.  I  used 
to  paint  purple  de  Koonings.  For  a  while  I 
made  my  living  as  a  painter  and  thus  un- 
derwrote my  first  feeble  steps  as  a  writer. 
If  you've  actually  had  some  practical  ex- 
perience of  painting,  then  at  least  you  know 
how  bloody  difficult  it  is  to  do  a  good  one. 
But  the  idea  that  failed  painters  become 
critics  and  then  unleash  their  bitterness 
upon  the  world  is  absolute  hokum." 

Hughes's  first  job  as  a  critic  was  a 
fluke.  He  was  working  as  a  cartoonist  and 
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illustrator  for  the  Sydney  little  magazine 
The  Observer  in  1958  when  the  art  critic 
was  summarily  dismissed.  Hughes  recalls 
the  editor  barging  into  the  office  shouting, 
"I've  just  fired  the  art  critic.  Who  here 
knows  anything  about  art?  You — you're 
the  fucking  cartoonist — you  must  know 
something  about  art.  You  are  now  the  art 
critic." 

The  experience  did  little  to  prepare 
Hughes  for  the  leap  he  took  in  1964,  when 
he  went  to  London  to  make  a  name  for 
himself.  "There  is  a  kind  of  overweening 
false  confidence  that  bright  boys  in  colo- 
nial ponds  get,"  he  says.  "And  it's  good 
to  get  it  knocked  out  of  you.  I  was  com- 
pletely lost  in  London."  Hughes  had  be- 
come a  protege  of  the  Australian  historian 
Alan  Moorehead,  author  of  The  Blue  Nile 
and  The  White  Nile,  books  that  would  lat- 
er serve  as  the  models  for  The  Fatal 
Shore.  Moorehead,  who  lived  in  the  Ital- 
ian coastal  town  of  Porto  Ercole,  told  the 
young  expatriate  that  if  he  ever  got  into 
trouble  in  London  he  was  welcome  to  take 
refuge  with  him. 

Within  a  matter  of  months  after  arriving 
in  England,  Hughes  was  foundering,  like 
some  bamboozled  country  lad  out  of  Ho- 
garth, done  in  by  the  snares  and  nets  of 
the  London  highlife.  "I  got  monumental 
writer's  block,  ran  through  all  the  money 
I'd  assembled — what  with  gambling, 
girls,  and  the  booze— and  had  a  total 
bloody  inability  to  do  any  constructive 
work."  He  cabled  for  help  to  Moorehead, 
who  invited  him  to  stay.  That  visit  turned 
into  a  two-year  sojourn,  "during  which  I 
wrote  almost  nothing.  But  the  value  of 
that  time  is  that  I  was  able  to  overcome 
my  inferiority  complex  vis-a-vis  European 
culture.  I  was  an  ignoramus  because  I 
hadn't  seen  the  stuff.  Basically,  I  didn't 
know  a  Sodoma  from  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
I'd  never  been  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  But 
because  I  had  a  little  Lambretta,  I  was 
able  for  those  two  years  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  on  trips,  and  I  saw  it  all." 

At  Moorehead 's  urging,  Hughes  re- 
turned to  London  in  1966.  "I  quite  liked  it 
then,"  he  reminisces.  "I  led  this  funny 
kind  of  split-level  life.  On  one  hand  it  was 
extremely  bohemian,  and  on  the  other 
hand  I  had  a  nostalgia  for  the  idea  of 
scholarly  respectability.  I  was  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Oz  set  [a  counterculture  pa- 
per shut  down  after  a  highly  publicized 
obscenity  trial],  but  I  also  used  to  hang 
out  a  bit  at  the  Courtauld,  where  I  struck 
up  a  friendship  with  Anthony  Blunt.  Of 
course  I  had  no  idea  of  his  extracurricular 


activities.  He  wasn't  going  to  let  on  to 
some  sprog  from  Australia  that  he  was  a 
spy.  Anthony  was  very  approachable — 
partly,  I  suppose,  because  he  was  gay — 
and  I  used  to  go  by  there  for  tea.  He 
taught  me  quite  a  few  things  about  look- 
ing at  pictures  and  sculpture,  and  wasn't 
appalled  by  my  ignorance." 

In  1966,  Hughes  "lucked  into"  part- 
time,  freelance  critic's  jobs  with  The 
Sunday  Times  and  The  Observer,  was  a 
BBC  correspondent  covering  the  disas- 
trous Arno  River  flood  that  ravaged  the  art 
treasures  of  Florence,  and  published  his 
first  book,  a  history  of  Australian  art.  A 
second  book,  on  the  images  of  heaven  and 
hell  in  Western  art,  had  the  dual  effect  of 
"getting  the  Jesuits  out  of  my  system" 
and  bringing  him  to  the  attention  of  Time. 
"I  didn't  really  get  into  gear  until  I  got  to 
America  in  1970,"  Hughes  now  says.  "I 
didn't  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  in  the  sixties,  to 
tell  the  awful  truth."  He  more  than  made 
up  for  lost  time  thereafter,  as  his  Time  job 
imposed  the  order  of  deadlines  and  regu- 
lar work  habits. 

Hughes's  expanding  knowledge  and 
charismatic  speaking  style  made  him  the 
obvious  choice  for  writer  and  presenter  of 
the  1 980  BBC  series  The  Shock  of  the  New. 
The  hugely  popular  broadcast  created  an 
instant  cultural  celebrity,  but  Hughes  was 
unimpressed  by  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
product  and  poured  most  of  his  emotional 
energies  into  the  accompanying  book, 
which  has  remained  in  print  ever  since. 

He  spent  the  better  part  of  the  eighties 
working  on  his  most  ambitious  undertak- 
ing to  date,  The  Fatal  Shore,  a  heroic  act 
of  patriotic  devotion  to  his  homeland  as 
well  as  a  defiant  score  settling  for  his 
Irish-immigrant  forebears.  To  commemo- 
rate the  bicentennial  of  the  first  landing  of 
white  settlers  at  Botany  Bay  in  1788, 
Hughes  set  the  record  straight  once  and 
for  all,  methodically  piecing  together  a 
ghastly  panorama  of  injustice,  cruelty, 
bigotry,  opportunism,  greed,  and  geno- 
cide— a  veritable  catalogue  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man — that  rightly  made  Susan 
Sontag  compare  the  exhausting  saga  to 
both  Dickens  and  Solzhenitsyn.  He  me- 
morialized the  forgotten  role  of  the  Irish 
in  the  making  of  his  country,  reminding 
his  readers  that  "the  story  of  English  op- 
pression and  Irish  resistance  did  not  evap- 
orate in  Australia.  On  the  contrary:  It 
survived  most  tenaciously  as  one  of  the 
primary  images  of  working-class  culture. 
.  .  .  When  the  Protestant  majority  in  Aus- 
tralia had  all  but  sublimated  the  'hated 
stain'  of  convictry,  the  Irish  still  kept  the 
memory  of  the  System  alive." 


This  goes  some  way  toward  explaining 
what  Hughes  calls  his  "cussedness":  the 
deep-seated  disregard  for  gentility,  the  de- 
sire to  keep  his  edges  rough,  the  delight  in 
subverting  pomposity  and  cant,  and  the 
love  for  contrary  cultures  at  odds  with 
more  powerful  political  forces.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, his  next  book  will  be  about  Bar- 
celona, capital  city  of  the  Catalans,  who 
might  be  termed  the  Irish  of  Spain. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  Barcelona  was 
one  of  the  world's  great  fin  de  siecle  cit- 
ies," says  Hughes.  "We  know  everything 
about  Paris,  we  know  everything  now 
about  Vienna.  But  what  makes  Barcelona 
so  interesting  is  that  peculiar  mixture  of 
advancedness  and  willful,  stubborn  provin- 
cialism. I  like  the  Catalans  because  they're 
so  fucking  crazy.  They  pride  themselves  on 
their  seny — their  hardheadedness — but  in 
fact  they're  really  quite  loopy." 

Typically,  Hughes  is  immersing  him- 
self in  his  subject  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness that  makes  all  his  writing  so  resonant 
with  implications  beyond  the  subject  im- 
mediately at  hand.  On  his  Shelter  Island 
coffee  table  sits  a  thin,  scholarly  treatise  on 
medieval  Catalan  erotic  poetry.  Not  central 
to  his  discussion  of  Barcelona,  perhaps,  but 
surely  illuminating  as  he  sketches  in  the 
bigger  picture  of  what  art  says  about  the 
values  of  the  people  who  make  it. 

That  is  the  underlying  theme  of  a  lecture 
series  he  is  preparing  to  give  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  next  year.  The  topic 
has  continued  to  intrigue  him  ever  since  he 
came  to  this  country:  the  relation  between 
religion  and  culture  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  by  now  a  truism  that  art  has  become  our 
secular  faith,  with  a  national  congregation 
believing  that  artists  are  imbued  with  super- 
natural powers.  That  phenomenon  has  be- 
come even  more  pronounced  of  late  as 
American  religious  fanatics  interpret  so 
much  art  as  the  work  of  Satan. 

But  Hughes  sees  this  as  a  historically 
consistent  trait.  "It's  not  for  nothing  that 
most  of  the  early  American  critics  writing 
about  art  were  evangelists."  he  says. 
"They  demanded  that  a  work  of  art 
should  provide  examples  of  moral  suc- 
cess, and  in  a  certain  way  American  pub- 
lic attitudes  have  never  lost  this."  He  is 
able  to  view  that  notion  with  the  detach- 
ment of  the  outsider.  "I've  never  shared 
the  well-established  American  belief  that 
art  is  therapeutic.  I  do  not  want  to  be  the 
eager  guide  for  the  no-less-eager  consum 
er  of  cultural  events.  Criticism  isn't  about 
saying  'I  think  this,  therefore  you  should 
think  this.'  It's  about  getting  people  to 
look  and  to  think,  and  to  do  it  on  theil 
own.  I  still  can't  believe  the  luck  that  I'm 
getting  paid  for  doing  this."  I  I 
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(Continued from  page  I6H)  herself  to  stop 
a  lifelong  habit  of  running  away — from 
home  at  sixteen,  from  Sonny  when  she 
was  in  her  twenties,  even  from  the  aging 
process,  which  she  has  tried  to  stave  off 
with  cosmetic  surgery.  There  have  been 
rumors,  over  the  years — though  she  de- 
nies all  but  breast,  teeth,  and  nose  work — 
that  she  has  had  her  buttocks  lifted,  two 
ribs  removed  to  shrink  her  waist,  her 
chin  restructured,  her  cheeks  reconstruct- 
ed, her  eyes  lifted,  her  belly  button  re- 
shaped, her  lips  collagen'd,  and  the 
planes  of  her  face  smoothed  to  windless 
surfaces. 

Through  it  all,  Cher — both  sculptor  and 
sculpture — has  never  lost  her  grip,  has 
never  cracked.  The  private  person  is  an 
equal  partner  with  the  public  persona.  The 
brash  tabloid  diva  is  really  a  New  Age 
mensch  who  has  Patric  Walker's  horo- 
scope column  in  the  New  York  Post  faxed 
to  her  on  a  daily  basis.  Though  Cher  has 
become  as  famous  for  the  many  relation- 
ships in  her  life  as  she  has  for  her  talent, 
she  is  discovering  that  maybe  she  never 
really  needed  a  boyfriend,  or  even  a  hus- 
band. Cher,  for  better  or  worse,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  is  her  own  couple. 

"I'm  in  therapy  and  I  think  that's  good 
for  me,"  she  says.  "It's  been  about  two 
years.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  had  three 
surgeries  in  a  row,  which  made  me  feel 
unbelievably  bad.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
two  surgeries,  but  it  turned  into  three. 
There  was  a  process  between  the  last 
two  that  I  had  to  go  through,  and  it  was 
the  worst  experience  of  my  life.  I  was 
reading  The  Road  Less  Traveled,  and  out 
of  the  blue  I  called  the  doctor  who  wrote 
it,  Scott  Peck.  I  said,  'Hi,  I'm  Cher.  I'm 
having  a  really  rough  time.  I  need  some 
help.'  " 

Cher's  new  film,  Mermaids,  is  a 
warped  tribute  to  her  mother,  Georgia 
Holt,  a  perennially  aspiring  singer  and  ac- 
tress in  Hollywood  who  is  frighteningly 
youthful-looking  for  a  woman  of  sixty- 
three.  Even  though  Cher  bought  her  a 
white  Mercedes  three  months  ago,  at  the 
moment  they  are  not  speaking.  "Every 
once  in  a  while  I  miss  my  mother,"  says 
Cher,  "but  it's  better  for  me  right  now  for 
us  not  to  talk.  Because  we  weren't  com- 
municating, and  it  was  starting  to  wear  on 
me  heavily."  The  character  called  Mrs. 
Flax  in  Mermaids  is  always  in  a  state  of 
flux;  she  moves  her  two  daughters  from 
town  to  town  at  the  drop  of  a  love  affair. 
"My  mother  was  Mrs.  Flax,"  says  Cher. 
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"She  dressed  really  provocatively.  We 
lived  with  all  women  in  our  house,  too. 
She  had  three  best  friends,  and  they  were 
beautiful  women.  My  God,  these  women 
were  knockouts!  It  was  sort  of  like  me  and 
my  girlfriends,  I  guess." 

"When  I  saw  Mermaids,  I  went,  'Jesus 
Christ,  is  that  the  way  I  did  with  my  chil- 
dren?' '  says  Georgia  Holt,  smiling. 
"And  Cher  says,  'Mother,  do  you  know 
how  many  times  you  made  us  move?'  But 
I  was  always  trying  to  move  us  to  a  better 
place.  And  I  also  don't  remember  being, 
you  know,  a  sex  machine.  Maybe  I  was. 
When  I  went  in  to  get  a  part,  my  agent 
always  told  me  to  wet  my  lips  and  pad  my 
bra,  do  the  number,  and  that's  what  I  did. " 

We  are  sitting  in  the  St.  James's  Club 
in  Los  Angeles.  With  six  husbands  behind 
her,  Holt  is  still  extraordinarily  beautiful. 
A  beige  sweater  shows  off  a  perfect  figure 
beneath  a  beige  linen  coat.  Her  frosted 
hair  is  a  palette  of  beiges.  Though  fair- 
skinned,  she  looks  remarkably  like 
Cher.  Or,  more  precisely,  Cher  now 
looks  like  Holt. 

Cher's  father,  a  gambler  and  drug  ad- 
dict, abandoned  the  family  when  she  was 
only  a  few  months  old,  and  Holt,  unable 
to  support  a  child,  had  to  put  her  in  a 
Catholic  home.  It  took  her  months  to  save 
up  the  money  to  retrieve  Cher.  "That 
mother  superior  was  a  bitch  to  me.  She 
wanted  me  to  put  Cher  up  for  adoption.  I 
would  go  over  and  look  through  this  little 
window,  and  Cher  would  be  standing  at 
her  crib  crying.  I  didn't  know  how  to  buck 
authority  then.  But  now,  boy,  I'm  telling 
you,  I'd  go  through  that  woman  so  fast 
she  wouldn't  know  what  hit  her. 

"I  think  the  anger  Cher  has  toward  me 
now  is  that  I  was  real  beautiful  and 
blonde,"  Holt  says.  "I  won  several  beau- 
ty contests.  And  she  was  dark.  Nobody 
ever  thought  she  was  my  child.  And  then 
Georganne  comes  along,  this  little  blonde, 
blue-eyed  beauty.  I  think  Cher  felt  she 
was  the  ugly  duckling.  She  never  believed 
she  was  pretty.  Of  course,  I  never  be- 
lieved I  was,  either.  My  mother  was  high- 
ly critical  of  me,  and  even  to  this  day  I 
can't  own  beauty.  Maybe  that's  what  it  is 
with  Cher.  She  can't  own  it,  either." 

We  were  lying  on  the  floor  one 
night  watching  a  video  of  Gi- 
ant," recalls  Mark  Patton,  who  acted  with 
Cher  in  Come  Back  to  the  5  &  Dime  Jim- 
my Dean,  Jimmy  Dean.  "She  turned  to 
me  during  one  of  Elizabeth  Taylor's 
scenes  and  whispered,  'When  did  you 
first  know?'  I  told  her  I  was  five  when  I 
knew  I  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  I'll  never 
forget  her  response.  'I  just  wanted  to  be 


famous,'  she  said.  'The  first  thing  I  did 
when  I  learned  to  write  was  to  practice  my 
autograph.'  " 

"I  never  knew  that  Cher  was  going  to 
hit  the  heights  she  has  until  she  and  Sonny 
opened  at  my  brother's  club,  the  Purple 
Onion,  on  Sunset,"  Georgia  Holt  told 
me.  "It  reminded  me  of  when  I  was  get- 
ting my  second  divorce  in  Vegas.  I  was 
lonesome  for  Cher,  so  my  mother  brought 
her  over.  I  bought  her  a  little  velvet  dress 
and  Mary  Jane  shoes — she  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  four  years  old.  Frankie 
Laine  was  real  popular  then,  and  I  took 
her  to  one  of  his  shows.  We  sat  right  at 
ringside,  and  Frankie  Laine  sang  'Little 
Coquette'  to  her.  And  she  just... well, 
you  know  when  somebody  lights  up? 
That's  what  she  did  at  my  brother's  club. 
It  wasn't  even  the  voice.  There  was  just 
tremendous  power.  And  some  kind  of 
shining  quality." 

Cherilyn  Sarkisian  La  Piere  (Sarkisian 
was  her  father's  name;  La  Piere  was  the 
name  of  her  mother's  fifth  husband,  who 
adopted  her)  met  Salvatore  Phillip  Bono 
at  Aldo's,  an  L.A.  coffee  shop.  Bono  was 
a  general  assistant  to  record  producer  Phil 
Spector,  and  he  pushed  Cher  to  sing  back- 
up for  some  of  Spector's  artists.  Spector 
noticed  her  and  produced  her  very  first 
song,  "Ringo,  I  Love  You,"  which  she 
recorded  under  the  name  Bonnie  Jo  Mason. 

Sonny  married  Cher  in  1964.  They  first 
billed  themselves  as  Caesar  and  Cleo,  and 
finally  hit  it  big  in  1965  with  the  single  "I 
Got  You  Babe,"  which  sold  more  than 
three  million  copies.  A  string  of  lesser  hits 
followed,  but  soon  their  career  was  in 
trouble.  For  five  years  they  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet.  In  1971,  CBS  offered 
them  a  summer  variety  show,  and  they 
again  found  favor  with  the  public.  The 
show  and  the  marriage  were  canceled  in 
1974.  The  next  year,  Cher  attempted  a  solo 
show  on  CBS,  but  it  was  not  a  hit.  Neither 
was  the  revised  Sonny  and  Cher  Show, 
which  CBS  tried  to  promote  in  1976. 

Cher  turned  to  Vegas,  but  the  glitzy 
grind  frustrated  her,  and  she  couldn't  get 
work  as  an  actress  in  Hollywood.  Un- 
bowed, she  moved  to  New  York.  Robert 
Altman  cast  her  in  Jimmy  Dean.  Mike 
Nichols  saw  her  in  it  and  cast  her  in  Silk- 
wood.  Her  fortitude  had  paid  off. 

"The  way  that  Cher  functions  is  quite 
extraordinary,"  says  Eric  Stoltz,  who  por- 
trayed her  son  in  Mask,  for  which  she  won 
the  best-actress  award  at  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival  in  1985.  "There  is  absolutely  n0 
bullshit  about  her.  She  is  incapable  of 
self-censorship." 

"It's  not  that  I  can't  accept  no,  "  Chd 
explains.  "I  just  don't  believe  it.  If  I  be 
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lieved  no,  then  I  wouldn't  be  in  any  of  the 
places  that  1  am." 

Bohdan  Zachary,  who  was  executive 
vice  president  of  Cher's  film-production 
company  for  its  first  two  years  and  is  now 
a  producer  at  the  Fox  network,  insists  that 
she  is  not  the  confrontational  person  that 
people  on  the  Mermaids  set  had  to  deal 
with.  "Cher  is  very  low-key.  Internally,  I 
think,  she  must  have  some  kind  of  scars 
from  the  Sonny  period.  She  was  intimi- 
dated by  him.  I  think  she  lost  so  much  of 
her  life  to  that  period  that  she  decided  she 
was  going  to  be  her  own  woman." 

"I  don't  talk  to  Sonny  anymore  unless  I 
have  to,"  Cher  says.  "Sonny  didn't  even 
love  me,  I  don't  think.  He  just  didn't  want 
me  to  get  away  from  him.  1  certainly  don't 
miss  him.  It  just  seems  like  another  per- 
son was  with  him,  when  I  look  back  on  it. 
It's  amazing  when  you  get  old — you  do 
have  all  these  lives.  If  I  met  that  person 
now,  I'd  tolerate  her." 

Cher's  reputation  for  being  difficult  be- 
gan during  the  filming  of  Mask,  when  she 
and  her  director,  Peter  Bogdanovich,  de- 
veloped a  famous  enmity.  Many  of  the 
problems  stemmed  from  Bogdanovich 's 
approach.  Cher  doesn't  take  orders  very 
well.  "People  can  manipulate  her  in  a 
very  clever  way  and  she  doesn't  even 
know  it,"  says  Zachary.  "I  would  find 
that  certain  people  in  her  professional  life 
were  able  to  tell  her  what  to  do  by  not 
telling  her  what  to  do." 

Bob  Mackie  agrees.  "There  is  a  teen- 
age-girl quality  to  Cher,"  he  says.  "If 
you  tell  her  that  she  can't  wear  a  certain 
dress,  that  it's  not  quite  right,  then  you'll 
see  it  in  every  newspaper  the  next  day." 

"We  are  like  single  girls  back  in  the 
seventies  again,"  says  Paulette  Betts 
about  the  women  who  surround  Cher  like 
a  floating  slumber  party,  which,  when  her 
schedule  permits,  includes  Michelle 
Pfeiffer.  "Chastity  called  the  other  day," 
Cher  says,  "and  we  were  all  doing  face 
masks  or  something,  and  she  said,  'You 
girls  are  like  teenagers.'  Our  topics  of 
conversation  are  even  still  the  same.  It's 
all  about  men  and  our  bodies." 

If  there  is  one  thing  Cher  loves  more 
than  men,  it  is  women.  She  obviously 
finds  a  solace  in  their  company  that  sur- 
passes sexuality.  But  how  does  a  woman 
in  the  music  business  deal  with  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  misogyny  that  is  so  inbred 
in  it,  not  only  in  its  boardrooms  but  also 
increasingly  in  the  lyrics  that  are  being 
sold  to  the  public?  "Well,  if  you're  talk- 
ing about  rap  music,  I  have  to  admit  that  it 


is  hard  for  me  to  defend  it.  The  tone 
against  women  in  rap  music  isn't  helpful 
to  anybody.  It  isn't  about  black  against 
while;  it's  about  people  against  their  own 
people." 

Surprisingly,  she  defends  the  work  of 
the  controversial  comic  Andrew  Dice 
Clay.  "I  took  my  son,  Elijah,  to  see  him. 
What  he  talks  about.  .  .well,  it's  every 
teenage  boy's  fantasy  to  be  able  to  domi- 
nate a  girl.  It's  maybe  part  of  growing  up. 
I  think  if  women  felt  their  power  more, 
then  they  wouldn't  take  it  so  personally. 
When  I  listen  to  someone  like  him,  I  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  it.  Elijah  doesn't  real- 
ly take  it  seriously  either,  I  don't  think. 
He  laughs  at  it,  but  he's  going  through 
puberty  full-tilt-boogie  and  he's  terrified 
of  women,  and  he's  hoping  you  can  have 
that  kind  of  control  over  them.  He  lives  in 
a  world  dominated  by  women.  He  sees 
women  kicking  ass  and  taking  names." 

Cher's  audience  is  cross-generational, 
and  she  convincingly  fulfills  all  of 
their  fantasies:  wicked  daughter,  strict 
mother,  wanton  whore,  feminist  folk 
hero.  It  is  a  part  of  her  native  genius,  and 
it  borders  on  the  political  in  its  demo- 
graphic savviness. 

Politics  is  a  passion  of  hers.  The  friend- 
ship she  developed  with  Meryl  Streep  on 
the  set  of  Silkwood  has  deepened  through 
their  shared  commitment  to  environmental 
causes.  And  she  became  involved  with  the 
plight  of  the  homeless  while  filming  Sus- 
pect in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  she 
struck  up  a  close  friendship  with  homeless 
activist  Mitch  Snyder.  She  took  time  off 
from  her  tour  to  attend  his  funeral  after  he 
committed  suicide.  Her  other  heroes  in- 
clude her  friends  Jane  Fonda  and  Gloria 
Steinem,  as  well  as  Malcolm  X.  She  also 
admires  Jimmy  Carter  and  recalls  his  first 
night  in  office.  "Gregory  [Allman]  was 
from  Georgia,  and  we  supported  him,  so 
after  the  inauguration  we  were  sort  of  just 
looking  around  the  White  House  when 
Miz  Lillian  stuck  her  head  out  from 
around  the  corner  and  asked  us  to  stay  for 
dinner." 

A  professed  wicked-daughter  liberal, 
Cher  the  strict  mother  can  be  downright 
conservative  on  certain  issues,  even  if 
they  affect  her  professionally.  For  in- 
stance, she  is  for  the  labeling  of  records  as 
to  obscene  content.  "It's  a  real  tough  call, 
but  movies  are  rated.  I  don't  know  why 
everybody  makes  a  big  deal  about  rating 
albums,  because  young  people  buy  them. 
When  they  pulled  my  video  from  MTV,  I 
understood  it.  V  refused  to  air  her 

video  of  "If  I  Could  Turn  Back  Time" 
before  nine  P.M.  b<.    iuse  of  her  lewd  cos- 


tume and  cannon-straddling  antics  with 
thousands  of  nineteen-year-old  sailors]  I 
didn't  care  that  they  banned  it.  I  really 
didn't.  It  might  not  be  suitable  for  very 
young  children." 

One  of  the  most  glaring  contradictions 
about  Cher's  politics  is  the  support  she  is 
receiving  on  her  tour  from  the  Coors 
Brewing  Company,  the  principal  owner  of 
which,  the  Coors  family,  is  an  influential 
donor  to  a  Jesse  Helms  wish  list  of  right- 
wing  causes  and  organizations.  Through 
clever  marketing,  Coors  is  attempting  to 
soften  its  image  with  America's  more 
moderate  beer  drinkers.  Cher  is  the  latest 
member  of  the  left  that  the  company  has 
co-opted.  For  four  dates  on  the  tour,  Cher 
agreed  to  be  affiliated  with  Coors  so  that 
the  company-sponsored  literacy  campaign 
could  be  publicized  and  earn  its  money 
through  promotional  channels  instead  of 
being  strictly  endowed.  "I  don't  give  a 
fuck  what  people  think  about  what  I'm  do- 
ing," she  says.  "I  think  it's  important  to 
do  literacy  work,  so  if  people  don't  like 
Coors,  fuck  'em.  I  don't  see  a  lot  of  other 
people  spending  money  to  teach  grown- 
ups and  children  how  to  read.  It's  not  like 
I  drink  Coors  and  I'm  saying  to  everybody 
to  go  out  and  drink  it.  But  who  gives  a 
shit?  I'm  just  living  my  life.  I'm  not  a  role 
model.  I'm  not  running  for  office." 

People  have  jokingly  said  that  if  Sonny 
could  be  elected  mayor  of  Palm  Springs, 
then  Cher  might  make  a  good  governor  of 
California.  Cher  laughs,  but  has  to  agree. 
"Yeah.  O.K.  That'll  be  a  good  place  for 
me  at  sixty." 

What  the  fuck?"  Cher  says  when 
she  enters  her  dressing  room  at 
the  Oakland  Coliseum,  where  she  is  per- 
forming a  few  weeks  after  her  Connecti- 
cut show.  "In  most  of  these  places 
they've  still  got  jockstraps  hanging  from 
the  pipes,"  she  adds,  giggling.  Tonight 
the  room  looks  like  a  Gypsy  fortune-tell- 
er's storefront  parlor.  The  walls  have  been 
draped  with  fringed  fabric.  Peacock  feath- 
ers sprout  from  a  vase.  A  gold  ceramic 
cupid  is  hung  from  one  wall.  On  another 
hangs  a  ceramic  bust  of  Cleopatra,  her 
nipples  broken  off.  Inside,  around  Cher's 
dressing  table,  are  many  stuffed  animals," 
including  a  white  tiger  that  was  a  present 
from  Siegfried  and  Roy,  the  well-coiffcd 
Las  Vegas  magicians.  A  huge  auto 
graphed  poster  of  a  female  bodybuilder 
adorns  the  wall  by  her  mirror.  Ugly  but 
heartfelt  Cher  portraits,  painted  by  her 
fans,  are  propped  up  around  the  table. 
Family  snapshots  are  taped  to  the  mirroi 
next  to  those  of  her  with  a  few  of  the  fa 
daily  deformed  children  who  have  been 
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Our  resorts  are  for  those 
accustomed  to  front  row  seats. 


View  from  Room  1514  at  Las  Haclas,  Manzanillo,  MexicoTo  reserve  your  place  at  one  of  our  spectacular  resorts  call  800-228-3000. 

Las  Brisas,  Acapulco  •  Camino  Real,  Cancun  •  The  Westin  Resort,  Hilton  Head  Island  •  Camino  Real,  Ixtapa 

The  Westin  Maui,  Kaanapali  Beach  •  The  Westin  Kauai, Kauai  Lagoons  •  Las  Hadas,  Manzanillo  •  Camino  Real,  Mazatlan 

The  Westin  Resort,  Naples,  FL  ( 1992)  •  Walt  Disney  Wo.ld  Swan, Orlando  •  Arizona  Biltmore, Phoenix  •  Camino  Real,  Puerto 

Vallarta  •  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort,  Rancho  Mirage  (1991)  •  The  Westin  La  Paloma, Tucson  •  The  Westin  Resort,  Vail 


Cher 


helped  by  her  pet  charity,  the  Internation- 
al Craniofacial  Foundation. 

The  decibel  level  of  the  female  court  is 
high  tonight.  Debbie  Paul!.  Cher's  per- 
sonal assistant  for  many  years,  is  telling 
everyone  who  will  listen  about  getting  her 
lips  tattooed.  Her  swollen  mouth,  a  bit 
scabbed  right  now,  has  been  outlined  in 
red  by  a  tattoo  needle  in  order  to  make  her 
lips  appear  more  voluptuous.  Cher  and 
her  friends  are  amazed  that  Paull  had  the 
guts  to  go  through  with  the  procedure.  It 
is  all  they  can  talk  about  until  Cher  has  to 
leave  to  do  her  show. 

The  next  night  we  are  in  her  hotel  room 
in  San  Francisco.  The  bed  is  a  canopied 
one,  and  open  Louis  Vuitton  luggage  is 
spread  out  around  it  on  the  floor,  clothes 
streaming  from  the  bags  like  fountains  of 
fabric.  Cher  is  wearing  ripped  jeans.  No 
makeup  masks  her  extraordinary  beauty. 
She  has  on  a  black  crocheted  top  that  re- 
veals her  perfect  belly  button.  She  and 
Paulette  have  been  shopping  on  her  day 
off,  and  the  purchases  she  is  most  proud 
of  are  her  new  crystals,  which  come 
equipped  with  stands  fashioned  from  old 
opium  pipes.  She  silently  holds  them  up 
to  the  light.  About  her  on  the  bed  are 
more  beaded  necklaces;  she  is  now  mak- 
ing more  intricate  ones  for  herself. 

Cher  is  much  more  relaxed  than  she 
was  on  the  bus.  "When  you  and  I  were  on 
the  road  I  had  a  lump  in  my  breast,"  she 
explains.  "I  decided  not  to  go  to  a  doctor 
out  on  the  road,  because  if  there  was 
something  wrong  with  me,  then  it  would 
hit  the  papers.  It  was  three  weeks  that  I 
waited,  and  I  was  really  frightened. 
When  I  got  back,  I  went  in  and  had  a 
mammogram  and  a  sonogram.  I  was 
fine;  it  was  just  a  cyst.  But  I  was  so  ner- 
vous about  it." 

Home  for  Cher  is  an  ever  changing 
place.  She  sold  her  New  York  apartment 
above  Tower  Records  to  rap  entrepreneur 
Russell  Simmons  for  $1.6  million,  and 


her  famous  Egyptian  palace  on  Mulhol- 
land  Drive  in  Los  Angeles  to  Eddie  Mur- 
phy for  $6.5  million.  She  recently 
purchased  an  Aspen  getaway  for  $2.5  mil- 
lion and  a  new  Malibu  home  for  more 
than  $4  million,  and  will  spend  an  extra 
$2  million  improving  it  while  she  builds  yet 
another  dream  mansion  in  Malibu  on  a  two- 
acre  bluff  overlooking  the  Pacific  which 
she  bought  for  $3  million.  "I  cut  the  plans 
down  to  12,000  square  feet  from  16,000," 
she  says  with  an  air  of  practicality. 

The  new  Malibu  home  sounds  perfect 
for  parties.  "When  you  work  so  much, 
you  want  your  peaceful  time,"  says  Cher. 
"You  don't  care  about  being  with  the  'in' 
group.  To  my  friends  I'm  a  notorious  her- 
mit. I'm  also  a  terrible  hostess.  Paulette 
loves  it.  That's  what  makes  Paulette  and  I 
perfect  together.  We  did  have  a  party  the 
other  day,  and  I  went  up  and  read.  I  want 
everybody  to  have  a  great  time  and  I  want 
to  supply  it.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  it." 

"It's  a  beautiful  piece  of  land,"  Pau- 
lette says  of  the  property  on  the  bluff.  "It 
juts  out  over  the  beach  all  by  itself.  It's 
like  being  the  queen  of  Malibu." 

"I  call  what  I  want  from  my  new  house 
'prehistoric  futuristic,'  "  says  Cher.  "I 
like  things  made  of  stone  and  I  like  every- 
thing one  color — very  beige.  I'm  using 
the  house  that  I'm  living  in  now  as  a  pro- 
totype for  the  next  one.  I  just  do  it  as  I  do 
it.  It's  like  designing  my  beads." 

Or  her  body.  Her  favorite  tattoo  parlor 
is  Red  Devil,  an  all-female  one  on  La 
Brea  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  tattoo  count 
on  her  body  has  just  risen  to  six  with  the 
latest  addition  down  her  left  arm.  The 
largest  to  date,  it  is  a  necklace  that  holds 
an  array  of  charms.  "I  don't  know  why  I 
like  tattoos  so  much.  I  know  it's  crazy.  I 
can't  defend  them.  I've  had  some  of  my 
tattoos  for  twenty  years.  I  love  getting 
them.  The  women  at  Red  Devil  do  pierc- 
ing too.  Now,  I'm  really  frightened  of 
piercing.  That  seems  so  extreme — like 
noses  and  lips  and  belly  buttons  and  nip- 
ples and  tongues." 

But  how  about  the  cosmetic  surgery 


she's  undergone?  "I  don't  know  why  peo- 
ple are  preoccupied  with  my  cosmetic  sur- 
gery," Cher  says.  "I  really  don't.  It 
mystifies  me  that  people  would  care  what 
I  do  to  my  body.  I  remember  when  I  was 
young,  all  the  people  that  were  really  pop- 
ular-— Sandra  Dee  and  Doris  Day — were 
people  I  really  couldn't  identify  with.  So 
then  you  feel  inhibited  and  you  feel 
ashamed,  or  you  feel  less  good  because 
you  don't  look  in  style,  so  I  think  what 
you  have  to  do  is  create  your  own  style. 
Everyone  can  say  that  they  hate  what  Mi- 
chael Jackson  has  done  to  himself.  But 
it's  none  of  our  business.  Just  because  you 
become  famous  shouldn't  deter  you  from 
doing  what  you  want  with  your  life.  If  you 
let  that  happen,  then  you  become  like  El- 
vis, where  you  have  no  life  at  all.  I'm  not 
just  talking  about  cosmetic  changes;  it 
translates  into  your  everyday  life." 

But  what,  at  the  source,  causes  the  need 
for  such  drastic  physical  resculpting? 
With  so  much  painful  surgery  involved, 
isn't  it  a  fine  line  one  must  walk  between 
the  self-loving  reasons  for  it  (I  love  my- 
self, therefore  I  will  make  myself  more 
beautiful)  and  the  self-loathing  ones  (I 
hate  myself,  therefore  I  will  submit  my- 
self to  this  torture)?  "If  I  tried  to  tell  you 
which  one  of  those  I  fall  under,  I  couldn't 
do  it,"  Cher  says  softly,  "because  I  really 
don't  know." 

She  slides  from  the  bed  and  kneels  be- 
side it.  She  reaches  for  the  largest  crys- 
tal— a  beige  orb — and  holds  it  up  to  the 
lamp's  light.  She  seems  intensely  interest- 
ed in  the  prism'd  patterns,  as  if  the  orb 
were  a  crystal  ball  and  all  were  revealed 
before  her. 

Cher  puts  her  face  closer  to  the  crystal. 
"This  is  the  color  of  my  houses,"  she 
whispers,  sounding  as  seductive  as  an 
ageless  astrologer — not  possessive,  like  a 
real-estate  addict,  or  a  rock  diva,  or  a 
Righteous  Mother.  For  the  first  time  I  see 
Cher  dare  to  squint,  and  a  few  finely 
etched  wrinkles,  as  feathery  as  the  pat- 
terns embedded  in  the  crystal,  suddenly 
appear.  □ 


Maria  Maples 


(Continued  from  page  180)  says  her 
mother.  "We  weren't  at  all  prepared." 

Maria  flew  to  Guatemala  City  to  stay 
with  a  friend  who  had  served  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  was  now  working  for  care.  "I 
loved  it  there,  I  loved  the  whole  experi- 
ence," she  says  of  her  travels.  For  three 
and  a  half  weeks  she  did  not  initiate  any 
phone  calls,   though  she  and  Trump 


"were  always  in  touch."  Finally,  "both 
Donald  and  my  father  said  you've  got  to 
come  back  and  help  us." 

Liz  Smith  has  met  Maria's  father, 
whom  she  describes  as  "flashy  and  pro- 
fessionally sincere."  He  is  a  onetime 
county  commissioner  who  was  in  the 
business  of  subdividing  farmland  for 
housing,  but  he  fared  about  as  well  in  that 


as    in    his    singing    career.    Nonetheless. 
Maria  sees  similarities  between  her  father 
and  her  lover.   "They're  alike  in  many 
ways.  They're  both  in  business  and  real 
estate,  and  they're  both  entertainers-  jusl 
on  different  levels,  major  different   le\ 
els."  And  what  about  reports  that  hei  fa 
ther  made  sure  that  Donald  Trump's  in 
tentions    toward    his    daughtei    were 
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And  we  did  it  in  head-to-head 
competition. 

We  went  directly  to  vodka  &  tonic 
drinkers,  in  vodka's  top  ten  markets.  And 
in  a  blind  taste  test,  more  than  half  of 
them  chose  the  taste  of  Bacardi®  rum  & 
tonic  over  their  usual  vodka  &  tonic. 

Amazing?  Not  really,  when  you 
consider  how  the  smooth,  lively  char- 
acter of  Puerto  Rican  rum  goes  so  well 
with  the  bubbly  refreshment  of  tonic. 

So  make  your  own  taste  test.  And 
see  how  the  taste  of  Bacardi  rum  &  tonic 
makes  small  potatoes  of  vodka. 


Bacardi  rum.  Made  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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RUMS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


Maria  Maples 


honorable?  "My  father  is  very  protective 
ol  me,"  says  Maria,  who  coyly  acknowl- 
edges that  Dad  and  Don  have  had  that 
man-to-man  talk.  "We're  so  close,  and  so 
he  would  be  concerned — he  would  want 
to  have  those  conversations  with  Donald. 
They  get  along  just  great." 

Maria  thinks  both  her  parents  are  pretty 
neat.  too.  and  she  describes  her  childhood 
as  being  "storybook-perfect."  By  the 
time  she  left  high  school  she  had  been 
elected  homecoming  queen,  given  the 
Hustle  Award  for  her  basketball  playing, 
and  graduated  with  academic  honors.  She 
entered  the  University  of  Georgia  as  a 
marketing  major  in  1981 ,  but  quit  two  and 
a  half  years  later.  She  was  burned  out,  she 
says,  by  the  pressure  to  be  perfect — to 
earn  A's,  look  beautiful,  play  intramural 
sports,  and  pursue  a  full-time  social  life 
and  modeling  career  on  the  side.  "I  want- 
ed to  be  on  top  at  each  level." 

Maria  came  to  New  York  to  become  an 
actress  in  1985.  "There  was  nothing  dis- 
tinguishing about  her  except  her  genu- 
ineness," says  a  blase  bachelor  actor- 
photographer  who  briefly  dated  Maria 
Maples  when  she  first  came  north.  "She 
was  a  sweet  girl  from  Georgia,  all  south- 
ern charm,  the  antithesis  of  high-soci- 
ety, megabucks-type  people.  She  proba- 
bly can't  act,  but  who  cares?  She's 
pretty  and  sexy.  She  invited  me  to  her 
church." 

For  a  while  in  New  York,  Maria  lived 
with  Tom  Fitzsimmons,  an  ex-cop 
turned  bit  actor  also  represented  by 
Chuck  Jones.  Whenever  she  could,  she 
and  her  girlfriends  would  head  to  Aspen, 
where  the  social  life  for  athletic  young 
acting  aspirants  has  long  been  strenuous. 
"I've  always  had  an  infatuation  with 
Aspen,"  says  Maria.  Like  hundreds  of 
other  young  wannabees,  Maria  took  act- 
ing classes  and  dreamed  of  the  day  she 
might  land  in  a  soap.  Chuck  Jones, 
whose  soap  contacts  are  well  lathered, 
even  had  her  just  hanging  out  at  the  day- 
time Emmys  one  year.  Who  knows? 
Some  casting  director  might  spot  her. 
"She  was  very  energetic  and  had 
drive — all  she  needed  to  do  was  get  the 
right  exposure,"  says  Jones.  "The 
soaps  are  a  big  vehicle  for  stardom,  and 
they  cater  to  blondes.  They  love  blondes 
on  soaps." 

Donald  Trump  loves  blondes,  too. 
But  exactly  when  Donald  met  Maria 
is  a  mystery  that  could  be  worth  the  dif- 
ference  between   $25    million   and   the 


much  larger  sum  Ivana  is  after. 
(Trump's  financial  woes  at  the  moment, 
however,  may  make  the  leftover  zeros 
academic.  As  Maria  says,  "She  wants  a 
billion,  but  we  just  don't  have  it.")  One 
thing  is  sure:  Donald  and  Maria  met 
cute.  Right  on  Madison  Avenue  one  af- 
ternoon when  Donald  eschewed  the  limo 
and  swaggered  into  Maria,  like  wow, 
don't  I  know  you?  Well,  yes,  we  have' 
met  before.  "I  had  seen  him  at  different 
places  throughout  the  years,"  says 
Maria,  "and  just  said  hello,  I  was  just 
somebody  he  shook  hands  with."  And 
then,  before  you  can  say  soul  mate — 
boom. 

"I'm,  like,  of  the  soil,  of  the  country, 
of  a  solid,  firm  belief  in  God,"  says 
Maria.  "I  would  be  happier  living  out  on 
a  farm  away  from  everyone  and  not  being 
in  this  concrete  world,  and  here  he  is  rep- 
resenting everything  that  some  people 
think  is  very  materialistic.  But  sometimes 
you  need  something  from  someone  who  is 
completely  the  opposite.  And  you  find  a 
place  where  you  can  meet  and  learn. 
And  it  was  sort  of  like  all  the  conversa- 
tions that  we  had  were  like  he's  here  and 
I'm  there,  but  we've  found  common 
ground."  Often  in  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  Donald 
and  Ivana  were  married  and  he  and 
Maria  rendezvoused.  "Not  that  we  went 
together,  but  we  would  both  be  there  on 
occasion." 

Maria  was  baptized  through  total  im- 
mersion when  she  was  nine,  and  she 
faithfully  attended  Baptist  church  ser- 
vices every  Sunday  thereafter.  Being 
such  a  spiritual  being  made  her  hard-to- 
get:  "I  never  had  respect  for  anyone 
who  didn't  honor  their  marriage  vows." 
In  fact,  she  says  that  recently  Adnan 
Khashoggi  made  her  cry  when  he  kept 
insisting  that  if  she  asked  her  father  if  he 
were  ever  unfaithful  to  her  mother  her 
father  would  say  yes.  "That's  not  true, 
and  I  don't  think  those  people  ought  to 
come  over  here  and  try  to  push  their  be- 
liefs on  us." 

So  what  happened  with  her  and  Don- 
ald? At  first  only  friendship  bloomed. 
"He  was  there — because  he  was  married 
and  I  didn't  see  it  ever  being  anything 
more."  But,  holy  cow,  life  is  not  simple. 
"We  can't  really  judge  till  we're  there — I 
found  that  out,"  Maria  sighs. 

About  two  years  ago  Maria  began 
showing  up  with  Trump  in  Atlantic  City, 
a  place  whose  laissez-faire  denizens  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  or  hearing  about 
him  and  other  women.  According  to 
sources  who  have  seen  the  photos,  Trump 
had  pictures  taken  of  himself  with  Cather- 


ine Oxenberg,  who  visited  the  Princess, 
as  well  as  with  Maria. 

Ivana,  of  course,  was  also  well  known 
in  Atlantic  City  because  she  ran  Trump 
Castle  there  for  a  time.  But  eventually 
Donald  moved  her  out.  "Ivana  was  pretty 
much  a  holy  terror  at  the  Castle,"  says 
Roger  Gros,  the  managing  editor  of  Casi- 
no Journal.  "It  was  like  a  Chinese  fire 
drill  when  she  came  down — everybody 
was  on  pins  and  needles." 

During  the  summer  of  '89,  Maria  could 
be  seen  sunbathing  on  the  beach  and  bicy- 
cling on  the  boardwalk.  "Donald  was  not 
really  very  discreet  about  it,"  says  Gros. 
"He  had  her  stay  on  the  Trump  Princess 
all  summer  except  when  Ivana  came." 
Once,  when  Ivana  was  arriving  unexpect- 
edly. Trump  sent  a  limo  to  get  Maria  off 
the  boat.  Although  Maria  denies  the  story, 
a  witness  reports  that  she  was  so  incensed 
she  kicked  the  limo  door  and  ended  up  on 
crutches.  "I  saw  Maria  on  Miss  America 
weekend  last  year,"  says  Kitty  Marci- 
niak.  an  Atlantic  City  journalist.  "It  was 
the  opening  of  the  Improv  at  Resorts. 
There  was  this  woman  there  on  crutches 
following  Donald  around  the  whole  time. 
He  was  out  with  other  women  then  as 
well." 

Whether  it  was  the  Rolling  Stones  press 
conference,  the  Tyson  fights,  or  high- 
roller  dinners,  Maria  was  always  where 
Donald  was,  although  they  arrived  sepa- 
rately and  were  careful  "never  to  be  in  the 
same  frame,"  as  one  photographer  de- 
scribed it.  But  by  late  last  fall,  things  were 
getting  more  and  more  open.  Donald  took 
Maria  to  the  launch  of  Steve  Wynn's  new 
casino  in  Las  Vegas,  the  Mirage.  He  even 
had  a  large  poster  of  Maria  he  would  un- 
furl for  men  he  knew,  saying,  "The  mod- 
el personally  gave  this  to  me."  Trump 
was  "really  proud  of  her,"  says  a  friend. 
"He  loves  leggy,  busty  blondes.  He's  a 
meat-and-potatoes  kind  of  guy.  He 
doesn't  like  any  variations  on  the  theme — 
he  likes  the  theme." 


A  year  ago  Trump  seemed  to  be  espe-  I 
cially  restless.  A  classic  mid-life  cri-  I 
sis  was  brewing.  What  made  him  "sadder  ] 
than  I've  ever  felt  in  my  life"  was  the   ; 
helicopter  crash   in   October  that   killed  I 
three  of  his  top  Atlantic  City  executives 
That  loss,  particularly  of  Stephen  Hyde.    > 
the  Mormon  father  of  eight  who  used  to  1 
act  as  Trump's  father  confessor,  complete  I 
with  Trump  lying  on  a  couch  in  his  office 
while  he  talked  about  his  marital  woes  and 
everything  else,  accelerated  what  in  his 
latest  book  Trump  refers  to  as  his  "Is  Thai 
All  There  Is?"  syndrome. 
In  Surviving  at  the  Top.  Trump  writes 
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about  what  went  wrong  with  his  marriage 
alter  "years  of  deadlock."  He  describes 
putting  down  the  phone  after  talking  to 
Ivana  about  her  plans  for  yet  another  New 
York  society  evening,  and  shouting,  "My 
life  is  shit!"  Ivana  seemed  driven  to  be- 
come an  archduchess  among  the  nattering 
nabobs  of  Nouvelle  Society,  and  he  hated 
their  life  together.  Yet,  "I  have  to  con- 
less,  the  way  1  handled  the  situation  was  a 
cop-out."  he  writes.  "I  never  sat  down 
calmly  with  Ivana  to  'talk  it  out,'  as  I 
probably  should  have." 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Ivana  ap- 
parently knew  nothing  of  Maria.  "It's 
true,  the  wife  is  always  the  last  to  know," 
said  a  Trump  Plaza  employee  who  report- 
ed that  Trump  had  been  keeping  Maria 
there  off  and  on  for  two  years.  Although 
Liz  Smith  says  she  had  been  asking 
Trump  for  nine  months  to  comment  on  the 
other  woman  in  his  life,  as  well  as  on  the 
state  of  his  marriage,  he  would  never  re- 
spond. Events  came  to  a  head  last  Christ- 
mas. Trump  decided  to  sell  the  Princess 
and  asked  Ivana  to  accompany  one  of  the 
bereaved  widows  of  the  helicopter  crash 
on  a  week's  sail  to  Tahiti,  the  first  leg  of 
an  Asian  journey  to  show  off  the  boat  to 
potential  buyers.  Ivana  agreed,  and  on 
that  trip  reportedly  got  an  earful  about 
Donald  and  Maria  for  the  first  time.  That 
pretty  much  sealed  the  fate  of  the  mar- 
riage. (The  final  straw  would  be  Trump's 
Playboy  interview,  published  at  the  end  of 
January,  in  which  he  refused  to  say 
whether  his  marriage  was  monogamous  or 
not,  a  quote  Liz  Smith  reprinted  for  all  of 
Ivana's  friends  to  see.) 

On  December  27  the  Trump  jet  landed 
in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  There 
Trump  picked  up  Maria  to  go  to  Aspen, 
where  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  he 
ensconced  her  in  a  three-level  penthouse 
at  the  luxurious  Brand  Building,  over- 
looking Aspen  Mountain.  It  rents  for 
$10,000  a  week  during  Christmas,  not 
including  room  service.  Maria  stayed  for 
a  month. 

Ivana  and  the  children  were  also  spend- 
ing the  week  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  in  Aspen,  though  in  less  expensive 
digs,  and  on  the  slopes,  where  Ivana  the 
expert  skier  usually  dominates,  Donald 
and  Maria  seemed  particularly  brazen — 
Maria  sometimes  even  stood  right  behind 
the  Trumps  while  waiting  for  the  ski  lift. 
On  December  31,  at  Bonnie's,  a  popular 
restaurant  halfway  down  the  mountain, 
Ivana  realized  that  Maria  and  a  girlfriend 


were  also  lunching  there.  According  to 
Maria  and  other  eyewitnesses,  the  Trumps 
were  arguing  loudly  enough  for  the  whole 
restaurant  to  notice. 

"Then  it  suddenly  became  focused  in 
my  direction,"  says  Maria.  Ivana  left  her 
seat  and  first  stormed  up  to  Maria's  girl- 
friend in  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  and 
"started  screaming."  When  her  girlfriend 
didn't  respond,  Maria  says,  Ivana,  went 
back  to  continue  fighting  with  Donald  and 
then  returned  to  her.  "She  couldn't  pro- 
nounce my  name,  but  she  was  asking  me 
if  I  was  Moola  or  whatever .  .  .  and  she  just 
asked  if  I  was  the  one  who  had  been  lov- 
ing her  husband  for  years.  ...  I  didn't 
want  to  scream."  But  onlookers  did  hear 
Maria  shout,  "It's  out,  it's  out!  It's  finally 
out!"  Then  Ivana  yelled,  "I  have  a  happy 
marriage.  I'm  very  happy.  Stay  away 
from  him!  Stay  away  from  us!"  Maria 
countered  with  "As  long  as  you're  happy, 
Ivana.  Be  happy."  But,  Maria  says,  "it 
was  obvious  she  wasn't  happy." 

By  now  Trump  himself  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  commotion,  mute,  in  front  of  a 
rapt  audience  of  a  couple  of  hundred  peo- 
ple. "I  looked  at  Donald,"  says  Maria, 
"and  he  looked  at  me  and  I  said,  'Do  you 
think  I  should  go?'  And  he  said,  'I  think 
you  should  go,  honey.'  So  I  walked  off 
and  they  continued  a  major  discussion" 
that  spilled  out  onto  the  slopes.  A  couple 
of  minutes  later,  when  an  acquaintance 
wandered  by,  Donald,  desperate  to  end 
the  public  confrontation,  said,  "Say,  do 
you  know  Ivana?" 

"I  feel  for  her,"  says  Maria  of  Ivana. 
"I  think  she  must  have  known  in  her 
heart  it  wasn't  about  me.  There  would 
never  have  been  any  discussion  of  my 
and  Donald's  friendship  if  things  had  been 
good.  ...  I  was  his  friend  for  so  long  and 
I  constantly  said  to  him,  'Stay  and  make  it 
work.  Don't  give  up  the  marriage — 
you've  got  your  kids.'  " 

Despite  the  flamboyance  of  the  Aspen 
episode,  with  its  cast  of  hundreds,  the  tale 
didn't  reach  the  papers  in  New  York  until 
more  than  a  month  later.  A  lot  of  people 
knew  about  it — in  some  circles  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  town — but  the  principals 
wouldn't  confirm  it.  Chuck  Jones  says  he 
flat  out  lied  and  told  a  7  Days  reporter  that 
Maria  wasn't  even  in  Aspen  but  home  in 
Dalton  at  the  time  of  the  confrontation.  "I 
knew  it  wasn't  going  to  be  a  pretty  pic- 
ture, and  that's  exactly  the  way  it  turned 
out — a  mess." 

Maria's  first  public  outing  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Trump  Taj  Mahal  on  April  5.  The 
Taj  needs  to  take  in  $1.3  million  a  day  to 


break  even  (it  has  been  unable  to  do  so), 
the  casino  business  is  currently  in  a 
slump,  and  Maria's  appearance  would 
have  guaranteed  absolute  pandemonium. 
But  Donald's  family  managed  to  persuade  | 
him  that  this  was  going  too  far.  "I  don't 
think  the  family  was  ready  for  it,"  says 
Maria,  who  already  had  an  expensive 
gown  to  wear.  By  April  19,  however, 
when  Maria  surfaced  on  national  televi- 
sion with  Diane  Sawyer,  she  had  become 
a  full-blown  media  phenomenon. 

In  the  interview,  which  got  the  best  na- 
tional ratings  Sawyer's  PrimeTime  pro- 
gram ever  received,  Maria  declared  her 
love  for  Donald  but  refused  to  confirm  a 
New  York  Post  headline  that  Donald  Trump 
was  the  "best  sex  I  ever  had,"  and  was 
widely  perceived  to  have  held  her  own. 
Chuck  Jones  was  delighted,  and  described 
Diane  Sawyer  as  being  a  "pussycat." 
Next,  because  it  was  "upscale,"  Maria 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Time  magazine 
to  appear  in  Washington,  at  the  White 
House  correspondents'  dinner,  in  order  to 
make  her  first  live  appearance  before  the 
press.  Once  again  she  stole  the  headlines. 
"In  a  dazzling  display  of  blondeness,  the 
centerpiece  of  /' affaire  de  Trump  eclipsed 
everyone  including  the  first  couple,"  re- 
ported The  Washington  Post.  Meanwhile, 
Trump  himself  negotiated  with  Playboy 
for  a  spread  on  Maria.  The  price  was  up 
to  $1  million,  but  she  refused  to  pose 
nude;  Playboy  is  still  trying  to  get  her. 

Somehow  it  seems  inevitable  that  No 
Excuses  jeans  would  also  want  Maria.  At 
first  she  didn't  think  it  was  such  a 
good  idea.  "Nothing  against  Donna  Rice, 
but  I  wanted  to  be  very  careful  about  it." 
Chuck  Jones  had  Maria  reconsider  after 
No  Excuses  made  an  offer  of  $600,000; 
she  took  it  with  the  proviso  she  could  say 
on-camera  that  there  was  no  excuse  for 
not  cleaning  up  the  environment.  In  the 
commercial,  she  dumps  the  National  En- 
quirer and  the  Star  into  a  trash  can. 

Maria,  who  donated  $25,000  of  her 
No  Excuses  fee  to  an  environmental 
group,  could  conveniently  point  to  that 
substantial  bit  of  money  when  the  inev- 
itable question  came  up  as  to  whether 
she  was  being  kept  by  Trump  or  not. 
Alas,  the  only  thing  marring  the  fun  of 
No  Excuses  was  Ivana's  meanie,  P.R.- 
conscious  lawyers,  who  served  Maria 
with  a  subpoena  right  there  at  the  Four 
Seasons  restaurant  while  she  was  eele 
brating  the  deal  after  its  announcement 
to  the  press.  No  Excuses  couldn't  have 
been  happier  with  the  brouhaha.  The) 
were  happier  still  when  all  three  nel 
works  turned  the  spot  down  because  it  | 
"trashed"  another  product.  By  (his  time 
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LUCK; 


I'd  like  to  tell 


,  ®. 


LijdL 


you    a    juicy 

story.  A  story 
everyone  in  Luck, 
Wisconsin  knows.  It's 
about  herb  marinated, 
beer   steak.    It's    about    braised 

'steak  provenq:al  and  broiled  steaks 
with  company  potatoes.  But  most  or 
all,  it's  about  good  fortune.  Because 
many  cuts  or  beer  j£^.  are  surpris- 
ingly low  in  calories.  Lower  than 

most  people  think.  A  lean,    /Z    \  .. — - -~<*     /> 

trimmed. 


ounce   serving   aver-     /^ 
ages  less  tnan  200      H, 


1^,  ] |     calories.  Top  round,  for 
example,  bardly  tops  153 
calories.  That's  an  inspira- 
tion to  anyone  holding  a 
menu.  Or  following  a  diet. 
You  know,||g;  ;&accord- 
ing  to  legend,  the  town  or  Luck  was 
named/^^raSi,by  Dan  Smith,  an  early 
logger.  Having  raced  much  adversity  in 
lire,  he  solved  the  problem  by  always 
being  "in  Luck."  Today,  our  luck  is  still 
pretty  good   WUQffr      —delicious, 
in  tact.  Where  would  we  be 
i\   without  beer?  Out  or 


\  luck,  I'd  say.  See  you  in 
m  the  next  town.    ^*j 


\<r  \ 


ROUND  TIP    151  calories 
5.Q  gms  total  fat*  (2. 1  gms  sat,  fat) 

TOP  ROUND    153  calories 
4.2  gms  total  fat*  (1.4  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  LOIN    17b  calories 

8.0  gms  total  fat*  (3.1  gms  sat.  fat) 


Beef. 

Real  food  for  real  people. 


EYE  OF  ROUND  143  calories 

4.2  gms  total  fat*  (1.5  gms  sat.  fat) 

TENDERLOIN  179  calories 

5  gms  total  fat*  (3.2  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  SIRLOIN    165  calories 
0. 1  gms  total  fat*  (2.4  gms  sat.  fat) 


'Sources:  USDA  Handbook  8-13  1990  Rev.,  U.S.  RDA  National  Research  Council  1Q8Q,  Wtk  Edition.  Figures  are  for  a  cooked  and  trimmed  3  02.  serving.  4  02.  uncooked  yield 
3  02.cooked.  For  a  beef  recipe  booklet,  write  the  B.I.C.,  Dept.  T,  444  N.  Mickigan  Ave.,  Ckicago,  IL  60611.  Please  enclose  50tt©lQQ0  Beef  Industry  Council  and  Beef  Board. 
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the  free  publicity  was  worth  much  more 
than  $600,000.  "If  we  had  attacked  Iraq 
that  day  it  would  still  have  gotten  on  the 
front  page,"  says  No  Excuses  advertis- 
ing guru  George  Lois. 

Although  she  has  a  closet  full  of  new 
clothes,  Maria  likes  being  associated  with 
a  down-home  jeans-and-T-shirt  kind  of 
look,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of 
the  current  Mrs.  T.  "The  life-style  she  has 
grown  accustomed  to  is  outrageous,"  says 
Maria  of  I  vana .  "It's  outrageous  spending  I 
can't  even  conceive  of.  It  makes  it  difficult 
for  normal  existence  when  you  are  living  at 
such  a  high  level." 

But  then  what  kind  of  normal  existence 
is  life  in  a  $10,000  suite  in  Aspen? 
And  travel  via  limos  and  helicopters?  "I 
start  to  relax  as  soon  as  I  get  into  that 
helicopter,"  Maria  says.  She  weekends 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  with  Donald  during 
the  summer,  and  in  Atlantic  City  is  put  up 
in  a  luxury  suite  for  high  rollers  at  Trump 
Plaza.  Her  own  latest  apartment  in  New 
York  is  a  slick  new  East  Side  sublet  dec- 
orated in  chrome  and  mirrors.  She  has 
also  leased  a  place  in  Century  City  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  rarely  goes, 
even  though  before  all  this  broke  she 
was  planning  to  move  to  L.A.  because 
she  really  would  love  to  be  in  another 
movie — someday . 

"I  can't  talk  about  my  career — are 
you  kidding?  My  manager  and  I  call  it 
the  c-word,"  says  Maria.  "There  is  too 
much  going  on  in  my  life.  I  think  that 
I'm  first  of  all  trying  to  gain  respect 
back,  make  sure  that  my  family  is  O.K., 


and  I  want  to  be  strong  for  Donald,  espe- 
cially when  the  whole  world  is  willing  to 
bash  him." 

In  public  together,  Donald  and  Maria 
vacillate  between  totally  open  and  very 
cautious  behavior.  Members  of  his  camp 
say  she  elicits  "very  un-Trump-like  be- 
havior" from  him,  such  as  holding  hands 
in  front  of  others.  Yet  late  last  summer  in 
Atlantic  City,  of  all  places,  at  a  boxing 
match,  they  came  in  separately  and  sat  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  ring  even  as  New 
York  Post  boxing  columnist  Mike  Mar- 
ley  saw  Maria  mouth  the  words  "I  love 
you"  across  the  canvas  to  Trump.  As 
usual,  she  was  besieged  for  autographs, 
but  her  presence  wasn't  announced  from 
the  ring.  At  Trump  fights  the  announcers 
leave  Maria  alone,  even  though  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  acknowledge  the  most  minor 
ersatz  celebrity. 

Whether  or  not  this  will  change  de- 
pends on  Donald's  ever  shifting  mood  of 
the  moment  and  how  his  children  adjust  to 
the  marital  split.  Obviously,  it  hasn't  been 
easy  on  them.  As  it  is,  Ivana's  prenuptial 
suit  won't  be  heard  until  next  spring. 
(What's  the  hurry  when  nobody  is  sure 
that  there  are  assets  to  divide?)  And  even 
this  summer  Trump  was  said  to  be  wan- 
dering around  his  office  asking,  "Do  you 
think  Ivana  still  loves  me?"  Meanwhile, 
Miss  Maria  Ann  Maples  waits,  comforted 
by  her  diamond  "tennis  bracelet."  each 
stone  representing  a  time  that  Donald 
disappointed  her.  "Once  I've  made  up 
my  mind,  it's  tough.  I  know  what  I 
want,"  says  Maria.  "Why  can't  we 
move  it  to  the  next  level?  But  patience  is 
my  lesson  here." 

How  does  someone  in  this  situation 
convert  it  to  long-term  benefit?  The  in- 


trepid Chuck  Jones  is  wrestling  with  that 
very  question.  "Now  you  really  have  to 
get  a  strategy,  because  something's  hap- 
pened to  her — she's  gotten  a  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity.  She  has  to  be  posi- 
tioned." 

More  than  one  person  who  has  seen 
them  both  up  close  wonders  whether 
Maria  and  Donald  will  still  find  each  other 
quite  so  exciting  once  the  thrill  of  sneak- 
ing around  and  the  media  pursuit  wears 
off.  They  also  remark  on  the  striking  par- 
allels between  Maria  and  Ivana — ambi- 
tious small-town  girls,  only  children  who 
love  the  limelight,  both  athletic,  striving 
to  be  stars,  both  starting  from  minor  mod- 
eling careers,  and  both  using  their  looks 
and  Donald  Trump  to  get  ahead.  In  his 
book.  Trump  says  that  in  retrospect  it 
was  a  mistake  to  give  Ivana  jobs  in  his 
empire  because  she  never  knew  where 
she  stood  or  how  she  should  be  treated — 
"between  the  boss's  wife  (and  represen- 
tative) and  an  employee."  He  did  so 
partly  because  she  was  looking  for 
something  to  do. 

So  is  Maria. 

If  Donald  needed  Maria  in  Atlantic 
City.  yes.  she  would  be  willing  to  run 
something  for  him — she  has  always  loved 
business.  "If  down  the  line  there  is  any 
way  I  could  help.  I  would  love  to.  .  .  .  At- 
lantic City  could  be  developed  as  a  great 
all-year-round  vacation  place  for  the  whole 
family.  There's  so  much  to  do  there — ten- 
nis and  golf  and  swimming 

At  Trump  Plaza  there  is  a  luxury  res- 
taurant decorated  with  cut  glass  and 
white  orchids  that  is  still  called  Ivana's. 
One  day  it  might  be  called  Maria's.  The 
more  things  change,  the  more  they  stay 
the  same.  □ 


Kuwait,  Inc. 


(Continued  from  page  161 )  even  Saudi 
Arabia.  .  .?"  It  isn't  clear  why  Kerr  left 
Kuwait  off  his  list  of  unwanted  countries 
when  he  wrote  that  sentence  in  1982.  But 
perhaps,  prescient  as  he  was,  he  realized 
the  Kuwaitis  were  the  only  ones  capable 
of  reinventing  themselves. 

No  exiles  in  history  have  ever  had  the 
sheer  financial  power  that  the  Kuwaitis 
continue  to  wield.  Of  800,000  citizens, 
roughly  a  third  are  now  outside  their 
homeland.  As  their  assets  are  unfrozen  by 
sympathetic  Western  governments,  virtu- 
ally all  of  their  fortune — $100  billion  in 
official  government  investments,  perhaps 
several  times  that  amount  in  private 
hands — remains  intact  and  more  or  less  at 


their  disposal.  "It's  not  a  government  in 
exile,  it's  really  a  country  in  exile,  an 
economy  in  exile,"  one  of  Kuwait's  lead- 
ing financiers  exulted  in  London  a  month 
after  the  invasion.  "I  think  Kuwait,  Inc., 
has  really  managed  to  put  its  show  togeth- 
er and  is  just  beginning  to  roll." 

From  behind  an  unmarked  wooden  door 
at  150  Cheapside,  the  Kuwait  Investment 
Office  continues  to  hold  the  world's  fi- 
nancial markets  in  thrall.  With  14  percent 
of  Daimler-Benz,  nearly  10  percent  of 
British  Petroleum,  and  major  interests  in 
several  of  the  biggest  financial  institutions 
of  Spain,  its  portfolio  is  solid  and,  thanks 
to  rapid  action  by  Western  governments, 
Saddam-proof. 


At  a  time  when  international  banking, 
bearing  enormous  debt  loads  from  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  Eastern  Europe,  is 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  disaster,  the  Ku- 
waitis have  the  wherewithal  to  make  or 
break  major  institutions  simply  by  moving 
their  money  around.  Even  the  Kuwait  IV 
troleum  Corporation,  one  of  the  world's 
biggest  oil  companies,  is  still  going 
strong.  It  is  cut  off  from  its  own  petroleum, 
and  lost  most  of  its  records  in  the  invasion. 
But  its  staff  in  London  used  Christmas  card 

lists  to  identify  theii  clients  and  start  arrang 

ing  to  supply  them  with  oil  bought  else 
where  on  the  market.   "It's  a  country  in 
exile,"  said  the  financiet  inl  ondon,  "It's.i 
viable  country  in  exile, " 
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It  is  also  a  country  that  appears,  for  the 
»  moment,  united  behind  the  al-Sabah.  Sad- 
I  dam  found  not  a  single  quisling  among  the 
leaders  of  Kuwait's  opposition,  some  of 
whom  were  murdered  by  Iraqi  troops. 
Even  critics  of  the  regime's  policies  like 
Professor  Assiri  proclaim  "there  are  two 
issues  that  all  Kuwaitis  agree  on;  indepen- 
dence and  that  the  Sabah  should  be  the 
rulers."  To  his  subjects  watching  his  tele- 
vision broadcasts  out  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  emir  suddenly  seemed  more  confi- 
dent, almost  relaxed  in  the  face  of  disas- 
ter, while  Crown  Prince  Saad  emerged  as 
the  warlord  apparent  of  the  resurrected 
regime. 

Succession,  determined  internally 
among  the  al-Sabah  councils,  does  not  run 
from  father  to  son  in  Kuwait.  The  emir  is 
descended  from  Mubarak  the  Great's  son 
Jaber,  who  shared  in  the  murder  of  his 
uncles.  Saad  is  in  the  line  of  Mubarak's 
son  Salem,  who  merely  watched  the  door 
that  night  of  the  long  swords.  Emirs  have 
tended  to  alternate  between  the  two  lines, 
and  Saad's  father,  Abdullah  al-Salem, 
who  ruled  the  country  at  independence  in 
1961  and  shepherded  it  through  its  first 
years  of  constitutional  government,  is  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  whatever  de- 
mocracy Kuwait  has  enjoyed. 

Saad  is  the  emir's  opposite  in  more  than 
just  looks.  "People  may  respect  Jaber. 
They  love  Saad,"  says  an  American 
friend  of  the  family.  While  the  emir's 
marital  status  is  kaleidoscopic,  the  Ameri- 
can adds.  Crown  Prince  Saad  "is  a  mo- 
nogamous person — and  I  think  rather  re- 


lieved that  he  is."  Not  without  affection, 
Saad  is  sometimes  referred  to  around  the 
diwaniyahs,  the  old  social  clubs,  as  "the 
test-tube  baby."  Kuwaiti  lore  has  it  that 
his  father  had  trouble  conceiving  sons. 
This  was  in  the  days  before  sophisticated 
tests,  and  so  it  was  decided  the  emir 
should  try  out  his  virility  with  a  fecund 
Somali  concubine.  She  did  indeed  con- 
ceive, and  Saad  was  the  result.  His  moth- 
er's origins  are  thought  to  have  given  him 
genuine  humility;  his  father's  reputation 
has  given  him  the  image  of  a  democrat. 
"People  trust  Saad  and  know  he  will  fol- 
low his  conscience,"  says  the  friend. 

"The  tyrannical  enemy  believes  that 
Kuwait  will  remain  passive,"  Saad  pro- 
claimed over  the  radio  the  night  after  the 
invasion.  "By  God,  this  will  not  be." 

From  the  roofs  of  occupied  Kuwait 
City  on  many  nights  at  midnight  the 
wails  of  women  and  the  shouts  of  men 
drift  above  the  town,  calling  on  God, 
damning  Saddam  Hussein,  praying  for  the 
return  of  their  nation  and  its  ruling  family. 
Occasionally  shots  and  explosions  echo 
through  the  streets  as  small  groups  of  Ku- 
waitis attack  Iraqi  soldiers  and  installa- 
tions. The  strength  of  the  armed  resistance 
is  impossible  to  measure,  and  since  the 
C.I. A.  started  training  the  Kuwaiti  under- 
ground, and  Hill  and  Knowlton  got  the 
million-dollar  contract  to  publicize  the  re- 
sistance, facts  have  lost  whatever  edge 
they  had  in  an  avalanche  of  press  releases 
and  misinformation. 

But  certainly  some  are  taking  up  weap- 


ons, and  a  few  are  having  an  effect.  The 
diwaniyahs  have  provided  a  nucleus  for 
underground  cells.  Young  men  who  were 
tanning  themselves  in  Marbella  the  day  of 
the  invasion  have  worked  their  way  back 
to  their  homes  through  the  desert.  Some 
have  died.  Others,  like  Naser  al-Marri, 
the  London  banker  appearing  before  the 
press  on  Pall  Mall,  have  been  wounded  in 
nocturnal  shoot-outs.  And  some  have  be- 
come checkbook  guerrillas,  literally  buy- 
ing tanks  from  the  Iraqi  troops  in  order  to 
destroy  them.  But  few  have  illusions 
about  driving  the  invaders  from  their  soil 
on  their  own.  Theirs  is  a  symbolic  strug- 
gle for  reputation,  for  face.  "At  least," 
said  al-Marri  that  morning  in  London, 
"we  want  the  world  to  know  we  are  fight- 
ing for  our  people,  for  our  land." 

Altaf  al-Sabah's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  listened.  It  all  seemed  so  unfair  to 
this  woman  with  a  name  something  like 
benevolence.  "Most  of  us  are  educated," 
she  said.  "We  have  analytic  minds.  And 
we  ask  questions."  Did  she  ask  herself  if 
her  family's  role  should  change?  If  there 
should  be  more  democracy  when,  or  if, 
the  country  is  ever  returned  to  them? 
"The  world  has  moved  so  quickly,"  she 
said.  It  had  become  so  difficult  to  medi- 
ate, to  balance  interests,  internally,  exter- 
nally. "It  was  dragging  on.  We  were 
always  under  threat.  It  was  very  tense." 
Now,  who  knew?  "Maybe  if  we  get  Ku- 
wait back  we'll  make  it  an  even  better 
place."  She  said  good-bye  and  went  out 
of  the  club,  heading  coincidentally,  natu- 
rally, toward  Regent  Street.  D 


Mitch  Snyder:  The  Darkness  Within 


(Continued  from  page  175)  well-paying 
job  on  Madison  Avenue  as  a  headhunter 
for  Management  Consultants  Inc.  Soon  he 
and  Ellen  had  two  boys,  Ricky  and  Dean, 
and  seemed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  do- 
mestic reward  Ellen  had  hoped  for.  "He 
was  very  good  at  that  job  because  of  the 
way  he  speaks,"  Ellen  says,  "and  he  real- 
ly enjoyed  it.  .  .  .  But  it  wasn't  what  he 
wanted  to  do  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

It  turned  out  that  it  wasn't  what  he 
wanted  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It 
was  1969,  when  the  very  times  beckoned 
to  the  anarchic  in  every  young  American 
soul,  and  Mitch  Snyder  wanted  out.  He 
saw  himself  turning  inward,  evolving  into 
his  father;  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Ellen  would  be  awakened  by  an- 
guished cries  from  her  sleeping  husband. 
"I'd  hear  a  moan,  and  the  pillow  would 
be  wet  with  sweat,"  she  says.  "I  used  to 


wake  him  up,  because  he  would  frighten 
me  and  I  didn't  know  what  was  bothering 
him.  And  he'd  say,  'Nothing,  nothing,  go 
back  to  bed.  A  bad  dream,  bad  dream.' 
And  he'd  never  confide  in  me  what  the 
bad  dreams  were.  I  think  it  was  just  basical- 
ly all  his  fears  that  would  come  out — he  was 
always  on  guard  during  the  day  with  his 
feelings.  And  during  the  night,  of  course, 
that's  when  our  demons  come  out." 

And  one  day  he  left.  Just  hit  the  road 
and  vanished,  leaving  Ellen  and  his  two 
boys  to  make  do  on  assistance  from  her 
folks,  and  welfare  and  food  stamps.  In 
1970  he  was  arrested  in  Las  Vegas  for 
driving  a  vehicle  that  had  been  rented  with 
a  stolen  credit  card.  He  swore  he'd  been 
set  up.  but  he  was  convicted,  and  served 
time  in  California  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  federal  prison  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut. 


On  the  day  Snyder  entered  Danbury 
Prison,  lightning  struck.  Someone 
pointed  out  a  tall,  dignified,  gray-haired 
man  strolling  the  prison  yard,  followed  by 
a  group  of  inmates.  "That's  Phil  Berri- 
gan,"  Snyder  was  told,  and  the  name 
meant  something  even  to  the  brooding 
young  man  from  Brooklyn.  Berrigan  and 
his  brother  Daniel  were  superstars  of  the 
cultural  revolution  that  swept  through  the 
1960s,  radical  Catholic  priests  whose  the- 
ology basically  held  that  Jesus  was  a  radi- 
cal and  that's  why  He  was  killed.  They'd 
rebelled  against  their  church  and  their 
government,  which  insisted  upon  jailing 
them  for  such  acts  of  conscience  as  pour- 
ing homemade  napalm  over  draft  records. 
They  were,  in  short,  the  answer  to  Mitch 
Snyder's  night  dreams. 

Snyder  walked  right  up  to  Phil  Berrigan 
and  said,  "I  have  a  feeling  that  you  know 
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Sometimes  they  both  need  a  vacation. 

At  LaCURE,  we  believe  a  vacation  should  rekindle  the 
spirit  as  well  as  recharge  the  body.  That's  why  we  have 
painstakingly  assembled  a  fabulous  selection  of  over  200 
private  luxury  villas  in  the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  and 
Florida.  Choose  one  that's  right  for  you  -  and  prepare 
for  a  real  vacation.  Ask  your  travel  agent  for  a 
complimentary  copy  of  our  beautiful  68-page  color 
portfolio  of  homes.  Or  call  LaCURE  Villas  (800) 
387-2726,  in  Canada  (800)  265-6070.  (A  $5  postage  and 
handling  charge  may  be  paid  by  check  or  credit  card.) 

LACURE   /  THE   ABSOLUTE   VACATION 


something  that  would  be  helpful  to  me.  I 
want  to  spend  some  time  talking  with  you 
and  getting  to  know  you.  Is  that  O.K. 
with  you?" 

Of  course,  Berrigan  said,  and  the  broth- 
ers started  right  in  on  the  matter  of  con- 
verting Snyder  to  their  cause.  They'd 
meet  in  the  prison  library  or  in  the  bleach- 
ers by  the  prison  softball  field,  under  the 
guise  of  a  Great  Books  club,  and  they  be- 
gan with  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 
was  highly  apposite:  Matthew  was  a  Jew, 
a  rich  man,  a  tax  collector  who  was  hated 
until  he  renounced  his  wealth  and  fol- 
lowed Jesus.  Phil  Berrigan,  like  Ellen 
Kleiman,  was  struck  by  Snyder's  way 
with  words.  "He  was  extremely  verbal, 
and  sharp,"  he  recalls  of  his  young  prison 
neophyte.  "Good  mind.  He  more  than 
said  his  piece  at  gatherings." 

Snyder  eagerly  converted  to  Catholi- 
cism, with  Dan  Berrigan  baptizing  and 
confirming  him  right  there  in  jail.  He  now 
believed  himself  to  be  called  by  God  to 
agitate,  which  made  him  a  prophet,  in- 
stead of  the  mere  sociopath  he'd  been  well 
on  the  road  to  becoming. 

The  new  convert  impressed  his  mentors 
with  his  organizational  skills  and  with  his 
nerve.  At  the  cost  of  a  stint  in  solitary,  he 
led  a  work  stoppage  that  shut  down  the 
prison  for  eight  days.  "It  was  an  incredi- 
ble piece  of  work,"  Phil  Berrigan  recalls. 
Snyder's  prison  protests  also  ruined  his 
chance  for  parole,  and  he  served  his  full 
term.  When  he  got  out  in  the  summer  of 
'72,  the  anti-war  movement  was  begin- 
ning to  peak.  As  many  radicals  began  to 
be  absorbed  by  Watergate,  disco,  and  the 
national  malaise,  Mitch  Snyder  went 
looking  for  his  cause.  That's  when  Tom 
Ireland,  an  ex-con  pal  from  Danbury, 
called  and  invited  Mitch  down  to  visit 
something  called  the  Community  for  Cre- 
ative Non-Violence. 

The  community  had  been  created  in 
1970  by  a  Paulist  priest  named  Ed  Gui- 
nan.  He,  too,  was  a  runaway  from  the 
mainstream,  a  San  Francisco  financial- 
marketing  executive  who  was  inspired  to 
join  the  priesthood  by  the  teachings  of 
Dorothy  Day  and  Peter  Maurin,  1930s-era 
Catholic  radicals  who  espoused  "a  com- 
plete rejection  of  the  present  social  order 
and  a  nonviolent  revolution  to  establish  an 
order  more  in  accord  with  Christian  val- 
ues." The  Dorothy  Day  creed  also  called 
for  the  establishment  of  "houses  of  hospi- 
tality"— communities,  or  communes — 
to  care  for  the  "wrecks  of  the  capitalist 
system." 


Guinan  realized  that  the  war  wasn't 
America's  only  national  sin;  there  was 
also  the  plight  of  the  poor,  the  underclass. 
In  the  fall  of  1972,  just  weeks  before 
Richard  Nixon's  re-election,  the  CCNV 
opened  its  first  soup  kitchen,  with  Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta  on  hand  to  help  serve. 

As  the  community  grew,  it  evolved  in 
two  directions,  an  activist  wing  that  fo- 
cused on  anti-war  protest  and  a  service- 
oriented  faction  that  tended  to  the  needy, 
providing  shelter  and  a  medical  clinic. 
When  Mitch  arrived,  he  was  naturally 
drawn  to  the  activist  side,  and  soon 
emerged  as  a  leader  of  the  radical  resis- 
tance to  the  war.  But  when  the  war  ended, 
there  was  only  so  much  to  radically  resist 
in  the  tenure  of  Gerald  Ford.  For  a  time, 
Snyder's  focus  drifted.  Then,  one  morn- 
ing in  1975,  the  community  members 
heard  a  noise  outside,  the  unhappy  sound 
of  a  neighbor  being  evicted  into  the  street. 
Snyder  had  an  issue. 

Discovering  that  the  city  owned  huge 
chunks  of  abandoned  property,  the  com- 
munity developed  a  plan:  they'd  go  to  the 
government  and  ask  for  an  abandoned 
building  to  use  for  emergency  shelter. 
When  the  city  refused,  Snyder  led  a  band 
of  community  members  to  their  target 
building,  ripped  down  the  front  door,  and 
occupied  it  until  police  removed  them  and 
put  the  house  under  twenty-four-hour 
guard.  The  community  responded  with  a 
campaign  of  pickets  and  protest  leaflets. 

And  that  is  what  Mitch  Snyder  was  do- 
ing on  that  January  afternoon  when  he  ap- 
proached the  car  from  Sojourners  and 
started  a  conversation  with  the  pretty  Cali- 
fornia girl  riding  shotgun. 

My  relationship  with  Mitch  was  al- 
ways very  difficult  and  very  pain- 
ful," Carol  Fennelly  says.  "There  wasn't 
a  time  from  the  day  that  I  met  him  that 
that  wasn't  true." 

When  Mitch  Snyder  became  a  Christian 
zealot  with  a  mission  to  change  the  world, 
he  didn't  also  become  a  nice  guy.  A 
prophet,  perhaps,  an  uncommonly  effec- 
tive activist  with  an  unswerving  devotion 
and  drive,  certainly,  but  on  a  personal  lev- 
el he  could  be  selfish,  aloof,  bullying,  and 
sometimes  downright  mean.  It  was  a  side 
of  Snyder  that  would  eventually  bring  him 
into  conflict  with  the  movement  and  with 
his  own  community,  a  side  that  Carol 
Fennelly,  who  played  right  into  it,  knew 
most  intimately  for  thirteen  years 

There  was  heat  from  the  moment  they 
met  outside  that  picket  line,  but  Mitch 
wasn't  exactly  available  at  the  time.  He'd 
been  living  with  a  CCNV  member  named 
Mary  Ellen  Hombs,  ;i  tall,  slender,  deepl) 
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Forget  complicated  instruction  books.  Forget  practice.  Forget  so-so  cups  of  cappuccino.  Just  remember  one  thing:"Perfect-Froth."  Krups' 
patented,  new  attachment  for  those  attached  to  perfect  cappuccino. 

"Perfect-Froth"  guarantees  the  exact  combination  of  air  and  steam  you  need  to  make  foolproof  froth.  Which  it  does  every  time.  On  every 
Krups  machine.  And  if  you  already  own  a  Krups  espresso  maker,  think  of "  Perfect-  Froth"  as  the  perfect  accessory. 

Frankly,  when  it  comes  to  perfect  froth  nothing  can  top  it.  Except  cinnamon,  nutmeg  or  chocolate. 


L' Espresso  Plus 


IL  Primo 


CafePresso 


Espresso  Mini 


Espresso  Novo 


Krups  offers  Espresso/Cappuccino  makers  ranging  from  $80  to  $350  at  fine  department  and  specialty  stores.  Robert  Krups,  North  America,  Closter,  N  J  07624 
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intelligent  and  devoted  activist.  Carol  and 
Mitch  began  seeing  each  other  while  Mitch 
was  still  living  with  Hombs.  Even  in  the 
sharing  atmosphere  of  the  community,  this 
was  not  a  fertile  circumstance  for  new  ro- 
mance, so  Fennelly  went  off  to  work  with 
the  poor  in  Los  Angeles,  leaving  Snyder 
and  Hombs  to  work  things  out. 

After  less  than  a  year,  Snyder  asked 
Carol  to  come  back,  and  she  did,  with  her 
two  kids  in  tow.  Snyder  neglected  to  men- 
tion her  return  to  Mary  Ellen,  and  even 
after  he  moved  in  with  Carol,  Mary  Ellen 
remained  a  forceful  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  continuing  source  of  insecurity 
for  Fennelly.  The  two  women  went  without 
speaking  for  ten  years,  four  of  which  they 
spent  under  the  same  roof. 

But  in  the  early  flush  of  her  new  life 
with  Mitch,  it  was  possible  for  Carol  to 
push  all  of  that  aside.  Their  radical  ro- 
mance bloomed  in  a  tiny  "drop-in  cen- 
ter" on  Twelfth  Street,  where  they'd 
provide  coffee  and  showers  for  the  home- 
less during  the  day,  and  serve  a  meal  in 
the  alleyway  at  night.  "All  we  had  was 
this  alley,"  Fennelly  remembers.  "And 
Mitch  and  I  used  to  go  out  back  at  night, 
and  there'd  always  be  a  bottle  of  Wild 
Irish  Rose  passing  around,  and  we'd  al- 
ways have  plenty  of  bread — never  a  short- 
age of  bread — and  so  we  would  sit  out  in 
the  alley  with  the  folks,  you  know,  and 
eat  dinner  and  pass  around  a  bottle  of 
Wild  Irish  Rose  and  eat  bread.  And  it  felt 
like  it  was  the  absolute  liturgy  And  it 
really  was." 

In  his  particular  way.  Snyder  cut  a 
compellingly  romantic  figure  With  the 
arrival  of  the  eighties  and  the  age  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  Snyder  was  a  man  finding  his 
moment  every  bit  as  much  as  the  Donald 
Trumps  and  Ivan  Boesky-  were  finding 
theirs.  The  combination  of  Reaganomics 
and  the  administration'^-  policy  of  deinsti 
tutionalizing  large  numbers  of  the  nation's 
mentally  ill  populated  America's  strcet1- 
with  lost  and  wandering  souls  almost 
overnight.  And  Snyder  was  i  man  wh  > 
recognized  opportunity  when  he  saw  ;t 

Wearing  his  radical  uniform —jeans. 
army  fatigue  jacket,  am'  be  t<-  -Sny1  •■• 
became  a  kind  of  droopy-eyed  mu<  i 
chioed  reverse  image  of  those  Vietnam 
generation  strivers  who  hit  the  eighties 
running,  bent  on  answering  the  hormonal 
call  for  achievement.  In  his  context,  he 
was  as  ambitious  as  any  of  the  young  in- 
vestment bankers  clogging  Wall  Street. 
He  didn't  just  become  a  quiet  advocate  for 
a  cause  he  believed  in,  he  became  a  super- 


star. "This  is  not  a  Don  Quixote  (for 
whom  practical  minded  Americans  have 
little  use),  or  a  suffering  saint,"  wrote  so- 
ciologist Victoria  Rader,  who  conducted  a 
three-year  study  of  the  CCNV.  "Snyder  is 
an  American  entrepreneur,  and  the  public 
is  impressed."  It  was  a  measure  of  his 
charisma  and  drive  that  in  an  era  that 
prized  individual  achievement  and  success 
above  all,  Snyder  made  a  national  cause 
of  people  who  embodied  the  antithesis  of 
those  values. 

He  succeeded  because  he  was  intracta- 
ble and  imaginative  in  equal  measure,  and 
because  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  the 
preposterous  gesture,  such  as  the  infa- 
mous "piece  of  the  pie"  incident  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
Congress  had  just  passed  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  cuts,  a  key  element  of  the  famous 
"trickle-down"  theory,  which  held  that 
all  segments  of  society  would  eventually 
benefit  from  increased  wealth  at  the  top. 
To  help  peddle  the  idea  to  the  public,  the 
American  Conservative  Union  dreamed 
up  a  publicity  stunt  featuring  the  world's 
largest  pie,  a  seventeen-foot  creation  that 
would  be  sliced  and  distributed  to  all  in 
attendance  as  a  way  of  demonstrating  that 
"everyone  will  get  a  piece  of  the  pie." 

Snyder  and  the  CCNV  saw  a  perfect 
chance  to  assert  a  countermessage.  Five 
members  of  the  community  dressed  up  in 
oversize  business  suits,  each  wearing  a 
tag  that  bore  the  name  of  one  of  Reagan's 
conservative  friends — Joseph  Coors,  Al- 
fred Bloomingdale,  et  al.  Snyder  drove 
them  to  the  event,  where,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  they  stomped  into  the  middle 
of  the  huge  pie,  sloshing  around  and 
shouting,  "It's  all  for  me!  It's  all  for  me!" 
To  get  them  out,  security  guards  had  to 
wade  into  the  pie  themselves,  and  the  whole 
thing  made  a  lovely  media  event,  hitting  the 
nightly  news  on  all  three  networks. 

"The  whole  idea  of  sitting  around  a  liv- 
ing room  dreaming  up  something  crazy 
like  that  to  do  and  then  actually  having  a 
group  of  people  to  go  do  it  with,  that  was 
great."  Fennelly  remembers.  It  was  a 
heady  time:  they  were  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  band,  with  Carol  as  Maid  Marian. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  perfect  pitch 
m  handling  the  media,  Snyder  had  it.  In 
the  first  winter  of  Reagan's  presidency, 
Snyder  dreamed  up  the  idea  of  re-creating 
the  poignant  "Hooverville"  encamp- 
ments of  homeless  people  that  dotted  the 
American  landscape  during  the  Great  De- 
pression. The  CCNV  pitched  tents  across 
the  street  from  the  White  House,  and 
dubbed  their  tent  city  "Reaganville."  Sure 
enough,  it  became  a  regular  stopping  place 
for  reporters  looking  for  an  angle  on  such 


news  stories  as  Nancy  Reagan's  new  china. 

Snyder,  as  Fennelly  put  it,  "was  the 
master  of  the  twenty-second  sound  bite." 
He  deliberately  made  himself  the  focus  of 
the  cause,  and  through  his  personality  he 
gave  the  homeless  movement,  inherently 
invisible  and  untouchable,  a  kind  of  swag- 
ger and  style.  Although  he  once  said  that 
"anyone  who  works  for  money  is  stark 
raving  mad,  because  prostitution  is  bad," 
he  got  an  agent  and  hit  the  lecture  circuit, 
bringing  in  $100,000  a  year  and  more — 
money  he  immediately  turned  over  to  the 
community  treasurer,  Mary  Ellen  Hombs. 

Snyder's  obsessive  drive  would  most 
dramatically  show  itself  in  a  form  of  pro- 
test that  became  his  weapon  of  choice  in 
his  war  with  authority,  the  fast.  He 
learned  about  the  tactic  in  prison,  from  the 
Berrigans,  but,  as  Phil  Berrigan  says,  not 
entirely  approvingly,  "he  went  beyond 
anything  we  ever  used  in  fasting."  A  Sny- 
der fast,  like  everything  else  he  did,  was 
not  a  polite  protest,  but  a  taunting  threat  to 
his  target:  Say  no,  and  I'll  die.  The  press 
attention  that  Snyder  commanded  made  it 
hard  to  say  no. 

He  undertook  more  than  a  dozen  fasts, 
not  all  of  which  were  successful.  In  1978 
he  took  on  Holy  Trinity  Church,  a  fash- 
ionable liberal  parish  in  Georgetown 
whose  congregation  included  Roger 
Mudd,  Joe  Califano,  and  the  wife  of  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Hoi  lings,  among  others.  Sny- 
der wanted  Holy  Trinity  to  spend  some  of 
its  considerable  funds  on  shelters;  Holy 
Trinity  wanted  to  make  badly  needed  re- 
pairs. Snyder  went  on  a  fast  without  food 
or  water,  the  sort  of  hunger  strike  that 
usually  kills  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
Many  saw  his  action  as  a  blatant  piece  of 
extortion,  and  even  Phil  Berrigan  tried  to 
talk  him  out  of  it. 

"From  a  nonviolent  standpoint,  I 
couldn't  justify  it,  and  I  told  him  that  Hat 
out,"  Berrigan  says.  Snyder  would  not  be 
moved.  By  the  tenth  day  of  his  fast,  he 
was  pronounced  at  the  edge  of  death,  but 
Holy  Trinity  wouldn't  be  moved,  either. 
Snyder  finally  gave  up — after  the  Berri- 
gans had  administered  last  rites. 

The  failure  did  not  cause  him  to  aban 
don  the  tactic,  however,  and  it  paid  off  in 
19X4,   when   another   fast   to   near  death 
brought  him  his  single  biggest  success 
This  time  his  target  was  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  the  cause  was  an  effort  to  persuade 
the  federal  government  to  turn  over  the 
former  college  building  at  Second  and  I) 
Streets  to  the  CCNV  as  a  permanent  shelter 
that  could  serve  as  a  model  for  the  nation. 
Most  of  the  community  members,  incllld 
ing  Fennelly,  vehemently  opposed  the  fast: 
in  a  presidential-election  year  the  media's 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  THE  HOLIDAYS 
THE  EARTH  ALWAYS  RISESTOTHE  OCCASION. 


Long  before  man  had  holidays  to  celebrate,  the  earth  was  already  preparing 

for  the  festivities.  In  what  we  now  call  France,  the  mountains  shifted  and  a  subterranean 

spring  burst  forth.  Delivering  the  pure,  clear  holiday  cheer  we  now  call  Perrier. 
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An  eon  of  New\ears  Eves,  and  a  millennium  of  \uletides  later,  the  excitement 

of  the  holidays  is  still  heralded  in  with  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Perrier  bubbles. 

Perriers  merry  green  bottles  are  brimming  with  a  drink  as  crisp,  clean  and  pure  as 

the  day  the  earth  first  popped  its  cork. 


EARTH'S  FIRST  SOFT  DRINK 


©1990  Perrier 
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Mitch  Snyder 


eye  was  likely  to  be  on  the  campaign. 

Snyder  prevailed,  and  although  the  me- 
dia did  ignore  him  in  the  early  clays  of  his 
water-only  fast,  as  summer  turned  to  fall 
and  the  election  ncared,  his  failing  health 
began  to  get  notice.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
secret  weapon:  60  Minutes  was  filming  a 
segment  about  him  that  it  planned  to 
broadcast  on  the  Sunday  before  the  elec- 
tion. With  the  clock  ticking,  Snyder's 
slow  march  toward  death  became  a  full- 
fledged  media  event:  local  television  re- 
porters gave  regular  bulletins — "Mitch 
Snyder's  doctor  says  it's  unlikely  he'll 
survive  the  week."  As  Snyder  faded. 
Fennel ly  brought  a  group  of  reporters  to 
his  deathbed,  and  for  the  60  Minutes  cam- 
eras he  delivered  what  he  thought  might 
be  his  last  public  statement. 

"The  next  time  you  see  someone  out  on 
the  street,"  Snyder  said,  his  voice  husky 
and  weak,  "don't  pass  him  by.  Say  'Hel- 
lo,' ask  how  they're  doing,  get  'em  some- 
thing hot  to  drink,  get  'em  something  to 
eat.  Just  tell  'em  that  you  care,  tell  'em 
that  they're  human  beings." 

Meanwhile,  Fennelly  went  on  Nightline 
and  worked  furiously  behind  the  scenes, 
negotiating  with  Reagan-administration  of- 
ficials. On  November  4,  the  60  Minutes 
piece  aired,  showing  Mike  Wallace  along- 
side Snyder  during  a  march  and  compar- 
ing him  to  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  Mother  Teresa.  That  day,  aboard  Air 
Force  One,  President  Reagan  gave  the 
word:  Snyder  could  have  his  shelter.  It 
was  a  dramatic  triumph  for  the  homeless, 
resulting  in  the  nation's  largest  shelter, 
which  feeds  and  provides  beds  and  medi- 
cal care  for  more  than  a  thousand  people 
every  night. 

Even  as  Mitch  Snyder  was  recovering 
in  a  hospital  bed,  Hollywood  produc- 
ers were  clamoring  for  the  rights  to  his  life 
story,  which  ultimately  went  to  Chuck 
Fries  for  the  TV  movie  Samaritan:  The 
Mitch  Snyder  Story,  starring  Martin  Sheen 
as  Mitch.  That  deal  brought  Snyder 
$150,000  (and,  later,  trouble  from  the 
I.R.S.),  as  well  as  entree  to  Hollywood, 
which  would  become  a  valuable  source 
of  funding  and  exposure  for  Snyder  and 
the  CCNV. 

Snyder  and  Fennelly  were  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  1980s'  golden  couples, 
with  a  twist.  They  mingled  with  the  so- 
cially aware  set  in  Hollywood,  and  with 
Washington  society  ladies.  Susan  Baker, 
wife  of  then  chief  of  staff  James  Baker, 
became  an   important  ally,   and   Snyder 
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took  a  Plexiglas  urn  bearing  the  ashes  of  a 
homeless  man  named  Freddy,  who'd  fro- 
zen on  the  streets,  to  a  tea  at  Barbara 
Bush's  house. 

"Mitch  and  Carol  were  always  real 
dangerous.  I'd  read  about  them  and  I'd 
think,  Oh,  how  dangerous,  but  how  thrill- 
ing!" says  Suzie  Goldman,  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  Washingtonian  whose  family 
owns  a  chain  of  movie  theaters.  "How 
thrilling  that  someone  has  the  courage  to  do 
these  things  that  are  sometimes.  .  .well, 
very  odious.  But  they  did  them,  and  I 
thought,  They've  got  guts." 

Joanne  Carson,  Johnny's  ex-wife,  went 
to  a  talk  that  Snyder  gave  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  decided  to  become  an  activist  for  the 
homeless  herself.  "He  was  very  rare  in 
that  he  put  his  life  on  the  line,  and  a  lot  of 
people  won't  do  that,"  she  says.  "My  life 
will  never  be  the  same,  and  a  lot  of  other 
people's  lives.  I  can  never  go  back  to  who 
I  was,  there  is  no  way.  Never." 

Carson  became  a  personal  friend,  as  did 
Cher  and  Martin  Sheen  and  Jon  Voight, 
and  homelessness  became  a  chic  social 
cause.  Fennelly's  elaborate  Christmas 
parties  for  Washington's  homeless  be- 
came major  social  events,  and  the  1987 
Christmas  bash  required  the  use  of  two 
donated  Fifteen-passenger  jets  to  import 
all  the  Hollywood  celebrities.  Three  thou- 
sand people  attended  the  event,  which 
featured  performances  by  the  Fabulous 
Thunderbirds,  Johnny  Rivers,  and  Dennis 
Quaid,  and  dinner  served  by  Cher  and 
Whoopi  Goldberg. 

Around  the  Hollywood  people,  Snyder 
was  a  kid  transported.  Back  home  in 
Brooklyn,  he'd  loved  watching  old  black- 
and-white  movies,  and  became  a  sucker 
for  the  sentimental  Frank  Capra  vision  of 
one  good  man  prevailing  in  the  end.  As  an 
adult,  he'd  squirrel  up  in  the  bedroom  and 
watch  his  favorite  movie.  It's  a  Wonderful 
Life,  sobbing  each  year  at  the  gooey  end- 
ing as  if  it  were  the  first  time.  The  Holly- 
wood stars  who  wanted  to  be  near  him  ("a 
saint,"  Sheen  called  him)  became  a  re- 
source for  the  work,  and  Snyder  loved  to 
march  them  through  the  shelter,  relishing 
the  shared  sense  of  importance  that  the 
celebrities  and  the  wretched  of  America 
seemed  to  bring  one  another.  And  yet,  he 
never  really  "went  Hollywood";  Holly- 
wood went  Mitch.  His  trips  to  the  Coast 
were  far  rarer  than  the  pilgrimages  made 
by  show-business  people  to  the  CCNV 
shelter. 

Still,  Snyder  made  a  lot  of  enemies  with 
his  confrontational  style  and  refusal  to 
bend.  His  opponents  in  government  didn't 
much   care   for  being   forced   into   good 


works:  it  was  somehow  less  rewarding  to 
give  to  the  poor  if  you  were  having  to  do 
it  at  the  end  of  a  gun,  or  one  of  Mitch 
Snyder's  fasts.  Factions  in  the  D.C.  city, 
government  bore  a  particular  grudge,  and 
would  one  day  take  revenge  on  him. 

Within  the  movement  itself,  Snyder  en 
gendered  mixed  emotions.  It  wasn't  easy 
to  be  one  of  the  homeless  advocates  who 
weren't  Mitch.  After  years  of  quietly  toil 
ing  among  the  untouchables,  they  saw 
Snyder  not  only  winning  splashy  battles 
they  didn't  always  agree  with,  but  also 
getting  (and  accepting)  credit  for  progress 
many  felt  was  the  fruit  of  seeds  sown 
away  from  the  spotlight.  A  measure  of 
just  how  deep  such  resentments  ran  could 
be  seen  in  the  days  after  Snyder's  death, 
when  the  press  was  wondering  what 
would  become  of  the  homeless  move- 
ment. Many  advocates  seemed  just  a  little 
too  eager  to  say  that  the  movement  would 
do  just  fine  without  Snyder.  "Mitch  had  a 
place  and  a  role  to  play,"  one  activist  told 
The  Washington  Post,  "but  perhaps  his 
absence  will  give  room  and  space  for  oth- 
ers to  get  some  attention." 

Daniel  Berrigan  would  say  that  Mitch 
"had  that  extra  ability  of  keeping  you 
from  hating  him,"  but  that  wasn't  to  say 
he  was  easy  to  like,  either.  One  member 
of  the  community  went  a  year  without 
speaking  to  Mitch.  Even  though  the 
CCNV  was  ostensibly  a  democracy, 
Mitch's  natural  way  of  taking  charge 
made  it  seem  more  like  a  dictatorship  to 
some;  he  had  a  way  of  posing  an  issue  so 
that  any  position  other  than  the  one  he 
espoused  appeared  patently  foolish,  which 
he  would  then  happily  demonstrate  in 
community  debate,  or,  rather,  mono- 
logue, because  any  debate  involving  Sny- 
der was  a  terrible  mismatch. 

There  was  the  time,  for  example,  when 
Snyder  decided  that  a  fast  was  needed  to 
force  the  Reagan  administration's  hand  on 
making  the  Second  and  D  shelter  perma- 
nent. The  community  was  tired,  its  ener- 
gies sapped  from  a  long  hot  summer  bf 
shelter  work,  and  many  were  against  it. 
Some  believed  that  Snyder's  reflexive 
urge  to  confront  was  not  in  the  Christian 
spirit  of  relying  upon  God's  grace,  and 
one  woman,  Barbara  Weist.  said  thai  she 
fell  that  achieving  the  world's  largest 
shelter  wasn't  necessarily  the  right  course, 
that  smaller  shelters  were  more  manage 
able  and  more  humane,  "line."  Snyder 
barked.  "What  would  you  recommend.' 
Choose  twenty  of  our  favorite  people  and 
set  up  an  intimate  little  sheltei  some 
where'.'.  .  We've  got  one  thousand  people 
counting  on  our  place  as  iheu  home." 

Another   member   meekly    suggested 
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that,  given  the  weary  state  of  community 
workers,  a  fast  just  then  might  not  work. 
"You're  not  sure  it  would  work!"  Snyder 
screamed.  "Since  when  do  we  sit  around 
here  and  plan  what  is  feasible?  We're  go- 
ing to  discern  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
then  do  it" — which  was  to  say  that  Sny- 
der had  discerned  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  they  were  going  to  do  it.  If  not,  he 
threatened,  he  would  quit  the  community: 
"My  conscience  wouldn't  allow  me  to  do 
anything  else." 

It  was  vintage  Snyder,  equal  parts  con- 
viction, intimidation,  and  arrogance.  In 
the  end,  as  usual,  he  prevailed,  and  was 
proved  right — which  made  for  the  sort  of 
resentment  that  had  staying  power. 

For  all  of  this,  though,  few  among  Sny- 
der's detractors  could  credibly  doubt  his 
sincerity,  or  his  devotion  to  the  cause.  It 
was  up  to  God  to  judge  his  motivations, 
he  would  say,  let  people  judge  his  actions, 
and  by  that  standard  he  was  beyond  re- 
proach. He  lived  with  the  homeless,  em- 
braced them,  and  slept  on  grates  with 
them.  He  had  no  assets,  and  didn't  own  a 
winter  coat.  He  laid  his  life  on  the  line  for 
people  who  sometimes  weren't  so  sure 
themselves  that  they  were  worth  the  ges- 
ture. "I  think  he  loved  the  poor  in  a  way 
that  I've  never  seen  them  loved  by  any 
•other  person,"  says  Phil  Berrigan. 

Mary  Ellen  Hombs,  who'd  once  loved 
Snyder  and  worked  with  him  for  fifteen 
years,  interpreted  his  relentless  drive  as  a 
kind  of  penance:  "Mitch  believes  he 
owes,"  she  said,  adding  that  he  was  driv- 
en "to  make  up  for  everything  he's  ever 
done  to  anybody."  Hombs  spoke  for  her- 
self, and  for  Carol,  and  for  Ellen  Kleiman 
back  in  Brooklyn,  and  for  the  two  kids 
that  Snyder  abandoned  when  he  went  off 
chasing  his  demons. 

And  if  it  was  indeed  remorse  that  drove 
Mitch  Snyder,  then  his  mission  was  fired 
by  a  kind  of  self-renewing  fuel — remorse 
was  a  natural  by-product  of  Snyder's 
darker  side. 

In  the  fluttering  moments  of  Mitch  and 
Carol's  first  days  together,  he  had 
shown  real  passion.  When  Fennelly  went 
off  to  California  to  give  him  and  Mary 
Ellen  room  to  resolve  whatever  was  left 
between  them,  Snyder  behaved  like  a  sto- 
rybook paramour,  writing  love  letters, 
pleading  for  her  return.  But  almost  from 
the  moment  she  came  back  to  him,  Snyder 
changed  completely,  becoming  remote, 
distant,  aloof.  Carol  would  later  count  it 
as  guilt  over  breaking  Mary  Ellen 
Hombs's  heart.  But  if  it  was  guilt,  it  was  a 
full,  deep  reservoir,  enough  to  last  for  the 
next  thirteen  years. 


Where  he'd  once  behaved  like  a  school- 
boy with  a  crush,  holding  Carol's  hand, 
walking  with  his  arm  locked  in  hers,  such 
gestures  of  tenderness  vanished  utterly. 
That  fetching  way  with  words  became  a 
wicked  tool  of  abuse.  The  humiliations 
were  often  public:  at  a  demonstration  out- 
side the  White  House,  a  perceived  mis- 
step by  Carol  touched  off  a  flood  of  vile 
abuse  that  was  witnessed  by  dozens  of 
people. 

At  first  Carol  thought  of  leaving,  but 
there  was  still  that  Mitch  Snyder  allure;  he 
held  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  opposite 
sex,  and  although  he  once  told  a  reporter, 
"I  don't  know  what  anyone  sees  in  me," 
in  fact,  he  delighted  in  the  attentions  of 
women.  They  felt  his  magnetism,  and 
Carol  Fennelly  was  no  different,  except 
that  she  actually  had  Mitch  Snyder.  Her 
friends  wondered  why  she  stayed  with 
him  through  the  years,  and  she  would 
wonder,  too.  "Part  of  it,  the  larger  part, 
was  that  I  loved  him  so  much,"  she  says, 
looking  back.  "There  was  a  magic  that 
happened  in  our  relationship  that  never 
went  away." 

And  Fennelly  had,  as  had  Mary  Ellen 
Hombs  and  Ellen  Kleiman  and  Beatrice 
Snyder  before  her,  a  deeply  felt  urge  to 
protect  and  care  for  Mitch.  "There  was  a 
sense  of  mission  that  I  couldn't  explain  to 
anybody,"  she  says,  "even  now."  She 
was  a  first-rate  organizer  and  an  able 
spokeswoman  for  the  shelter,  but  her  first 
job,  her  calling,  was  Mitch. 

After  the  CCNV  opened  the  shelter  at 
Second  and  D,  Snyder  moved  in  there  and 
Fennelly  and  her  kids  moved  to  a  CCNV 
house  on  Emerson  Street.  Snyder  would 
come  home  to  her  every  Saturday  night, 
and  go  back  to  the  shelter  Monday  morn- 
ing. Friends  say  that  Carol  was  like  a 
mother  to  him,  feeding  him,  tending  to  his 
health,  preparing  him  for  his  frequent 
trips.  She  would  drive  him  to  the  airport, 
park  the  car,  check  him  in,  and  then  stand 
in  the  waiting  area  until  he  had  disap- 
peared into  the  plane.  "She  would  get 
dressed  up  every  time  he  came  back  into 
town,"  says  Suzie  Goldman.  "We'd  go 
through  my  closet,  or  she'd  go  through 
the  box  room,  where  the  donated  stuff  is, 
and  she'd  find  something  that  was  fetch- 
ing, and  she  would  try  to  look  like  a 
bride." 

As  for  a  social  life,  there  wasn't  much. 
Suzie's  husband  gave  them  a  pass  for  his 
theaters,  and  they  would  see  an  occasional 
movie,  but  mostly  Snyder  liked  to  watch 
TV  ("the  silliest  sitcoms,"  Carol  remem- 
bers). Restaurants  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. "Mitch  was  very  painfully  conscious 
of  his  image,  and  he  didn't  feel  comfort- 


able being  seen  in  restaurants,"  Carol 
says.  He  really  enjoyed  only  one  place — a 
funky  Mexican-Salvadoran  place  in  the 
Adams  Morgan  district  called  El  Tama- 
rindo.  "Even  if  somebody  else  was  pay- 
ing for  the  meal,  he  was  so  visible  that  he 
didn't  go  many  places. 

"The  normal  things  that  most  couples 
do — like  eat  dinner  together,  or  go  shop- 
ping together — were  abnormal  things  for 
us.  And  so,  going  shopping  was  a  ritual 
that  we  did.  Once  a  week  we  went  shop- 
ping. .  .  .  [But]  just  stepping  outside  these 
doors,  when  we  were  grocery  shopping, 
everybody  wanted  to  know  what  was  in 
our  shopping  cart." 

Fennelly  craved  time  away  from  the 
work,  and  devoured  the  small  fragments 
of  "normal  life"  that  she  was  able  to 
snatch  up.  She  and  Suzie  Goldman  be- 
came best  friends,  and  Suzie  and  other 
friends  would  sometimes  "kidnap"  her, 
let  her  roam  through  their  closets  for 
something  stylish,  and  then  go  out  for  a 
night  on  the  town.  "I  love  to  go  to  my 
friends  Duke  and  Linda's  house  and  eat 
crabs  and  drink  champagne,"  she  says. 
"They  have  a  beautiful  home  in  Rock 
Creek  Park,  and  it's  totally  bourgeois,  and 
I  don't  care.  So,  yes,  I  do  normal  things. 
Mitch  didn't,  however.  And  that  was  a 
real  tension  between  us." 

There  would  come  a  day,  after  Snyder 
was  dead,  when  Fennelly  would  resent 
their  constricted  life  together:  "That's  the 
one  point  of  anger  that  I  feel,  is  that  we 
didn't  do  more  things  together,  you 
know?" 

After  a  fast  or  a  long  organizing  trip, 
Snyder  would  go  home  to  Fennelly  and 
stay  at  the  Emerson  Street  house  with  her 
and  the  kids  for  as  long  as  a  month.  She 
would  invariably  plead  with  him  to  re- 
main, and  he  would  invariably  leave — 
whereupon  Fennelly  would  ritualistically 
rearrange  the  bedroom  furniture  to  "get 
rid  of  the  happiness." 

If  Snyder's  heart  was  wholly  open  to 
the  homeless,  the  other  side  of  that  gener- 
osity was  a  near-coi.iplete  inability  to 
show  love  to  those  who  were  closest  to 
him.  "Mitch  was  very  good  at  loving  in 
the  abstract,  and  not  very  good  at  loving 
his  neighbor  down  the  hall,"  Carol  says, 
and  Mary  Ellen  Hombs  would  use  almost 
the  same  phrase.  Snyder  held  the  deep 
conviction  that  to  truly  follow  a  holy  call- 
ing a  man  had  to  give  himself  wholly,  ex- 
clusively, to  it;  it  was  the  vision  of 
Gandhi,  whom  Mitch  studied  ferociously, 
and,  for  that  matter,  it  was  the  practice  of 
Jesus  too.  In  that  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
which  had  been  Snyder's  primer  for  his 
new  life,  Mary  and  Jesus 's  brothers  come 
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to  see  Him,  and  He  turns  from  them,  say- 
ing that  those  who  do  the  work  of  God  are 
His  true  family,  and  then  leaves  to  go 
preach  to  the  multitudes.  That  was  an  atti- 
tude Mitch  could  relate  to. 

But  Snyder's  distance  was  more  omi- 
nous; it  was  an  inner  rage  that  sometimes 
erupted  in  vicious  torrents  of  verbal  abuse — 
and  occasionally  something  worse.  "He 
had  a  very,  very  stormy,  and  rocky,  and 
sometimes  violent  relationship  with  Carol 
Fennel ly,"  Phil  Berrigan  says,  "and  that 
seemed  kind  of  out  of  control,  on  both 
their  sides.  I  think  that  if  he  were  alive 
today  he  would  admit  that." 

Carol  had  a  hair-trigger  temper,  too, 
and  their  epic  ragings  could  send  chills 
down  the  spines  of  those  who  witnessed 
them.  "He  had  a  lotta  rage  inside  him  that 
he  hadn't  dealt  with,"  says  one  CCNV 
member,  "and  so  he  struggled  with  that 
by  being  a  peaceful  person,  and  most  of 
the  time  he  was.  And  the  most  you'd  ever 
see  [of  the  violence]  is  if  you  got  in  an 
argument  with  him  he'd  just  go  off.  He 
wouldn't  go  off  physically  [with  other 
CCNV  members] — he  did  with  Carol  oc- 
casionally, but  it  was  very  seldom.  And 
Carol,  you  know,  is  the  same  way.  So 
they  were  sort  of  fascinated  with  each  oth- 
er's potential  violence." 

In  one  particularly  nasty  fight  at  the 
shelter,  Fennelly  stormed  out  and  Snyder 
stormed  right  out  after  her.  As  she  got  in 
her  car  to  drive  away,  Snyder  lay  down 
in  the  alley,  to  block  her  path,  and  she 
kept  right  on  going,  grazing  his  arm.  "It 
came  to  be  like  a  TV  show,"  one  com- 
munity member  says.  "It  was  like  a  TV 
drama,  or  a  soap  opera  playing  in  the 
background." 

At  one  point,  Carol  sought  counseling 
and  discussed  the  abuse,  and  her  friends 
urged  her  to  leave  the  relationship.  "I  did 
all  the  time,"  Suzie  Goldman  says.  "I 
said,  'It's  just  not  worth  it — nothing  is 
worth  the  anguish.'  But  there  was  just  this 
dogged,  stubborn  determination  to  stay 
there,  and  to  accept.  She  tried  to  rational- 
ize why  he  was,  he  could  be,  very  abu- 
sive. I  don't  think  he  meant  to  be  abusive. 
I  think  he  just  never  forgave  himself  for 
leaving  his  first  family." 

The  Mitch-and-Carol  brawls  became  so 
common  that  community  members  at  the 
CCNV  almost  stopped  noticing  them.  But 
through  all  of  it,  there  was  always  the 
work,  and  in  that  Snyder  and  Fennelly 
were  the  perfect  couple.  To  them,  it  was  a 
bond  forged  by  God,  and  it  was  the  fire 
that  heated  their  passion. 


Mitch  Snyder's  decline  was  swift  and 
steep,  and  it  began  at  the  moment 
when  his  life  with  Carol  seemed  to  hold 
the  most  promise.  Last  fall,  after  a  huge 
rally  for  the  homeless  in  Washington, 
Carol  moved  into  Mitch's  rooms  at  the 
shelter.  Her  younger  child  was  out  of 
school,  and  they  were  free  to  be  together, 
more  or  less  alone,  for  the  first  time.  They 
had  excitedly  planned  for  the  moment, 
and  Carol  had  even  talked  with  a  doctor 
about  the  possibility  of  having  a  baby. 

The  "Housing  Now!"  demonstration 
had  been  a  success,  but  it  was  devastating 
for  Snyder  personally.  All  the  simmering 
resentments  within  the  movement,  built 
over  the  years  of  Snyder's  growing  leg- 
end, came  to  the  surface.  He'd  spent  a 
year  on  the  road,  organizing,  sometimes 
hitting  two  or  three  cities  a  day,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  rally  he  was  worn  down, 
feeling  like  an  unwelcome  presence.  Al- 
though the  number  of  speakers  at  the 
event  was  being  kept  to  a  minimum,  Sny- 
der was  to  have  spoken  twice,  a  decision 
that  some  of  the  organizers  saw  as  yet  an- 
other exercise  in  Mitch  worship.  Snyder 
picked  up  on  these  feelings,  and  reacted 
predictably,  saying  that  he  wouldn't  speak 
at  all. 

"He  was  barred  from  the  homeless 
march,"  recalls  Marsh  Ward.  "They 
barred  him!  Mitch  Snyder!  There's 
300,000  people  out  there,  certainly  there 
because  of  what  he  had  done,  years  and 
years  of  his  efforts,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  march  we've  ever  had  for  the 
homeless  and  they  wouldn't  let  him  into 
the  stage  area.  .  .  .  Not  to  include  him  in 
the  end,  I  mean,  that  was  a  violent  act 
itself." 

Fennelly  says  that  Snyder  wasn't  actu- 
ally barred,  that  he'd  removed  himself 
from  the  roster  of  speakers,  but  in  either 
case  the  event  was  a  blow.  "One  of 
Mitch's  great  pains  in  the  end  was  that  a 
lot  of  the  organizers,  particularly  East 
Coast  organizers,  mostly  men,  turned  on 
him.  And  everything  that  went  wrong 
they  blamed  on  Mitch." 

Months  later,  Snyder  would  deepen  the 
alienation  by  actively  opposing  participa- 
tion in  the  1990  census,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  ineffectively  conducted  and  that  the 
homeless  would  be  underrepresented.  His 
position  outraged  others  in  the  movement 
who  had  fought  to  have  the  homeless 
counted  in  the  first  place.  Some  advocates 
spoke  of  the  growing  backlash  against  the 
homeless  movement,  and  publicly  implied 
that  Snyder  was  partly  to  blame.  One  told 
The  Washington  Post  that  she'd  gotten  a 
call  from  a  city-council  member,  who 
said,    "You'd    belter    disassociate    from 


Mitch.  Your  movement  really  needs  some 
leadership  now." 

The  long-festering  resentments  inside 
Snyder's  own  CCNV  community  began  to. 
show  themselves  as  well.  There  was  a 
feeling  in  some  quarters  that  Snyder's  pri- 
orities didn't  take  into  consideration  the 
real  problems  the  CCNV  faced  now  that  it 
was  running  a  shelter,  such  as  dealing 
with  a  rampant  drug  problem  in  the  facili- 
ty. Snyder  had  always  felt  that  the  CCNV 
wasn't  a  police  force,  that  it  was  there  to 
provide  shelter  to  whoever  needed  it,  even 
drug  users,  but  the  community  summarily 
overturned  his  policy.  It  also  lost  patience 
with  Snyder's  wrangling  over  old  philo- 
sophical disputes  with  some  of  the  older 
CCNV  members,  and  finally  he  was 
asked  to  move  aside  during  community 
meetings;  he  was  deeply  wounded.  "He 
said  to  me  at  one  point,  this  would  be 
maybe  three  months  before  his  death,  he 
said,  'Now  they're  all  turning  against 
me,'  and  he  was  becoming  a  scapegoat," 
Phil  Berrigan  recalls.  "They  were  all 
blaming  him  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
life  here,  or  the  pressures  from  without,  or 
the  lack  of  support.  And  a  lot  of  that  is 
unjust." 

Snyder  had  changed,  something  had 
gone  out  of  him,  and  the  old  chemistries 
that  had  ruled  his  relationships  with  peo- 
ple were  suddenly  rearranged.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Fennelly  found  the  will 
to  leave  him. 

Fennelly,  too,  was  weary  from  her  ' 
work  on  the  "Housing  Now!"  cam- 
paign, and  decided  to  take  a  year  off  from 
political  organizing.  The  shelter's  base- 
ment infirmary  was  in  turmoil,  partly  be-  | 
cause  of  the  drug  problem,  and  so  she 
moved  into  rooms  down  there,  to  straight- 
en things  out  and  to  get  acclimated  to  life 
in  the  shelter.  She  asked  Mitch  to  move 
with  her,  it  was  relatively  quiet  and  se- 
cluded down  there,  but  he  refused.  He  be- 
gan to  feel  isolated,  and  to  further  isolate 
himself.  With  Carol  living  in  the  shelter, 
there  was  no  longer  a  place  for  him  to  go 
lor  relief  and  rest. 

Within  weeks,  the  strain  began  to  erode 
their  relationship.  Snyder  not  onl\ 
wouldn't  move  in  with  Fennelly,  for  three 
weeks  he  wouldn't  journey  the  three" 
flights  downstairs  lor  a  visit,  prompting 
more  battles.  In  November.  Carol  told 
Mitch  they  were  finished.  Such  threats 
were  not  new,  from  either  side,  but  this 
time  there  was  a  factor  that  made  the  split 
real:  she  had  met  someone  else,  a  respecl 
ed  jazz  musician  kicking  a  thirty  yeai 
drug  habit. 

This   new    man    was    in   every    respecl 
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Mitch  Snyder's  opposite:  soft-spoken  and 
calm  where  Snyder  was  tempestuous,  able 
to  express  affection  where  Snyder  was 
not.  Carol  met  him  early  one  day,  while 
he  was  saying  his  morning  prayers,  and 
they  fell  easily  into  a  relationship. 

Mitch  noticed.  Increasingly  removed 
from  his  work,  he  now  turned  his  obses- 
sive focus  on  Carol.  It  wasn't  just  atten- 
tion; it  was  a  relentless,  singular  force.  It 
would  become  his  last  campaign. 

Though  he  never  confronted  the  jazz 
musician,  he  lobbied  Fennelly  ceaselessly 
for  a  reconciliation  and  started  to  talk 
about  marriage.  But  Carol  was  quite  hap- 
py in  her  new  relationship.  "She  didn't 
have  the  weight  of  the  world  on  her  shoul- 
ders," says  a  friend.  "She  learned  to 
laugh  and  do  silly  girl  things,  and  to  enjoy 
the  moment,  and  to  enjoy  simplicity,  and 
to  enjoy  quiet. ...  I  think  that,  after  what 
she'd  been  through  for  so  many  years, 
that  kind  of  a  friendship  was  very,  very 
appealing  to  her." 

Snyder's  deteriorating  state  was  becom- 
ing plain  to  everyone;  his  anguish  and  fa- 
tigue were  evident  in  the  drawn  lines  in 
his  face,  the  weighty  bags  beneath  his 
eyes.  He  was  a  desperate  man,  and  in  Jan- 
uary he  undertook  a  desperate  act.  He  be- 
gan a  fast  to  win  Carol  back. 

For  forty  days  he  starved  himself,  tak- 
ing only  water  in  a  kind  of  grim,  mad 
parody  of  the  fasts  that  had  once  seemed 
so  noble.  Carol,  frightened  and  put  off  by 
the  gesture,  left  the  shelter,  and  refused  to 
come  back  until  he  ended  the  fast,  which 
at  last  he  did. 

Then,  in  March,  the  D.C.  council  voted 
budget  cutbacks  that  would  severely  hit 
the  shelter  programs,  and  Snyder  went  on 
a  ten-day  fast  to  stop  the  move.  It  was  one 
of  the  total  fasts,  the  quick  killers,  like  the 
one  he'd  used  against  Trinity,  and  it  was 
clear  that  Snyder  did  not  necessarily  want 
to  survive  it.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Carol 
threatening  to  end  his  life  if  a  reconcilia- 
tion could  not  be  had. 

Not  only  did  the  council  ignore  his  fast, 
but  it  threatened  to  gut  Initiative  17 — a 
kind  of  homeless  Bill  of  Rights  guarantee- 
ing shelter  to  all  homeless  people  in  the 
city,  which  Snyder  and  the  CCNV  had 
won  in  1984.  It  was  an  uncanny  series  of 
bleak  events,  and  just  when  it  seemed  that 
Snyder  might  be  consumed  by  them,  Car- 
ol returned  to  him. 

In  April  she'd  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  what  she  thought  would  be  a  tour  of 
soup  kitchens  there,  as  part  of  a  church 
group.  The  trip  had  turned  out  to  be  a  lot 


more  grueling — it  featured  such  grim  mo- 
ments as  a  tour  of  Soviet  mental  hospi- 
tals— and  suddenly  Carol  had  an  awaken- 
ing. "I  understood,  in  a  kind  of  flash,  that 
for  me  to  be  who  I  am,  that  that  part  of 
my  life  needed  to  have  that  vision  and 
purpose,  including  my  relationships. 
That  there  would  probably  never  be  a  re- 
lationship like  I  had  with  Mitch,  that  it 
had  that  purpose  and  vision  that  we 
shared,  and  it  made  sudden  imminent 
sense  that  I  should  marry  him  and  come 
back  to  him." 

She  called  him  when  she  got  to  Kiev, 
and  gave  him  the  news.  He  seemed  hap- 
py. When  she  returned  to  Washington, 
Snyder  announced  their  engagement.  "I 
came  home  with  absolute  hope,"  she  says 
now.  "I  would  have  married  him  the  day  I 
came  home."  She  brought  him  a  present, 
a  pair  of  Russian  baby  booties.  They  set 
September  9  as  the  wedding  date,  and 
Carol  moved  from  the  infirmary  up  to 
Mitch's  rooms. 

But  matters  didn't  improve.  Even  as  he 
wearily  geared  up  for  another  battle,  Sny- 
der despaired  over  the  council's  plans  to 
gut  Initiative  17.  In  May  he  called  his  old 
friend  Steve  O'Neil,  a  political  organizer 
who'd  helped  with  the  first  campaign.  "He 
was  really  down  about  this  thing,"  O'Neil 
recalls.  "You  can  imagine — I  mean,  we're 
doing  the  work  over  again  that  we  did  six 
years  ago.  We're  fighting  for  shelters  when 
we  should  be  fighting  for  permanent  hous- 
ing. I  think  that  was  a  real  depressing 
thing  for  him." 

When  Snyder  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  take  a  month  off  for  a  stay  in  a 
Trappist  monastery  in  Virginia,  everyone 
encouraged  him,  but  he  kept  delaying  the 
trip.  "Knowing  Mitch,  just  to  think  that 
he  would  even  think  about  doing  that,  se- 
riously, going  away  for  thirty  days,  which 
is  a  lot  of  time,  to  me  meant  that  there  was 
something  very  seriously  wrong,  and  that 
he  realized  it,"  says  O'Neil.  "But  he  kept 
putting  it  off,  because  there  was  always 
some  other  issue,  some  other  crisis,  like 
this  initiative." 

Marsh  Ward  tried  to  talk  Snyder  into 
going.  "The  last  conversation  that  I  had 
with  Mitch  was  exactly  that,"  he  says. 
"He  was  saying  to  me,  T  just  hurt  all  the 
time,'  and  I  said,  'Mitch,  you  gotta  let 
go.'  And  he  said,  'I  don't  know  how  to  let 
go.'  And  I  said,  'You  gotta  get  away,  go 
to  the  monastery.'  And  he  nailed  me.  I'll 
never  forget  the  look  on  his  face,  because 
it  wasn't  anger,  it  was  just  real  sad.  He 
said,  'You  know  about  the  proposition 
campaign  and  you  know  what'll  happen 
if  we  lose  that.'  I  said  I  knew.  He  said, 
T  want  to  ask  you  if  we  have  a  chance 


of  passing  it  if  I'm  not  here.'  And  I 
couldn't  tell  him  yeah,  because  I  didn't 
believe  it." 

He  did  get  away  for  a  few  days,  a  quick 
trip  back  to  Brooklyn,  to  visit  his  mother' 
and  sister.  Bea  Snyder  could  see  that  "he 
was  going  nutty. . . .  Usually,  if  he  didn't 
get  his  way,  he  would  ordinarily  have 
gone  on  a  fast.  He  couldn't  do  that  any- 
more. ...  He  knew  he  couldn't  go  on 
fighting  anymore — it  wasn't  in  him. 
Don't  you  see?  He  had  to  give  up.  His 
only  way  was  to  give  up." 

On  his  return  to  Washington,  the  I.R.S. 
informed  Snyder  that  he  owed  the  govern- 
ment $90,000  in  taxes  and  penalties  based 
on  his  earnings  from  the  TV  movie — 
earnings  that  he  had  turned  over  directly 
to  the  CCNV.  And  despite  the  marriage 
plans,  Mitch's  relationship  with  Carol  was 
no  calmer.  She  had  refused  to  stop  seeing 
the  jazz  musician,  saying  she  was  con- 
cerned, as  a  friend,  about  his  fragile  state 
of  recovery.  Mitch  said  he  understood, 
but  it  was  clear  that  he  didn't  accept  it.  He 
was  a  different  person,  suddenly  clingy 
and  clutching;  the  rages  erupted  anew.  He 
accused  Carol  of  agreeing  to  marry  him  as 
a  cruel  hoax,  to  repay  him  for  the  years  of 
pain  she'd  felt,  and  in  one  outbreak  he 
threatened  to  throw  her  things  out  the  win- 
dow of  their  third-floor  room. 

"Carol  and  I  talked  the  week  before 
[Mitch  died],  and  she  told  me  how  much 
she  loved  him,"  Suzie  Goldman  recalls. 
"She  said,  'Why  couldn't  it  be  normal? 
Why  was  he  so  insane?  Why  didn't  he 
believe  in  my  love?'  There  was  this  des- 
peration." 

The  weekend  before  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Snyder  and  Fennelly  would  have  their 
last,  most  desperate  flare-up.  Carol  spent 
that  Saturday  away  from  the  shelter, 
cleaning  up  the  Emerson  Street  house  in 
advance  of  another  CCNV  staffer's  mov- 
ing in.  When  she  returned,  Snyder  was 
not  in  their  rooms.  The  next  morning,  he 
came  in,  angrily  accusing  her  of  being 
with  the  jazz  musician,  ignoring  her  pro- 
tests to  the  contrary.  She  left,  and  went  to 
the  musician's  apartment,  intending  to  re- 
turn to  Snyder  Sunday  night. 

But  when  the  moment  came,  she 
couldn't  go  back;  the  calm  and  quiet  of 
this  new  sanctuary  held  her. 

On  Monday  morning,  she  returned  to 
Mitch,  stopping  outside  the  shelter  to  throw 
up.  Then,  inside,  Mitch  succumbed  to  a 
horrible  rage,  a  violent  pain  that  literally 
transformed  his  features  before  Carol's  eyes 
She  told  him  she  was  leaving  for  good,  ami 
as  she  entered  the  elevator  she  heard  him 
shout,  "I  never  want  to  see  you  again." 

It  was  the  last  thing  Mitch  ever  said  to  hci 
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Carol  would  later  learn  that  Mitch 
spent  the  rest  of  that  day  and  all  of  the 
next  waiting  by  the  phone.  She  didn't 
call.  Sometime  Tuesday  evening,  Snyder 
methodically  went  about  the  business  of 
ending  his  life. 

He  went  to  the  third-floor  utility  closet 
and  grabbed  one  of  the  yellow  extension 
cords  that  the  shelter  staff  used  with  the 
heavy-duty  vacuum  cleaners,  then  re- 
turned to  his  rooms  and  locked  the  doors. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  drank 
some,  but  he  didn't  get  drunk  (the  autopsy 
showed  a  blood  alcohol  level  of  .07).  He 
moved  all  of  Carol's  things  from  their 
bedroom  into  the  adjoining  office.  He 
took  out  a  pen  and  a  yellow  legal  pad,  and 
wrote  her  a  letter: 

"Dear  Carol,  I  loved  you  an  awful  lot. 
All  I  ever  wanted  was  for  you  to  love  me 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  Sorry 
for  all  the  pain  I  caused  you  in  the  last 
thirteen  years.  Love,  Mitch." 

He  added  a  P.S.,  which  would  later 
suggest  that  he  was  in  complete  control  at 
the  end.  The  postscript  told  Carol  where 
he'd  hidden  $8,000  that  he'd  been  saving 
for  a  year-end  organizing  campaign;  part 
of  it  was  in  the  pocket  of  his  fatigue  jack- 
et, which  was  hanging  in  the  closet,  and 
part  was  buried  in  the  soil  of  a  potted  plant. 


He  sealed  the  note  in  an  envelope,  placed  it 
on  a  credenza  near  the  door,  and  then  flung 
the  cord  over  a  heating  pipe  near  the  ceil- 
ing. He  stood  on  a  chair,  wrapped  the  cord 
around  his  neck,  and  stepped  off. 

Carol  Fennelly  had  always  had  the  urge 
to  take  care  of  Mitch  Snyder,  she"d  seen  it 
as  her  special  mission  in  life,  and  so  it 
would  be  in  death.  When  it  came  to  the 
final  caring  for  Snyder,  she  would  tend  to 
it  herself. 

After  the  coroner's  examination,  Sny- 
der's body  was  sent  to  the  Rapp  Funeral 
Services  home,  where  Carol  and  Snyder 
had  one  last  moment  alone.  She  held 
Mitch  in  her  arms,  and  wiped  away  a  tear 
that  appeared  in  one  of  his  eyes.  He 
looked  so  tired  and  haggard  that  she  applied 
makeup  to  his  face  to  return  the  color. 

She  put  a  videotape  of  It's  a  Wonderful 
Life  in  the  casket  with  him.  And  then  she 
helped  to  place  Snyder's  body  in  the  cre- 
matorium. They  knew  her  at  the  funeral 
home — she  and  Snyder  had  been  there  so 
many  times  with  the  unclaimed  bodies  of 
the  homeless  that  Snyder  loved — and  so  her 
last,  unusual  request  was  honored. 

After  the  body  was  placed  in  the  crema- 
torium, Carol  reached  up  and  turned  the 
knob  herself,  returning  Mitch  Snyder  to 
ashes. 


This  summer,  seven  weeks  after  Sny- 
der's death,  Carol  Fennelly  asked  a 
Washington  probate  court  to  declare  her 
Mitch  Snyder's  legal  wife.  The  case  is 
pending.  Fennelly  says  she  took  the  action 
because  "I  don't  want  to  go  through  life 
being  called  'Mitch  Snyder's  longtime 
companion.'  " 

There  is  another  reason,  a  legacy  of  that 
old  insecurity  she'd  carried  for  so  long  re- 
garding the  other  woman  in  Snyder's  life, 
Mary  Ellen  Hombs.  Snyder  left  a  will, 
which  he'd  written  before  that  long,  ulti- 
mately successful  1984  fast  to  win  the 
shelter,  naming  Fennelly  and  Hombs  as 
the  co-trustees  of  his  estate.  It  is  a  mea- 
ger estate  (he  left  nothing  but  a  bag  of 
used  clothes  and  his  corpse),  but  if  Carol 
wants  to  negotiate  a  book  or  movie  deal, 
or  otherwise  employ  Snyder's  name,  she 
may  have  to  share  the  decision  with 
Hombs. 

Fennelly  has,  after  some  dissent,  inher- 
ited Snyder's  mantle  of  leadership  at  the 
CCNV,  acting  as  chief  spokesperson  and 
organizer  in  the  campaign  to  reinstate  Ini- 
tiative 17.  The  first  phase  of  that  cam- 
paign, getting  enough  voter  signatures  to 
qualify  the  measure  for  the  ballot,  was  a 
solid  success.  The  petitions  were  due  on 
August    14,    Mitch's   birthday,    and   she 
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Mitch  Snyder 


turned  the  occasion  (just  a  month  after 
Snyder's  suicide)  into  a  media  event, 
with  a  march  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  a  demonstration  on  the  steps  of  the 
District  building.  But  Fennelly  says  her 
leadership  role  is  strictly  temporary:  "I 
don't  ever  want  to  be  in  the  position  that 
Mitch  found  himself  in  on  July  3,  when  he 
knew  he  needed  to  get  out  of  here,  but  felt 
that  he  absolutely  couldn't." 

In  a  sense,  Carol  Fennelly  is  now  free 
to  pursue  a  normal  life,  but  she  vows,  "I 
will  always  do  this  work." 

There  are  times,  as  she  lives  each  day  in 


Snyder's  room,  when  she  mulls  her  role 
in  Snyder's  suicide,  and  asks  herself  what 
she  should  have  done.  "If  I'd  only  put  my 
arms  around  him  and  held  him  that  last 
day,"  she  says,  with  tears  coming,  "he 
would  still  be  alive." 

She  also  wonders  what  will  become  of 
the  rest  of  her  life.  "Forty-one  isn't  an- 
cient, I  realize,  but  at  the  same  time  it's 
not  twenty  either.  My  kids  are  grown,  sb 
I  have  a  degree  of  freedom.  But  look  at 
who  I  am.  I'm  what  they  call  a  strong 
woman.  .  .  .  And  so  I'm  having  to  deal 
with  the  very  real  possibility  that  I'll 
have  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life  as  a  single 
woman.  .  .  .  How  many  men  are  going  to 
put  up  with  a  woman  who  goes  to  jail 


and  dies  for  what  she  believes  in?" 
Joanne  Carson,  who  gave  a  memorial 
service  for  Mitch  in  Los  Angeles  and  put 
Carol  up  for  a  brief  rest  (in  the  room 
where  Truman  Capote  once  took  sanctu- 
ary), believes  that  Fennelly  will  endure, 
and  prevail.  "They  were  like  a  rocket," 
Carson  says.  "Mitch  was  the  booster,  the 
fire,  and  Carol  is  the  second  stage." 
But  Suzie  Goldman  isn't  so  sure. 
"She  is  his  now,  forever,"  says  Car- 
ol's friend.  "I  think  that  he  has  her  now, 
for  ever  and  ever  and  ever.  He  knew  that 
that  was  the  way  to  ensure  her  fidelity  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  that  there  will  be  no  one 
else  in  her  life.  And  I  don't  believe  there 
will  be."  □ 


Polke's  Progress 


(Continued  from  page  186)  the  scene  dur- 
ing the  1960s,  around  the  same  time  that 
art  dealer  Michael  Werner  (who  later  mar- 
ried and  has  since  separated  from  Mary 
Boone)  was  bringing  world  attention  to 
postwar  German  art.  Polke's  career  devel- 
oped in  the  petri  dish  of  the  Cologne 
scene,  but  despite  Werner's  efforts  the 
artist  would  never  join  his  close-knit  sta- 
ble, which  then,  as  now,  included  Base- 
litz,  Lupertz,  Penck,  and  Immendorf. 
(Among  Werner's  artists  there  is  an  un- 
spoken but  widely  acknowledged  hierar- 
chy that  this  list  reflects.  For  Polke  it  must 
have  been  unimaginable  to  be  a  part  of 
any  group  or  on  any  list.) 

As  he  became  more  established,  Polke 
distanced  himself  from  other  artists  and 
the  art  crowd  in  general.  Today,  when  in 
Cologne,  he  surrounds  himself  with  a 
small  circle  of  friends — people  outside  of 
the  circuit,  with  whom  he  likes  to  play 
and  drink — and  family.  When  not  in 
town,  he  is  teaching  in  Hamburg  or  "dis- 
appearing" in  the  Far  East. 

Unlike  nearly  every  painter  of  his  stat- 
ure, Polke  has  never  had  a  primary  dealer; 
he  chooses  to  make  his  work  available  by 
rules  all  his  own,  often  relying  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  agent  and  confidante,  Helen 
van  der  Meij,  an  eminence  grise  of  the 
European  contemporary-art  world.  Col- 
lecting Polke's  work  requires  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity;  when  Dr.  Reiner  Speck 
shows  off  his  vast  collection  (which  in- 
cludes not  only  contemporary  art  but  also 
the  largest  holdings  of  Proust  memorabilia 
in  Germany),  he  stops  with  particular 
pride  to  point  out  the  Polke  he  acquired 
serendipitously.  After  other  channels 
proved  futile,  he  bicycled  past  Polke's 
studio  on  the  off  chance  that  he  might  gain 


entry  and  talk  Polke  into  parting  with 
one  of  his  works.  None  of  the  artist's 
business  eccentricities  have  gotten  in  the 
way  of  commercial  success,  however; 
his  canvases  sell  for  well  into  the  six  fig- 
ures, and  one  of  his  major  works,  Paga- 
nini,  formerly  owned  by  the  Saatchi 
Collection,  is  reputed  to  have  changed 
hands  recently  for  more  than  a  million 
dollars. 

When  dressed  in  a  white  linen  suit,  as 
he  is  when  we  meet  for  dinner,  Sig- 
mar  Polke  resembles  a  German  bourgeois 
on  his  night  out.  In  his  studio,  though,  he 
seems  far  more  comfortable  dressed  in  a 
black  sleeveless  T-shirt  and  a  black-and- 
white  patterned  cloth  wrapped  sarong- 
style  around  his  waist,  in  the  manner  of 
the  natives  of  Bali,  where  he  has  spent 
much  time.  Polke  works  in  a  spacious, 
slightly  dilapidated  stable  in  what  must 
once  have  been  the  countryside  near  Co- 
logne. As  the  growing  city  encompassed 
the  stable,  it  came  to  house  a  variety  of 
new  tenants:  a  furniture  manufacturer,  a 
coal  distributor,  and  a  large  immigrant 
family  from  Yugoslavia.  Polke's  studio  is 
made  up  of  three  large,  unconnected 
rooms;  the  one  he  uses  most  frequently  is 
filled  with  a  jumble  of  objects  and  works 
in  progress. 

Polke,  who,  unusually  for  this  day  and 
age,  works  without  assistants,  is  a  con- 
noisseur of  his  own  chaos.  He  stops  to 
scrutinize  the  materials  at  hand:  a  pile  of 
stretchers  covered  with  inexpensive  table- 
cloths made  for  the  Turkish  community  in 
Germany;  chemicals  such  as  silver  nitrate 
and  a  variety  of  lacquers  which  he  often 
uses  instead  of  traditional  paints;  a  light 
table  covered  with  boxes  of  slides  that  he 


himself  has  taken.  He  holds  up  a  slide  of  a 
hunting  tower,  an  image  he  has  used 
many  times  for  its  double  meaning  (the 
tower  can  be  read  as  a  concentration-camp 
lookout  or  as  a  simple  hunting  tower  used 
on  weekends),  and  begins  to  manipulate 
other  slides  on  the  light  table.  The  sub- 
lime is  juxtaposed  with  the  ridiculous:  a 
detail  of  a  Diirer  next  to  an  advertisement 
for  "bi-elastic"  rubber  hose  (Polke  makes 
the  obvious  sexual  association).  Later,  he 
projects  the  slides  onto  immense  canvases 
and  paints  the  outlines  of  images  using  the 
projections  as  his  guide. 

Downstairs  in  a  large,  almost  empty 
studio,  Polke  works  on  his  "transparen- 
cies," pieces  where  the  artist  applies  lay- 
ers of  paint,  lacquer,  and  unexpected 
chemicals  to  translucent  polyester 
stretched  across  a  frame.  To  some  of  these 
seductive  works  he  has  given  a  stained- 
glass  quality  ("I  was  trained  to  work  in 
stained  glass,"  he  says  revealingly), 
while  others  resemble  alabaster — "like 
good,  old  honey."  The  process  of  dry- 
ing and  adjusting  to  the  humidity  and 
temperature  makes  the  works  ever 
changing.  "My  breath  makes  the  color, 
my  perspiration  changes  the  painting,'' 
Polke  says. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  the 
rawness  of  the  studio  stands  an  object  of 
incredible  delicacy.  On  an  elegant,  old 
wooden  easel,  a  white  canvas  is  covered 
with  translucent,  earth-colored  abstrac- 
tions. A  string  is  tied  around  the  canvas, 
transforming  it  into  an  exquisite  package. 
Polke  explains  that  it  was  sent  blank  by 
his  favorite  aunt  as  an  invitation  to  paint  a 
self-portrait.  He  has  transformed  tins  gift 
into  what  he  calls  Ein  PSckchen  von  Dril 
ben  (A  Package  from  Over  There),  an 
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ironic  reference  to  the  care  packages  that  affluent  West  Germans 
[used  to  send  to  East  Germany. 

Polke  himself  came  from  what  was  to  become  East  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  in  1941  into  a  large  family.  When  he 
was  twelve,  they  moved  to  West  Berlin  and  then  to  Dusseldorf, 
where  he  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Art.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
career,  he  lived  in  extreme  poverty  and  supported  his  wife  and 
two  children  by  working  as  a  craftsman,  including  restoring  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  (He  and  his 
wife  are  now  separated.)  Michael  Werner  recalls  going  to 
Polke 's  house  to  buy  work  and  having  to  haul  the  paintings  out 
from  under  the  bed.  In  spite  of  his  dire  circumstances,  Polke 
was  stubborn:  he  tried  to  insist  that  his  paintings  be  shown  with- 
out stretchers,  over  Werner's  protests  that  they  would  be  unsal- 
able. Werner  won,  and  Polke,  he  says,  wouldn't  speak  to  him 
for  several  years  afterward. 

From  the  outset,  Polke  used  a  variety  of  styles  simultaneously 
in  order  to  destroy  the  "myth"  of  a  personal  style.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  identify  a  painting  as  his.  In  1963,  Polke, 
together  with  Richter  and  Konrad  Fischer  (an  artist  who  went  on 
to  become  a  well-known  dealer),  held  a  now  legendary  exhibi- 
tion in  a  furniture  store  in  Dusseldorf.  Called  "A  Demonstration 
for  Capitalist  Realism,"  the  show  consisted  of  works  that  re- 
sponded to  American  Pop  art,  which  at  that  time  was  better 
understood  and  more  widely  collected  in  Germany  than  in  the 
United  States. 

However,  Polke's  objectives  were  the  antithesis  of  Pop. 
While  American  Pop  artists  used  images  of  consumer  goods — 
Coke  bottles,  Brillo  boxes — in  their  work  and  turned  them  into 
cultural  icons,  Polke  incorporated  images  of  those  consumer 
goods  with  the  flotsam  of  a  war-torn  and  newly  materialistic 
Europe.  For  the  Pop  artists,  the  objects  became  symbols;  for 
Polke,  they  were  simply  used  in  what  Sanford  Schwartz  calls 
Polke's  "melancholy  and  nasty  meditation  on  life." 

Though  Polke  continues  to  use  the  deliberately  trite  images  of 
his  early  paintings,  his  more  recent  work  combines  abstraction 
with  references  to  the  German  Romanticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  paintings  he  exhibited  at  the  1986  Venice  Biennale 
(where  he  won  the  Golden  Lion  award)  are  some  of  his  most 
extraordinary,  imbued  with  hints  of  the  mysteries  of  German 
history  and  myth. 

After  a  long  day  of  clowning  for  the  camera  in  a  myriad  of 
outfits,  Polke  the  actor  turns  serious.  He  is  slightly  appre- 
hensive on  the'eve  of  his  American  retrospective.  In  front  of  the 
Cologne  Cathedral,  sipping  his  beer,  the  artist  who  earlier  on 
had  claimed  not  to  be  interested  in  the  critical  reception  of  his 
work  admits  to  being  especially  "concerned  that  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding might  lead  to  a  critically  superficial  comparison  to 
some  of  my  American  contemporaries."  (David  Salle  is  only 
one  of  several  American  artists  who  owe  a  debt  to  Polke.)  But 
even  if  Americans  are  late  in  giving  Polke  his  due,  those  in  the 
know  have  long  been  in  agreement  with  the  critic  Ingrid  Sischy: 
"Polke  was  always  the  most  chimeric  one.  He  wasn't  going  to 
let  the  Americans  eat  him  up,  pin  him  down,  or  wear  his  work 
thin.  His  art  is  as  untamable  as  he  is.  He  uses  materials  as  if  he's 
mixing  up  a  potion,  not  just  paint  and  photography,  but  matches 
and  alchemy,  and  his  spell  still  holds  in  the  nineties."  □ 
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Whittle  league:  Chris  and  Priscilla  with  Anna  Kennedy, 
Maximilian  Moehlmann  (Priscilla's  son),  and  Zoe  Bibb. 


WEDDED  CHRIS 


•  What  made  media  mogul  Chris  Whittle,  forty-three 
and  seemingly  a  confirmed  bachelor,  finally  take  the 
plunge  and  marry  Agnelli  scion  Priscilla  Rattazzi?  "I  love 
her,"  he  says.  "It's  as  simple  as  that." 
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MARRIAGE 
WOWS 

•  Ray  Stark's  pre- wed- 
ding celebration  for 
CAA  literary  agents  Bob 
Bookman  and  Amy  Gross- 
man had  all  the  makings  of  a 
high-powered  Hollywood 
summit.  Most  major  studio 
heads,  as  well  as  super- 
agents,  industry  power  bro- 
kers, directors,  and  produc- 
ers, converged  on  Stark's 
Holmby  Hills  garden  to  toast 
the  couple,  who  were  mar- 
ried two  days  later. 


Bride  and  chic:  Amy  Grossman,  Twentieth  Century  Fox's 
Roger  Birnbaum,  and  Howard  Rosenman. 


Garden  variety:  Sally  Field  and  Judy  Ovitz 
tripping  across  the  lawn. 
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Calvin  Klein 

UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN " 


Germany's  Mystery  Man 


Helmut  Kohl  seems  an  unlikely  figure  in  the 
pantheon  of  German  heroes:  compared  with 
Frederick  the  Great  or  Bismarck,  he  has 
"all  the  charisma  of  a  BMW  branch  man- 
ager." But  Germany,  so  often  misled  by  its 
Great  Man  theory  of  history,  has  found  in 
Kohl,  says  Vanity  Fair's  correspondent 
T.  D.  Allman,  a  leader  who's  not  merely  given  it  a 
vision  of  the  future  but  helped  to  put  its  horrible  past  to  rest. 
Who  is  he  and  how  did  he  persuade  Gorbachev  and  others 
to  acquiesce  to  a  united  Germany?  Allman  set  off  by  post- 
poning his  talks  with  Kohl  himself.  He  went  straight  to  the 
Berlin  wall,  and  then  traveled  east  and  west,  catching  the 
echoes  of  history.  "Had  I  started  out  to  do  a  profile  of  one 
man,"  Allman  says,  "I  would  never  have  gotten  to  Kohl,  or 
understood  his  place  in  German  and  European  history." 

Allman  found  a  key  to  his  search  in  a  small  industrial  city 
on  the  Rhine.  It  struck  him  as  the  essence  of  modern  Germa- 
ny: a  city  permeated  by  the  work  ethic  that  has  made  West 
Germany  so  prosperous,  but  also  a  city  that  is  astonishingly 
cosmopolitan,  from  its  Chinese  restaurants  to  its  relatively 
large  Muslim  community.  The  city  is  Ludwigshafen,  and  it 
happens  to  be  the  1930  birthplace  of  Kohl  himself.  It  is  as 
easy  to  underestimate  the  potential  of  Ludwigshafen  as  it  is 


to  underestimate  Kohl,  who  is  given  to  summing  up 
his  political  philosophy  in  the  words  of  a  priest  who 
was  an  early  mentor:  "Short  speeches,  long  sau-J 
sages."  But  when  Allman  spent  time  with  Kohl,  he j 
found  him  a  fascinating  surprise.  His  oak-tree  exteri- 
or conceals  a  knowledge  of  history  and  a  sensitivity  to 
*  its  implications,  qualities  missing  in  the  age  of  the 
sound-bite  candidate.  Here,  Allman  discovers,  is  a  man  who 
can  climb  to  the  top  of  a  smokestack  in  Ludwigshafen  and 
describe  what  he  sees  in  terms  of  the  history  of  Germany,  its 
struggles  with  France,  its  bitterness  after  Versailles,  and  its 
treatment  of  the  Jews.  Yet,  for  all  his  education,  his  private 
kitchen  cabinet  in  his  Rhineland  retreat  is  composed  of  shop- 
keepers, a  parish  priest,  a  union  leader,  and  a  pub  owner. 

In  his  report,  on  page  174,  Allman  concludes  that  thej 
seeming  provincialism  and  the  very  lack  of  subtlety  which 
led  people  to  underestimate  Kohl  are  what  enabled  him  to] 
achieve  his  dream,  one  that  nobody  but  himself  ever  imag- 
ined he  would  achieve. 
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VANIIYIAIK/DU  IMKIk'  IS 


SeeThe  Light. 


It's  something  to  be  aware  of: 
Your  skirls  appearance  depends 
on  how  it  reacts  to  light. 

Moist  skin  reflects  light,  so  it 
appears  to  have  more  vitality. 
But  when  it  comes  to  skin  that's 
dry,  light  gets  no  response. 
There's  no  reflection.  No  glow. 
Just  a  drab,  dull  look. 

To  brighten  up  the  surface  of 
dry,  dull  skin,  Clinique  has  now 
developed  Extra-Help  Makeup. 


Extra-Help  Makeup  is  rich  in 
benefits.  Gives  a  livelier,  fresher 
look.  A  light-catching  finish  that 
lasts  all  day.  Feels  weightless  on. 
Comes  in  eight  ideal  shades. 

For  some  skins,  it's  an  awakening. 
To  see  if  it  works  for  your  skin, 
consult  the  Clinique  Computer  at 
any  Clinique  counter.  Try  out 
a  little,  while  you're  there. 

Extra-Help  Makeup  shows  skin 
in  a  better  light.  You'll  see. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 


Transcend    a    concrete    space    with    an    abstract    idea. 


I  \-A~j- 


vmnl 


Build  unexpected  perspective  into  any  room  with  "Metropol"  designed  by  internationally 
renowned  architect  Richard  Meier  for  Swid  Powell  and  Cannon  Royal  Family.  A  200-thread  count 
of  60%  Pima  Cotton  blend,  40%  polyester  provides  the  perfect  equation  to  take  the  plain  and  lift 
it  to  a  whole  new  level.  A  marvelously  minimalist  idea  to  sleep  on.  For  stores  nearest  you  call 
1-800-237-3209.  Or  write  Cannon  Mills,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10020. 


loi  Swid  Powell 


CANNON 

The  Fabric  of  Life 


Fortrel  is  a  trademark  of  Fiber  Industries  Inc  (or  premium  polyester 


FORTREL 

The  Fiber  of  Choice 


Me  and  my 


^c<wtis 


u  a 


A  TIME  FOR  GUCCI. 

For  nearly  a  century  the 
Gucci  name  has  been  synony- 
mous with  impeccable  taste 
and  enduring  craftsmanship. 
This  tradition  is  reflected  in  this 
fine  watch  from  the  Gucci 
Timepieces  collection. 

Ladies  model  1200  is  a 
unique  timepiece  featuring 
interchangeable  metal  bezels  in 
six  colors;  silver,  gold,  onyx 
black,  ruby  red,  emerald  green 
and  sapphire  blue.  A  different 
look  for  every  occasion,  a  com- 
plete wardrobe  in  a  single 
watch.  The  classic  white 
enameled  dial  is  complemented 
with  a  5  micron  18  karat  gold 
finished  case  and  bracelet. 
Inside,  the  Swiss  quartz  move- 
ment provides  the  accuracy, 
dependability  and  non- winding 
convenience  you  demand  in  a 
precision  timepiece. 
Ladies'  Style  #19200-17  $295. 
(Add  $995  shipping  &  handling.) 


FOR  AMERICAN  EXPRESS® 
CARDMEMBERS 

It's  so  easy  to  order:  just  call 
the  toll  free  number  below  and 
this  fine  Gucci  Timepiece  can 
be  yours.  As  a  Cardmember,  you 
can  have  it  now  and  take  10 
months  to  pay,  with  no  finance 
charges.  And  of  course  your 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  If  for 
any  reason  you  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  just  return  your 
purchase  within  30  days  to 
obtain  a  full  refund. 

Call  now  1-800-528-8000. 
Operators  available  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week. 


Membership 


Has  Its  Privileges.'91 


Don't  leave  home  without  it.® 
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LORD  &  TAYLOR 


•r 


WHAT  A  WOMAN! 

She  was  friends  with  the 
Roosevelts  (and  bewitched 
Eleanor's  secret  love). 

She  was  married  to  Hemingway 
(among  others). 

She  covered  wars  everywhere, 
from  Spain  to  Vietnam— her  life 
reads  like  an  adventure  novel! 


m  mm 

W  IIP 
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Winger  Zingers 


After  reading  Nancy  Collins's  "Winger 
on  the  Wild  Side"  [October],  I  don't 
know  whether  to  praise  Collins  for  her 
journalistic  prowess  or  Debra  Winger 
for  being  who  she  is.  a  cultural,  spiritu- 
al, existential  melting  pot  unto  herself.  I 
envy  Winger's  friends — mostly  men,  I 
know — whose  minds  are  most  certainly 
elevated  by  every  conversation  with  this 
complex  woman. 

JILL  KRAMER 
Los  Angeles,  California 

As  the  author  of  a  recent  book  on  the 
fiction  of  Paul  Bowles,  I  feel  compelled 
to  correct  an  assertion  made  by  Debra 
Winger,  who  states  that  Bowles  has  not 
written  a  book  since  his  wife's  death  in 
1973.  In  fact,  he  has  written  several  books 
during  that  period,  including  Midnight 
Mass  ( 1981 ),  Points  in  Time  (1984),  and 
Unwelcome  Words  ( 1 988),  not  to  mention 
his  numerous  translations. 

RICHARD  F.  PATTESON 
Starkville.  Mississippi 

I  haven't  worked  with  Robert  Redford. 
but  1  have  worked  with  both  Ivan  Reit- 
man  and  Debra  Winger,  and  if  Winger 
really  did  make  cracks  about  Redford 's 
masculinity,  as  Reitman  alleges,  I  can 
say  with  confidence  that  it  was  not  "be- 
cause she  felt  less  attractive."  It  was 
because  Winger  makes  cracks,  period. 
She  is  an  irreverent,  gutsy  woman  who 
doesn't  suffer  icons  well,  God  bless 
her — although  I  am  not  sure  Redford 
himself  would  welcome  Reitman's 
fawning  description  of  him  as  one.  It  is 
that  same  adventurousness  of  spirit  that 
makes  her  take  chances  on  such  com- 
mercially questionable  projects  as  Be- 
trayed and  Everybody  Wins 

In  Ivan  Reitman's  mind,  her  choices 
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have  not  been  "the  best,"  but  then, 
Reitman's  idea  of  the  best  is  Ghost- 
busters  and  more  Ghostbusters  and 
Schwarzenegger  and  more  Schwarze- 
negger. He  never  directs  a  movie  with- 
out a  superstar;  he  is  a  man  who  never 
takes  chances.  "She's  tarnished 
goods,"  Reitman  says,  using  that  chau- 
vinistic, meat-market  phrase,  and  adds 
that  "her  personal  eccentricities  hurt 
her."  Eccentricities,  indeed:  Winger  has 
more  guts  than  most  of  us — a  quality 
which.  I  suggest,  should  not  be  dis- 
missed as  an  eccentricity. 

JOE  ESZTERHAS 
San  Rafael.  California 

Debra  Winger  refers  to  the  casting  of  the 
Bridges  brothers  in  The  Fabulous  Baker 
Boys  as  "gimmicky."  This  is  a  strange 
assessment  from  an  actress  who  portrayed 
a  male  angel  (advising  Tim  Hutton  ro- 
mantically) in  Made  in  Heaven.  This  pe- 
culiar casting,  an  obvious  in-joke.  elicited 
the  expected  whispers  of  "That's  Debra 
Winger! ' '  and  '  'She's  married  to  Timothy 
Hutton!"  from  the  movie  audience. 

DAVID  ENGLISH 

Somerville.  Massachusetts 


Motive  for  Murder 

Dominick  Dunne's  article  on  the  Me- 
nendez  family  | "Nightmare  on  Elm 
Drive."  October)  was  an  interesting 
treatment  of  subject  matter  that  has  be- 
come nearly  epidemic.  The  last  para 
graphs  of  the  piece  cited  "a  hatred  thai 
goes  beyond  hate"  as  a  possible  motive 
for  such  violence.  Perhaps  However,  ii 
the  Menendez  brothers  are  guilty,   it 
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INTENSITY. 


IT'S      A     CURRENT     YOU      DEVELOP     OVER 


TIME,     A     CONVICTION     THAT     IS     YOURS 


ALONE.     FOR     INDIVIDUALS     WHO     KNOW 


__,  as  worn 
ART  KANE,photograpl 
Photographed  by  Herb  Ri 


enter  picasso's 
bedroom... 

Chagall's  garden,  Bonnard's 
bath,  for  the  most  intimate, 
revealing  look  ever  offered  into 
the  lives  of  the  great  European 
artists  of  this  century,  in  their 
own  private,  seldom-seen  worlds, 
both  at  work  and  at  play. 
Alexander  Liberman,  himself 
a  renowned  painter  and  sculptor, 
visited  modern  masters  from 
Giacometti,  Dali  and  Dufy, 
to  Rouault,  Braque  and  Matisse, 
engaging  them  in  candid 
conversations  as  well  as  photo- 
graphing their  environments. 
And  the  book  that  resulted  has 
established  itself  as  a  contempo- 
rary classic  on  art  and  the  act  of 
creation.  This  newly  revised  and 
expanded  edition  runs  304  pages, 
9"  x  12',' with  138  illustrations 
in  full  color  and  73  duotones. 

The  Artist  in  His  Studio  usually 
sells  for  $60.00.  As  a  Conde  Nast 
Reader,  you  can  have  it  for  20% 
less:  $48.00  plus  $3.50  shipping 
for  each  copy. 

for  credit  card  orders 

call  toll-free 
1-800-367-7400 

or  send  check  to  Conde  Nast 
Collection,  Dept.  420083,  PO. 
Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

Residents  of  NY,  CA,  CO,  GA,  IL,  IA,  KY,  Ml  MA  please 
odd  sales  tax.  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Letters 


would  seem  that  they  acted  with  the 
same  businesslike  expediency  they  wit- 
nessed their  father  using  time  and  time 
again  to  correct  unpleasant  circum- 
stances. Through  these  experiences, 
these  men  also  got  the  notion  that  money 
solves  all  problems.  Finally,  they  proba- 
bly learned  to  hate  the  ethical  void  created 
by  a  man  hell-bent  on  having  the  world  his . 
way,  regardless  of  right  or  wrong. 

JOSEF  WOODMAN 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Nader  Baiter 

I  enjoyed  Philip  Weiss's  "Nader  Raids 
Again"  [October],  but  I  have  one  point 
of  contention.  In  the  article,  Nader  is 
lauded  for  pushing  through  Proposition 
103  in  California,  thereby  causing  prop- 
erty- and  casualty-insurance  rates  to  be 
cut  by  20  percent.  Proposition  103 
passed  in  1988.  Since  then,  insurance 
rates  have  not  gone  down;  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  increased.  It's  great 
that  Nader  helped  push  through  Proposi- 
tion 103.  Now  can  he  do  something  to 
get  it  implemented? 

JUDY  WEINSTEIN 
Sherman  Oaks,  California 


Hi-yo,  Silverado 


According  to  Alan  Friedman's  "The 
Neil  Bush  Bailout"  [October],  Neil 
Bush  used  a  "Smith  Smell  Test"  to  de- 
cide whether  he  would  be  given  a  deal 
were  he  not  the  president's  son.  Well,  I 
am  also  in  the  housing  racket,  and  I  have 
no  choice  but  to  live  with  the  Smith 
Smell  Test  every  day.  And  I  have  not 
been  offered  the  private-industry  deals 
he  has,  or  such  extravagant  government 
largess.  Where  do  I  apply  to  take  the 
Bush  Smell  Test? 

NEIL  SMITH 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Out  of  Africa 


I  read  Graham  Boynton's  article  "How 
Bad  Is  Winnie  Mandela?"  [October] 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  The  tone 
was  right.  It  let  the  reader  make  up  his 
own  mind  about  Winnie  Mandela,  and  it 
pointed  out  the  bravery  of  the  blacks 
who  stand  up  to  her.  Having  written  a 
book  about  South  Africa  which  deals 
with  reports  and  testimony  of  atrocities 
in  the  A.N.C.  and  SWAf'O,  Prisoners  of 
a  Dream:  The  South  African  Mirage,  I 
noticed   that   when   Boynton   reported 


crime  in  the  townships,  he  did  not  put  it 
in  context.  The  rate  is  high,  but  it  is 
much  lower  than  in  such  African  cities 
outside  South  Africa  as  Lagos. 

LEO  RADITSA 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

I  visited  Soweto  a  few  years  ago  during 
a  three- week  trip  to  South  Africa,  and 
Boynton's  description  was  absolutely 
accurate.  It's  true  that  Joburg  residents 
never  visit  the  place;  the  white  friend 
who  drove  us  to  Soweto  in  his  Mercedes 
got  lost  on  the  way. 

NINA  CAMERON 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Mo'  Blues 

Thank  you  for  William  Styron's  "Dark- 
ness Visible  '  [December  1989],  which 
made  me  realize  what  had  happened  to 
me  back  in  1978,  and  now  for ' '  Buch wald 
on  Styron"  [October].  Art  Buchwald  is 
right.  Styron  has  written  about  the  hell 
the  sufferer  goes  through,  and  in  the  suf- 
ferer's language.  They  are  both  right 
when  they  say  the  saving  grace  is  to 
know  that  there  are  fellow  sufferers  and 
that  you  will  get  through  it. 

MICHELE  BIETY 
London,  England 

After  I  suffered  my  depression,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  not  only  a  good 
therapist  but  also  a  self-help  group  that 
has  given  me  a  way  out  of  my  depths  of 
despair.  The  international  group  is  Re- 
covery, Inc.,  founded  by  Dr.  Abraham 
Low  in  1937.  The  method  deals  not  only 
with  depression  but  also  with  anxiety, 
panic,  nervous  symptoms,  and  fear. 
When  I  walked  into  my  first  meeting,  I 
finally  realized  that  there  were  others 
like  me.  It  was  the  beginning  of  looking 
at  myself  as  helpless,  but  not  hopeless. 
To  find  meetings,  a  nervous  person  can 
write  or  call  Recovery,  Inc.,  802  North' 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610 
(312-337-5661). 

MARY  WACIIS 
Shaker  Heights.  Ohio 

EDITORS  NOTE: 

Astrologer  Michael  L/itiu.  V.F.'s  "Planttar- 
ittm"  columnist,  /i  now  devoting  himself  to  his 
new  hook.  Si^ns  of  the  Family,  which  Dela- 
COTtt  will  publish  next  ytar. 


Letters  /»  //'<  editor  should  be  tent  with  iIh  writer's 
name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  number  to  Th\ 
Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  )50  Madison  Avenue,  Sen 
York.  New  York  10017.  The  letters  chosen  for  pub- 
lication  may   be  edited  /»>■  length  and  riarity. 
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Introducing: 
uxurious,  long  lasting  .colour, 
extreme  comfort. . . 


ROUGE  SUPERBE 

LASTING  CREME  LIPCOLOUR 

The  answer  to  women  who 
desire  their  lipcolour  to  be 
luxurious  yet  long  lasting. 

Tests  prove  it  wears  up  to  5 
hours  without  fading  or 
feathering. 

•  Comforting  to  the  lips  and 
protected  with  sunscreen. 

•  The  panache  of  f  ashii 
forward  Parisian  coloi 

ROUGE  SUPERBE...the  n<_ 
word  in  long  lasting  lipcol 
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THE  FRAGRANCE  YOU  BREATHE  INTO  YOUR  HEART  VICTORIA 
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FortheVicto  etshopnearestyou,erforournewestcatalogue,pleasccall  1-800-HI  R-GII  l 
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a  Chopard  tradition  since  1860 


inquiries  to 
CHOPARD  WATCH  CORP.  630  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York,  N.Y.  10111  or  phone  (212)  247  0545 


YOU  THOUGHT 

NO  ONE  FRAGRANCE 

COULD  BE  ALL  THINGS 

TO  ALL  THE  WOMEN 

YOU  ARE. 


BUT  BEWARE  IT. 
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BUT  BEWARE  IT. 
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LEAVE  NOTHING 
TO  THE  IMAGINATION. 
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Girts  carefully  chosen  ror  their  lasting  beauty  and  worth, 

these  are  the  treasures  you  will  rind  throughout  Lord  &  Taylor  this  season. 

The  country  tweeds  and  cashmeres  she  will  delight  in  now,  and  ror  years  to  come. 

His  rine  tartan  rohe  that  time  will  only  mellow. 

Even  our  toys,  like  Santa's,  are  chosen  with  care  —  dolls,  trains  and  teddy  hears 

that  are  so  well  loved,  they  are  remembered  rorever. 

Come  share  with  us  the  warmth  and  spirit  or  a  true  American  Christmas. 


YOUR  FAVORITE  AMERICAN  GIFT  STORE 


Neiman  Marcus 
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Girts  carefully  chosen  ror  their  lasting  beauty  and  worth, 

these  are  the  treasures  you  will  rind  throughout  Lord  &  Taylor  this  season. 

The  country  tweeds  and  cashmeres  she  will  delight  in  now,  and  ror  years  to  come. 

His  line  tartan  rohe  that  time  will  only  mellow. 

Even  our  toys,  like  Santa's,  are  chosen  with  care  —  dolls,  trains  and  teddy  hears 

that  are  so  well  loved,  they  are  remembered  iorever. 

Come  share  with  us  the  warmth  and  spirit  or  a  true  American  Christmas. 


YOUR  FAVORITE  AMERICAN  GIFT  STORE 
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"Legend  has  it 
that  when  the  sun  hits 
the  water...  it  sizzles." 


Feel  The  Hyatt  Touch. 


.««$&. 


Shipwreck  Beach,  Kauai,  Hawaii 


HYATT 

REGENCY 


A       HYATT       RESORT 


For  reservations  or  more  information  about  Hyatl  I  lotels  and  Resorts  worldwide, call  your  travel  planner  or  1-800-233-1234. 

Hyan  I  rldwidc  encompasses  holds  maoi|cdb>' two  scparaic  companies   Hyali  Holds  Corp  uid  Hyait  Intcnutional  I  nrp 


Ten 

Perfectly 

Rational 

Reasons 

For  Wearing 

The 

Costliest 

Fragrance 

In  The 

World. 


1 .  "JOY  ADDS  LENGTH  TO    MY  LEGS,  WIT  TO  MY 
CONVERSATION  AND  A  BETTER  ACCENT  TO  MY  FRENCH." 

2.  "A  SINGLE  WHIFF  OF  JOY  TURNS  A  RICH  MAN  INTO  A 
GENEROUS  MAN." 

3.  "JOY  IS  THAT  RARE  BOUQUET  OF  10,400  JASMINE 
FLOWERS  AND  28  DOZEN  ROSES  THAI"  NEVER  NEEDS 
WATERING  AND  NEVER  DIES." 

4.  "A  DAB  OF  JOY  ON  MY  CHECK  WRITING  WRIST  HELPS 
THE  ZEROS  FLOW  WITH  EASE." 

5.  "My  76  year  old  Grandmother  wears  JOY,  and 
she's  living  with  her  28  year  old  fencing 
instructor." 

6.  "My  antidote  for  bad  days  is  a  splash  of  JOY 

AND  A  GLASS  OF  CHAMPAGNE.    On  WORSE  DAYS,  I 

double  the  recipe." 

7.  "Money  can't  buy  happiness,  but  it  can  fill  the 
cupboards  with  joy." 

8.  "joy  body  cream  makes  me  feel  like  a  million 
without  spending  a  mint." 

9.  "a  splash  of  joy  before  coffee  and  cornflakes 
puts  the  glamour  back  into  breakfast." 

10.  "i  wear  diamonds  before  five,  black  before 
dark  and  joy  eau  de  toilette  before  everything." 


JOY 

JEAN  PATOU 


The  most  precious  flowers  on  earth  are  just  a 
few  of  the  things  that  make  JOY  the 
costliest  fragrance  in  the  world. 
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ccessones  in  action. 
N2  4019  Carry- All  Tote, 
four  colors,  $264. 
N2  9886  Avenue  Bag, 
six  colors,  $194. 

N2  2050  Silk-Lined  Gloves,  $64. 
Madder  Silk  Scarf,  $125. 
To  order,  or  for  a  free  catalogue, 
call  800-262-2411.  Also  at 
The  Coach  Store  nearest  you 
and  select  department  and 
specialty  stores. 
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New  York  •  London  •  Tok\ 


Followers  or  leader... 


Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

MAJTRES  HORLOGERS  DEPUIS  1830 


BEYOND  PERFECTION. 


BAILEY  BANKS  &Bini)LE 


JEWELERS  SINCE  I8J2& 


Philadelphia  (215)  564-6200  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Charlotte  •  Chicago  •  Ft.  Myers  •  Kansas  City 
Las  Vegas  •  Memphis  •  Pittsburgh  •  San  Francisco  •  Short  Hills  •  Tulsa  •  Washington,  D.C 
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JD  FESTIVE  AS  THE  SEASON 


If  purchasing  such  an  extraordinary  timepiece  for  yourself 
seems  extravagant,  get  it  for  your  great-great-grandson. 


The  perpetual  calendar  watch 
from  Noblia  is  an  astounding 
example  of  what  painstaking 
craftsmanship  can  achieve.  It  will 
precisely  chronicle  the  passage  of 
time  for  two  hundred  years.  And 
like  every  one  of  the  distinctive 
models  in  this  prestigious  collec- 


tion, it  confidently  carries  the 
most  remarkable  warranty  of  our 
time:  one  that  lasts  until  the  year 


2001.  Which  means  its  a  timepiece! 
you  can  pass  from  generation  to 
generation. 


IN 


NOBLIA 

SPIRIT 

SPORT     EDITION 


KAY  JEWELERS    J.  B.  ROBINSON  JEWELERS 

For  the  location  of  the  store  nearest  you,  call  1  -8(X)-o47-(X)12 


The    art    of    writing 

MONT° 
BLANC 

Available  at  fine  jewelers,  department  stores,  quality  stationers  and  other  select  retailers. 
Koh-I-Noor  Inc.  (201)  479-4124.  In  Canada.  (416)  6700300. 
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MSM 


MICHAEL 


CROMER 


LEATHERGOODS 


The  Roman  numeral  1900  symbolizes  the  20th  century,  the  era  of  mobility. 
For  more  information  call  1-800-634-3032  (in  N.Y.  1-516-283-7400)  or  send  $15  for  a  complete  catalog  to: 

MCM,  25  Main  St.,  Southampton,  New  York  1 1968 
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FIRMING  HOW-TO'S 

from  CLARINS, 


Serum 

Multi-Tenseur 
raffermissant 

Skin  Firming 

Concentrate 

tightening 


Firming  skin's 
appearance  is  made 
easy  with  Multi-Tenseur. 
The  concentrated 
formula  acts  on  skin's  surface 
to  promote  immediate 
tightening  benefits.  Natural 
extracts  including  ginseng 
and  condurango  act  to  lift, 
tighten  and  tone. 
See  visible  results  with 
each  application. 


the  Specialist 

in  Skin  Care. 
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FRENCH  BEAUTY  LESSONS 


Time-release.  Climate-control. 
Continuous  day-long  care. 
These  are  the  benefits  of 
Multi-Active  Jour.  Rich  in 
moisturizing  and  firming  natural 
extracts  that  act  with  precision  as 
skin  demands.  Impressive  test 
results  support  the  claims — visibly 
softer,  smoother,  more  radiant  skin. 
All  day.  Every  day.  Ideal  under 
makeup.  Non-comedogenic, 
dermatologically  tested. 


Multi-Active 
Jour 

eclat-con  fort 
hydratation 

toutes  peaux 

Multi-Active 
Day  Cream 

all  skin  types 


Multi-Active  Jour 

eciat-confort-hydratation 
toutes  peaux 

Multi -Active  Day  Cream 
all  skin  types 
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CLARINS 

PARIS 


Gel 

Contour  des  Ye  ux 
poches,  cernes 

Eye  Contour 
Gel 


plant  extracts 

1 

m               m 

Delicate  eye  contours  require  special  care- 
especially  in  the  morning  when  puffs  and 
circles  are  most  noticeable. 
Instantly  refreshing  Eye 
Contour  Gel  comes  to  the  rescue 
with  soothing  camomile  and 
cornflower.  It's  a  morning  must 
to  help  reduce  the  appearance 
of  dark  circles  and  puffiness. 


CLARINS 
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SELECTED  STORES 


The  most  remarkable  people  in  this  world  don't  appear  on  movie  screens 


or  in  sports  arenas  or  on  television  tubes.  They  drive  cabs  and  work  in 


offices  and  operate  machinery.  They're  just  ordinary  people  like  us  who 


happened  to  have  experienced  something  extraordinary.  And  survived. 


win  Rohm  son 

became  blind  and  deaf 

after  a  truck  accident.  Nine  years 

later  he  was  struck  b"\  lightning  and 

within  hours  his  vision  and  hearing 

„jg<.1  dress  - 
watch  from  the  Time\  men's  fashion 
collection.  Water-resistant,  it  stands    . 
IT  kinds  of  weather.- 
It  costs  about  S4v 


TIMEX 
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Helen  Thayer, 
age  52,  skied  to  the  mag- 
netic North  Pole  with  her  dog. 
She  pulled  a  160-pound  sled  for  2 
days  and  345  miles,  surviving  seven 
polar  bear  confrontations,  three  bliz- 
zards, near  starvation  and  several  days 
of  blindness.  Helen  is  wearing  a  very 
civilized  watch  from  thcTimcx 
women's  fashion  collection. 
It  costs  about  .$40. 


TIMEX 


Life's  Precious  Gifts. 
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SILVER  CRYSTAL 
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Helmut  Newton  shows  us 

his  favorite  places  in  Germany  to  eat,  drink 

and  spend  the  night. 


Chances  are,  you  wont  find  them  in  Ger- 
many's official  guide  book.  But  then ,  world-famous 
photographer  Helmut  Newton  didn't  need  one. 

He  grew  up  in  Berlin  and  thus  gives  the 
readers  of  Conde  Nast  Traveler  insight  intoa  Ger- 
many they've  never  seen  before.  His  Germany. 

A  Germany  of  little-known  restaurants, 

COPYRIGHT  6  1990.  THE  CONDE  MAST  PUBLICATIONS  INC 


obscure  beer  gardens  and  secluded  bordellos.    ■■■■  Cf)f|f|£  NtflSt  I 
Places  no  ordinary  tourist  could  ever  find,  let 
alone  photograph. 

It's  the  kind  of  article  that  arouses  the 
interest  of  Discriminating  travelers  everywhere. 
4nd  the  kind  they'll  find  month  after  month  in 
Conde  Nast  traveler. 


Traveler 
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RANDLY     SUITED 


To  send  a  gift  of  Grand  Marnier*  Liqueur  (ecept  where  prohfcitod  by  law)  cal  1-800-2*3-3787  Proc 
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OR    THE     HOLIDAYS. 


Made  with  fine  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/voi  (80  proof).  ©1990  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd.,  Teaneck,  NJ. 
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ROBERT  TALBOTT  SINCE  1950     SHIRTS  AND  HAND  SEWN  NECKWEAR.     TALBOTT  STUDIO.  CARMEL  VALLEY.  CA  93924  (408)649-6000 
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VALUED  BY  GENERATIONS   §p  SINCE  1860 

18*60 


When  The  World  Is  At  Your  Feet, 
Juvenia  Is  On  Your  Wrist. 


Biarritz" 
by  Juvenia. 
In  18  karat  gold  and  steel, 
Hers  with  a  halo  of  diamonds. 
Handcrafted.  Swiss.  Classic. 
A  most  desirable  indulgence. 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Fifth  Avenue      Beverly  Hills     Chevy  Chase 
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Has  Diane  Sawyers  halo 

fallen  over  her  eyes? 

FROM  HERETO  DIVINITY 

BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Talk  about  gross.  Acting  on 
reports  it  had  received  of  pa- 
tient abuse,  ABC's  Prime- 
Time  Live  smuggled  a  video 
camera  into  a  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  to  function  as  a 
fly  on  the  wall.  Its  fly  eye 
feasted  on  filth:  blood- 
stained needles,  falling  as- 
bestos, soiled  linen.  Doc- 
tors did  their  rounds  without 
changing  rubber  gloves,  allegedly 
spreading  staph  infections.  (Close-up  of 
gamy  foot.)  One  quadriplegic  went 
hungry,  his  dinner  tray  left  out  of  reach 
by  a  huffy  nurse.  When  PrimeTime  co- 
host  Diane  Sawyer  flew  in  like  Supergirl 
and  confronted  the  local  head  of  the 
V.A.  with  this  shock  footage,  he  did  a 
classic  bureaucratic  squirm,  refusing  to 
even  look  at  the  screen.  Don't  confuse 
me  with  facts!  said  his  shifty  posture. 
Not  only  was  this  a  needed  expose,  un- 
covering other  horror  stories  and  caus- 
ing shake-ups  in  the  V.A.  system,  but 


it  reminded  us  that  Sawyer  can  still 
turn  up  the  thermostat  on  the  hot  seat. 
Too  often  these  days  she  seems  to  be 
playing  a  reporter  rather  than  being 
one.  And  playing  the  role  piously,  as  if 
she  were  applying  for  sainthood.  It's 
sometimes  painful  to  watch  what  a 
phony  she's  become. 

Because  Diane  Sawyer  is  everybody's 
idea  of  a  classy  dame.  Women  long  to 
copy  her  stride.  Children  beg  to  run 
barefoot  through  her  daffodil  hair.  To 
men  she  is  Henry  Adams's  virgin  and 
dynamo  packed  into  a  cashmere  sweat- 
er. A  former  Junior  Miss,  she  has  a  yes- 
teryear quality.  My  own  parfit,  gentil 
devotion  to  Sawyer  spans  decades.  As  a 
bobby-soxer  I  used  to  wait  for  her  out- 
side the  Paramount  Theater  with  my 
autograph  book  and  a  pleaful  smile.  Her 
Christmas  specials  with  Perry  Como — 
they  certainly  filled  my  stocking  with 
joy.  And  I  wept,  I  think  we  all  did, 
when  she  won  the  Academy  Award  for 
Sophie's  Choice.  But  watching  her  now 
on  ABC's  PrimeTime  Live,  I  often  find 


myself  under  the  sofa  with  the  cat, 
cringing.  It's  her  sincerity  that  spurs  one 
to  crawl  for  cover.  She  makes  a  produc- 
tion out  of  her  own  concern,  deploying 
a  little  catch  in  her  voice  to  let  us  know 
she  cares.  If  Barbara  Walters  acts  like 
a  nosy  yenta,  Sawyer  acts  like  a  nurtur- 
ing Madonna.  Gracious  and  grand,  she 
darn  near  droops  with  noblesse  oblige. 
Diane  Sawyer  has  become  a  dame  with 
a  capital  d. 

Dame  Diane  has  lost  the  knack  for 
natural  expression.  She  elo- 
cutes  like  mad.  With  pseu- 
do-celebrities such  as  Maria 
Maples,  she  loads  on  the 
hand  lotion.  With  genuine 
talents  such  as  Gene  Hack- 
man,  she  sings  psalms.  "Er- 
rol  Flynn  may  have  been 
that  hard,  shiny  material — 
the  kind  that  dazzles  the 
eye — but  Hackman  has 
shown  what  can  happen 
when  sturdy  everyday  metal 
catches  the  sun  as  it  flies." 
(Shot  of  Hackman  in  cock- 
pit.) Why  didn't  she  ask  Mr. 
Everyday  Metal  how  come 
he  makes  so  many  crummy 
movies?  The  spin  she's  in 
often  leaves  her  hazy.  Drift- 
ing down  the  Seine  on  a 
dream  date  with  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov,  she  rested  a 
glass  of  red  wine  against  her 
knee  and  drank  in  the  sun- 
set. "Who  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  you  ever  saw?"  she  asked. 
"What  was  she  like?  Is  it  the  confi- 
dence?" She  so  wanted  to  know.  They 
strolled  at  night  beneath  the  Eiffel  Tow- 
er. It  was  lit  and  so  were  they.  Plugging 
Baryshnikov's  upcoming  line  of  male 
cologne,  she  purred,  "What  guy 
wouldn't  want  to  smell  like  the  man  who 
has  stolen  more  hearts  than  any  prince  in 
white  tights?"  Hey,  buy  me  a  bucket. 

With  common  folk.  Sawyer  expresses 
so  much  empathy  that  it's  as  if  she's  try- 
ing to  crush  America  to  her  tear-stained 
breast.  Doing  a  light  once-over  on  the 
problems  facing  women  in  the  military. 
Sawyer  united  a  female  officer  stationed 
in  Saudi  Arabia  with  her  family  via  sat- 
ellite, stepping  aside  to  say,  "I'm  not 
going  to  conduct  this  interview — 1  want 
them  to  talk  to  you."  They  exchanged 
awkward,  heartfelt  chitchat  about  music 
lessons  and  such.  It  was  still  real  sob- 
sister  stuff,  adding  minus  zero  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  events  in  the  Gulf,  even 
from  a  grunt  perspective.  "And  a  fond 
good  night,"  Sawyer  signed  off,  as  much 
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Time  is  an  invisible  jewel.  We  bride  ourselves 

on  bringing  its  secret  to  light. 
Raymond  Weil. 


U  K  Gold 
and  stainless  Steel. 
Sapphire  crystal. 
Water  resistant 
to  30  ft. 


K  Gold  and  Steel 
Collection 
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RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 


nordstrom 


FINE  JEWELRY 


For  a  brochure  write  to:  Raymond  Weil,  Dept.  AD,  587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 
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a  blessing  as  a  good-bye.  What  is  this,  I 
thought,  The  Loretta  Young  Show?  Next 
tiling  you  know,  she'll  be  playing  a  harp. 


Indeed,  that  was  the  original  idea.  "A 
sonata  for  harp  and  jackhammer"  is 
how  Sawyer  described  her  duet  with 
Sam  Donaldson  when  she  first  promo'd 
PrimeTime  Live.  It  wasn't  beautiful  mu- 
sic this  odd  couple  would  make,  but  un- 
chained melodies.  Supplying  back- 
ground noise  and  backup  electricity  was 
a  studio  audience  dumping  their  butts  in 
the  bleachers  to  serve  as  the  show's 
democratic  bedrock.  But  when  Prime- 
Time  Live  premiered  in  August  1989,  it 
was  soon  clear  die  package  didn't  make 
for  bottled  lightning.  After  shouting 
"Mr.  President!"  at  press  conferences, 
Donaldson  found  it  a  comedown 
tickling  comedian  Dana  Carvey's 
fuzzy  ear.  A  former  flack  at  the 
Nixon  White  House,  Sawyer 
hadn't  interrogated  heads  of  state 
on  60  Minutes  in  order  to  slop 
down  Roseanne  Barr.  And  nei- 
ther Sam  nor  Diane  had  a  fund  of 
witty  repartee.  Their  strained 
banter  left  them  looking  as  if  it 
made  their  faces  hurt.  Such  dis- 
comfort left  them  stationary  tar- 
gets— you  could  see  the  icing  on  the 
wedding  cake  hardening  at  their  feet. 
The  show's  executive  producer,  Rick 
Kaplan,  rushed  to  issue  a  divorce  de- 
cree. Henceforth  Diane  would  have  cus- 
tody of  the  New  York  studio.  Sam?  Sam 
would  have  to  adjust.  He  packed  his 
bags  like  Felix  Unger  and  trudged  off 
into  traffic. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  transition  for  the  old 
trouper.  PrimeTime  junkies  (there  are 
one  or  two  of  us  around,  but  not  enough 
for  a  support  group)  tuned  in  each  week 
to  see  how  he  was  taking  it.  One  install- 
ment found  Diane  cool  as  sherbet  in 
New  York  while  Sam  squinted  in  the 
Saudi  Arabian  desert,  baking  a  golden 
brown.  Since  military  restrictions  left 
him  nothing  to  report,  his  presence  there 
was  strictly  scenic.  He  had  been  exiled 
to  the  far  comer  of  the  sandbox.  It  was 
dawn  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Sam  looked 
as  if  he  had  woken  up  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  cot.  A  week  later  he  was  back  in 
Washington,  holding  up  pamphlets  dis- 
tributed to  the  troops  to  familiarize  them 
with  desert 'fighting.  He  showed  us 
drawings  of  tanks  and  airplanes.  "It's 
almost  like  a  cartoon  book,  but  if  the 
information  in  it  gets  through  and  saves 
lives,  so  what?  It's  worth  it"  It  was 
sad.  The  poor  man  was  dithering.  But 
Sam  is  the  only  anchor  who  can  dither  in 


a  straight  line.  Sawyer  herself  compared 
him  to  the  Terminator.  Like  the  Termi- 
nator, he  has  no  lateral  movement  (he'd 
be  lousy  at  dodgeball);  he's  a  one-track 
data  bank.  His  very  indomitability  has 
immuned  him  to  the  show's  various 
shakedowns.  His  circuitry  intact,  he's 
remained  his  old  lovable  bionic  self. 


D 


iane,  however,  has  changed.  She 
speaks  as  if  spooked,  a  step  away 
from  the  astral  plane,  yet  she's  mis- 
placed her  aura.  What  accounts  for  this 
transformation?  There  are  three  theories. 
1.  She  was  always  above  herself. 
Chief  elf  in  this  camp  is  Newsday's  Mar- 
vin Kitman,  who  claims  that  Sawyer 
embodies  the  Peter  Principle.  "She  is  a 
prime  example  of  failing  upward.  With 


Watching  Diane  Sawyer  on 
PrimeTime  Live,  \  often 
find  myself  under  the  sofa 
with  the  cat  cringing. 


each  failure  [i.e.,  her  stint  on  CBS 
Morning  News],  she  gets  paid  more  and 
more  money."  According  to  this  theory, 
she  hasn't  changed — we're  simply  see- 
ing her  clearly.  And  why  are  we  seeing 
her  clearly? 

2.  She's  unprotected  in  the  lineup.  On 
CBS's  60  Minutes,  she  was  a  role  play- 
«er,  a  welcome  blush  from  the  grainy 
pores  of  its  founding  fathers.  With  its 
frontier  code  of  find  'em,  try  'em,  and 
fry  'em,  60  Minutes  stressed  teamwork 
fundamentals.  Opting  for  superstar  glitz 
(at  least  at  the  outset — the  show's  gotten 
grittier),  PrimeTime  Live  failed  to  sup- 
ply Sawyer  with  bench  strength.  Report- 
ers Judd  Rose  and  Jay  Schadler  could 
model  for  Dockers  ads.  Chief  correspon- 
dent Chris  Wallace,  son  of  Mike,  has 
been  poorly  assigned.  One  of  P.TX..'s 
dopiest  segments  had  him  paying  court 
to  teen  tennis  star  Jennifer  Capriati,  ask- 
ing her  about  her  shopping  habits  and 
riding  around  in  a  golf  cart.  (Whee!) 

PrimeTime  is  particularly  weak  in 
personality  profiles.  A  puff  piece  on  Ste- 
phen King  had  King  being  shot  at  weird 
angles,  as  if  he  needed  more  publicity, 
as  if  he  weren't  weird  enough.  The  most 
shameless  stunt  was  a  production  tour  of 
Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation  con- 
ducted by  Star  Trek's  original  doctor, 
DeFbrest  "Bones"  Kelley.  Tm  a  doc- 


tor. Jim,  not  a  blasted  tour  guide!  It  was 
harmless  enough,  but  it  didn't  belong  on 
a  serious  news  show.  With  Donaldson 
playing  show  and  tell  back  in  Washing- 
ton, Sawyer's  been  tarred  with  this  fluff, 
supporters  have  muttered.  But  there's  an- 
other, more  personal  angle  to  the  story. 

3.  Her  mooniness  reflects  die  new 
man  in  her  life.  When  Sawyer  was  in- 
volved with  Richard  Holbrooke,  former 
State  Department  East  Asia  expert,  she 
spouted  foreign-policy  formulations. 
And  now  that  she's  married  to  the  direc- 
tor Mike  Nichols,  she's  gone  artistically 
la-di-da,  like  an  actress  rattling  off  her 
reading  list.  Time:  "She  calls  a  reporter 
at  home  to  amend  her  earlier  list  of  fa- 
vorite reading:  add  Doctorow's  Billy 
Bathgate  and  Mann's  Tonio  Kroger  to  a 
shelf  that  already  features  Flaubert, 
Henry  James,  and  John  Fowles."  But 
since  she  was  an  English  major  (Welles- 
ley,  '67),  her  pretentious  reading  lists 
probably  pre-date  Nichols.  And  al- 
though Meryl  Streep's  antsy  perfor- 
mance in  Postcards,  not  to  mention 
Dennis  Quaid's  hog  calling,  may  make 
it  tempting  to  accuse  Nichols  of  Pygma- 
lionizing.  he's  not  on  the  set  of  Prime- 
Time  coaching  responses.  "He  be 
messing  with  her  mind  at  home!"  say 
the  voodoo  theorists.  But  in  the  absence 
of  concrete  evidence,  this  must  remain 
rank  speculation.  It  also  fails  to  take  into 
account  that  Sawyer  is  her  own  woman. 

Instead,  I  have  a  rank  speculation  of 
my  own.  Watching  Sawyer  bow  her 
head  like  a  bride  of  Christ  on  PrimeTime 
Live,  I  caught  echoes  of  another  TV  per- 
sonality, but  I  couldn't  figure  out  whom. 
Then  it  hit  me.  In  Michael  Shnayerson's 
Vanity  Fair  cover  story  on  Sawyer,  he 
mentions  her  religious  background  and 
describes  a  party  at  which  guests  were 
asked  to  reveal  a  hidden  side  of  them- 
selves. "Perhaps  it  was  Bill  Moyers 
who  first  started  in  on  the  Baptist 
hymns,  but  soon  enough  Liz  Smith  and 
Diane  Sawyer"  were  belting  out  old  fa- 
vorites. But  of  course!  Swing  low,  sweet 
chariot!  Sawyer  aspires  to  be  the  next 
Bill  Moyers.  To  lay  down  carpet-deep 
silences,  drink  in  the  wisdom  of  cultural 
mentors,  and  display  spiritual  dimen- 
sion. To  rise  above  the  commercialism 
of  her  profession  and  find  her  own  pul- 
pit. (As  Reverend  Bill  has  on  PBS.) 
Like  Moyers,  she's  a  Protestant  con- 
science intent  on  righting  wrongs  and 
wringing  our  souls.  She  believes  the 
bunk  she's  been  feeding  us.  She's  in  the 
savior  business.  No  wonder  her  voice 
carries  a  cathedral  hush.  Diane  Sawyer 
really  is  the  virgin-dynamo  after  all.  D 
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Free  "Man  in  the  Chair"  poster. 

To  get  a  free  "Man  in  the  Chair"  poster,  look  for  the  coupon  in  specially- 
marked  Maxell  XLII  2-pack  polybags  at  participating  dealers. 
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How  does  a  city  cope  with  the 

anxiety  left  by  the  vicious  murders 

of  five  college  students? 


PANIC  IN  GAINESVILLE 


BY  JESSE  KORNBLUTH 


Horror  show: 
On  August  26, 
1990,  investigators 
removed  the  first 
two  bodies  from  an 
apartment  complex 
near  campus. 


There  are  school  years  that 
begin  well,  and  there  are 
school  years  that  begin  even 
better,  but  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  this  school  year 
opened  on  a  note  of  awe- 
some. Fleetwood  Mac  had 
been  signed  for  homecom- 
ing. A  week  into  the  new 
semester,  Dennis  Miller,  of 
Saturday  Night  Live,  was 
going  to  perform.  Fifteen 
hundred  freshman  girls  were  settling 
in — moving  targets  for  the  fraternities, 
whose  pledges  weren't  scheduled  for 
their  mandatory  seminar  on  date-rape  for 
a  whole  month.  And  Steve  Spurrier, 
who'd  played  quarterback  so  brilliantly 
for  Florida  that  he  won  the  Heisman 
Trophy  in  1966,  was  the  new  football 
coach. 

Then  the  Gator  from  hell  showed  up. 
Worried  that  their  daughter  hadn't 
phoned  home  to  Jacksonville  in  several 
days,  the  parents  of  seventeen-year-old 
freshman  Christina  Powell  asked  her 
brother  and  sister  to  check  on  her.  When 


no  one  answered  the  door  at  her  apart- 
ment, the  Powells  called  the  cops.  On 
Sunday,  August  26,  which  some  calen- 
dars headline  as  Women's  Equality  Day, 
Gainesville  policemen  entered  a  unit  at 
the  Williamsburg  Village  Apartments, 
four  short  blocks  from  the  campus,  and 
found  the  bodies  of  Powell  and  her 
roommate,  an  eighteen-year-old  fresh- 
man named  Sonja  Larson.  One  had  to 
be  identified  through  dental  records, 
and,  it's  said,  the  killer  had  removed  a 
set  of  breasts. 

The  university  rushed  two  officials  to 
the  scene.  They  counseled  some  one 
hundred  students  who  lived  in  the  hous- 
ing complex,  and  later,  back  on  campus, 
would  put  together  a  crisis-management 
team.  Not  all  of  the  residents  were  as 
distressed.  After  midnight,  a  twenty- 
year-old — as  it  happened,  the  one  per- 
son who  may  have  seen  the  killer  leav- 
ing the  victims'  apartment — went 
swimming  with  her  roommate  in  a  pool 
across  the  street  from  the  site  of  the  mur- 
ders. "1  still  believe  that  Williamsburg 
is  very  safe,"  she  explained. 


While  that  young  woman  was  doing 
her  laps,  an  Alachua  County  deputy 
sheriff  was  on  her  way  to  a  nearby  apart- 
ment to  find  out  why  Christa  Hoyt,  an 
eighteen-year-old  records  clerk  in  her  of- 
fice who  was  also  a  student  at  a  Gaines- 
ville community  college,  hadn't  come  to 
work  that  day.  The  deputy  found  out:  she, 
too,  had  been  murdered.  Here,  police 
would  say,  "we  saw  the  play  he  had  set  up 
for  us."  They  wouldn't  be  much  more 
forthcoming  than  that,  but  in  a  town 
where  a  great  many  people  have  ties  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  hospital,  it 
didn't  take  long  for  word  to  get  out  that 
Christa  Hoyt  had  been  decapitated.  And 
that  was  just  for  openers — it  was  ru- 
mored that  her  head  had  been  spiked  on 
the  turntable  of  her  stereo  with  a  note  in 
the  mouth  challenging  the  police  to 
"catch  me  if  you  can."  Her  breasts  had 
been  removed,  too,  and  placed  on  her 
shelves  as  bookends,  it's  said. 

Monday's  announcement  that  a  third, 
ghoulishly  mutilated  body  had  been 
found  spooked  the  entire  town.  Wild 
stories  were  now  the  norm.  The  killer 
had  a  stun  gun.  He  hung  around  for 
hours  after  the  murders,  bathed  with 
black  soap,  then  left  the  shower  running. 
Police  had  dragged  the  campus  lake  and 
found  three  bodies.  There  were  bodies  in 
Dumpsters.  There  were  fifteen  victims. 
maybe  thirty.  The  killer  was  dressed  as  a 
medical  intern.  The  killer  wore  a  police 
uniform  he'd  stolen  from  a  dry  clean- 
er's. The  killer  was  being  chased — right 
now,  this  very  minute — in  the  woods. 
The  killer  had  sent  police  a  list  of  his 
upcoming  victims.  He  was  going  to  kill 
children  next. 

Not  so.  The  following  morning,  two 
more  bodies  were  found  in  an  apartment 
complex  on  Archer  Road,  a  thorough- 
fare  that    linked   the   first   two   murdei 
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sites  and  was  promptly  dubbed  "Elm 
Street."  These  murders  were,  in  a  way, 
even  more  frightening  than  Christa 
Hoyt's.  For  Tracy  Paules,  a  twenty- 
three-year-old  senior,  had  a  formidable 
roommate.  Manny  Taboada,  also  twen- 
ty-three, was  six  feet  three  inches  tall, 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  a  former  foot- 
ball player,  but  he,  too,  had  been 
stabbed  to  death.  Clearly,  it  wasn't  just 
women  who  were  at  risk. 

Five  dead  in  forty-eight  hours!  "I 
kept  thinking,  I  could  be  watching  HBO 
while  my  neighbor  is  getting  decapitat- 
ed," a  Gainesville  woman  told  me.  Sub- 
stitute "daughter"  or  "girlfriend"  and 
the  thought  became  universal  in  Gaines- 
ville. It  didn't  make  any  difference  who 
lived  with  you,  or  how  strong  he  was. 
This  killer  was  smart.  He  was  physical. 
He  ghosted  in  by  night  and  stayed  as 
long  as  he  liked,  then  walked  among  the 
innocent  by  day.  And  he  hated  women, 
especially  petite  brunettes,  a  lot — appar- 
ently he  sexually  assaulted  at  least  one 
victim. 

That  profile  rang  special  bells  in 
northern  Florida,  for  in  1978,  Ted 
Bundy,  in  search  of  a  university  town, 
had  considered  Gainesville.  Too  far 
from  the  beach,  he  had  decided,  and 
stuck  with  Tallahassee,  where  he  broke 
into  a  sorority  house  and  went  berserk, 
biting  and  bludgeoning  and  killing  and, 
eventually,  getting  caught.  Last  year, 
just  thirty  miles  from  Gainesville,  the 
state  finally  put  two  thousand  volts 
through  the  most  charming  sociopath  his 
victims  had  ever  met.  And  yet,  had  pull- 
ing the  switch  on  Bundy  ended  his  par- 
ticular strain  of  evil?  His  work  was 
seemingly  being  carried  on  just  as  effec- 
tively, as  if  the  master  were  wielding  the 
blade  himself.  So  although  everyone 
knew  better,  many  people  around 
Gainesville  were  struck  that  last,  hot 
week  in  August  with  one  cold  and  clam- 
my thought. 

Bundy  walked. 

A  killer  who  chooses  his  prey,  breaks 
into  her  apartment  without  being  ob- 
served, creates  a  gruesome  tableau 
that  satisfies  his  demanding  aesthetics, 
and  then  eliminates  nearly  every  trace  of 
evidence  that  connects  him  to  his  bloody 
pageant  isn't  motivated  simply  by  an 
"insane  impulse"  or  "psychosis"  or 
any  of  the  other  easy  explanations  we 
use  to  remove  the  sting  of  responsibility 
from  criminal  acts.  The  person  who 
killed  the  five  students  in  Gainesville 
may,  in  the  end,  be  crazy,  but  his  insan- 
ity pales  beside  the  qualities  that  make 
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Bad  business:  Those  who  didn't 
flee  the  killer  armed  themselves  and 
barricaded  the  doors. 


him  truly  terrifying:  his  pleasure  in  muti- 
lating his  victims'  bodies  and  his  chill- 
ing ability  to  separate  his  demonic  nights 
from  his  ordinary  days. 

In  college  towns,  evil  is  regarded  as 
an  urban  phenomenon;  even  after  the 
murders,  press  reports  described  Gaines- 
ville as  "sleepy."  The  leisurely  pace 
was  one  reason  the  editors  of  Money 
magazine  recently  voted  the  city  the  thir- 
teenth most  livable  community  in  Amer- 
ica. The  University  of  Florida,  a  tradi- 
tional football  powerhouse,  is  now  an 
academic  force  as  well;  in  the  1980s,  it 
became  a  member  of  the  prestigious  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities,  and 
the  freshman  grade-point  average  moved 
up  to  3.4.  Each  year  15,000  applicants 
vie  for  3,000  places.  "The  Boulder  of 
Florida,"  it's  called,  and  that's  a  fair 
comparison.  Tom  Petty  came  from 
Gainesville,  and  novelist  Harry  Crews 
lives  here,  as  do  a  lot  of  Florida  gradu- 
ates, who  take  courses  for  advanced  de- 
grees or  start  businesses.  The  town 
N  asts  more  than  its  share  of  good  res- 
taurants, theater  groups,  dance  compa- 
nies,   doctors    of   philosophy    teaching 


public  school  and  fixing  motorcycles. 

But  Gainesville  has  its  dark  side — and 
it's  all  about  sexual  assault.  Though  it 
had  one  of  the  first  three  rape  hot  lines  in 
the  nation,  that  didn't  make  much  of  a 
dent  in  the  problem.  In  this  city  of  90,000, 
there  are  about  250  reported  rapes  a  year, 
according  to  the  attorney  general's  office. 
•'  In  part,  that  high  number  is  a  credit  to 
an  intelligent,  activist  population  of 
women  willing  to  report  sexual  attacks. 
It's  also  a  reflection  of  Gainesville's  un- 
lucky location.  The  six  surrounding 
counties  are  home  to  a  majority  of  Flori- 
da's state  prisons,  and  a  major  super- 
highway, 1-75,  passes  close  to  the 
university.  Newly  released  prisoners  and 
friends  of  current  inmates  drop  in,  and, 
some  say,  regard  the  students  as  prey. 
The  fraternities  and  the  laissez-faire  atti- 
tude they  sometimes  spawn  probably 
have  something  to  do  with  the  sexual- 
battery  statistics  as  well.  In  addition  to 
tolerating  Neanderthal  behavior — at  one 
frat,  they're  said  to  paint  a  statue  of  a 
lion  each  time  a  member  "porks  a  vir- 
gin"— the  fraternities  have  had  continu- 
ing problems  with  date-rape. 

What's  remarkable  about  Gainesville 
is  that  these  gloomy  statistics,  though 
hardly  secret,  are  widely  ignored.  Wom- 
en, like  men,  wear  T-shirts  and  shorts  to 
class;  women,  like  men,  tend  to  get 
around  on  bikes  at  all  hours.  The  school 
cannot  do  much  to  protect  these  women; 
there  are  dorm  rooms  for  only  6,000  of 
the  university's  35,000  students.  As  a 
result,  most  undergraduates — including 
girls  who  have  just  left  home  for  the  first 
time — must  rent  apartments  in  complex- 
es that  ring  vast  areas  of  scrub  forest. 

Folks  in  Gainesville  didn't  consider 
the  dangers  of  such  casual  living  ar- 
rangements until  disaster  struck.  It  did, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1989,  when  twenty- 
year-old  Tiffany  Sessions  left  her  apart- 
ment to  jog  and  was  never  seen  again. 
But  no  one  got  truly  agitated  about  off- 
campus  apartments  until  a  killer  started 
sliding  open  the  poorly  secured  glass 
doors  that  once  were  thought  to  lead  out 
only  to  patios  and  lawns.  Then  the 
woods  became  dark,  deep,  and  myth- 
ic— and  the  perpetrator  became  Swamp 
Thing. 


'A 


n  intelligent  psychopath — particular- 
ly a  sadist — is  hard  to  catch  for 
several  reasons,"  explains  Will  Gra- 
ham. "First,  there's  no  traceable  mo- 
tive. So  you  can't  go  that  way.  And 
most  of  the  time  you  won't  have  any 
help  from  informants.  Sec.  there's  a  lot 
more   stooling   than   sleuthing    behind 
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most  arrests,  but  in  a  case  like  this 
there  won't  be  any  informants.  He  may 
not  even  know  that  he's  doing  it.  So 
you  have  to  take  whatever  evidence 
you  have  and  extrapolate.  You  try  to 
reconstruct  his  thinking.  You  try  to 
find  patterns." 

Will  Graham  is  a  genius  at  doing  just 
that,  but  Graham,  alas,  is  a  fictional 
character,  a  product  of  the  imagination 
of  Thomas  Harris  in  a  novel  called  Red 
Dragon.  In  Gainesville,  though  the 
F.B.I,  came  in  right  away  and  police 
spent  an  estimated  $50,000  a  day  on  the 
investigation,  there  was  no  one  on  the 
case  who  seemed  to  have  Graham's  em- 
pathic  communion  with  the  killer.  But 
then,  even  Graham  might  have  been  sty- 
mied in  Gainesville;  the  killer  apparently 
wore  gloves  and  shoe  coverings,  and 
seems  to  have  left  behind  nothing  more 
than  traces  of  blood,  semen,  and  a  pubic 
hair.  "I've  never  been  associated  with  a 
crime  scene  that  had  so  many  violent  at- 
tacks and  so  little  evidence  left  behind," 
says  Michael  West,  a  forensic  dentist 
who  was  imported  from  Mississippi  to 
see  if  he  could  turn  up  any  clues  with  a 
scanning  device  he  invented. 

In  murder  investigations,  police  are 
sparing  with  information;  in  investiga- 
tions of  serial  murders,  they're  even 
more  so.  They  don't  want  to  give  any- 
thing away,  and,  most  of  all,  they  don't 
want  to  provoke  the  killer.  So  the  police 
spokespersons  who  fielded  questions  in 
the  early  stages,  Sadie  Darnell  and 
Spencer  Mann — she  is  Tom  Petty's 
cousin,  he  is  a  former  reporter — were 
pleasant  and  sympathetic,  but  they 
didn't  say  anything  that  made  anyone  in 
Gainesville  feel  safe. 

Not  that  anyone  could  have  been  reas- 
sured those  first  few  days.  On  Monday, 
with  the  announcement  of  the  third  mur- 
der, people  simply  froze.  Three  shop- 
pers in  a  convenience  store  hugged  the 
walls,  deathly  afraid  of  one  another. 
Customers  at  a  gas  station  stood  by  the 
pumps,  seemingly  unable  to  identify 
their  own  cars.  Students  stuffed  the  spe- 
cial edition  of  the  campus  newspaper 
into  their  backpacks  after  a  perfunctory 
scan.  "Something  like  this  is  going  to 
happen,"  a  senior  majoring  in  public  re- 
lations said  that  day.  "And  that's  the 
way  it  is." 

During  the  week  of  August  27  stu- 
dents were  to  have  started  their  classes; 
instead,  on  Wednesday,  the  discovery  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  bodies  hit  the  papers, 
and  it  became  a  day  when  parents  ar- 
rived and  bluntly  told  their  kids  they 
were  coming  home.  University  president 
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Bundy  reborn?  Freshman  Edward  Humphrey 
was  a  suspect — but  preliminary  lab  results 
failed  to  link  him  to  the  murders. 


John  Lombardi  canceled  most  college 
events  and  extended  all  financial  and  ac- 
ademic deadlines.  No  one  needed  his 
permission — an  estimated  70  percent  of 
the  students  and  40  percent  of  the  towns- 
people cleared  out  that  week,  their  exo- 
dus reminiscent  of  a  Tom  Petty  line: 
"One  foot  in  the  grave,  one  foot  on  the 
pedal." 

For  those  who  weren't  packing,  it 
looked  as  if  the  next  challenge  was  stay- 
ing alive  in  a  ghost  town.  That  week,  the 
student  government  handed  out  three 
thousand  whistles.  A  nice  gesture,  but 
too  small  and  much  too  late — the  city 
had  already  gone  out  and  armed  itself. 
Containers  of  Mace  that  had  been  selling 
for  $4.95  now  went  for  as  much  as  $25. 
The  gun  shops  had  been  picked  clean. 
But  that  wasn't  enough  protection;  stu- 
dents and  residents  alike  turned  the  town 
into  a  giant  slumber  party,  with  as  many 
as  ten  people  jammed  into  a  single  resi- 
dence. 

Even  then,  considerable  energy  was 
expended  erecting  barricades  and  setting 


alarms:  knives  stuck  in  doorjambs  at  an- 
gles that  would  have  them  break  glass 
tabletops  if  the  doors  were  opened  from 
the  outside,  beer  cans  strung  across 
rooms  at  shoulder  level,  floors  mined 
with  plates.  If  students  climbed  out  of 
their  bunkers,  it  was  to  rent  videos — 
slasher  films  left  the  shelves  first — and 
get  pizzas.  It  wouldn't  do  to  order  a  pie 
with  all  the  extras,  only  to  have  the  de- 
livery boy  arrive  with  an  empty  box  and 
a  big  knife. 

One  invasion  was  inevitable:  the  me- 
dia. The  zeal  of  television  crews  in  par- 
ticular soon  produced  a  "grouch  factor" 
that  made  campus  interviewing  inadvis- 
able. Phil  Donahue  came  to  town  a  week 
after  the  murders  to  do  a  show  live  from 
a  mall.  A  few  minutes  into  the  program, 
as  Donahue  awkwardly  insisted  this  really 
wasn't  exploitation,  a  cyclist  rode  by  and 
snipped  some  cables,  reducing  Donahue 
to  one  camera  for  a  few  minutes. 

Another  invasion  was  equally  predict- 
able. "We'll  patrol  the  area  and  hope- 
fully spot  this  mutant  on  the  street,"  a 
Guardian  Angel  told  a  reporter.  And 
Angels  did  spot  someone,  and  they 
stomped  him,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  an 
innocent  student.  But  it  was  all  under- 
standable— days  were  going  by,  and  the 
police  hadn't  even  named  a  suspect. 

Then,  five  days  after  the  first  bodies 
were  found,  the  175  members  of  the  task 
force  produced  some  results.  Not  just 
one  suspect,  but  two.  One  was  Warren 
Virgil  Tinch,  a  fifty-eight-year-old  fugi- 
tive from  Ohio  who  was  wanted  for  the 
August  stabbing  murder  and  mutilation 
of  a  woman  there.  Shortly  after  that  kill- 
ing, Tinch  was  spotted  in  Ocala,  Flori- 
da, where  he  allegedly  visited  a  Chevro- 
let dealer  and,  impersonating  a  doctor, 
took  a  van  for  a  test  drive.  He  didn't 
return  it  and  has  not  been  seen  since. 

The  police  were  also  interested  in  Ed- 
ward Humphrey,  an  eighteen-year-old 
freshman  at  the  university.  An  Eagle 
Scout  and  honor  student  from  a  wealthy 
community  on  Florida's  east  coast,  he 
had  contracted  mononucleosis  at  sixteen 
and,  apparently,  spiraled  into  a  continu- 
ing depression.  Doctors  put  him  on  lithi- 
um, but  he  didn't  always  take  it — and 
his  mood  swings  had  almost  been  fatal. 
In  1988  he  jumped  out  of  a  car  traveling 
at  seventy  miles  an  hour;  later,  he 
crashed  his  car  into  a  utility  pole,  result- 
ing in  a  permanent  leg  injury.  By  the 
time  he  got  to  Gainesville,  he  was  a  six- 
foot,  two-hundred-pound  hulk  with  ;i 
limp  and  facial  scars.  "For  months  be 
fore  the  murders,  this  kid  walked  the 
streets,    looking   like   trouble,"    reports 
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Harry  Crews.  "This  was  definitely  a 
guy  you'd  want  to  pull  in." 

Humphrey  had  had  a  bummer  of  a 
summer,  traveling  obsessively  and  mak- 
ing people  nervous.  In  late  July,  he  flew 
to  Montana  to  visit — unannounced — an 
aunt  and  uncle.  There,  he  demonstrated 
his  skill  at  karate  chops,  talking  all  the 
while  about  his  friends  in  the  military. 
Saddam  Hussein  was  just  warming  up 
Mideast  tensions,  and  that  may  have  in- 
flamed Humphrey;  he  was,  his  aunt 
said,  "looking  forward  to  going  to  war 
so  he  could  kill."  Humphrey  was  also 
looking  forward  to  seeing  a  lot  of  a  sev- 
enteen-year-old Montana  girl  he'd  been 
writing  to  for  years.  She  was  not  so  en- 
thusiastic; all  Humphrey  talked  about 
was  knives,  Rambo,  and  camouflage 
clothing. 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  he 
arrived  in  Montana,  Humphrey  called 
home — or  what  he  knows  as  home.  His 
mother  is  mentally  ill;  his  father,  who 
left  his  wife  and  four  children  years  ago 
and  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "three  out 
of  four  isn't  bad,"  hasn't  been  heard 
from  in  some  time.  But  although  his 
grandmother  was  the  only  adult  member 
of  his  family  Humphrey  was  able  to  live 
with,  he  routinely  shouted  and  cursed  at 
her.  When  he  hung  up,  his  uncle  criti- 
cized him.  Humphrey  began  screaming 
and  flailing,  and  sheriffs  had  to  be  called 
to  take  him  to  the  airport.  Humphrey's 
aunt  had  kept  her  two  young  children  in 
their  bedroom  during  most  of  his  stay. 

Back  in  Florida,  Humphrey  apparent- 
ly decided  to  return  to  Montana,  this 
time  by  car.  He  got  no  further  than  Kan- 
sas, where  he  and  a  hitchhiker  began  ar- 
guing at  a  service  station  over  who 
would  pay  for  gas.  Police  told  him  to 
move  on,  and  he  did — to  a  residential 
area,  where  he  was  once  again  told,  this 
time  more  forcefully,  to  be  somewhere 
else  when  the  sun  went  down.  He  got  as 
far  as  Colorado  before  he  ran  out  of 
money,  couldn't  pay  for  gas,  and  was 
arrested.  His  grandmother  flew  out  and 
rescued  him,  and,  once  again,  Hum- 
phrey took  up  residence  in  Gainesville. 

If  he  is  innocent,  Humphrey  is  terribly 
unlucky.  He  moved  into  Gatorwood,  the 
apartment  complex  where  the  last  two 
victims,  Manny  Taboada  and  Tracy 
Paules,  lived;  here  he  apparently  became 
fixated  on  Paules.  But  a  basketball  acci- 
dentally thrown  against  his  Cadillac  un- 
hinged him,  and  when  apartment 
managers  came  to  talk  to  him  about  the 
incident,  he  reportedly  pulled  a  broken 
chair  out  of  the  car  and  threatened  them 
with  it.  Police  were  called.  Humphrey 
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left  in  a  hurry,  ending  his  three-day  ten- 
ancy. Two  male  students  say  that  a  few 
days  before  the  murder  spree  Humphrey 
pulled  a  knife  on  them.  That  knife — 
could  it  have  been  the  murder  weapon? 
And  what  about  reports  that  one  of  the 
victims  had  had  a  muscle  removed  from 
her  leg?  If  true,  that  pointed  investiga- 
tors once  again  to  Humphrey,  who'd  had 
a  muscle  surgically  removed  from  his 
leg.  And  what  about  timing?  The  day 
after  the  last  murders,  Humphrey  re- 
turned to  his  grandmother's  home  in  In- 
dialantic.  That  marked  the  end  of  vio- 
lence in  Gainesville,  and  the  beginning 
of  assault  in  Indialantic,  where  Hum- 
phrey beat  his  grandmother. 

Humphrey  was  already  under  suspi- 
cion before  he  left  Gainesville,  and  an 
unmarked  police  car  followed  him  on  his 
180-mile  drive  to  his  grandmother's 
house.  Once  the  authorities  had  arrested 
Humphrey  for  "aggravated  battery  on  a 
person  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  and 
assault,"  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  let 
him  go;  though  his  grandmother  tried  to 
withdraw  charges,  he  was  held  on  $1.1 
million  bail.  "Innocent  until  proven 
guilty,"  he  said  in  court.  (On  October 
10,  Humphrey  was  found  guilty  of 
"simple  battery  on  a  person  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.") 

As  weeks  passed  and  murder  charges 
still  weren't  filed  against  him,  Hum- 
phrey wasn't  the  only  person  to  suggest 
that  the  police  had  the  wrong  man.  In 
mid-September,  Philip  Springer,  a  local 
psychiatrist,  decided  he  had  to  speak 
out.  "I  had  been  a  doctor  in  Mississippi 
when  James  Meredith  was  integrating 
the  university,"  he  said,  "and  I  had  a 
black  patient  who  had  been  beaten  and 
fed  castor  oil  by  the  Klan.  I  took  him  to 
the  hospital — but  I  didn't  really  do  any- 
thing. So  I  was  overdue." 

Springer's  letter  to  The  Gainesville 
Sun  couldn't  have  been  more  unsettling, 
coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  doctor  who 
had,  however  briefly,  treated  Ed  Hum- 
phrey. Springer  was  convinced  that  the 
killer's  profile,  pieced  together  in  the 
newspapers,  didn't  fit  his  former  patient. 
"I  have  heard  a  series  of  rumors  that  are 
traceable  to  the  police  personnel," 
Springer  wrote,  "that  offer  a  far  more 
frightening  picture  of  a  person  of  master 
intelligence,  sinister  and  diabolical  meth- 
ods as  well  as  medical  knowledge." 

"The  rumors  coming  into  my  office 
suggested  the  killer  was  yery  bright — a 
stagehand  or  producer  type,  if  not  a  di- 
rector," he  told  me.  "I  knew  roughly 
what  Humphrey's  capabilities  were." 
Springer  also  remembers  the  Bundy  case 
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well:  "I  thought  too  many  communities 
had  gone  to  great  lengths  to  ignore 
Bundy's  sanity,"  he  said.  "And  I 
thought  the  police — who  aren't  bad,  just 
scared — were  using  my  patient  to  play 
psychiatrist  to  the  community." 

For  all  their  terror  and  isolation, 
Gainesville  residents  and  Florida  stu- 
dents did  want  to  reach  out  and 
touch.  In  the  days  after  the  murder,  they 
placed  as  many  as  1 ,400  calls  a  day  to 
the  police.  And  they  dialed  the  counsel- 
ors at  the  Alachua  County  Crisis  Center, 
which  usually  gets  50,000  calls  a  year, 
13,000  times  in  ten  days. 

Communities  tend  to  undervalue  what 
they  have.  The  fact  is,  this  killer 
couldn't  have  picked  a  town  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  mayhem  he  creat- 
ed than  Gainesville.  There  are  many 
people  who  assisted,  but  in  the  end  there 
are  only  a  handful  of  creative  heroes. 
One  of  them  runs  the  crisis  center.  An- 
other runs  the  attorney  general's  office 
for  victim/witness  services. 

Marshall  Knudson  came  to  Gaines- 
ville a  decade  ago,  and  was  intrigued  to 
find  the  only  government-run  crisis  cen- 
ter in  America.  Founded  by  the  universi- 
ty as  a  research  clinic  to  study  suicide,  it 


Gainesville  residents 
made  1,400  calls 
a  day  to  the  police 
and  dialed  the 
county  crisis  center 
13,000  times  in  ten  days. 


had  grown  to  become  a  suicide-preven- 
tion response  team.  Law  enforcement 
loved  it,  the  county  adopted  it,  and 
eventually  Marshall  Knudson  became 
the  head  of  it — and  a  deputy  sheriff 
to  boot. 

Laura  Head  came  to  the  crisis  center 
as  a  staff  member  and  later,  as  Knud- 
son's  wife,  became  director  of  the  coun- 
ty's rape-  and  crime-victim  program.  "I 
wore  a  beeper  for  eight  years,"  she  told 
me.  "I  didn't  like  it.  Every  time  I  got 
beeped,  it  meant  that  someone  had  been 
hurt."  But  Laura  was  hooked  on  vic- 
tims' services;  last  year,  she  moved  to 
the  state  attorney's  office.  When  the 
murders   occurred,    she   was   about   to 
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leave  for  a  meeting  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Victim  Assistance.  With 
Marshall's  encouragement,  she  went. 
Two  days  later,  having  eaten  nothing 
and  slept  little,  she  was  back,  preparing 
for  the  arrival  of  the  state's  crisis-re- 
sponse team. 

This  team  offers  no  magical  solutions. 
It  comes  into  a  town  in  trouble,  spends 
forty-eight  hours  working  with  local  au- 
thorities and  community  groups,  and 
then  leaves.  The  idea  is  to  empower  the 
locals:  to  help  them  to  identify  predict- 
able stages  of  trauma  and,  by  anticipat- 
ing the  trouble  ahead,  to  deal  with  it. 
The  scenario  they  outline  is  not  ele- 
gant— or  reassuring.  The  first  stage, 
these  experts  say,  is  about  shock,  disbe- 
lief, and  denial.  The  second  stage  is  ac- 
tive: "fight  or  flight."  In  the  third  stage, 
there's  a  different  kind  of  denial,  a  "re- 
coil" marked  by  an  effort  to  return  to 
the  way  life  was  before  the  crisis. 

Gainesville's  crisis  was  unique  in  sev- 
eral ways.  For  one,  Laura  Knudson  had 
not  devoted  herself  to  those  in  distress  as 
a  way  of  distancing  herself  from  it.  "I 
faced  my  own  death  long  ago;  I've  al- 
ways thought  I  could  die,"  she  told  me. 
"The  first  night  I  was  back,  Marshall 
and  I  slept  holding  hands.  I  thought, 
They'll  find  us  this  way  in  the  morning. 
That  was  a  peaceful  thought."  Because 
Knudson  was  not  paralyzed  by  her  per- 
sonal danger — she  is  a  petite  brunette — 
she  was  able  to  function  at  her  usual 
high  level  of  organization  and  efficien- 
cy, faxing  newspaper  articles  and  other 
information  to  her  colleagues,  arranging 
for  everything  from  housing  to  dry 
cleaning  for  them,  and  setting  up  commu- 
nity meetings  that  began  an  hour  after  her 
arrival.  "I've  been  on  six  response 
teams,"  says  Robert  Denton,  executive 
director  of  the  Victim  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, whose  last  crisis  was  the  Kentucky 
school-bus  crash  that  killed  twenty-three 
children.  "This  was  the  first  time  I've 
moved  into  a  crisis  where  the  tools  were  in 
place.  Usually  it  falls  to  us  to  identify  the 
key  players  and  train  them." 

When  the  response  team  arrived, 
three  days  after  the  final  bodies  were 
found,  the  city  was  still  in  the  throes  of  a 
first-stage  crisis.  The  six  members  of  the 
response  team  were  quick  to  reach  out  to 
what  one  describes  as  forgotten  heroes: 
the  police  who  take  the  phone  calls  and 
dispatch  the  ambulances.  "Those  people 
took  ownership — those  were  their  offi- 
cers," recalls  Special  Agent  Terry 
Thomas.  "They  felt  responsible  lor 
sending  them  to  those  scenes.  I've  been 
an  officer  for  seventeen  years,  so  I  was 
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able  to  remind  them  that  police  never 
forget  they  don't  know  what's  waiting 
behind  a  door." 

Others  debriefed  the  families  of  vic- 
tims, university  and  community  counsel- 
ors, ministers,  and  school  administra- 
tors. "People  can  only  stay  in  crisis  so 
long,  then  they  try  to  regain  normalcy," 
Paul  Freeman,  chief  of  the  Florida  office 
of  Crime  Victims'  Rights,  told  them,  ex- 
plaining the  "recoil"  attempt  in  Stage 
Three.  "But  this  event  is  a  trigger  for 
other  events,  and  the  symptoms  show  up 
in  other  areas:  aggression,  eating  disor- 
ders, difficulty  getting  to  sleep.  And 
these  symptoms  persist.  We  used  to 
think  grief  faded  in  a  year.  Now  we 
think  it  can  last  from  three  to  five  years. 
Look  at  Bundy — that  was  thirteen  years 
ago,  but  when  he  was  executed,  it  all 
came  back  for  a  lot  of  people." 

In  Gainesville,  Laura  Knudson  sees 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  a  reaction. 
"Families  were  sleeping  in  one  room,  so 
you  can  expect  to  see  children  in  schools 
acting  out  in  play  groups,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Teachers  will  see  graphic 
drawings.  Children  will  do  things  to 
dolls.  In  the  community,  there  will  be 
trigger  events:  an  arrest,  a  trial,  an  anni- 
versary of  the  murders.  Ministers  saying 
'It's  God's  will,'  friends  and  family  tell- 
ing you,  'You  should  be  over  this' — be- 
cause it  comes  from  people  you  love  and 
trust,  secondary  trauma  can  be  as  dam- 
aging as  the  first  shock.  And,  of  course, 
I  worry  about  children  finding  guns,  and 
folks  hearing  things  in  the  night  and 
shooting  people  they  know." 

Laura  Knudson  is  not  the  only  one  to 
see  gloomy  times  ahead  in  Gainesville. 
"I'm  hearing  a  denial  of  reality  on  the 
part  of  men,"  says  Donna  Burnell,  pres- 
ident of  the  Florida  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women.  "It's 
like:  'It  was  O.K.  to  be  scared  at  first, 
but  this  is  getting  boring.'  "  Marshall 
Knudson,  whose  counselors  have  de- 
briefed a  thousand  people  by  now,  con- 
firms that  coUege  men  have  not  had  as 
deep  a  reaction  to  the  murders  as  college 
women  and  are  beginning  to  resent  the 
disruption  of  their  social  pursuits.  "By 
the  second  week,  you  could  see  anger 
and  frustration  begin  to  build,"  he  re- 
ports. "Highly  accomplished  women 
were  significantly  impacted;  they  felt  the 
loss  of  control.  But,  for  the  men,  there's 
the  feeling,  Somebody  screwed  my  life 
up.  Why  is  this  impacting  me?  That 
leads  to  scapegoating — the  press,  the 
police,  Humphrey,  Humphrey's  law- 
yer. People  will  be  walking  around 
with  tension.  And  that  will  fester  and 


build  to  domestic  violence  and  sexual 
assaults." 

There  was  a  glimmer  of  the  third-stage 
recoil  in  mid-September.  "Every- 
body's feeling  good  about  the  foot- 
ball team,"  the  president  of  the  student 
government  crowed.  "The  bars  are  full, 
and  that's  a  good  sign."  The  National 
Guard  came  in  that  week  to  help  local 
and  state  authorities  conduct  a  grid 
search  in  the  scrubland  near  Humphrey's 
apartment  and  the  murder  sites;  there 
were  dogs  and  mine  detectors  present, 
and  if  they  came  up  with  anything,  it 
would  mean  bad  news  for  Edward  Hum- 
phrey. 

Laura  Knudson  had  organized  a  Com- 
memorative Week  for  late  September.  It 
seemed  well  timed;  somebody  would  be 
formally  charged  by  then,  and  the  city 
would  want  to  begin  to  move  on.  In  that 
climate,  it  would  be  good  to  have  flags 
flying  at  half-mast,  for  white  ribbons  to 
be  displayed  on  car  antennas,  for  resi- 
dents to  sign  poster-size  thank-you  cards 
to  all  the  agencies  that  had  been  working 
nonstop  for  three  weeks.  And  then,  at 
the  end  of  that  week,  it  would  be  good 
for  the  1,500  police  and  support  people 
who  had  been  assessed  as  "high  risk"  to 
come  together  with  Laura  Knudson  and 
begin  their  debriefing. 

Gainesville  had  its  Commemorative 
Week.  And  counseling  has  started  for 
those  who  have  been  stretched  too  thin 
for  too  long.  But  there  will  be  no  rest  for 
those  weary  souls  and  no  relief  for  those 
they  are  sworn  to  protect  and  defend. 
For  the  forensic  lab  completed  its  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  blood  and  semen 
samples  that  week — and  those  results 
failed  to  link  Edward  Humphrey  to  the 
murders.  More  state  troopers  were  sent 
to  supplement  the  thirty  already  sta- 
tioned in  Gainesville.  As  for  Tinch,  he 
seems  all  but  forgotten. 

The  bars  were  still  full,  the  football 
team  was  still  winning,  but  what  one  re- 
sponse-team member  described  as  "the 
canopy  of  protection"  was  no  more. 
Very  quickly,  it  got  eerie  again — peo- 
ple started  wondering  aloud  whether 
Bundy's  spirit  could  have  been  passed 
to  another  man. 

That  fear,  response-team  member 
Robert  Denton  said,  was  good.  Not  de- 
sirable, not  what  you'd  want  for  your 
daughter  or  girlfriend  or  yourself — but 
necessary.  "These  days,  when  people 
feel  safest  is  when  they're  most  vulner- 
able," he  told  me.  "When  they  feel 
most  vulnerable,  that's  when  they're 
safest."  □ 
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Lady  Dale  Tryon,  the  madcap 

Aussie  fashion  designer 

who's  best  mates  with 

Prince  Charles,  is  taking  on 

the  U.S.  market 

BY  BEN  BRANTLEY 


t's  Sunday  morning  on  a  hilltop  in 
the  county  of  Wiltshire,  a  sedate 
outpost  of  horse-loving  gentry 
ninety  minutes  southwest  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  surrounding  softly 
sloped  countryside  exhales  bucolic 
calm.  A  rose-garlanded  white 
house  gleams  in  the  early  sun- 
light, inspiring  lyric  thoughts  of 
this  other  Eden. 

But  not  for  long.  A  door  opens, 
and  the  drowsy  world  wakes  with  a 
start.  Enter  Lady  Tryon — chatelaine  of 
Ogbury  House — in  a  jangle  of  distracted 
energy,  ready  for  services  at  the  parish 
church.  A  busty,  green-eyed  blonde  who 
at  forty-one  has  the  look  of  a  curiously 
maternal  party  girl,  she  mutters  a  half- 
anxious,  half-self-amused  lament  in  a 
voice  warmed  with  the  twang  of  her  na- 
tive Australia:  "The  pay-pie  in  the  val- 
ley will  think  Eve  really  gone  over  the 
top."  She's  wearing  a  snug,  short,  and 
distinctly  urban  navy  suit  and  a  huge 
saucer-shaped  hat  with  a  feather  in  poi- 
son green.  Her  stance,  as  she  suctions  a 
last  drag  from  a  Silk  Cut  cigarette,  is 
pigeon-toed,  and  she  crosses  her  eyes  in 
comic  despair. 

The  attire,  of  course,  is  over  the  top — 
way  over — by  country  churchgoing  stan- 
dards. But  Dale  Tryon  is  fulfilling  the 
double  duties  of  mistress  of  an  estate  and 
director  of  her  own,  London-based 
clothing  collection,  some  samples  of 
which  she's  modeling  today  for  a  Vanity 
Fair  photographer  waiting  in  the  parish 
graveyard  below.  When,  clutching  the 
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Lady  Tryon  wearing  one  of  her  own 

designs  to  church  at  the  medieval  St.  Andrew's, 

near  her  home  in  Wiltshire. 


hand  of  Victoria,  her  ten-year-old 
daughter,  she  enters  St.  Andrew's,  a 
small,  hoary  stone  structure  believed  to 
be  the  third-oldest  Norman  church  in 
England,  she's  all  affable  patrician  dig- 
nity, robustly  greeting  assorted  parish- 
ioners ("George,  you  scalawag")  and 
assuming  her  place  in  the  church's 
nave — beneath  the  plaques  commemo- 
rating her  husband's  baronial  anteced- 
ents— with  straight-backed  majesty. 

After  the  last  solemn  Anglican 
"amen,"  Lady  Tryon  poses  with  the 
vicar  in  the  churchyard,  and  seventy- 
nine-year-old  parish  member  George 
Hobbs  appraises  the  local  lady  of  the 
manor.  "When  she's  here,  she's  as 
friendly  and  interested  as  you  could 
imagine,"  he  says.  "But  we  don't  see  as 
much  of  her  as  we'd  like.  The  thing  about 
Lady  Tryon  is  she's  a  very  busy  person. " 
The  adjective  is  pronounced  with  a  certain 
amount  of  wonder. 

Along  with  fellow  Aussie  Lady  Wein- 
berg, who  designs  dresses  under  the 
name  Anouska  Hempel,  Dale  Tryon 
is  the  most  conspicuous  of  London's 
burgeoning  crop  of  working  aristos. 
She's  a  star  in  both  the  worshipful  ca- 
reer-woman magazines  (four  children,  a 
successful   business,   titled   husband. 


glamorous  social  life — how  does  she  do 
it?)  and  the  leering  British  tabloids  (be- 
cause of  her  long-standing  friendship 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  they  are 
fond  of  suggesting  hopefully,  is  surely 
more  than  a  friend).  Both  dithery  and 
exhaustingly  purposeful,  she  hops  be- 
tween the  airless  workrooms  of  the  rag 
trade  and  the  drafty  haunts  of  the  royals 
with  a  bouncy  tirelessness  that  justifies 
her  nickname,  Kanga — a  moniker  alleg- 
edly bestowed  upon  her  by  Prince 
Charles,  though  Lady  Tryon  herself  says 
she  can't  remember  where  it  came  from. 
Kanga  is  also  the  name  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Hong  Kong-made  dresses — in 
wrinkleproof,  pleated  polyester — she 
launched  six  years  ago.  Cut  in  one  size 
with  elasticized  waists,  in  eye-popping 
floral  prints,  they  are  dresses  whose  very 
mention  evokes  winces  from  Lady 
Tryon's  more  rarefied  designing  peers 
But — with  their  timeless  appeal  to  the 
feminine  English  instincts  foi  carefree 
practicality  and  for  "wanting  to  look 
like  a  herbaceous  border,"  as  one  1  .on 
don    fashion    journalist    puts   it      the) 

sprout  in  abundance  at  Ascot  every  yeai 

and  now  annually  bring  in  the  equivalent  "i 
of  more  than  $2  million  Foi  fall,  there  Z 
is  a  new  line,  called  Dale  h\on.  a  col-  g 
lection  of  conservative   tailored  clothes  Si 
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which  suggest  a  subdued  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  and— at  $900  to  $1 ,400  retail- 
are,  by  the  standards  of  carriage-trade 
ready-to-wear,  modestly  priced.  Target- 
ed at  the  cautious  customer  of  the  post- 
boom  nineties,  the  line  did  nearly  a 
half-million  dollars  the  first  season. 

But  Tryon  has  far  grander  ambitions. 
Though  she  is  currently  represented  in 
the  States  in  only  two  small  boutiques, 
in  Cleveland  and  New  Orleans,  Saks 
will  start  selling  her  suits  in  New  York 
next  month.  She  longs  to  conquer  the 
American  market — a  feat  no  English  de- 
signer has  ever  achieved  in  any  substan- 
tial way.  Mention  Ralph  Lauren's  vast 
empire  and  her  eyes  gleam.  A  very  large 
part  of  her  motive,  she  will  tell  you  un- 
flinchingly, is  money. 

The  fortunes  of  the  English  aristocra- 
cy have  dwindled  in  recent  decades,  and 
to  survive  in  noble  style  today  requires 
economic  ingenuity.  The  original  Tryon 
manor,  in  Wiltshire,  a  massive  brick 
structure  which  dates  back  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  is  now  a  girls'  school. 
(Ogbury  House,  where  the  family  lives, 
was  originally  a  fishing  cottage,  built 
onto  in  a  manner  that  resembles,  as  one 
British  magazine  noted,  the  Ewings' 
Southfork  in  Dallas.)  One  can  shoot 
game,  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  on 
the  Tryon  estate,  and  the  current  Lord 
Tryon,  an  investment  consultant,  was 
the  first  in  his  family  to  have  a  salaried 
job.  When  Dale  Tryon  joined  the  work 
force  in  1982,  importing  Diane  Freis 
dresses  (the  inspiration  for  her  own 
Kanga  line)  from  Hong  Kong,  it  was 
partly,  she  says,  to  pay  for  things  which 
she  thought  were  important,  but  which 
her  husband  found  more  incidental — ex- 
pensive dresses,  furniture,  skiing  vaca- 
tions, trips  to  Australia  with  the  chil- 
dren. "I  hate  saying,  'Please,  may  I?' 
y'know,  for  anything,"  she  says.  When 
she  takes  me  through  her  Cadogan 
Square  flat  in  London,  she  can  show  ex- 
actly where  she'll  put  the  real  French 
antiques  once  the  big  money  starts 
coming  in.  * 

Such  unembarrassed  financial  talk  is 
rare  in  aristocratic  England.  But  Dale 
Tryon,  like  the  American  "dollar  prin- 
cesses" who  married  titles  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  has  the  license  of 
being  foreign,  and  she  plays  it  to  bluntly 
entertaining  effect — sporting  headbands 
wired  into  standing  rabbit  ears,  punctu- 
ating her  conversation  with  chummy 
colloquialisms  ("C'mon,  mate"; 
"Good  on  you!"),  answering  the  inev- 
itable birth-sign  question  with  "Capri- 
corn, same  as  Jesus  Christ."  Even  her 
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name — as  in  "tryon  for  size" — seems 
outrageously  appropriate.  "The  word 
used  about  people  like  Dale  | among  the 
English  aristocracy]  is  'refreshing,'  a 
word  of  deep  approval,"  says  the  Lon- 
don writer  Meredith  Etherington-Smith. 
"There's  a  theory  that  they're  healthier 
than  our  girls,  that  they  thicken  the 
blood  a  bit." 

To  spend  any  time  with  Dale  Tryon  is 
to  witness  a  blithe,  ongoing  juggling  act. 
"You  wouldn't  believe  the  drama,"  she 
sighs  on  the  day  I  meet  her  at  her  high- 
rent  Beauchamp  Place  Kanga  shop, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  both  a  sale  and 
extensive  renovations.  She  proceeds  to 
move  frantically  among  several  breath- 
less phone  conversations,  orchestrating 
(a)  the  loan  of  a  horse  for  a  school  event 
for  her  elder  daughter,  Zoe  ("We've  all 
got  t'be  happy,  y'know — my  daughter, 
the  horse.  .  .");  (b)  her  social  schedule 
for  a  month's  stay  in  Australia  ("Don't. 
They're  so  boring;  I'll  see  them  on  my 
own,  not  inflict  them  on  you"),  to 
which  she's  taking  her  children  the  fol- 
lowing Friday;  (c)  her  wardrobe  for  the 
trip  (she  asks  a  personal  shopper  to  as- 
semble one,  "because  I  haven't  got  any 
summer  clothes");  and  (d)  negotiations 
for  buttons  for  her  fall  collection  ("We 
have  a  bit  of  a  heart-attack  situation 
here").  In  the  previous  two  months,  she 
has  overseen  a  raffle  and  polo  match, 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Windsor, 
for  her  pet  charity,  SANE  (Schizophre- 
nia— A  National  Emergency),  and  done 
promotional  appearances  throughout  En- 
gland and  in  Cleveland,  from  which  she 
organized  her  husband's  fiftieth-birthday 
party — an  outdoor  lunch  by  the  river 
Avon  which  climaxed  with  her  driving  a 
bulldozer,  filled  with  plastic  ducks,  into 
the  group.  It  was  her  way  of  announcing 
her  present  to  Lord  Tryon:  a  duck  pond. 
For  the  upcoming  weekend,  her  last  in 
England,  she  will  be  so  busy  that  she's 
had  to  decline  an  invitation  to  a  Wilt- 
shire dinner  for  Margaret  Thatcher, 
which  is  unfortunate,  since  "I'm  fasci- 
nated to  see  how  she  works." 

She  seems  to  subsist  principally  on 
squirts  of  breath  refresher.  At  lunch  at 
the  nearby  San  Lorenzo — the  Concorde- 
set  Italian  restaurant,  where  we've  gone 
with  her  friend  and  fashion-show  con- 
sultant, John  Gairdner,  and  her  black 
Labrador,  East — she  orders  a  single, 
small  slice  of  veal  and  two  Kir  Royales. 
The  conversation  bubbles  with  madcap 
Lady  Tryon  stories:  how  she  wheedled 
h.r  way  into  the  States  for  a  recent  store 
appearance  after  she'd  forgotten  her 
American  visa;  how  she  always  tries  to 
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There  it  was  in  all  its  brazen  glory.  Red 
paint  shouting  in  the  night,  grabbing  you  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck,  pulling  you  to  the 
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road  racing,  and  rock  and  roll.  Each  of  us         home  before  it  got  away.  The  Mazda  Miata. 

praying  that  our  dad  harbored  the  same 

secret  dreams,  and  would  bring  this  beauty  IT  JUST  rE E LS  RlG HT.® 


spend  most  of  any  long  flight  in  the 
cockpit  of  the  airplane  ("I  like  to  be  in 
control");  how  she  hitchhiked  in  eve- 
ning clothes  from  the  train  station  to  a 
gala  at  Salisbury  Cathedral  because  she 
couldn't  find  a  taxi.  When  Alan  Bond, 
the  Australian  mega-financier  currently 
in  economic  straits,  arrives,  she  immedi- 
ately zeroes  in.  "I'll  have  just  ten  sec- 
onds with  Mr.  Bond,"  she  says,  excus- 
ing herself  from  the  table.  When  she 
returns — fifteen  minutes  later — she  says 
she's  been  discussing  "property  values 
in  Australia." 

The  following  day,  Tryon  is  on  the 
hunt  for  buttons,  stalking  determinedly 
in  high  heels  through  the  cobbled,  gar- 
bage-strewn streets  of  an  East  End 
sweatshop  district.  Surveying  the  immi- 
grant laborers  in  one  workroom,  she 
sighs  and  says,  "Can  you  imagine  the 
life?  As  Daddy  would  say,  you've  got  to 
count  your  blessings."  With  an  assort- 
ment of  manufacturers,  she  shamelessly 
charms  and  cajoles  ("brilliant,  bril- 
liant... you  may  save  my  bacon  on 
this"),  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  actual- 
ly leaves  me  to  explain  the  button  situa- 
tion to  her  staff  while  she  dashes  for  the 
last  afternoon  train  to  Wiltshire.  She 
characteristically  leaves  her  money  and 
handbag,  a  Chanel  knockoff  from  "the 
back  streets  of  Hong  Kong,"  at  the 
shop,  and  an  assistant  has  to  follow  her 
to  the  station  in  a  taxi. 
"You  should've  seen  it 
when  she  was  leaving 
here"  Cynthia  Halle, 
owner  of  the  Chisholm 
Halle  boutique  in  Cleve- 
land, recalls  of  Tryon's 
recent  appearance  there. 
"She  was  lucky  she  had 
her  luggage.  I  think,  Oh 
my  God,  how  does  she 
get  from  A  to  B,  and  then,  my  Lord, 
she'll  pull  off  a  television  appearance 
absolutely  perfectly." 

Tryon  also  moves  in  higher  realms 
than  those  afforded  by  her  profession.  In 
her  London  flat,  a  tabletop  grouping  of 
framed  photographs  includes  one  of  her 
four  children  with  the  Queen  Mother  and 
a  large  portrait  signed  "Charles — Ice- 
land, 1976."  Her  engagement  calendar 
includes  such  entries  as  "Tea  with  the 
Queen"  and  "Queen  Mother's  birth- 
day party,"  she  was  spotted  with 
Queen  Elizabeth's  party  at  the  most  re- 
cent Ascot,  and  the  first  signature  in 
her  guest  book  at  Wiltshire  reads  sim- 
ply, "Margaret."  Her  elder  son, 
Charles,  fourteen,  is  a  page  to  the 
Queen,  as  his  father  was  before  him, 


and  is  a  godson  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  grittier  dailies  smelled  scandal  in 
Tryon's  connection  with  the  royals, 
archly  describing  her  as  Prince  Charles's 
"confidante"  and  "Number  1  Lady 
Friend"  and  speculating  gleefully  on 
tension  between  Dale  and  Diana,  claim- 
ing Tryon  was  banned  from  the  palace 
after  the  royal  wedding.  (When  the  Prin- 
cess wore  a  Kanga  dress  for  the  Live- 
Aid  concert  in  1985,  it  made  headlines; 
so  did  the  pair's  lunch  together,  at  San 
Lorenzo,  the  following  year.)  It  all 
reached  a  nadir  in  October  1987,  when 
— after  weeks  of  being  separated  from 
his  wife — Prince  Charles  was  spotted  in 
Scotland  at  the  Windsor  home  of  Bal- 


A  onetime  luncheon  chum  of  Lady 
Tryon's  believes  the  gregarious  Austra- 
lian helped  to  bring  the  Prince  out  so- 
cially before  his  marriage,  teaching  him 
"to  listen  to  other  people."  Mention  the 
subject  to  Tryon  herself  and  she  falls 
into  nervous  silence,  offering  only  that 
she's  "sick  of  the  inaccuracy"  and  its 
effect  on  her  family.  The  price  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Windsors  has  always  been 
rigorous  discretion,  and  Tryon  says,  "I 
just  never,  never  discuss  them.  It's  very 
important  that  people  have  their  own  pri- 
vate lives." 

She  points  out,  when  pressed,  that  she 
did  not — as  tabloid  legend  insists — meet 
Charles  when  she  was  a  girl  in  Australia, 


Lord  and  Lady  Tryon  with,  from  left, 
Victoria,  Edward,  and  Charles.  Below, 
Lady  Tryon  embraces  Prince  Charles 
at  a  Windsor  polo  match,  1987. 


The  grittier  dailies  archly  described 
her  as  Prince  Charles's  "confidante" 
and  "Number  1  Lady  Friend." 


moral  with  Lady  Tryon  (PICNIC  IN 
bushes  with  old  flame,  blared  the 
News  of  the  World).  Early  reports  ne- 
glected to  mention  that  Lord  Tryon  was 
present,  too,  and  his  subsequent  defense 
of  his  wife  also  made  the  front  pages 

(MY  WIFE'S  NOT  PRINCE  CHARLES  LOV- 
ER). Lady  Tryon,  who  notes  dryly  that 
the  tabloids  "conveniently  forget  I've 
got  a  husband  most  of  the  time,"  was 
stalked  by  die-hard  paparazzi;  one  even 
crouched  all  night  in  the  bushes  near  Og- 
bury  House  to  catch  her,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  feeding  the  chickens  at  six  A.M., 
which  resulted  in  a  grotesquely  unflatter- 
ing picture  that  graced  the  front  page  of 
The  Daily  Star,  with  the  headline  CAN 
YOU  REALLY  BELIEVE  THIS  IS  DIANA'S 
LOVE  RIVAL? 


at  the  time  he  was  in  school  at  Timber- 
top,  but,  rather,  "after  I  was  engaged." 
Asked  for  the  origin  of  a  statement  that 
appears  in  most  British  profiles  of  her — 
that  Charles  has  said  she's  the  woman 
who  best  understands  him — she  answers 
wearily,  "How  would  I  know?"  She 
adds,  after  a  pause,  "We  are  very  good 
friends."  She  cautiously  describes  the 
Prince  as  an  "incredibly  caring"  man. 
who's  "tried  so  hard... to  prepare  lor 
the  future.  He's  really  worked  at  stretch- 
ing himself  to  learn  and  be  more  in- 
formed, and  he  cares  very,  very  deeply 
about  people." 
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BOMBAY    SAPPHIRE. 

POUR    SOMETHING    PRICELESS 

FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS. 


With  what  pen  did  Sir  A 

"The  Case  Book  o: 


It  isn't  much  of  a  mystery. 

Sifting  through  the  evidence,  one  can  deduce 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  chose  an  original  Parker 
Duofold. 

Introduced  in  1921,  the  Parker  Duofold  ("Writ- 
ing the  PressurelessWay")  quickly  became  by  far  the 

most  popular  pen  of  its  time, 
that . 
Never  mind,"  said  Holmes,  laughing;  "it  is  my  business  to  know 
i  liings.  Perhaps  I  have  trained  myself  to  see  what  others  overlook.  If 
not.  why  should  you  come  to  consult  me?"         .«  (asi,  Qt  /,/,,„/(M  - 

So  impressed  was  the  author  of  Sherlock  Holmes] 
that  during  the  time  he  wrote  the  famous  detective's] 
last  adventures,  he  also  found  time  to  write  to  us. 

"I  have  at  last  met  my  affinity  in  pens,"  he  wrote! 
to  Lord  Molesworth,  a  member  of  the  Parker  Board 
of  Directors. 

"Your  No.  7  broad  (nib)  is  what  I  have 
needed  all  my  life"' (Exhibit  A). 
We  can  but  wonder  what  the  inquisitive  mindj 
of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  would  have  made  of  today's^ 
Duofold  pictured  below. 

He  would,  of  course,  recognize  many  of  the 
4k  hand-crafted  parts  found  in  the  original  design. 

Each  Parker  nib  is  still  cut  and  pressed  from  18 
^f    karat  gold  (Exhibit  \\)  and  split  from  tip  to  heart 
^  #by  hand,  using  a  blade  no  thicker  than  a  humai 
hair  (Exhibit  C). 

Under  a  magnifying  glass  one  could,  perhaps, 
even  detect  a  trace  of  walnut  shell.  Concluding  that 
we  continue  to  polish  OUT  fountain  pen  nibs  in  a  rotat- 
ing barrel  of  walnut  shells  for  56  hours  (Exhibit  D). 
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pur  Conan  Doyle  write 
Sherlock  Holmes"? 


Many  of  the  old  ways  are  still  the  best.  Modern 
science  has  discovered,  however,  that  tipping  our  nibs 
with  ruthenium,  a  metal  more  precious  than  gold, 
makes  them  four  times  harder  than  steel  (Exhibit  E). 

And  what  of  the  inner  workings?  State-of-the- 
art  technology  that  would  baffle  the  mind  of  Holmes 
himself.  Consider  the  ink  collector  alone.  Made  up  of 
hundreds  of  tiny  fins,  it  is  engineered  to  0.75  of  one 
thousandth  of  an  inch  to  ensure  the  ink  will  not  dry 
up,  blotch  or  scratch  under  any  normal  writing 
conditions. 

Pressureless  writing  indeed. 
To  provide  an  ample  and  convenient  supply 
of  ink,  todays  Duofold  is  also  designed  to  be  filled  by 
cartridge  or  bottle. 

In  selecting  a  fountain  pen  we  hope  you  will 
take  a  page  out  of  one  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyles 
books. 

In  the  mystery,  "A  Scandal  in  Bohemia," 
Sherlock  Holmes  asks  Dr.  Watson  how  many  times  he 
has  seen  the  steps  leading  to  their  apartment. 

"Frequently." 

"How  often?" 

"Well,  some  hundreds  of  times!' 

"Then  how  many  are  there?" 

"How  manv! I dont  know? 

"Quite  so!  You  have  not  observed.  And  yet 
you  have  seen." 


4>  PARKER 


There's  no  doubt  that  the  heightened 
profile  created  by  the  Windsor  connec- 
tion is  a  boon  to  business.  "There  is  that 
kind  of  Midas  touch  with  the  Windsors, 
particularly  if  there's  a  bit  of  scandal," 
says  fellow  British  designer  Bruce  Old- 
field.  "I  mean,  imagine  if  the  Duchess 
of  Windsor  had  brought  out  a  line  of 
clothes."  He  adds  hastily,  "I  don't 
mean  to  say  there's  a  parallel."  When 
London  tourist  buses  cruise  past  the 
Kanga  shop,  a  megaphoned  voice  an- 
nounces that  the  shop  belongs  to  Prince 
Charles's  close  friend.  And  when  Amer- 
ican retailer  Cynthia  Halle  was  trying  to 
sell  a  Tryon  fashion  show  for  a  Cleve- 
land benefit,  she  says,  she  initially  en- 
countered resistance  from  her  commit- 
tee, but  adds,  "The  minute  you  open  up 
that  royal-family  issue,  I  mean,  they're 
coming."  Tryon  herself  says  she  thinks 
the  attention  has  in  fact  hurt 
her  professionally,  though  an- 
other associate  says,  "She 
loves  it,  as  much  as  she  puts 
up  a  fuss." 

Whatever.   Tryon  knows 
that  if  she  does  indeed  enter 
the   American   market   on   a        ^^^_ 
large  scale  she'll  have  to  do 
lots   of  publicity.    And   that 
means,  as  Eleanor  Lambert,  the  doyenne 
of  American  P.R.,  who  met  with  Tryon 
in  London,  points  out,  "if  she  comes  in 
here  as  the  best  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  she's  prepared  to  risk  the 
frowns  of  the  palace,  she  could  get  a  lot 
of  attention." 

As  a  child  in  Melbourne,  Dale  Harper 
was  crippled  by  a  hip  displacement. 
She  spent  three  years  in  braces  and 
had  to  learn  to  crawl  again  at  the  age  of 
nine.  Her  father,  a  publishing  tycoon 
given  to  quoting  inspirational  passages 
from  Kipling,  was  unflaggingly  atten- 
tive. "I  just  adored  him  more  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world,"  she  says.  "I 
think  probably  if  I'd  lived  in  Australia 
I'd  never  have  married,  because  that's 
the  kind  of  relationship  we  had." 

As  a  young  woman,  she  worked  for 
Qantas  Airlines  and  as  a  fashion  editor 
for  Women's  Weekly,  peddling  trendy 
suede  boot  appliques  and  belts  made  of 
gun  cartridges  on  the  side.  She  describes 
herself  as  a  sheltered  but  fun-loving  girl, 
and  her  relationships  with  two  boy- 
friends (one  of  them,  she  says,  a  pop 
star)  aroused  the  worry  of  her  zealous- 
ly protective  mother,  Jean,  who  sent 
Dale,  at  twenty-one,  on  an  extended 
trip  to  Europe. 

Shortly  after  she  arrived  in  England, 
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she  was  introduced  to  the  man  she  was 
to  marry,  at  a  twenty-second-birthday 
party  given  by  English  friends  she'd  met 
in  Australia.  "I  thought  he  was  fright- 
fully grown-up  and  quite  pompous  and 
absolutely  no  way,"  she  says  of  her  first 
impressions  of  Anthony  Tryon,  nine 
years  her  senior.  "But  when  I  got  to 
know  him,  he  made  me  laugh;  he's  just 
so  completely  different  from  anyone 
I've  ever  met."  Over  lunch  on  the  day 
she  was  to  return  to  Australia,  he  told 
her,  "I  want  you  to  stick  around."  They 
were  married — in  a  ceremony  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  Saint  James's  Palace, 
attended  by  Princess  Margaret  and 
Prince  Michael  of  Kent — a  year  later. 

Lord  Tryon — called  "Ant"  by  his 
wife  and  "Lord  Urn"  by  Parliament 
watchers,  because  of  his  tendency  to  be- 
gin sentences  with  "urn"  in  speeches  in 


"If  she  comes  here  prepared  to 
risk  the  frowns  of  the  palace, 
she  could  get  a  lot  of  attention." 


the  House  of  Lords — is  the  image  of  the 
wellborn  British  banker,  a  portly,  be- 
spectacled man  in  pinstripes  with  an  af- 
fably dry,  self-effacing  air  who  told  me 
sympathetically,  when  I  was  trying  to 
interview  his  wife,  "It  is  rather  hard  to 
pin  her  down."  When  I  was  at  Wilt- 
shire, Lady  Tryon  seemed  to  treat  her 
husband  much  as  she  treats  her  children, 
with  the  brisk  but  affectionate  authority 
of  a  domestic  drill  sergeant. 

"People  look  at  us  and  think,  How 
can  they  be  together?"  says  Lady  Tryon 
of  her  marriage.  "I  think  that's  the  thing 
that's  so  right  about  us,  that  we  are  so 
different.  Obviously  we  spend  a  lot  of 
time  apart;  he  stays  in  the  country  a  lot, 
and  I'm  in  London  and  traveling.  But 
we're  always  really  pleased  to  see  each 
other. ' ' 

The  Tryons  have  four  children — Zoe, 
now  sixteen;  Charles,  fourteen;  and  the 
twins,  Victoria  and  Edward,  ten — who 
remain,  insists  Dale,  the  first,  unshak- 
able priority  in  her  life.  Originally,  the 
Tryons  divided  their  time  between  Lon- 
don and  Wiltshire.  But  after  Anthony's 
father  died,  in  1976,  death  taxes  were 
heavy,  and  they  decided  to  live  in  the 
country  full-time.  Lady  Tryon  soon  real- 
ized that  the  uneventful  life  of  a  Wilt- 
shire wife  was  not  for  her.  She'd  found, 
shortly   after  her   last   pregnancy,    that 


elastic-waisted  dresses  were  ideal  for  a 
woman  who'd  temporarily  lost  her  fig- 
ure, and  she  flew  to  Hong  Kong  to  meet 
with,  among  other  people,  American  ex- 
patriate Diane  Freis,  who  specialized  in 
such  clothing.  With  her  own  money, 
1,600  Australian  dollars,  she  brought  a 
sample  of  Freis  dresses  to  London,  mar- 
keting and  even  modeling  them  herself. 
The  association  with  Freis,  which  lasted 
two  years,  ended,  says  Tryon,  when 
Freis  complained  that  Tryon  was  receiv- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  the  British  public- 
ity. By  that  time,  she  adds,  she  felt  she 
could  do  better  herself. 

Dale  Tryon  is  blunt  about  her  status  as 
a  designer.  Fashion  "prima  donnas" — 
the  men  "who  design  for  six-foot-tall 
people  on  the  catwalk" — with  oversize 
egos  annoy  her.  She  doesn't  cut 
clothes  herself,  but  she  says  she  knows 
exactly  how  to  convey  what  she  wants 
to  her  design  team.  In  the  past  year  she 
has  streamlined  and  restaffed  her  busi- 
ness. Her  companies,  according  to  her 
new  business  manager,  Brian  Robin- 
son, now  show  a  clear  net  profit  (of 
roughly  5  percent).  In  addition  to  her 
launch  in  New  York,  an  inaugural  deal 
has  been  struck  with  the  mighty  Mitsu- 
koshi  stores  in  Japan.  Lady  Tryon 
clearly  believes  she's  ready  for  serious 
expansion. 

The  industry  veterans  I  talked  to  were 
skeptical  about  how  far  an  independent 
British  company  can  stretch  with  two 
small,  tightly  focused  collections  of 
print  dresses  and  ladylike  suits.  For  Dale 
Tryon  to  make  the  leap  she  longs  for, 
they  believe,  she'll  have  to  diversify 
radically.  But  if  the  success  she  hopes 
for  arrives,  Dale  Tryon's  frenzied  life 
will  accelerate  even  more.  She  is  al- 
ready, she  admits,  an  anomaly  in  slow, 
tradition-bound  Wiltshire.  "A  lot  of  the 
people  that  live  down  there  couldn't  be 
more  wonderful,  but  I  don't  think  they 
quite  understand  what  I  do."  She  adds 
that  "to  create  a  label  one's  got  to  have 
pub-//c-i-ty,  which,  again,  has  been  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  a  lot  of  my 
friends  to  understand." 

But  Tryon  sees  little  conflict  between 
the  worlds  of  lady  of  the  manor  and  as- 
piring tycoon.  They  can  even,  she 
things,  enhance  each  other.  The  last 
time  I  saw  Lady  Tryon,  it  was  early  eve- 
ning in  Wiltshire,  and  she  wns  standing 
beside  her  hilltop  home.  "Who 
knows?"  she  said,  her  eyes  roving 
dreamily  over  the  sunset  Hushed  family 
acreage.  "Maybe  someday  one  might 
see  all  this  restored,  thanks  to  the  Amei 
ican  market."  D 
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In  1962,  Mr.  Lee  Evans  made  it  clear  that  he  wore  the  pants 

in  the  family.  But  once  a  week,  he  didn  't  mind  giving  them  to  his  wife. 
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Letter  Irum  I  iiiiilim 


n  the  spring  of  1983,  Si- 
mon Watney  was  in  New 
York  City,  in  a  friend's  apart- 
ment, reading  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Native,  when  he 
came  across  an  article  by 
Larry  Kramer.  It  began,  "If 
this  article  doesn't  scare  the 
shit  out  of  you,  we're  in  real 
trouble.  If  this  article  doesn't 
rouse  you  to  anger,  fury, 
rage,  and  action,  gay  men 
may  have  no  future  on  this 
earth.  Our  continued  exis- 
tence depends  on  just  how  an- 
gry you  can  get." 

The  article  went  on  to  de- 
scribe a  cluster  of  opportunis- 
tic diseases  that  so  far  had 
afflicted  1,112  people,  mainly 
gay  men  and  IV-drug  users. 
The  underlying  infection  was 
transmittable,  though  exactly 
how  one  caught  it  was  a  mys- 
tery, and  there  was  no  cure.  If 
such  a  calamity  had  been  oc- 
curring among  heterosexual 
white  men,  Kramer  main- 
tained, the  whole  world  would  have 
known  about  it — he  cited  the  response  to 
the  poisoned  Tylenol  capsules,  a  much 
smaller  disaster  in  terms  of  numbers 
dead,  which  had  generated  an  enormous 
amount  of  publicity  and  immediate  ac- 
tion. But  the  authorities  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Washington  were  doing  al- 
most nothing  about  the  calamity.  Kra- 
mer concluded  that  the  government  did 
not  care  if  gay  people  died,  and  declared 
that  gay  people  who  remained  uninvolved 
in  the  struggle  were  co-conspirators. 
"Every  gay  man  who  is  unable  to  come 
forward  now  and  fight  to  save  his  own  life 
is  truly  helping  to  kill  the  rest  of  us." 

"I  thought,  This  is  typical  New 
York,"  Simon  Watney  says  today. 
"Who  is  this  Larry  Kramer?  He's  crazy. 
It's  all  exaggeration,  blah  blah  blah." 
However,  by  summer  two  people  he 
knew  in  New  York  were  sick. 
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Watney  at  home  in  London, 
where  his  crusade  is  to 
"contest  the  public  imagery 
of  this  epidemic." 


Simon  Watney,  an  English 

semiotician,  deconstructs 

cultural  prejudices  about  aids— 

and  people  are  listening 

THE  AIDS  PHILOSOPHER 

BY  JOHN  SEABROOK 


Watney  was  at  that  time  an  academic 
and  an  art  historian  who  lectured  on  the 
history  of  photography  at  the  Polytech- 
nic of  Central  London,  and  published  es- 
says in  such  journals  as  October  and 
Screen,  where  he  was  on  the  editorial 
board.  He  was,  he  says,  "a  middling 
fish  in  a  smallish  pond"  of  critics,  writ- 
ers, painters,  and  philosophers  who 
were  loosely  associated  with  the  art 
world.  He  practiced  a  combination  of 
Marxist  and  psychoanalytic  semiotics, 
the  study  of  signs  and  symbols  that  was 
made  popular  by  the  French. 

To  his  mind,  the  stories  about  AIDS 
that  began  to  come  out  in  the  newspa- 
pers did  not  make  good  sense.  They  had 
little  to  do  with  prevention  and  treat- 
ment, or  with  education.  Instead,  most 
of  the  commentary  was  devoted  to  de- 
bating the  meaning  of  AIDS.  Where  had 
AIDS  come  from?  Why  was  it  here  now? 


Who  was  to  blame  for  aids? 
The  popular  solution,  Watney 
noticed,  was  to  blame  the 
people  who  were  sick,  to  sug- 
gest they  were  sick  because 
their  behavior  was  in  one  way 
or  another  immoral.  Some 
conservatives,  like  Jerry  Fal- 
well,  said  this  explicitly: 
"AIDS  is  God's  judgment  of  a 
society  that  does  not  live  by 
His  rules."  What  was  more 
disturbing  to  Watney  was  the 
extent  to  which  the  liberal 
press  embraced  that  con- 
cept— guilt  and  retribution — 
albeit  in  subtler,  more  secular 
terms,  aids  was  the  result  of 
unnatural  sex.  Or  it  was  the 
result  of  too  much  sex.  It  was 
a  gay  disease  that  junkies  and 
prostitutes  and  bisexuals 
spread  into  "the  general  pop- 
ulation." The  simple  fact  that 
aids  was  a  public-health  cri- 
sis, a  matter  of  prevention  and 
treatment,  not  a  matter  of 
blame,  was  for  the  most  part 
ignored.  To  Watney,  "it  was  like  living 
in  two  worlds.  The  reality  of  aids,  as  I 
understood  it — the  death  of  friends,  the 
fear  of  infection,  the  lack  of  adequate 
health  care — was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  the  representations  of  aids  that  1 
saw  in  the  media. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  one  area  in 
which  I  could  be  effective  would  be  to  try 
and  contest  the  public  imagery  of  this 
epidemic,  in  which  basic  issues  of  social 
policy  were  being  decided  and  deter- 
mined. I  wanted  to  think  out  loud  about 
images  of  sexuality  and  questions  of  ulcn 
tity  and  desire — because  Cabinet  minis- 
ters are  as  vulnerable  to  what  they  see  on 
television  as  anyone  else,  whatever  the 
advice  of  their  civil  servants  may  be. 
And,  of  course,  what  they  read  in  the 
newspapers  is  a  central  resource  foi  Ml) 
politician.  And  scientists,  loo.  Bit  to  a 
large  extent  determined  in  then  priorities 
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by  the  image  they  have  of  whom  they're 
working  for.  If  you're  doing  biomedical 
research  for  people  you  hold  tacitly  in 
contempt,  then  your  research  is  going  to 
be  inhibited.  Finally,  I  wanted  to  reach 
people's  homes  and  pubs  and  friendship 
circles  and  gossip — the  level  of  rumor  is 
the  most  important  one  of  all." 

So  Watney  began  writing  about  aids. 
His  technique  is  much  the  same  as  the 
one  he  applied  to  photography:  to  decon- 
struct images,  and  to  show  the  cultural 
assumptions  that  determine  them.  His 
book  Policing  Desire,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1987,  is  the  first  full-length 
contribution  to  what  has  become  a  small 
literature — the  semiotics  of  AIDS — and  it 
is  a  model  for  other  critics  and  artists 
who,  like  Watney,  found  the  formalism 
and  commercialism  of  the  art  world  less 
than  exhilarating,  compared  with  the 
crucial  questions  of  AIDS.  To  Ameri- 
cans, Watney  represents  a  different  kind 
of  activism,  an  approach  based  not  on 
anger  but,  rather,  on  reason.  Douglas 
Crimp,  who  until  recently  edited  Octo- 
ber, called  it  "a  critical,  theoretical,  ac- 
tivist alternative  to  the  personal,  elegiac 
expressions  that  appeared  to  dominate 
the  art-world  response  to  aids." 

Watney  says,  "I'm  not  Larry  Kramer. 
I  admire  him  enormously,  and  in  the 
world  of  American  politics  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  speaks  like  an  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet.  But  for  me  the  task  is  to 
educate.  That  involves  re-education.  It 
means  patiently,  endlessly  coming  back 
to  the  same  issues,  to  the  same  agenda, 
to  try  and  get  people  to  understand  how 
and  why  they  may  be  at  risk. 

"The  whole  AIDS  arena  is  a  three-ring 
circus.  There's  the  ring  of  prevention — 
safer  sex,  safer  needles.  There's  the  ring 
of  treatment  issues — pharmaceutical  is- 
sues, drugs.  And  there's  the  cultural 
ring — the  issue  of  the  meaning  of  this 
epidemic,  in  terms  of  images,  through 
print  media  and  television  and  fiction  and 
films.  I  try  hard  to  make  people  as  untrust- 
ing  of  the  information  they  are  receiving 
about  aids  as  they  can  possibly  be." 

Simon  Watney  is  forty-one  years  old. 
He  lives  in  the  Camden  Town  sec- 
tion of  London,  in  a  small  basement 
flat  that  he  shares  with  his  boyfriend, 
who  is  an  American.  There  was  a  flood 
recently,  and  the  front  part  of  the  apart- 
ment was  destroyed;  there  are  boards 
and  slabs  of  Sheetrock  piled  around  the 
place,  and  sheets  of  plastic  covering  the 
furniture.  "Builders.  Have  you  ever  had 
to  live  with  builders?  It's  a  nightmare." 
Nightmare.  He  has  the  English  way  of 


using  overemphasized  hyperbole.  He  is 
an  odd  mix  of  tweedy  and  hip.  He  can 
sound  professorial — "Here  again  we 
see..."  and  "I  am  not  suggesting 
that.  .  . "  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  say 
something  like  "It's  not  the  amount  of 
fucking  and  sucking  that  puts  you  at 
risk;  rather  it's  the  amount  of  risk  you 
take  in  fucking  and  sucking  that  mat- 
ters." He  has  dark  curly  hair  that  is  cut 
very  short  in  the  back  and  shaved  above 
the  ears,  a  high  forehead,  and  a  long, 
thin  face.  He  looks  the  way  intellectuals 
looked  in  the  thirties,  something  like 
George  Orwell,  had  Orwell  worn  ear- 
rings. The  striking  thing  about  Watney's 
appearance  is  the  serenity  in  his  face.  His 
greatest  gift  as  a  writer,  his  clarity,  is 
apparent  in  his  face,  which  looks  much 
younger  than  forty-one. 


"I  try  hard  to  make  people 
as  untrusting  of  the  information 
they  are  receiving  about  aids 
as  they  can  possibly  be." 


It  was  unusually  hot  weather  for  Lon- 
don. We  sat  in  the  kitchen  alcove,  and 
then  later  moved  into  the  garden,  in 
back.  Watney  was  wearing  black  shorts 
that  came  down  to  the  knee,  and  a  tank- 
top  T-shirt.  Around  his  neck  was  a  whis- 
tle on  a  silver  chain,  and  he  had  on 
round  yellow-tortoiseshell  glasses.  He 
talked  in  long  stretches,  in  complete  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs.  He  has  a  lively 
musical  voice  that  slides  easily  into 
moods  and  inflections  and  rhetorical 
flourishes.  He  knows  how  to  give  a  lec- 
ture. Discussing  AIDS  with  him,  one  is 
aware  that  he  has  talked  about  these  issues 
hundreds  of  times  over  the  last  four  years. 
at  lectures,  conferences,  and  on  British 
television.  Generally,  talking  has  been 
easier  for  him  than  publishing.  "I  can  get 
on  the  BBC  quite  easily.  Unlike  in  Ameri- 
ca, where  to  get  on  Nightline  I'd  have  to 
be  Henry  Kissinger.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  print  media  here  are  effectively  closed 
to  me.  I've  written  more  about  AIDS  than 
anyone  else  in  Britain  and  yet  I  think  I've 
only  had  two  tiny  articles  in  five  years. 
It's  just  shut.  Closed." 

Watney  resigned  from  his  academic 
job  in  1986.  Since  then,  "times  have 
been  very  lean.  I  live  by  going  to  Ameri- 
ca to  give  lectures,  by  my  wits,  my  writ- 
ing, a  small  amount  of  savings,  and  by 


selling  a  few  pictures  I  bought  over  the 
years.  I've  applied  for  government 
grants  and  research  grants,  all  of  which 
were  turned  down.  I'm  seen  as  not  suffi- 
ciently objective.  I'm  disqualified  from 
programs  dealing  with  issues  of  homo- 
sexuality because  I'm  gay.  That's  how  it 
goes.  I'm  now  paid  by  a  charitable  trust 
which  I  can't  name,  because  they 
wouldn't  want  to  be  seen  in  public  fund- 
ing aids  studies.  I  haven't  exactly  been 
flush  for  a  long  time.  I'm  not  saying  this 
as  a  sob  story — I'm  far  from  uncom- 
mon— but  it  seems  to  be  fairly  typical  of 
a  lot  of  people  who  do  AIDS  work  that 
they  have  to  give  up  any  prospect  of 
making  money  at  all.  But  it  keeps  me 
out  there  in  community  issues,  so  maybe 
I've  been  more  effective  because  of  the 
exclusions." 

Watney's  weeks  are 
filled  with  the  miscellany  of 
activism.  He  writes  a 
monthly  column  about  AIDS 
for  Gay  Times,  a  magazine 
in  England.  He  is  a  go-be- 
tween for  the  gay  communi- 
ty and  the  government. 
"I'm  the  sort  of  person  who 
has  to  give  a  briefing  to  the 
Labour  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who's  going  to  speak 
in  the  Commons  on  aids.  I  have  to  sweet- 
talk  the  minister  when  she's  to  give  her 
colleagues  figures  on  aids.  That  sort  of 
thing."  He  delivers  about  twenty  lectures 
a  year,  mostly  at  universities  in  America. 
He  travels  a  lot  in  Europe,  speaking  to 
community  groups  about  aids,  and  he 
plans  to  make  his  experiences  into  a  series 
of  books:  Practices  of  Freedom:  Selected 
Writings  on  AIDS,  1 985- J  990,  which 
will  be  published  next  spring  by  Rivers 
Oran  Press;  Queer  Nation,  which  dis- 
cusses "the  hypocrisy  of  British  atti- 
tudes toward  sex  in  light  of  the  current 
epidemic,"  and  is  being  considered  by 
Penguin;  and  AIDS  Britannia,  which 
would  be  a  social  history  of  the  epidem- 
ic, told  from  many  different  perspec- 
tives. "The  more  I  think  about  aids,  the 
more  I  sec  it  as  a  construct  of  different 
people's  feelings  about  AIDS.  It  is  not 
about  transmission  routes,  T  cells,  the 
life  cycle  of  viruses.  It  is  about  people's 
fears— of  God,  of  homosexuals,  of 
women,  of  sex,  of  drugs,  of  poverty,  of 
blacks  and  Hispanics." 

The  bulk  of  Watney's  time  goes  to 
updating  the  National  AIDS  Manual,  a 
two-volume,  one-thousand  page  refer* 
ence  guide  to  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  epidemic  Watney  assembled  it  with 
a  man  named  Peter  Scotl.  Il  is  an  astOfl 
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ishing  amount  of  work  for  only  two  peo- 
ple, a  kind  of  monument  to  Watney's 
first  principle  as  an  activist,  that  educa- 
tion is  the  best  way  to  fight  aids.  One 
volume  contains  detailed  information  on 
international  travel,  employment  issues, 
testing,  health  care,  and  insurance.  It 
lists  which  new  drugs  are  being  tested  in 
which  countries,  what  they  do,  and  how 
one  is  admitted  to  the  trials.  There  is  an 
encyclopedic  guide  to  sexual  behavior, 
describing  in  plain  language  precisely 
what  degree  of  risk  is  involved  in  each 
sex  act,  and  the  best  way  to  minimize 
the  risk.  The  second  volume  gives  the 
name  and  telephone  number  of  every 
HIV/ aids  worker  in  the  U.K.,  from 
health  education  to  elementary  medicine 
to  special  liaisons  for  different  ethnic 
communities.  Originally,  Watney  had 
received  an  £8,000  grant  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  collect  all  this  information, 
but  the  grant  was  removed  when  the 
minister  of  health  saw  the  frank  lan- 
guage used  in  safer-sex  passages  and 
judged  them  to  be  pornographic. 

The  question  that  straight  people  in- 
variably ask  about  Simon  Watney, 
upon  hearing  he  is  an  AIDS  activist,  is 
"Has  he  got  it?"  Maybe  this  is  senti- 
mental— the  feeling  that  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  may  soon  die  has  more  import 
than  that  of  a  man  in  good  health.  Or 
maybe  it  would  be  easier  to  dismiss  him 
if  one  knew  he  were  sick — extremity  has 
made  him  a  special  case.  Having  been 
tested  a  few  years  ago,  Watney  assumes 
he  is  HIV-negative,  but  he  is  disinclined 
to  talk  about  his  status.  Even  within  the 
culture  of  aids,  there  is  a  hierarchy 
based  on  whether  one  is  HIV-positive  or 
-negative,  and  Watney  would  like  to 
stay  out  of  that.  He  has  reservations 
about  testing.  "Generally  I  think  testing 
is  a  good  idea,  because  if  you  are  HIV- 
positive,  you  should  be  getting  treat- 
ment. But  the  psychological  toll  of  liv- 
ing with  an  HIV  diagnosis  is  so 
appalling,  and  we  have  few  community 
resources  to  deal  with  that. 

"One  problem  is  that  our  society  still 
does  not  distinguish  clearly  between 
HIV  and  AIDS.  HIV  is  a  transmittable 
virus  which  takes  up  to  ten  years  to 
reach  people,  and  AIDS  is  a  huge  spec- 
trum of  different  conditions"  in  the  late 
stages  of  that  infection.  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  'an  AIDS  virus,'  and  yet  all 
sorts  of  journalists  who  otherwise  pride 
themselves  on  accuracy  continue  to 
make  that  mistake.  One  of  the  strangest 
things  to  me,  or  to  any  rationalist,  I  sup- 
pose, is  how  this  simple  piece  of  ele- 


mentary information  is  not  understood. 
What  are  the  resistances  to  that  informa- 
tion? is  one  of  the  questions  I  address  in 
my  work.  This  isn't  playing  with  words, 
merely.  It  is  essential  that  governments 
understand  this,  to  make  rational  and  hu- 
mane policies  for  the  epidemic.  Conflat- 
ing HIV  with  AIDS  reinforces  the  idea 
that  anyone  who  has  tested  positive  is 
going  to  die.  We  don't  know  that.  Some 
people  have  lived  with  HIV  for  ten  years 
and  are  still  perfectly  healthy.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  the  life  expectancy  of 
people  with  HIV  improves  enormously 
with  treatment.  But  if  one  is  seen  as  be- 
ing on  a  conveyor  belt  to  death,  it  is  a 
rationale  for  countries  like  the  U.S.  to 
deny  treatment.  It's  a  wonderfully  com- 
fy conveyor  belt — everyone  is  willing  to 
shower  you  with  painkillers,  to  share 


"The  family  is  the  sacred  object 
in  so  much  political  discourse. 
What  is  this  extraordinary  thing, 
ihe  real  family'?" 


glasses  of  water  and  use  the  same  door- 
knob to  show  how  AiDS-phobia-free  they 
are,  and  you'll  have  a  great  number  of 
priests  and  therapists  fluttering  around 
your  bed  helping  you  to  have  a  good 
death.  I  don't  think  there's  such  a  thing 
as  a  good  death.  Death  is  fucking  awful, 
and  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs." 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of 
AIDS  deaths  is  approaching  90,000.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  almost 
one-quarter  the  population  of  the  U.S., 
nearly  two  thousand  people  have  died. 
AIDS  therefore  means  different  things  in 
the  different  countries.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  most  of  Europe,  it  is 
an  HIV  epidemic,  and  the  primary  issues 
are  prevention  and  education.  In  the 
U.S.  it  is  an  epidemic  of  acute  sickness 
and  death,  and  the  most  important  issues 
are  treatment  and  health  care. 

Therefore  the  strategies  of  activists 
are  different.  The  dominant  tone  of 
American  writing  about  AIDS — angry  or 
elegiac  accounts  of  suffering — does  not 
work  very  well  in  Europe,  because  it  de- 
pends so  much  on  personal  experience. 
"It  is  statistically  most  unlikely  that 
anyone  in  a  European  city  will  know 
anyone  with  AIDS.  So  the  personal  ap- 
proach won't  really  wash."  Nor  is  the 
most  popular  political   strategy  in  the 


U.S.,  the  strategy  favored  by  ACT  UP, 
particularly  effective  in  Europe.  ACT  UP 
employs  direct  action  against  the  gov- 
ernment, specifically  the  Public  Health 
Service.  By  publicizing  the  bureaucracy 
that  has  accumulated  around  public- 
health  officials,  act  up  has  forced  the 
government  to  make  more  drugs  avail- 
able, and  to  allocate  more  money  for  re- 
search. The  advantage  of  this  strategy  is 
the  immediate  gains  it  can  achieve  for 
people  with  AIDS  in  terms  of  treatment 
and  care,  and  Watney  is  full  of  admira- 
tion for  what  ACT  UP  has  achieved.  "I 
think  ACT  UP  is  the  most  remarkable 
form  of  politics.  It  involves  a  complete 
and  very  accurate  and  acute,  constantly 
changing  reading  of  all  the  American 
medical  institutions  and  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry,  and  making  that  as  acces- 
sible to  as  many  people  as 
possible  in  elementary 
bread-and-butter  language. 
What  they've  done  is  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. Americans  have  to  get 
wise  to  the  fact  that  even 
drugs  that  were  developed  in 
American  laboratories  are 
going  to  be  tried  out  first  in 
Europe.  It's  a  pretty  massive 
indictment  of  the  U.S.  regu- 
latory agencies  that  scientists  in  the  U.S. 
feel  they  can  get  quicker  trials  outside  of 
the  U.S.  They  will  doubtless  blame  this 
on  people  with  aids.  It's  very  convenient 
to  blame  the  sick  or  some  demonized 
group  for  the  failure  of  your  policies." 

The  disadvantage  of  ACT  UP's  tactics 
is  that  they  further  politicize  the  aids 
epidemic.  Pictures  of  ACT  up  demonstra- 
tors being  dragged  screaming  from  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York,  while 
they  do  make  the  news,  do  not  encour- 
age much  in  the  way  of  understanding 
from  most  of  the  people  who  see  them. 
Watney  therefore  works  in  a  different 
fashion.  It  would  be  naive  to  think  he  is 
less  political  than  his  American  counter- 
parts. He  is  just  as  capable  of  lobbing  a 
provocative  proposition  into  an  argu- 
ment as,  say,  Larry  Kramer;  the  differ- 
ence is  he  does  not  express  that  opinion 
in  an  outraged  tone.  He  has  tried  to  stay 
away  from  what  he  calls  "the  ad  homi- 
nem1''  level  of  AIDS  politics.  Watney  be- 
longs to,  and  clings  to,  the  higher  plane 
of  education  and  ideas.  "For  me,  HIV 
and  aids  are  moral  issues;  they  should 
be  outside  the  political  arena.  They're 
not,  which  means  one  has  to  contest 
them  there."  His  strategy  is  to  analyze 
the  politics  present  in  the  government 
rhetoric  about  aids,  to  show  the  ways  in 
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which  AIDS  has  been  used  to  further  the 
aims  of  politicians. 

"Thatcher  has  by  and  large  won  on 
the  ideological  ticket — the  picture  of 
what  it  means  to  be  British.  And  in  En- 
gland under  Thatcher,  as  in  America  un- 
der Reagan,  the  family  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  political  rhetoric.  The 
family  is  the  sacred  object  in  so  much 
political  discourse  in  the  1980s,  both 
from  Reagan  and  Thatcher.  What  is  this 
extraordinary  thing,  'the  real  family'? 
Well,  it  is  easier  for  the  government  to 
say  what  it  is  not.  National  identity  re- 
quires exclusion.  It  requires  enemies 
within  or  without.  It  is  defined  positive- 
ly. This  is  British,'  but  also  negatively, 
'This  is  not  French.'  And  one  of  the  in- 
ternal negative  values  which  define  Brit- 
ish identity  is  organized  around  homo- 
sexuality. In  this  country  the  tendency 
has  long  been  to  dump  on  lesbians  and 
gays  as  the  kind  of  evil  perverts,  promis- 
cuous scum,  which  preserves  intact  a 
standard  of  pure,  heroic,  virtuous  het- 
erosexuality.  To  that  end  we  have  the 
mythology  of  the  royal  family — as  if 
none  of  them  had  ever  been  lesbian  or 
gay.  It  is  a  very  powerful  mythology;  it 
taps  into  some  immensely  attractive 
things — tradition,  fidelity,  family  val- 
ues, etc.  Who  wants  someone  to  be  un- 
faithful to  them?  Everyone  wants  to  be 
happy.  Nobody  wants  to  be  as  miserable 
as  one  is  when  a  very  meaningful  rela- 
tionship packs  up.  So  people  take  refuge 
in  this  safe,  pure  national  identity. 

"In  Britain  we  have  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion called  Section  28,  which  makes  a 
civil  offense  of  anything  that  a  local 
government  authority  does  that  promotes 
gay  and  lesbian  relationships  as  pretend- 
ed families.  In  other  words  in  Britain 
there  is  now  a  legal  distinction  between 
a  real  and  a  pretended  family.  This  is 
absurd.  The  latest  statistics  show  that  25 
percent  of  the  children  born  in  Britain 
are  born  out  of  wedlock — that  delightful 
expression.  Real  families  include  lesbian 
daughters  and  gay  sons,  or  parents  who 
are  gay.  One  of  the  more  fatuous  and 
cruel  denials  that  is  being  practiced  dur- 
ing this  epidemic  is  the  complete  inabil- 
ity to  recognize  that  simple  fact — that 
everyone  with  AIDS  comes  from  a  family 
of  some  kind  or  another. 

"Morally  this  diminishes  us  as  a  spe- 
cies because  we  simply  don't  see  our- 
selves or  one  another  very  clearly.  Any 
person  involved  in  any  kind  of  education 
knows  that  the  real  world  is  moving  to 
profound  changes  in  human  relation- 
ships. How  many  people  are  going  to 
settle  down  for  life  with  the  first  person 
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they  have  sex  with?  How  many  people 
would  like  a  world  in  which  they  were 
forced  to?  That  is  not  the  way,  fortunate- 
ly, our  species  is  going,  and  yet  there 
are  strong  generational  resistances  to 
this,  complex  resistances  based  on  envy, 
on  fear,  on  profound  psychological  anxi- 
eties about  sex. 

"And  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  think- 
ing that  puts  people  at  risk  from  HIV.  In 
other  words,  prejudice  against  gay  men 
and  lesbians — defensive  prejudice, 
which  will  see  the  epidemic  as  a  gay 
plague,  as  something  gay  men  have 
brought  upon  themselves  because 
they're  promiscuous — often  can  make 
heterosexuals  more  vulnerable  to  HIV 
than  they  need  to  be.  They  are  the  peo- 


'How  many  people  are  going  to 
settle  down  for  life  with  the 
first  person  they  have  sex  with? 
How  many  people  would  like  a  world 
in  which  they  were  forced  to?" 


pie  who  have  unsafe  sex.  In  America 
there  are  nearly  14,000  women  with 
AIDS.  In  Britain  there  are  1,500  women 
who  are  HIV-positive,  and  of  these,  133 
have  aids.  These  are  small  figures,  but 
they  are  not  terribly  different  from  the 
figures  for  gay  men  in  the  U.K.  back  in 
the  mid-eighties.  We  know  that  women 
are  more  vulnerable  from  men  than  men 
from  women.  We  don't  know  why.  The 
epidemiology  isn't  being  done.  Who's 
doing  research  into  women  with  HIV? 
Or  into  their  medical  needs?  People 
want  to  pretend  that  only  gay  people,  or 
some  other  marginalized  group — junk- 
ies, Africans — can  be  infected." 

The  state  of  public-health  education  is 
one  thing  Watney  thinks  about  fre- 
quently. "Modern  medicine  doesn't 
have  a  chance  to  educate  people.  The 
average  time  of  a  person  going  to  see 
their  general  practitioner  in  Britain  is 
now  something  like  six  and  a  half  min- 
utes. It's  not  so  different  in  America.  In, 
out.  And  health  education  has  never 
been  a  central  part  of  the  secondary- 
school  curriculum  in  Britain,  or  of  high- 
school  education  in  America.  You  are 
trained  in  citizenship.  In  A.nerica  you 
can  learn  to  drive  a  car  in  high  school. 
But    you    aren't   educated    about   your 


health  at  all.   Very  bizarre,  when  you 
think  of  it.  Extraordinary. 

"So  in  an  odd  way  we  have  this  highly 
sophisticated  technology  in  modern 
medicine,  treating  a  population  that  has  a 
primitive  mentality  about  health.  When 
the  issue  of  HIV  arises,  it  is  immediately 
associated  with  blame.  Blame  is  a  very 
primitive  notion,  I  would  have  thought.  It 
is  pre-modern,  really,  and  it  shows  how 
various  strands  of  ideology  survive  in  our 
culture — these  primitive  notions  of  health 
and  illness.  Don't  go  out  into  the  garden 
after  you've  washed  your  hair,  you  might 
catch  cold.  That  sort  of  thing.  Those  be- 
liefs are  very  stubborn. 

"I  remember  being  in  Sheffield  at  a 
conference — I  think  it  was  in  Sheffield. 
Too  many  conferences. 
Anyway,  a  doctor  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  'Si- 
mon, can  you  possibly 
tell  me  what  a  golden 
shower  is?'  I  was  stag- 
gered. I  said,  'Well,  I 
think  it  means  pissing 
on  people.  Why  do  you 
ask?'  He  said,  'Look. 
Supposing  one  of  my 
patients  wakes  up  and 
he's  dying,  and  he  says, 
"Oh,  I  feel  so  guilty,  I 
had  these  two  golden  showers."   I 
wouldn't   know   what   he   was   talking 
about,  would  I?'  Well,  the  whole  scenario 
was  so  bizarre.  The  ward  at  night,  the 
gasping,  dying  man,  the  confession  of 
guilt.  What  did  this  speak  of  that  doctor's 
vision  of  the  people  he  was  treating? 

"Many  people  right  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  will  say,  'Oh,  we  can't 
possibly  talk  about  sex  in  public.  We 
certainly  can't  talk  about  gay  sex.'  Well, 
are  we  more  scared  of  giving  offense 
than  we  are  of  our  children  dying  of 
aids?  Are  we  afraid  that  heterosexuals 
will  be  'seduced,'  as  it  were,  if  homo- 
sexuality were  mentioned  in  the  class- 
room? On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  situation  where  people  would  be 
able  to  realize  choices  in  their  lives.  I 
think  the  enlargement  of  human  choice 
is  one  of  the  goals  of  democracy.  And  I 
suspect  that  the  inhibitions  to  human 
sexuality  are  responsible  for  any  number 
of  the  dark  areas  of  human  life.  I  don't 
mean  to  sound  mystical  about  this,  but  I 
think  in  terms  of  our  confidence  in  our- 
selves, and  in  our  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren, it's  very  important  lor  us  to  be 
less  scared  of  sex.  And  more  in  touch 
with,  shall  we  say,  our  natures,  in  the 
plural.  Rather  than  to  pretend  that  all 
human  beings  have  one  single  sexual 
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nature  from  which  there  is  a  pathological 
deviation. 

"And  yet  that  fact  seems  almost  un- 
statable  to  most  politicians.  Certain  ma- 
jor institutions  endlessly  encourage  the 
idea  that  the  greatest  gulf  in  society  is 
between  a  straight  man  and  a  gay  man.  I 
think  that  is  nonsense.  Everyone  faces 
the  same  dilemmas  in  almost  every  as- 
pect of  sex,  from  feelings  through  per- 
formance. But,  for  some  reason,  to  say 
that  is  heresy.  One  of  the  oddest  and 
most  tragic  aspects  of  this  epidemic  is 
the  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  the  gay  community.  Because  if 
there's  one  thing  we  know  epidemiologi- 
cally  it  is  that  gay  communities  in  Britain 
were  able  to  diminish  HIV  transmission  in 
twelve  to  twenty-four  months.  How  they 
did  that  is  almost  never  considered.  It's 
seen  as  an  exception.  'They're  gay  men, 
we  don't  listen  to  them,  they're  differ- 
ent.' I  think  this  is  madness.  If  you  have 
a  demonstratively  effective  model  for 
cutting  down  on  transmission,  why  isn't 
it  imitated?  Why  are  we  the  last  people 
ever  to  be  consulted  in  any  government- 
run  safer-sex  campaigns?  Fortunes  have 
been  spent  by  this  government  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  to  do  social  research 
that  is  invariably  pointless.  Sexual-be- 
havior research.  Behavior  modification. 
Statistical  surveys.  The  modeling  is  nev- 
er informed  by  any  kind  of  sophisticated 
theory  of  sexuality  beyond  this  kind  of 
behaviorism.  Instead  we  get  'gay  men, 
bisexuals,  drug  users,'  which  entirely 
loses  sight  of  the  thing  that  most  human 
beings  know,  and  that  is  that  we  don't 
carve  up  neatly  into  departments,  like 
states,  or  countries — that  human  sexual 
behavior  is  fluid,  and  complicated,  and 
there  aren't  discrete  worlds  with  barbed 
wire  around  them  from  which  traitors 
run  to  infect  other,  isolated  worlds.  I  re- 
member going  to  talk  to  people  in  the 
bathhouses  about  safer  sex,  before  they 
were  closed.  And  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
way  the  Hispanic  men  talked.  They 
didn't  see  themselves  as  bisexual,  and 
they  didn't* see  themselves  as  homosex- 
ual— they  just  had  sex,  with  women  as 
well  as  men.  And  they  enjoyed  it." 

atney  thinks  the  AIDS  epidemic  will 
be  with  us  for  our  lifetimes.  He  is 
cautiously  optimistic  that  the 
worst  of  the  epidemic  is  past,  "but  I'm 
not  confident  it  is,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  for  anyone  to  be  complacent. 
"I  dream  one  day  of  getting  out  of 
AIDS  work  in  order  to  set  up  a  gay-and- 
lesbian-studies  program  here  in  a  British 
university.  Because  the  whole  subject  of 


AIDS  can  become  dreadfully  tedious  and 
boring.  It  takes  a  dreadful  toll  on  people 
who  are  working  a  long  time  in  the  field. 
The  tendency  is  to  try  and  get  away  from 
it,  to  think  about  anything  else.  Which  is 
a  problem  for  fund-raising.  How  can 
you  drag  people  out  in  their  free  time  to 
yet  again  face  the  realities  of  this  bloody 
epidemic?  It's  the  last  thing  a  gay  man 
would  want  to  do.  In  America  some  peo- 
ple have  been  living  with  this  for  as  long 
as  two  world  wars.  A  whole  generation 
has  grown  up  under  this  awful  shadow." 
One  of  the  few  hopeful  things  that 
Watney  has  encountered  in  his  work,  he 
says,  is  the  number  of  much  younger 
men  and  women  he  sees  at  conferences 
and  demonstrations.  Many  of  them  are 


"Human  sexual  behavior  is 
fluid,  and  complicated, 
and  there  aren't  discrete  worlds 
from  which  traitors  run 
to  infect  other,  isolated  worlds." 


painters  or  actors  or  writers,  or  some- 
where in  between,  the  urban  intelligen- 
tsia that  used  to  revolve  around  the  art 
world  and  the  clubs.  His  own  genera- 
tion, he  feels,  has  not  responded  so  well. 
"There's  Larry  Kramer.  But  Larry  had 
nothing  to  do  with  gay  liberation.  He 
^as  born  again  through  AIDS  work.  I 
think  as  my  generation  got  older  they 
tended  to  duck  out  of  gay  politics  alto- 
gether, or  else  drifted  into  mainstream 
civil-rights  issues.  Some  people  in  my 
generation  see  the  AIDS  epidemic  almost 
as  a  distraction,  though  that  attitude  is 
changing.  There  are  many  reasons,  my 
own  involvement  notwithstanding,  why 
lesbians  and  gay  men  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  gay  politics.  Because  it's  just 
too  crazy.  And  that's  a  great  tragedy. 

"Earlier  this  year  the  press  published 
statistics  that  showed  that  people  with 
aids  are  living  longer.  Every  single 
newspaper  in  the  country  outside  the  gay 
press  reported  this  as  if  it  were  a  story 
about  HIV,  as  if  this  were  saying  the 
epidemic  is  slowing  down.  Of  course, 
it's  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  after  ten  years 
journalists  in  the  quality  press  and  the 
tabloid  press  alike  can't  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  HIV  and  aids,  then  I  have 
to  be  skeptical.  I  have  to  see  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  health  management 


of  gay  people  is  with  gay  people.  Be- 
cause nobody  else  is  going  to  do  any- 
thing for  us.  And  we  will  have  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  doing  what 
we  can  for  everyone  else,  which  is 
sometimes  infuriating.  Nonetheless,  I 
think  with  our  experience  we're  in  a  better 
position  to  do  that  than  anyone  else,  if 
only  we  were  adequately  funded  to  do  it. 
How  you  find  ways  of  reaching  new  audi- 
ences, how  you  find  new  ways  of  engag- 
ing the  same  debates — that's  the  taxing 
and  tiring  part  of  it  all,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  you're  living  so  much  around  people 
who  are  ill .  And  the  violence  of  silencing 
that  experience  is  in  many  ways  as  bad  as 
the  violence  of  HIV  itself. 

"I  remember  when  I  first  heard  Larry 
Kramer  speak,  it  must  have 
been  1985  or  1986,  he  said, 
'I  want  two-thirds  of  the  au- 
dience to  stand  up.'  So  peo- 
ple stood  up.  And  he 
screams,  'In  five  years  you 
will  be  dead!'  I  thought  it 
was  completely  appalling. 
And  I  still  think  it's  not  the 
right  way  to  go  about 
things,  but  I  understand 
why  he  did  it.  It  was  effec- 
tive. It  got  people  involved. 
That  wouldn't  work  very 
well  in  England.  If  it  works  in  New 
York,  good  for  Larry.  There  are  differ- 
ent epidemics  in  different  places. 

"What  the  younger  people  are  finding 
out,  I  think,  is  that  there  are  many  very 
imaginative,  creative  ways  to  mobilize 
loss.  Some  go  into  activism  through  an- 
ger, others  into  amazing  things  like  the 
aids  Memorial  Quilt.  Which  is  not  mon- 
umental, in  the  sense  of  war  memorials, 
but  which  is  vulnerable  and  suggests 
something  communal  which  is  implicit 
in  the  very  fabric  of  making  a  quilt.  It 
has  a  tradition  back  into  American  folk- 
lore. It's  immensely  rich  and  over- 
whelmingly powerful.  I  was  skeptical 
about  it  before  I  saw  it.  Falling  back  on 
a  rationalist  perspective,  I  thought,  Oh, 
God,  this  is  so  sentimental.  But  when  I 
finally  saw  it,  despite  the  ghastly  New 
Age  music  booming  overhead,  it  was  a 
completely  overwhelming  experience. 
To  have  this  social  map  of  America.  To 
have  Liberace  alongside  Baby  Doe,  to 
have  Michel  Foucault  alongside  five  gay 
New  York  cops.  In  many  ways  it's  a 
more  accurate  map  of  America  than  any 
other  I've  ever  seen.  It  is  a  map  of  loss 
too,  a  very  accurate  and  terrible  map  of 
loss.  And  it  gives  the  lie  to  politicians 
about  defending  the  family  against  ex- 
ternal threats.  These  are  all  families."  □ 
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The    banana    republic 


denim  shirt  was  created  with  choice  in  mind.  While 


everyone  agrees  that  a  denim  shirt  ought  to  look 


as  though  years  of  wearing  and  washing  went  into  that 


perfect,  faded  shade  of  blue,  not  everyone  agrees 


on  the  style  of  that  shirt.  We  offer  several  distinct 


varieties;  some  for  men,  some  for  women.  Each 


is  a  true  cotton  denim  shirt,  washed  and  finished 


to  a  weathered  shade  of  indigo.  And  each 


represents  a  subtly  different  option  on  perfection 


UAGSTAFF     SHIRT,     $44 


Movies 


He's  one  of 
the  most  powerful 
directors  in  town, 

with  a  big  hit 

in  the  can— so  why 

is  Sydney  Pollack 

worried? 

BY  STEPHEN  SCHIFF 


Pollack's  new  movie  is 
the  long-awaited  Havana, 
with  Robert  Redford. 


ou    want   a   bullet   in   him, 
Syd?"  asks  the  man  with  the 
brush  mustache. 
"Yeah." 

"Where?  Here?"  He 
pokes  his  finger  into  the 
chest  of  a  muscular,  dark- 
haired  man,  who,  despite  his 
impending  execution,  grins 
broadly. 
"Higher." 
"Blood?" 
"Yeah.  Blood.  But  not  Peckinpah." 
The  mustache  and  his  strapping  vic- 
tim scurry  away,  and  Sydney  Pollack, 
the  director,  begins  yet  another  prowl 
around  the  most  beautiful  movie  set  I 
have  ever  seen.  He's  making  Havana,  a 
Casablanca-like  romantic  adventure  that 
takes  place  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Batista  regime.  On  a  desolate  airstrip  a 
few  jungly  miles  outside  Santo  Domin- 
go, Hollywood's  finest  have  devised  a 
low-life  paradise,  a  dream  Havana  with 
gorgeous  neon  curlicues  in  the  sky  and 
Christmas  lights  bouncing  off  the  shiny 
skins  of  antiquated  cars.  Dominican 
schoolgirls  slink  around  trying  to  look 
like  the  prostitutes  they've  been  hired  to 
play,  phony  gamblers  lounge  against 
sinister  stucco  walls,  and  finally  every- 
body is  ready.  Places.  Quiet  on  the  set. 
And.  .  .Pollack's  jaw  drops.  Where's 
the  star? 

For  a  moment,  there  is  silence,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sort  of  hushed  pandemoni- 
um. Walkie-talkies  crackle,  assistants 
snap  at  one  another,  and  then  everything 
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stops.  For  there,  cruising  up  the  set's 
main  drag,  wearing  the  embroidered 
jean  jacket  he  probably  lounges  in  back 
home  in  Utah,  there's  Robert  Redford 
on  a  bicycle,  nodding  lackadaisically  at 
the  astonished  crew  members. 

But  where's  his  costume,  where's  his 
makeup?  Doesn't  he  know  he's  sup- 
posed to  be  in  this  shot?  Redford  brakes 
his  bike  and  squints  at  the  gesticulating 
crew,  and  then  at  Pollack,  whose  eyes 
are  bulging,  whose  arms  are  flailing, 
whose  voice  is  rising.  "You  need  me 
now?"  says  Robert  Redford.  And  he 
pedals  off  nonchalantly  in  the  direction 
of  his  trailer.  Pollack  shakes  his  head  in 
wonderment  and  rue.  "This  isn't  direct- 
ing." he  says,  plowing  his  curly  hair  with 
his  fingers.  "This  is  damage  control." 

Pollack  hates  waiting.  He  paces  and 
stalks,  his  cowboy  boots  tipping  him 
forward  so  that  he  seems  perpetually  on 
his  toes,  sniffing  the  wind  for  clues. 
"Situation  like  this,  it's  too  big,"  he 
says,  sweeping  the  air  with  his  arm.  "It 
takes  the  fun  out.  Look  at  all  these  ex- 
tras. You  fall  behind  on  these  scenes, 
that's  a  real  expensive  day."  Pollack  is  a 
nervous  man,  but  delays  make  him  even 
more  nervous;  suddenly  he's  at  the  food 
table,  shelling  and  swallowing  peanuts 
and  then  crunching  strips  of  carrot  and 
celery;  now  he  mangles  a  stick  of  gum. 
"I  don't  even  know  I'm  eating  this 
stuff,"  he  mutters.  "But  it's  better  than 
smoking  and  not  even  knowing  you're 
smoking."  A  moment  later,  he  lights  a 
cigarette. 


"Does  he  always  worry  like  this?"  I 
ask  a  crew  member.  "Always,"  my  in- 
formant replies.  "Every  second.  On  ev- 
ery picture." 

orrying  may  not  be  what  has  made 
Sydney  Pollack  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  sought-after  directors  in 
Hollywood — hits  like  The  Way  We 
Were,  Tootsie,  and  Out  of  Africa  have 
seen  to  that — but  worrying  is  the  way  he 
directs;  it's  his  modus  operandi.  "1  have 
a  reputation  with  my  friends,"  says  Pol- 
lack, "as  being  this  eternal  pessimist, 
groaner,  doom  predictor.  And  I  proba- 
bly am,  to  be  fair  about  it.  I  sit  out  there 
wringing  my  hands.  I  remember  feeling 
just  disastrous  about  Out  of  Africa  while 
I  was  doing  it.  and  saying  nobody's  go- 
ing to  sit  for  two  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  and  listen  to  all  this  talk.  I 
mean,  I'm  worried  now  about  the  solidi- 
ty of  the  love  story  in  Havana.  I'm  pre- 
occupied with  it."  His  eyes  bug  a  little 
beneath  his  thick  glasses 

Pollack's  sets  are  always  somewhat 
tense,  and  that's  because,  like  the  heroes 
of  his  movies,  he's  never  absolutely  sure 
of  anything.  "Sydney  knows  ten  ways 
to  shoot  each  scene,"  says  Tcnencc 
Marsh,  the  film's  production  designer. 
"But  like  a  lot  of  tremendously  talented 
people,  he  has  a  basic  insecurity  thai 
he's  chosen  the  wrong  way,  that  he 
could  have  done  better."  !2 

The  same  uncertainty  dogs  him  when    1 
he  prepares  a  picture.    "In  twent\ '-five 

years  of  feature-filmmaking,  I  have  nev-  a 
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In  1762,  Hugh  McDermott  neglected  to  give  a  bottle 

of  Drambuie  to  the  postman  for  Christmas. 

To  this  day,  no  member  of  the  McDermott  clan  has 

ever  received  so  much  as  a  postcard. 


As  legends  go,  this  fact  may  well  be  fiction.  But  what  is  indisputably  the  truth  is  that 
Drambuie  is  the  legendary  liqueur  with  a  uniquely  satisfying  taste. 
Drink  Drambuie,  the  liqueur  flavored  with  wild  heather  honey  and  the  finest  malt 
whiskies.  Or,  now  that  the  holidays  are  near,  give  Drambuie.  Scottish  in  origin, 
distinctive  in  taste, unchanged  since  1745. 

DrambuieThe  stuff  legends  are  made  of. 


MUVICS 


er  started  with  a  finished  script,"  he 
fumes.  "Never.  And  I've  got  to  say 
there's  something  wrong  there.  I  mean, 
I've  always  felt  guilty  as  hell  about  it 
because  I  don't  know  how  to  prepare — I 
don't  really  prepare  until  I  get  there.  It 
produces  terrible  anxiety,  because  I  go 
into  a  movie  not  quite  knowing  what  I'm 
going  to  do,  always.  And  I  have  less  and 
less  stamina  to  tolerate  the  anxiety  as  I 
get  older.  It's  just  too  much  anxiety  to 
not  know  what  you're  going  to  do  with  a 
$40  million  movie.  It's  crazy." 


film,  Out  of  Africa  (which  won  him  the 
best-picture  and  best-director  Oscars), 
he  is  still,  with  Steven  Spielberg,  the 
most  powerful  director  in  Hollywood.  In 
the  race  between  Tinseltown's  tortoises 
and  hares,  the  hype  always  goes  to  the 
hares — the  red-hot  film-school  babies 
who  slam  together  blockbusters  before 
they're  old  enough  to  shave.  Sydney 
Pollack,  though,  is  pure  tortoise.  He 
works  slowly  and  steadily.  He  broods 
and  stews.  He  depicts  himself  as  the 
classic  overachiever,  insisting  that  he's 


"The  Money  People  think  I  know  how  to  make 
a  hit  movie " says  Pollack.  "But  what  I  know  is  that 
it  sometimes  works  and  sometimes  doesn't." 


Such  a  flood  tide  of  jitters  might  not 
sound  strange  spilling  from  a  less  expe- 
rienced or  successful  director — but  from 
Sydney  Pollack?  This  is,  after  all,  his 
fifteenth  movie — and  that's  not  to  men- 
tion the  five  years  he  spent  directing 
television  before  that,  and  the  enviable 
reputation  he  made  for  himself  even  ear- 
lier, coaching  actors  and  assisting  the 
legendary  acting  teacher  Sanford  Meis- 
ner.  For  an  Indiana  pharmacist's  son 
who  skipped  college  to  go  into  show  biz, 
fifty-six-year-old  Sydney  Pollack  has 
been  a  thunderous  success.  Not  only 
does  he  direct  his  own  big-budget  mov- 
ies, he  also  produces  other  people's — 
films  like  The  Fabulous  Baker  Boys, 
Presumed  Innocent,  and  White  Palace. 
He  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  Tri- 
Star,  the  movie  studio  that  was  born  as 
an  adjunct  to  Columbia  in  1983;  he 
works  (very  discreetly)  for  Democratic 
political  causes;  he's  a  loyal  family  man 
(he  and  his  wife,  Claire,  have  been  mar- 
ried since  1958);  and,  when  he  has  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  he  pilots  a  Learjet.  So 
what  makes  Sydney  sweat? 

"He  self-flagellates,"  Terrence  Marsh 
explains.  "He  has  tremendous  energy, 
but  his  films  need  precise  setting  up,  and 
he  doesn't  like  the  wait.  So  he's  like  a 
bouncing  ball,  up  and  down — he  gives 
himself  a  lot  of  angst.  Maybe  he's  not 
suited  for  the  type  of  film  he  directs." 

What  he  directs  are  romances,  big, 
starry  love  stories  with  larger-than-life 
characters,  serious  themes,  and,  often, 
exotic  settings — the  kind  of  movie  they 
don't  make  'em  like  anymore.  Pollack 
makes  them  extremely  well — so  well,  in 
fact,  that  five  years  after  his  most  recent 


Pollack  directed  and  had  a  bit  part  in  Tootsie,  his  best  film, 
which  provided  Dustin  Hoffman  with  his  most  dazzling  role. 


not  a  genius,  not  even  an  artist,  that  he 
makes  hugely  successful  mainstream 
pictures  because  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
make  the  kind  he  most  admires.  "I  don't 
have  any  illusions  about  who  I  am  or 
what  I  do  or  how  I'm  thought  of  in  the 
intellectual  community,"  he  says.  "But 
I  don't  think  people  have  a  choice  in 
that.  As  much  as  I  may  want  to  do  art 
films,  I  don't  have  the  skill  for  it.  I 
would  love  to  make  Wild  Strawberries, 
but  there's  no  sense  in  pretending  that  I 
can.  I  just  can't.  I  think  you  do  what  you 
can't  help  doing.  And  I  just  have  to  hope 
that  there's  enough  quality  in  the  sort  of 
movies  that  I  do  that  they'll  survive  or 
hold  up  ten  years  later." 

A  lot  of  them  have.  His  best  film, 
Tootsie  ( 1982),  remains  one  of  the  three 
or  four  finest  comedies  of  the  eighties. 
and  The  Scalphunters  (1968).  They 
Shoot  Horses,  Don't  They:'  (1969),  The 


Way  We  Were  (1973),  Three  Days  of  the 
Condor  (1975),  and  Absence  of  Malice 
(1981)  all  still  exhibit  Pollack's  great 
virtues:  his  solid  narrative  sense,  his 
sure  command  of  editing  rhythms,  his 
sensitivity  to  atmosphere,  and,  above 
all,  his  expertise  with  actors.  Actors 
adore  him.  In  fact,  one  reason  for  his 
prominence — one  reason  studios  and 
agents  consistently  send  him  their  hot- 
test scripts — is  that,  unlike  many  top- 
flight directors,  Pollack  loves  working 
with  the  biggest,  most  bankable  movie 
stars:  with  people  like  Redford.  Jane 
Fonda.  Barbra  Streisand,  Paul  New- 
man, Robert  Mitchum,  Burt  Lancaster, 
Natalie  Wood,  Sally  Field,  Sidney 
Poitier,  Meryl  Streep,  Faye  Dunaway, 
Al  Pacino,  Jessica  Lange,  and  Dustin 
Hoffman. 

"You  have  to  know  how  to  talk  to 
actors,"  says  Pollack. 
"Directors  who  don't 
will  talk  to  them  about 
feeling,  but  directors 
who  really  know  will 
talk  to  them  about  do- 
ing. You  don't  ever 
say  to  an  actor,  'Get 
mad  at  this  guy.'  What 
you  might  say  is  'You 
let  that  guy  know  that 
if  he  ever  tries  this 
again,  you're  going  to 
murder  him,  and  make 
damned  sure  that  you 
see  in  his  eyes  that  he 
understands  how  seri- 
ous you  are.'  Because 
that's  a  doable  thing. 
And  you  can't  do  that 
without  becoming  emo- 
tional. But  if  you  try  to  think.  Am  I  an- 
gry now?  it  doesn't  work." 

Pollack  says  he  likes  to  work  with 
movie  stars  because  "they're  real  pros. 
And,  also,  when  you  work  with  stars, 
half  your  job  is  done.  The  audience 
knows  certain  things  about  them  al- 
ready— cuts  your  exposition  in  half 
sometimes.  If  Redford  wasn't  playing 
this  Havana  part,  I'd  probably  need  an- 
other ten  minutes  of  writing."  But  il  he 
has  to.  Pollack  can  get  a  performance 
out  of  anybody.  "The  camera  i^  .i  lie 
detector  in  a  way."  he  Says.  "You  can 

take  a  nonactor,  and  if  you  can  gel  them 
to  relax  emotionally  ami  think  a  thought, 
you'll  see  it  with  the  camera  You 
couldn't  do  that  onstage.  The  key  is  the 
relaxation,  though,  and  you  can't  gel 
that  by  telling  someone  to  relax  You 
have  to  find  a  job,  .i  task  for  them  to  do, 

and  have  them  concentrate  on  that.  And 
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then,  if  they're  very,  very  good,  you  just 
make  little  adjustments — you  sculpt  it." 

Sometimes,  though,  even  the  best  ac- 
tors need  a  little  coaxing.  The  Way  We 
Were  features  a  scene  in  which  the  Bar- 
bra  Streisand  character  has  just  realized 
she  will  never  be  a  good  writer;  she 
throws  away  her  latest  short  story  and 
bursts  into  tears.  Pollack  had  heard  from 
a  crew  member  that  Streisand  was  ner- 
vous about  having  to  weep  on  com- 
mand— she  was  sure  she  couldn't  do  it. 
And  so  the  usual  preparation  was  de- 
vised: a  tube  through  which  camphor  is 
blown  into  an  actor's  eyes  to  create 
tears.  But  as  Pollack  approached  Strei- 
sand with  the  camphor,  he  had  a  better 
idea.  Shooing  away  the  other  crew  peo- 
ple, he  suddenly  put  his  arms  around 
her  and  hugged  her — whereupon  Strei- 
sand burst  into  tears.  And  the  cameras 
rolled. 

On  the  Havana  set,  Pollack  takes  a 
careful,  almost  courtly  approach  to  the 
actors.  With  everyone  else,  he's  open 
and  demonstrative,  flinging  his  arms 
about,  pointing  and  explaining.  He's 
one  of  the  rare  directors  who,  if  asked, 
could  probably  do  any  job  on  the  set, 
from  adjusting  the  lights  to  driving  the 
cars,  and  in  between  shots,  he  can  often 
be  seen  indulging  his  "techie"  im- 
pulses: fiddling  with  a  new  dolly  to  fig- 
ure out  its  apparatus,  or  toying  with  his 
video  equipment.  But  when  it's  time  to 
fix  a  performance,  everything  else  is 
shunted  aside;  the  actor  gets  all  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  makes  sure  their  discussion 
is  well  out  of  everyone  else's  earshot.  "I 
feel  so  much  confidence  with  him," 
says  Lena  Olin,  the  superb  Swedish  ac- 
tress who  stars  opposite  Redford  in  Ha- 
vana. "With  Sydney,  it's  like  you  have 
this  enormously  intelligent  American 
cowboy  by  your  side  who  can  protect 
you  from  anything  that  happens  in  the 
world.  That's  a  great  atmosphere  to 
work  in." 

At  his  best,  Pollack  makes  stars  more 
luminous.  In  They  Shoot  Horses,  Don't 
They?  he  helped  Jane  Fonda  transform 
herself  from  the  post-Bardot  baby  doll 
she  had  always  been  into  the  most  arrest- 
ing actress  of  the  seventies:  tough,  agile, 
brainy,  disarmingly  vulnerable.  In  The 
Way  We  Were,  he  universalized  Barbra 
Streisand's  city-slick  appeal  and  uncov- 
ered intriguing  shadows  in  Redford's 
sun-god  glamour.  In  the  otherwise  dis- 
missible  Yakuza  (1975),  he  drew  genu- 
ine grandeur  from  the  increasingly 
woozy  Robert  Mitchum.  And  though  he 
and  Dustin  Hoffman  fought  tooth  and 
nail  during  the  making  of  Tootsie,  Hoff- 
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man  responded  with  the  most  dazzling 
performance  of  his  career. 

Now,  in  Havana,  Pollack  has  coaxed 
from  Robert  Redford  his  most  commit- 
ted acting  in  more  than  a  decade.  In  the 
role  of  a  gambler  who's  come  to  Havana 
to  stage  a  poker  game  big  enough  to  re- 
tire on,  Redford  is  probably  miscast:  at 
fifty-three,  he's  ten  years  too  old  for  the 
sort  of  mid-life  crisis  his  character,  Jack^ 
Weil,  is  undergoing,  and  he's  several 
degrees  too  cool  for  the  kind  of  passion 
and  grubby  despair  that  could  moti- 
vate the  extraordinary  things  Jack  does 
for  the  love  of  a  woman.  But  it  helps 
that  the  woman  in  question,  the  wife  of 
one  of  Castro's  top  revolutionaries,  is 
played  by  Lena  Olin,  whose  ferocious 
sensuality  and  intelligence  could  melt 
ice  caps.  And  it  also  helps  that  Redford 
is  really  searching  here;  you  can  feel  him 
testing  for  cracks  in  his  own  creamy 
blond  veneer. 

After  six  films  together  (Havana  is 
the  seventh),  Redford  and  Pollack  share 
a  peculiar  chemistry.  Discussing  a  scene 
on  the  Havana  set,  they  seem  to  enter 
their  own  private  bubble,  and  you  can't 
help  noticing  that  they  wear  the  same 
neatly  pressed  jeans,  the  same  cowboy 
boots,  the  same  blousy  work  shirts.  As 
they  stroll  side  by  side,  step  matching 
step,  Pollack's  usually  demonstrative 
gestures  quieten;  Redford's  expand. 
"On  the  surface,  they  are  very,  very  dif- 
ferent," says  Pollack's  close  friend  the 
song  lyricist  Marilyn  Bergman,  "but 
those  differences  are  the  things  they  find 
attractive  in  each  other.  Sydney  is  at- 
tracted to  Bob's  blondness,  and  Bob  is 
attracted  to  Sydney's  Jewish  juice."  The 
two  regularly  spend  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Eve  together,  and  not  long  after 
Redford  and  his  family  set  up  house- 
keeping at  Sundance,  near  Provo,  Utah, 
Pollack  and  his  family  built  a  place 
across  the  way. 

Yet,  for  all  his  charm,  Redford  has 
never  been  a  picnic  to  work  with.  He's 
notorious  for  being  late  (sometimes  by 
hours),  for  making  elaborate  excuses, 
for  dawdling  on  the  phone  in  his  trailer 
when  cast  and  crew  are  lined  up  and 
waiting  for  him.  Filming  Havana,  he 
has  reportedly  been  on  his  best  behavior. 
Still,  odd  things  happen. 

It's  noon  on  the  Havana  set,  and 
there's  trouble  in  paradise.  "Unbeliev- 
able," says  Sydney  Pollack.  "This 
time  of  year,  you're  supposed  to  have  no 
clouds,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky."  He 
shades  his  eyes  with  one  hand  and  peers 
upward.   "See,  this  set  looks  better  in 
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hard  light,"  he  explains,  and  it's  true, 
the  clouds  are  softening  the  edges  of  ev- 
ery shadow.  I  look  over  at  Redford,  who 
is  all  ready  for  the  shot — perfectly  made 
up,  costumed  in  a  slightly  metallic  dark 
shirt  and  a  gaudy  tiger-striped  tie. 
"Somebody  kill  those  lottery  numbers," 
Pollack  yells.  "I've  seen  those  to 
death."  An  assistant  dismisses  the  ex- 
tras playing  lottery-ticket  sellers.  "And 
there's  too  much  garbage  on  the  ground, 
guys.  Don't  crap  it  up." 

Pollack  looks  skyward  again.  Still 
cloudy — but  wait  a  minute,  it's  begin- 
ning to  clear  up.  Excitedly,  he  glances 
around  for  Redford — and  his  face  sags. 
"O.K.,  where'd  Bob  go?"  he  asks  qui- 
etly, eyeing  the  emerging  sun.  "He's 
changing,  Syd,"  moans  Pollack's  broth- 
er, Bernie,  the  movie's  costume  design- 
er. "He  played  football  during  the  wait. 
Got  all  sweaty.  Now  he  has  to  change." 
Pollack  studies  the  ground,  shaking  his 
head.  The  sun  finally  bursts  through  the 
clouds — only  to  disappear  again  five 
minutes  later. 

"What  was  Redford  thinking?"  I  ask 
a  crew  member. 

"Aw,  that  guy  doesn't  think,"  comes 


"Sydney  is  attracted  to  Redford's 
blondness,"  says  a  friend. 
"And  Redford  is  attracted  to 
r's  Jewish  juice." 


"The  love  stories  I  do,  I've  never  been 
able  to  think  of  anyone  righter  for  them 
than  Bob,"  says  Pollack.  "Sometimes 
they  have  to  be  a  bit  of  a  fairy  tale,  and 
Bob  still  has  what  it  takes  to  be  a  fairy- 
tale hero.  I  don't  think  people  want  to 
see  him  shaving  his  head  like  De  Niro 
and  putting  on  twenty  pounds  to  play  a 
part.  They  want  to  see  him  mythical, 
larger  than  life." 


Sydney' 


the  reply.  "He  just  does  his  thing.  You 
want  to  ask  Sydney  something,  ask  why 
he  puts  up  with  it." 

An  hour  later,  after  the  shot  is  safely 
completed,  I  do.  And  Pollack  sighs. 
"Well,  you  pay  for  what  you  get,"  he 
says.  "There's  a  lot  of  friction  when 
Bob  and  I  work  together — a  lot.  I'm  to- 
tally organized;  he's  totally  disorgan- 
ized. He  probably  finds  me  an  old  lady. 
But  I  don't  have  any  problem  yelling  at 
him.  I  don't  have  any  problem  going 
physically  into  his  trailer  and  pulling 
him  out.  If  I  have  to  do  that,  I  do  that. 
It's  been  a  sore  subject  between  us  every 
time  we  work  together,  and  so  we  talk 
about  it  all  the  time,  and  he  really  does 
try.  He's  a  good  friend.  He's  a  costly 
friend,  but  most  people  who  are  worth 
anything  are  costly." 

Then,  too,  Redford  is  a  movie  star, 
and  he  can  still  carry  the  kind  of  movie 
they    don't    make    'em    like    anymore. 


oes  Pollack  have  an  identifiable 
style?  He's  the  first  to  admit  that  his 
camerawork  is  not  exactly  adventur- 
ous. "I'm  not  fancy,  because  I  got  most 
of  that  out  of  my  system  in  television.  I 
did  twenty  shows  a  year  for  five  years, 
just  cranking  it  out  like  sausage,  and  I 
tried  everything — I  was  always  trying 
some  ridiculous  thing.  And  then  I  got 
more  and  more  preoccupied  with  the 
script  and  spent  less  and  less  time  think- 
ing about  the  camera." 

But  if  Pollack's  style  is  hard  to  pin 
down,  that's  not  because  he  hasn't  any; 
it's  because  he  varies  it  to  suit  the  film. 
Jeremiah  Johnson  (1972),  for  instance, 
is  about  a  greenhorn  who  becomes  a 
mountain  man  and,  finally,  a  living  leg- 
end. The  movie  is  a  proces- 
sion of  static  wilderness 
vistas,  but  gradually  they  be- 
gin to  work  the  way  a  graph 
does;  you  can  chart  the  hero's 
growth  from  the  beginning, 
when  he's  a  tiny  figure  set 
against  the  vast  backdrop  of 
the  mountains,  to  the  end, 
when  Pollack  has  him  looming 
as  large  as  the  Utah  peaks 
themselves.  The  paranoid 
thriller  Three  Days  of  the  Condor  looks 
altogether  different.  Its  camera  stalks 
and  backtracks  and  flinches,  and  its  un- 
settled compositions  are  full  of  sharp 
verticals  that  slice  up  the  screen;  watch- 
ing it,  you  fret  about  what's  around  the 
next  corner.  The  camera  style  in  Out  of 
Africa,  the  movie  made  from  Isak  Dine- 
sen's  memoir,  is  all  dreamy  long  shots 
and  deep  focus:  it's  about  traveling  great 
distances,  not  just  along  the  plains  of 
Africa  but  along  the  planes  of  its  hero- 
ine's memory.  And  Havana,  like  its  set- 
ting, is  chaotic,  overheated,  with 
pointillist  splotches  of  red  and  yellow — 
color  so  intense  the  frame  seems  about 
to  explode. 

Still,  Pollack's  films  are,  at  heart,  al- 
most always  about  the  same  thing:  two 
mismatched  lovers,  mismatched  because 
one  lover  is  committed,  fervent,  free  of 
doubt — like  Streisand  in  The  Way  We 
Were,    Redford   in   Three  Paw  of  the 


Condor  and  The  Electric  Horseman, 
Meryl  Streep  in  Out  of  Africa,  Lena  Olin 
in  Havana — and  the  other  lover  can't 
imagine  being  that  cocksure  about  any- 
thing—like Redford  in  The  Way  We 
Were,  Faye  Dunaway  in  Three  Days  of 
the  Condor,  Jane  Fonda  in  The  Electric 
Horseman,  Redford  again  in  Out  of  Afri- 
ca and  Havana. 

And  like  Pollack  himself.  It's  para- 
doxical: Pollack  idealizes  his  committed 
characters,  gives  them  all  the  best  argu- 
ments, makes  them  radiant,  charismatic, 
"right"  (it's  his  uncommitted  characters 
who,  as  he  puts  it,  "wind  up  sad  at  the 
end").  But  in  Real  Life,  Pollack  isn't 
so  sure.  Like  the  tortoise  he  is,  he 
doesn't  believe  in  certainty,  in  plunging 
confidently  ahead;  when  his  inner  voices 
tell  him  he  doesn't  know  what  he's  do- 
ing. Pollack  listens.  "The  Money  Peo- 
ple think  I  know  how  to  make  a  hit 
movie,"  he  says,  cupping  the  back  of 
his  neck  in  his  hands,  "because  I've 
done  it  before.  But  what  I  know  is  that 
it  sometimes  works  and  sometimes 
doesn't,  and  you  don't  do  anything  dif- 
ferent when  it  doesn't  work  than  you  do 
when  it  works.  You're  not  a  different 
person.  You  don't  lose  your  talent.  You 
don't  gain  any  more  talent.  That's  all 
horseshit." 

He  ambles  about  for  a  minute,  cock- 
ing his  head  quizzically  as  he  muses, 
scratching  a  bit  of  nothing  off  his  neck, 
wiping  nothing  off  his  mouth.  Then  he 
turns  back  to  me,  and  he  smiles.  "I 
gotta  tell  you  something,"  he  says.  "I 
mean,  the  whole  world  has  cast  me  in 
this  role  of  Mr.  Melancholy,  and  here  I 
am  proving  it — I  mean,  I  don't  want  to 
disappoint  anybody  by  being  optimistic. 
See,  I  just  tend  to  concentrate  on  the 
hole  instead  of  the  doughnut.  Because  I 
think  if  I  do  that  it  will  help  me  plug  it, 
you  know? 

"But  sometimes,  something  changes. 
Sometimes  it's  like  music.  You  go  out 
there  to  do  a  shot  and  it  all  comes  to- 
gether, and  it's  fantastic — like  music. 
And  you  forget  about  the  holes."  He 
looks  around  him,  at  the  neon  lights 
selling  La  Estrella  chocolates  and  Philco 
Predicta  TVs,  at  the  Christmas  wreaths 
and  the  bandstand  and  the  windows  full 
of  period  radios,  neckties,  and  dolls. 
There's  no  other  place  on  earth  like  this 
one,  and  there  never  has  been,  not 
even  in  the  heyday  of  the  real  Havana. 
Pollack  has  invented  it,  and  lot  a  mo 
ment  he  lets  himself  drink  in  what  he's 
built. 

"Sometimes,"  he  says,  "it's  worth  it 
being  a  director."  I  I 
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special 
appreciate  it 


Beyond   the   obvious: 


1991  405  models  from  $15, 300  to  $21,700.*  Call  1-800-447-2882.  In  Canada  1-416-566-1900.  *MSRP  Excludes  tax,  title,  options,  registration  and  destination  charges. 

How  you  see  the  Peugeot  405  S  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

A  glance  will  probably  note  the  leather  seats,  but  miss  the  two  densities  of  foam 
used  to  eliminate  seat  springs  which  transmit  road  vibration.  It  might  take  in  the  six- 
speaker  anti-theft  AM/FM  cassette  stereo  system,  but  miss  the  hydraulic-powered 
anti-lock  braking  system. 

A  more  discerning  eye  will  see  Peugeots  passion  for  building  cars  which  do  not 
sacrifice  any  one  element  for  another,  but  aim  to  provide  the  optimum  balance  of  all 
aspects  of  the  car. 

Something  which,  if  you  haven't  yet  experienced,  you  are  certain  to  appreciate. 
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Wheeler  of 
Fortune 


"U.K.  Black"  is 
what  black  British 
kids  whose  parents 
came  from  common- 
wealth countries  after 
World  War  II  proudly 
call  themselves.  Soul- 
ful songstress  Caron 
Wheeler  has  taken  UK 
Blak  as  the  name  for 
her  first  album,  an  in- 
spirational mix  of  pain 
and  hope  that  veers  far 
off  the  beaten  tracks  of 
the  retro  British  funk 
school.  So  far,  in  fact, 
that  she  landed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  tracks 
when  she  performed 
last  October  at  Royal 
Albert  Hall  for  the 
Princess  of  Wales  at 
the  British  Fashion 
Awards.  The  Princess 
was  literally^wayed;  it 
was  to  Di  for. 

— KIKI  MASON 


Where  stvle 
meets  substance 


■ 


Free  Wheeler:  British  soul  star  Caron  Wheeler. 
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Photograph  by  STEVE  PYKE 
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Katrina  vanden  Heuvel, 

an  editor-at -large 

o/The  Nation. 


Direct 
Approach 


dam  Davidson,  the  son  of  Gor- 
don Davidson,  the  artistic  director  of 
L.A.'s  Mark  Taper  Forum,  won  three 
prestigious  film  awards  earlier  this  year 
for  his  ten-and-a-half-minute  short,  The 
Lunch  Date.  The  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Arts  and  Sciences  chose  his  work  as 
the  best  dramatic  film  in  its  national  Stu- 
dent Film  Awards,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Directors  Guild  named  him  outstand- 
ing new  director.  But  it  was  at  the  Cannes 
Film  Festival  that  the  twenty-six-year-old 
garnered  the  most  attention.  The  Lunch 
Date,  which  was  recommended  by  Peter 
Weir  and  Gerard  Depardieu,  not  only  was 
the  only  American  film  chosen  for  the 
short-film  competition,  but  also  came  away 


Adam  Davidson  in  Grand  Central  station, 
scene  of  The  Lunch  Date. 


with  the  prize  for  the  best  in  its  category.  A 
self-described  "lug  of  a  football  player" — 
Davidson  played  the  sport  during  his  under- 
graduate days  at  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio — 
he  is  now  being  drafted  for  the  profes- 
sional leagues.        — penelope  schmart 


Birth  of  Ik  to 


'/Off 


According  to  The  Nation 's  editor, 
Victor  Navasky,  "The  secret  of  the 
magazine's  survival  is  that  it  has  lost  money 
for  all  these  years.  "  As  America's  oldest 
weekly  journal  turns  125,  an  anthology 
edited  by  Katrina  vanden  Heuvel  suggests 
that  there  are  other  reasons  for  this 
longevity:  Henry  James,  Albert  Einstein, 
James  Thurber,  and  Robert  Lowell, 
to  name  just  a  few  of  the  intriguingly 
diverse  and  celebrated  nanus  in  the  table 
of  contents.  Navasky  asked  vanden  Heuvel  to  take  on 
the  daunting  task  of  culling  the  best  articles,  poetry, 
and  drawings  for  The  Nation ,  1 865- 1 990  ( Thunder's 
Mouth  Press)  in  part  because  she  had  archived  the 
files  of  Carey  McWilliams,  the  weekly's  editor  from 
1955  to  1975,  and  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  magazine's 
history.  She  also  comes  from  a  marriage  of  politics 
and  literature:  her  father,  William  vanden  Heuvel. 
is  a  former  diplomat .  and  her  mother,  Jean  Stein . 
runs  Grand  Street.  Over  a  year's  work,  vanden  Heuvel 
found  that  "almost  everyone" — including  Pat  Buchanan 
and  Whit  taker  Chambers — "had  at  one  turn 
or  another  written  for  The  Nation."  'The  result  of 
her  labors,  she  says,  is  that  "my  eyes  an  worst  and  my 
arms  are  stronger.  "  It  is  also  a  fascinating  record 
of  the  life  of  a  magazine  and  of  a  country 

— BUSl  o'siim  (,ii\is\) 
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LOTUS 

FLATWARE 

Designer  B jorn 
Wiinblad  captures 
the  harmonious 
proportions  of  the 
lotus  leaf  and  car- 
ries it  forward  in  his 
design    classic. 


MAGIC         FLUTE 

An  opera  in  porcelain  is  what  Magic  Flute 
Sarastro  is  all  about.  Danish  artist,  Bjorn  Wiin- 
blad has  created  one  of  the  most  intricate  din- 
nerware  lines  made.  Every  piece  depicts  a  dif- 
ferent scene 
from  Mo- 
zart's last 
and  great- 
est compo- 
sition. On 
the  reverse 
side  is  the 
libretto  of 
the  scene. 


jyY 


A 


LOTUS 
STEMWARE 

Shaped  from  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  glass 
Richard  Latham 
has  designed  a 
tribute  to  one  of 
nature's  most  beau- 
tiful creations,  the 
lotus      flower. 


OLYMPUS  BOWL 

With  the  Olympus  Bowl  the 
design  mastery  of  Michael 
Boehm  is  at  its  best.  This 
crystal  beauty  is  a  true  study 
of  the  strength  and  fragility 
of  glass. 
This  is  the 
true  maj- 
esty of  de- 
sign. Each 


Origjnal 
of     6u  r 


h 


T^" 


4 


BORSHEIM'S 

OMAHA 
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"OSCAR" 

Only  at  Disney  could  a 
cartoon  character  like 
Danny  DeVito  be  replaced 
by  one  like  Sylvester  Stallone 
in  a  title  role  that  seems  to 
be  an  empty  eponymous  wish. 


"THE  GRADUATE" 

In  a  case  of  the  blonde 

leading  the  blond, 

Jeanne  Moreau  and 

Robert  Redford 

were  considered  for  the 

roles  that  Anne  Bancroft 

and  Dustin  Hoffman  turned 

more  darkly  humorous. 


CastTrack 


he  only  things  that  seem  to  change  as  easily 
as  executives  in  Hollywood  are  directors' 
casting  choices.  The  town  is  full  of  apocryphal 
stories  of  screwball  ideas — Lucille  Ball  as 
Scarlett  O'Hara? — but  here  are  some  reel  mul- 
tiple choices,  proving  that  the  infamous  casting 
couch  is  more  like  a  sectional  sofa.         — P.S. 


"DID  YOU  SAY 
INGMARP" 

Ever  hard-of -hearing, 
ex-president  Reagan 
misunderstood  when  he 
was  asked  to  play 
opposite  a  Bergman  in 
the  Paul  Henrtid 
role  in  Casablanca. 


PUMP  UP 
THE  ARNOLD 
Schwarzerugger  urns 
fourth  in  lint  for 
Total  Recall, 
Pint:  Richard  Drtyfuu 
Sicond:  Patrick  Su.n  < 
Third:  Matthew 
Broaerici , 
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LIQUOR 


ICO  D     I  ROM 


Give  people  bread  and  they  feel  like  beggars. 


leach  them  to  make  their  own  and  you  give  them  their  dignity. 

Think  for  a  minute  what  your  sense  of  self-worth  might  be,  if  you  had  to 

rely  on  hand-outs  to  feed  yourself  and  your  family  As  desperate  as  their  situation 

is,  the  hungry  people  of  the  third  world  hunger  for  dignity  more  than  food. 

That's  why  at  Technoserve  we  believe  so  strongly  in  fostering  self-reliance. 

In  teaching  communities  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  till,  to  sow  and  to  reap 

for  themselves.  The  successful  cooperatives  we've  helped  nurture  are  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  us,  but  more  rewarding  than  that  is  the  sense  of  self- 
pride  we  see.  The  fire  burning  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  their  dignity 
again.  Please  help  us  build  more  of  these  fires,  by  calling  the  number  below. 


Techno^ 


'technoserve 


erve 


A  working  solution  to  world  hunger. 

148  East  Avenue,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  USA  06851. 
Call  1-800-99-WORKS 


3/ie  touch 
4A  pure  Cartier 


Cartier  Vendome  pearl-tipped  cigarettes. 
Available  only  in  the  finest  establishments. 

For  more  information,  1-800-CARTIER. 


9  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 


Six  Pounds,  Fifteen  Ounces. 
Great  American  Investor. 


If  little  Jonathan  could  count,  he'd  be  counting  his  were  already  out  of  sight,"  his  mother  explains.  "Imagine 

blessings.  Because  when  he  was  born  a  week  ago,  his  par-  what  they'll  be  by  the  time  he's  grown."  Savings  Bonds  pay 
ents  began  buying  him  U.S.  Savings  Bonds—  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  competitive  rates,  and  now  can  be  completely 
the  Great  American  Investment.  They've  already 


begun  saving  for  the  day  Jonathan  goes  to  col- 
lege. "When  we  went  to  school,  tuition  costs 


tax-free  when  used  for  your  child's  education. 
Which  is  the  kind  of  news  that  has  Jonathan's 
parents  sleeping  like  babies  themselves. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  INVESTMENT 


I 

I 

o 


1-800-US-BONDS 


Call  for  information,  or  write  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  Dept.  894M,  Washington,  D.C.  20226 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  THE  HOLIDAYS 
THE  EARTH  ALWAYS  RISES TOTHE  OCCASION. 


* 


Long  before  man  had  holidays  to  celebrate,  the  earth  was  already  preparing 

for  the  festivities.  In  what  we  now  call  France,  the  mountains  shifted  and  a  subterranean 

spring  burst  forth.  Delivering  the  pure,  clear  holiday  cheer  we  now  call  Perrier. 
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An  eon  of  New^ears  Eves,  and  a  millennium  of  Yiletides  later,  the  excitement 

of  the  holidays  is  still  heralded  in  with  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Perrier  bubbles. 

Perriers  merry  green  bottles  are  brimming  with  a  drink  as  crisp,  clean  and  pure  as 

the  day  the  earth  first  popped  its  cork. 


EARTH'S  FIRST  SOFT  DRINK 


©1990  Perrier 
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Bearing  All 


Weber  model  Rob, 
draped  in 

Weber  golden  retriever 
Little  Bear,  from 
Bear  Pond 
(Bullfinch  Press/ 
Little,  Brown). 


few  months  back,  Bruce  Weber  told  me  of  the 
AIDS  Resource  Center  in  New  York  and  of  its  deeply  practi- 
cal generosity  to  a  wide  variety  of  men  and  women  contend- 
ing with  the  disease.  He  meant  to  publish  a  volume  of 
photographs  which  he'd  taken  at  a  pond  in  the  Adirondacks. 
They  were  views  of  the  water,  the  sky,  and  of  nude  young 
men  (plus  an  affable  dog).  He  intended  all  profits  from  the 
book  to  benefit  the  AIDS  Resource  Center,  and  he  asked  me 
to  join  him  and  find  a  way  to  write  some  relevant  foreword 
or  preface.  Sight  unseen,  I  took  the  chance  with  a  resolution 
that  my  part  in  the  book  would  be  a  silent  homage  to  Thom- 
as Victor,  a  friend  and  distinguished  photographer  who  had 
recently  died  of  AIDS. 

When  I  saw  the  pictures  set  out  in  order,  1  was  struck  at 
once  (and  with  no  coaching  from  Bruce)  by  their  all-perva- 


sive air  of  innocence  and  serenity.  These  unimpeded  men, 
the  noble  dog,  the  clean  water,  and  the  lazy  clouds — all 
moved  in  a  whole  other  world  of  unselfconscious  ease,  of 
delight  in  the  strengths  of  a  vital  body  and  its  fellow  crea- 
tures. Like  any  good  sequence,  the  broad  range  of  pictures 
makes  a  larger  statement  than  any  one  image.  And  for  mc  at 
least  that  statement  suggests  a  mythical  Eden — the  farthest 
pole  from  our  desperate  needs  and  those  of  our  kin  in  the 
human  family.  So  1  wrote  a  narrative  poem  about  that  first 
long  beautiful  day — the  last  such  day  in  all  of  time — when 
our  First  Father  strode  alone  in  lull  perfection  through  para- 
dise, seeking  his  mate. 

We  hope  this  book,  this  visible  dream  of  joy  and  light, 
will  bring  real  help  to  people  now  in  pain  and  anguish. 

— REYNOLDS  PRICE 
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Photograph  by  BRUCE  WEBER 
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i  Express*  and  Gucci  Cards  Welcomed.  ©  Gucci  America  Inc   1990 
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the  Classic  GUCCI 


Annette 


Piper  Laurie  (actress):  Scott  Fitzgerald, 

by  Andrew  Turn  bull  (Scribners). 

"It  en/James  me.  Since  I'm  rehearsing  again  for 

The  Last  Flapper,  I  find  it  useful. " 


Glittering  attraction:  Actress  Annette  Bening. 


powerhouse  pixie, 
Annette  Bening  supplies 
the  pop  in  Mike  Nichols's 
Postcards  from  the  Edge 
as  the  bit  actress  who  sets 
Meryl  Streep  straight.  "I 
was  dazzled  by  Meryl," 

admits  the  Greenwich  Village  actress,  who  claims,  "I  have  to  refind  my 
courage  every  time  I  work."  The  sweat  doesn't  show — her  acting  has  an  ice- 
cube ping,  her  big  baby  blues  swimming  with  amused  wonder.  She's  on  a 
busy  track,  co-starring  with  Robert  De  Niro  as  a  stalwart  soul  in  Guilty  by 
Suspicion,  a  McCarthy-era  drama,  and  shaking  her  tail  feathers  as  a  sex 
cocktail  in  Stephen  Frears's  The  Grifters  (about  her  nude  scenes,  "the  less  I 
say,  the  better").  Then  she  comes  full  circle  with  Regarding  Henry.  Like 
Postcards,  it  concerns  recovery,  as  Harrison  Ford's  Henry  realizes  in  rehab 
"what  a  jerk  he  was."  Playing  his  nurturing  wife,  Bening  gently  leads  him 
by  the  hand  out  of  jerkdom.  Us,  she  has  in  her  palm.       — JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Sandra  Bernhard  (comedienne): 

Will  You  Please  Be  Quiet,  Please?,  by 

Raymond  Carver  (McGraw-Hill). 

"I  admire  its  incredible  restraint,  but  it 

really  hits  you  in  the  gut.  " 


William  Burroughs 

(writer):  Billy,  by 

Whitley  Strieber  (Putnam). 

"While  he  is  usually 

associated  with  alien  contact 

via  Communion,  this 

book  shows  you  that  you 

don't  have  to  look  to 

outer  space  for  aliens.  " 


Mo  Gaffney  |  u  nterlactor):  C  D  B!. 

by  William  Stetg  (Simon  and ScbtUttr).  "I  find     | 
Steig's  writing  to  the  /mint.  Bui  I 

really  like  the  pictures, " 
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GUCCI 


Vanity  Fair,  August  1929 


The  Sitwells 


hey  are  all  poets.  But  they  are  more  than  that. 
They  are  a  cult . "  That  was  the  London  Star' s 
verdict  on  this  imperial  threesome  (clock- 
wise): SirSacheverell,  SirOsbert,  and  Dame 
Edith  Sitwell.  In  1929  the  inseparable  sib- 
lings rivaled  the  Bloomsbury  set  for  Lon- 
don's most  glittering  salon.  But  dissension 
from  their  somewhat  dotty  aesthetic  didn't  sit 
well  with  the  Sitwells,  and  they  waged  fa- 
mous wars  on  the  "Philistines"  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, Aldous  Huxley,  Wyndham  Lewis, 


and  Noel  Coward — until  the  Queen  interceded.  Edith, 
six  feet  tall,  with  a  nose  Gertrude  Stein  called  "one  of 
the  wonders  of  creation,"  dressed  in  Medici  chic, 
made  Dylan  Thomas  her  protege,  and  read  her  famed 
Fagade,  set  to  music  by  William  Walton,  through  a 
megaphone.  Osbert  listed  his  hobby  as  "regretting  the 
Bourbons,"  kept  a  stock  of  china  to  smash  in  times  of 
anguish,  and  published  a  five-part  memoir,  while  Sa- 
cheverell  more  quietly  wrote  respected  books  on  art 
and  nature.  His  Great  Flower  Books  and  Fine  Bird 
Books  are  being  reissued  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 
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Photograph  by  CECIL  BEATON 
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E    WOMAN'S    FRAGRANCE    BY    RALPH    LAUREN 


Can  we  start  over? 

Was  it  only  a  year  ago  that  the  boom  ended  with  a  bang  (well,  a 
bang-bang  if  you  were  in  Romania)?  Back  then,  the  good  guys  had 
won.  The  Cold  War  had  ended,  Communism  had  collapsed,  Mandela 
was  sprung,  and  the  wall  came  tumbling  down.  At  home  it  looked  as 
if  the  bad  boys  had  lost.  The  courts  were  packed  with  celebs  model- 
ing manacles — Leona,  Imelda,  Khashoggi,  Milken,  Sharpton,  Pete 
Rose,  Marion  Barry,  John  Gotti,  and  let's  not  forget  Captain  "Party 
Hearty"  Hazelwood.  Was  there  really  a  time  when  Tyson  was  the  King  of  Swing,  Trump  the 
artful  dealer,  and  Saddam  Hussein  our  friend?  Could  we  really  have  believed  that  life  was 
going  to  be  kinder  and  gentler?  We  were  so  innocent  then,  so  hopeful.  But  by  the  dog  days 
of  summer  the  green  era  had  already  turned  brown.  Real  estate  got  too  real.  The  art  market 
smarted.  Media  went  on  the  blink.  The  S&Ls  swallowed  the  peace  dividend.  Retailers 
discounted.  And  the  government  closed  up  shop.  The  gorgeous  mosaic  shattered,  and 
the  gloves  were  off.  Andrew  Dice  Clay  trashed  women,  Jimmy  Breslin  trashed  Asians, 
Spike  Lee  and  Pat  Buchanan  trashed  Jews,  Jesse  Helms  trashed  art.  Gays  ouied  one 
another,  Roseanne  strangled  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  Madonna  grabbed  her 
crotch  and  yelled,  "Fuck,  fuck,  fuck." 

By  August,  everything  had  gone  haywire.  New  York  became  a  free-fire  zone.  Blacks 
slaughtered  blacks  in  South  Africa.  And  just  when  all  the  shrinks  and  sheikhs  were  on 
vacation,  Saddam  Hussein  gobbled  up  Kuwait.  Whd  happened? 

The  Nicer  Nineties  turned  out  to  be  the  shortest  decade  ever.  And  what  do  we  have  to 
show  for  it?  Images  of  hype  and  hope — our  postcards  from  the  edge.  So  here  they  are: 
the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  ac-    ■%■      ■     ^  L     l_     A        "     I     "L.       "i 

qui.ted-.he  1990  Hall  of  Fame     rllOtOgrapllS  DJf  AlTOU}  LeiDOVITZ 
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NpKnn  M/Mflplfl  VlCe  Presi^ent  of  the  African  National  Congress.  He  was  that  rare  hero  who  actually 
llCIOUII  If  lailUCId  Hved  up  t0  his  myth  Like  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  in  the  Birmingham  jail,  Mandela 
drew  his  moral  force  from  the  prison  walls,  and  he  did  hard  time — twenty-eight  years.  His  release  in  February 


•<r 


ignited  the  year's  most  jubilant  celebration.  And  it  never  nagged,  even  when  he  took  unpopular  pos.t.ons  support- 
ing the  likes  of  Fidel  Castro,  Yasser  Arafat,  the  New  York  Yankees,  and  his  wife,  Winnie  (hoo-boy  what  a  handful) 
Now  comes  the  really  hard  part-making  peace  in  a  nation  where  the  issues  are  no  longer  black  and  white.  Amandla. 
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Maria 


MunloC  Model.  Leggy,  busty,  blonde,  and  inflatable,  in  another  era  this  Georgia  peach  would 
ITiapivo  have  been  Elvis  Presley's  girlfriend.  Instead  she  was  cast  as  the  home  wrecker  in  the 
longest-running  tabfest  since  Burton  and  Taylor.  The  Donald's  I i opes  went  down  the  slopes  in  Aspen  when 
Maria  traded  face  with  Ivana  and  Liz  Smith  broke  the  story  of  tht  plit-up.  She  may  have  been  a  perfect  10  to 
Trump,  but  she  was  a  zero  to  his  bankers.  Still,  Maria  loves  oIg  swivel-hips  for  his  simple  barefoot  self. 
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General  Colin  Powell  Jr. 


Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  He's  beat  the  system  to  be- 
come the  highest-ranking  black  officer  in  United  States  history.  He 
masterminded  the  invasion  of  Panama,  supervised  the  buildup  in  the  Gulf,  and  made  buddies  with  former- 
ly scary  Soviet  generals  (such  as  Mikhail  Moiseyev,  left).  Pitted  against  President  Saddam  "the  Shredder" 
Hussein,  he's  our  top  Ninja  Turtle.  Cowabunga,  Colin! 
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Peter  Matthiessen 


Author  He's  the  Obi- 
Wan  Kenobi  of  cult 
writers,  his  face  a  craggy  map  of  all  the  right  issues — 
the  environment,  Long  Island  fishermen,  Native 
Americans,  and  pygmy  elephants.  This  year  the  Force 
was  with  him;  he  hit  the  best-seller  list  with  Killing 
Mr.  Watson  and  won  the  seven-year-long  case 
brought  against  him  for  defending  an  allegedly 
framed  Indian  leader  in  South  Dakota.  And  if  you're 
a  Zen  Buddhist  passing  through  the  Hamptons,  feel 
free  to  stop  in  at  his  temple.  Ain't  that  a  shaman? 


APT  IP  AID'^  C°ahtlon  t0  Unleash  Power,  They're  mad  as  hell  and  they're  not  going  to  take  it  anymore.  Agi- 
"**  '  "'  tating  on  behalf  of  people  with  AIDS,  ACT  UP  zaps  the  phone  lines  of  politicians  and  mau-maus  the  white 
coats  of  the  medical  establishment,  successfully  lobbying  for  the  speedup  of  clinical  drug  trials.  Masters  of  guerrilla 
theater,  they've  expanded  their  band  worldwide,  unfurling  their  banner:  ACT  UP,  FIGHT  BACK,  FIGHT  aids. 


Above,  the  St.  Patrick's  Six,  who  interrupted  John  Cardinal  O'Connor  during 
Mass  and  cried  murder  in  the  cathedral,  with  their  lawyer.  Left  to  right: 
CHARLES  KING,  lawyer  LORI  COHEN,  ANN  NORTHROP,  RODSORGE, 
KATHRYN  OTTER,  SHARON  TRAMUTOLA,  MICHAEL  WIGGINS. 
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AnHrOU/  HlPO  Pfalf  Comedian.  O.K. ,  so  I  pissed  off  a  few  fruits  and  a  lot  of  frustrated  scags.  Is  that  any 
HIIUI  Clff  VI  vv  UlCljf  reason  to  crucify  me?  So  I  made  Ford  Fairlane  and  it  bit  the  big  one,  and  they  put  my 
concert  film  on  the  shelf  behind  the  cheese.  Deep  down,  I'm  just  as  sensitive  as  you  are,  you  pathetic  piece  of  shit. 


Varlaif  UaUOl  Pres^ent  of  Czechoslovakia.  For  twenty  years  Prague' 
VdLldV  ndYvl  velvet  underground,  but  becoming  president  of  Czechoi 


's  most  famous  playwright  ran  a 
Czechoslovakia  didn't  make  him  pomp- 
ous, power-hungry,  or  corrupt.  Half  flower  child,  half  philosopher  king,  he  moved  into  the  castle  but  didn't  lose 
his  cool,  staying  hip  with  guests  like  Frank  Zappa  and  the  Rolling  Stones.  In  an  age  of  sound  bites,  his  moral 
eloquence  may  be  his  enduring  legacy.  Now  all  he  has  to  worry  about  is  the  unbearable  lightness  of  being  there. 
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M^kfL  M(f}fT|C  Ch°reo£rapher-  He's  the  most  exciting  choreographer  since  Balanchine,  a  dancer  with  a  body  out 
If  IQI  l\  If  IUI I  lO  Qf  Rubens  an(j  a  wjt  out  0f  Wilde.  Who  else  could  play  two  female  roles  in  one  ballet,  inspire 
Baryshnikov  to  dance  for  him,  and  top  it  all  off  with  a  Nutcracker  to  crack  all  nuts?  Bravo!  Brava!  He's  tutu  much. 


Infill  PnFfrl  Alleged  head  of  the  Gambino  family.  He's  the  made  man  who  has  it  made,  and  he  would 
JUIIII  UUllI  like  it  very  much  if  youse  guys  would  quit  bustin'  his  balls.  Listen  up.  They  said  he  put  a 
rocket  in  some  union  guy's  pocket.  How  could  he?  He's  strictly  in  plumbing  supplies.  But  his  threads  didn't  fall 
off  no  truck.  While  Vincent  "the  Chin"  Gigante  shuffled  around  in  his  pj's,  the  alleged  Gambino  Godfather 
wowed  the  TV  cameras  (and  the  jury  in  his  assault  trial)  with  his  sartorial  splendor.  For  he's  a  jolly  Goodfella. 
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FPfl  ^art^  Communications  Office.  Here   they    are,     he   good-earth    gang,    America's    homegrown 

Greens,  globally  warming  our  hearts.  A  loose  coalition  of  environmental  activists,  each  with  his 

own  specialty,  ECO  uses  the  media  to  get  its  message  across.  With  their  battle  cry  of  "Reduce,  Re-use, 

Recycle,"  they're  turning  America  from  a  nation  of  tree    nuggers  into  a  nation  of  tree  huggers. 
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From  left  to  right:  L.  HUNTER  LOVINS,  president  and  executive  director,  Rocky  Mountain  Institute;  TIM  WIRTH,  U.S.  senator  (D),  Colorado;  LEON 
SHENANDOAH,  head  chief,  Iroquois  Confederacy;  BONNIE  REISS,  founder  and  executive  director,  ECO;  JACK  HEINZ,  U.S.  senator  (R), 
Pennsylvania;  OREN  LYONS,  chief  and  faith  keeper,  Onondaga  Nation;  EDBEGLEYJR.,  actor;  DR.  DAVID  SUZUKI,  author,  TV  host,  professor  of 
zoology,  University  of  British  Columbia;  DR.  THOMAS  LOVEJOY,  assistant  secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  conference  host;  CESAR  CHA  VEZ, 
president  and  founder,  United  Farm  Workers  of  America;  TOM  CRUISE,  actor  and  conference  host;  OLIVIA  NEWTON-JOHN,  singer-actress. 


Marion  Barry 


Washington, 
D.C.'s  mayor. 
You  can  say  this  for  him,  he  didn't 
keep  bankers'  hours.  His  wife,  Effi, 
said  he  did  his  best  thinking  in  bars; 
the  judge  told  him  to  do  his  thinking 
behind  bars.  We  watched  him  give  a 
crack  performance  in  a  government- 
sting  video,  but  he  was  unlucky  with 
his  co-star.  When  he  met  Rasheeda 
Moore,  he  thought  he  had  one  fine 
fox,   "but  the  bitch  set  him  up." 
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Jeff  Koons  and  Cicciolina 


Artist  an  d  member  of  the  Italian  parliament.  He's  the   post- 
postmodern  artist  who  made  his  name  with  stainless-steel  rab- 
bits, floating  basketballs,  and  a  white  Michael  Jackson.  She's  the  porn  star  who  got  herself  elected  to  the 


Italian  parliament  and  then  offered  her  body  to  Saddam  Hussein  (if  he  would  free  the  hostages).  Together 
they  were  the  scandal  of  the  Venice  Biennale,  making  art,  publicity,  and  whoopee.  They  don't  speak  the 
same  language,  but  they  have  a  tongue  in  common.  And  they're  actually  very  shy. 


zvous 


He  disappeared  into  the  headlines  two  years  ago. 

But  now  Salman  Rushdie  is 

reaching  out  of  the  shadows  with  a  new  book, 

written  for  his  son, 

a  witty  and  defiant  children  sparable  that  reflects  his 

ownfantastic  nightmare. 

MARTIN  AMIS  talks  to  Rushdie  about  his  life 

as  the  invisible  man 


alman  Rushdie,  the  author  of  a  much- 
discussed  novel  called  The  Satanic 
Verses,  is  still  with  us.  One  feels  the 
need  to  emphasize  this  fact:  that  he  is 
still  around.  He  is  caught  up  in  a  trap  or 
a  travesty;  he  is  condemned  to  enact  his 
own  fictional  themes  of  exile,  ostra- 
cism, disjuncture,  personal  reinvention; 
he  occupies  a  kind  of  shadowland;  but 
he  is  formidably  alive.  The  Rushdie 
Debate  has  reached  a  choke  point 
where  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  speak 
naturally.  In  that  sense  the  forces  of  hu- 
morlessness  have  already  triumphed. 
Rushdie's  life  has  been  permanently 
distorted.  I  hereby  assert,  then,  that  his 
humanity  is  uni         red  and  entire. 

Direct  encoum       with  ^an  re- 

main infrequent,  ai  i  tort;io  you 


want  to  meet  up  with  the  Minotaur,  you  have  to  enter  the 
labyrinth  of  his  security  arrangements.  Yet  various  glimpses 
and  sightings  are  always  current  among  his  friends:  Rushdie, 
at  midnight,  proposing  to  recite  the  Complete  Works  of  Bob 
Dylan;  or  watching  the  World  Cup  on  television  last  summer 
(with  his  remorseless  parodies  of  the  sportscasters);  or  falling 
over  while  demonstrating  an  ambitiously  low-slung  version 
of  the  twist;  or  eating  pizza  and  earnestly  listening  to  bootleg 
Jimi  Hendrix.  Rushdie's  situation  is  truly  Manichaean,  but 
he  is  neither  a  god  nor  a  devil;  he  is  just  a  writer — comical 
and  protean,  ironical  and  ardent.  To  bear  this  out,  Rushdie 
has  now  produced  a  defiantly  high-spirited  and  chivalrous 
novel,  a  children's  book  for  adults  called  Haroun  and  the 
Sea  of  Stories.  There  are  times  when  Rushdie's  predicament 
feels  like  a  meaningless  divagation,  a  chaotic  accident;  there 
are  other  times  when  it  feels  rivetingly  central  and  exempla- 
ry. Rushdie's  friends,  I  imagine,  think  about  him  every  day. 
But  his  writer  friends,  I  suspect,  think  about  him  every  half 
an  hour.  He  is  still  with  us.  And  we  are  with  him. 


hen  I  first  heard  the  news,  I  thought,  I'm  a 

dead  man.  You  know:  That's  it.  One  day. 

Two  days. ' '  This  interview  took  place  at  a 

Mystery  Location;  we  had  joined  up  via 

something   that  Haroun   would  call   a 

P2C2E:  a  Process  Too  Complicated  to 

Explain.  "At  such  moments  you  think  all 

the  corny  things.  You  think  about  not 

being  able  to  watch  your  children  growing  up.  Not  being  able 

'  to  do  the  work  you  want  to  do.  Oddly  it's  those  things  that  hurt 

more  than  the  physical  idea  of  being  dead.  In  a  way  you  can't 

grasp  that  reality." 

Reality  seemed  to  be  generally  elusive  on  that  day,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1989 — the  day  of  Khomeini 'sfatwa.  Even  the  sky,  I 
remember,  was  preternaturally  radiant.  Rushdie  first  heard 
the  news  when  a  radio  station  rang  him  up — to  ask  for  his 
response  to  it.  "How  do  you  feel  about  being  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  ayatollah?  What  about  a  quote?"  He  managed 
the  quote  ("God  knows  what  I  said"),  and  then  ran  around  the 
house  drawing  the  curtains  and  shutting  the  shutters.  Next,  he 
sleepwalked  through  an  interview  for  the  CBS  morning  show, 
and  proceeded  to  what  would  be  his  last  public  appearance:  the 
memorial  service  for  his  close  friend  Bruce  Chatwin. 

The  church  was  Greek  Orthodox,  somber,  dusty,  big- 
domed,  and  full  of  writers.  Rushdie  entered  promptly  with 
his  wife,  the' American  novelist  Marianne  Wiggins.  "I  was 
in  shock,"  He  now  says.  He  looked  excitable.  We  were  all 
excitable.  Saul  Bellow  calls  it  "event  glamour."  "Salman," 
I  said,  as  we  hugged  (he  likes  to  hug  his  friends,  and  never 
routinely,  always  meaningly),  "we're  worried  about  you." 
And  he  said,  "/'m  worried  about  me."  The  Rushdies  sat 
down  beside  me  and  my  wife.  I  had  a  shameful  impulse  to 
recommend  all  those  nice  empty  pews  at  the  far  end  of  the 
church.  Rushdie  kept  glancing  over  his  shoulder:  representa- 
tives of  the  press  were  being  kept  at  bay  by  his  agent,  Gillon 
Aitken.  "Salman!"  called  out  Paul  Theroux,  boyishly. 
"Next  week  we'll  be  back  here  for  you!" 
Appropriately,  the  service  was  a  torment,  a  torment  in  its 


own  right,  with  much  incomprehensible  yodeling  and  en- 
treating. I  found  that  my  thoughts  were  all  mildly  but  stub- 
bornly blasphemous.  The  robed  clerics  waved  their  fuming 
caskets  in  the  air,  like  Greek  waiters  removing  incendiary 
ashtrays.  This,  I  concluded,  was  Bruce  Chatwin's  last  joke 
on  his  friends  and  loved  ones:  his  heterodox  theism  had  final- 
ly homed  in  on  a  religion  that  no  one  he  knew  could  under- 
stand or  respond  to.  We  sat  down  and  stood  up,  stood  up  and 
sat  down,  trying  not  to  subvert  with  sigh  or  yawn  the  dull 
theater  of  an  alien  faith:  an  immortality  system,  in  other 
words,  and  therefore  inevitably  dull,  alien,  theatrical.  When 
it  was  over,  Salman  and  Marianne  ducked  past  the  waiting 
journalists  and  were  driven  off  in  a  friend's  limousine.  Rush- 
die would  spend  the  day  searching  for  his  son,  Zafar  (who  is 
now  eleven) — searching  too,  I  suppose,  for  a  way  to  say 
good-bye  to  him,  as  he  prepared  to  take  up  his  new  life. 

I  briefly  attended  the  post-service  reception.  In  normal 
circumstances  we  would  have  taken  the  chance  to  air  our 
preoccupation  with  the  mourned  friend.  But  no  one  was 
thinking  and  talking  about  Bruce.  Everyone  was  thinking  and 
talking  about  Salman:  his  danger,  his  drastic  elevation.  As  I 
went  home  I  did  about  half  a  dozen  things  that  Salman  Rush- 
die was  no  longer  free  to  do.  I  visited  a  bookshop,  a  toyshop, 
a  snack  bar;  I  went  home.  On  the  way  I  bought  an  evening 
paper.  Its  banner  headline  read:  EXECUTE  RUSHDIE  ORDERS 
the  ayatollah.  Salman  had  disappearel  into  the  world  of 
block  caps.  He  had  vanished  into  the  front  page. 

His  case  is  of  course  unique.  It  is  an  embarrass- 
ment of  uniquenesses.  The  terms  of  the  fatwa 
(which  was,  at  once,  a  death  sentence  and  a  life 
sentence);  the  size  of  the  bounty  (three  times  the 
reputed  fee  for  perpetrating  the  Lockerbie 
crash);  the  nature  of  the  exile,  which  removes 
the  novelist  both  from  his  subject  (society)  and 
from  his  object  (sober  literary  consideration):  in 
his  own  phrase,  Rushdie  is  firmly  "handcuffed  to  history." 
His  uniqueness  is  the  measure  of  his  isolation.  Perhaps,  too, 
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it  is  the  measure  of  his  stoicism.  Because  no  one  else — 
certainly  no  other  writer — could  have  survived  so  well. 

I  often  tell  him  this.  I  often  tell  him  that  if  the  Rushdie 
Affair  were,  for  instance,  the  Amis  Affair,  then  I  would,  by 
now,  be  a  tearful  and  tranquilized  three-hundred-pounder, 
with  no  eyelashes  or  nostril  hairs,  and  covered  in  blotches 
and  burns  from  various  misadventures  with  the  syringe  and 
the  crack  pipe.  He  has  gained  a  little  weight  ("no  exercise") 
and  has  resumed  a  very  moderate  cigarette  habit;  for  a  while 
he  developed  a  kind  of  stress  asthma.  But  Rushdie  is  un- 
changed: the  rosy  complexion,  the  lateral  crinkle  in  his  upper 
lip  when  he  smiles  (which  gives  an  impression  of  babyishly 
short  incisors),  the  eyes  so  exotically  hooded  that  he  has  long 
foreseen  minor  surgery  to  prevent  the  lids  from  engulfing  the 
irises.  His  urgently  humorous  presence  is  undiminished,  undi- 
luted. Sometimes,  when  you  call  him,  his  "Oh,  I'm  fine"  lacks 
total  conviction.  Otherwise,  he  is  a  miracle  of  equanimity. 

How  is  this?  Unquestionably  Rushdie  has  a  great  deal  of 
natural  ballast.  He  knows  about  exile,  its  deracinations,  its 
surprising  opportunities  for  expansion,  how  it  can  make  you 
feel  both  naked  and  invisible,  as  in  a  dream.  There  has  al- 
ways been  something  Olympian  about  Salman  Rushdie.  His 
belief  in  his  own  powers,  however  (unlike  other  kinds  of 
belief),  is  not  monolithic  and  therefore  precarious.  It  is  agile, 
capricious,  and  droll.  The  first  time  I  met  him,  seven  years 
ago,  he  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  recently  played  in  a 
football  match  in  Finland  for  a  World  Writers'  Eleven. 

"Really?"  I  said.  "How  did  you  do?"  I  expected  the 
usual  kind  of  comedy  (sprained  ankle,  heart  attack,  incompe- 
tence, disgrace).  But  I  was  given  another  kind  of  comedy, 
out  of  left  field. 

He  said,  "I  uh,  scored  a  hat  trick,  actually." 

"You're  kidding.  I  suppose  you  just  stuck  your  leg  out. 
You  scrambled  them  home." 

"Goal  number  one  was  a  first-time  hip-high  volley  from 
twenty  yards  out.  For  the  second,  I  beat  two  men  at  the  edge 
of  the  box  and  curled  the  ball  into  the  top  corner  with  the 
outside  of  my  left  foot." 

"And  the  third  goal,  Salman?  A  tap-in.  A  fluke." 

"No.  The  third  goal  was  a  power  header." 

Even  if  you  don't  know  the  game,  you'll  probably  get  the 
idea.  This  is  Rushdie's  style.  He  is  always  daring  you  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  take  him  literally. 

Well,  certain  contemporary  forces  have  made  their  deci- 
sion, and  they  have  duly  arrived  at  a  literalist's  verdict:  eter- 
nal remainderdom.  Rushdie  can  take  the  weight  of  the 
anathema,  and  the  vastly  generalized  animus,  I  think,  be- 
cause he  has  long  been  in  training  for  it.  He  has  skirmished 
with  world  leaders  before,  after  all:  in  Shame  with  General 
Zia  (the  book  was  of  course  banned  in  Pakistan),  and  in 
Midnight's  Children  with  Mrs.  Gandhi  (who  sued  him  for 
libel).  But  then  came  the  intensive  training,  which  began  on 


September  26,  1988,  the  day  The  Satanic  Verses  was  pub- 
lished. Bannings  and  burnings,  petitions  and  demonstrations, 
rioting  in  Islamabad  (five  killed),  rioting  in  Kashmir  (one 
killed,  one  hundred  injured).  Rushdie  maintained  at  the  time 
that  these  deaths  were  "not  on  [his]  conscience";  but  by  this 
stage  he  was  feeling,  he  says,  "completely  horrible.  It  was 
the  most  shocking  thing — until  the  other  most  shocking 
thing."  The  riots  took  place  on  consecutive  days.  On  the 
third  day  the  fatwa  was  announced.  Rushdie  knew  by  then 
that  his  book  had  raised  mortal  questions.  He  had  no  choice; 
he  was  obliged  to  become  world-historical. 


At  first,  I  found  it  more  or  less  impossible  to 
switch  off,  to  turn  away.  Before  the  ayatollah 
made  his  move,  I  saw  myself  as  being  part  of  a 
debate.  Now  the  debate  went  on,  but  I  was 
excluded  from  it." 
Another  dreamlike  state:  Rushdie  was  a 
spectator  (not  an  advocate,  not  even  a  witness) 
at  his  own  capital  trial.  And  he  found  it  was  a 
full-time  job  keeping  abreast  of  developments.  His  day  be- 
gan with  Breakfast  News  at  6:30  and  ended  with  Newsnight 
at  10:45.  At  that  point  the  Rushdie  story  was  at  least  three 
pages  deep  in  every  national  newspaper;  and  for  odd  mo- 
ments in  between  there  was  always  the  Bradford  Telegraph 
and  Argus,  the  South  African  Weekly  Mail,  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  the  Salzburg  Kronen  Zeitung,  Al  Ahram,  Al-Noor, 
the  Muslim  Voice,  and  India  Today.  Everywhere  he  looked 
he  saw  torched  hardbacks  and  writhing  mustaches. 

Question:  What's  got  long  blond  hair,  big  tits,  and  lives  in 
an  igloo  in  Iceland?  Answer:  Salman  Rushdie.  .  .Such  jokes, 
current  in  every  pub  and  at  every  bus  stop,  were  relayed  to 
Rushdie  by  his  Special  Branch  bodyguards;  he  also  became  a 
staple  for  TV  comedians,  as  a  type  for  the  hunted,  the 
marked,  the  evanescent.  Rushdie  found  some  Rushdie  jokes 
funnier  than  others.  But  what  disturbed  him  was  the  sudden 
promiscuity  of  his  fame.  "I  kept  thinking,  What  the  hell  am  I 
doing  here?  What  the  hell  am  I  doing  in  a  TV  sitcom?  What 
the  hell  am  I  doing  in  the  Jasper  Carrot  show?" 

In  a  sense,  though,  the  fatwa  itself  is  a  Rushdie  joke.  The 
blasphemy  issue  is  at  least  debatable  (and  Rushdie  wants  to 
continue  that  debate);  but  what  can  you  make  of  Khomeini's 
babblings,  which  portrayed  Rushdie  as  a  literary  dog  of  war, 
hired  by  world  Jewry  to  soften  up  Islam  for  a  neo-imperialist 
blitzkrieg?  Now  that  really  is  funny.  When  you  write,  when 
you  try  to  instruct  and  entertain,  you  want  the  world  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  But  not  literally.  And  here  on  the  evening 
news  are  the  pulsing  flash  points  on  the  color-coded  world 
map,  Bombay,  Berkeley,  Brussels,  riot,  fire,  and  murder. 
What's  the  story?  You  are  the  story.  Your  book  is  the  story. 
And  now  another  chapter  of  crossed  lines,  ungot  ironies, 
atrocious  misunderstandings. 
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It  comes  as  no  surprise 

to  learn  that 

a  death  sentence 

doesrit 

concentrate  the  mind 

wonderfully: 


To  scrutinize  him  is  to  jeopardize  him,  but  a  little  can  be 
said  about  the  way  he  lives  now.  He  lives  like  a  secret  agent; 
he  is  both  nomad  and  recluse.  "An  average  day?  I  don't  have 
average  days,  because  there's  always  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  move.  I  read  a  lot.  I  talk  on  the  telephone  a  lot — two 
or  three  hours  a  day.  I  play  computer  games.  Chess.  Super 
Mario.  I  am  a  master  of  Super  Marios  I  and  II.  Otherwise  I 
do  what  I'd  do  anyway.  I  start  work  at  10:30,  I  never  eat 
lunch,  and  I  knock  off  around  four."  A  writer  is,  on  the 
whole,  most  alive  when  alone.  You  can  then  get  on  with  the 
business  of  imagining  other  people.  But  there  is  normally  a 
gregarious  murmur  behind  the  solitude — a  murmur  which 
Rushdie  no  longer  hears.  "The  strange  part  is  not  being  able 
to  go  out  in  the  evening.  Or  indeed  in  the  afternoon.  Or  in 
the  morning.  Jo  clear  your  head  out." 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  a  death  sentence 
doesn't  concentrate  the  mind  wonderfully.  Haroun  and  the 
Sea  of  Stories  is  the  result  of  unprecedented  struggle.  "The 
distractions  were  internal  rather  than  external.  When  I  write, 
I  sink  into  the  bit  of  myself  where  the  novel  comes  from.  But 
I  had  to  fight  my  way  past  all  this  other  stuff:  the  crisis.  And 
by  the  time  I  got  there  I'd  be  wrecked."  Haroun  began  as  a 
series  of  bedtime  stories  which  Rushdie  told  to  his  son,  Za- 
far — "or  bath-time  stories.  He  would  lie  in  the  bath  and 
listen,  or  sit  wrapped  in  towels."  When  Rushdie  was  close  to 
finishing  The  Satanic  Verses,  Zafar  made  his  father  promise 
to  forget  about  grown-ups  for  a  while  and  write  a  book  for 
children.  "I  couldn't  have  written  a  grown-up  novel.  I  didn't 


have  the  distance,  the  calm.  I  had  to  keep  this  promise  to 
Zafar  because  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  keep  to  him.  That 
was  the  whip  I  used  to  beat  myself.  It  gave  me  the  energy  to 
do  something  as  weird  as  write  a  fairy  story  in  the  middle  of 
a  nightmare.  There's  no  more  absolute  thing  than  a  promise 
to  your  child.  You  can't  break  it." 

The  new  book  can  and  will  be  read  as  a  fantastical  com- 
mentary on  the  author's  situation.  Such  a  reading  is  no  doubt 
naive,  but  purity  of  literary  response  is  another  privilege  that 
Rushdie  must  resign  himself  to  losing — for  now.  All  his 
books  suddenly  seem  to  predict  and  explore  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  parts  of  The  Satanic  Verses  are  almost  vulgarly 
prescient  ("Your  blasphemy,  Salman,  can't  be  for- 
given. ...  To  set  your  words  against  the  Words  of 
God ...").  In  any  case  Haroun  is  a  minor  classic  of  passion- 
ate invention.  The  change  in  genre  is  after  all  quite  seamless: 
what  is  "magical  realism"  but  the  wishful  laxity  of  a  child's 
imagination?  Here  are  the  stories  that  Rushdie  wanted  to  tell  his 
child.  More  than  that,  though,  you  also  see  the  child  in  Rush- 
die— his  delight,  his  mischief,  his  innocence,  his  eager  heart. 

Asked  if  he  has  a  plan  for  the  future,  Rushdie  says,  "A 
plan.  Well,  'plan'  would  be  a  rather  glorified  word  for  it." 
His  survival,  like  his  capacity  for  hope,  will  continue  to  be  a 
matter  of  daily  improvisation.  From  time  to  time  one  hears  a 
statement  from  Teheran  along  the  following  lines:  that  if 
Rushdie  (a)  admits  he  was  wrong,  (b)  renounces  the  paper- 
back, (c)  recalls  and  pulps  the  hardback,  (d)  makes  extensive 
reparations,  and  (e)  becomes  a  devout  Muslim,  it  still  won't 
be  enough.  What  will  be  enough?  The  tone  of  the  challenge 
makes  one  think  of  the  lovelorn,  the  wounded  adolescent.  It 
could  almost  be  a  less  benign  and  forgiving  Haroun.  Fill  the 
ocean  with  your  tears.  Cry  me  a  river. 

Once  Rushdie  got  going  on  his  fairy  story,  all  the  difficul- 
ties fell  away.  He  wrote  the  first  draft  in  two  and  a  half 
months;  he  wrote  the  second  in  two  weeks — "at  enormous 
speed.  A  chapter  a  day."  The  breakthrough  was  unrelated  to 
any  change  in  circumstance.  It  had  to  do  with  the  framing 
of  the  first  sentence,  "which  seemed  to  contain  a  lot  of 
energy.  It  was  like  a  tuning  fork."  And  Rushdie  quotes  it: 
"There  was  once,  in  the  country  of  Alifbay,  a  sad  city,  the 
saddest  of  cities,  a  city  so  ruinously  sad  that  it  had  forgot- 
ten its  name." 

But  the  reader  is  already  sad,  already  moved  and  haunted, 
by  the  book's  dedication  (an  acrostic),  which  refers  to  en- 
forced distance,  to  a  sense  of  thwarted  homing,  and  to  a  lost 
time  that  no  Happy  Ending  can  redress: 


Z  embla,  Zenda,  Xanadu: 

A  11  our  dream-worlds  may  come  true. 

F  airy  lands  are  fearsome  too. 

A  s  I  wander  far  from  view 

R  ead,  and  bring  me  home  to  you. 


□ 
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More  than  any  othe 
Hollywood  dynasty, 
the  Fondas  set  the  tone 
of  their  times. 
But  as  they  outacted 
one  another  on-screen 
and  outdazzled 
one  another  on  the 
celebrity  scene,  they 
were  ever  more 
intrinsically  bound  bv 
their  private  turmoil. 
And  while  Jane  and 
Peter,  haunted  by 
their  mother  s  suicide, 
pursued  sexual  liberation 
and  radical  politics, 
they  only  became 
bigger  stars. 
An  exclusive  excer  j " 
from  The  Fondasf 
by  PETER  COLLIER 
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BIG  DADDY 

Henry  Fonda  flanked 

by  Jane  and  Peter 

:  received  the 

Life  Achievement 

Award  from 

the  American  Film 

Institute,  1978. 

They  were  a 

.  Dada  version  of 

"  e  Barrymores, 

Man's  Fami' 

",  in  film  noi 
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GREENWICH,  1950 

The  death  of  Fran- 
ces Fonda — and 
that  is  what  her 
husband,  Henry, 
always  called  it, 
a  "death,"  not  a 
suicide — was  not 
really  unexpect- 
ed. The  forty- 
two  -  year- old 
onetime  socialite 
had  begun  to 
walk  in  the  deep  shadows  since  she  had 
moved  her  children  from  the  idyllic 
homestead  in  the  Hollywood  Hills  to  a 
rented  house  in  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut, so  that  they  could  be  with  Henry, 
whose  smash  hit  Mister  Roberts  was 
running  on  Broadway.  As  one  friend 
put  it,  "She  had  a  strange  look — the 
look  of  someone  who  has  just  been  told 
the  bad  news." 

At  first  a  sense  of  displacement  had 
affected  them  all.  Jane,  a  scowling  tom- 
boy recently  turned  ten,  refused  to  make 
friends,  and  eight-year-old  Peter,  al- 
ready frail  and  difficult,  scrawled  "I 
hate  the  East"  on  the  wall  of  his  bed- 
room. But  soon  the  local  newspaper 
was  reporting  Jane's  success  staging  pet 
shows  with  her  old  Hollywood  friend 
Brooke  Hayward,  who  was  also  living 
in  Greenwich  now,  and  the  honorable 
mention  Peter  had  received  in  art  at  his 
new  school. 

The  Haywards  were  more  than 
friends.  Leland  was  Henry's  agent,  and 
his  wife,  the  actress  Margaret  Sullavan, 
had  been  Henry's  first  wife.  Leland  and 
Maggie's  oldest  child,  Brooke,  was  the 
same  age  as  Jane.  The  other  two  Hay- 
ward  children,  Bill  and  Bridget,  were 
closer  to  Peter.  Frances  swallowed  her 
animosity  toward  "Madame  H."  for 
the  sake  of  the  kids,  who  immediately 
resumed  their  former  status  as  some- 
thing like  an  extended  family. 

The  Haywards  and  others  close  to  the 
Fondas  knew  that  the  unhappiness 
caused  by  the  move  east  was  only  a 
symptom  in  Frances.  The  disease  was 
her  marriage,  which  had  been  slowly 
decaying  since  Henry  had  returned  from 
the  navy  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Frances 
had  come  to  Greenwich  believing  that 
they  could  start  over,  but  in  the  summer 
of  1949  Henry  finally  told  her  what  she 
already  suspected,  that  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  another  woman.  The  object  of 


his  affection  was  Susan  Blanchard,  Os- 
car Hammerstein's  stepdaughter,  who, 
at  twenty-one,  was  young  enough  to  be 
his  daughter.  Henry  moved  out  of  the 
Greenwich  house  just  before  Christmas, 
announcing  his  intention  to  divorce  and 
remarry. 

The  spring  of  1950  was  the  worst 
time  the  Fondas  could  remember.  Jane 
and  Peter  were  mothered  increasingly 
by  governesses  and  housekeepers  and 
finally  by  their  maternal  grandmother  as 
Frances  gave  herself  over  to  psycho- 
therapy. Victimized  by  moods  ranging 
from  febrile  optimism  to  mute  despair, 
absent  even  when  she  was  there,  Frances 
finally  allowed  her  parents  to  commit 
her  to  Craig  House,  a  sanitarium  in  Bea- 
con, New  York.  Fearing  that  she  was 
suicidal,  her  doctor  had  her  closely 
watched,  and  in  mid-March,  when 
Frances  arranged  for  a  driver  to  take  her 
home  to  see  the  children,  the  doctor  in- 
sisted that  a  pair  of  nurses  accompany 
her.  When  she  arrived  at  the  Greenwich 
house,  she  looked  particularly  radiant — 
hair  lustrous,  skin  aglow,  voice  filled 
with  fey  animation.  Jane  saw  her  from 
an  upstairs  window.  Later  she  admitted 
that  she  hadn't  wanted  to  see  or  speak  to 
her  mother.  Peter,  who  was  with  her, 
wanted  to  go  to  Frances,  but  Jane 
wouldn't  let  him  budge. 

Downstairs,  Frances  kept  up  a  flow 
of  small  talk  while  calling  the  children 
and  joking  about  the  way  her  "keep- 
ers" followed  her  wherever  she  went  in 
the  house.  Finally  she  darted  into  the 
bathroom,  commenting  archly  as  she 
locked  the  door,  "At  least  I  can  go  pot- 
ty by  myself."  Alone  at  last,  she  took  a 
double-edged  razor  blade  from  the 
medicine  cabinet  and  hid  it  in  the  back- 
ing of  a  framed  photograph  of  Jane  and 
Peter  which  she  carried  out  of  the 
bathroom  with  her;  she  said  she  want- 
ed to  take  the  photograph  to  Craig 
House  and  put  it  on  her  nightstand. 
Once  again  she  called  out  for  the  chil- 
dren. When  they  failed  to  answer,  she 
left,  with  Jane  still  watching  her  si- 
lently from  upstairs. 

On  April  14,  Frances's  forty-second 
birthday,  her  doctor  found  her  splayed 
out  on  the  floor  of  her  bathroom  in  a 
pool  of  blood.  She  had  inserted  the  ra- 
zor blade  into  the  flesh  below  her  ear 
and  pulled  it  hard  across  her  throat. 
Henry  and  Frances's  mother  arranged 
for  a  hurried  funeral  service  that  same 
afternoon   at   a   local   mortuary.    They 


agreed  that  they  would  be  the  only 
mourners.  Later  that  day,  while  Fran- 
ces's body  was  being  cremated,  the 
children  were  told  she  had  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  fact,  Brooke 
Hayward  was  with  Jane  in  the  back  of  a 
classroom  at  Greenwich  Academy, 
thumbing  through  movie  magazines  in- 
stead of  doing  school  work.  Jane  had 
given  no  evidence  of  being  affected  by 
her  mother's  death  except  for  her  com- 
pulsive eating  every  day  after  school, 
when  she  would  run  home  and  gorge  on 
candy  and  cake  while  watching  Howdy 
Doody.  Now  Brooke  stumbled  onto  an 
article  about  Henry.  When  she  saw  the 
last  sentence — which  said  that  his  sec- 
ond wife  had  recently  committed  sui- 
cide— she  quickly  turned  the  page. 
But  Jane  flipped  it  back  and  read  the 
article  in  its  entirety  without  saying  a 
word. 


TALL  STORY,  1959 

By  the  time  she  was  twen- 
ty-one, Jane  was  getting 
jobs  through  Eileen 
Ford's  modeling  agency 
at  close  to  fifty  dollars  an 
hour.  She  began  appear- 
ing in  magazines  and  at 
one  time  was  on  four  covers  simulta- 
neously, including  Vogue.  After  her 
sessions  at  the  Actors  Studio,  she  often 
waited  around  newsstands  to  watch  peo- 
ple's reactions  when  they  picked  up  a 
magazine  and  saw  her  face. 

The  novelty  of  being  the  next  Fonda 
soon  wore  off,  and  Jane  began  to  realize 
that  her  connection  with  her  father 
might  be  a  liability  as  well  as  an  asset. 
After  she  auditioned  in  front  of  the  great 
English  director  Tyrone  Guthrie,  for  in- 
stance, he  looked  at  her  and  asked, 
"What  have  you  ever  done  besides  be 
Henry  Fonda's  daughter?"  It  became  an 
acceptable  cliche  among  her  fellow  stu- 
dents to  say  that  Jane  Fonda  was  look- 
ing for  a  father  figure.  She  went  through 
a  number  of  young  men  in  the  acting 
community,  and  soon  she  settled  into  a 
long-term  relationship  with  Alexander 
"Sandy"  Whitclaw,  who  at  twenty  so 
en  was  six  years  her  senior.  Alter  the) 
became  romantically  involved,  she  told 
her  lather  about  him.  Henry  did  some 
investigating  and  said  that  he  diup 
proved  of  Whitclaw  not  only  because  ol 

the  age  difference  but  also  because 
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What  have 
you  ever  done 
besides  be 
Henry  Fonda's 
daughter?" 
Tyrone  Guthrie 
asked  her. 


of  his  reported  affair  with  a  married 
woman.  "And,  of  course,  Henry's  dis- 
approval," Whitelaw  says,  "made  me 
irresistible  to  Jane." 

In  the  middle  of  their  affair,  Henry's 
old  friend  Josh  Logan  screen-tested 
Jane  and  signed  her  to  a  seven-year  con- 
tract at  $10,000  a  year.  For  her  first  role 
he  cast  her  as  a  cheerleader  opposite 
Anthony  Perkins  in  a  sophomoric  come- 
dy titled  Tall  Story.  On  the  set,  she  was 
made  over  with  winged  eyebrows,  false 
eyelashes,  a  huge  smear  of  pink  lip- 
stick, and  ironed-down  hair.  Jack 
Warner  decided  that  she  was  too  flat- 
chested,  and  ordered  falsies.  One  pro- 
ducer suggested  that  she  have  her  back 
teeth  pulled  and  her  jaw  broken  and 
reset  to  accentuate  her  high-cheek- 
boned  look." 

Sandy  Whitelaw  was  intrigued  by  the 
conflicts  between  her  desire  for  star 
treatment  and  her  scorn  of  it.  He  was 
struck  most  of  all  by  the  innocence  right 
below  the  surface  of  the  sophistication 
she  affected.  One  afternoon  he  was  at 
her  apartment  when  the  phone  rang.  She 
answered  and,  saying  that  it  was  a  pho- 
tographer, asked  Whitelaw  to  hang  up 
after  she  had  taken  the  call  on  the  phone 
upstairs.  When  nearly  half  an  hour  had 


MOMMIE  DEAREST 

Henry  and  Frances,  Jane  and  Peter's 

mother,  in  1949,  one  year  before 

her  suicide.  Jane,  right,  filming 

Sunday  in  New  York,  1963, 

with  Henry  and  Peter  behind  her. 


passed  and  she  hadn't  come 
down,  Whitelaw  went  up.  He 
saw  that  Jane  had  used  an  ex- 
tension cord  to  take  the  phone  into 
the  bathroom  and  was  standing  there 
with  her  shirt  off,  dribbling  cold  water 
from  the  faucet  onto  one  of  her  nipples. 
"I  think  it  is  getting  a  bit  harder,"  she 
was  saying.  "Yes,  it  is  definitely  get- 
ting harder."  Whitelaw,  realizing  that 
she  was  talking  to  a  crank,  grabbed  the 
phone  away  and  hung  it  up.  Asking 
her  what  this  was  all  about,  he  learned 
that  the  caller  had  claimed  he  needed 
to  know  if  Jane's  nipples  got  hard  in 
cold  water  because  he  was  considering 
some  T-shirt  shots  on  the  beach  for 
Vogue. 


MALIBU,  1965-69 


Cat  Ballou,  Jane's  first  real 
success,  raised  her  from  a 
supporting  actress  to  a 
lead  and  increased  the  sal- 
ary she  could  command  to 
the  level  of  her  father's. 
She  was  doing  so  well  that 
she  and  her  lover,  the  French  director 
Roger  Vadim,  decided  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Malibu. 
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Peter  would  zoom  past  the  Hayden-Fonda  hous< 
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CAPTAIN  AMERICA 

With  Easy  Rider, 

1969,  Peter  created 

an  American  icon 

as  powerful  as  his  * 

father's  Tom  Joad  in 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Dennis  Hopper 

told  him,  "Listen, 

man,  the  score — 

we  gotta  make 

cocaine  score." 
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nd  yell/'Hayden!  Get  a  job!" 


Jane  and  Vadim  had  been  together 
since  1963,  when  she  went  to  Paris  to 
make  Joy  House.  At  that  time,  follow- 
ing highly  publicized  liaisons  with  Bri- 
gitte  Bardot,  Annette  Stroyberg,  and 
Catherine  Deneuve,  Vadim,  the  French 
Pygmalion,  was  looking  for  his  next 
Galatea,  and  Jane  seemed  perfect.  She 
told  him  that  she  hated  Hollywood.  "I 
ended  up  no  longer  liking  who  I  really 
was.  So  I  decided  to  escape  all  that  and 
get  out  from  under  my  father's  shad- 
ow," she  told  him.  "Perhaps  I'll  be 
able  to  discover  a  real  identity  in 
France."  Two  years  later,  she  was  an 
international  star. 

Largely  because  of  Vadim,  they  be- 
came the  center  of  attention  in  the  film 
colony's  beach  outpost.  Jane  was 
pleased  to  be  with  a  man  of  such  power, 
and  she  basked  in  the  reflected  glory  of 
his  worldliness.  For  his  part,  Vadim 
was  amazed  at  the  reach  into  the  sacred 
places  of  the  film  world  her  status  as  a 
Hollywood  princess  gave  her.  One 
night  she  invited  David  O.  Selznick  for 
dinner.  Afterward,  Vadim  took  the  Hol- 
lywood legend  into  the  living  room  for  a 
game  of  chess.  In  the  middle  of  a  move, 
Vadim  began  to  cry.  Asked  what  was 
wrong,  he  said,  "I  can't  believe  I'm 
playing  chess  with  David  Selznick." 

Henry  was  also  living  in  Malibu  that 
summer.  So  was  the  latest  woman  in  his 
life,  Shirlee  Adams,  who  would  be- 
come his  fifth  wife.  A  pretty,  dark- 
haired  woman  just  a  few  years  older 
than  Jane,  Shirlee  was  a  stewardess 
with  American  Airlines.  When  Jane 
was  introduced  to  Shirlee,  she  was  im- 
pressed by  her  normalcy,  but  she 
warned  her  father,  "She's  too  young  for 
you.  She'll  drop  you."  Henry  replied 
with  a  serious  look,  "Nobody  ever 
drops  a  Fonda." 

He  was  relieved  to  have  a  truce  in  his 
struggle  with  Jane,  but  was  still  per- 
plexed by  the  life  she  had  chosen.  An 
acquaintance  who  saw  him  at  the  July 
Fourth  party  Jane  and  Vadim  threw  was 
struck  by  how  out  of  place  he  was,  sit- 
ting by  himself  on  a  lanai  clouded  by 
others'  marijuana  smoke,  grimacing  at 
the  Byrds  playing  Bob  Dylan  songs, 
and  watching  his  daughter  do  the  frug. 

Peter  was  also  at  the  party.  While  his 
life  had  not  undergone  the  public  scruti- 
ny Jane's  had,  he  had  been  involved  in 
dramas  of  his  own  over  the  past  couple 
of  years.  He  was  married  and  had  two 
children,  but  he  had  abandoned  any  pre- 
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tense  of  living  the  conservative  life  he 
had  embraced  when  first  arriving  in 
Hollywood.  He  had  shoulder-length 
hair  and  was  seen  all  over  town  on  his 
motorcycle,  wearing  military  hats  and  a 
tuxedo.  His  film  career  had  stalled  after 
The  Young  Lovers,  and  he  had  recently 
given  up  alcohol  in  favor  of  pot. 

There  was  constant  war  between  fa- 
ther and  son,  but  with  Jane  back  in  the 
country,  an  air  of  tenuous  reconciliation 
settled  on  the  Fondas.  On  the  occasions 
when  Henry  showed  up  at  Jane's  house, 
Peter  was  usually  there  with  his  wife, 
Susan,  and  their  children,  and  with  new 
friends,  among  them  Brooke  Hayward's 
second  husband,  Dennis  Hopper  (who, 
in  the  nasty  phrase  of  an  acquaintance, 
had  joined  Peter  in  "a  confederation  of 
losers").  On  Sundays,  Vadim's  friend 
Christian  Marquand  would  come  by, 
joining  writer  Terry  Southern,  Jack 
Nicholson,  and  others.  Jane  tried  to  or- 
ganize them  all  into  a  salon.  As  one  of 
the  guests  said,  "She  made  a  great 
creme  brulee." 

The  time  seemed  to  call  for  a  com- 
mitment, and  in  August  Jane  finally  ac- 
cepted Vadim's  request  to  marry  him. 
Partly  to  indicate  that  they  were  superi- 
or to  the  bourgeois  ritual,  they  put  to- 
gether a  small  group  and  traveled  to  Las 
Vegas  aboard  a  chartered  plane,  ex- 
changing vows  at  the  Dunes  Hotel. 
Christian  Marquand  was  best  man; 
Brooke  Hay  ward  was  bridesmaid.  Peter 
sang  folk  songs,  accompanying  himself 
on  the  guitar.  Henry  stayed  home. 

After  the  ceremony,  they  all  watched 
a  bizarre  floor  show  in  which  a  naked 
woman  was  mock-guillotined  as  part  of 
a  striptease  version  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, accompanied  by  Ravel's  "Bole- 
ro." They  stayed  up  all  night  gambling 
and  then,  through  a  haze  of  marijuana 
smoke,  watched  the  desert  sunrise. 

The  newlyweds  returned  to  France  in 
September  to  begin  filming  The  Game 
Is  Over,  which  was  supposed  to  estab- 
lish Vadim  as  a  major  director  and 
prove  that  Jane  was  a  great  actress.  Yet 
they  had  entered  a  collaboration  that 
was  more  rewarding  than  their  films.  In 
the  deepening  relationship,  Vadim  took 
it  as  his  job  to  continue  leading  Jane 
toward  absolute  sexual  frankness  and  to 
persuade  her  to  shed  her  last  inhibitions. 
He  had  affairs  and  told  Jane  about  them. 
Going  further,  he  confessed  to  an  inter- 
est in  sexual  threesomes  and  brought  his 
women  into  (Continued  on  page  212) 


SPOTLIGHT 

Shades  of 
the  Past 


n  an  age  dominated 
by  arid  theorizing,  the  English  painter 
Howard  Hodgkin  seems  utterly  unem- 
barrassed by — and  entirely  serious 
about — the  pleasures  of  paint.  His  princi- 
pal master  is  £douard  Vuillard,  and  like 
that  artist  he  is  a  connoisseur  of  the  muf- 
fled beauties  of  memory  and  desire.  An 
autobiographical  painter,  Hodgkin,  who 
is  now  fifty-eight  years  old  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  month's  show  at  the  Knoedler 
gallery  in  New  York,  will  often  spend 
years  reworking  a  picture.  He  is  not  fin- 
ished until  it  can  successfully  suggest  the 
elusive  tone,  the  steeped-together  riches, 
of  the  past  recalled. 

In  a  Hodgkin  painting,  you  will  often 
find  both  exquisite  control — a  doting 
concern  with  edges,  the  weighting  of 
shape,  the  calculus  of  color — and  sensu- 
al abandon.  The  paint  is  slathered  on, 
luscious  and  thick;  it  even  seduces  the 
frame,  yet  never  fails  to  make  sense.  One 
of  the  paintings  on  display  at  Knoedler  is 
A  Visit  to  Paul  and  Bernard  (1989-90,  at 
right).  Among  the  heavy  effusions  of 
paint,  there  is  a  playful  dappling  in  the 
light.  There  is  a  darkening  too;  Hodgkin's 
pleasure  ir.  not  carefree.  It  is  more  like  the 
muddy-kneed  pleasure  of  one  who  culti- 
vates an  internal  garden.— MARK  STEVENS 
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Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  portly,  rumpled, 

and  unsophisticated,  was  an  unlikely  figure  to 

lead  Germany  along  the  tortuous  road 

to  reunification.  But,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  free 

all-German  elections  since  Hitler 

came  to  power,  T.  D.  ALLMAN  finds  Kohl 

to  be  a  surprising  new  kind  of  hero 
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elmut  Kohl's  cheeks  jiggle  when  they  throw  tomatoes  at  him. 

In  fact,  all  six  feet  four  inches  of  Helmut  Kohl  jiggles  be- 
cause, while  he's  a  very  big  man,  he's  also  very  fat — approxi- 
mately 260  pounds  at  last  count,  and  still  rising.  So  when  the 
chancellor  of  West  Germany  and  the  most  important  man  in  the 
world  right  now  swings  his  head  around,  it  takes  another  few 
milliseconds  for  the  cheeks  to  catch  up.  And  when  they  do, 
they  jiggle,  as  Kohl  communicates  with  the  15,000  or  so  peo- 
ple in  the  marketplace  at  Halle,  East  Germany,  using  his 
whole  body,  not  just  words. 

Halle  is  East  Germany  in  microcosm,  a  portrait  in  gray  of 
the  economic  as  well  as  moral  collapse  of  Communism.  It  is 
drab,  falling  apart  after  forty-five  years  of  Communist  mis- 
management and  repression.  Yet  this  ric  old  town  in  Sax- 
ony-Anhalt  has  its  charms.  In  the  centt    of  the  marketplace  is 
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a  statue  of  Handel,  who  lived  and  com- 
posed here.  Nearby  is  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral. If  Halle  were  in  West  Ger- 
many, this  marketplace  would  have  its 
rathskellers  and  discos;  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  Benetton,  and  possibly  a 
Gucci  boutique.  Comfortable  suburbs 
with  two  cars  in  every  garage  would 
ring  the  old  city,  and  on  the  outskirts 
high-tech  industries  would  hum,  pro- 
ducing the  quality  exports  that  make 
West  Germans  so  prosperous. 

Instead,  here  in  East  Germany,  coal- 
gray  grime  coats  everything,  including 
the  statue  of  Handel.  The  city  of  Halle 
sits  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  pol- 
luted and  inefficient  industrial  zones  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  that's  why,  of  the 
15,000  people  listening  to  Kohl,  all  but 
1 1 — the  ones  throwing  the  tomatoes — 
admire,  indeed  revere,  him. 

Over  the  last  year  they've  seen  him 
manage  the  political  unification  of  Ger- 
many in  a  manner  that  even  his  adversar- 
ies concede  has  been  masterly.  And  now 
Kohl  is  again  asking  for  their  support  as 
people  here  and  all  over  Germany  face 
the  next  great  task  in  the  extraordinary 
historical  evolution  that  began  last  year 
with  the  collapse  of  Communism. 

That  task  is  to  achieve  the  social  and 
economic  integration  of  the  two  Germa- 
ny s — to  put  paychecks  in  people's  pock- 
ets, cars  in  their  garages,  and  color  TV 
sets  in  their  living  rooms.  Transforming 
East  Germany  from  a  failed  planned 
economy  into  a  successful  free-market 
economy  is  the  biggest  challenge  the 
Germans  have  faced  since  the  economic 
miracle  of  the  1950s,  and  it  shows.  Times 
are  tough  all  over  East  Germany  now, 
and  not  likely  to  get  much  better  very 
soon.  Yet  the  mood  among  the  people  in 
Halle  is  the  same  you  see  wherever  Kohl 
appears.  It's  a  mood  of  trust — in  Kohl,  in 
themselves,  in  the  future. 

"Hel-mut!  Hel-mut!"  the  crowd 
shouts  whenever  Kohl  makes  a  point 
they  particularly  like.  And  when  this 
happens,  it's  as  though  Kohl — after  for- 
ty years  of  working  the  crowds,  of 
pressing  the  flesh,  of  politicking  in  beer 
cellars  and  church  halls — is  hearing  ap- 
plause for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  His 
hefty  face  jiggles  itself  into  a  smile  of 
pure,  unfeigned  pleasure,  just  as  when 


another  tomato  is  hurled  in  his  direction 
his  jowls  rearrange  themselves  into  a 
stoic  grimace. 

"Hel-mut!  Hel-mut!"  goes  the 
crowd.  Splat!  go  the  tomatoes,  also  cab- 
bages, and  the  occasional  crushed  beer 
can  which  flies  in  the  chancellor's  di- 
rection like  an  unguided  missile.  For  an 
American,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  scene  is  that  there  is  none  of  the 
security  apparatus  that  surrounds  a  U.S. 
president.  It's  still  a  few  weeks  before 
formal  unification.  Kohl  has  traveled  to 
East  Germany,  still  technically  a  for- 
eign country,  with  only  four  personal 
bodyguards — and  when  they  start  to 
fend  off  the  tomatoes  with  open  umbrel- 
las, Kohl  gestures  to  them  to  put  the 
umbrellas  away. 

Then,  as  the  tomato  throwers  grow 
rowdier,  half  a  dozen  Vopos — East 
German  policemen — show  up  and  inter- 
pose themselves  between  the  protesters 
and  the  chancellor.  Only  a  year  ago, 
these  Vopos  were  mainstays  of  East 
German  repression.  Now  they  are  using 
peaceful  crowd-control  techniques  to 
protect  the  West  German  politician 
who,  more  than  anyone  else,  represents 
the  triumph  of  democratic  capitalism 
not  just  in  Germany  but  all  over  Europe. 

And  they're  protecting  him  from  peo- 
ple waving  East  German  flags,  and 
shouting  Marxist  slogans,  shouting  that 
democratic  elections  and  the  unification 
of  Germany  are  a  capitalist,  imperialist 
plot.  The  protesters  wave  a  banner 
which  says,  in  English,  KOHL,  GO 
HOME.  As  with  the  Vopos,  however, 
these  pro-Communist  demonstrators  re- 
veal just  how  dead  Communism  is.  For 
they  aren't  East  German  militants. 
They're  West  German  teenagers. 

Ever  since  the  Berlin  wall  fell,  small 
groups  of  such  protesters  have  followed 
Kohl  whenever  he  visits  East  Germany. 
One  of  the  male  protesters  has  a  shaved 
head.  Another  wears  an  electric-pink 
mohawk.  Some  have  on  Grateful  Dead 
T-shirts,  and  all  are  dressed  in  the  ex- 
pensive designer  blue  jeans  only  the  dis- 
affected offspring  of  West  German  af- 
fluence can  afford. 

Marxism-Leninism  used  to  be  the  rul- 
ing orthodoxy  here.  Now  it's  nothing 
more  than  the  skinhead  variant  of  mili- 


tant vegetarianism.  That's  why  the 
crowd  doesn't  get  angry  at  these  rowdy 
youths.  Like  Kohl  himself,  they  just  ig- 
nore them — except  at  one  point,  when 
Kohl  indirectly  refers  to  the  people 
throwing  the  tomatoes. 

"Things  can't  be  as  bad  in  Halle  as 
people  say,"  Kohl  remarks.  "Before 
the  wall  came  down,  you  couldn't  get 
tomatoes  here." 

The  joke  is  typical  Kohl — broad,  ob- 
vious, and  absolutely  to  the  point.  The 
crowd  explodes  into  applause,  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  the  people  in  this  drab  city,  un- 
like the  kid  with  the  pink  mohawk,  re- 
member the  days  when  there  was  no 
hope,  as  well  as  no  tomatoes,  in  Halle. 
Second,  standing  there  right  in  front  of 
them,  in  the  form  of  Helmut  Kohl,  is 
living  proof  that  their  hopes  can  tri- 
umph. Whether  it's  the  boxy  but  expen- 
sive suit  he's  wearing  or  the  prosperous 
bulk  it  clothes,  every  aspect  of  Kohl's 
persona  proves  that  with  persistence, 
goodwill,  and  hard  work  dreams  can 
come  true.  Forty  years  ago  this  poor 
boy  from  a  small  industrial  town  in  the 
Rhineland  set  for  himself  an  audacious 
goal.  First  he  would  make  himself  chan- 
cellor of  West  Germany.  Then  he  would 
reunite  East  and  West  Germany  demo- 
cratically, and  in  the  context  of  a  unit- 
ed, democratic  Europe. 

Forty  years  later,  that  is  exactly  what 
Helmut  Kohl  has  done.  And  if  he  can 
do  what  he  has  done,  the  people  here  in 
Halle  know,  they,  too,  can  succeed  in 
the  new  Europe  that  has  sprung  into  ex- 
istence almost  overnight. 

"Hel-mut!  Hel-mut!"  they  are  shout- 
ing as  Kohl  plows  through  his  speech 
with  all  the  charisma  of  a  BMW  branch 
manager  at  a  regional  sales  conference. 
In  fact,  the  best  way  to  describe  Helmut 
Kohl  on  the  stump  is  to  observe  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  thin  man  inside  a  fat 
man  struggling  to  get  out  he  is  it. 

As  he  talks,  the  inner  Kohl  bobs  like 
a  boxer,  swings  his  arms  like  a  sprinter, 
and  does  the  footwork  of  a  soccer  play- 
er. He  also  constantly  picks  at  himself, 
at  his  tie,  at  the  lapels  of  the  kind  of 
large  dark  suit  men  of  his  bulk  wear, 
and  as  this  inner  Kohl  gyrates  like  a  ner- 
vous athlete,  the  outer  Kohl  struggles  to 
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He  checks  out  the  ro%n  the  hotel  has  given  his 


keep  up,   and  never  quite   makes   it. 

Jiggle.  Jiggle.  Smile.  Frown.  Smile. 

And  then,  finally,  when  the  speech  is 

over,  a  look  of  unconcealable  relief  ani- 

r  mates  Kohl's  whole  face,  which  is  then 

[  traversed  by  a  wisp  of  concern,  as  he 

glances  at  his  watch.   Am  I  still  on 

schedule?  Then   Kohl — whose   typical 

workday  begins  at  seven  and  ends  at 

one  A.M. — is  glad-handing  his  way 

through  the  crowd.  He's  shaking  hands, 

he's  smiling  at  people,  but  as  he  does 

all  this  he  keeps  moving — straight  in  the 

direction  of  his  next  appointment. 

Flying  back  to  Cologne  that  night  on 
the  chancellor's  official  plane,  I  men- 
tioned to  a  German  journalist  that  I'd 
never  seen  a  head  of  government  or 
chief  of  state  with  a  face  so  incapable  of 
dissimulation  as  Helmut  Kohl's.  When 
he  was  worried,  the  worry  showed. 
When  he  was  happy,  the  happiness 
showed.  And  when  he  was  bored  or  be- 
hind schedule,  the  impatience  showed. 
In  the  course  of  a  similar  day  of  politi- 
cal campaigning,  Bush  or  Gorbachev, 
or  Mitterrand  or  Thatcher,  might  have 
felt  the  same  emotions  Kohl  did.  But 
they  would  never  have  let  their  feelings 
show  so  clearly. 

Like  many  Germans,  this  journalist 
was  proud  of  his  American-style  English . 
"With  Helmut  Kohl,"  he  said,  "what 
you  see  is  what  you  get."  Then  he  re- 
trieved another  vocabulary  item  from  his 
memory — and  so  put  his  finger  on  the 
essence  of  Helmut  Kohl's  character,  and 
also  the  explanation  of  his  success. 

"You  would  buy  a  used  car  from 
him,"  he  said. 

Over  the  last  year  Helmut 
Kohl  has  sold  the  world 
something  of  immeasurably 
greater  importance.  He  has 
gotten  the  entire  interna- 
tional community  to  buy  an 
idea  that,  within  living 
memory,  would  have  been 
considered  a  lie  as  big  as 
any  Goebbels,  Hitler's 
minister  of  propaganda, 
ever  told.  This  is  that  a 
united  powerful  Germany  is  an  asset  to 
world  peace,  not  a  threat  to  civilization. 
Since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great, 


Germany  has  never  lacked  for  "great" 
leaders.  No  nation  on  earth  has  been  led 
further  astray  by  the  Great  Man  theory 
of  history.  But  Kohl  has  qualities  that, 
until  now,  have  not  been  part  of  the 
German  stereotype  of  greatness.  He  is  a 
man  who  sups  with  chauffeurs  the  same 
way  he  dines  with  kings,  and  talks  with 
Gorbachev  exactly  the  way  he  talked  to 
those  people  in  Halle. 

There's  never  a  hidden  agenda  with 
Helmut  Kohl,  if  only  because  he 
couldn't  conceal  one  if  he  tried.  He  is 
exactly  what  he  appears  to  be,  and  it's 
all  those  jiggles  in  Helmut  Kohl  that 
have  allowed  him  to  achieve  what  no 
other  German  leader  has.  This  is  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  world  comfortable 
with  Germany  and  its  ambitions. 

We  saw  just  how  comfortable  the 
world  has  become  with  Germany  in  ear- 
ly October,  when,  for  the  first  time 
since  Hitler  perished  in  the  Fiihrer- 
bunker — his  underground  command 
post  in  the  heart  of  Berlin — Germany 
became  a  unified  nation  once  again. 

When  invited  to  come  to  Berlin  for 
the  big  day,  Helmut  Kohl's  great  friend 
George  Bush  begged  off.  The  U.S. 
midterm  elections  were  a  more  pressing 
concern  than  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many. Though,  of  course,  George  said, 
I  would  never  turn  you  down,  Helmut. 
If  you  feel  I  must  really  be  in  Berlin  that 
day,  let  me  know,  and  I'll  find  the  time. 

Had  they  been  face-to-face,  the  dis- 
appointment on  Kohl's  face  would  have 
shown.  But  this  was  over  the  telephone, 
so  the  disappointment  didn't  show,  nor 
the  reason.  For  if  Helmut's  great  friend 
George  couldn't  be  there,  neither  could 
his  friend  Mikhail — and  so  neither 
would  Maggie  or  Francois  or  any  of  the 
others. 

The  way  Kohl  had  imagined  it,  on 
this  climactic  day  of  German  history, 
and  of  his  life,  Bush,  Gorbachev,  Mit- 
terrand, and  Thatcher  would  all  be 
there — standing  together  where  the  Ber- 
lin wall  once  stood — ratifying  and  re- 
joicing in  the  fact  that  a  united  Germany 
had  at  last  put  the  horrors  of  the  past 
behind  it  and  become  a  free  and  equal 
member  of  the  concert  of  nations. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  Bundeskanzler- 
amt — the  chancellor's  offices  in  Bonn — 


when  the  news  arrived  that  Bush  and  the 
others  would  not  be  coming,  and  you 
could  feel  the  disappointment. 

Kohl  was  so  disappointed  because,  at 
least  at  first,  he  didn't  realize  what  a 
tribute  their  absence  was  to  his  own  suc- 
cess. For  the  first  time  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  rest  of  the  world  felt  comfortable 
in  leaving  the  Germans  to  their  own 
devices. 

Let  them  unite.  Let  them  celebrate, 
because  we  know  that  even  if  we  Amer- 
icans and  British  and  French  and  Rus- 
sians are  not  there  to  keep  an  eye  on 
things,  we  can  trust  the  Germans  to  be- 
have because  the  Germany  of  Helmut 
Kohl  is  no  longer  an  aberrant  nation. 

As  Hitler's  Anschluss  of  Austria 
showed,  and  as  Bismarck's  conquests 
showed  before  that,  the  great  problem 
of  German  history  has  never  been 
achieving  German  unity.  Until  now,  the 
great  problem  has  been  achieving  Ger- 
man unity  in  a  way  that  does  not  doom 
Germany,  Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  disaster. 

And  that's  precisely  what  Helmut 
Kohl  has  succeeded  in  doing,  though 
that  is  not  the  only  reason  he  is  the  most 
important  man  in  the  world  right  now. 
He  and  Germany  are  so  important  now 
because  German  unity  is  only  the  first 
step  in  a  Europe-wide  adventure  that 
could  change  the  world  as  totally  as  the 
two  world  wars  did — only  this  time 
peacefully  and  for  the  better.  As  Kohl 
himself  puts  it  in  his  campaign  speech- 
es, "Germany  is  our  fatherland;  Europe 
is  our  future." 

If  East  and  West  Germany  can  be 
united  in  prosperity  and  freedom,  the 
chances  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
uniting  in  a  similar  way  will  be  greatly 
enhanced.  And  if  Eastern  Europe  does 
become  as  prosperous  and  democratic 
as  Western  Europe,  a  vast  common- 
wealth of  free,  productive  nations  will 
encircle  the  globe-  -stretching  from 
Britain  across  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
the  Urals,  and  then  across  Soviet  Asia 
to  Japan,  the  Pacific,  and  through  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States  back  to  the  At- 
lantic again. 

Twice  in  this  century,  the  world  has 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  self-de- 
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struction  by  the  German  problem.  Now 
there's  a  real  chance  the  century  may 
end  with  a  whole  range  of  German  so- 
lutions. Gorbachev's  place  in  history  is 
ensured  because — whatever  his  person- 
al fate  or  the  fate  of  his  reforms — he  rid 
Eastern  Europe  of  a  system  that  had 
failed.  But  German  money,  German  ex- 
pertise— and  German  leadership — 
could  make  the  difference  in  deciding 
whether  Russia  and  the  other  countries 
do,  at  last,  succeed  in  joining  the  mod- 
em world.  So  Kohl  could  be  the  leader 
who  plays  the  essential  role  in  creating  a 
successful  new  system. 

One  reason  he  finds  himself  in  this 
extraordinary  situation  is  that  neither  in 
Halle  nor  when  we  met  in  Bonn  did  he 
once  speak  in  such  highfalutin  terms. 
Yes,  Kohl  told  friends,  he  was  disap- 
pointed Bush  and  the  others  wouldn't  be 
there.  But  he  sympathized  with  Bush 
because  he,  too,  had  an  upcoming  elec- 
tion to  win. 

"You've  got  to  get  the  votes  first," 
he  said.  "In  a  democracy,  if  you  don't 
get  the  votes,  nothing  else  is  possi- 
ble, no  matter  how  wonderful  your 
dreams." 

Another  leader  of  his  stature — and 
certainly  all  the  "great  men"  of  Germa- 
ny's bloodstained  past — would  have 
considered  an  incident  like  the  one  in 
Halle  an  intolerable  affront.  But  when  I 
asked  Kohl  what  it  was  like  to  be  pelted 
with  tomatoes,  he  seemed  to  find  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  it  at  all. 

"It's  a  free  country,"  he  answered. 
Then  he  added,  "They  can  throw  the 
tomatoes,  but  I'll  win  the  election." 

Kohl  said  this  the  same  way  he  says 
everything — not  in  the  manner  of  the 
historical  pundit,  but  simply  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  fact.  And,  indeed, 
if  Kohl  doesn't  win  this  month's  elec- 
tions— the  first  free  all-German  elec- 
tions since  1933,  when  Hitler  came 
to  power — it  will  be  the  biggest  sur- 
prise in  Germany  since  the  Berlin  wall 
went  down. 

While  I  was  in  Kohl's  office  he 
showed  me  his  rock  collection.  "These 
geological  specimens  remind  me  of  the 
permanence  of  nature,"  he  said. 

I  also  asked  to  see  the  little  plastic 
statue  of  Mother  Teresa  he  keeps  on  his 


desk.  "I  like  the  fact  it's  plastic,"  he 
said.  "If  it  were  gold,  that  couldn't 
make  her  a  greater  woman  than  she  is." 

I'd  known  about  the  rock  collection 
and  the  plastic  Mother  Teresa.  I  hadn't 
known  Helmut  Kohl  keeps  a  fishtank 
next  to  his  desk.  It  was  the  kind  you 
find  on  sale  in  pet  stores.  "Why  do  you 
keep  tropical  fish  in  your  office,  Mr. 
Chancellor?"  I  asked,  and  if  you  ask 
Helmut  Kohl  an  obvious  question,  you 
can  count  on  him  to  provide  an  obvious 
answer. 

"I  find  it  restful  to  watch  them  swim 
back  and  forth,"  he  said. 

As  chancellor,  Kohl  is  paid 
more  than  $200,000  a  year, 
and  has  a  large  official  ex- 
pense account.  When  he 
travels  around  Germany, 
he  can  stay  wherever  he 
wants.  Klaus  Hofmann,  a 
journalist  and  friend  of 
Kohl's  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  told  me  how  Kohl 
selects  his  hotels. 
"He  checks  out  the 
room  the  management  has  given  his 
chauffeur,"  he  said.  "If  it's  O.K.,  then 
the  chancellor  agrees  to  stay  there."  On 
one  level  this  is  a  deft  demonstration  of 
the  common  touch.  But  it's  also  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  get  useful  information. 
The  real  test  of  a  hotel's  quality  isn't 
the  presidential  suite.  It's  how  well 
they  take  care  of  the  cheapest  room  in 
the  house. 

Kohl's  unofficial  travel  habits  are 
equally  down-to-earth.  Three  times  a 
year  he  gets  away  to  the  same  three 
places.  Each  spring,  during  Lent,  he 
combines  Catholic  piety  with  a  brief 
spurt  of  health  consciousness  and  goes 
to  a  spa  to  shed  twenty  or  so  of  the  thir- 
ty or  so  pounds  he's  gained  that  year. 
Along  with  his  wife  and  their  two 
sons — both  of  whom  currently  live  in 
the  United  States — he  traditionally 
spends  August  at  an  Alpine  resort  in 
Austria,  one  of  those  glockenspiel,  le- 
derhosen  places,  no  Gstaad  or  Saint- 
Mori  tz. 

Until  last  year,  Kohl  also  visited  East 
Germany  annually  as  a  private  citizen. 
Ostensibly  the  reason  was  to  stay  with 


his  wife's  relatives  there.  But  like  ev-  . 
erything  Kohl  does,  this  was  politically 
productive  as  well.  It  allowed  him  to 
keep  in  direct  touch  with  the  privations 
and  hopes  of  Germans  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall. 

Kohl  has  some  celebrated  friends. 
They  include  Francois  Mitterrand,  with 
whom  he  exchanges  reading  lists,  and 
Simon  Wiesenthal,  the  Viennese  Nazi 
hunter.  But  even  today,  in  his  hour  of 
eminence,  Kohl's  closest  friends  are  the 
same  people  who  have  been  his  best 
friends  for  decades.  And  as  I  got  to 
know  Kohl's  closest  advisers,  I  noticed 
that  virtually  every  one  of  them  has 
been  working  with  Kohl  for  twelve  or 
eighteen — and  in  some  cases  more  than 
thirty — years.  They  were  making  his- 
tory now.  But  they'd  spent  years  in 
the  sweatshops  of  West  German  poli- 
tics before  Kohl's,  and  their,  big 
chance  came. 

I  asked  Kohl's  closest  foreign-policy 
adviser,  Horst  Teltschick,  why,  in  1972, 
he'd  left  the  bright  lights  of  West  Berlin 
to  go  work  for  a  politician  in  the  Rhine- 
land.  He  answered,  "Kohl  told  me, 
'You're  going  to  work  for  me  because 
I'm  going  to  be  chancellor  one  day. 
And  when  I  am,  you'll  be  with  me.' 

Kohl  meets  with  his  inner  circle  of 
advisers  at  eight  every  morning.  Often 
they're  together  for  the  next  eighteen 
hours — sharing  coffee  and  meals,  also  a 
glass  of  beer  or  wine,  as  well  as  deci- 
sions and  work.  "Helmut  Kohl  is  not  a 
leader  who  works  in  splendid  isola- 
tion," another  longtime  aide,  Eduard 
Ackermann,  told  me.  "Here,  there's  no  . 
loneliness  at  the  top,  no  solitary  grap- 
pling with  great  decisions  of  state." 

Beyond  this  remarkably  stable  entou-  j 
rage  of  trusted  advisers  lies  a  wider  cir- 
cle of  officials  on  whom  Kohl  depends, 
which  is  constantly  being  augmented  by 
new  recruits.  Kohl,  I  was  told,  keeps  a 
little  black  address  book.  When  he  runs 
into  a  local  official  or  party  activist  who 
impresses  him,  he  notes  the  name  and 
telephone  number.  Before  long,  some- 
one who  scarcely  realizes  the  chancellor 
knows  who  he  is  may  find  himself,  step 
by  step,  on  the  way  to  the  top. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  Kohl's 
gift  for  finding  and  promoting  talent  is 
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Richard  von  Weizsacker,  the  current 
president  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  He  was  politically  almost  un- 
known outside  of  Germany  until  Kohl 
persuaded  him  to  run  for  mayor  of  West 
Berlin.  He  did  so  well,  Kohl  then  sug- 
gested the  presidency. 

In  Germany  the  presidency  is  a  cere- 
monial post.  But  Kohl's  choice  of  Weiz- 
sacker illustrates  his  knack  for  matching 
the  right  man  with  the  right  job.  For 
Weizsacker  is  as  sophisticated,  and  flu- 
ent in  English,  as  Kohl  is  not.  Kohl's  wife 
was  trained  as  an  English  translator,  but 
he  speaks  no  foreign  languages. 

"The  chancellor  knows  exactly  who 
he  is,  and  how  he  appears  to  others," 
one  of  Kohl's  oldest  friends  told  me. 
"He  wanted  Weizsacker  to  be  president 
so  that  Germany  could  show  another 
facet  of  itself  to  the  world." 

No  barrier  separates  Kohl's  official 
family  from  his  private  life  in  Bonn, 
and  when  he  returns  home  to  the  Rhine- 
land  his  work  and  private  life  merge  in 
another  way.  There  he  surrounds  him- 
self with  another  group  of  advisers. 
Though  they  hold  no  offices,  and  have 
no  titles,  they  are  probably  even  more 
important  than  the  high  officials 
through  whom  he  governs  in  Bonn. 

Kohl's  Rhineland  kitchen  cabinet  in- 
cludes a  parish  priest,  corporate  manag- 
ers, shopkeepers,  a  union  leader,  and  a 
former  professional  soccer  player  who 
now  owns  a  pub.  These  people  all 
have  three  things  in  common.  They're 
average  Germans.  They  have  no  polit- 
ical ambitions.  And  the  chancellor 
trusts  them. 

"He  doesn't  ask  questions  like  'What 
should  I  do  about  the  Berlin  wall?' 
Father  Erich  Ramstetter,  Kohl's  parish 
priest,  told  me. '  'We'll  go  for  a  long  walk 
in  the  woods,  and  he'll  talk  about  the 
lumber  industry.  We'll  stop  for  a  beer, 
and  he'll  ask  the  bartender  who  his  sup- 
pliers are,  who  his  customers  are." 

Kohl  deri-ves  personal  satisfaction 
and  emotional  sustenance  from  keeping 
in  touch  with  these  old  friends.  But  he 
doesn't  hide  the  political  reason  they  are 
so  important  to  him.  Periodically,  he 
turns  these  personal  encounters  into  a 
formal  event.  He  invites  several  dozen 
of  his  Rhineland  confidants  to  a  hotel 


and,  over  beer  and  sauerkraut,  grills 
them  on  every  aspect  of  their  lives. 

"I  can  learn  more  in  a  weekend  talk- 
ing with  those  people  about  what's  real- 
ly going  on  in  Germany  than  from  a 
month  of  studying  the  experts'  re- 
ports," Kohl  once  remarked.  "When 
there's  disagreement  between  what  they 
say  and  what  the  polls  say,  I  trust  them, 
because  they're  always  right." 

For  an  American,  West  Germa- 
ny is  the  big  mystery  country 
of  Europe,  if  only  because 
there's  so  little  incentive  to  get 
to  know  it  personally.  "The 
food's  better  in  France.  The 
weather's  better  in  Italy,  and 
it's  much  cheaper  in  Spain," 
one  German  friend  told  me.  "I 
take  all  my  holidays  abroad." 
It's  not  a  country  you  asso- 
ciate with  joie  de  vivre.  And 
then  there  are  the  associations  it  does 
evoke — two  world  Wars,  Hitler,  the  Ho- 
locaust. I  tried  to  arrive  in  West  Germa- 
ny without  preconceptions.  I  found  it  to 
be  more  like  America  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  including  Britain. 

One  reason  is  that  so  much  of  the 
country  was  destroyed  during  the  war. 
So  shopping  malls,  glass  skyscrapers, 
and  greenbelt  industrial  parks  are  every- 
where. At  times  you  could  be  in  some 
new  Sunbelt  city.  Germans  like  puns 
and  wordplay.  So  just  as  they  refer  to 
their  chancellor  as  "Charles  de  Kohl," 
they  have  a  nickname  for  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  the  country's  financial  center. 
They  call  it  "Frankfurt-Mainhattan" 
because  of  all  the  new  skyscrapers  and 
freeways  there. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  real  America, 
they  say,  you've  got  to  get  out  of  New 
York  and  Washington.  To  see  the  real 
Germany,  I  got  out  of  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
and  went  to  Ludwigshafen. 

It's  a  small  city  on  the  Rhine,  but  not 
the  Rhine  of  castle-topped  crags  and 
Lorelei  scenery.  Streetcar  tracks  run 
down  the  main  street  past  small  retail 
outlets.  Neat  small  houses  line  the  side 
streets.  As  I  arrived  I  thought  of  places 
like  Dorchester  in  Boston,  or  Northeast 
Philadelphia. 

It's  a  place  that  has  never  known  glo- 


ry, because  glory  has  never  been  its  pur- 
pose. Ludwigshafen — "Ludwig's 
Harbor,"  given  its  name  by  King  Lud- 
wig  I  of  Bavaria  in  1843 — is  located 
near  the  place  where  deepwater  naviga- 
tion begins  on  the  Rhine,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  fact  during  the  industrial 
revolution.  By  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I,  Ludwigshafen  was  producing 
cellulose,  fertilizer,  soda,  and  aniline 
dyes.  By  Hitler's  time,  it  was  one  of 
Germany's  centers  of  chemical  produc- 
tion, including  poison  gas.  Today  the 
giant  BASF  corporation  is  the  biggest 
employer.  It  produces  plastics  and  in- 
dustrial chemicals,  but  is  best  known  in 
America  for  its  tape  cassettes. 

People  here  know  their  prosperity 
still  depends  on  their  own  hard  work. 
So,  far  better  than  in  Bonn  or  Berlin, 
you  can  see  what  underlies  the 
strength  of  the  deutsche  mark  and  Ger- 
many's balance-of-trade  surpluses:  an 
ingrained  work  ethic  that  permeates 
every  facet  of  life. 

Ludwigshafen  is  instructive  for  an- 
other reason.  People  here  also  know  for 
a  fact  what  Americans,  traditionally, 
have  believed — that  a  child  born  in  their 
hometown  can  grow  up  to  be  anything 
he  wants,  including,  in  their  case,  chan- 
cellor of  Germany. 

That's  why  I  visited  Ludwigshafen, 
rather  than  some  other  typical  German 
town.  Helmut  Kohl  is  from,  and  indel- 
ibly of,  Ludwigshafen.  He  was  born 
here.  He  was  raised  here.  He  still 
lives  here. 

Its  neat,  plain  neighborhoods  and  big 
modern  factories  are  to  Kohl  what  the 
farmlands  of  the  Caucasus  are  to  Gor- 
bachev. And  the  first  thing  Ludwigs- 
hafen explains,  if  you  look  closely 
enough,  is  why  Kohl,  the  supposed 
provincial,  has  such  a  cosmopolitan 
view  of  the  world. 

To  the  sophisticates  of  Bonn  and  Ber- 
lin, Ludwigshafen  m?y  be  the  end  of  the 
earth.  But  Kohl  sees  his  hometown  very 
differently.  "It's  a  center  of  Europe," 
he  told  me.  To  explain  why,  someone 
with  a  different  kind  of  birthplace  might 
have  recommended  that  I  go  to  a  moun- 
taintop,  or  climb  the  turret  of  a  castle 
and  take  in  the  view.  But  since  Ludwigs- 
hafen lacks  ar-  (Continued  on  page  234) 
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September  1990:  It  is  2:30  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Tom 
Arnold  is  pushing  his  wife,  Roseanne  Barr,  up  against  the  wall  of 
their  office  on  the  CBS/MTM  lot,  where  Roseanne  is  taped.  He  is 
large — well  over  six  feet  and  two  hundred  pounds — and  Barr,  who 
is  small  and  round,  hits  him  on  the  chest.  "Owwww,"  she  says, 
punching  him  with  tiny  fists.  "You're  hurting  me."  Arnold  throws 
his  arms  around  her,  bumping  her  against  the  wall  again.  "You're 
back,"  he  says.  "You're  always  back  for  more." 
Barr  beams  at  her  husband.  They  have  been  married  for  almost  a 
year,  have  known  each  other  for  seven.  "Our  engagement  rings 
have  six  diamonds  around  the  outside,"  Arnold  explains.  "For 
each  year  of  our  friend  hip.  The  yellow  diamond  in  the  middle  is 
for  when  we  had  sex."  Barr  grabs  his  arm.  "The  center  diamond  is  for  when  we 
fucked"  she  says  gleefully.  Barr  loves  the     ord;  she  says  it  the  way  a  child 
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"Tom  loves  me," 

says  Barr. 
"No  one  could 
believe  that." 
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We  are  still  the  wildest  people  we  v< 
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"We  never  yet 
sick  of  each  other. 
Thai's  how  sick 
we  are." 
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wou!  .  —to  be  daring,  to  shock.  "It's  rny  favorite  word,"  she 
has  written.  "It's  beautiful  and  coarse  and  ugly  all  at  the 
same  time." 

"Stop  swearing."  Arnold  says.  "You  sound  like  a  truck- 
driver."  Barr  looks  wounded  for  a  moment  and  fidgets  with 
a  scarf  that  is  knotted  on  top  of  her  head.  She  is  wearing 
loose-fitting  pants,  a  matching  blouse,  and  brand-new  black 
cowboy  boots.  She  is  surprisingly  compact,  wears  no  make- 
up, and  seems  vain  only  about  her  hands,  which  are  beautiful 
and  carefully  manicured;  her  long  tapered  nails  are  painted 
wine  red.  Sensing  her  brief  upset,  Arnold  rubs  her  forearm. 
"Isn't  he  cute?"  she  says,  putting  her  hand  to  his  face. 
"You're  so  damn  cute.  You  look  like  Mickey  Rourke.  You 
look  at  a  picture  of  Mickey  Rourke  upside  down  and  he  looks 
just  like  you."  Arnold  looks  embarrassed.  "All  women  look 
the  same  upside  down,"  he  says.  "Ooooh,"  says  Barr, 
"you  are  so  damn  cute." 

Since  Arnold  and  Barr's  affair  went  public  two  years  ago 
in  a  blaze  of  tabloid  press,  they  have  been  virtually  insepara- 
ble. He  manages  her,  he  produces  and  guest-stars  on  Rose- 
anne,  and  he  co-writes  her  stand-up  material.  Arnold 
orchestrates  every  aspect  of  his  wife's  life,  from  cover  sto- 
ries to  investments  to  what  she  eats  for  lunch.  These  respon- 
sibilities used  to  fall  to  managers,  lawyers,  Barr's  former 
husband,  Bill  Pentland  (with  whom  she  has  three  children), 
and  her  sister  Geraldine.  Arnold  fired  or  separated  all  of 
these  people  from  Barr,  except  for  her  agents  at  William 
Morris,  who  recently  negotiated  a  large,  all-encompassing 
deal  for  Barnold  Productions,  Roseanne  and  Tom's  newly 
formed  partnership.  As  a  result  of  the  firings,  there  are  two 
pending  lawsuits.  Arlyne  Rothberg,  Barr's  former  manager, 
is  suing  for  $15  million,  her  alleged  share  of  future  earnings 
on  deals  she  negotiated,  and  Bill  Pentland  is  seeking  at  least 
$15  million  from  Barr  and  $3  million  from  Arnold.  Pentland 
is  claiming  that  Arnold  undermined  his  marriage  by  telling 
Barr  that  her  husband  was  "unreliable,  non-supportive,  and 
a  detriment." 

This  is  pretty  much  the  claim  that  a  large  part  of  Holly- 
wood makes  against  Arnold  himself.  These  people  feel  he 
turned  their  Rosie  against  them,  but  no  one's  interest  in 
Roseanne  Barr  is  without  complication.  There  is  simply  too 
much  money  at  stake.  Barr  is  one  of  the  highest-paid  per- 
formers on  television,  earning  roughly  $100,000  per  epi- 
sode, and  she'll  make  as  much  as  $30  million  more  when  her 
show  goes  into  syndication  in  1992.  That  makes  her  a  valu- 
able and  vulnerable  target.  And  since  Arnold  was  until  very 
recently  a  struggling  stand-up  comedian  with  a  serious  co- 
caine problem,  he  would  seem  to  be  a  dubious  choice  for  the 
role  of  savior.  Yet  that  is  exactly  how  Barr  views  him:  the 
couple  are  a  cult  of  two. 

"We  can't  be  apart,"  she  says,  looking  at  Arnold,  who  is 
still  jamming  her  against  the  wall.  "We're  mentally  ill.  We 
never  get  sick  of  each  other.  That's  how  sick  we  are."  Ar- 
nold stares  at  her  for  a  second.  "Rosie,"  he  says,  "you  need 
to  wax  your  face  again.  The  hair's  coming  out." 

"Don't  say  that,"  Barr  yelps,  genuinely  hurt.  Arnold  is 
still  inspecting  her  face.  "I  didn't  tell  about  the  hair  on  your 
back,"  he  says,  joking.  She  cracks  up  and  stands  on  her 
toes,   reaching  up  to  Arnold's  (Continued  on  page  222) 
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Legendary  fashion 
photographer 'Horst P 
defined  a  golden  era 
of  chic  with  his  portraits  of 
the  beau  monde  on  two     .  * 
continents,  inspired  by  a 
and  inspiring  the  likes 
ofGarbo,  Chanel, 
Dali,  and  Cocteau. 
Here  he  photographs 
his  own  home— a  very 
personal  pastiche  of  % 

a  life  lived }  among the 
century's  most  stylish  icons. 
AMY  FINE  COLLINS  reports 
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Horst  photographed  by  Beaton  in  1948,  at  the  time 
Horst  began  landscaping  his  home. 


Stilled  life:                      V 

A  Christian  BeYard          V 

watercolor                         \ 

of  Coco  Chanel 

watches  over  a 

sun-and-moon  clock — 

B  m 

a  gift  to  Horst 

■  o 

from  Chanel — 

Is 

and  a  Diego  Giacometti 

■  UJ 

■  Q 

lamp  made  for 

■  <fl 

■  w 

Jean-Michel  Frank. 

I" 
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Constructed  on  about  twelve  acres  of  the  former  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany  estate  and  financed  partly  by  the  sale  of  a  Picasso  and 
a  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Horst  P.  Horst's  house  on  Long  Island's 
fabled  North  Shore — a  low-lying  white  structure  designed  by 
Horst — is  a  peculiarly  attractive  mixture  of  Bauhaus,  Tunisian 
architecture,  and  American  ranch.  Made  of  brick,  wood,  and 
whitewashed  cinder  blocks,  it  has  an  appealing  do-it-yourself 
quality,  as  does  the  garden,  with  its  three  straightforward  allees. 
The  house  has  taken  on  a  legendary  aura,  not  only  because 
of  the  many  photos  that  have  been  shot  there  (including  snaps 
of  Garbo,  who'd  never  turn  her  face  to  the  camera),  but  also  because  of  all 
the  tales  brought  back  from  it.  "Everything  you  touch  and  see  is  full  of 
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Resting  on 

the  mantel  in 

Horst's  study: 

a  Giacometti  vase, 

a  Braque  lithograph, 

a  botanical  model 

of  an  iris,  a 

Horst  photograph, 

and  a  plaster 

reduction  of 

an  ecorche  used  in 

his  still  lifes. 
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He's  a  connoisseur  of  the  bitchy 
anecdote,  and  has  one  about 
nearly  everybody  worth  knowing 
in  the  twentieth  century 
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(  ha  ml — in  the  M(i — 
with  Valentine  Lawford, 
Horst's  longtime  companion, 
and  Baroness  von  Xuylen, 
outside  Horst's  I/Ong  Island 
house  in  1 95 1 .  Inset: 

1935  Tyrolean  jacket  that 
ired  the  Chanel  suit. 


memories,"  remarks  the  fashion  designer  Geoffrey  Beene,  a 
neighbor  for  eight  years.  "To  go  there  is  like  stepping  into 
that  period  and  seeing  the  creativity  of  all  those  people — 
Chanel,  Berard,  Cocteau,  Frank,  Dali,  Tchelitchew." 
Horst's  is  the  House  That  Time  Forgot,  a  monument  to  thir- 
ties European  chic  quietly  tucked  beyond  the  Carvel  stands 
of  Route  106  North.  Inside,  on  an  end  table,  leaves  have 
been  pressed  under  glass,  preserved  for  forty  years. 

It's  a  long  way,  culturally,  from  this  civilized  oasis  to 
the  hushed  hard  sell  of  SoHo,  where  Horst  has  taken 
over  a  studio  to  shoot  an  ad  for  Daks,  the  English 
clothing  manufacturer.   But  the  photographer,   who 
turned  eighty-four  this  past  summer,  has  created  his 
own  stylish  time  capsule  within  the  room's  harsh 
white  walls.  A  pale-skinned,  pageboy-coiffed  model, 
dressed  in  a  pin-striped  pant- 
suit  and  dotted  tie,  arches  her  back 
against  a  column.  Plush  red  roses 
stand  in  a  vase  at  her  feet.  A  tung- 
sten spotlight — Horst  hates  strobes 
— shines  through  the  backdrop  of 
white  seamless  paper,  carving  dra- 
matic shadows  into  the  round  pillar 
and  seductively  defining  the  girl's 
delicate  bones.  "She's  Swedish,  just 
like  Lisa!"  says  Horst  gleefully,  re- 
ferring to  his  colleague  Irving  Penn's 
wife,  the  former  model  Lisa  Fonssa- 
grives.  Horst  clicks  his  tripod-mount- 
ed Rolleiflex.  His  glass  of  Dubonnet 
and  pack  of  cigarettes  are  within 
reach;  the  food  brought  in  from  a  ca- 
terer does  not  interest  him.    "All 
right,   my  dear.   Chin  up — not  so 
much,"  he  instructs  calmly.  "Swing 
your  shoulder  this  way,"  he  advises, 
demonstrating  the  movement  with  his 
own  body,  like  a  choreographer. 

The  model,  Annica,  has  fallen  un- 
der the  scrutiny  of  the  same  transfix- 
ing steel-blue  eyes  that  created  so 

many  pearly  visions  of  thirties  chic,  of  lustrous  goddesses 
draped  in  Mme.  Gres  and  arch  heiresses  flirting  behind 
Schiaparelli  hats.  And  she's  looking  more  beautiful  by  the 
minute,  thanks  to  Horst's  benevolent,  flattering  manner.  His 
deep  Teutonic  rumble  could  soothe  the  most  recalcitrant  sub- 
ject; he's  a  master  of  cajoling  women  until  they  glow  with 
belief  in  their  own  resplendence. 

Horst  has  created  a  silvery  pantheon  that  includes  such 
legendary  social  luminaries  as  Princess  Natasha  Paley  and 
Marina,  Duchess  of  Kent.  Naturally,  many  contemporary 
women — among  them  socialite  Anne  Bass  and  cosmetics 
queen  Georgette  Mosbacher-^have  wanted  to  join  their  im- 
mortal ranks.  "I  found  him  extremely  charming,"  says 
Bass,  who  commissioned  a  family-portrait  Christmas  card 
from  Horst.  "My  college-age  daughters  and  I  made  a  list  of 
men  who  make  women  feel  attractive,  beautiful — men  that 
have  real  sparkle.  Right  at  the  top  (Continued  on  page  231) 
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he  modeling  world  who  commands  $1  million  a  \  ear  and  I  he  attentions 
of  men  like  Mike  Tyson— and  John  Kennedy  Jr. 
;  /),>r)in<r  in  [rap  off  die  runways  and  onto  the  charts  with 
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lody  and  soul: 
viomi  Campbell 
ii  a  tiara  by 
Vendy  Gell  and  a 
ernando  Sanchez 
hifTon  robe. 
'pposile  page, 
md  down  to  hasicr 
viomi  Misle  gloves 
■  ■id  IU 11- Annul 
a r rings — ready  to 
!  her  first  record. 
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Sly  Stallone  casts  a 

scrutinizing  eye  on  Naomi  during 

the  Paris  fall  collections. 


She's  a  black  Bardot,  an  African  Marilyn, 
the  Josephine  Baker  of  the  nineties.  Half 
kitten,  half  tigress,  sexy  and  innocent,  a 
flower  child  in  a  career  woman's  body — 
and,  boy,  what  a  body.  At  twenty,  Naomi 
Campbell,  one  of  the  world's  top  five  mod- 
els for  almost  five  years  now,  is  making  the 
leap  from  the  runway  to  the  recording  stu- 
dio and  from  the  fashion  rags  to  the  fea- 
tures mags.  "When  I  was  little,"  says  the 
London-born  daughter  of  Jamaican  immi- 
grants, "I'd  say  to  my  mum,  'Mum,  don't 
worry,  I  promise  not  to  let  you  down.  I 
promise  I'm  gonna  make  something  of 
myself.'  " 
Campbell  studied  ballet  at  the  same  London  stage  school 
that  turned  out  Noel  Coward  and  Gertrude  Lawrence,  and  it 
shows  in  the  way  she  glides  into  the  Royalton  hotel  for 
lunch,  all  grace  and  poise,  even  though  she's  forty-five  min- 
utes late.  "Are  you  mad  at  me?"  she  asks  so  sweetly  that 
suddenly  I'm  not.  "Josephine  Baker  used  to  be  late,  too." 
She's  wearing  a  white  Azzedine  Alai'a  shirt  over  a  black 
Azzedine  bra,  black  Azzedine  stretch  pants,  a  Chanel  chain 
belt  and  a  Chanel  chain  bag  with  an  Hermes  scarf  tied  around 
it,  Robert  Lee  Morris  gold  earrings,  an  old  gold  Rolex,  three 
gold  rings  paveed  in  diamonds — said  to  be  gifts  from  her 
"first  love,"  Mike  Tyson — and  black  Manolo  Blahnik  slip- 
ons  with  bunches  of  fake  pearls  at  the  toes.  "I  have  ugly 
feet,"  she  says.  "Excuse  me." 

She  was  only  sixteen,  still  in  her  school  uniform  of  navy 
blazer  and  plaid  kilt,  when  Beth  Boldt,  of  the  Elite  agency, 
discovered  her.  Her  rise  since  then  has  been  phenomenal. 
Saint  Laurent  made  her  his  Rive  Gauche  ad  girl,  then  starred 
her  in  the  award- winning  Jazz  TV  campaign.  She  was  the 
first  black  on  the  cover  of  French  Vogue  ever,  and  the  first 
black  on  the  cover  of  American  Vogue's  all-important  Sep- 
tember issue.  She's  also  the  first  top  black  model  with  com- 
pletely black  features.  As  model  agent  Be  ^ann  Hardison 
puts  it,  "We  can't  deny  she's  beautiful,  and  we  can't  deny 
she's  black."  Her  day  rate  starts  at  $7,000;  her  nnual  in- 
come is  said  to  exceed  $1  million. 

"It's  chic  to  be  global,"  says  journalist  George  Wayne. 


"And  Naomi's  got  the  whole  nineties  blend.  She's  got  a 
Jamaican  mother  and  a  Chinese  grandmother,  she's  Europe- 
an, she's  American — she's  it." 

Apparently,  he's  not  the  only  one  who  feels  that  way. 
Though  she  broke  up  last  February  with  Tyson,  whom  she 
dated  before  and  after  his  marriage  to  Robin  Givens,  the 
former  heavyweight  champion  still  calls.   In  April,  she 
turned  up  at  Swifty  Lazar's  Oscar  party  with  Robert  De 
Niro  (and  Toukie  5mith  caught  the  next  flight  out  to  the 
Coast).  John  Kennedy  Jr.  took  her  camera  at  a  party  at 
Rex,  the  Manhattan  models'  hangout,  and  teasingly  re- 
fused to  give  it  back.  A  few  nights  later,  Viscount  Linley 
sidled  up  to  her  table  at  Punsch  and  asked  if  she'd  give 
him  a  tour  of  downtown  hot  spots  like  the  Time  Cafe 
and  the  Building.  At  the  big  Nelson  Mandela  benefit 
in  June,  Eddie  Murphy  signed  her  program  "Heav- 
en," with  an  arrow  pointing  to  his  home  phone  num- 
ber. And  she  wasn't  even  wearing  the  outrageously 
skimpy  dress  Azzedine  Alaia  had  sent  over  from 
Paris  especially  for  the  occasion.  "Azzedine's  gon- 
na kill  me,"  she  said,  "but  I  couldn't  wear  that 
dress  to  meet  Mandela.  You  could  see  big  parts  of 
my  backside." 

Naomi  likes  to  sing  during  photo  sessions,  and 
early  this  year  Virgin  Records  honcho  Jeff  Ayeroff, 
the  man  who  has  worked  closely  with  Madonna, 
Neneh  Cherry,  and  Paula  Abdul,  dropped  by  Herb 
Ritts's  studio  to  hear  her.  Record  producer  Jelly- 
bean Benitez  is  now  putting  material  together  for 
Naomi's  debut  album,  and  she's  taking  singing 
lessons  and  lessons  to  Americanize  her  accent.  "I 
think  people  are  going  to  be  surprised  at  how 
much  vocal  control  she  has,"  Benitez  says.  "I 
think  she's  going  to  be  a  major  recording 
star,"  adds  realtor  Linda  Stein,  who  is  so  en- 
thusiastic that  she's  offered  to  return  to  music 
management  and  sign  Naomi  as  her  sole  cli- 
ent. Meanwhile,  Naomi's  current  MTV  en- 
dorsement  follows   in   the   video   steps  of 
Cher,  Jesse  Jackson,  and  Malcolm  Forbes. 

"I'm  crazy  about  Naomi,"   says  Vogue 
fashion  director  Grace  Coddington.  "She's 
fabulous,  but  maddening.  Because  she  acts 
the  role  of  what  she  thinks  a  superstar  is. 
She's  always  on  five  phones  all  at  once — 
she's  got  Mike  Tyson  on  one,  Stallone  on 
another,  her  mother  on  a  third,  some  agent 
on  the  fourth,  and  her  social  secretary  on 
yet  another!" 

Stallone?  Yes,  Stallone.  After  a  Gianni 
Versace  dinner  at  the  Paris  fall  collec- 
tions, he  led  a  group  to  his  favorite  night- 
club,  Le  Central,   on  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  where  he  ordered  Jeroboams  of 
champagne  and  pulled  Naomi  out  onto 
the  dance  floor,  then  fell  to  his  knees 
before   her.    Rocky   and  Tyson's  ex. 
Rambo  and  the  Caribbean  princess. 
What  could  be  more  nineties?  □ 
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Jamaican  mother  and  a 
Chinese  grandmother, 
she's  European, 
she's  American- 
she's  it." 


A  rumpled,  laughing  tigress 
in  sequined  Marilyn  Monroe  pants 

and  shoes  hy  Atelier  Versace 
with  a  pave  diamond  hag  hy  James  Arpad 
and  earrings  hy  Jose  and  Maria  Barrera. 


Hollywood's 
Good  Cop 

Mega-agent  Ron  Meyer  is  the       -L 

mentor  of  Hollywood's  biggest  movie  queens: 

Cher,  Jane,  Madonna,  Jessica,  Barbra, 

Goldie,  Farrah,  and  Whoopi.  For  fifteen  years  he's 

also  been  the  alter  ego  of  CAA  titan 

and  Matsushita-deal  broker  Mike  Ovitz— the  skillful 

scene  player  to  Ovitz's  master  of  the  universe. 

PAUL  ROSENFIELD  meets  the  man 

Ray  Stark  calls  the  "smart  Ronald  Reagan" 


urely  it  was  a  coincidence  that  Green  Tues- 
day— the  day  this  past  September  when  the  proposed 
MCA-Matsushita  merger  was  leaked  in  the  press — also 
happened  to  be  Ron  Meyer's  birthday.  They  called  it 
Green  Tuesday  because  of  money,  because  people  were 
saying  MCA  stock  was  going  to  hit  $100  that  day. 
Green  because  of  envy,  because  certain  insiders  made 
millions  overnight  on  news  of  the  possible  takeover.  And 
green  for  the  lizardlike  pallor  that  came  over  a  lot  of 
people  in  town:  Hollywood,  the  most  socially  closed 
business  community  in  the  world,  was  for  sale .  Sentiment 
was  actually  expressed  in  some  breakfast  rooms  in  Bel- 
Air.  The  crankies,  the  Hollywood  worriers  who  look  after 
the  community's  best  interests,  fumed  about  the  town 
being  taken  over  by  foreigners,  darling.  And  after  Lew 
Wasserman  swore  he'd  never  go  Japanese! 

Out  in  Malibu,  Ron  Meyer,  'he  pre  ident  of  the  all- 
powerful  Creative  Artists  Agency,  warmed  up  his  1989 
Ferrari  for  a  drive  up  the  coast  to  Sam  a  Ba  Dara.  to  the 
ranch  of  his  client  Michael  Douglas.  Mey^v  couldn't 


concentrate  on  anything  but  Matsushita,  but  he  was  go- 
ing up  north  to  celebrate  with  Douglas,  who  was  born 
the  same  day  and  year  as  he  was.  "So  he  really  has  to 
screw  up  for  me  to  leave  him,"  says  the  star.  Not  that 
anybody's  screwing  up:  only  six  weeks  earlier  Meyer 
had  sat  at  his  oceanfront  bedroom  worktable  and  closed 
a  controversial  up-to-$15-million  deal  for  Douglas  to 
star  in  Joe  Eszterhas's  some-say-overpriced  $3  million 
script  for  Basic  Instinct.  These  two  Los  Angeles  boys 
have  been  bonded,  like  co-stars  in  an  offscreen  buddy 
movie,  since  the  night  in  1988  when  Douglas  won  the 
best-actor  Oscar  for  Wall  Street,  a  movie  Meyer  had  to 
talk  him  into.  That  Oscar  night  was  probably  the  quin- 
tessential Ron  Meyer  moment:  Another  of  his  clients. 
Cher,  took  best  actress  for  Moonstruck,  a  movie  Meyer 
had  to  talk  her  into.  Meyer  looked  all  of  twenty-five  at  the 
Shrine  Auditorium  after  the  show,  gleefully  finding  all 
the  backstage  passageways.  "I  don't  think  that's  hap- 
pened before,"  he  said,  "one  agent  having  both  best 
actor  and  best  actress.  I  mean.  .  .in  modern  Hollywood." 
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Here's  Ronnie: 
Meyer  with  his 
girlfriend, 
Kelly  Chapman, 
at  his  beachfront 
Malibu  home. 


Dynamic  duo:  Mike  Ovitz  and  Ron  Meyer  in  1986. 

"People  don't  know  how  inseparable  they  are,"  says  Dawn  Steel. 


Ron  Meyer  is  the  self-proclaimed  Kissinger  to  agent  and 
CAA  chairman  Mike  Ovitz,  who  has  been  working  with  the 
Japanese  for  a  couple  of  years,  first  on  the  Sony-Columbia 
takeover  and  now  on  the  buyout  of  MCA,  the  Hollywood- 
based  entertainment  conglomerate  that  controls  Universal 
Pictures,  Putnam  Publishing,  and  theme  parks  in  Orlando 
and  Universal  City,  among  other  things.  Meyer  is  the  side- 
kick-partner-best friend  to  Ovitz — Ovitz' s  sunny  side — and 
he's  also  the  most  powerful  actors'  agent  in  Hollywood. 
Now,  with  Ovitz 's  growing  corporate  involvements,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  getting  even  more  powerful. 

Meyer  is  the  man  who  looks  like  Warren  Beatty  but  isn't 
Warren  Beatty — he  only  represents  him.  "If  Ovitz  is  the 
kingmaker,"  says  William  Morris  vice  president  Joan  Hyler, 
"then  Ronnie  is  the  queenmaker."  As  his  friend  producer 
Dawn  Steel  puts  it,  "Ronnie  has  every  actress  of  a  certain 
age.  And  he  manages  to  never  ruffle  them,  or  mislead  them. 
And  they  are  misled  all  the  time."  "They"  are  Barbra  Strei- 
sand, Cher,  Madonna,  Jane  Fonda,  Goldie  Hawn,  Jessica 
Lange,  Whoopi  Goldberg,  and  Farrah  Fawcett.  (As  for  the 
men,  in  addition  to  Douglas  and  Beatty,  Meyer  also  handles 
Stallone,  Donald  Sutherland,  Kiefer  Sutherland,  and  Mi- 
chael Keaton.) 

And  suddenly,  on  his  forty-sixth  birthday,  Ron  Meyer  was 
being  discussed  as  Ovitz's  carefully  groomed  successor.  Ev- 
eryone was  assuming  Ovitz  wanted  to  leave  CAA  to  run 
MCA,  to  win  the  only  contest  worth  winning,  to  become  the 
next  Lew  Wasserman,  the  MCA  chairman.  Mike  wants  to  be 
Lew,  chorused  the  town.  Everyone  was  also  assuming  Was- 
serman, because  he  was  seventy-seven,  was  ready  to  walk 
away.  Everyone  was  assuming  Wasserman  had  had  it  with  his 
own  heir  apparent,  MCA  president  Sid  Sheinberg,  not  exactly 
the  most  popular  executive  in  Hollywood. 

In  fact,  everyone  was  assuming  far  too  much.  It  was  get- 
ting so  emotional  that  morning  you  needed  Hedda  Hopper  to 
reappear,  in  robe  and  slippers,  in  her  writing  room  en  Tropi- 
cal Drive,  to  send  one  of  her  mandates  to  Louis  B.  Mayer, 
instructing  him  about  what  was  best  for  Hollywood.  Except 
that  Lew  Wasserman  isn't  L.  B.  Mayer.  He's  more  power- 
ful. And  he  controls  13.4  percent  of  MCA's  voting  stock. 
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Ron  Meyer  stood  or  a 
at  Jessica  Lange  thas 


For  fifty  devotional,  monklike  years,  he's  been  the  most 
relentless  man  in  Hollywood.  "I  don't  see  him  just  driving 
off  the  lot  forever,"  said  one  of  his  closest  lieutenants. 

The  fact  that  neither  Wasserman  nor  Ovitz  has  ever  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  leave  his  company  did  not  stop  the  amateur 
psychics  from  making  predictions.  Overnight  the  club  game 
became  Rashomon.  At  Patrick's  Roadhouse,  the  trendy  but 
unchic  hangout  off  Pacific  Coast  Highway,  one  waitress  was 
getting  such  good  dish  she  began  making  notes  for  a  book  to  be 
called  The  End  of  Hollywood.  Among  the  rumors  circulating: 
Matsushita's  participation  in  a  boycott  of  Israel  would  be  the 
deal  breaker .  .  .  Lew  will  suffer  the  same  separation  anxiety 
Bill  Paley  did  when  he  tried  to  leave  CBS.  .  .Lew  will  never 
hand  MCA  over  to  Ovitz.  .  .Anyway,  Ovitz  has  bigger  fish  to 
fry.  He  wants  to  be  Bruce  Wasser stein,  not  Lew  Wasser- 
man .  .  .  Ovitz  has  been  positioning  Meyer  for  something — but 
God  knows  what .  .  .  Meyer  is  the  only  agent  who  likes  being  an 
agent,  but  no  matter  what  happens,  his  days  of  being  in  Ovitz's 
shadow  are  numbered.  (Not  that  he  would  ever  leave  CAA.) 

Meyer  and  Michael  Douglas  did  not  discuss  any  of  this  on 
their  joint  birthday — they  just  enjoyed  themselves.  Enjoy  is 
the  word  many  in  Hollywood  feel  best  explains  the  differ- 
ence between  Mike  Ovitz  and  Ron  Meyer.  Ronnie  enjoys 
life.  In  one  six-month  swing  in  1990  he  was  in  Switzerland 
(to  bike),  Greece  (to  cruise),  Hawaii  (to  be  with  his  daugh- 
ters), London  (to  be  with  Madonna),  Pompeii  (to  see  the 
ruins),  and  New  York  seven  times.  He  feels  every  human 
contact  should  be  as  pleasant  as  possible.  He  is  the  good  cop 
to  Ovitz's  bad  cop.  He  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  a  new  era 
in  Hollywood.  Call  it  the  Good  Cop  Era. 

Over  one  of  several  long  lunches  at  his  CAA  office  (gaz- 
pacho  and  a  Caesar  salad  delivered  from  Hillcrest  Country 
Club),  Meyer  agreed  openly  with  the  good-cop  analogy. 
"The  business  is  looking  towards  good  cops,"  he  suggested. 
"It's  the  new  style.  (Warner's]  Steve  Ross  is  a  good  cop,  and 
so  is  [Disney's]  Michael  Eisner.  Tough,  but  a  good  cop.  There 
are  bad  cops,  too,  of  course.  But  I  believe  in  getting  a  yes  from 
people.  And  how  you  get  the  yes  is  less  important  than  getting 
the  yes." 

Bon  Meyer's  $4  million  Malibu  beach  house,  at  the 
very  end  of  a  private  cove  road,  is  an  uninterrupted 
male  fantasy.  It's  gray  flannel  with  stone  floors  and 
sturdy  beams — nice  tight  rooms  that  lit  together  like 
chess  pieces.  Warhol's  Maos  dominate  the  ocean- 
front  living  room,  with  some  competition  from  ;ni 
early  Schnabel  (the  plate  phase).  It's  the  kind  ol 
room  where  Meyer  can  pop  himself  on  top  of  a 
concrete-boxed  TV  set  and  sit  for  an  hour  in  the  lotus  post 
tion.  "I  wouldn't  go  in  there  and  mess  anything  up,"  warned 


a  street  corner  in  Duluth  screaming 
she  should  do  War  of  the  Roses. 


Fox  chairman  Barry  Diller.  "I  mean,  he's  very  neat,  Ron- 
nie." The  agent  designed  the  rooms,  chose  the  New  Guinea 
folk  masks,  and  has  lived  here  quietly  since  his  expensive 
1989  divorce  from  casting  director  Ellen  Meyer.  It's  an  exis- 
tence so  well  ordered  that  Stallone  suspects  not  even  a  tooth- 
paste cap  is  ever  misplaced. 

Getting  into  the  house  was  the  hurdle.  An  executive  at  a 
rival  agency  was  "flabbergasted  he's  even  talking  to  you, 
honey.  An  agent  at  the  peak  of  his  powers!  What  does  he 
need  to  be  a  loose  cannon  for?  [ICM  agent]  Ed  Limato  had  to 
eat  crow  with  Nora  Ephron  for  a  month  after  that  piece  ran 
on  him  in  Vanity  Fair.  But  Eddie  has  a  big  mouth.  And 
Ronnie  doesn't." 

"Your  headline  for  this  story,"  said  Dawn  Steel,  relaxing  in 
her  new,  cozy  offices  at  Disney,  "should  be:  'The  Most 
Popular  Man  in  Hollywood. '  Or  'The  Happiest. '  Or  if  it's  not 
the  headline,  it  should  be  in  the  first  four  graphs.  How  happy  he 
is.  Ronnie  is  somebody  who  thought  he'd  be  selling  shoes  all 
his  life.  So  he's  grateful.  He  can't  wait  to  get  to  the  phones  in 
the  morning.  He's  the  one  agent  who  gets  everything  he  wants. 
It's  because  he's  not  perceived  as  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Hollywood,  the  way  Mike  is.  So  Ronnie  doesn't  have  to  carry 
that  baggage.  No  one  is  out  to  pick  on  Ronnie." 

He  has  other  baggage  to  carry,  however.  Being  Ron  Mey- 
er means  dealing  with  Cher's  wigs  at  six  in  the  morning,  or 
Jessica  Lange's  temper  tantrums  on  a  remote  location — but 
so  what.  "I'm  the  luckiest  Jew  in  the  world,"  he  claims. 
One  has  heard  the  line  before,  but  usually  it's  insecurity 
talking.  Only,  Ron  Meyer  isn't  insecure.  ("He's  a  stable 
force,"  says  David  Geffen.  "He's  a  peacemaker.  He's  no 
Iago.")  In  a  business  where  nerves  must  be  soothed  all  the 
time — and  agents  are  always  nervous — Meyer  claims  he  has 
never  used  a  tranquilizer  or  sleeping  pill,  never  drinks  alone, 
and  has  never  been  in  the  hospital. 

Some  people  mistake  Meyer's  warmth  and  calm  for  soft- 
ness. "Ovitz  is  an  overpowering,  brilliant  man,"  said  Stal- 
lone. "You.  can  understand  what  drove  him  to  the  top.  He 
understands  Wall  Street.  Ronnie  is  more,  by  choice,  the  shad- 
ow, watching  everything.  He's  precision-tooled.  An  elegant 
magnet  who  picks  up  people's  strengths  and  weaknesses." 

It  all  sounded  too  facile,  somehow,  CAA  being  the  one 
true  fortress  in  Hollywood.  Not  since  Lew  Wasserman's 
days  as  an  agent  at  MCA  has  one  company  so  dominated 
Hollywood.  How  nice  could  the  president  of  CAA  really  be? 
Producer  Irwin  Winkler  stood  in  the  penthouse  of  his  Culver 
City  offices  and  fleshed  out  the  picture.  "Ronnie  looks  soft, 
he  talks  soft,  he  acts  soft.  But  he's  as  tough  as  they  come. 
And  I  know.  Because  I'm  one  of  his  beet  friends."  Winkler 
went  on  to  explain  that  once,  on  a  boat  in  Saint-Tropez, 
"Ronnie  nailed  me  because  he  felt  I'd  been  unfair  to  Jane 


Fonda.  She'd  been  involved  in  the  development  of  Music  Box, 
a  movie  I  produced  that  Jessica  Lange  eventually  did.  He  felt 
Jane  was  owed  some  money  for  her  participation.  Ronnie  is  so 
tenacious,  even  with  his  friends.  Jane  got  the  money." 

When  I  asked  Meyer  about  the  incident,  during  a  Sunday 
lunch  in  Malibu,  he  shrugged  it  off.  "Are  you  kidding?"  he 
asked  rhetorically.  "I'm  even  harder  on  my  friends!" 

The  classic  Hollywood  line,  of  course,  is  "What  are 
friends  for?"  Warner's  Terry  Semel  says,  "Ron- 
nie's friends  and  Ronnie's  clients  talk  about  him  all 
the  time."  Adds  producer  Ray  Stark,  "They  will  go 
on  talking  about  him  until  they  leave  him.  Or  each 
other."  It's  precisely  that  fear  of  defection  that,  on 
some  level,  has  to  motivate  Meyer.  When  Paul 
Newman  left  agent  Freddie  Fields  (at  CM  A,  now 
ICM)  in  1972,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  some- 
thing— Fields 's  career  as  the  town's  top  agent.  Newman 
(who's  now  represented  by  Ovitz)  proved  that  he  could 
maintain  stardom  without  an  agent;  Steven  Spielberg  for  dec- 
ades operated  without  an  agent,  and  for  years  so  did  Robert 
Redford.  Meyer  knows  that  when  one  star  leaves,  others 
sooner  or  later  will  drift,  too.  It  happened  when  Steve 
McQueen  left  Stan  Kamen,  and  it  happens  to  every  agent 
eventually.  It's  the  worst  game  of  dominoes  in  Hollywood. 
"Every  day  I  wake  up  a  little  afraid,"  Meyer  admitted  one 
morning.  "Only  a  fool  is  never  afraid.  Only  a  fool  doesn't 
hear  footsteps.  It's  a  football  analogy.  When  a  receiver  hears 
footsteps,  he  knows  he's  in  trouble."  It's  why  star  clients  are 
courted  so  avidly.  "I've  courted  a  potential  client  for 
years,"  Meyer  said.  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  being  in 
second  position.  You  can  stay  in  second  position  for  a  long 
time — if  eventually  you  get  to  number  one  and  sign  the  cli- 
ent." Tell  him  Terry  Semel  says  he  has  "the  longest  fuse  in 
Hollywood"  and  he  counters  with  "There  are  some  people 
who  think  I  have  a  short  fuse.  But  I've  always  regretted  the 
times  I've  had  a  short  fuse.  And  I've  never  regretted  the 
times  I've  had  a  long  fuse." 

"I  guess  Ronnie  is  as  good  a  lover  as  he  is  an  agent," 
mused  Ray  Stark.  "But  you  can't  take  my  word  for  that, 
since  there's  probably  no  commission  involved."  Meyer  as 
lover  is  one  of  the  favorite  topics  in  Hollywood;  in  an  asexual 
era,  Meyer  has  played  Ladies'  Man  to  the  hilt.  When  I  mention 
Meyer's  name  to  women  in  the  community,  they  practically 
drool.  (They  didn't  drool  over  Maynard  Morris.)  There  was  a 
time  when  "Ronnie  couldn't  keep  his  pants  up,"  a  female 
publicist  told  me,  but  the  truth  is  that  in  1990  Ron  Meyer  has 
become  rather  devoted  to  former  model  Kelly  Chapman. 
"Kelly  is  perfect  for  him, ' '  says  Cher.  "He's  the  coolest  friend 
ever,   but  his   mind   wanders,   (Continued  on  page  246) 
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A  SPORTS  CAR  FOR  THE  REAL  WORLD 


Avant-garde  ex-cabbie  Philip  Glass 
scores  with  the  Mercury  Capri  XR2 


BYMARKGINSBURG 


s  this  a  sports  car 
for  people  who  don't 
know  anything  about 
sports  cars?"   asked 
composer      Philip 
Glass.   We  had  lent 
him  a  red  Mercury 
Capri  XR2  convert- 
ible  to   play   with 
while  he  was  in  resi- 
dence at  the  Cabril- 
lo  Music  Festival  in 
Aptos,  just  outside 
of  Santa  Cruz.  This  is  car 
country  par  excellence,  and  Glass  was 
having  a  good  time.  "Within  ten  minutes 
I  didn't  want  to  give  it  back,"  he  recalled 
after  a  week  with  the  top  down. 

"Generally,  I  rent  cars,"  Glass  ex- 
plained. "I  don't  buy  them.  I  live  in 
New  York  City,  and  normal  people 
don't  have  cars  there."  But  he  is  notori- 
ously an  ex-cabdriver.  Avant-garde  folk- 
lore has  it  that  he  was  out  hacking  as 
soon  as  the  opening-night  curtain  went 
down  on  his  most  famous  score,  for 
Robert  Wilson's  Einstein  on  the  Beach. 
"My  friends  tell  me  that  I  still  drive  like 
a  cabdriver,  which  is  not  a  compliment 
in  New  York."  Around  Santa  Cruz, 
however,  he  was  getting  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion for  his  set  of  wheels.  "I  took  the 
Capri  to  one  of  those  shopping  malls,  to 
have  some  lunch,"  Glass  related  with 
wonder.  "And  when  I  came  out  of  the 
restaurant,  there  was  a  classic  California 
blonde  looking  at  my  car.  She  asked, 
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'The  thing  that  was  really 
remarkable  was  that  I  could  actually 
read  the  instruction  manual  and 
get  the  top  down,"  Philip  Glass  reports. 
"I  even  got  the  top  up." 


How  do  you  like  it?'  and  then  I  under- 
stood why  people  buy  sports  cars.  The 
fact  that  I  had  this  car — it  said  some- 
thing, but  I  don't  know  what  it  said," 
(ilass  mused.  "It  said  all  kinds  of  things 
about  who  I  was,  I  guess." 

Glass  wasn't  going  to  start  tinkering 
with  his  bohemian  image  ("I  have  two 
kinds  of  pants:  the  gray  ones  and  the  tan 
ones"),  bin  the  effect  of  a  sexy  car  was 
not  lost  on  him.  "I  see  how  it  works," 
he  said,  grinning.  "It's  a  social  tool." 

A  social  tool  long  in  the  making.  The 
Capri,  though  it  only  recently  went  on 
sale,  has  been  batting  around  the  various 
international  divisions  of  the  lord  Motor 


Company  for  years.  It  started  out  at  the 
1983  Frankfurt  Auto  Show  as  the  Bar- 
chetta— Italian  for  "little  boat."  The 
body  was  by  Ghia  Studios,  which  is 
owned  by  Ford  of  Europe,  and  it  was 
petite  and  stunning.  Around  that  time, 
Ford's  Australian  affdiate  was  searching 
for  a  car  to  manufacture  for  the  Europe- 
an market,  and  they  liked  the  Barchetta. 
Show  cars  are  floated 
around  by  design 
houses  in  the  hope 
that  a  manufacturer 
will  like  the  idea,  or 
"concept."  of  the 
car,  and  commission 
the  house  to  build  it. 

The  concept  of  the 
Capri,  as  Glass  noted 
when  told  of  the  car's 
prehistory,  is  that  it  is 
something  "for  people 
who  need  to  figure  out 
whether  or  not  it  really  is 
fun  to  have  one  of  these 
things.  The  price  is  cer- 
tainly reasonable."  The 
$  15,000  Capri  XR2  is  a  car 
an  under-thirty-five-year- 
old  might  buy  when  he  or 
she  doesn't  really  want  to 
commit  to  a  true  sports  car. 
To  anyone  who's  ever 
driven  a  Porsche,  Maserati, 
Corvette,  or  even  a  Mazda 
Miata,  the  Capri  will  seem 
decidedly  minor-league.  It's 
tuned  for  comfort  and  driving  ease,  rath- 
er than  performance.  Real  sports  cars  al- 
ways involve  giving  up  something,  like 
lots  of  cash,  space,  or  convenience. 
With  the  eager-to-please  Capri,  nothing 
is  lost,  and  the  illusion  of  a  sports  car 
with  a  youthful  glow  is  maintained.  I 
asked  Glass  if  he  had  ever  driven  an  old 
British  roadster,  the  archetype  for  the 
Capri.  "I  drove  an  old  MG  once,  but 
now  we're  talking  about  1955,  and  it 
was  a  friend's  car.  Then  I  went  through 
a  motorcycle  period.  The  Capri,  for  me. 
qualifies  as  a  bona  title  sports  car — two- 
seater,  with  the  top  down,  etc." 

A  little  investigation  into  the  Mercury 
Capri's  bloodlines  reveals  how  in- 
credibly incestuous  the  automobile 

industry  has  become.  A  lew   ve.ns  ago. 
lord  began  building  a  fairly  iriclc\aiit 
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TAG-Heuer  watches  possess 
endurance  and  precision: 
qualities  found  among  those 
who  thrive  on  pressure.  The 
Sports  Elegance  Chronograph 
has  a  split  time  function, 
Vio  second  accuracy  as  well 
as  a  double-protection 
screw-in  crown,  which  en- 
sures water  resistance  to 
200  meters  (660  feet).  It  fea- 
tures a  unidirectional  turning 
bezel  and  scratch -resistant 
sapphire  crystal. 
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BMW  INTRODUCES  ASC+T: 

IT  MAY  WELL  REDEFINE  WHAT  YOU  THINK 

OF  AS  A  PERFECT  DAY  FOR  A  DRIVE. 


Once  again,  BMW  takes  the  luxury  car  where  it's  never  been  before.  To  hel 
keep  the  driver  in  firm  control  even  on  slippery  surfaces,  the  750  i  L  now  offer! 
the  breakthrough  of  ASC+T  (Automatic  Stability  Control +Tract  ion).  It's  a  systei 
that  continually  monitors  the  traction  of  all  four  wheels.  Then,  at  the  first  sign 
of  slippage,  it  automatically  makes  split-second  adjustments  to  the  engine  an  - 
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»rakes-regulating  the  torque  applied  individually  to  each  of  the  rear  wheels. 
4SC+T  results  in  superior  handling  not  only  in  wet  or  icy  conditions,  but  on  per- 
ectly  dry  surfaces  as  well.  Call  800-334-4BMW  to  find  out  more  about 
he  1991 750iL,  or  visit  your  nearest  BMW  dealer  for  a  thorough  test 
'rive.  Rest  assured,  it's  a  perfect  day  for  one.  THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE: 


i  subcompact  for  the  U.S.  market, 
culled  the  Mercury  Tracer,  at  its  Mexi- 
can subsidiary.  At  the  same  time,  Maz- 
da, which  is  partly  owned  by  Ford, 
began  producing  a  subcompact  called 
the  323.  The  platform  for  the  Mexican- 
assembled  Tracer  was  sourced  from  the 
Mazda  323;  the  same  323  also  provided 
the  underpinnings  for  Ford  of  Austra- 
lia's Laser  sedan.  When  the  Australian 
wing  of  Ford  finally  announced  they 
were  going  to  build  a  sporty  convertible 
for  the  domestic  and  U.S.  markets,  they 
had  decided  to  base  the  car  on  the  Laser, 
nee  323. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Mazda  headquar- 
ters in  Hiroshima,  a  plan  was  afoot  to 
build  a  sporty  convertible— based  in  part 
on  the  very  same  323.  Mazda's  car,  the 
MX-5  Miata,  was  hatched 
before  the  Capri;  it  was,  and 
remains,  a  wild  success.  The 
Miata  did  not  have  the  bur- 
den of  being  a  concept  car, 
and  did  not  try  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  It  was 
just  a  brilliantly  executed 
homage  to  the  classic  Brit- 
ish sports  car,  taking  its 
styling  cues  unabashedly 
from  the  Lotus  Elan.  Ford, 
Down  Under,  soon  realized 
the  Capri  had  to  be  equally 
well  designed,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  compared  with 
the  Miata.  That  led  to  a  fi- 
nal bill  of  $320  million— 
hardly  another  shrimp  on 
the  barbie — and  a  delayed  introduc- 
tion. 

Now  that  both  the  Miata  and  the  Capri 
are  on  the  market,  their  differences  can 
be  made  out  fairly  easily.  The  Miata  is  a 
rear-wheel-drive  sports  car  that  handles 
crisply,  has  a  firm  suspension,  and  is  de- 
signed solely  for  two  people  and  an 
overnight  bag.  It's  quite  minimal.  The 
Capri  is  eleven  inches  longer,  has  front- 
wheel  drive,  softer  suspension,  sloppier 
steering,  and  is  much  roomier.  Before 
the  Capri  arrived,  the  question  among 
car  enthusiasts  was:  Which  one  should  1 
buy?  Now  that  it's  here,  one  realizes  th.;: 
what's  really  needed  is  something  in  be- 
tween: a  slightly  longer  Miata  with  the 
Giugiaro-designed  Capri  cockpit  and  a 
ride  that  is  more  supple  than  the  MX-5's 
but  not  as  soft  as  the  Capri's.  Both  cars 
have  good  engines  and  excellent  manual 
gearboxes  (derived  from  the  323  GT), 
and  are  available  with  automatic  trans- 
missions and  optional  removable  hard 
tops,  for  winter. 

The   execution    of   the    Capri    Glass 


MANUFACTURER'S 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Mercury  Capri  XR2 

•  Vehicle  type:  two-plus-two- 
passenger,  front-engine,  front- 
wheel-drive  two-door  convertible. 

•  List  price:  $15,522,  includes 
driver-side  air  bag. 

•  Engine  type: turbocharged 
four-cylinder. 

•  Transmission:  five-speed 
manual;  automatic  optional  on 
base  model  only. 

•  Acceleration  0-60  m.p.h.: 
8.1  seconds. 

•  Top  speed:  125  m.p.h. 

•  E.P.A.  fuel  economy:  23  m.p.g., 
city;  28  m.p.g.,  highway. 


Capri  competes  with  the  wildly  successful  Mazda 


drove  seemed  perfectly  satisfactory, 
considering  it  was  a  prototype,  but  it 
didn't  have  the  extraordinary  Lego-like 
snap-together  precision  and  simplicity  of 
the  Miata.  The  doors  had  a  hollow  ring 
on  closing,  reminiscent  of  the  old  VW 
Beetle,  and  there  were  no  notches  or 
stops  in  the  hinges  to  hold  them  open. 
The  fabric-covered  seats  were  very 
comfortable,  if  synthetic-looking,  and 
the  leather-wrapped  steering  wheel  had 
a  wonderful  luxury-sports-car  feel  that 
the  Capri  was  never  intended  to  live 
up  to. 

'The  thing  that  was  really  remarkable 
that  I  could  actually  read  the  in- 
<>n  manual  and  get  the  top  down," 
Gla.  aid  joyful!'  "That's  amazing  for 
me.  I  even  got  op  up.  I  wonder  how 
it  will  wear,  tin  ,  "  The  Capri  top  is 
made  of  a  vinyl  •  t;  nee  that  indicates 
aesthetics  took  a  back  eat  to  longevity. 
The  styling  of  the  ca  is  a  whole  sug- 
gests design  by  commit  Ghia's  hand- 
some Barchetta  design  v*»>  scrapped 
long  ago.  Bumpers  aren't  smoothly  in- 


tegrated into  the  body  of  the  car.  and 
the  rear  spoiler,  or  air  deflector,  on  our 
XR2  turbo  version  made  the  back  end 
look  cluttered.  The  wheels  also  show 
how  dated  the  design  became  even  dur- 
ing pre-production:  they  are  much  too 
small  for  the  wheel  wells  they  occupy, 
leaving  lots  of  dead  space  between 
them  and  the  body  of  the  car.  The  trend 
for  the  1990s  is  for  larger  wheels  on 
small  cars,  giving  them  a  slightly 
heavier,  more  purposeful  look — and 
improved  roadholding. 

I  asked  Glass  if  he  objected  to  the 
somewhat  banal  styling  of  the  Capri. 
"It's  got  tons  of  character  for  me,  be- 
cause I  don't  care  for  character  in  cars, 
anyway,"  he  replied.  "It  isn't  offen- 
sive. What  would  be  offensive  to  me  is 
if  it  made  such  a  point  of  its 
appearance  that  you  could 
think  of  nothing  else  but  the 
look.  I  thought  the  dash- 
board was  very  good.  You 
could  drive  and  run  the  tape 
player  without  looking  at  it. 
And  the  sound  system  was 
good.  I  have  these  tapes  of 
Indian  classical  music,  and 
you  could  turn  the  volume 
up  loud  and  still  hear  the 
music  while  driving  with 
the  top  down. 

"Dennis  Russell  Davies, 
the  conductor,  who  also  is 
the  music  director  of  the  fes- 
tival here,  was  very  excited 
that  I  had  this  car,"  Glass  re- 
called. "I  said  jokingly  to  him  that  it 
was  about  time  that  people  saw  compos- 
ers in  a  different  light.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
had  no  trouble  with  the  car  at  all.  I  en- 
joyed it  and  it  was  a  lot  of  fun.  It's  not  a 
very  intimidating  vehicle.  I  was  driving 
up  to  Big  Sur,  and  I  realized  that  every 
time  you  do  something,  the  car  reacts.  I 
wasn't  used  to  that  kind  of  responsive- 
ness." Glass  said  he  did  notice  the  slight 
lag  before  the  turbochargcr  boosted  the 
acceleration,  but  didn't  think  very 
much  about  it.  "It  still  has  more  pick- 
up than  most  cars.  We're  here  in  shop- 
ping-mall land,  where  you  have  to  wait 
in  line  to  move  into  traffic,  and  you 
have  very  little  time  to  do  it  in.  Al- 
though I  did  notice  that  it  doesn't  quite 
hit  it  when  you  want  to.  Another  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Capri  is  that  you  have 
the  impression  that  you're  going  fast 
and  you're  actually  not  That's  nice  It 
makes  it  more  fun  to  drive.  To  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  was  surprised  I  liked  the 
Capri  I  don't  really  like  cars,  and  I 
liked  tins  one. " 
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Where  wild  mustangs  run  free  and  one  individual  can  improve  the  world, 

you'll  find  Eddie  Bauer.  Outdoor  clothing  and  gear  for  men  and  women 

of  unbridled  spirit.  Available  exclusively  from  Eddie  Bauer  by  mail 

or  at  over  180  stores  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Please  call  1-800-356-8889, 

Dept.  DBF  for  a  free  catalog  or  the  location  nearest  you. 
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Each  Piece  is  a  Signed  Original 


Dayton  Hyde.  Rancher,  author  and  founder  of  The  Institute  of  Range  and 
the  American  Mustang,  wild  horse  sanctuary,  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota. 
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Wine 


he  best  bargains  this  holi- 
day season  are  Bordeaux  reds,  par- 
ticularly since  some  of  the  early- 
1980s  vintages  are  continuing  to 
experience  price  erosion  in  the  rush 
to  buy  1989  futures  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  1988s. 
Virtually  all  of  the  1981s  are  drink- 
ing beautifully  now.  The 
1985s,  a  bigger  vintage, 
are  beginning  to  taste  ma- 
ture. Ditto  for  the  1983s, 
down  only  a  notch  in 
power  from  the  1985s  but 
more  vigorous  than  the 
1981s.  The  dramatically 
elegant  1986s,  which 
have  for  the  most  part  ap- 
preciated to  the  high  price 
levels  of  the  1989s,  are  in 
good  supply  and  are  per- 
fect laying-down  gifts, 
for  drinking  five  years 
from  now,  when  they  will  likely  cost 
twice  as  much  or  more.  I  suggest  the 
following  chateaux  (those  with  asterisks 
are  especially  recommended):  Le  Bon 
Pasteur  1986  ($29);  Clos  des  Jacobins 
1986  ($21);  Cos  d'Estournel  *1986 
($30);  Ducru-Beaucaillou  1986  ($39); 
L'Evangile  1985  ($69);  Grand-Puy-La- 
coste  1986  ($25);  Gruaud-Larose  1981 
($30),  *1983  ($29),  1985  ($21),  *1986 
($28);  Lafite-Rothschild  *1986  ($68); 
La  Lagune  1986  ($21);  Langoa  Barton 
1985  ($17),  1986  ($17);  Latour  a  Po- 
merol  1981  ($33);  Leoville-Barton  1985 
($21),  1986  ($20);  Lynch-Bages  *1985 
($39);  Margaux  *1983  ($80),  *1986 
($75);  Montrose  1986  ($26);  Mouton- 
Rothschild  1986  ($85);  Les  Ormes-de- 
Pez  *1986  ($15);  Pape-Clement  1986 
($34);  Pichon-Longueville-Baron  1986 
($25);  Pichon-Lalande  1981  ($49), 
*1983  ($45),  1985  ($45),  *1986  ($40); 
Talbot*  1986  ($22). 

Some  spectacular  California  Chardon- 
nays,   hardly  bargains,   also  suggest 
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Holiday  gifts  for  the  wine  lover 
who  has  everything 

DRINK  AND  BE  MERRY 

BY  JOEL  L.  FLEISHMAN 


themselves  for  gifts.  My  favorites  are: 
from  1988,  *Long  ($30),  Far  Niente 
($30),  *Forman  ($25),  Chateau  Woltner 
Titus  Vineyard  ($45),  Hess  Collection 
($14),  DeLoach  ($14),  *Chalone  ($24); 
from  1987,  Chateau  Montelena  ($24), 
*Kalin,  any  cuvee  ($22),  William  Hill 
Reserve  ($16),  *Robert  Talbott  ($25), 
St.  Clement  ($22),  *Clos  du  Bois  Wine- 
maker's  Reserve  ($24),  *Robert  Mon- 
davi Reserve  ($26),  Trefethen  ($17); 
from  1986,  MacRostie  ($15),  *Kistler 
Dutton  Ranch  ($22),  Cambria  Reserve 
($25).  If  you  search  a  bit,  you  can  also 
still  find  some  of  the  great  1986  white 
Burgundies.  Joseph  Drouhin's  Puligny- 
Montrachet  Les  Pucelles  ($60)  is  sump- 
tuous, as  are  all  of  Domaine  Leflaive's 
Puligny-Montrachets  from  that  year. 
The  1988s  of  both  tho  e  shippers,  which 
are  quite  good  but  would  benefit  from  a 
year  or  more  of  aging,  are  readily  avail- 
able. Among  their  Puligny-Montrachets, 
I  especially  recommend  the  Les  Pu- 
celles,  Les  Caillerets,   Les  lolatieres. 


Les  Combettes,  and  the  Clavaillon 
(all  around  $40). 

Among  the  pricier  wines,  I  sug- 
gest the  following.  Champagne: 
1982  Salon  Le  Mesnil  Blanc  de 
Blanc  ($110),  1982  Dom  Perignon 
($75),  and  1982  Pol  Roger  Cuvee 
de  Chardonnay  ($40).  White  Bur- 
gundy: Domaine  Leflaive 
1986  Batard-Montrachet 
($100)  and  the  1986  Che- 
valier-Montrachet  ($110). 
Tawny  port:  Taylor  Flad- 
gate  and  Fonseca  forty- 
year-old  ($80).  Less 
expensive,  as  well  as  less 
intense,  versions  of  these 
nectarlike  after-dinner 
drinks  include  the  same 
shippers'  thirty-year-old 
($65),  twenty-year-old 
($30),  and  ten-year-old 
($20).  Malt:  Macallan 
eighteen-year-old  ($50)  and  twenty- 
five-year-old  ($150).  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  older  vintages  or  rare  bottles, 
call  Vintage  Cellars  in  Chicago,  800- 
RARE  VIN. 


T 


he  redoubtable  Robert  Parker,  whose 
books  on  wine  are  always  good  bets 
as  presents,  has  a  new  guide.  Bur- 
gundy (Simon  and  Schuster,  $40),  • 
which  is  the  only  comprehensive  and  au- 
thoritative detailed  handbook  of  that  re- 
gion's wines  currently  available.  Its  up- 
to-date  assessments  of  communes,  vin- 
tages, and  shipper  reliability  for  virtual- 
ly all  recent  bottlings  of  white  and  red 
Burgundy  arc  invaluable.  Another  indis- 
pensable book  is  Clive  Coates's  The 
Wines  of  France  (Wine  Appreciation 
Guild,  $35),  an  easygoing,  beautifully 
written  guide  to  the  best  vintages, 
wines — both  well  known  and  neglected 

Mi 

— and  producers  in  every  major  region  <£ 
of  France.  Coates  is  an  English  master  % 
of  wine  who  is  less  widely  known  than  2 
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At  last,  you  can  give 
perfection  in  a  vodka. 


Tanqueray  Sterling. 


TogiveTanqueray  Sterling  Vodka  as  a  gift,  visit  your  local  retailer  or  call  1-800-243-3787.  Void  where  prohibited. 

Imported  Vodka,  40%  and  50%  Alc/Vol  (80°  and  100°),  100%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  <o  1989  Schieffelin  &  Somerset  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


He  grew  up  on  beluga  caviar  and  Bizet's  Carmen. 


He  had  a  champion  King  Charles  spaniel 
and  a  '52  roadster  named  Wanda. 


He  had  Europe  at  his  feet  and  the  world  at  his  door. 


But  he  never  had  a  Waterman. 


How  could  I  have  known  he  had  been  so  deprived. 


1  ens  write.  A  Waterman  pen  expresses.  For  more  than  a  century,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant.  In  the  precise,  painstak 
tooling,  for  example.  In  the  meticulous  balancing.  In  layer  upon  layer  of  brilliant  lacquers.  In  accents  gilded  with  precious  metal. 
Those  who  desire  such  an  instrument  of  expression  f)   will  find  Waterman  in  a  breadth  of  styles,  prices  and  finishes. 
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PARIS 


C  1989  Waterman  Pen  Compan\ 


Robert  Parker,  but  his  assessments  of 
French  wines,  heretofore  available 
mainly  through  his  monthly,  The  Vine, 
are  regarded  by  cognoscenti  to  be  at 
least  as  impeccable  as  Parker's.  (And  it 
should  be  added  that  the  two  of  them  do 
rot  always  agree  about  either  vintages  or 
individual  wines,  creating  an  impecca- 
bility crunch.)  Coates's  book  is  not  a 
comprehensive  "buyer's  guide"  in  the 
sense  that  Parker's  Burgundy  is,  but  it  is 
the  most  readable,  informed  vineyard 
guide  to  all  of  France.  California  devo- 
tees will  be  intrigued  by  James 
Conaway's  Napa:  The  Story  of  an  Amer- 
ican Eden  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $24.95). 
Written  by  a  former  reporter  for  The 
Washington  Post,  it  is  a  punchy  journal- 
istic view  of  some  of  the  key  figures  re- 
sponsible for  emblazoning  Napa's  name 
across  the  winemaking  firmament. 


Refrigerated  and  humidity- 
controlled  wine  cabinets,  ready  to 
plug  in,  start  at  about  $600. 


The  best  mail-order  source  for  books 
<iand  videotapes  on  wine,  including 
hard-to-find  and  out-of-print  volumes, 
is  the  Wine  Appreciation  Guild  (155 
Connecticut  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94107;  in  California,  800-231- 
WINE;  outside  California,  800-242- 
9462).  For  $2,  you  can  get  a  copy  of  its 
Vindex,  the  largest  catalogue  of  En- 
glish-language wine  books  I  know  of. 
You  can  also  place  special  orders  for 
any  wine  book  published  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  wine-implement  department, 
corkscrews  are  good  presents,  and  for 
my  money  Screwpull's  unfancy  ver- 
sions— the  table  model  and  the  Pocket 
Spinhandle  (both  $17.95) — are  the  most 
functional.  For  sparkling- wine  lovers, 
Screwpull  now  has  the  Champagne  Star 
($11.95),  which  permits  fail-safe  de- 
corking  of  the  bubbly.  To  save  the  effer- 
vescence of  unfinished  bottles,  a  certain 
number  of  re-usable  stoppers  are  always 
welcome.  The  attractively  designed 
Champagne  Preserver  ($12,  or  two  for 
$20)  comes  in  most  handy.  A  silver- 
plated  decanting  funnel  ($39.95)  is  a 
great  help  in  avoiding  spills  when  de- 
canting. If  your  friends  like  good  wine 
but  drink  less  than  a  full  bottle  at  a  time, 
they  will  find  a  nitrogen-infusing  device 


useful  to  keep  opened  bottles  fresh  for 
weeks.  The  no-frills  version  of  the 
Vintage  Keeper,  for  one  bottle,  is  only 
$45,  and  the  Contemporary — sleek, 
black,  and  well  designed — costs 
$99.95  for  a  two-bottle  unit.  To  pre- 
serve wine  for  a  few  days  only,  the  in- 
expensive Vacu-Vin  pump  ($13)  works 
well  enough. 

Everyone  who  drinks  or  serves  white 
wine  or  champagne  desperately  needs 
something  less  sloppiness-prone  than  the 
usual  ice  bucket.  Much  drier  and  neater 
is  the  insulated,  nonwatery  wine  server 
produced  by  Aurora  Design,  called  De- 
signer Chiller,    which   has   a   separate 
compartment  for  the  ice,  either  under- 
neath or  alongside  the  bottle,  with  exte- 
rior finishes  in  acrylic  or  Lexan  ($30) 
and  brushed  chrome  or  bronze,  black,  or 
brushed  brass  ($54).  Those  in  the  habit 
of  taking  their  own 
wines  to  restaurants 
or  to  dinner  parties 
at  friends'   homes 
will  appreciate  the 
Two-Bottle    Wine 
Caddy,  which  keeps 
chilled  wines  cold 
($35).  To  carry  wine 
around  the  house  or 
up  from  the  cellar,  a  Cellar  Caddy,  with 
room  for  six  bottles,  would  come  in 
handy  ($25). 

Williams-Sonoma  (415-421-4242) 
has  an  imaginatively  chosen  array  of 
tasteful,  inexpensive  wine  accessories, 
like  wood-topped,  tapered  re-usable 
wine-bottle  corks  (three  for  $10.50), 
grape-decorated  porcelain  wine-bottle 
coasters  (two  for  $7.50),  and  the 
Grand  Cuisine  Balloon  multipurpose 
fourteen-ounce  wineglass  (set  of  four, 
$24). 

The  most  graceful  decanting  container 
I  have  yet  encountered  is  the  Baccarat 
Dom  Perignon  carafe  ($260).  Its  mouth 
is  wide  enough  to  enable  even  the  clum- 
sy to  transfer  wine  without  sloshing.  For 
someone  with  a  growing  wine  collec- 
tion, consider  a  refrigerated  and  humid- 
ity-controlled wine  cabinet.  The  prices 
for  ready-to-plug-in  units  start  at  about 
$600  for  the  one  that  holds  thirty  bot- 
tles, with  the  best  values  the  three-hun- 
dred-bottle ($1,100)  and  five-hundred- 
bottle  ($1,700).  The  least  costly  and 
most  functional  ones  come  in  simple 
wood  cabinets  and  are  available,  like 
the  other  wine  implements  mentioned, 
from  the  Wine  Enthusiast  (800-356- 
VINO),  The  Wine  Spectator  (800-622- 
2062),  or  International  Wine  Acces- 
sories (800-527-4072).  □ 


Everyone  should  have 

a  Waterman  pen. 

Available  at  these  fine  stores. 


Arthur  Brown  &  Bra,  Inc. 

New  York  City 


Fahrney's  Pens,  Inc. 

Washington,  DC. 


Fountain  Pen  Shop 

Los  Angeles 


Seattle  Pen 

Seattle 


Gilbertson  Clybourn  Inc. 

Chicago 


Daly's  Pen  Shop 

Milwaukee  &  Minneapolis 


Colorado  Pen  Company 

Denver 


Bromfield  Pen  Shop 
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The  Fonda  Factor 

(Continued  from  page  172)  their  home, 
into  their  bed.  He  told  Jane  he  wanted 
her  not  just  to  tolerate  what  he  was  doing 
but  to  be  an  active  "accomplice."  She 
didn't  resist,  he  noted  later  on,  but 
"went  all  out." 

She  told  reporters  that  Vadim  had  given 
her  "a  new  way  to  live,  the  European 
way ...  a  life  in  which  there  can  be  no  se- 
crets between  a  man  and  a  woman."  Yet 
in  some  ways  she  was  still  quite  conven- 
tional and  very  American,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  the  subject  of  jokes  among  their 
friends.  Her  old  boyfriend  from  her  Ac- 
tors Studio  days,  Sandy  Whitelaw,  passed 
through  Paris  not  long  after  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  Va- 
dims'  farm  in  Saint-Ouen.  Jane  told  him 
that  since  Warren  Beatty  was  also  in  Paris 
she  thought  she  would  ask  him  too  and 
watch  what  happened  when  Beatty  was 
introduced  to  the  ultimate  woman,  Bri- 
gitte  Bardot.  Whitelaw  traveled  down 
with  Beatty,  and  found  out  on  the  way 
that  his  old  rival  for  Jane's  affections 
was  already  having  an  affair  with  Bar- 
dot,  which  Beatty  asked  him  not  to  men- 
tion so  that  they  could  have  fun  with 
their  hostess. 

As  Whitelaw  remembers  the  evening, 
Vadim  was  slightly  drunk,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  pot  around.  After  the  first  course 
of  the  gourmet  dinner  Jane  had  prepared, 
Beatty  looked  up  politely  at  her  and 
cleared  his  throat.  "Well,  this  is  very 
good  soup,  Jane,"  he  said,  staging  an 
elaborate  pause  before  turning  to  Bardot, 
"but  I  must  say,  Brigitte,  I'd  rather  be 
eating  you."  There  was  a  brief  silence, 
and  then  everyone  except  Jane  began  to 
laugh.  She  became  furious  when  Vadim 
said  to  Beatty,  "Yes,  I  must  agree  with 
you.  Brigitte  tastes  better."  Whenever 
Vadim  and  others  suggested  that,  despite 
the  distance  she  had  traveled,  Jane  was 
still  very  much  like  her  father,  she  seemed 
to  be  insulted. 

She  turned  down  lead  roles  in  Bonnie 
and  Clyde  and  Rosemary's  Baby  in  order 
to  work  with  Vadim  on  his  next  project,  a 
film  version  of  a  soft-core  science-fiction 
comic  strip,  Barbarella.  In  preparing  for 
the  role,  she  began  speaking  out  on  the 
issue  of  sex,  posturing  as  the  urbane 
demi-European  appalled  by  the  uptight- 
ness  of  her  repressed  countrymen.  'I 
think  the  whole  obsession  with  sex  and 
with  the  size  of  a  girl's  breasts  is  a  perver- 
sion," she  said.  "It's  a  sad  comment  on 
the  state  of  manhood  in  America." 

About  this  time,  Peter  came  through 


Paris.  He  talked  enthusiastically  of  doing 
a  romantic  film  with  Jane  which  Vadim 
would  direct.  His  idea  was  for  him  and 
Jane  to  play  a  brother  and  sister  who  make 
pornographic  movies  directed  by  the 
woman's  husband.  That  didn't  pan  out, 
but  the  two  of  them  signed  to  appear  in 
the  episode  Vadim  was  directing  of  the 
anthology  film  Spirits  of  the  Dead.  Va- 
dim's  contribution  turned  out  to  be  a 
tongue-in-cheek,  slightly  decadent  seg- 
ment featuring  Jane  as  a  medieval  lady 
who  carries  on  a  relationship  with  her 
horse,  which  metamorphoses  into  a  man, 
played  by  Peter. 

During  the  shooting  of  Barbarella, 
Jane  discovered  she  was  pregnant.  The 
baby  was  a  girl,  born  on  September  28, 
1968.  They  named  her  Vanessa,  partly 
because  of  Vanessa  Redgrave,  whose 
acting  and  political  activism  Jane  ad- 
mired, but  primarily  because  it  sounded 
good  with  Vadim. 

Early  in  1969,  they  returned  to  Malibu 
and  set  up  housekeeping  in  grand  style. 
Their  sojourn  took  on  an  eerie  quality  as 
Jane  tried  to  create  a  little  French  colony 
in  Malibu  and  use  it  to  wall  herself  off 
from  her  father.  Brooke  Hayward  recalls  a 
dinner  at  which  every  guest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  herself  and  Henry  and  Shirlee, 
was  French.  "Henry  was  just  cast  aside 
completely  at  this  dinner,  completely  ig- 
nored by  everyone  else,  including  Jane, 
who  refused  to  speak  a  word  of  English. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  conscious,  what  she 
did  to  him,  but  it  was  very  obvious." 

Vadim  and  Jane  continued  to  pursue  the 
sexual  freedom  they  had  embraced  in 
France.  The  number  of  Vadim's  casual  in- 
discretions increased,  and  Jane  kept  pace 
with  him.  At  a  party  not  long  after  their 
arrival  in  Malibu,  Jane  disappeared  with  a 
handsome  young  man.  She  returned  a  few 
minutes  later  to  tell  Vadim  that  someone 
had  just  disturbed  them  while  they  were  in 
the  bathroom  together,  adding  archly,  "I 
hate  it  when  something  is  half  finished." 
Meanwhile,  Vadim  negotiated  to  direct  a 
film  version  of  The  Blue  Guitar,  a  novel 
about  incest  between  a  brother  and  a  sis- 
ter, which  he  planned  to  film  with  Jane 
and  Peter  as  stars. 

During  the  filming  of  They  Shoot 
Horses,  Don't  They?  Jane  moved  into  a 
trailer  near  the  set  and  sometimes  stayed 
there  rather  than  return  to  the  family  in 
Malibu  every  evening.  Vadim  stayed 
home  and  took  care  of  the  baby,  but  in 
time  he  tired  of  this  role  reversal.  For 
her  part,  Jane  was  beginning  to  realize 
not  only  the  emptiness  of  his  fixation 
with  decadent  pleasure  but  also  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  was  out  of  step  with  the 


somber  realities  of  America  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

That  August  they  returned  to  France. 
Shortly  after  they  arrived  back  at  their 
farm,  Jane  heard  that  Sharon  Tate  had 
been  carved  up  by  the  Manson  family. 
The  Vadims  had  spent  time  that  summer 
in  fast-lane  adventures  with  Tate  and  Ro- 
man Polanski,  two  of  the  other  chief  ex- 
plorers in  the  new  frontier  of  sex  and 
drugs.  "That  could  have  been  us,"  Jane 
later  told  a  friend. 

Easy  Rider,  1969.  Peter's  eighth  movie, 
with  the  advertising  slogan  "A  man  went 
looking  for  America  and  couldn't  find  it 
anywhere,"  made  him  the  first  real  cult 
figure  in  U.S.  films  since  Brando  and 
Dean.  Perhaps  without  knowing  it,  Peter 
had  created  a  character,  Captain  America, 
who  resonated  as  perfectly  with  the  Great 
Revolution  of  the  sixties  as  his  father's 
Tom  Joad  had  with  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  thirties. 

Peter  had  conceived  Easy  Rider  while 
in  Toronto  promoting  The  Trip,  one  of  the 
low-budget  films  he'd  done  since  drop- 
ping out  as  a  male  ingenue.  After  several 
grueling  hours  of  interviews,  he'd  re- 
turned to  his  hotel  room  and  relaxed  with 
a  couple  of  beers  and  some  sleeping  pills. 
Floating  on  a  lazy  high,  he  had  glanced  at 
a  photograph  someone  had  left  for  an 
autograph.  It  was  a  still  shot  from  The 
Wild  Angels,  a  biker  movie,  showing  him 
and  Bruce  Dern  on  a  Harley.  He  thought 
about  two  guys,  each  on  his  own  bike  in- 
stead of  together  on  one.  Then  he  saw  it:  a 
modern  Western,  with  two  loners  riding 
across  the  country,  men  who  have  made  a 
big  score  and  are  going  to  retire  to  their 
Utopia  on  a  boat  or  maybe  a  farm  when  a 
couple  of  duck  poachers  who  don't  like 
their  looks  blow  them  away.  It  would  be  a 
film  about  a  heroic  figure  of  silent 
strength  named  Wyatt  (perhaps  an  uncon- 
scious allusion  to  his  father's  character 
Wyatt  Earp)  who  turns  people  on  to  drugs 
and  then  rides  off.  Wyatt  would  be  thej 
Lone  Ranger  of  psychedelics.  Like  thej 
Lone  Ranger,  he  would  have  a  sidekick  I 
riding  with  him  on  his  quest. 

When  he  came  out  of  his  trance.  Peter j 
called  Dennis  Hopper,  whom  he  consul 
ered    "the   only   guy   crazy   enough   it 
know  what  I  was  talking  about."  After | 
hearing  the  excited  summary  of  the  idea,  I 
Hopper  thought  for  a  moment  and  said, 
"Listen,  man,  the  score     we  gotta  make] 
;i  cocaine  score." 

Peter  returned  to  Los  Angeles  and  invit- 
ed Hopper  to  his  house  to  collaborate  onj 
the  script.  They  put  chairs  out  on  the  ten-J 
nis  court  and  began  lo  work  as  thrce-year-j 
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old  Bridget  Fonda  snaked  in  between 
them  on  her  tricycle.  When  one  of  them 
conceived  of  a  scene,  the  other  would 
stand  up  and  walk  over  and  slap  his  palm. 

One  night  at  a  party  at  the  house  of 
Monkees  guitarist  Michael  Nesmith,  Peter 
was  talking  about  having  gone  to  see 
Samuel  Z.  Arkoff  of  American  Interna- 
tional Pictures,  who'd  refused  to  back 
Easy  Rider.  Arkoff's  position  was  clear: 
Bikers,  yes;  bikers  who  sell  drugs,  no. 
Would-be  producer  Bert  Schneider  over- 
heard the  conversation  and  asked  how 
much  money  was  needed.  Peter  said 
$500,000.  Later,  director  Bob  Rafelson 
took  Peter  to  meet  with  Schneider,  who 
said  he  could  put  up  the  money.  Everyone 
knew  the  offer  was  good — Schneider's 
father  and  brother  were  powers  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

Originally  the  creative  profits  were  to 
have  been  split  among  Fonda,  Hopper, 
and  writer  Terry  Southern.  When  South- 
ern dropped  out  because  of  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  intellectual  chaos  of  the 
project,  Bill  Hayward,  who  had  been 
brought  in  to  co-produce,  got  a  piece  of 
his  share,  and  Peter  put  the  rest  into  his 
own  production  company  without  telling 
Hopper.  The  rift  that  was  created  would 
grow  as  filming  progressed  and  leave  the 
two  men  barely  speaking  by  the  time  it 
was  finished. 

The  people  at  Columbia  kept  looking  at 
the  film  during  editing  and  asking  what  it 
meant.  Every  time  Peter  heard  the  ques- 
tion, he  gave  an  answer  Filled  with  the 
Zen  of  the  acid  generation:  It  means  what 
you  think  it  means.  Columbia  executives 
accompanied  him  to  the  premiere  in 
Cannes.  They  were  skeptical  at  first,  but 
when  the  film  got  a  wild  standing  ovation, 
they  finally  became  believers.  When 
Easy  Rider  opened  in  New  York  and  im- 
mediately began  breaking  records,  the 
executives  stopped  shaking  their  heads 
in  incomprehension  and,  as  Peter  once 
quipped,  began  nodding  in  incompre- 
hension. 

So  much  attention  was  paid  to  Easy 
Rider  as  social  metaphor  that  a  personal 
element  obvious  to  those  who  knew  the 
Fonda  family  was  largely  missed.  At  one 
point  in  the  dialogue,  which  was  often  im- 
provised, Captain  America  says,  "I've  al- 
ways thought  about  suicide.  I've  popped 
pills  and  drove  a  car  over  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour  into  a  bridge."  And  in  a  critical 
scene  late  in  the  film,  Peter's  character, 
high  on  acid  in  a  New  Orleans  cemetery, 
looks  up  at  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  and 


says,  "You're  such  a  fool,  Mother.  I  hate 
you  so  much." 

The  scene  was  Hopper's  idea.  He  had 
come  to  Peter  with  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks  as  they  were  about  to  film  in 
the  cemetery.  "Oh,  man,  you  gotta  get  up 
to  the  statue  now.  I  want  you  to  get 
up  there  and  ask  your  old  lady  why  she 
copped  out  on  you." 

"Come  on,  Hoppy,"  Peter  had  replied,, 
"you're  taking  advantage.  I'm  hip  to 
Captain  America  having  a  mother  com- 
plex, but  you  want  to  take  Peter  Fonda's 
complex  and  put  it  up  there  on  the 
screen?" 

"Nobody  will  know." 

"Everybody's  gonna  know,  man." 

But  as  the  cameras  were  being  posi- 
tioned, Peter  began  moving  his  feet  back 
and  forth  and  rubbing  them  together — a 
habit  left  over  from  childhood  which  oc- 
casionally returned  when  he  found  him- 
self under  pressure.  The  film  began  to 
roll,  and  Peter  asked  his  mother  why  she 
had  done  it.  He  began  to  cry.  It  was,  he 
said  later,  no  longer  a  character  in  a 
movie  speaking  a  line,  but  Peter  Fonda 
asking  his  mother,  Frances  Fonda,  a  real 
question. 

Peter  later  said  that  if  he  had  not  made 
Easy  Rider  he  probably  would  have  gone 
to  Europe,  made  some  "funky"  movies, 
and  used  the  money  to  buy  a  farm  on 
Madagascar,  where  he  would  have  sat 
around  growing  grass  and  getting  high  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Instead,  he  went  to  Maui 
to  escape  the  pressures  of  his  sudden  ce- 
lebrity and  contemplate  what  new  worlds 
to  conquer  in  Hollywood. 

With  his  recent  success,  Peter  had  inad- 
vertently created  problems  for  Jane  and 
Henry,  who,  whatever  their  other  differ- 
ences, had  always  found  unity  in  their 
view  of  him  as  a  flake.  The  low-budget 
Easy  Rider,  which  challenged  the  old 
rules  of  moviemaking  in  Hollywood, 
made  him  an  estimated  $5  million  at  a 
time  when  his  father  and  sister  were  still 
lucky  to  get  $300,000  per  picture. 

The  Revolution,  1970.  Jane  had  gorged 
on  Vadim's  views  and  life-style  for  al- 
most four  years.  Back  in  the  United  States 
in  October  1969,  she  told  him  that  she 
needed  to  get  away  to  a  wholly  new  envi- 
ronment to  think  about  the  future.  Be- 
cause of  her  recent  discussions  with  Peter, 
she  had  decided  to  go  to  India.  Once  in 
Bombay,  however,  she  found  poverty,  not 
peace.  She  told  Vadim  that  being  in  India 
made  her  realize  the  degree  to  which  she 
was  an  American. 

On  the  morning  of  March  25,  1970,  she 
was  in  the  front  yard  of  Henry's  Bel-Air 


home  loading  her  Mercury  with  food, 
blankets,  clothes,  and  other  supplies.  Her 
hair  was  cut  short  in  a  boyish  shag,  and 
she  had  on  tight  jeans  and  a  long-sleeved 
T-shirt — the  look,  she  said,  of  someone 
"ready  for  action."  After  hugging  friends 
and  family,  she  got  into  the  car  with  Eliz- 
abeth Vailland,  an  old  friend  and  longtime 
member  of  the  French  left,  and  set  out  to 
discover  America. 

"It's  happening  here,"  Jane  had  said  to 
Vailland.  What  "it"  was  couldn't  be  pre- 
cisely defined,  although  the  people  in  the 
radical  movement  who  were  marching  on 
the  Pentagon,  setting  up  communes  in 
New  Mexico,  and  fighting  the  police  in 
Berkeley's  People's  Park  had  a  word  for 
it:  the  revolution. 

Vailland,  who  had  seen  Jane  struggling 
clumsily  with  political  ideas  in  France, 
was  stunned  at  the  overnight  change  that 
had  come  over  her  friend,  transforming 
her  from  a  hedonist  and  dilettante  into 
someone  incandescent  with  commitment. 
Others  who  had  known  Jane  only  superfi- 
cially were  also  taken  aback  by  the 
change.  But  to  Brooke  Hayward  it  all 
made  sense.  "Jane  is  not  deeply  intelli- 
gent. But  she's  very  smart,  and  she  can 
sense  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  a 
way  that  many  more  gifted  people  can- 
not," she  said.  "She  has  always  had  a 
nose  for  the  prevailing  winds.  From  the 
beginning,  her  radicalism  was  chic." 

Midway  through  her  cross-country  trip, 
Jane  flew  back  to  Los  Angeles.  Vadim 
complained  that  she  spent  eighteen  hours 
a  day  on  the  phone  talking  politics  and  the 
other  six  asleep.  Jane  deeply  resented  him 
for  questioning  her  commitment,  but  had 
to  admit  that  there  was  truth  in  the  nick-- 
name  he  had  given  her,  Jane  d'Arc,  be- 
cause she  was  submitting  herself  to  a 
radical  fire  which  she  hoped  would  burn 
away  her  past  and  reveal  the  pure  essence 
of  her  new  faith. 

She  systematically  rid  herself  of  what 
radicals  termed  her  "ruling-class  privi- 
leges." One  of  the  few  indulgences  thati 
remained  was  a  weekly  session  at  a  pricey] 
massage  clinic  in  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley. Jane  went  there  to  have  her  ankles  j 
massaged  in  the  faint  hope  of  reshaping! 
what  she  regarded  as  her  one  significant] 
defect.  According  to  another  regular  ais 
tomer,  who  listened  to  her  political  mono 
logues  during  the  treatments.  "She'd  hi 
talking  about   Indians.   Vietnam — every- 1 
thing.  One  day  I  got  fed  up.  I  said,  'Jane, 
you  go  protest  in  front  of  the  White  House 
and  then  you  come  here  to  have  vtun  .in 
kles    reduced.    If   you    want    to    chai 
things,  why  don't  you  begin  with  youi 
self?'  Jane  answered.  "That's exactly  whal 
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The  Fonda  Factor 

I  plan  to  do.  I'm  going  to  change  myself 
completely.'  " 

Hanoi,  1972.  Jane  was  the  first  Fonda  to 
win  an  Oscar,  for  Klute.  She  was  nervous 
that  the  audience  would  give  her  an  unen- 
thusiastic  response,  but  the  applause  was 
thunderous.  Jane  might  have  wounded 
Hollywood  in  some  of  her  more  extreme 
moments,  but  at  heart  she  was  still  one  of 
them,  Henry  Fonda's  daughter  and  a  star. 
The  award  came  at  a  moment  of  uncer- 
tainty. Jane  was  telling  people  that  she 
was  considering  giving  up  acting  and 
making  radical  politics  her  life,  but  the 
New  Left  was  beginning  to  lose  momen- 
tum, and  in  any  case,  even  though  she 
now  termed  herself  a  revolutionary,  it  was 
not  clear  that  she  had  a  place  in  it. 

As  one  friend  from  those  days  says, 
"By  the  spring  of  1972,  Jane  had  reached 
something  of  a  dead  end.  She'd  tried  ev- 
erything in  the  movement  and  she  hadn't 
found  a  foothold.  She  was  in  a  sort  of 
free-fall.  People  laughed  at  her  behind  her 
back.  She  was  out  of  sync.  It  doesn't 
sound  very  flattering,  but  those  of  us  who 
knew  her  well  thought  that  she  needed  a 
man  to  follow." 

But  it  had  to  be  someone  worth v  of  her, 
someone  at  the  top  of  the  radical  heap 
There  was  really  only  one  man  who  fit  the 
bill,  Tom  Hayden,  who  was  as  close  to  a 
superstar  and  Everyman  as  the  movement 
had  produced.  Like  Vadim.  he  was  not 
particularly  prepossessing  physically,  but 
his  features — a  bulbous  nose,  close-set 
eyes  glinting  darkly  out  of  a  moonscape  of 
pockmarks — suggested  a  complex  pres- 
ence. Trying  to  distance  himself  from  the 
gloomy  Leninist  persona  he  had  cultivated 
in  his  younger  days,  he  was  now  adopting 
a  more  colorful,  Indian  look,  with  shoul- 
der-length, braided  hair  secured  by  a 
beaded  headband.  In  his  bright  shirts, 
baggy  trousers,  and  sandals,  he  looked 
"weird  but  kind  of  neat,"  Jane  later  told  a 
friend. 

Hayden  was  one  of  the  few  New  Left 
figures  to  have  acquired  real  gravity  dur- 
ing the  sixties.  More  than  any  other 
American  radical,  Hayden  had  become  as- 
sociated with  the  New  Left's  gradual  tran- 
sition from  being  anti-war  to  pro-Hanoi. 
He  had  gone  to  Vietnam  in  1965  and  had 
come  back  rhapsodizing  about  the  "rice- 
roots  democracy"  he  had  seen  there. 
What  he  said  then  and  three  years  later, 
when  he  brought  out  the  first  U.S. 
P.O.W.'s,  made  him  Hanoi's  leading 
spokesman  in  America.  Hayden  had  far 


better  contacts  in  Hanoi  than  any  diplo- 
mat, and  he  helped  Jane  complete  plans 
for  a  trip  there. 

On  July  12,  after  meetings  with  high- 
level  government  officials,  Jane  was  taken 
to  visit  the  hamlet  of  Hong  Phong.  In  a 
news  release,  the  North  Vietnamese  said 
that  the  previous  day  American  warplanes 
had  bombed  the  village,  killing  two  elder- 
ly people,  and  that  "Jane  Fonda  felt  great* 
indignation  at  the  U.S.  attack  on  civilian 
populations."  In  a  series  of  broadcasts 
that  would  later  be  compared  to  those 
of  Tokyo  Rose  in  World  War  II,  Jane 
read  propaganda  scripts  prepared  for  de- 
livery to  U.S.  servicemen  within  reach 
of  Radio  Hanoi:  "This  is  Jane  Fonda  in 
Hanoi.  .  .  .  All  of  you  in  your  heart  of 
hearts  know  the  lies.  You  know  the 
cheating  on  the  body  counts,  the  falsi- 
fied battle  reports,  and  the  number  of 
planes  that  are  shot  down  and  what  your 
targets  really  are." 

People  in  America  never  heard  these 
broadcasts  in  their  entirety,  although  bro- 
ken echoes  would  slowly  make  their  way 
back  home  in  the  months  to  come.  But 
they  did  have  a  chance  to  see  silent  slow- 
motion  footage  of  Jane  in  a  helmet  climb- 
ing up  into  a  North  Vietnamese  anti- 
aircraft gun.  sighting  imaginary  U.S. 
warplanes.  and  laughing.  The  newsclip 
was  onlv  a  fcw  seconds  long,  but  it  fixed 
an  image  indelibly  in  the  mind  of  the  pub 
lie  in  a  way  that  none  of  her  movies  had 
been  able  to  do.  It  became  her  classic  film 
moment,  her  equivalent  of  her  father's 
Toti  Joad  and  her  brother's  Captain 
America.  She  had  finally  found  the  role 
tor  which  she  would  always  be  remem- 
bered: Hanoi  Jane. 

En  route  to  the  United  States,  she  called 
publicist  Steve  Jaffe  from  Paris  and  told 
him  to  get  some  reporters  together  in  New 
York  so  that  she  could  talk  about  the  trip. 
As  Jaffe  was  beginning  to  make  calls. 
Hayden  showed  up.  "I'll  be  handling  the 
press  conference,"  he  said  peremptorily. 
"Don't  you  try  to  tell  Jane  what  to  say." 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  Hayden  became 
something  more  than  Jane's  mentor  and 
lover.  He  was  also  a  buffer.  Those  around 
Jane  soon  learned  that  Tom  had  taken 
over.  "I've  decided  that  all  my  political 
contributions  and  activities  in  the  future 
will  go  through  Tom,"  Jane  announced. 

Peter  recognized  immediately  that  Hay- 
den was  not  just  another  of  Jane's  passing 
fancies  "He  hated  Hayden,"  says  a 
friend,  "pretty  much  from  the  beginning. 
He  couldn't  believe  Jane  could  go  for 
someone  so  ugly — he  kept  going  on  about 
that — but  at  a  deeper  level  he  felt  that 
Tom  was  worse  than  the  other  men  she'd 


known  because  he  was  using  her  and  was 
too  devious  to  cop  to  it,  as  most  of  the 
others  had."  When  Peter  was  in  town,  he 
would  occasionally  zoom  past  the  Hay- 
den-Fonda  house  in  his  car,  roll  down  the 
window,  and  yell,  "Hayden!  Get  a  job!" 

But  Jane  had  made  an  implicit  bargain 
with  Hayden.  He  would  give  her  security 
and  a  long-term  goal;  she  would  make 
him  visible  again  after  a  period  of  eclipse. 
By  late  summer  1972,  they  were  both 
fired  with  enthusiasm  about  how  they 
could  "influence  history."  They  went  to 
Miami  to  demonstrate  at  the  Republican 
convention,  which  nominated  Richard 
Nixon  for  four  more  years.  Then,  having 
founded  an  organization  they  called  the 
Indochina  Peace  Campaign,  they  went  on 
the  road  for  a  nine-week,  ninety-city  elec- 
toral tour  that  fall  to  try  to  rekindle  out- 
rage about  the  war. 

After  the  election  they  took  a  break  to 
go  to  Norway  so  that  Jane  could  begin 
filming  Ibsen's  A  Doll's  House.  In  Oslo. 
Jane  found  out  she  was  pregnant,  and  she 
and  Tom  announced  their  intention  to  get 
married  Some  reporters  present  at  their 
press  conference  were  struck  by  the  I  be  I 
that  they  didn't  kiss  >^  hold  hinds,  but 
Jane  made  it  clear  that  their  union  was 
cemented  bv  a  higher  purpose:  "We  are 
campaigning  for  peace  together  That  is 
what  we  are  interested  in  Our  rel  it 
ship  is  n  verj  private  thing  and  we  don  t 
intend  to  let  it  interfere  with  our  acto 
in  the  movement 

On  January  21.  197V  the  Reverend 
Richard  York,  formed)  of  Berkeley's 
I  ree  Church,  looked  out  at  the  fort)  or  so 
people  gathered  in  the  backyard  of  Jane's 
Laurel  Canyon  home  and  intoned,  "Will 
you,  Jane,  marry  Tom,  and  will  vou  try  in 
the  marriage  to  grow  together,  to  be  hon- 
est, to  share  responsibility  for  your  chil- 
dren, and  to  maintain  a  sense  of  humor?" 
Jane  had  inserted  this  list  line  into  the 
marriage  service  because  she,  like  lom. 
was  so  often  accused  of  being  humorless 

One  evening  shortlv  after  then  wed1 
ceremony,  when  Jane  and  Hayden  were 
strolling  in  the  yard  behind  her  house,  she 
asked  him  if  he  thought  (he  garden  was 
pretty.  "Yes."  he  answered,  eyeing  the 
tiny  swimming  pool,  "but  it  isn't  right 
After  a  Vietnamese  student  visiting  them  I 
commented  on  how  opulent  the  house  I 
seemed  in  comparison  to  the  structures  in  i 
his  country.  Jane  guiltily  agreed  to  move  I 
to  ;i  run-down  two  stor)  clapboard  house 
m  ;i  working  diss  neighborhood  in  Santa 

Monn  i 

The  exterior  wis  s.dt  corroded    I  rom 

the  kitchen  there  was  ;i  view  ol  sand  dunes 
and  rusting  patio  furniture.  The)  did  the 
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New  from  Lands' End 


BUTTONDOWNS  AND  BEYOND 

A  first-ever  sh  irt  and  tie  catalog  that  invites  yon  to  rethink  the  shirts  on  your  bach. 


Yes,  it  goes  far  beyond  buttondowns- 
the  shirts  that  have  won  us  a  large  and 
loyal  following  over  the  13  years  we've 
been  in  business.  (That's  more  than 
14,500  miles  of  fabric,  150  million 
buttons,  but  then  who's  counting?) 

This  new  28-page  catalog  offers 
you  quality  shirtings  in  new  collars, 
colors,  fabrics,  patterns -all  the  way  to 
French  cuffs  and  even  some  formal- 
wear!  (Including  pleated  cotton  shirts 
to  wear  with  your  tux,  and  even  some 
pretty  fancy  cummerbunds.) 

And  to  bring  out  the  best  in  those 
shirts,  handsewn  ties  whose  designs 


boggle  the  mind  and  delight  the  eye. 
(Is  our  excitement  showing?) 

Everything  is  priced  to  reflect 
genuine  Lands'  End  value.  And  like 
everything  we  offer,  emphaticallv 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD.9 

We  hope  we've  piqued  your 
interest.  Request  your  copy  by  mail  or 
by  phone.  It's  FREE,  of  course. 

And  honestly,  it  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  whole  new  you. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 
Lands'  End     Dept.  DD  70 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 
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City _ 

State 


Ad. 


Call  toll-free 
24  hours  a  dav,  7  davs  a  week 

-800-356-4444 


The  Fonda  Factor 

inside  in  Movement  Moderne,  with  batik 
wall  hangings  and  a  mattress  on  the  floor 
of  their  bedroom.  The  Oscar  for  Klute, 
spared  in  a  burglary  that  cost  them  their 
stereo  not  long  after  they  moved  in,  was 
used  as  a  bookend.  Henry  called  it  a 
shack,  but,  as  a  friend  says,  "Jane  loved 
it.  This  was  reality.'1'' 

It  was  also  a  command  post.  Four  days 
after  their  wedding,  in  1973,  a  peace  ac- 
cord was  agreed  upon  in  Paris.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  first  P.O.W.'s  began  to 
come  home.  Irritated  by  the  sympathy 
they  received,  Jane  immediately  attacked 
them  as  "liars,  hypocrites,  and  pawns." 
She  was  livid  at  their  claim  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  tortured  them:  "Tortured 
men  do  not  march  smartly  off  planes,  sa- 
lute the  flag,  and  kiss  their  wives.  They 
are  liars.  I  also  want  to  say  that  these  men 
are  not  heroes." 

However,  two  of  those  who  returned 
had  been  among  the  seven  P.O.W.'s 
North  Vietnamese  officials  had  arranged 
for  her  to  speak  with  on  her  trip,  a  year 
earlier.  One  of  them,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander David  Hoffman,  said  that  he  had 
met  with  her  only  because  he  had  been 
tortured:  "I  had  a  broken  arm.  It  was  in  a 
cast.  I  was  hung  by  that  broken  arm  sever- 
al hours  and  allowed  to  drop  at  the  end  of 
a  rope  from  a  table  which  was  kicked  out 
from  under  me."  Unable  to  dispute  what 
Hoffman  said,  Jane  tried  clumsily  to  close 
off  the  issue:  "Nobody's  perfect,  not  even 
the  Vietnamese." 

In  the  middle  of  this  furor,  the  baby 
arrived.  Jane  and  Tom  had  hoped  that  it 
would  be  born  on  July  4,  but  it  came  three 
days  later.  It  was  a  boy,  and  his  name  was 
a  symbol  of  their  faith  and  commitment: 
Troy,  after  Nguyen  Van  Troi,  the  Viet- 
cong  martyr  who  had  tried  to  kill  then 
secretary  of  defense  Robert  McNamara 
when  he  visited  South  Vietnam  in  1966. 

Key  West,  1974.  As  Peter's  star  dimin- 
ished and  Jane's  rose,  he  frequently 
groused  about  his  sister's  "luck."  He  was 
filled  with  big  ideas  for  movies  that  never 
seemed  to  pan  out.  In  1976,  for  instance, 
he  and  Bill  Hayward  launched  a  new  pro- 
duction company  with  considerable  fan- 
fare. After  obtaining  a  financial  commit- 
ment from  the  studios,  they  announced 
projects  such  as  The  Last  Western,  to  star 
Jimmy  Stewart;  an  adventure  film,  The 
Road  to  Dusty  Death;  and  a  film  about  the 
Revolutionary  War  based  on  the  Howard 
Fast  novel  Conceived  in  Liberty. 

None  of  these  would  ever  be  complet- 


ed, and  the  rambling  description  Peter 
gave  of  another  project  on  the  list,  De- 
leted Portions  of  the  Zapruder  Film,  Part 
II,  suggested  why:  "There's  a  guy  in  a 
window  with  four  chicks.  .  .  .  He's  got  a 
bow,  or  a  gun,  or  a  knife.  And  they're 
nude  or  in  garter  belts.  And  this  long-hair 
Oriental  biker  is  holding  an  AK-15,  like 
the  guy  did  in  the  Dallas  jail.  And  there's 
a  big  cardboard  cutout  of  me  draped  in  an 
American  flag.  .  .  .  And  it  all  builds  up* 
The  guy  with  the  chicks  finally  pees  out 
the  window.  A  chick  inserts  a  dildo.  The 
camera  pulls  back  from  the  falling  card- 
board and  there  I  am  with  a  gun ..." 

Peter  had  courted  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  rebel  for  so  long  that  he  now  had  to 
live  up  to  his  legend.  In  1973,  when  film- 
ing Dirty  Mary,  Crazy  Larry,  a  commer- 
cially successful  movie  he  starred  in  but 
did  not  direct,  Peter  was  clowning  around 
in  the  front  seat  of  a  van  shuttling  cast 
members  to  the  set.  As  a  friend  later  re- 
constructed the  incident,  Peter  was  talking 
in  a  rush  of  profanity  and  someone  said, 
"Peter!  Please!  There  are  ladies  present!" 
This  brought  a  glint  to  his  eye:  "Ladies 
present?  Well,  if  there  are  ladies  present, 
they'll  be  interested  in  this."  He  stood  up. 
dropped  his  pants,  and  put  his  naked  butt 
on  top  of  the  seat,  right  in  the  faces  of 
those  in  back.  The  women  started  shriek- 
ing, and  one  of  them  yelled,  "Oh,  no, 
stop  the  car  and  let  me  out!"  Peter  pulled 
his  pants  back  up  and  laughed  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

It  was  a  minor  episode,  perhaps,  but  it 
led  to  a  disciplinary  hearing  before  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  at  which  Peter  was 
first  defiant  and  then  contrite.  Close 
friends  had  become  used  to  Peter's  arro- 
gant and  provocative  behavior.  "He  had  a 
tremendous  chip  on  his  shoulder,"  says 
Bill  Hayward.  "He'd  go  into  a  film  look- 
ing for  trouble.  He'd  ally  himself  with  the 
crew  and  find  out  what  was  bothering 
them.  For  example,  a  cameraman  once 
complained  to  him  that  a  certain  producer 
was  so  cheap  that  he  was  forcing  the  crew 
to  watch  the  dailies  in  black-and-white. 
Peter  got  mad  and  said  to  the  producer, 
'Well,  I'm  not  showing  up  until  the  cam- 
eramen get  color  dailies.' 

To  become  known  as  "difficult"  in  the 
film  industry  was  dangerous  for  an  actor. 
But  Peter  had  gone  one  step  further,  culti- 
vating an  identity  that  edged  perilously 
close  to  "crazy."  On  one  occasion,  angry 
because  of  a  billboard  that  Universal  had 
put  up  to  advertise  one  of  his  films,  Peter 
sent  a  telegram  to  Lew  Wasserman,  head 
of  the  studio's  parent  company,  MCA, 
and  arguably  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Hollywood.   Peter  preposterously  threat- 


ened to  put  a  hand  grenade  at  the  base  of 
the  offending  billboard  if  something  was 
not  done.  During  another  spell  of  rage,  he 
called  Universal  executive  Andy  Albeck  a 
Nazi  because  of  his  Germanic  name. 

He  continued  to  make  snide  comments 
about  Jane's  reliance  on  Hayden.  Yet  he, 
too,  had  looked  for  someone  who  would 
give  him  unconditional  emotional  back- 
ing. In  1974,  when  he  went  to  Key  West 
to  film  92  in  the  Shade,  he  stumbled  into  a 
situation  that  one  friend  likened  to  a  "sex- 
ual swap  meet."  The  movie  was  being 
directed  by  novelist  Thomas  McGuane, 
who  was  in  the  middle  of  a  torrid  affair 
with  one  of  the  stars,  Elizabeth  Ashley. 
During  the  shooting,  however,  McGuane 
took  up  with  another  member  of  the  cast, 
Margot  Kidder,  who  ultimately  married 
him  and  bore  him  a  daughter. 

Watching  these  goings-on  along  with 
Peter  was  McGuane's  wife,  Becky,  a 
short,  vivacious  blonde  who  resembled  a 
young  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  was  gener- 
ally considered  remarkable  because  of  her 
tolerance  of  her  husband's  extramarital 
activities.  ("I  think  it's  wonderful," 
Becky  had  told  Elizabeth  Ashley  after 
finding  out  about  her  affair  with  McGuane. 
"Normally  he  screws  these  dumb  teeny- 
boppers.  I  don't  have  those  kinds  of  jeal- 
ousies. I  really  do  approve.")  Finally, 
Becky  decided  to  take  part  in  the  game  of 
musical  beds  herself  and  went  off  for  a 
time  with  another  of  the  stars  of  the  mov- 
ie, Warren  Oates.  When  she  came  back, 
she  and  Peter  got  together. 

He  perversely  insisted  on  calling  her 
Portia,  as  if  trying  to  rebaptize  her  as  his 
woman.  (Her  full  name  was  Portia  Rebec- 
ca Crockett,  and  she  was  a  descendant  of 
Davy  Crockett.)  Late  in  1976,  when  Peter 
and  Becky-Portia  were  married,  one  of  his 
friends  observed,  "Becky  is  like  Jane — 
tough;  nothing  fazes  her.  She  is  the  per- 
fect person  for  Peter.  He  finally  got  to 
marry  his  sister!" 

Julia,  1977,  In  order  to  finance  Tom's 
campaign  to  run  for  John  Tunney's  U.S. 
Senate  seat,  Jane  had  agreed  to  do  two 
films.  Comes  a  Horseman  and  Julia.  The 
latter,  which  was  based  on  an  alleged  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  writer  Lillian  Hellinan. 
put  Jane  back  in  the  mainstream  alter  her 
long  revolutionary  interlude,  which  began 
at  the  time  of  Klute.  To  promote  the  film, 
the  producers  played  up  the  similarities  j 
between  the  lives  of  a  political  woman  of  I 
the  thirties,  the  Communist  Hellman.  ami  ' 
a  political  woman  of  the  seventies,  the 
radical  Fonda.  In  an  interview,  Jane  made 
the  mistake  of  saying  that  Hellman  Wli  i 
homely  woman  who  nonetheless  carried   I 
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herself  like  Marilyn  Monroe.  She  meant  it 
as  a  compliment,  but  Hellman  took  um- 
brage, and  there  was  a  chill  between  them 
for  the  remainder  of  the  project. 

The  role  in  Julia  was  important  to  Jane 
because  it  showed  once  again  that  her  as- 
sociation with  radical  politics  might  not 
be  a  hindrance  to  her  career.  Also,  Julia 
taught  an  object  lesson  by  bringing  her 
into  contact  with  her  old  friend  Vanessa 
Redgrave.  Redgrave,  who  had  just  ap- 
peared in  a  documentary,  The  Palestin- 
ians, in  which  she  danced  and  brandished 
a  gun  in  support  of  the  P.L.O.,  spent  all 
her  spare  moments  on  the  set  obsessively 
proselytizing  electricians  and  other  techni- 
cal people  and  trying  to  persuade  them  to 
join  her  Trotskyist  Workers'  Revolution- 
ary Party.  Jane  looked  at  this  almost  self- 
parodying  activity  and  saw  what  she  might 
have  been  if  she  had  not  met  Hayden. 

The  Workout,  1978.  Jane's  role  in  Cali- 
fornia Suite  called  for  a  bikini  shot,  and 
she  had  to  get  into  shape  fast.  Her  step- 
mother, Shirlee,  happened  to  be  taking 
aerobics  at  Body  Design  by  Gilda,  and 
she  invited  Jane  to  the  Hollywood  studio 
for  a  tune-up.  Jane  quickly  became  ad- 
dicted. She  began  taking  private  lessons 
with  Gilda  Marx's  chief  teacher,  Leni  Caz- 


dan,  learning  her  routines  and  also  studying 
how  to  be  a  teacher.  Deciding  to  try  to  make 
a  go  of  it ,  she  hired  Cazdan  to  help  set  up  the 
business  and,  Gilda  Marx  later  claimed, 
asked  people  who  worked  out  at  Body  De- 
sign by  Gilda  to  report  on  how  the  studio 
was  equipped  and  furnished. 

Christening  her  business  Jane  Fonda's 
Workout,  she  opened  a  studio  in  Beverly 
Hills.  People  stood  at  the  windows  and 
looked  in — an  activity  referred  to  as  "fun 
with  Jane" — and  many  of  them  liked 
what  they  saw  enough  to  go  in  and  take 
classes.  Jane  told  friends,  "We're  going 
to  beat  them  at  their  own  game."  The 
game  was  capitalism.  She  made  the  Cam- 
paign for  Economic  Democracy,  Tom's 
new  political  membership  organization, 
the  sole  owner  of  the  Workout,  and  the 
Workout,  which  soon  generated  some 
$20,000  a  month,  made  C.E.D.  rich. 

On  Golden  Pond,  1981.  After  making 
Nine  to  Five,  a  zany  comedy  about  work- 
ing girls  that  grossed  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion for  her  company  IPC  Films,  Jane 
decided  the  time  was  finally  right  for  her 
to  act  with  her  father.  In  recent  years,  as 
her  power  increased  and  Henry's  de- 
clined, the  two  had  reached  a  rapproche- 
ment. But  she  still  seemed  to  feel  a  need 


to  close  the  gap  that  existed  between  them 
in  the  public  mind.  One  way  to  do  it  was 
to  win  him  the  Academy  Award  he  had 
never  received  and  thus  change  the  per- 
ception of  her  as  a  daughter  (in  John 
Houseman's  phrase)  from  that  of  an  Elec- 
tra  to  that  of  a  Cordelia. 

On  Golden  Pond  provided  Henry  with 
his  first  meaty  role  in  a  good  film  in 
years.  Jane,  playing  his  daughter,  kept 
trying  to  get  close,  to  give  the  film  some 
standing  as  autobiography.  At  times,  she 
bored  in  so  relentlessly  that  Henry  re- 
belled. At  one  point  he  called  her  a  socio- 
path, and  only  the  soothing  ministrations 
of  co-star  Katharine  Hepburn  kept  peace 
on  the  set.  He  blew  up  again  during  a 
close-up.  Jane  had  already  said  her  lines 
into  the  tightly  focused  camera  and  then 
stayed  put,  trying  to  get  her  face  so  near 
his  that  he  would  have  to  look  at  her  while 
he  said  his  lines.  "I  don't  need  to  see 
you,"  he  rebuked  her.  "I'm  not  that  kind 
of  actor." 

But  finally  she  broke  Henry  down.  One 
of  the  crew  recalls  the  moment  when  the 
script  called  for  the  father  to  touch  his 
daughter  for  the  first  time:  "She  was  cry- 
ing and  he  was  crying.  All  the  rest  of  us 
were  about  to  cry,  too." 

On   Golden  Pond  was   a  tremendous 
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Henry  <ii<i  get  the  Oscar,  but  he 

was  a  dying  man,  loo  ill  to  attend  (he  cer- 
emonies   Fane  accepted  il  for  him   Look- 
ing   into    the    camera,    she    held    up    the 
Statuette  and  said,  "Oh,  Dad,  I'm  so  hap 
py  and  proud  lor  you 

I, os  AngelM,  1986.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  there  was  a  split  between  Jane's  ex- 
travagant ambitions  lor  Tom  and  his  own, 
more  sober  assessment  Their  closeness 
had  always  seemed  to  be  based  on  shared 
vision  rather  than  deep  emotion  Once  the 
vision  tell  out  of  locus,  they  began  to  lose 
contact.  People  who  came  to  visit  them  at 
their  new  home  got  the  impression  that 
Tom  and  Jane  were  not  sleeping  in  the 
same  bedroom.  Paul  ZotOS,  one  of  the  in- 
structors at  the  Workout,  says,  "He'd 
make  a  big  show  ol  coming  lor  the  Christ 
mas  party.  Put  otherwise  you  never  saw 
them  together.  It  suddenly  dawned  on  me 
that  she  was  sort  of  like-  one  ol  the  Kenne- 
dys. Everyone  had  this  image  of  her,  but 
basically  she  was  kind  of  sad  and  lonely." 

Speaking  to  reporters,  Jane  continued 
to  try  to  associate  herself  and,  by  implica- 
tion, Hayden  with  the  increasingly  conser- 
vative moral  values  ol  Middle  America. 
"I'm  not  opposed  to  sex  before  mar- 
riage,'' she  told  a  writer  from  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  "Tom  and  I  lived  together 
lor  six  months  before  the  wedding  Put  I 
don't  think  a  marriage  can  hold  together  il 
the  partners  are  liberated'  to  the  point  of 
having  other  partners.  Jealousy  is  a  natu 
ral  emotion,  and  when  you  deny  feeling 
jealous  in  order  to  feci  'sexually  liberat- 
ed,' I  think  you  begin  to  form  a  callus 
over  your  heart.  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
tinue to  live  with  the  same  openness  and 
intimacy." 

Yet  as  she  was  saying  this,  Tom  was 
busy  practicing  sexual  liberation  himself 
His  actions  were  so  blatant  that  some  re 
ferred   to  (heir  Laurel   Springs   Ranch   in 
Santa  Parbara  as  his  "stud  farm."  When 
people  would  go  there  to  hear  some  visit 
ing  intellectual  or  to  participate  in  a  semi 
nar,   they   would   find    'me   taking   notes 
with  typical  seriousness  while  Tom  would 
be  eyeing  other  women   On  one  occasion, 
when  the  political  education  session   had 
continued  into  the  night,  Jane,  exhausted, 
began  to  nod  off.  Tom  had  been  flirting  so 
outrageously  with  Margol  Kidder  that  ev 
eryone  present,  with  the  possible  excep 
tion   of  his   wife,    had    noticed    it      Tom 
looked  at  Jane  and  said  curtly,  "II  you're 
tired,  go  to  bed  "  After  she  had  left,  he 
continued  his  pursuit  of  Kidder,  who  later 


told  a  friend,      I  know  if  I  go  to  bed  with 
him,  Jane  will  know  instantly." 

While  Jane  was  away  filming  the  tele- 
vision movie  The  Dollmaker,  a  campaign 
aide  to  Hayden  showed  up  at  his  house 
and  found  him  inside  with  a  pair  of  young 
women  in  bathrobes  All  three,  apparent- 
ly, had  just  stepped  out  of  the  Japanese- 
bath  in  the  master  bedroom.  The  aide 
says,  "Tom  didn't  really  bother  to  cover 
his  tracks.  We  could  never  figure  out  if 
Jane  knew  and  didn't  care,  or  if  she  was 
lust  dumb." 

Py  1988,  Jane's  relationship  with  Hay- 
den had  become  a  dark  passage  for  her. 
"It  was  supposed  to  be  the  kind  of  mar- 
riage that  leads  to  social  good,"  Roger 
Vadim  said.  "For  that  reason,  it  went  on 
and  on." 

Everything  else  in  Jane's  life  seemed  to 
be  going  sour,  too.  Her  recent  film  proj- 
ects -Agnes  of  God  and  The  Morning  Af- 
ter— had  not  recaptured  the  momentum 
she  lost  with  Rollover.  Old  Gringo  proved 
to  be  another  disappointment. 

Now  that  she  had  passed  her  fiftieth 
birthday  and  was  feeling  even  older  than 
her  years,  she  and  Tom  hardly  ever  saw 
each  other.  Friends  say  Haydcn's  drinking 
contributed  to  their  marital  problems,  a 
claim  he  has  denied.  Whatever  the  case, 
he  was  flippant  when  asked  about  the 
marriage.  If  he  and  Jane  spent  an  evening 
together,  Tom  cracked,  it  was  because 
their  respective  schedulers  had  made  a 
mistake. 

They  had  always  had  a  great  goal  that 
brought  them  together  winning  the  war 
for  Hanoi  and  electing  Tom  to  high  po- 
litical office.  Put  now  this  goal  was 
blocked.  Hayden  felt  that  he  was  a  man 
of  history,  but  he  still  found  himself 
mired  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  Califor- 
nia state  legislature,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  in  1982. 

He  talked  about  how  sick  he  was  ol  be 
ing  seen  as  "Mr   Jane  Fonda,"  how  sick 
he   was  of  her   "Hollywood   life-style." 
Hayden  was  also  sick  of  all  the  Pcauty- 
and  the  Beast  jokes.  One  of  Tom's  asso 
dates  recalls  the  time  when  he  aecompa 
nied  the  Haydens  to  lunch  at  a  restaurant 
on  La  Cienega  Boulevard  to  get  a  cam 
paign  contribution   from   an  officer  ol    a 
Southern     Calilorma-    savmgs-and  loan 
The  businessman  listened  to  Jane's  pitch 
and  then  said  he   would  donate  $1,000, 
adding  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fun 
ny  aside,  "Put  tell  me,  how  come  a  sharp 
and  attractive  woman  like  you  is  married 
to  this  ugly  son  of  a  bitch  '  '  I  om  sat  there 
biting  his  lip  and  trying  to  smile  as  his 
face  colored. 

According  to  one  friend,  "Tom  look  il 


out  on  Jane  by  being  cruel  to  her,  taunting 
her  about  how  beautiful  other  actresses 
they  knew  were.  She  told  me  that  once 
when  they  were  in  bed  he  started  talking 
about  Jessica  Lange,  how  firm  and  well 
toned  she  was."  Demoralized,  Jane  tried 
to  make  herself  better.  After  binging  on 
peanut-butter-and-jelly  sandwiches  and 
ribs,  she  would  check  in  at  a  clinic  and 
take  off  weight  with  ten-mile  hikes  and 
live-hundred-calorie  days.  For  years  she 
had  advised  women  to  make  friends  with 
their  wrinkles.  Now  she  had  plastic  sur- 
gery to  get  rid  of  hers. 

She  also  had  breast  implants.  At  first 
she  tried  to  make  people  believe  her  new 
bustlme  was  the  result  of  weight  training. 
Put  those  close  to  her  didn't  buy  it.  An 
employee  at  the  Workout  says,  "One 
morning  we  were  up  at  the  Santa  Parbara 
ranch  for  our  semi-annual  meeting  and 
Jane  shows  up  with  these  gigantic  tits. 
She  has  on  this  little  T-shirt  and  we're  all 
saying.  Are  they  for  real?'  It  was  dumb. 
She's  in  great  shape.  She  didn't  need  the 
make-believe  boobs." 

Another  friend  saw  her  at  a  power 
lunch  and  was  amazed:  "She's  in  one  of 
those  dresses  that  cuts  right  above  the  nip- 
ples, and  she  had  these  breasts  sticking 
out.  She  was  sporting  them.  She  looked 
like  an  aged  Parbarella." 

About  this  time,  Prooke  Hayward  got  a 
call  from  her  old  friend.  Jane  asked  how 
she  felt,  and  Hayward  said  great.  Jane 
asked  incredulously,  "How  can  that  be? 
You're  fifty-two  years  old.  I'm  feeling 
very  different  from  great." 

Jane  reportedly  hired  private  eyes  to 
check  out  Tom's  women.  Most  were 
short-term  affairs.  Jane  could  live  with 
that.  Put  then  came  Vicky  Rideout,  an  is- 
sues expert  for  Michael  Dukakis's  presi- 
dential campaign.  Rideout  had  met 
Hayden  when  the  Massachusetts  governor 
made  his  forays  through  California  She 
was  thirty-two,  a  five  toot  five-inch 
blonde  chain  smoker  with  a  cum  laudc  de- 
gree from  Harvard.  Tom  did  not  treat  her 
as  another  one-night  stand. 

During  their  Christmas  vacation  in  As 
pen  in  1988,  Jane  reportedly  told  Tom  to 
give  up  the  other  woman.  Tom  was  un 
willing  to  abide  by  the  ultimatum    In  Feb 
ruary  he  got  into  his  used  Volvo  station 
wagon  and  left  the  extravagant  new  Santa 
Monica   home   he  claimed   he   had   nevei 
liked   to  take   up  residence   in   a   modest 
Westwood  apartment.  Camera  crews  from 
A  Current  Affair  blockaded  the  house,  and 

helicopters  hovered  overhead  As  one  per 

son  said,    "It   was   like   Madonna's   wed 
ding  or  the  death  of  Rock  Hudson    That's 
what  the  great  quest  of  Jane  Fonda's  life 
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came  down  to — another  Hollywood  pub- 
licity ritual." 

Today.  After  Hayden,  the  tabloids  ran 
photographs  of  Jane  sporting  in  a  Caribbe- 
an hideaway  with  a  thirty-five-year-old 
Italian  soccer  player,  Lorenzo  Caccialan- 
za.  Later,  she  began  to  be  seen  with  tele- 
vision executive  Ted  Turner,  who  had 
read  about  the  breakup  of  her  marriage 
and  said  to  an  assistant,  "Now,  there's  a 


woman  I'd  like  to  go  out  with."  The  first 
time  Turner  called  her,  Jane  told  him  she 
was  still  too  bruised  emotionally  to  go  out 
with  him.  The  second  time  he  called,  she 
said  she  was  feeling  better.  Her  employ- 
ees, who  sometimes  refer  to  her  as  "the 
Queen  of  Hollywood"  behind  her  back, 
joked  about  the  possibility  of  a  royal 
union  between  her  and  the  King  of  Cable. 

Jane  gave  interviews  in  which  she  said* 
she  had  been  a  "political  person"  before 
she  met  Hayden  and  would  continue  to  be 
political  now  that  he  was  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  concept  "political"  had  be- 


come more  ceremonial  than  activist. 
Privately,  she  even  seemed  to  disparage 
her  radical  past.  A  person  who  sat  near 
her  and  Ted  Turner  at  a  private  dinner  par- 
ty in  New  York  heard  Turner  ask  Fonda 
about  her  Hanoi  Jane  period.  Jane  held 
him  for  a  moment  with  her  dazzling  eyes 
and  then  smiled  slyly:  "You  don't  think  I 
reaHy  meant  all  that,  do  you?" 

Only  Peter  saw  the  real  Jane.  "Jane  and 
I  are  like  army  buddies,"  he  said  recently. 
"When  we  meet,  we  say,  'Here  we  are 
again.  My  God,  what  we  have  gone 
through  together!'  "  □ 


Roseanne  Barr 


(Continued from  page  186)  collar.  "Show 
the  necklace  I  gave  you."  She  pulls  a  pen- 
dant out  from  under  Arnold's  shirt.  "It's 
two  dolphins,"  Barr  says.  "Dolphins 
mate  for  life.  I  bought  it  for  him  in  Ha- 
waii. It's  real  gold,  too."  Arnold  looks  at 
the  pendant.  "I'm  always  going  to  wear 
this,"  he  says.  "Always?"  says  Barr. 
"Always." 

February  1990:  The  lights  dimmed  as 
Barr  took  the  stage  at  the  Circle  Star 
theater,  thirty  miles  south  of  San  Francis- 
co. She  was  here  to  break  in  her  and  Ar- 
nold's new  material  for  stints  in  Las 
Vegas  and  Atlantic  City.  Arnold  had 
opened  for  her  before  and  would,  of 
course,  be  an  integral  part  of  her  new  act. 
Yet  his  jokes  didn't  play  with  the  mostly 
female  crowd:  "See  what  I  look  like?" 
went  one.  "If  a  guy  looks  better  than  me, 
he's  gay."  When  Barr  took  the  stage,  Ar- 
nold kissed  her  and  handed  her  flowers 
and  chicken  wings. 

She  loves  to  do  stand-up,  is  truly  confi- 
dent only  when  she's  telling  jokes  in  front 
of  an  audience.  "To  me,"  she  says,  "it's 
a  victory  over  my  whole  life  that  I  can  do 
stand-up.  The  way  that  I  got  abused  as  a 
child  was  psychological,  and  when  I'm 
onstage  I've  taken  my  life  and  I've  turned 
it  around.  I've  gone,  You've  made  me 
this  way  and  now  you  can't  get  me.  I  even 
like  hecklers  because  it's  like,  Just  try  to 
be  funnier  than  me,  motherfucker.  I  like  it 
when  they're  mean  to  me,  too,  because 
then  it's  my  mother  and  my  father  sitting 
out  there  trying  to  get  me  one  more  time. 
And  they  won't.  They  will  never  get  me. 
Never." 

The  act  Barr  previewed  last  February 
was  something  of  a  departure  for  her.  She 
began  the  show  by  doing  her  greatest  hits, 
the  highlights  of  the  "Domestic  God- 
dess" routine  that  made  her  famous.  But 


in  part  two  of  the  show,  Barr  went  wild. 
Taking  the  stage  in  a  mustard-colored 
pullover  with  sequins  splashed  across  the 
front,  leopard-print  pants,  and  boots, 
Roseanne  was  transformed  into  "Rosie 
with  a  Z."  She  sang  anthemic  songs  like 
"I  Am  Woman"  and  "People"  in  as  off- 
key  a  way  as  possible.  She  missed  notes, 
she  forgot  words,  she  shrieked.  When  she 
asked  her  accompanist,  pianist  Steve 
Moore,  what  he  had  done  for  Christmas, 
he  called  her,  in  a  scripted  bit  of  repartee, 
"indifferent,  fat,  and  tone-deaf." 

In  the  finale,  she  belted  out  "My  Way" 
with  the  help  of  an  Elvis  impersonator. 
Part  of  the  audience  was  already  gone, 
having  left  in  the  middle  of  the  act.  Barr 
didn't  care:  "When  I'm  onstage,  nobody 
is  funnier  or  better  than  me.  I  know  that." 

In  this  case,  neither  her  public  nor  the 
critics  agreed.  "There's  a  strong  element 
of  self-hate  in  Roseanne 's  act,"  wrote 
Lawrence  Christon  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  "Barr  is  not  an  artistically  accom- 
plished show-biz  pro,  not  even  as  a  mock- 
amateur  ironist."  "I  thought  it  was 
funny,"  Barr  said  later.  "And  I  like  to 
sing." 

Five  months  after  her  singing  debut, 
Barr  sang  again.  Before  the  start  of  a  San 
Diego  Padres  game,  she  screeched  the  na- 
tional anthem,  spit,  and  grabbed  her 
crotch.  Although  this  incident  definitely 
stands  out,  Barr  has  a  history  of  extreme 
behavior  in  public.  For  example,  she  once 
mooned  the  camera  at  a  nationally  tele- 
vised baseball  game,  showing  America 
the  new  tattoo  on  her  thigh.  "Roseanne 
acts  like  a  child,"  says  a  former  business 
adviser.  "And  then,  when  people  treat  her 
like  a  child,  she  claims  she's  a  victim.  She 
wants  the  freedom  without  the  price." 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  often  behaves 
like  a  bratty  teenager  without  parental  su- 
pervision, Barr's  interpretation  of  the  na- 


tional anthem  was  not  meant  to  be  offen- 
sive or  disrespectful — she  was  simply  try- 
ing to  be  funny.  But,  intentions  aside,  it 
was  perceived  as  unpatriotic. 

"I  was  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Mon- 
tana when  I  heard  about  it,"  says  Robert 
Iger,  president  of  ABC  Entertainment.  "It 
was  the  first  vacation  I'd  taken  since  I  got 
this  job  almost  two  years  ago.  Little  did  I 
think  that  the  singing  of  the  national  an- 
them would  reach  and  affect  me  while  I 
was  hiking  in  the  Rockies,  but  those 
bombs  certainly  did  burst  in  midair." 

Iger  had  reason  for  worry:  Roseanne 
has  been  a  crucial  show  for  ABC — it  was  an 
instant  hit,  a  hit  that  Iger  inherited  when  he 
succeeded  Brandon  Stoddard  in  1989.  It 
has  been  a  consistent  top-ten  show  and 
helped  fuel  the  success  of  other  programs  in 
ABC's  Tuesday-night  lineup,  like  The 
Wonder  Years  and  thirty  something. 

"Sure,  I  was  concerned  after  the  na- 
tional-anthem incident,"  says  Iger.  "It 
was  a  crying  shame  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  'Why  me?  Why,  God? 
Why  this?*  I  spoke  to  Roseanne  a  few 
days  after  the  incident  and  she  said,  'Do 
you  think  this  is  going  to  hurt?'  I  said,  'I 
don't  know.  It  certainly  can't  help.' 

Barr  took  the  aftermath  hard — she  re- 
ceived death  threats,  President  Bush  repri- 
manded her  on  national  TV,  and  the  press 
was  merciless.  One  headline,  in  the  New 
York  Post,  read,  NOW  YOU  CAN  CALL  HEN 
roseanne.  .  .barr-f!  "At  first,"  she 
says  of  the  media  mauling,  "they  asked 
me  if  it  was  because  of  my  weight.  And  I 
said  no,  because  if  it  had  been  a  thin 
woman  doing  it,  they'd  say,  'Look  at  her 
tits.'  The  weight  makes  a  difference,  hut 
they  always  put  a  woman  down  lor  her 
body. 

"I  always  knew  I  was  a  colorful,  ec- 
centric person,"  Barr  continues,  "hut  the 
fact  that  I  sang  'The  Star-Spandcd  Ban 
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Roseanne  Barr 

ner'  off-key  doesn't  deserve  to  have  the 
president  comment  on  it.  He  should  have 
been  paying  attention  to  Kuwait."  She 
shakes  her  head.  "I  don't  believe  this  will 
ever  disappear,"  she  says.  "For  the  rest 
of  my  life,  they're  going  to  play  that  tape 
over  and  over." 

Oddly,  Barr  keeps  every  article  that's 
written  about  her.  She  has  a  clipping  ser- 
vice send  her  stories  from  across  the  coun- 
try and  plans  to  write  a  follow-up  to  her 
autobiography,  Roseanne:  My  Life  as  a 
Woman  (1989),  about  the  press.  "They 
write  about  me  like  I'm  a  murderess,"  she 
says.  "And  all  I  do  is  a  little  fucking  com- 
edy show  on  TV.  And  the  national  an- 
them— well,  in  the  end,  that  was  a  state- 
ment on  America.  That  was  not  my  intent, 
but  when  you  look  back  at  it,  the  whole 
thing  is  a  huge  statement  on  America.  The 
reaction  more  than  the  act.  And  that's  the 
statement  that  matters." 

September  1990:  It's  Week  Two  of  the 
fall  season  and  Barr  and  Arnold  are 
sitting  next  to  each  other  on  the  beige 
couch  in  their  nondescript  office.  Arnold 
is  wearing  acid-washed  jeans  and  a  but- 
ton-down shirt;  Barr  is  dressed  in  black 
leggings  and  a  smocklike  top.  She  is  all 
torso — her  calves  and  arms  are  surprising- 
ly slender,  but  from  her  neck  to  her  knees, 
she  appears  square.  Barr  and  Arnold  are 
eating  lunch — a  salad  for  her  and  matzo- 
ball  soup,  roast  turkey,  and  vegetables  for 
him.  Before  lunch,  they  shared  a  choco- 
late Haagen-Dazs  bar.  "An  appetizer," 
Arnold  says,  joking. 

They're  quite  happy — their  show  was 
No.  2  for  the  week  and  won  its  night. 
They  had  been  nervous — the  flap  over  the 
national  anthem  had  most  affected  their 
advertisers'  target  audience,  which  is 
women  from  eighteen  to  thirty-four.  But 
the  ratings  have  relaxed  them.  They  are  a 
giggly  couple,  enormously  pleased  with 
their  coupleness.  "We  speak  out  of  one 
brain,"  Arnold  says,  petting  Barr's  shoul- 
der. "We  like  it,"  she  says.  "We  love 
it,"  he  corrects. 

They  met  in  1983  when  he  opened  for 
her  in  Minnesota.  "He  killed  me,"  Ban- 
says.  "He  did  this  goldfish  act.  He  did 
weird  tricks  with  little  goldfish." 

"I  had  trained  goldfish,"  says  Arnold. 
"One  of  them  drove  a  motorcycle  through 
a  ring  of  fire.  One  disappeared  at  the  end 
of  my  act." 

"He  ate  it,"  Barr  says. 

"I  ate  it." 

After  the  show  they  went  out  drinking. 


They  stayed  out  all  night  getting  crazy  and 
ingesting  huge  quantities  of  food.  This 
sort  of  partying  became  their  pattern  for 
the  next  six  years.  "We'd  party  for  a 
weekend,"  says  Barr,  "and  then  we'd  be 
just  like  best  buddies.  We'd  always  go 
shopping  at  the  fat-men  stores  and  buy  the 
same  shirts  and  then  we'd  go  onstage  as 
twins  and  beat  each  other  up." 

Arnold  always  had  girlfriends,  and  Barr 
was  married,  but  none  of  that  seems  to 
have  mattered.  And,  besides,  their  rela- 
tionship was  not  physical. 

"We  never  hugged  for  six  years,"  says 
Arnold,  almost  hugging  her  now. 

"We  never  talked  about  having  sex," 
says  Barr. 

"But,"  says  Arnold,  "in  her  HBO  spe- 
cial, I  played  her  husband.  I  brought  my 
girlfriend  to  the  show.  She  was  a  tall,  thin 
blonde." 

"A  very  beautiful  blonde,"  says  Barr, 
leaning  forward.  "He  said,  'Denise  is 
really  jealous  of  you,'  and  I  just  laughed 
and  laughed — why  would  she  be  jealous 
of  me?  But  then  we  did  the  HBO  special 
and  we  fell  in  love.  He  had  to  do  this 
scene  where  he's  the  slob  husband  and  I 
have  this  fantasy  that  he  puts  on  a  tuxedo 
and  carries  me  away.  When  we  did  that 
scene  he  was  coming  towards  me  and  we 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  it  was 
'Oh,  no!'  And  then  we  hugged  and  it  was 
so  scary.  We  went  out  afterwards  and  he 
told  me,  he  says,  'My  girlfriend  thinks  we 
have  a  crush  on  each  other.' 

"And  you  go,"   Arnold  continues, 

'We  kind  of  do,  don't  we?' 

"And  I  said,"  Barr  echoes,  loving  this 
story,  "  'We  kind  of  do,  don't  we?'  And 
he  said,  'Yeah.'  So  then  we  went  to  the 
Improv  and  ate  ten  things." 

"And  drank  a  lot,"  says  Arnold. 

"And  drank  a  lot"  says  Barr. 

Nothing  much  happened  after  that  eve- 
ning— Tom  went  home  with  Denise  and 
Roseanne  went  back  to  her  husband  and 
kids,  but  the  attraction  was  clear.  "The 
two  couples  went  out  to  dinner  once," 
Barr  recalls.  "We  were  in  this  Greek  res- 
taurant that  had  a  band.  I  started  tapping 
my  glass  to  the  beat  and  my  husband 
went,  'Stop  it!  Stop  it!'  So  then  Tom  start- 
ed doing  it  to  his  glass  and  his  girlfriend 
goes,  'Stop  it!  Stop  it!'  They  started  talk- 
ing about  how  awful  we  were.  Tom  just 
looked  into  my  eyes  and  goes,  'Attica!  At- 
tica!' That  was  the  second  time  we  almost 
got  really  close.  But  we  kept  pushing  back 
because  we  didn't  want  it  to  be  true." 

"It  wasn't  until  six  months  later,"  says 
Arnold.  "February  12,  1989.  Here.  In 
L.A.  At  the  Forum.  We  went  to  see  the 
Grateful  Dead.  That's  why  I  have  this  tat- 


too." Arnold  pulls  up  the  sleeve  of  his 
shirt,  revealing  a  Grateful  Dead  tattoo.  He 
also  has  a  tattoo  on  his  backside  that 
reads,  "Rosey,"  a  misspelling  of  his. 
wife's  nickname.  "We  went  to  the  Grate- 
ful Dead  show,"  continues  Barr,  "and  I 
said,  'You  don't  even  like  me.'  He  goes, 
'Like  you?  I  love  you.'  I  go,  'Oh,  fuck 
it.'  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  So  I  said,  'I 
gotta  go  to  the  bathroom,'  and  I  started 
crying." 

They  talked  all  night  and  then  they 
hugged  and  the  next  day  she  kissed  him 
on  the  cheek.  "Just  a  peck,"  says  Arnold. 
They  couldn't  wait  until  the  following 
day,  which  was  Valentine's  Day,  because 
Arnold  was  taking  Denise  out  on  a  date 
that  evening.  "Me  and  Denise  weren't  to- 
gether romantically  anymore,"  he  ex- 
plains, "but  her  furniture  was  in  my 
house,  and  we  had  a  car  in  both  of  our 
names.  It  was  like  a  divorce." 

Roseanne  and  Tom's  relationship  was 
finally  consummated  in  New  York,  where 
she  was  working  on  the  movie  She-Devil. 
It  was  an  all-day  sexual  marathon  and 
they  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  much 
furniture  was  destroyed.  "We've  kind  of 
gotten  down  in  restaurants,"  Barr  has 
bragged.  "We  just  can't  help  it.  We  go 
into  the  yogurt  store  and  ask  them  if  they 
have  a  bathroom,  go  in  there  and  do  it. 
We  haven't  done  it  on  an  airplane,  but 
only  'cause  we're  both  so  afraid  to  fly." 

Barr's  friends,  family,  and  associates, 
not  to  mention  her  then  husband,  were 
enormously  wary  of  Arnold.  Partially  be- 
cause, in  her  words,  the  two  are  "ass- 
tearing  wild  people.  We  are  still  the 
wildest  people  we've  ever  known  that- 
aren't  in  prison."  What  this  meant  initial-' 
ly  was  that  Arnold  had  a  severe  cocaine 
problem,  which  only  fueled  Barr's  drink- 
ing problem.  He  had  also  been  fired  from 
Roseanne,  where  Barr  had  secured  him  a 
writing  position.  At  the  time,  Arnold  was- 
selling  information  about  her  to  the  Na- 
tional (inquirer.  "I  paid  taxes  on  the 
money,"  Arnold  says. 

But   Barr  was  not   interested   in  ahti 
Arnold  advice.  She  was  smitten.  Ban  is 
perpetually  afraid  that  she  is  being  used,;)] 
mistreated,   or  victimized,   and   he  con-i 
vinced  her  that  her  advisers — her  manag- 
er, Arlyne  Rothbcrg;  her  sister  Gerald ine; 
her  lawyer,  Barry  Hirsch;  and  others— did 
not  have  her  best  interests  at  heart.  Arnold 
offered  a  solution:  Marry  me  and  I  will 
protect  you.  I  will  defend  you  from  these 
vampires,   who  are  only  out   to  destro) 
your  talent,  make  you  feci  inferior,  and 
steal  every  last  dime. 

Now,  Roseanne  used  to  call  Rothbeq 
"my  mother,"  Barry  Hirsch  is  considered 
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I  the  top  entertainment  lawyer  in  L.A.,  and 
I  Barr  dedicated  her  book  to  her  sister,  who 
devoted  nine  years  of  her  life  to  Rose- 
lanne's  career.  In  all  these  cases  there  was, 
of  course,  self-interest,  but  that  was  also 
true  for  Arnold.  It  became  a  matter  of 
proximity  and  degree.  On  the  most  sim- 
plistic level,  who  did  Roseanne  believe 
loved  her? 

Finally,  she  believed  Tom  Arnold. 

"She  fretted  about  Tom,"  recalls  a  for- 
mer friend.  "You'd  tell  her  he  was  a  bad 
guy  and  she'd  listen,  but  she  didn't  want 
to  hear  it.  Roseanne  is  so  much  smarter 
than  Tom  Arnold,  but  it's  like  Barry 
Hirsch  said  when  he  first  met  her,  'That 
'woman  is  intent  on  proving  her  worthless- 
ness.'  Now  she's  cut  everyone  who  knew 
her  before  out  of  her  life,  including  her 
sister." 

At  Arnold's  insistence,  she  quickly  di- 
vorced Pentland  and  arranged  to  marry 
him.  Barr  had  wanted  Pentland,  who  had 
settled  into  a  career  at  the  post  office,  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  her  career.  He 
had  done  some  writing  for  Roseanne  and 
had  occasionally  opened  for  his  wife,  but, 
according  to  one  former  business  asso- 
ciate, "he  didn't  want  to  be  Mr.  Barr.  Bill 
isn't  a  show-biz  guy — he  would  have 
been  happy  in  a  small  town  being  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club." 

Barr  and  Arnold's  marriage  was  planned 
for  January  20,  1990,  but  the  date  looked 
to  be  in  jeopardy  when  he  entered  an  alco- 
hol-and-drug  rehabilitation  clinic.  It  was  a 
crazy  time — her  older  daughter,  Jessica, 
who  was  fourteen,  had  just  been  through 
an  alcohol  rehabilitation  program  and  Ban- 
had  just  been  reunited  with  Brandi,  the 
illegitimate  daughter  she  had  given  up  for 
adoption  at  birth. 

"I  was  kind  of  psycho,"  says  Barr.  "I 
thought  we  should  maybe  wait  a  little 
longer  to  get  married."  But  Arnold's 
wishes  prevailed.  The  wedding  took  place 
as  originally  scheduled.  Forty  guests — 
friends,  family,  cast  members — attended, 
and  Arnold  was  clean  and  sober. 

When  they  got  back  from  their  honey- 
moon, he  cleaned  house.  He  had  Barr  fire 
Hirsch  by  fax,  hiring  instead  a  lawyer 
named  Mickey  Robins,  whose  former 
partner  had  represented  Arnold  when  he 
was  arrested  in  Minnesota  for  urinating 
Outside  a  McDonald's  while  under  the  in- 
fluence. Arnold«'s  main  problem  with 
lirsch,  according  to  sources,  was  the 
lawyer's  insistence  that  Arnold  sign  a  pre- 
nuptial  agreement.  Arnold  refused,  Barr 
was  convinced  that  her  lawyer  had  insult- 
>l  her  new  love,  and  Hirsch  was  history. 
Arnold  fired  Arlyne  Rothberg  and  ap- 
pointed himself  manager,  and  he  told  his 
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As  only  she  could  tell  it! 


'I  want  to  remember  the  good  and  bad  times, 
the  late  nights,  the  boozing,  the  dancing  till 
dawn ...  I  want  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
three  men  I  loved  and  married:  Mickey 
Rooney,  Artie  Shaw,  and  Francis  Sinatra. 
I  want  to  write  about  the  Hollywood 
I  knew." 
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Roseanne  Barr 

new  wife  to  distance  herself  from  her  sis- 
ter, whom  Barr  had  promised  a  produc- 
tion deal  and  still  pays  $1 ,000  a  week. 

"People  used  to  control  Roseanne  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  they  were  going  to 
leave  her,"  Arnold  says.  "Or  else  they 
convinced  her  that  her  career  was  going  to 
falter,  or  they  were  going  to  take  her  kids 
away.  When  you  have  that  fear,  they  have 
power  over  you.  When  we  got  together,  I 
knew  that  people  would  say  everything 
that  they  did  say  about  me.  I  predicted 
everything  that  happened,  but  it  doesn't 
matter.  She  loved  me  in  spite  of  all  those 
people.  It  was  a  tough  time  and  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  off  drugs.  But  once  I  cleaned 
up,  I  said,  'These  people  are  gone.'  And 
now  they  are  all  gone." 

Arnold  puts  his  arm  around  Barr. 
"People  tried  to  prevent  us  from  being 
together,"  she  says.  "They  were  trying  to 
protect  me,  but  it  was  just  so  sick  to  have 
people  like  that  around  me.  He  said, 
'Anybody  who  doesn't  want  us  to  be  to- 
gether doesn't  like  us.'  He  made  me  see 
that  what  they  were  really  saying  was: 
Nobody  can  really  love  you.  And  that  is 
what  they  were  all  saying." 

Barr  looks  as  if  she  might  cry.  She  has 
said  that  she  feels  a  kinship  with  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  has  incorporated  her  themes: 
everything  and  nothing,  fame  and  loneli- 
ness, no  one  loves  you  and  no  one  ever 
will.  "Tom  loves  me,"  Barr  says.  "No 
one  could  believe  that." 

"They  were  saying  I  couldn't  love 
you,"  Arnold  says. 

"But  you  do,"  Barr  says,  looking  at 
her  husband.  "You  do." 

November  1952:  Roseanne  was  born 
thirty-eight  years  ago  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Her  family  was  Jewish  in  the  land  of 
Mormons — her  father  sold,  among  other 
things,  crucifixes  and  3-D  pictures  of  Je- 
sus door-to-door.  She  was  not  a  particu- 
larly plump  child.  When  she  was  sixteen, 
Barr  was  hit  by  a  car  and  the  hood  orna- 
ment struck  her  on  the  head.  The  accident 
affected  her  profoundly — for  ten  years  she 
would  have  terrible  nightmares — and  her 
parents  felt  she  needed  professional  help. 
A  short  while  after  the  accident,  Barr 
was  checked  into  a  Utah  state  hospital 
for  eight  months,  a  time  she  now  refers 
to  as  "a  real  positive  period  in  my  life. 
The  place  was  a  respite  from  the  world." 
Barr  maintains  that  she  always  felt  special 
and  the  hospital  reinforced  that  belief. 
"The  only  thing  I  ever  thought  about  or 
knew  was  that  I  was  going  to  be  famous.  I 


knew  I  would  either  have  a  big  show  or 
movie  or  all  of  it.  That  was  a  feeling  I 
always  had. 

"It  sounds  psychotic,"  she  continues, 
"but  all  the  time,  I  had  a  faith  in  a  higher 
power,  and  that's  the  only  thing  I  ever 
believed  in.  Performing  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  really  do.  It  was  the  only 
thing  I  was  any  good  at.  I  just  knew  I  wa« 
going  to  be  famous." 

After  leaving  the  hospital,  Barr  moved 
to  Colorado,  where  she  met  Pentland, 
who  was  then  a  night  clerk  at  a  motel. 
"When  I  first  met  my  husband,"  she 
wrote  in  her  book,  "he  was  reading  a 
copy  of  The  Sensuous  Man."  Barr  fell  in 
love  immediately  and  had  three  kids  in 
three  years. 

Around  1978,  Barr  started  working 
part-time  as  a  cocktail  waitress  in  Denver. 
She  began  her  career  as  a  comic  by  talking 
back  to  customers.  One  of  her  regulars 
suggested  she  go  down  to  a  club  called  the 
Comedy  Works  to  audition,  and  it  was 
there  that  Barr  developed  her  "Domestic 
Goddess"  routine. 

Barr's  act  was  unique:  she  would 
munch  Chee-tos  from  a  bag  and  tell  jokes 
about  being  a  mom  ("I  figure,  when  my 
husband  comes  home  at  night,  if  those 
kids  are  still  alive,  hey,  I've  done  my 
job")  and  dealing  with  husbands  ("Me 
and  my  husband  found  a  foolproof  meth- 
od of  birth  control.  Every  night  before  we 
go  to  bed,  we  spend  an  hour  with  our 
kids").  She  was  original,  different  from 
other  female  stand-ups.  Barr's  was  an  au- 
thentic voice — the  first  working-class 
heroine  to  emerge  in  comedy  in  years. 

And  her  confidence  was  daunting. 
"They  would  say,"  she  recalls,  "  'Rose- 
anne is  one  of  the  funniest  women 
And  I  would  say,  I'm  funnier  than  every 
motherfucking  man  there  is.  And  that's 
how  I  felt  when  I  was  onstage.  When  I  got 
offstage,  I  would  only  keep  the  funny — I 
didn't  feel  the  power.  I  felt  frightened  and 
little  and  weak.  And  I  still  do.  That's  why 
I'm  a  stand-up." 

By  1983,  Barr  had  developed  a  local 
following  and  several  L.A.  comics  told 
her  to  audition  for  Mitzi  Shore,  the  owner 
of  the  Comedy  Store  in  Los  Angeles. 
Shore  has  fostered  Such  talents  as  David 
Letterman,  Richard  Pryor,  and  Robin 
Williams,  and  she  has  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  female  stand-ups.  "The  night  I 
auditioned  for  Mitzi  Shore,"  Barr  wrote 
in  her  book,  "I  went  on  stage  for  six  min- 
utes and  blew  the  room  away."  Im- 
pressed, Shore  immediately  spotlighted 
Barr  in  the  main  room  and  told  her  to 
leave  Denver.  Barr  jumped.  She  left  her 
kids  and  husband  behind  and  moved  with 


Geraldine  to  Los  Angeles.  Less  than  one  ] 
week  later,  she  was  performing  at  the 
Comedy  Store  when  Jim  McCawley,  the 
talent  coordinator  of  The  Tonight  Show, 
approached  her.  Two  nights  after  that  in- 
troduction, Barr  was  performing  the  "Do- 
mestic Goddess"  routine  for  Johnny 
Carson  and  a  national  audience. 

"I  was  sitting  backstage  when  she 
came  on,"  recalls  Herb  Nanas,  Barr's 
first  manager,  who  also  represented  Syl- 
vester Stallone  and  continues  to  represent, 
among  others,  Albert  Brooks.  "And,  in 
my  business,  you  talk  and  you  look.  She 
was  a  real  mother,  a  real  housewife,  and 
the  camera  loved  her.  I  said  to  Jim 
McCawley,  who  I  know  twenty-five  I 
years,  'Does  she  have  a  manager?  I  want 
to  meet  her.  I  want  her.  I'm  going  to 
make  her  the  biggest  star  in  America.' 

Nanas  and  Barr  were  introduced  and  he 
told  her  his  plan  to  make  her  a  star.  "I 
told  Rosie,"  he  recalls,  "that  I  wanted 
every  housewife,  in  America  to  say,  'I'm  a 
domestic  goddess!'  "  Barr  was  impressed. 
"She  told  me,  'Everything  I  ever  dreamed 
would  happen  in  my  lifetime,  you  just  said 
to  me  in  the  last  five  minutes.'  " 

Nanas  went  to  work.  He  booked  her  on 
a  tour  with  Louie  Anderson,  another  large 
comic,  and  sent  out  invitations  on  spatu- 
las. He  held  press  conferences  in  the 
kitchen  of  Caesars  Palace.  After  that 
tour— dubbed  "Wait  'Til  We  Eat"— 
Nanas  booked  her  with  Julio  Iglesias.  Ju- 
lio was  not  particularly  fluent  in  English, 
so,  Nanas  reasoned,  Barr  would  do  most 
of  the  interviews.  And,  besides,  Iglesias's 
audience — middle-aged  women — was 
largely  the  same  as  Barr's.  "Julio  loved 
me,"  jokes  Barr.  "All  right — I'll  let  it 
out.  I  wanted  to  keep  it  quiet.  But,  you 
know,  I  fucked  him." 

The  tour  was  a  success,  but  Barr  was 
becoming  increasingly  unhappy  with  the 
"Domestic  Goddess"   routine.   Aroun 
1987,  she  told  Nanas  that  she  wanted  to 
change  her  act.  "She  said,  'I  need  to  say 
fuck,'  "  he  recalls.  "/  need  to  say  fuck " ' ' 
She  said,  'I'm  angry.  I'm  not  a  domestic 
goddess.'  I  told  her,  'Once  you  start  curs-i 
ing,  the  audience  will  say,  "Who  is  this 
cunt?"  '   And   Rosie   would    laugh.    Sb 
didn't  want  to  be  a  spokeswoman.  I  saidj 
'Lenny    Bruce    is    not    your   cartel  '     \ 
month  later,  she  said,  'I  don't  know  it  \w 
can  be  in  business  anymore.' 

Barr  remembers  the  Nanas  feud  differ 
cntly,  claiming  that  Nanas  look  too  big 
piece  of  her  HBO  special,  the  List  deal  h 
negotiated  lor  her.  "I  still  like  Herb,"  sht 
says,  "but  I  go  by  gut  instinct    I  figured 
didn't  need  anybody,  because  m>  high* 
power  was  roing  to  protect  me.  hut.  un 
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The  British  have  always  driven  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 


It's  not  that  we  can't  get  it  right.  We  simply 
have  our  own  way  of  doing  things. 

While  other.automobiles  are  either 
unusually  rugged,  or  extravagantly  civil- 
ized, we've  made  the  one  luxury  car  that 
isn't  dependent  on  the  luxury  of  a  road. 

Short  of  going  across  endangered 
terrain,  there  are  very  few  places  you 
won't  see  it. 

With  its  massive  chassis,  and 
permanent  4-wheel  drive,  a  Range  Rover 
can  go  through  anything  from  a  desert 


to  a  snowstorm.  In  fact,  it  can  even  go 
through  time,  gracefully. 

Range  Rovers  in  their  third  decade 
are  still  performing  automotive 
impossibilities  from  the  Serengeti  to 
the  Himalavas. 


<&  RANGE  ROVER 


Lest  we  remain  complacent,  though, 
we  always  manage  to  make  improvements 
that  improve  even  a  Range  Rover. 

The  1991,  for  example,  has  a  quieter 
ride,  along  with  a  larger  fuel  tank  for 
increased  touring  range. 

Why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4WD  for  a 
dealer  near  you?  Obviously,  at  around 
#42,400,  a  Range  Rover  isn't  inexpensive. 

But  it's  an  investment  you'll  feel  quite 
comfortable  with. 

Whichever  side  of  the  road  you're  on. 
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Roseanne  Barr 

fortunately,  my  gut  instinct  was  all  fucked 
up.  And  I  did  get  fucked  over." 

"She  and  her  husband  were  two  fuck- 
ing meshuggeners,"  Nanas  says.  "She 
was  drinking  a  lot.  But  I  still  love  her 
because  her  success  is  totally  my  creation. 
I  gotta  look  at  this  and  say,  'I  made  this 
happen.'  " 

January  1988:  Barr  wanted  a  TV  show. 
She  hated  the  road,  hated  the  grind  of 
travel,  and  she  wanted  financial  security. 
She  had  been  approached  about  doing 
guest  spots  or  playing  the  mom  or  best 
friend  as  a  regular  on  a  sitcom,  but  she 
wanted  her  own  show.  After  her  HBO 
special,  which  could  almost  be  a  pilot  for 
Roseanne,  the  producers  Marcy  Carsey 
and  Tom  Werner  approached  Barr  about 
starring  in  a  TV  show.  They  had  had  great 
success  with  The  Cosby  Show  and  were 
enthusiastic  about  Barr,  and  she  in  turn 
was  thrilled  with  them. 

Carsey- Werner  hired  Matt  Williams, 
who  had  worked  as  a  producer  on  Cosby. 
He  wanted  to  call  the  series  Life  and  Stuff 
rather  than  Roseanne,  arguing  that  if  the 
series  were  named  after  Barr  it  would  be- 
come a  star  vehicle,  giving  her  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  power  and  control. 
He  lost  the  argument  and  the  war  began: 
Williams  and  Barr  were  at  odds  from  the 
jump. 

By  the  second  or  third  show,  Ban- 
asked  the  producers  to  fire  Williams.  Car- 
sey-Werner  told  her  that  she  had  to  give 
him  a  chance,  that  she  had  to  make  it 
through  thirteen  of  the  twenty-two  shows. 
She  agreed,  but  her  behavior  on  the  set  is 
legendary.  "Roseanne  was  the  beast  that 
walks,"  says  one  ABC  executive.  "She 
was  not  shy  about  her  bodily  functions 
and  would  belch  and,  well,  you  can  imag- 
ine what  else  she  would  do.  Carsey-Wer- 
ner  wanted  to  fire  her,  but  the  show  was 
doing  great  in  the  ratings  and  ABC  said 
absolutely  not,  no  way.  They  were  stuck 
with  her." 

And,  Barr  would  argue,  she  was  stuck 
with  them,  specifically  Matt  Williams, 
whom  she  openly  detested.  She  felt  that 
he  was  distorting  the  nature  of  the  charac- 
ter, that  he  was  putting  her  integrity  on  the 
line.  In  December  of  the  first  season,  Ban- 
issued  an  ultimatum:  Either  Williams  is 
out  or  I'm  gone.  Ban  won  easily:  a  press 
release  was  issued  stating  that  "Matt  Wil- 
liams has  elected  to  move  on." 

Williams,  who  is  now  the  co-executive 
producer  of  Carol  &  Company  and  has  a 
production   deal    with    Disney   TV,    left 
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Roseanne  with  a  large  financial  settlement 
(reportedly  seven  figures  a  year  for  sever- 
al years  and  a  percentage  of  the  series' 
profits).  He  will  not  comment  on  Rose- 
anne, but  Ban  is  still  angry  at  him.  "He 
can  never  stop  saying  bad  things  about 
me,"  she  says.  "When  I  found  out  he  got 
the  'created  by'  credit,  I  freaked.  I  fired 
my  lawyers  and  my  agents.  I  deserved 
that  credit.  Roseanne  is  my  character." 

Jeff  Hanis,  the  former  producer  of 
Dijfrent  Strokes,  replaced  Williams.  For 
a  moment,  there  was  harmony  in  the 
land — the  show  went  to  No.  1,  and  ABC, 
Carsey-Werner,  and  Ban  were  (briefly) 
happy.  But  in  December  of  1989,  midway 
through  the  taping  of  the  second  season, 
Ban  went  on  the  Today  show  and  said  she 
had  decided  to  leave  Roseanne.  "I'm 
outta  there,"  she  said.  "That's  what  hap- 
pens. .  .  .  [When]  I'm  in  my  sixties  and 
past  menopause,  I  may  go  back  to  TV  like 
so  many  other  stars  have." 

Robert  Iger  and  ABC  were  upset  by  the 
interview,  but  basically  ignored  it.  They 
knew  she  had  a  contract,  that  this  was  a 
bluff,  a  mood.  "You  have  to  under- 
stand," says  a  person  close  to  the  show, 
"that  Roseanne  thrives  on  discord.  She's 
only  happy  when  she's  making  everyone 
crazy 

Ban  was  apparently  upset  because  Har- 
ris wanted  to  fire  Tom  Arnold,  whom 
Roseanne  had  insisted  on  hiring  as  a  writ- 
er. Since  they  were  engaged  at  the  time,  it 
was  an  awkward  situation,  but,  according 
to  sources,  Hanis  felt  he  had  no  choice: 
Arnold's  drug  problem  made  him  a  severe 
liability.  Reportedly,  Arnold  distracted 
Roseanne  and  contributed  little  to  the 
writing  of  the  show. 

Fed  up  by  the  end  of  the  '89-'90  sea- 
son, Hanis  took  out  an  ad  in  Daily  Vari- 
ety: "To  my  friends  at  Carsey-Werner 
Company,  ABC,  to  the  cast,  crew  and 
staff  of  'Roseanne':  My  sincere  and  heart- 
felt thanks  to  all  of  you.  I  have  chosen  not 
to  return  to  the  show  next  season.  Instead, 
my  wife  and  I  have  decided  to  share  a 
vacation  in  the  relative  peace  and  quiet  of 
Beirut." 

No  one  was  particularly  surprised  by 
Harris's  departure — the  strain  between 
Ban  and  her  producer  had  been  extreme. 
With  two  episodes  to  go,  Carsey-Werner 
moved  in  another  executive  producer,  Jay 
Daniel,  to  replace  Hanis.  A  famous  TV 
peacemaker,  Daniel  had  helped  smooth 
the  rumpled  feathers  on  the  troubled 
Moonlighting  set  when  Cybill  Shepherd 
and  that  show's  original  executive  produc- 
er, Glenn  Gordon  Caron,  were  at  odds. 
"We're  looking  to  make  Roseanne  happi- 
er," said  Marcy  Carsey.  "Whatever  we 


can  do  to  make  her  happy,  we'll  do." 
"Look,"  says  a  former  associate  of 
Ban's.  "When  you're  a  big  star  in  Holly- 
wood, they  will  do  anything  for  you.  Fire 
someone,  hire  someone.  If  you  want 
Charles  Manson  as  your  producer,  they'll 
say,  O.K.,  we'll  get  him." 

That  may  be  true,  but  this  year  Daniel 
does  seem  to  have  made  Ban  happy.  And, 
of  course,  Arnold's  presence  as  producer 
cheers  her  enormously.  "The  show  is 
awesome  now,"  she  says  enthusiastically. 
"Totally  awesome."  In  fact,  the  shows 
that  have  aired  this  season  have  been 
among  the  best  of  any  season.  "I'm  very 
pleased  with  the  shows,"  says  Bob  Iger. 
"And,  finally,  that's  what  we  look  at:  the 
work.  Roseanne's  celebrity  often  over- 
shadows her  work,  and  I'd  like  that  to 
change.  We're  interested  in  the  shows. 
That's  what's  important  now." 

September  1990:  It  is  a  typical  day  in 
the  life  of  Tom  Arnold  and  Roseanne 
Ban.  They  wake  up  in  their  Malibu  beach 
house,  where  they're  living  while  their 
$3.4  million  Tudor-style  house  in  Brent- 
wood is  being  renovated.  As  he  always 
does,  Arnold  actually  woke  up  first  and 
exercised  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Around 
7:30  he  roused  his  wife  and  checked  on 
the  three  kids,  Jessica  (fifteen),  Jennifer 
(fourteen),  and  Jake  (twelve).  On  each 
kid's  door  is  the  plan  for  the  day — when  to 
shower,  when  to  do  homework,  that  sort  of 
thing.  Arnold  usually  has  to  get  after  them. 
They  are,  he  says,  kids  after  all. 

At  9:30  or  so.  Ban  and  Arnold  drive 
into  work.  It  takes  an  hour  and  they  usual- 
ly go  in  the  same  car.  Recently  they, 
thought  it  might  be  fun  to  drive  separate 
cars — the  idea  being  that  they  rarely  have 
time  apart — but  Ban  and  Arnold  found 
they  missed  each  other  too  much  and 
would  end  up  talking  by  car  phone  all  the 
way  to  their  Studio  City  office.  Lasti 
week,  they  held  hands  between  cars, 
which  may  have  been  romantic  but  was 
also  dangerous.  Today,  they  simpiy  opt 
for  one  car.  It's  more  fun  that  way. 

Once  at  the  studio,  they  head  oil  to 
their  respective  offices.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore lunch,  Arnold  phones  to  see  whai 
Barr  wants  to  eat.  She  can  never  decide 
"Should  we  go  to  Jerry's?"  he  will  say. 
"No,  not  Jerry's,"  she  will  say  And 
they'll  go  round  and  round.  About  one, 
they  reach  some  accord  and  eat.  After 
lunch,  they  lie  down  on  the  couch  in 
Ban's  office.  "I  lay  on  him,"  she  says. 

There's  a  daily  run-through  of  the  show 
at  four  o'clock,  and  changes  are   inadei 
throughout  the  week.  By  5:30  or  6,  Bai 
and  Arnold  leave  work.  Around  seven  oi 
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Roseanne  Barr 

most  nights,  they  have  therapy — couple 
therapy,  individual  therapy,  or  they  meet 
one  of  the  kids  at  his  or  her  therapy.  Some 
nights  they  stay  in  a  hotel  in  town;  some 
nights  they  head  back  to  Malibu.  "I  was 
never  in  therapy  before  in  my  life,"  says 
Arnold.  "And  then  I  met  Rosie.  But  we 
have  to  do  it.  I  always  think,  I  need  it,  but 
these  guys  really  need  it." 

Barr  agrees.  "It's  true.  Tom  is  the 
most  emotionally  healthy  one  of  the 
whole  family." 

"In  a  sick  way,  that  may  actually  be 
true,"  says  a  former  associate.  "The  trag- 
edy of  Roseanne  Barr  really  is  her  kids. 
They  are  bright  and  she  loves  them,  but 
kids  act  out  what's  wrong  with  a  family, 
and  those  kids  are  extremely  troubled." 

Both  of  Barr's  daughters  have  been 
hospitalized,  one  for  alcohol  abuse  and 
the  other  for  psychological  problems.  The 
older  one,  Jessica,  was  regularly  sneaking 
out  at  night  in  her  mother's  car.  Ban- 
claims  she  had  no  idea.  "Roseanne  is 
oblivious  to  everything  but  Tom  Arnold," 
says  a  source  close  to  the  show.  "If  this 
guy  walked  away  from  her  right  now, 
she'd  have   a  nervous   breakdown.    She 
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seems  much  more  concerned  about  her  re- 
lationship with  him  than  her  relationship 
to  her  kids." 

Barr  would  not  necessarily  disagree. 
She  loves  her  children,  but  she  is  under 
Arnold's  sway.  He  is  the  center  of  her 
life.  All  of  her  battles  seem  to  center  on 
him — she  defends  Arnold  as  if  he  were 
both  her  child  and  her  parent.  She  is  both 
fiercely  protective  and  utterly  dependent.'' 

This  became  especially  apparent  last 
year  when  Barr's  illegitimate  daughter, 
Brandi,  surfaced.  The  National  Enquirer 
contacted  Barr,  claiming  that  it  knew  she 
had  given  up  a  daughter  for  adoption.  The 
Enquirer  had  not  yet  approached  the  now 
nineteen-year-old  girl,  and  so  Barr  turned 
to  her  then  lawyer,  Barry  Hirsch,  who 
hired  detective  Anthony  Pellicano  to  get 
to  the  child  first. 

Pellicano  is  famous  in  Hollywood — he 
has  conducted  investigations  at  the  request 
of  clients  such  as  producer  Don  Simpson, 
Sylvester  Stallone,  and  James  Woods. 
NBC  has  talked  about  producing  a  weekly 
television  show  about  Pellicano,  and  his 
friend  producer-director  Michael  Mann 
cast  him  in  an  episode  of  his  show  Crime 
Story.  "Pellicano  is  the  best,"  says  one 
studio  executive.  "He's  fast,  discreet,  and 
he  knows  everyone." 

Pellicano  charged  Barr  $25,000  for 
finding  Brandi.  "It  took  me  four  or  five 
days,"  he  recalls.  "Brandi  and  her  moth- 
er live  in  Texas.  I  also  believe  that  Tom 
Arnold  leaked  the  original  information 
about  Brandi  to  the  National  Enquirer.  He 
had  told  them  about  Brandi's  existence." 

Barr  and  Arnold  violently  deny  this  as- 
sertion, claiming  that  Pellicano  was  work- 
ing for  the  Enquirer  and  that  he  leaked  the 
information  about  Brandi's  whereabouts 
and  split  the  $25,000  with  Enquirer  re- 
porters. "He  took  my  money  and  told 
them  about  my  baby,"  says  Barr.  "Tom 
never  told  them  anything." 

In  fact,  Pellicano  was  working  for  the 
Enquirer,  but  not  on  the  editorial  side.  He 
had  been  retained  to  protect  reporters  and 
investigate  various  break-ins.  Enquirer 
sources,  never  shy  about  naming  names, 
claim  that  Pellicano  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  Roseanne  Barr  stories.  "Think 
about  it:  I  could  have  given  them  so  much 
stuff,"  says  Pellicano,  "and  I  didn't. 
I  could  have  made  so  much  money — I  had 
baby  photos  of  Brandi.  Do  you  know 
what  these  would  be  worth  to  the  En- 
quirer V" 

When  Brandi  and  her  natural  mother 
were  finally  reunited  in  a  hotel  room  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  call  came  from  Arnold's 
then  roommate.  The  friend  told  Ban  that 
Arnold  had  been  on  a  three-day  bender. 


drinking  and  snorting  cocaine,  reportedly 
some  twenty-eight  grams.  He  was  hemor- 
rhaging from  the  nose,  and,  leaving 
Brandi,  Ban  rushed  to  take  him  to  the 
hospital.  Arnold  spent  four  days  in  detox. 

Ban  returned  to  the  hotel  after  dropping 
her  then  fiance  off,  and  went  shopping 
and  out  to  dinner  at  Musso  &  Frank's  with 
Brandi  and  her  adoptive  mother.  Ban  pro- 
fesses to  adore  Brandi  and  has  kept  up  a 
conespondence  with  her,  but  her  main  ob- 
session at  the  moment  is  bashing  Pelli- 
cano and  the  Enquirer. 

In  describing  the  events  of  a  year  ago, 
Ban  is  defensive:  the  past  is  the  past.  Ar- 
nold is  clean,  she  is  fine,  and  they  are 
happy.  She  knows  who  her  enemies  are: 
everyone  who  challenged  her  and  Tom. 
She  is  interested  only  in  a  united  front. 
"Having  somebody  on  your  side  is  pretty 
fucking  cool,"  Ban  says.  "You  can't  al- 
low yourself  to  be  abused." 

Tom  Arnold  is  holding  up  a  copy  of  the 
National  Examiner.  "I'm  mad  at  Sad- 
dam," he  says  with  mock  indignation. 
"That  bastard — he's  after  my  wife."  He 
hands  the  newspaper  to  Barr.  There  are 
photos  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  Roseanne 
and  an  article  that  claims  the  dictator  has 
written  her  "long,  rambling,  passionate 
love  letters."  "Last  summer,  Castro  was 
in  love  with  you,"  Arnold  says,  plopping 
down  on  the  sofa.  "One  blowjob,  Rosie, 
and  that  crisis  would  be  over." 

"Yeah,"  says  Barr,  who  is  sitting  next 
to  Arnold  on  the  couch.  "When  the  next 
despot  comes  out,  I'm  sure  he'll  say  he 
loves  me,  too.  It's  always  some  honible 
guy — an  enemy  of  the  nation.  I'm  willing 
to  make  love  with  him  if  it  will  help  save 
the  world." 

Arnold  laughs.  There  is  a  central  irony 
here:  Ban  and  Arnold  have  a  war  going 
with  the  tabloids,  but  they  clearly  read 
them,  even  arcane  rags  like  the  National 
Examiner.  "We  like  that  one  because 
they  only  write  about  dead  celebrities," 
explains  Arnold. 

The  couple  are  so  angry  they  are  filing 
a  suit  against  the  Enquirer,  charging  the 
publication  with  racketeering,  copyright 
infringement,  and  intentional  infliction 
of  emotional  distress.  The  main  issue 
involves  some  love  letters  that  Arnold 
claims  were  stolen  out  of  his  briefcase 
at  work  last  year  and  given  to  the  En- 
quirer. "These  are  our  love  letters,"  lie 
says,  holding  up  the  papers,  referred  to  in 
the  court  documents  as  "the  purloined 
letters."  "Actually,  these  arc  copies 
This  guy  from  the  Enquirer  gave  them 
back  to  us." 

This  all  sounds  a  bit  fishy — who.  alter  j 
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all,  carries  around  a  sheaf  of  love  letters  at 
i  the  office?  There  are  those  who  claim  that 
Arnold  handed  over  the  love  letters  him- 
i  self,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  his 
and  Barr's  honeymoon.  Arnold  vehement- 
ly denies  this  allegation.  "I  did  not  leak 
these  letters,"  he  says.  "And  we're  going 
to  sue  to  prove  that." 

Barr  hates  the  tabloids,  but  she  feels  the 
legitimate  press  has  also  treated  her  un- 
fairly. "I  used  to  have  this  joke  where 
they'd  come  in  and  interview  me  and  I'd 
go,  'Let's  talk  about  Marshall  McLu- 
han. . .'  and  the  story  would  come  out, 
'The  fat  jolly  Barr  loves  to  eat  her  fudge 
brownies.'  And  it's  not  just  that.  I  feel 
bad  when  I  read  Ms.  magazine  and  they 
have  whole  articles  about,  like,  Tracey 
Ullman  and  Carol  Burnett  and  Bette 
Midler  and  don't  mention  me — I  mean,  as 
a  woman  who  did  the  first  show  about 
how  women  really  live.  And  then  I  go, 
It's  classism.  It's  even  more  insidious 
than  any  sort  of  sexism — it's  that  classism 
shit.  Because  I'm  of  a  working-class 
background.  I  mean,  I  get  every  kind  of 
ism  that  there  is.  And  they're  all  ugly." 

Barr  has  a  point,  but  she  is  also  thin- 
skinned.   For  example,   although  she 


makes  fat  jokes  about  herself  in  her  act, 
when  Arsenio  Hall  held  up  photos  of  Barr 
and  Arnold  swimming  on  their  honey- 
moon and  said,  rather  cruelly,  "Remem- 
ber the  whales?  Well,  they're  back!"  Ban- 
claimed  that  his  comment  was  tantamount 
to  racism.  Hall  disagreed.  "I  don't  buy 
that,"  he  said.  "Fat  people  weren't 
brought  from  Fatland  and  forced  to  work 
[for]  free  and  separated  from  their  fat  rela- 
tives and  hung  from  large  trees." 

Nevertheless,  this  type  of  prejudice  is 
why  Barr  and  Arnold  want  to  leave  L.A., 
why  they  want  to  move  to  Minneapolis. 
They  have  been  looking  for  property 
there,  even  announced  to  the  press  that 
they  plan  to  move  Roseanne  there.  "That 
is  impossible,"  Iger  said  after  hearing  of 
Barr  and  Arnold's  proposed  move.  "Real- 
ity set  in  and  Tom  and  Roseanne  realized 
that,  while  it  would  have  been  nice,  it's 
impossible." 

Barr's  feeling  of  rejection  is  well 
founded;  for  instance,  she  has  never  been 
nominated  for  an  Emmy,  TV's  highest 
award,  even  though  she  is  one  of  the  top 
female  stars  in  the  medium.  But,  then, 
Jackie  Gleason  never  received  even  an 
honorary  award  before  his  death,  and  The 


Honeymooners  has  a  sensibility  similar  to 
that  of  Roseanne.  "Show  business  has 
been  a  horrible  disappointment."  Ban- 
says.  "When  I  first  came  out  here  I 
thought,  I'm  going  to  do  a  sitcom  and 
then  I'm  going  to  do  movies  and  act  and 
do  stand-up.  Now  I  just  want  it  to  be  all 
over.  I'm  not  going  to  do  movies.  I  can't 
take  it  no  more.  It's  not  worth  it.  I'm  go- 
ing to  finish  the  show  and  then  I'm  going 
to  retire.  I'm  going  to  have  more  babies." 

"We're  going  to  have  babies  before  we 
finish  the  show,"  says  Arnold.  "I'm  not 
waiting  five  years." 

"I  said  more  babies,"  Barr  says,  grab- 
bing Arnold's  arm.  Barr  has  had  a  tubal 
ligation,  but  she  and  Arnold  feel  confident 
that  they  will  be  able  to  have  babies 
through  in-vitro  fertilization. 

"You  promised  me  two  babies  before 
we  finished  the  show,"  says  Arnold. 
"You  promise  me  more?" 

"How  many  you  want?"  says  Ban  flir- 
tatiously. 

"Ten." 

"You  want  ten  kids,  really?"  says 
Barr.  "Will  you  do  all  the  work?" 

Tom  smiles.  "I  already  do  all  the 
work."  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  193)  of  the  list  is 
Horst."  "You  simply  feel  beautiful  while 
he's  shooting  you,"  agrees  Mosbacher. 
"I  learned  a  lot  from  him — how  to  hold 
your  fingers  so  they  don't  look  like  claws, 
or  rest  your  arm  on  a  sofa  to  create  a 
graceful,  flowing  line.  Even  my  dog  took 
his  direction!" 

"How  did  you  learn  to  be  so  charm- 
ing?" I  ask  Horst. 

"Only  my  mother  could  give  you  that 
answer,"  he  says,  breaking  into  a  wide  grin. 

His  good  mood  must  change  some- 
times," Irving  Penn  speculates. 
"Otherwise  he*d  be  like  a  piece  of  candy . ' ' 
If  Horst  does  maintain  the  perpetual 
chivalry  of  a  court  photographer,  this  does 
not  preclude  a  more  private  astringency. 
He's  a  connoisseur  of  the  bitchy  anecdote, 
and  has  one  about  nearly  everybody  worth 
knowing  in  the  twentieth  century — from 
Jean  Cocteau  to  Harry  Hopkins,  from 
Joan  Crawford  to*  Dame  Edith  Sitwell.  For 
six  decades  he's  been  bringing  back  taste- 
ully  wicked  tales  from  his  frequent  forays 
into  the  realm  of  the  international  haute 
Bohemia.  He  could  easily  hang  up  his 
Hasselblad  and  rest  on  his  reputation — the 
Louvre's   Musee  des   Arts  de   la   Mode 


plans  a  retrospective  next  year  and  four 
books  are  in  the  works — but  he  would 
never  allow  himself  to  become  a  relic. 
Horst  keeps  up  a  frantic  schedule  that 
would  have  wilted  the  ever  ready  lens  of 
David  Hemmings's  young  fashion  shooter 
in  Blow-Up.  Still  under  contract  to  Conde 
Nast  after  nearly  sixty  years,  he's  passed 
through  the  suave  Dietrich  portraits  of  the 
forties,  the  ladylike,  prudish,  "piss-ele- 
gant" fashion  photography  of  the  fifties, 
and  the  pioneering  Vogue  interior  shots  of 
the  sixties.  Private  portrait  commissions 
and  commercial  work  have  him  shuttling 
between  continents.  After  more  than  half 
a  century  of  documenting  glamour  and 
fame,  he  is  now  better  known  than  many 
of  his  subjects.  There  was,  however,  very 
little  in  his  background  that  would  have 
predicted  what  was  to  come. 

Horst  prides  himself  on  his  humble  or- 
igins; he  says  that  he  and  his  friend 
Coco  Chanel  always  felt  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment about  having  made  some- 
thing of  themselves  out  of  nothing. 
"Nothing"  in  his  case  meant  being  born 
Horst  Paul  Albert  Bohrmann  in  Weissen- 
fels,  Germany,  to  a  hardware-store  own- 
er. (He  dropped  his  surname  because  of 
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its  associations  with  the  Nazi  Martin  Bor- 
mann.)  The  family's  inclinations  were 
stolidly  bourgeois  and  philistine,  from  his 
father's  Masonic  Lodge  membership  to 
his  mother's  collection  of  Meissen  ware. 

But  if  Weissenfels  wasn't  Paris,  its  sur- 
roundings hardly  constituted  a  cultural 
wasteland.  His  first  idea  of  elegance  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  form  of  a  thirteenth- 
century  sculpture  of  Queen  Uta,  carved 
into  the  choir  of  Naumburg  Cathedral.  His 
introduction  to  bohemianism  came  in  the 
form  of  Eva  Weidemann,  a  slender  young 
woman  studying  dance  and  drama  at  the 
Bauhaus  in  nearby  Weimar.  He  fell  in 
love  with  the  free-spii ited  Eva,  but  his 
mother  disapproved  because  she  thought 
Eva  was  too  old  for  her  adolescent  son. 
Yet  it  was  the  example  of  Eva,  whose 
photos,  letters,  and  nude  porcelain  self- 
portrait  he  keeps,  that  pointed  the  way  out 
of  Weissenfels. 

After  studying  applied  art  briefly  at  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule  in  Hamburg,  Horst, 
much  to  his  surprise,  was  accepted  as  an 
apprentice  by  Le  Corbusier  to  work  in  his 
Paris  atelier.  (Horst  ended  up  disliking  the 
eminent  architect's  outlook:  "Everybody 
wants  something  beautiful — why  make 
workers  live  in  a  jail  cell?"  he  says  today 
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of  Le  Corbusier's  architecture.)  The  twen 
ty-three-year-old  German  immediately  at- 
tracted attention  in  France,  but  some  of  it 
made  him  extremely  uncomfortable  ' '  Peo- 
ple mistook  me  for  a  hustler  when  I  first 
arrived,"  Horst  recounts.  "No  one  knew 
what  to  make  of  me.  They  called  me  ce  petit 
boche — 'that  little  German  pig.'  " 

These  early  misreadings  of  Horst  may 
be  partly  explained  by  one  enviable  fact 
about  him:  in  the  words  of  Conde  Nast 
editorial  director  Alexander  Liberman, 
"Horst  was  fantastically  handsome — a  clas- 
sical Nordic  beauty."  What  is  more,  adds 
Liberman,  "he  is  a  sexual,  erotic  man.  He 
understands  the  glory  of  the  body.  One  can 
sense  his  physicality  in  his  photographs, 
which  are  so  sensual  and  voluptuous." 

If  Horst's  looks  turned  heads  in  Paris, 
none  was  more  important  than  that  of 
George  Hoyningen-Huene,  then  a  master 
photographer  for  French  Vogue.  Horst 
met  the  temperamental  Baltic  baron,  six 
years  his  senior,  in  1930  at  the  cafe  Select 
and  was  soon  modeling  for  him  and  living 
in  an  adjacent  apartment.  Curious  about 
the  other  side  of  the  camera,  Horst 
watched  Huene's  technique  closely,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  eventually  developed  into 
a  gentlemanly  version  of  All  About  Eve. 
While  Huene  was  away  in  Hollywood  on 
assignment  for  Vanity  Fair,  Horst  began 
filling  in  for  his  mentor.  When  the  infa- 
mously willful  and  quarrelsome  baron  fi- 
nally left  Conde  Nast  for  Harper's  Bazaar 
in  1935,  Horst  took  his  place  at  French 
Vogue.  The  two  men  remained  friends, 
however  (even  through  Horst's  affair  in 
the  late  thirties  with  another  aristocrat, 
Luchino  Visconti),  and  ultimately  Huene 
went  to  California  to  work  with  the  direc- 
tor George  Cukor. 

In  Paris,  Huene  had  introduced  Horst  to 
more  than  photography;  he  had  plunged 
him  into  a  rarefied  world  of  exiled  aristo- 
crats, enlightened  French  nobility,  pro- 
gressive artists,  and  outre  designers.  In 
Monte  Carlo  in  1931,  Horst  met  the  vi- 
sionary, opium-addicted  costume  and  set 
designer  Christian  "Bebe"  Berard,  who 
taught  the  young  photographer  "a  sense 
of  fantasy."  Three  years  later  Huene 
commissioned  Berard  to  paint  Horst's 
portrait  (now  displayed  over  Horst's  bed 
and  one  of  the  rare  surviving  Berard 
works  in  oil),  but  Huene  hated  it. 
"George  didn't  like  the  fact  that  Bebe 
painted  my  blond  hair  dark,"  Horst  re- 
calls. "And  he  didn't  like  the  fact  that  I 
was  posed  in  bed."  Horst  had  the  pre- 
science to  suggest  that  Berard  begin 


sketching  for  French  Vogue;  in  the  hall- 
way connecting  Horst's  Long  Island  liv- 
ing room  and  bedroom  is  a  small  gallery 
of  Berard 's  calligraphic,  faceless  fashion 
illustrations,  which  have  inspired  a  cult 
following  today.  In  Paris,  Horst  also  be- 
friended the  angel-faced  Russian  princess 
Natasha  Paley,  whose  indefatigable  ro- 
mantic attraction  to  homosexual  men  in- 
duced  her  to  marry  first  the  couturier 
Lucien  Lelong  and  later  John  C.  Wilson, 
the  Broadway  producer  and  Noel  Cow- 
ard's lover.  Horst  says  that  she  even  once 
slept  with  his  friend  Jean  Cocteau  and  was 
then  dumbfounded  when  he  wouldn't 
marry  her.  Although  Horst  says  he  gave 
away  the  best  drawings  Cocteau  gave  him, 
the  few  remaining  ones  hang  in  the  hallway 
between  Horst's  bedroom  and  study. 

Among  Horst's  other  Parisian  intimates 
was  Jean-Michel  Frank,  the  designer  of 
spare  but  luxuriously  crafted  furniture, 
who  today  makes  interior  decorators' 
pulses  race.  ("I  had  dinner  with  Frank  in 
New  York  the  day  before  he  died  by 
jumping  out  a  window,"  Horst  confides. 
"His  boyfriend  had  just  left  him")  For 
his  room  in  Huene's  retreat  at  Hamma- 
met,  Tunisia,  Horst  commissioned  Frank 
to  design  a  suite  of  ebony  furniture,  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  war.  Horst 
bought  the  Frank  furniture  now  in  his 
Long  Island  home  in  the  late  thirties  for 
his  first  New  York  apartment.  When  I 
comment  on  Horst's  avant-garde  taste,  he 
says,  "We  were  all  avant-garde,  my  dear. 
But  it  was  only  Marie-Laure  de  Noailles 
[the  countess  who  championed  Surreal- 
ism] and  I  who  really  liked  Frank."  (If 
Horst  admired  Frank's  designs,  the  furni- 
ture-maker admired  the  contours  of 
Horst's  face.  "When  he  had  his  nose 
fixed,  he  asked  the  doctor  to  make  it  look 
like  mine,"  Horst  says.) 

Thirties  Paris  was  a  period  when  artists, 
in  collaboration  with  dressmakers,  chore- 
ographers, decorators,  and  jewelers,  re- 
jected the  hard,  machine-age  aesthetic  of 
the  Art  Deco  twenties  and  turned  to  na- 
ture, illusionism,  and  historical  revival- 
ism. Dali's  Surrealism  combined  out- 
rageous subject  matter  with  academic 
technique;  Berard's  set  designs  toyed  with 
the  Rococo;  architect  Emilio  Terry  was  so 
infatuated  with  neo-Baroque  marine-life 
fantasies  that  he  designed  a  house  in  the 
form  of  a  snail  shell.  (The  circle  that 
formed  Horst's  sensibility  was  reacting 
against  high  modernism,  so  it's  no  acci- 
dent that  Horst's  voluptuous,  urbane  the- 
atrics— his  onetime  favorite  model  Lisa 
Fonssagnves-Penn  calls  his  photos  "still 
dances"— should  have  made  their  way 
into  the  postmodern  image  grab  bag  of 


MTV,  via  Madonna    The  singer    "appro 
priated"  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  Horst's 
signature  images  for  her  award-winning 
"Vogue"  video.)  Horst,  for  his  part,  trad 
ed  flat,  abstract  effects  for  deeplv  caned 
forms,    monumentally    constructed    set 
tings,  and  deftly  self-conscious  references 
to  classical   antiquity,   the   Renaissance, 
and  Surrealism.  (Dali  even  collaborated 
with  him  on  backgrounds.)  In  contrast  to 
his  contemporary  Cecil  Beaton's  gossa- 
mer confections,   Horst's   pictures   rise 
from  the  page  like  bas  reliefs,  as  1  iber 
man  points  out.   His  stylized  sculptural 
eroticism  grew  much  more  explicit  in  the 
hands  of  Robert  Mapplethorpe,   who. 
while  taking  Horst's  portrait  several  \>  in 
ago,  acknowledged  his  debt  to  the  older 
photographer's  nudes  and  flowers 

Horst's  justly  celebrated  Mainbocher 
Corset  (1939)— which  Madonna  aped  in 
her  video's  finale — is  a  brilliant  medita- 
tion on  how  artifice  (of  the  dressmaker 
and  photographer)  transforms  the  nude. 
Horst  has  bent  the  model's  arms  so  that 
they  look  broken  off  and  has  seated  her  on 
a  ledge  that  crops  her  body  at  coccyx  lev- 
el. She  becomes  a  fragmentary  antique 
sculpture — a  feminized,  trussed  Belvedere 
Torso.  The  shadowy  photo  also  bears 
traces  of  the  Freudian  nightmare  so  be- 
loved by  the  Surrealists;  it  depicts  "sev- 
ered" limbs  and  an  impossible  task — 
untying  without  hands  an  endlessly  com- 
plicated garment. 

Horst's  equally  iconic  1937  portrait  of 
Coco  Chanel — a  picture  that  cemented 
their  famous  friendship—  is  more  tender. 
The  vine  leaves  and  clustered  grapes  nt  a 
Baroque  gilt-wood  sculpture  set  off  the, 
couturiere,  who  reclines  like  a  dreamy 
maja  on  a  satin-covered  Rococo  canape. 
The  arcs  and  dips  of  her  strong  profile  are 
echoed  and  softened  by  the  corresponding 
grand-scale  undulations  of  the  grapevine 
Apart  from  its  standing  as  a  work  of  art, 
the  photograph  is  a  tour  de  force  of  ideal- 
ization. As  jeweler  Fulco  di  Verdura  once 
generously  put  it,  "Chanel  had  a  late  li-ke 
a  samurai  mask";  says  Irving  Peun. 
"Having  tried  to  photograph  Chanel  my- 
self, I'm  in  awe  of  that  picture 

In  a  reversal  of  the  Pygmalion  story, 
Chanel  apparently  fell  in  love  with  the 
man  who  took  her  favorite  photograph 
Horst  is  reticent  about  the  details  of  their} 
relationship,   and  he  will   say  only   that 
Chanel,  who  is  thought  to  have  also  liked 
women,  didn't  care  too  much  for  sex     V 
cording  to  Horst,  she  admitted  to  him  thatj 
she  was  "so  tired  of  those  exercises."  Al- 
ter Horst  refused  to  accept  payment  foJ 
the  portrait,  Chanel  invited  him  to  her  Rue 
Cambon  shop  and  asked  him  up  lo  the 
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attic,  where  she  stored  her  overflow  of 
furniture.  Confused  by  this  odd  form  of 
hospitality,  Horst  complimented  her  on 
several  pieces.  The  following  day,  a  de- 
livery truck  arrived  at  Horst's  address  and 
workmen  began  unloading  everything  he 
had  admired  in  the  attic:  consoles,  chairs, 
mirrors,  sculptures. 

Seated  in  his  living  room  today,  Horst 
laments  that  when  he  was  drafted  into  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1943  he  left  behind  much  of 
what  Chanel  had  given  him.  "I  thought 
I'd  never  come  back  from  the  war,"  he 
says.  "I  was  prepared  for  the  possibility 
that  I  might  die."  What  remains  of  Cha- 
nel's sumptuous  bounty  creates  a  counter- 
point to  the  simplicity  of  the  Frank  furni- 
ture and  other  rugged,  handwrought  fea- 
tures of  his  Long  Island  house,  such  as  the 
brick  fireplace  and  batik-covered  coffee 
table.  Horst  has  also  kept  two  versions  of 
a  Berard  watercolor  of  his  early  benefac- 
tress: the  original,  mounted  on  a  table 
stand,  and  a  needlepoint  copy  that  he 
made  to  cover  a  Louis  XVI  chair. 

The  most  startling  artifact  from  Horst's 
friendship  with  Chanel  is  a  Tyrolean  jack- 
et he  purchased  in  Austria  and  showed  to 
the  dressmaker  back  in  Paris  in  1935. 
More  than  fifty  years  old,  it  is  simple, 
short,  boxy,  band-trimmed,  and  adorned 


with  shiny  metal  buttons.  Horst  slips  the 
jacket  on  and  admires  himself  in  the  mir- 
ror. It  still  fits.  "This  jacket  became  a 
famous  thing,"  Horst  explains.  Indeed. 
The  photographer  has  just  unearthed  from 
his  closet  the  Rosetta  stone  of  the  House 
of  Chanel,  which  today  dresses  droves  of 
women  in  jackets  inspired  by  this  Austri- 
an peasant  garment. 

After  the  war,  when  Horst  was  nearly 
forty-one,  he  met  Valentine  "Nicho- 
las" Lawford — a  Cambridge-,  Stras- 
bourg-, and  Sorbonne-educated  British 
diplomat — at  a  New  York  party  hosted  by 
their  mutual  friends,  couturiere  Valentina 
and  her  financier  husband,  George 
Schlee.  (Schlee,  who  lived  with  his  wife 
in  the  same  building  as  Garbo,  is  now  best 
remembered  for  his  affair  with  the  actress, 
though  some  speculate  that  the  arrange- 
ment, encouraged  by  proximity,  had  once 
been  a  menage  a  trois.)  Lawford,  who  had 
been  Anthony  Eden's  secretary,  an  inter- 
preter for  Churchill  and  de  Gaulle  during 
the  war,  and  a  delegate  to  Yalta,  saw 
Horst  regularly  until  1949,  when  he  was 
appointed  charge  d'affaires  in  Iran  and 
moved  to  the  Middle  East.  Soon  after, 
however,  he  resigned  from  the  foreign 
service  to  live  with  Horst  on  Long  Island, 
a  situation  that  continues  to  this  day.  Law- 
ford's  unorthodox  decision  to  move  in  with 
Horst  scandalized  his  family ,  but  not  for  the 


expected  reasons.  "When  I  broke  the 
news,"  smiles  Lawford,  "they  said,  'A 
photographer?  A  society  photographer?'  ' 

When  the  affable  Englishman  met  the 
object  of  what  one  observer  calls  "a  mad 
passion,"  Horst  was  building  the  Long  Is- 
land house.  Having  abandoned  homes  and 
possessions  in  Germany,  Paris,  Tunisia, 
Manhattan,  and  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia, 
Horst  was  ready  to  settle  into  something 
permanent.  More  than  four  decades  later, 
the  two  emigres'  arty,  genteel  way  of  life 
continues  very  much  as  before,  only  a  lit- 
tle more  quietly.  Though  their  numbers 
have  dwindled,  visitors  still  inscribe  their 
names  in  a  leather-bound  guest  book  be- 
gun in  the  fifties. 

Lunch  is  served  on  an  oak  refectory  ta- 
ble by  Hans,  who  has  been  working  for 
Horst  and  Lawford  for  thirty  years.  To 
dine,  Horst  has  changed  into  a  navy  Tyro- 
lean jacket;  after  lunch  he  will  do  his  exer- 
cises or  swim.  But  before  leaving  the 
table,  Horst  enjoys  several  postprandial 
cigarettes.  He  sweeps  his  cigaretteless 
hand  in  an  expansive,  all-encompassing 
gesture,  taking  in  the  Braque  lithographs 
from  Pauline  de  Rothschild,  the  Giaco- 
metti  shell  vase  from  Billy  Baldwin,  the 
kilim  rugs  from  an  Iranian  chieftain.  And 
he  declares  with  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
as  if  to  pretend  his  life  had  been  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  happy  accidents, 
"Everything  I  have  was  a  gift."  □ 


King  Kohl 


(Continued  from  page  181 )  chitectural  as 
well  as  scenic  distinction,  Kohl  suggested 
another  approach.  He  suggested  I  climb  a 
smokestack. 

"When  you're  in  Ludwigshafen,  and 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  sky  is  blue," 
the  chancellor  told  me,  "and  you  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  smokestack,  you  can  see 
Strasbourg,  in  France,  in  the  distance. 

"You  can  also  see  Heidelberg,  and 
Trifels,  which  was  a  German  fortress.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  this  is  where  the  impe- 
rial treasure — the  crown  and  scepter — 
was  kept.  And  if  you  look  to  the  north, 
you  also  will  see  the  cathedral  of 
Worms.  Close  to  Worms  cathedral  is  the 
oldest  Jewish  cemetery  in  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  also  the  oldest  synagogue  in 
Germany." 

What  you  really  see  when  you  look  in 
every  direction  from  Ludwigshafen  is  a 
region  that,  until  just  forty-five  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the  chronic  battlefields  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Napole- 
onic Wars,  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
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the  two  world  wars  all  had  their  genesis, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  attempt  of 
some  king  or  country  to  control  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Rhine  Valley.  From  1942  until 
1945,  U.S.  planes  bombed  it — first  the 
chemical  factories,  then  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Ludwigs- 
hafen was  destroyed  in  the  war. 

Periodically  the  mind  of  man  attempts 
to  devise  an  escape  from  the  repetition  of 
such  follies.  And  from  Kohl's  smoke- 
stack, to  the  south,  you  can  see  another 
landmark  in  that  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional, as  opposed  to  military,  struggle  to 
liberate  mankind  from  its  divisions  and 
hostilities,  and  make  human  life  less  de- 
structive. 

"You  can  see  the  palace  of  Hambach," 
Kohl  told  me.  "This  was  where  the  Ger- 
man revolution  started — and  the  idea  of 
German  unity,  and  also  the  colors  of  the 
German  flag  had  their  origin  there."  But 
this  wasn't  just  a  German  revolution.  As 
Kohl  pointed  out,  "the  Germans  and  the 
French  and  the   Poles  were  together  in 


struggling  for  freedom  at  that  time." 
The  whole  of  Europe  was  swept  by  this 
revolution  in  1848.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  a  new,  free  Europe  was  about  to 
be  born.  But  then  the  dynasties  rallied. 
The  reformers  were  crushed,  though  not 
before  they  bequeathed  to  the  future  the 
idea  of  a  Europe  united  in  freedom — an 
idea  whose  time,  with  the  events  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  now  seems  to  have  f 
come . 

When  I  asked  him,  Kohl  summed  up 
Ludwigshafen's  importance  to  his  life.  "It 
is  a  focal  point  of  European  history,"  la- 
said.  "It's  in  the  midst  of  Germany.  It  is 
my  home." 

It  certainly  was  a  focal  point  of  history 
when  Kohl  was  born  there  in    1930.  K 
Both  Mannheim,  on  the  c;ist  bank  ol  the    ( 
Rhine,   and  Ludwigshafen .   on  the  west    J, 
bank,  were  then  part  of  the  Weimar  Re 
public,  beset  by  mass  unemployment  and 
hyperinflation.  But  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty    of   Versailles,    German    territory 
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west  of  the  river — Ludwigshafen  and  the 
ivsi  oi  the  Rhineland-  -was  supposed  to 
be  demilitarized  forever. 

In  1936,  just  as  Kohl  was  beginning 
kindergarten.  Hitler's  troops  goose- 
stepped  across  the  bridge  from  Mannheim 
into  Ludwigshafen.  World  War  II  would 
not  begin  for  another  three  years,  but  it 
was  now  inevitable. 

The  vast  majority  of  Germans  support- 
ed Hitler  as  he  defied  the  most  hated  pro- 
visions of  the  Versailles  treaty — just  as,  in 
truth,  most  Germans  supported  Hitler  to 
the  end,  whatever  they  claimed  after  the 
war.  Kohl's  parents,  however,  were  not 
among  this  majority.  "My  parents,"  Kohl 
told  me,  "were  Christians — Catholics, 
but  not  in  the  close  minded  sense.  I  re- 
member my  mother  to  be  a  very  pious 
woman,  but  she  was  never  against  other 
religions.  My  wife,  for  example,  is  a  Prot- 
estant, and  that  was  never  a  problem." 

It  probably  would  be  a  mistake  to  im- 
bue Kohl's  parents  with  any  particular 
heroism  or  prescience.  Millions  of  aver- 
age Germans,  even  at  the  height  of  the 
Third  Reich,  held  similar  views.  Even  so, 
by  just  doing  their  jobs  and  keeping  quiet, 
they  served  Hitler  as  well  as  any  of  the 
true  believers. 

But  Kohl  manifestly  does  not  come 
from  one  of  those  German  families  where 
the  parents  wept  with  joy  when  Hitler's 
motorcade  passed,  and  their  children 
shouted  "S/>g  HeilV  Rather,  he  was 
taught  to  see  Germany's  accomplishments 
the  same  way  he  sees  them  today — as  one 
important  element  in  a  rich  European  mix- 
ture of  attainment. 

At  the  same  time,  Kohl's  youth  was 
quite  normal  for  any  child  under  the  Third 
Reich.  He  was,  for  example,  a  member  of 
the  Hitler  Youth. 

In  Saarbnicken  I  had  met  an  actress 
who  was  exactly  Kohl's  age,  sixty.  She 
remembered  the  war  and  Hitler  very  well. 
"Everyone  says,  'How  could  it  have  hap- 
pened'7 How  could  it  have  happened?' 
she  told  me.  "I  know  exactly  how  it  hap- 
pened, because  I  grew  up  in  a  small  vil- 
lage outside  Frankfurt.  In  our  village  lived 
a  man  who  was  a  war  criminal.  Everyone 
knew  it.  He  became  very  powerful  in  the 
village  after  the  war.  No  one  liked  him. 
Many  people  were  afraid  of  him.  Every- 
one knew  he  had  murdered  people,  yet  no 
one  reported  him. 

"One  time  I  asked  my  mother  why. 
She  said,  'Don't  make  trouble.'  '  The  ac- 
tress continued:  "You  should  know  some- 
thing else  about  me.  I  loved  Hitler   I  was 


fifteen,  a  young  woman,  when  the  war 
ended.  I  remember  thinking  Hitler's  death 
was  a  catastrophe. 

"Ask  Kohl  if  he  loved  Hitler,"  she 
said.  "I  can't  believe  he's  as  clean  as  peo- 
ple claim." 

"Did  you  love  Hitler?"  I  asked  him, 
after  explaining  my  encounter  with  her. 

"When  you're  ten."  Kohl  answeredv 
"and  you're  being  drafted  into  the  Hitler 
Youth,  and  you're  given  a  tent,  you  go  on 
camping  trips.  You  live  like  a  Boy  Scout. 
And  if  you're  a  normal  boy  of  ten,  you 
love  that,  and  it's  absurd  to  condemn  chil- 
dren for  having  such  feelings. 

"But  there's  one  difference  that  I 
would  claim  in  comparison  to  the  lady 
you  mentioned."  Kohl  continued.  "You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  I  had  a  certain 
background,  and  a  certain  influence  ex- 
erted on  me  in  my  early  years  by  my 
parents 

"Let  me  come  back  to  my  mother,"  he 
said.  "As  a  child.  I  personally  didn't  real- 
ly get  to  know  any  Jews.  I  was  eight  years 
old  when  the  Night  of  Broken  Glass  hap- 
pened. And  Ludwigshafen  was  purely  a 
workers'  city,  so  we  didn't  have  a  very 
big  Jewish  community.  What  I  did  know 
about  the  Jews,  I  heard  from  my  mother. 
My  mother  was  very  much  pro-Jewish." 

Kohl  later  studied  Jewish  history,  reli- 
gion, and  culture,  and  his  mother's  ideas 
continued  to  influence  him.  "You  devel- 
op family  customs,"  Kohl  said.  "For  ex- 
ample, when  our  children  are  home,  on 
Sundays,  we  like  to  go  to  Worms  cathe- 
dral, to  the  service,  and  that's  about  sev- 
enty kilometers  from  our  house.  Then  we 
cross  over  to  the  Jewish  cemetery.  So  I  do 
have  a  very  emotional  link  with  that." 

The  small,  rather  than  large,  c  element 
of  his  parents'  Catholicism  was  the  most 
formative  part  of  his  education — the  idea 
that  certain  values  transcend  nationality, 
race,  and  religious  dogma  itself.  Even  to- 
day, Catholicism,  as  Kohl  practices  it — 
both  privately  and  publicly — has  much 
more  to  do  with  the  ecumenism  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  than  with  Pope  John  Paul  II's 
concern  with  dogmatic  correctness 

Privately,  for  example.  Kohl's  beliefs 
on  contraception  can  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  after  thirty  years  of  marriage,  he 
and  his  wife  have  two  sons,  spaced  two 
years  apart. 

Publicly,  the  issue  of  abortion  was  on 
Kohl's  agenda  while  I  was  in  Bonn.  This 
was  one  of  the  very  few  areas,  as  unifica 
tion  approached,  where  East  German  law 
seemed  to  many  people  superior  to  West 
German  law  West  German  law  was  re- 
strictive on  this  matter  Under  East  Ger- 
man law,  women  had  the  right  to  choose. 


so  the  question  arose:  Why  should  a  wom- 
an in  East  Berlin  or  Dresden  have  to  sacri- 
fice her  personal  freedom  in  order  to 
achieve  political  freedom? 

Kohl  opposes  abortion.  But  he  and  his 
government  treated  the  matter  entirely  as 
a  procedural  issue.  "We  will  solve  this 
problem  in  the  next  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours,"  one  of  Kohl's  personal  assistants 
told  me  one  afternoon.  When  I  turned  on 
the  radio  the  next  morning,  I  found  they 
had  negotiated  a  solution:  current  law  on 
abortion  would  remain  in  effect  in  East 
Germany  for  two  years,  when  the  problem 
would  be  discussed  again.  All  this  oc- 
curred with  absolutely  none  of  the  sense 
of  moral  absolutism  you  would  have 
found  in  a  debate  over  the  same  issue  in 
the  United  States. 

War  was  the  other  formative  factor  in 
Kohl's  upbringing.  His  father 
fought  as  a  conscript  on  the  Western  Front 
during  World  War  I.  But  when  all  the  of- 
ficers in  his  unit  were  killed,  he  received  a 
battlefield  commission.  Kohl's  mother's 
parents  were  teachers.  His  father's  family 
had  been  farm  folk  before  gravitating  to 
the  workshops  of  Ludwigshafen.  Kohl's 
father's  elevation  to  the  officer  corps 
paved  the  way  for  him  to  find  work  as  a 
government  clerk. 

"We  did  not  have  any  money,"  Kohl 
told  me  "My  father  was  a  minor  civil 
servant.  But  he  was  very  good,"  he  add- 
ed, meaning  this  in  the  moral  as  well  as 
paternal  sense. 

It  was  a  family  where  books  were  read 
and  philosophy  discussed.  But  Kohl's  fa- 
ther had  learned  his  most  important  lesson 
in  the  trenches,  and  so  he  took  his  son  to 
see  the  World  War  I  battlefields  and  cem- 
eteries in  France,  including  Verdun, 
where  he  had  fought.  "I  want  you  to  learn 
a  lesson,"  he  told  him.  Nearly  forty  years 
later  Kohl,  by  then  chancellor,  would 
stand  hand  in  hand  with  French  president 
Mitterrand  as  the  German  and  French  na- 
tional anthems  were  played  at  Verdun. - 

"If  there  is  another  war  in  your  time." 
Kohl's  father  had  told  him,  "your  genera- 
tion will  be  breaking  its  contract  with  all 
those  who  died  in  two  world  wars." 

By  then  these  included  Kohl's  eldei 
and  only,  brother,  Walter.  "Walter  was  I 
bright,  fun-loving,  caring  boy,"  said  Fa 
ther  Ramstetter.  who  knew  him  during  the 
war.  "Who  can  say,  more  than  forty  fivi 
vears  later,  what  he  would  be  today  if  he 
had  lived''  But  I  was  very  impressed  with 
him.  I  always  remembered  him     Thai  is 
how   the   chancellor   and    I    becam 
friends 

"The  death  of  his  older  brother  deep] 
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touched  Helmut,"  another  friend  of  the 
family  told  me.  "Suddenly  he  was  the 
heir  to  the  family's  values." 

By  the  time  his  brother  was  killed, 
Kohl  was  a  typical  German  youth  of  his 
age  in  another  way.  The  Hitler  Youth 
camping  trips  had  given  way  to  the  reali- 
ty— to  the  totality — of  the  destruction  Hit- 
ler had  brought  down  on  Germany's  head. 
Or  as  Kohl  puts  it,  "After  1942,  we  were 
no  longer  children.  I  was  twelve  then. 
And  from  '42  to  '45  we  had  all  the  bomb- 
ing raids.  During  the  night  we  had  to  dig 
in  the  rubble  to  try  to  get  out  the  corpses, 
also  to  try  to  get  people  out  alive." 

He  went  on:  "When,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  you  have  been  digging 
under  the  rubble  of  a  house  which  has  col- 
lapsed, trying  to  get  people  out,  and  all 
you  find  are  corpses,  of  course  you  are  no 
longer  a  normal  child. 

"Or  at  night,  when  you're  constantly 
afraid  of  bombers,  and  you  can  hear  them 
approaching — my  whole  generation  still  is 
afraid  of  that.  My  wife,  for  example,  is 
three  years  younger.  She  came  from  Leip- 
zig. And  still,  today,  when  the  sirens  go 
on,  people  sort  of  shiver,"  Kohl  said,  sit- 


ting in  the  chancellor's  office,  speaking  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
world. 

They  were  days  of  hunger  as  well  as 
terror.  And  whether  wartime  privation  ex- 
plains it  or  not,  from  his  youth  people  re- 
member Kohl  as  being  "always  hungry, 
always  on  the  lookout  for  a  meal,  always 
enjoying  a  good  meal,"  as  one  of  them 
told  me.  * 

Over  the  years  Kohl  has  reconciled 
himself  to  his  appetite,  and  the  periodic 
diets  its  consequences  entail.  When  I 
mentioned  that  a  friend  of  his  in  Ludwigs- 
hafen  had  told  me  that  he  compensated  for 
not  sleeping  by  eating,  Kohl  laughed  and 
said,  "That's  what  my  wife  says!  It's 
true.  I  love  to  eat.  I  love  to  eat  well.  And 
if  it's  very  good  food,  I  eat  too  much, 
usually." 

He  continued:  "I  think  someone  who 
doesn't  like  to  eat  and  drink  is  probably 
someone  who  doesn't  know  how  to  work 
either."  Sometimes,  late  at  night,  he  will 
go  off  with  a  chauffeur,  or  one  of  the  po- 
licemen assigned  to  guard  him,  to  eat 
black  bread  and  soup,  and  drink  beer. 

In  the  bitter  days  just  after  the  war,  a 
local  priest  in  Ludwigshafen  named  Fa- 
ther Fink  would  invite  the  children  of  the 
parish,  including  Kohl,  who  was  an  altar 
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boy,  to  dinner.  While  the  kids  wolfed 
down  their  food,  the  priest  would  teach 
the  principles  of  democracy.  He  would 
talk  to  them  about  Germany's  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  break  with  the  Nazi  past  and 
embrace  Christian  social  ethics.  But,  of- 
ten, the  priest — no  doubt  noting  his 
charges  were  getting  restless — would 
break  off  his  talk. 

"Short  speeches,  long  sausages,"  he 
would  say,  thus  teaching  Kohl  the  first 
great  political  lesson  of  his  life:  The  job  of 
a  leader  is  to  deliver  the  goods,  not  orate. 

It's  a  maxim  Kohl  still  uses,  often,  and 
at  the  highest  levels,  and  so  other  interna- 
tional leaders  have  come  to  know  it  well. 
During  one  of  their  meetings,  when  the 
talks  were  getting  bogged  down  in  detail, 
George  Bush  quoted  it  back  to  Helmut 
Kohl,  and  the  discussion  skipped  along  to 
the  next  item  on  the  agenda. 

As  the  Cold  War  intensified,  Kohl, 
aged  nineteen,  was  already  an  ardent 
proponent  of  the  unity  of  Europe.  One 
night,  he  and  some  friends  went  from 
Ludwigshafen  to  the  French  border. 

They  carried  banners  calling  for  Ger- 
man-French friendship  and  a  united,  free 
Europe,  and  they  attempted  to  destroy — to 
burn  down — the  barriers  separating  Ger- 
many from  France.  The  boys,  after  being 
held  overnight  by  the  French  border  po- 
lice, were  photographed,  lectured,  and 
sent  home.  It  was  an  adolescent  prank, 
and,  as  adolescent  adventures  often  do,  it 
had  the  future  written  all  over  it. 

Around  the  same  time.  Kohl  took  his 
first  step  toward  becoming  chancellor.  He 
formed  a  Verein — a  kind  of  political  de- 
bating club — and  asked  both  young  Ger- 
mans and  members  of  the  French  occu- 
pation forces  to  join.  The  name  Kohl 
chose  for  this  discussion  group  was 
"European  Reality." 

If  Kohl's  youth  explains  his  principles, 
his  early  adulthood  explains  why  he  was 
able  to  use  those  principles  to  reshape  Eu- 
ropean reality.  By  the  time  Kohl  founded 
his  Verein,  the  Rhine  between  Ludwigs- 
hafen and  Mannheim  once  again  was  a 
boundary,  this  time  between  the  French 
and  U.S.  occupation  zones.  Kohl  wanted 
to  study  at  the  universities  in  Frankfurt 
and  Heidelberg,  both  in  the  American 
zone,  and  getting  permission  was  no  easy 
matter. 

He  attacked  this  problem  the  same  way, 
more  than  forty  years  later,  he  convinced 
Gorbachev  that  a  united  Germany  must 
stay  inside  NATO.  He  talked  and  argued 
and  explained  until  he  got  his  transit  pass 
in  record  time,  one  of  Kohl's  friends  in 
Ludwigshafen  told  me. 
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Frankfurt,  the  U.S.  occupation  head- 
quarters, was  the  real  capital  of  West  Ger- 
many in  those  early  years  after  the  war, 
not  Bonn.  It  was  a  time  that  conjures  up 
images  of  gum-chewing  G.I.'s  and  blonde 
Frauleins  willing  to  do  anything  for  a  can- 
dy bar  or  pack  of  cigarettes.  Yet  for  a 
young  German  already  fascinated  by  poli- 
tics, it  was  also  a  very  stimulating  time 
intellectually.  The  Marshall  Plan  was  be- 
ing transformed  from  an  idea  into  a  reali- 
ty. The  Nuremburg  war  trials  were  held. 
A  little  later,  the  Berlin  airlift  began,  and 
West  Germany's  democratic,  federal  con- 
stitution was  devised. 

Americans  also  deeply  affected  Kohl's 
personal  life.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  them, 
he  might  not  have  had  his  first  suit,  and 
would  never  have  met  his  wife. 

After  the  war,  both  Quaker  and  Men- 
nonite  groups  mounted  relief  operations  in 
Ludwigshafen.  In  one  care  package, 
Kohl — already  a  giant  of  a  young  man — 
found  a  suit  that  almost  fitted  him.  In  an- 
other package,  a  girl  named  Hannelore 
Renner  found  a  dress  that  was  only  a  few 
sizes  too  big.  At  a  Quaker  social,  they 
met,  danced,  fell  in  love. 

It  was  a  German  example  of  how  oppo- 
sites  attract.  He  was  a  big,  practical, 
Catholic  Rhinelander.  She  was  petite,  stu- 
dious, a  Protestant  from  Saxony,  in  the 
East,  which  by  then  was  already  under 
Communist  rule.  They  still  sometimes 
augh  over  how  gawky  he  looked,  and 
low  lost  she  looked,  in  their  ill-fitting 
)arty  clothes.  And,  to  this  day,  Kohl  often 
cites  Quaker,  as  well  as  Catholic,  teach- 
ings as  the  foundation  for  his  ethics. 

Before  leaving  Ludwigshafen  I  walked 
all  over  Kohl's  old  neighborhood. 
It's  hard  to  believe  these  peaceable  little 
streets  and  houses  were  ever  ravaged  by 
war.  Kohl  still  owns  the  family  house  at 
89  Hohenzollern  Street,  where  his  mother 
ived  until  her  death  in  1979.  But  he  and 
lis  family  now  live  in  a  suburb  of  Lud- 
wigshafen called  Oggersheim. 

The  Kohl  house  is  not,  as  some  people 
claim,  just  the  "simple  suburban  bungalow 
of  a  simple  man  who  just  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  leaders  on 
earth.  It  clearly  was  designed  by  an  archi- 
tect whose  clients  gave  considerable 
thought  to  what  it  should  be.  It  is  expen- 
sive. It  is  large.  Even  if  you  had  no  idea 
who  lived  there,  "you  would  know  imme- 
diately it  belonged  to  one  of  Ludwigsha- 
fen's  most  successful  sons. 

It  is  also  absolutely  modern — no  Gothic 
gables,  no  Hansel-and-Gretel  woodwork, 
not  a  single  "'Germanic"  detail.  This 
ktyle  carries  over  into  Kohl's  official  life. 


He  runs  Germany  from  an  attractive  mod- 
ern building  full  of  functional,  spacious 
offices,  with  glass  walls  looking  out  onto 
green,  spare  lawns.  No  portraits  of  past 
chancellors  line  the  corridors.  How  could 
they,  with  Hitler  among  them?  For  the 
same  reason,  there  are  none  of  those  gilt- 
framed  paintings  of  military  and  naval  en- 
gagements you  see  in  the  White  House. 

The  Bundeskanzleramt  could  not  be 
more  different  from  No.  10  Downing 
Street  or  the  Elysee.  Kohl's  offices  are  to 
government  what  a  Mercedes  factory  is  to 
industry.  The  atmosphere  is  that  of  a 
calm,  clean,  rational  place  where  a  high- 
quality  product  is  being  expertly  pro- 
duced, in  this  case  public  policy,  not 
expensive  cars. 

"We  are  rational — you  can  trust  us  to 
do  the  right  thing"  is  what  these  sur- 
roundings say. 

Outside  the  Bundeskanzleramt,  howev- 
er, is  a  heroic  sculpture  of  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer. Though  many  times  life-size,  it 
shows  only  his  head.  In  any  other  Europe- 
an capital,  this  monumental  head  of  Ade- 
nauer would  stand  atop  a  tall  pillar.  In 
Bonn,  it  sits  on  the  ground. 

The  message  is  clear.  Germany's  he- 
roes no  longer  are  men  on  horseback. 
What  is  heroic  now  is  character,  brains, 


rationality,  and  keeping  close  to  the  earth, 
to  reality. 

The  lack  of  reminders  of  the  past  is 
very  striking  wherever  you  go  in  Germa- 
ny. People  talk  about  Hitler  and  the  Holo- 
caust much  more  openly  than  I  expected. 
But  when  they  construct  office  buildings 
or  decorate  their  homes,  Germans  simply 
don't  seem  interested  in  surrounding 
themselves  with  artifacts  of  the  past,  the 
way  the  French  and  British  do.  Every 
West  German  home  I  visited  was  similar 
in  that  way,  though  the  people  who  lived 
in  them  had  little  in  common.  The  most 
elegant  house  had  polished  wood  floors, 
exposed  beams,  modern  paintings,  and 
modern  furnishings.  The  simplest  was 
pretty  much  the  same — except  that  there 
was  plywood  instead  of  oak,  and  a  big  TV 
rather  than  an  expensive  CD  player  in  the 
living  room. 

At  first  I  mistook  the  German  decor 
for  denial  of  the  past.  Gradually  I  be- 
came convinced  it  represented  some- 
thing quite  different  and  much  more 
positive — rejection. 

For  instance,  in  his  ultramodern  house 
in  Oggersheim,  Kohl  keeps  a  private  li- 
brary of  more  than  five  thousand  volumes 
of  history.  It  is  the  home  of  a  man  pro- 
foundly imbued  with  the  past — and  deter- 
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mined  not  to  repeat  it.  His  habit,  when  he 
is  very  tired,  is  to  read  for  forty-five  min- 
utes, sleep  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  start 
reading  again.  I  asked  Kohl  to  name  his 
favorite  historians  and  the  historical  fig- 
ures he  admired  most.  "You're  really 
asking  me  if  I  have  heroes,"  he  said. 
"And  I  don't,  in  the  sense  I'd  model  my- 
self on  some  figure  of  the  past,  or  try  to 
imitate  him.  You  learn  from  the  past. 
That's  all." 

But,  Kohl  added,  there  was  one  book 
he  really  disliked.  "It  was  published  in 
the  twenties,"  he  said.  He  wasn't  refer- 
ring to  Mein  Kampf.  He  was  referring  to 
Spengler's  The  Decline  of  the  West.  For 
two  generations  that  book  fed  the  worst 
political  neuroses  of  Europe,  and  America 
too.  Directly  and  indirectly,  it  was  used  to 
legitimize  uncountable  stupidities  of  state- 
craft, and  helped  to  produce  uncountable 
deaths.  The  notion  that  Western  civiliza- 
tion was  on  the  retreat  was  the  intellectual 
progenitor  not  just  of  Hitler's  invasion  of 
Russia  but  also  of  the  domino  theory  and 
the  Vietnam  War. 

"Nonsense!"  the  chancellor  of  Germa- 
ny said,  referring  to  Spengler's  idea. 
"The  West  is  not  in  decline.  We're  on  the 
ascent!  Europe  has  proved  its  worth,  and 
we  are  part  of  that." 

From  May  1945,  when  World  War  II 
ends,  until  November  1989,  when 
the  Berlin  wall  falls,  Helmut  Kohl's 
life  is  undramatic  in  that  way  only  the 
lives  of  extraordinarily  successful  men 
can  be. 

Youngest  this.  Most  successful  that. 
Leader  at  home.  Leader  in  Bonn.  Leader 
on  the  world  stage.  He  zips  through  his 
Ph.D.,  then  makes  money  working  for 
various  Ludwigshafen  corporations,  all 
the  while  climbing  higher  and  higher  po- 
litically. 

From  his  late  teens  until  he  is  almost 
sixty,  Helmut  Kohl's  life  works  just  like 
this:  He  says  what  he  wants.  He  explains 
why  he  wants  it.  Then  he  gets  it.  He  gets 
it  because  he  has  convinced  those  around 
him  of  two  things.  That  what  he  wants  is 
for  the  best.  And  that  he,  Helmut  Kohl,  is 
the  best  person  to  get  it,  for  everyone. 
There  is  no  element  of  surprise.  Kohl  in- 
forms everyone,  from  neighbors  to  world 
celebrities,  of  exactly  how  he  intends  the 
play  to  end. 

"I  can't  remember  when  we  first  met," 
Henry  Kissinger  told  me  before  I  went  to 
Germany,  "but  I  very  clearly  remember 
what  he  said.  Kohl  said,  'Remember  me. 


I  am  going  to  be  chancellor  of  Germany 
one  day.'  " 

In  1974,  Kissinger  was  the  most  re- 
nowned statesman  on  earth.  Kohl  was  vis- 
iting the  U.S.  as  the  obscure  minister- 
president — the  American  equivalent  of 
governor — of  an  obscure  German  Land, 
or  state. 

As  soon  as  he  and  his  retinue  landed  iir 
New  York,  Kohl  wanted  to  get  to  Wash- 
ington. It  took  these  German  newcomers  a 
little  while  to  figure  it  out:  to  do  that, 
they'd  have  to  get  from  Kennedy  Airport 
to  LaGuardia,  and  hurry.  The  last  shuttle 
would  take  off  soon. 

"Come  on,"  Kohl  told  his  entourage. 
"Let's  get  cabs."  A  journalist  who  cov- 
ered the  visit  told  me,  "Kohl  grabbed  my 
baggage  and  carried  it  to  the  taxi  him- 
self." 

Here  the  story,  according  to  several 
German  sources,  gets  interesting.  Kohl 
wanted  to  see  Kissinger.  But  did  Kissin- 
ger want  to  see  Kohl? 

The  secretary  of  state  certainly  wanted 
to  see  the  German  journalists  accompany- 
ing Kohl.  And,  according  to  one  of  them, 
"the  future  chancellor  of  Germany  was 
sort  of  slipped  into  The  Presence.  After 
Dr.  Kissinger  finished  imparting  to  us  his 
views  on  the  future  of  Europe,  Helmut  got 
his  chance." 

Kohl  was  not  in  the  slightest  offended 
by  the  lack  of  attention  shown  him  on  his 
U.S.  trip.  But  on  the  flight  home  he  said, 
"The  next  time  I  come  to  America,  I'm 
going  to  make  page  1  of  The  New  York 
Times,  not  page  47." 

"Well,  that's  a  good  P.R.  story,"  Kohl 
told  me  when  I  asked  him. 

Whatever  he  thought  then,  Kissinger  is 
a  great  admirer  of  Kohl  now. 

"Kohl  is  serene,"  Kissinger  told  me. 
"When  others  are  rattled,  he's  calm.  Peo- 
ple don't  credit  him,  but  he  has  a  great 
sense  of  timing,  and  he's  great  at  identify- 
ing a  problem.  He  was  correct  in  pushing 
for  fast  unification — every  problem  can 
be  solved  faster  that  way." 

Professor  Stanley  Hoffmann  of  Har- 
vard and  Kissinger  have  agreed  on  very 
little  since  they  were  both  members  of 
the  Government  Department  there.  They 
agree  on  Kohl.  "I'd  heard  the  cliches 
about  Kohl  being  a  bumbling  politician," 
said  Hoffmann,  who  first  met  him  at 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New 
York,  and  renewed  their  acquaintance 
when  Kohl  was  given  an  honorary  doc- 
torate this  year.  "The  Kohl  I  saw 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  saying,  what 
he  was  doing.  I  was  impressed  by  his 
self-confidence,  his  mastery  of  detail, 
his  shrewdness. 


"Kohl  is  both  a  German  patriot  and  a 
good  European,"  Hoffmann  said. 

"I  admire  and  trust  him,"  Kissinger 
said.  "He'll  go  down  in  history  as  a  great 
man.  He  is  pro- Western  by  principle,  not 
expediency." 

Such  tributes  illustrate  Kohl's  success, 
decade  after  decade,  in  winning  first 
the  attention  and  then  the  trust  of  foreign 
leaders,  foreign-policy  experts,  and  the 
molders  of  public  opinion  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  rose  to  be  head  of  the  Rhineland 
government,  head  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union,  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
the  Bundestag,  and  finally  chancellor  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

Others  also  had  the  vision,  and  the  am- 
bition. But  no  one  else  had  quite  his  stam- 
ina and  skills  as  a  political  organizer.  For 
decades,  Kohl  built  up  the  party  organiza- 
tion all  over  West  Germany  while  more 
charismatic  leaders  made  headlines.  Even 
into  the  mid-seventies,  other  politicians — 
Willy  Brandt  and  Helmut  Schmidt  on  the 
left,  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  Franz  Josef  Strauss  on  the  right — 
were  far  better  known. 

The  last  half  of  the  seventies  and  the 
early  eighties  were  Kohl's  years  in  the  po- 
litical wilderness,  as  he  attempted  to  be- 
come chancellor  and  never  quite  suc- 
ceeded. But  they  were  not  times  that  tried 
Kohl's  soul.  "He  just  kept  planning,  or- 
ganizing, working,"  one  of  his  advisers 
told  me.  "He  never  doubted  he'd  get  his 
chance." 

That  chance  finally  came  in  1982, 
when  the  governing  coalition  broke  up. 
Kohl  mounted  a  no-confidence  vote,  won 
it,  and  then  formed  a  coalition  of  his  own. 
The  next  year  he  called  national  elections, 
and  won  them  easily. 

Some  Germans  are  still  a  little  surprised 
that  a  man  like  Kohl  has  been  able  to  lead 
Germany,  now,  for  more  than  eight 
years — and  very  surprised  he  has  respond- 
ed so  adroitly  to  the  massive  changes  of 
the  last  year.  Yet  Kohl's  lack  of  polish  is 
also  the  reason  he  is  so  attractive  to  many 
other  Germans.  "Kohl  is  emotional.  He 
makes  mistakes.  He  really  enjoys  peo- 
ple," a  politician  in  Bonn  told  me.  "He's 
the  total  opposite  of  the  blow-dried,  pro- 
grammed candidate.  Germans  like  fat, 
rumpled  politicians  who  have  feelings  and 
aren't  perfect.  After  all,  we've  had  quite 
enough  supermen  in  our  past." 

Or  as  Kohl  puts  it,  "Polities  is  an  affair 
Oi  the  heart."  It  was  easy  enough  to  un- 
derestimate such  a  figure,  and  this  no 
more  bothers  Kohl  than  the  flying  toma- 
toes did.  "I  like  being  underestimated," 
he  told  me.   "I  have  made  a  very  good 
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living,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  by  be- 
ing underestimated."  He  laughed,  obvi- 
ously thinking  of  his  new  eminence,  and 
said,  "I  just  hope  people  keep  it  up." 

After  becoming  chancellor,  Kohl  con- 
tinued to  reveal  both  a  capacity  for  emo- 
tion and  an  ability  to  make  mistakes.  In 
May  1985,  when  Ronald  Reagan  came  to 
Germany,  he  visited  a  military  cemetery 
at  Bitburg,  where,  among  the  thousands 
of  ordinary  German  soldiers,  forty-nine 
SS  soldiers  were  also  buried. 

It  started  out  as  a  procedural  mistake. 
When  the  American  and  German  advance 
teams  visited  Bitburg,  the  cemetery  was 
covered  with  snow,  so  they  couldn't  see 
the  SS  markings  on  the  graves. 

The  discovery  touched  a  nerve  in 
America,  but  it  also  brought  Kohl's  deep- 
est feelings  to  the  fore.  The  forty-nine 
members  of  the  SS,  it  turned  out,  were 
young  conscripts,  boys  very  much  like 
countless  youths  from  Ludwigshafen,  in- 
cluding his  brother,  who  had  been  drafted 
into  Hitler's  forces  and  sent  off  to  die. 
"Boys  two  years  older — six  months  old- 
er— than  I  was  were  drafted  into  the  SS  in 
the  last  months  of  the  war, ' '  Kohl  said  at 
the  time.  "Was  I  morally  superior  to 
them?  Would  I  have  refused  to  go?" 

"Kohl  simply  would  not  budge,"  an 
American  official  told  me.  "His  position 
was  very  simple.  Historical  reconciliation 
had  to  include  all  those  boys,  in  all  those 
graves,  or  it  would  be  meaningless." 

A  year  earlier  Kohl  had  stood  with 
Mitterrand  at  Verdun,  surveying  the 
graves  of  World  War  I,  and  seemed 
like  a  statesman.  Now  he  stood  with 
Reagan  at  Bitburg,  and  people  said  he 
had  bungled. 

In  1986,  Kohl  made  his  greatest  gaffe 
as  chancellor.  In  an  interview,  he  com- 
pared Gorbachev  to  Goebbels.  And  when 
he  traveled  to  Moscow  two  years  later  to 
repair  the  damage,  Kohl  went  too  far  in 
the  other  direction.  In  his  eagerness  to  re- 
assure the  Russians,  he  said  he  did  not 
believe  German  reunification  would  come 
in  his  lifetime. 

Sir  Isaiah  Berlin,  the  Oxford  savant, 
once  suggested  that  writers  and  thinkers 
come  in  two  categories,  foxes  and 
hedgehogs.  The*  fox  knows  many  small 
things.  The  hedgehog  knows  one  great 
big  thing. 

Until  last  year,  Kohl  still  could  be  dis- 
missed as  a  fox,  the  political  master  of 
many  details.  He'd  done  a  competent  job 
of  keeping  the  German  economic  miracle 
ticking  over,  and  of  keeping  West  Germa- 


ny a  loyal,  democratic  member  of  the 
Western  alliance. 

Then,  in  one  breathtaking  moment, 
the  world  changed.  The  wall  was  down. 
Communism  was  dead.  Eastern  Europe 
was  liberated.  The  Cold  War  was  at 
an  end. 

But  what  about  World  War  II?  What 
about  Germany?  What  about  a  united  Ger- 
many? Until  last  year,  one  simple  axiom 
prevailed  in  European  politics.  Germany 
divided  meant  peace.  Germany  united 
meant  war. 

One  big  thing  Kohl  knew  was  that  such 
a  notion,  now,  was  as  obsolete  as  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Actually,  understanding 
that  one  big  thing  was  only  a  subset  of  an 
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even  larger  understanding — about  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  history  of  Europe. 
He  understood  that  a  united  Germany  was 
now  an  absolute  necessity  for  peace  and 
stability  in  a  transformed  Europe. 

Die  Sache  ist  gelaufen!'1'' 
Like  so  much  of  Kohl's  German, 
this  translates  only  cumbersomely  into 
English.  But  everyone,  even  those  on  the 
chancellor's  plane  who  did  not  speak  Ger- 
man, knew  what  it  meant. 

"This  is  it!"  And  it  was  everything 
Helmut  Kohl  had  been  working  for,  and 
waiting  for,  all  his  life. 

A  year  ago,  just  before  Christmas, 
Kohl  flew  into  Dresden,  East  Germany.  A 
West  German  chancellor  had  simply  got- 
ten on  an  airplane  and  flown  to  East  Ger- 
many. It  was  another  of  those  events  that 
seemed  so  astonishing  then,  and  that  seem 
so  normal  now. 

Thousands  of  people  crowded  the  air- 
port, waiting  to  greet  him.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands lined  the  road  into  town  and  packed 


the  main  square,  waiting  to  hear  him 
speak.  But  what  did  this  mean? 

"He  grasped  everything  in  a  tenth  of  a 
second,"  an  official  who  accompanied 
him  told  me.  "When  he  saw  those 
crowds,  he  knew  complete  unification 
was  now  inevitable — and  he  knew  it 
would  have  to  come  far  faster  than  anyone 
had  imagined. 

"He  also  knew  he  had  to  calm  these 
people  down,  because  it  was  as  though  all 
the  emotions  repressed  for  forty-five  years 
had  burst  out." 

As  Kohl  made  his  speech  in  Dresden, 
the  sun  was  setting.  Every  person  I  met 
who  had  been  on  that  trip  with  Kohl  told 
me  he  would  never  forget  that  sunset.  The 
sky  was  streaked  with  primary  colors,  and 
the  deep  late  light  and  growing  shadows 
seemed  to  bring  every  human  face  into 
focus.  "You  didn't  see  this  immense 
crowd,"  someone  told  me.  "What  you 
saw  were  many,  many,  many  human  in- 
dividuals— mothers,  children,  old  peo- 
ple. Each  of  them  knew  their  moment 
had  come." 

Kohl's  moment  also  had  come.  He 
climbed  up  on  the  platform,  walked  to  the 
microphone,  and  began  to  speak.  And 
strangely  enough,  for  this  normally  unelo- 
quent  politician,  it  wasn't  what  he  said 
they  would  never  forget.  It  was  how  he 
said  it. 

"It  was  a  revelation,"  a  man  who  was 
with  the  chancellor  in  Dresden  that  night 
told  me.  "I'd  known  Kohl  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  I  thought  I  knew  every  as- 
pect of  his  personality,  but  now  I  was 
seeing  elements  in  him  I  had  not  seen 
before.  It  was  not  like  he  was  a  man 
transformed.  He  was  the  same  person, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  reaching  down,  in- 
side himself,  to  bring  up  qualities  he  had 
not  needed  to  use  before. 

"What  I'll  never  forget  was  Kohl's 
hands,"  he  continued.  "In  one  sense,  he 
was  whipping  up  a  revolution.  He  was 
showing  these  people  they  could  achieve 
things  unimaginable  two  months  ago — 
and  much  faster  than  was  imaginable 
yesterday.  If  there  was  anything  left  of 
East  Germany  when  we  landed  at  Dres- 
den, it  was  now  being  swept  away  for- 
ever. 

"But  Kohl's  hands  were  always  saying, 
'Calm  down.  Calm  down.  We're  going  to 
get  German  unity  the  right  way  this 
time — democratically,  with  the  consent  of 
our  neighbors.  We're  going  to  unite  Ger- 
many this  time  in  a  way  that  will  mean 
peace  in  Europe.'  " 

A  dictatorship  had  collapsed,  but  so 
had  an  entire  society,  economy,  and  way 
of  life.  Almost  nothing  was  being  pro- 
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duced,  and  therefore  no  goods  were  avail- 
able, because  the  East  German  mark  was 
worthless.  For  the  same  reason,  East  Ger- 
mans for  decades  had  been  stashing  bil- 
lions of  worthless  ostmarks  in  bank  ac- 
counts: they  had  such  a  high  savings  rate 
because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  with 
the  money. 

With  the  wall  down,  people  in  the  East 
started  pouring  into  West  Germany,  seek- 
ing jobs,  goods,  and  money.  Though 
there  was  no  longer  any  political  reason  to 
flee  East  Germany,  the  flood  of  economic 
refugees  threatened  to  strip  the  East  of  its 
most  skilled  and  talented  people — people 
who  would  be  vital  to  East  German  recon- 
struction— and  create  social  problems  in 
the  West  as  well. 

Helmut  Kohl  solved  this  problem  with 
a  characteristic  lack  of  subtlety.  Last  June 
his  government  decided  to  exchange  West 
German  marks  for  East  German  marks  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  one.  Overnight,  thanks 
to  Kohl's  decision,  East  Germany  became 
a  Weimar  Republic  in  reverse.  People  lit- 
erally went  to  bed  with  worthless  paper  in 
their  wallets  and  woke  up  the  next  morn- 
ing with  one  of  the  hardest  currencies  in 
the  world. 

"We  faced  a  simple  choice,"  one  of 
Kohl's  closest  advisers  told  me.  "Either 
we  would  get  the  money  to  the  people  or 
people  would  keep  coming  to  the  money. 
We  had  to  stop  the  rush  of  East  Germans 
to  the  West,  and  that's  how  we  did  it." 

The  gambit  worked.  But,  as  economists 
had  warned,  the  swap  had  three  major  ef- 
fects. It  cost  the  Bonn  government  an 
enormous  amount  of  money,  as  much  as 
$70  billion.  Coming  after  decades  of  grim 
austerity,  it  also  touched  off  a  wave  of 
consumer  spending  in  the  East.  Most  im- 
portant, it  delivered  the  coup  de  grace  to 
East  Germany's  inefficient  state-run,  state- 
owned  industries.  For  now  that  they  had 
real  money  to  spend,  why  would  anyone 
spend  it  on  shoddy  East  German  goods? 

Just  as  the  Stasi,  the  secret  police,  epit- 
omized East  German  repression,  so  the 
Trabi — the  Trabant,  the  East  German- 
made  automobile — summed  up  its  eco- 
nomic horrors.  Jokes  about  the  Trabi 
abound,  all  of  them  justified.  Drive  half 
an  hour  anywhere  in  East  Germany  and 
you're  bound  to  pass  at  least  one  of  them 
broken  down  by  the  side  of  the  road.  One 
night,  in  an  East  Berlin  parking  lot,  I  de- 
cided to  test  the  legendary  shoddiness  of 
the  Trabi  myself,  and  gave  a  rear  fender  a 
kick.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  owner;  it  crum- 
pled like  aluminum  foil. 


Within  weeks,  used-car  lots  selling  re- 
finished  Volkswagens,  Audis,  and  BMWs 
sprang  up  all  over  East  Germany,  com- 
plete with  waving  pennants  just  like  those 
American  used-car  lots  fly.  "You  want  to 
make  money?"  a  young  West  Berliner 
told  me.  "Buy  six  Trabis  in  mint  condi- 
tion. Put  them  in  a  garage.  Five  years 
from  now,  they'll  be  more  valuable  than 
vintage  Corvettes." 

No  one  was  buying  Trabis,  or  East  Ger- 
man steel,  or  TVs,  or  film,  or  shampoo. 
Hundreds  of  factories  shut  down.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  jobs  disappeared  as  East 
Germans,  for  the  first  time,  were  able 
to  buy  quality  goods  for  reasonable 
prices — that  is,  goods  not  produced  in 
East  Germany. 

Most  of  these  industries  were  doomed 
anyway.  But,  as  Kohl's  critics  pointed 
out,  he'd  given  East  Germany  a  shock  it 
would  never  forget.  The  critics  meant  the 
shock  of  finding  yourself  out  of  a  job. 

But  Kohl  had  another  shock  in  mind. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  people  in 
the  East  would  be  able  to  buy  a  car,  get  in 
it,  and  drive  anywhere  they  wanted.  As 
Kohl  put  it,  "A  husband  will  say  to  his 
wife,  'Let's  go  to  Paris."  And  they  will 
walk  along  the  Champs  Elysees  and  feel 
they  are  in  the  center  of  the  world." 

Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and,  as  Shakespeare  ob- 
served, some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.  Maybe  he  did  not  foresee  the  case 
of  Helmut  Kohl — who,  when  his  chance 
for  greatness  arose,  simply  reached  out 
and  grasped  it.  in  the  same  way  he's  done 
everything  in  life:  deftly,  successfully, 
with  great  self-confidence,  and  without 
hurting  anyone  else. 

In  fact,  even  during  the  great  events  of 
the  past  year,  there's  been  nothing  Shake- 
spearean about  Kohl. 

"Did  you  cry  when  the  wall  fell?"  I 
asked  him. 

"Sure,"  he  answered.  "Why  not?" 
But  after  shedding  his  tears,  he  got  back 
to  work 

Willy  Brandt — who  is  the  best-known 
figure  in  the  opposition  Social  Democratic 
Party — dismissed  the  biggest  criticism  of 
Kohl.  This  is  that  by  unifying  Germany  so 
fast  he's  turned  East  Germany  into  an  eco- 
nomic basket  case.  "In  two  to  live 
years,"  Brandt  told  me,  "East  Germany 
will  be  the  most  modern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  newest,  most  productive 
plants.  Investors  are  not  going  to  come  in 
with  obsolete  machinery.  We're  going  to 
i he  same  kind  of  economic  miracle  in 
the  Hast  we  saw  in  West  Germany  after 
World  War  II 


All  the  pieces  were  now  there  for 
Kohl  to  put  together  the  Germany  within 
the  united  Europe  of  which  he  had  al- 
ways dreamed — except  for  the  biggest 
piece  of  all. 

The  single  most  destructive  problem  in 
modern  European  history — Russian-Ger- 
man relations — would  have  to  be  laid  to 
rest.  German  unity  was  unthinkable  with- 
out Russian  support.  Twenty  million  Rus- 
sians have  died  in  this  century  because  of 
Germany.  And  no  one,  least  of  all  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev,  had  forgotten  the  worst 
diplomatic  gaffe  of  Kohl's  life,  the  com- 
parison to  Goebbels. 

Basically,  Kohl  had  twenty-five  hours 
— in  Moscow,  in  Germany,  on  planes, 
and  in  a  wheat  field  in  the  Caucasus — to 
convince  Gorbachev  in  private  of  what  he 
had  spent  twenty-five  years  convincing 
others.  This  was  that  he  and  Germany 
could  be  trusted. 

He  succeeded  the  way  he  has  always 
succeeded,  by  being  totally  straightfor- 
ward. He  told  Gorbachev  Germany  would 
never  withdraw  from  NATO.  He  told  him 
all  Soviet  troops  would  have  to  leave. 
Then  he  told  him  why  all  this  would  be 
good  for  Gorbachev  and  Russia,  not  just 
for  Kohl  and  Germany. 

In  his  own  particular  way.  Kohl 
summed  up  for  me  what  he  had  achieved 
in  his  talks  with  Gorbachev.  "I  think  that 
probably  three  years  ago  Gorbachev  may 
have  thought  still  that  the  aim  of  Soviet 
policy  must  be  the  neutralization  of  Ger- 
many," he  said. 

"I  think  he  has  understood  in  the  mean- 
time that  this  is  not  possible  with  me  in. 
power.  A  policy  which  cuts  off  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  rest  of  Europe  and  from  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  possible.  I 
think  he  has  understood  another  thing 
which  is  also  decisive — that  this  new  po- 
sition is  indeed  one  which  is  of  benefit  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"That  is  to  say."  Kohl  went  on.  refer- 
ring to  himself  in  the  third  person,  "Fed- 
eral Chancellor  Kohl  is  really  aiming  at 
the  unification  of  Europe  both  the  unili 
cation  of  Germany  and  the  unification  ol 
Europe.  And  it's  totally  clear  that  he's  not 
going  to  do  anything  which  would  bo 
harmful  to  the  United  States 

"I  think  Gorbachev  has  come  to  undei 
stand  in  the  meantime  that  this  is  actually  .1 
much  more  advantageous  situation  for  him. 
For  politics  toward  the  East — or  Ostpoli 
tik — as  I  represent  it,  will  also  help  tin 
Soviets  in  the  United  States     II   then    1- 
someone  here,  in  this  seat,  who  is  a  person 
al  friend  of  George  Mush,  ol  whom  other) 
say,  'That's  a  friend  ol  America.'  then  thai 
has  the  effect  that  I  am  free  in  my  decision 
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In  short.  Kohl  inside  NATO  and  with  a 
good  friend  in  the  White  House  would  be 
freer  to  help  Gorbachev  in  his  reforms 
than  he  would  be  outside  the  alliance, 
with  people  wondering  if  Germany,  once 
again,  was  going  to  go  it  alone. 

It  was  a  classic  encounter  between  two 
different  kinds  of  power — one  now  in- 
creasingly obsolete,  the  other  a  stronger 
and  stronger  force  in  the  world.  Russia 
had  the  military  might  to  destroy  Europe. 
But  only  Kohl  had  the  money  to  rebuild  it. 
So  running  throughout  all  their  negotia- 
tions was  an  unspoken  premise.  A  Germa- 
ny united  Kohl's  way  would  be  a  gener- 
ous Germany  to  a  friendly  Russia.  The 
main  point  Kohl  made  over  and  over, 
however,  wasn't  about  the  future.  It  was 
about  the  past. 

It  wasn't  a  united  Germany,  Kohl  ar- 
gued, that  had  bathed  Europe  in  blood 
again  and  again.  All  those  wars  had  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  Germany  was  iso- 
lated. And  under  his  form  of  unifica- 
tion— with  a  united  Germany  an  integral 
part  of  a  united  Europe — Germany  would 
never  be  alone  again. 

History  and  philosophy  separated  Kohl 
and  Gorbachev.  But,  as  Kohl  kept  point- 
ing out,  they  had  much  in  common  as 
men — including  the  fact  that  both  their 
mothers  had  seen  their  sons  rise  from  total 
obscurity  to  world  eminence. 

Kohl  gave  Gorbachev  a  silver  alarm 
clock  for  his  mother.  In  the  course  of  their 
meeting,  Gorbachev  forgot  whom  it  was 
for,  and  thanked  Kohl  for  the  gift. 

"It's  not  for  you,  Mikhail,"  Kohl  re- 
plied. "It's  for  your  mother.  Don't  forget 
to  give  it  to  her." 

What  these  two  men — still  vigorous, 
but  soon  to  look  old  age,  death,  and  their 
place  in  history  in  the  face — shared  most 
was  remembrance  of  war:  not  war  as  it 
affects  the  soldier,  but  war  as  it  sweeps 
away  the  world  of  a  child. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  one  turn- 
ing point  where  Gorbachev  said,  "O.K., 
Helmut,  do  it  your  way,"  though  in  the 
end  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  But  as 
they  flew  over  the  Caucasus,  Gorbachev 
ordered  their  helicopter  to  land.  They  got 
out  and  found  themselves  standing  in  a 
wheat  field,  among  peasants.  For  the  af- 
fluent West  Germans  in  Kohl's  entourage 
it  was  almost  shocking. 

"They  were  gnarled  people,"  one  of 
Kohl's  aides  told  me.  "Weather-beaten. 
For  them  the  struggle  was  to  get  enough 
food." 

If  ever  there   was   a   time   for   short 


speeches  and  long  sausages,  this  was  it. 
Two  of  the  most  important  men  on  earth 
started  asking  questions,  not  giving  an- 
swers. What  do  you  need?  What  are 
your  problems?  How  can  things  get  bet- 
ter? Kohl  stood  with  Gorbachev  in  that 
wheat  field  the  way  he  had  stood  with 
Mitterrand  at  Verdun,  and  with  Reagan 
at  Bitburg — helping  to  put  Europe's  hor-' 
rible  past  to  rest. 

Like  everyone  else  who  visits  Germa- 
ny today,  you  ask  yourself:  Is  there 
something  inherently  wrong  with  the  Ger- 
mans that  I  cannot  perceive?  Could  the 
Germans  ever,  possibly,  do  it  again? 

These  are  dangerous  questions,  because 
even  to  ask  them  is  to  entertain  the  possi- 
bility that,  in  the  wrong  way,  Hitler  was 
right.  He  said  Jews  were  inherently  perni- 
cious. To  ask  if  the  German  people — in- 
cluding Germans  born  after  the  war — bear 
collective  guilt  for  the  Holocaust  is  in  fact 
to  ask  a  very  similar  question  to  the  one 
centuries  of  God-fearing  Christians  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative:  Do  Jews  bear  a 
collective  responsibility  for  the  death  of 
Christ? 

Translated  into  the  practical  politics  of 
1990,  these  questions  seemed  to  me  to  be: 
Now  that  Germany,  once  again,  is  incon- 
testably  the  most  important  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, should  we  forgive  and  forget?  And 
what  about  the  future?  How  can  anyone 
guarantee  that  Germany's  economic  and 
potential  military  power  will  not  be  mis- 
used again? 

These  were  questions  I  asked  Kohl. 
Fortunately,  I  was  also  able  to  put  the 
same  questions  to  Oskar  Lafontaine,  the 
opposition  leader  who  would  like  to  re- 
place Kohl  as  chancellor,  and  to  Willy 
Brandt,  Germany's  most  respected  living 
elder  statesman. 

All  three  gave  the  same  answers — the 
same  answers  every  German  I  asked  gave. 
First,  they  said,  the  world  must  not  forget. 
But  whatever  the  world  did,  they  would 
not  forget.  "If  something  like  the  Holo- 
caust can  happen  in  a  supposedly  semi- 
civilized  country  like  Germany,"  Brandt 
told  me,  "the  world  must  be  permanently 
on  guard,  we  Germans  especially." 

Kohl  lacks  Brandt's  gift  for  words,  but 
on  one  subject  Kohl  is  absolutely  elo- 
quent. "We  Germans  have  the  right  to  ask 
for  the  world's  forgiveness,"  he  told  me, 
repeating  what  he  has  said  many  times. 
"Only  others  can  decide  if  we  have 
earned  it." 

Americans  believe  they  were  born  into 
a  state  of  grace — that  it  is  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  when  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can, for  moral  right  to  prevail.  No  intelli- 
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gent  German  would  ever  make  such  a 
claim.  Instead  of  grace,  Kohl  talks  about 
mercy:  "the  mercy  of  having  been  born 
too  late" — which  is  the  one  phrase  of  his 
that  deserves  to  live  forever. 

Too  late  to  get  the  draft  summons.  Too 
late  to  really  question  why  all  your  Jewish 
neighbors  are  disappearing.  Too  late  to 
listen  to  Hitler  on  the  radio  and  decide  for 
yourself:  Do  I  believe  in  this  man  or  not? 
Too  late,  above  all — assuming  your  every 
moral  response  to  those  questions  was  im- 
peccable— to  face  the  much  more  im- 
mense question:  In  a  society  consumed  by 
evil,  what  can  one  just  man  do? 

Brandt,  now  seventy-five,  was  a  young 
adult  when  Hitler  came  to  power.  He  left 
Germany  rather  than  live  under  Nazism. 
Kohl,  sixty,  was  too  young  to  be  implicat- 
ed. Lafontaine,  forty-seven,  was  born  two 
years  before  the  war  ended,  but  is,  politi- 
cally speaking,  a  member  of  the  postwar 
generation.  Each  is  completely  exculpated 
from  any  taint  of  Germany's  past,  and 
each  totally  rejected  any  possibility  of  col- 
lective guilt. 

"The  young  people  you  see  on  the 
streets  of  Bonn?"  Brandt  asked  me.  "Are 
we  to  say  they  are  different  from  Belgians 
or  Americans?  Are  we  to  say  they  should 
be  ashamed  of  who  they  are?  Are  we  to 
say  that  they  are  morally  inferior  to  other 
people,  just  because  they  happen  to  have 
been  born  in  a  particular  country?" 

The  former  chancellor  went  further. 
"Over  the  past  forty-five  years  we  Ger- 
mans have  earned  the  world's  trust,"  he 
said.  "I  have.  Kohl  has.  We  all  have." 

Kohl,  Lafontaine,  and  Brandt,  I  found, 
all  shared  the  notion  that  power  itself  is 
inherently  to  be  distrusted,  and  that  there- 
fore its  use  must  be  strictly  limited  by  pre- 
scribed constitutional  procedure.  This 
idea  is,  of  course,  very  "American" — as 
American  as  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  British  and  French  pol- 
iticians in  similar  situations  would  not 
have  discussed  power  and  its  uses  in  the 
same  way. 

Yet  by  the  time  I  met  these  politicians, 
the  fact  that  their  political  values  were  so 
similar  to  American  political  values  did 
not  surprise  me.  Everywhere  I  went  in 
West  Germany  I  discovered  that — forty- 
five  years  after  Americans  introduced 
such  novelties  as  nylon  stockings  and 
war-crimes  trials — American  civilization 
continues  to  have  a  stupendous  impact  on 
all  realms  of  life. 

"You  Americans  were  right,  and  you 
taught  us  very  well,  and  we  should  be 
grateful,"  a  young  German  record  pro- 
ducer and  former  student  radical  told  me 
"You  can  only  achieve  freedom  through 
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democratic  rule  of  law.  That's  the  differ- 
ence between  what  became  of  East  Ger- 
many and  what  West  Germany  has  be- 
come." 

He  added,  "Eastern  Europe  would  not 
be  liberated  today  if  you  Americans  had 
not  made  Germany  a  democracy." 

Whoever  deserved  the  credit,  there  was 
something  else  that  linked  Kohl,  Brandt, 
and  Lafontaine.  Not  one  of  them  consid- 
ered himself  historically  indispensable. 
Not  one  imagined  that  if  he  happened  to 
lose,  Germany  would  be  lost.  Each  under- 
stood that  his  personal  triumphs  and  de- 
feats were  meaningful — were  legiti- 
mate— only  to  the  extent  that  they  oc- 
curred within  the  constitutional  democrat- 
ic system,  and  strengthened  it. 

In  that  sense,  by  past  German  stan- 
dards, they  were  not  great  men  at  all. 

Kohl  says  he  doesn't  think  about  his 
place  in  history — not  because  he 
wouldn't  like  it  to  be  a  big  and  an  honor- 
able one,  but  because,  as  he  put  it,  "I  am 
very  skeptical  about  how  future  genera- 
tions will  judge  their  own  historical 
past."  He  explained  what  he  meant  with 
another  of  those  stories  that,  quite  possi- 
bly, only  someone  from  Ludwigshafen 
would  tell. 

When  Pope  Pius  XII  died,  Kohl  pointed 
out,  he  was  made  out  to  be  one  of  the 
heroes  of  his  age,  and  the  Catholic  estab- 
lishment built  a  grandiose  monument  to 
him. 

"If  you  walk  into  St.  Peter's,"  Kohl 
told  me,  "you'll  see  this  enormous  monu- 
ment— Cardinal  Spellman  collected  the 
money  in  New  York — to  Pius  XII. 

"And  then  you  look  around.  Where 
have  people  laid  down  wreaths  and  flow- 
ers?" Not  at  this  elaborate  monument, 
and  not  in  honor  of  Pius  XII.  Beneath  the 
basilica,  in  the  crypt  where  the  popes  are 
buried,  is  a  small,  unpretentious  tomb. 
"It  is  just  a  small  sarcophagus,  nothing 
really,  no  embellishment  really,"  Kohl 
said.  This  is  the  place  where  all  the  flow- 
ers are,  where  all  the  pilgrims  gather. 
"And  who  is  buried  there?" 

One  of  Kohl's  political  skills  is  that  by 
the  time  he  asks  you  the  question  he's  al- 
ready convinced  you  of  the  answer. 
"Pope  John  XXIII,"  I  answered. 

"Exactly,"  Kohl  replied.  "Now  I  must 
get  back  to  work." 

Kohl's  work,  now  that  German  unifica- 
tion has  been  achieved,  is  to  make  Euro- 
pean unification  irreversible,  too.  "Be- 
fore I  have  to  leave  this  post,"  he  said,  "I 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  German  train, 
which  heads  toward  Europe,  is  safe  on  its 
tracks  in  the  sense  that  no  one  can  divert 


it — in  the  sense  that  my  possible  succes- 
sors can  only  change  the  speed,  but  not 
the  direction." 

Kohl  may  be  willing  to  defer  histori- 
cal judgment,  but  I  believe  that  this  Ger- 
man politician  has  been  the  expert  mid- 
wife to  the  birth  of  a  new  era — one  that, 
if  all  continues  to  go  as  it  is  going,  will 
be  a  far  happier  one  than  the  era  just  left 
behind. 

History  does  have  chapters,  like  books. 
It  also  takes  quantum  leaps.  Neither  the 
chapters  nor  the  leaps  correspond  to  the 
neat  decimals  on  our  calendars.  The  nine- 
teenth century  did  not  begin  in  1800.  It 
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started  in  1815,  after  Napoleon's  defeat, 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the 
•statesmen  of  Europe  organized  the  system 
that  would  govern  Europe  and  dominate 
the  world  for  the  next  ninety-nine  years. 
That  century  ended,  and  the  twentieth 
century  began,  in  1914,  with  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I. 

The  twenty-first  century  began  some- 
time in  1989  or  1990.  As  the  current, 
happy  state  of  Germany  shows,  the 
twentieth  century — the  century  of  nation- 
alism and  ideology— is  dead.  We  are 
now,  already,  living  in  the  twenty-first 
century,  and  that  is  the  great  good  luck  of 
us  all.  It  will  be  up  to  future  historians  to 
decide  where  and  when,  exactly,  our 
new  century  began. 

Meanwhile,  we're  all  free  to  take  our 
pick.  My  choice  for  the  moment  the  twen- 
ty-first century  began  is  the  time,  last 
July,  when,  all  over  Europe,  kids  started 
getting  on  trains  and  buses,  and  in  cars, 
and  hitchhiking  to  Berlin. 

Once  again  the  youth  of  Europe  was 
converging,  as  it  had  in  1914  and  1939. 
The  children  of  every  nation  were  rushing 
in  the  direction  of  the  children  of  every 


other  nation — only  this  time  not  to  kill 
and  be  killed. 

They  were  heading  for  a  rock  concert — 
a  reprise  of  Pink  Floyd's  Wall  album, 
right  there  where  the  wall  once  stood — 
coming  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  enjoy 
the  music.  "It  was  great,"  the  son  of 
some  friends  who  live  in  Brussels  told 
me.  "I  mean,  the  music  was  O.K.,  but 
the  atmosphere  was  exceptional.  I  met 
kids  from  all  over  Europe." 

He  was  nineteen  and  European  in  a  way 
millions  will  become  European  as  the 
twenty-first  century  matures.  He  had  a 
French  mother,  an  English-speaking  fa- 
ther. His  identity  did  not  depend  on  where 
he  lived,  the  passport  he  carried,  or  how 
many  tanks  or  nuclear  weapons  the  coun- 
try that  issued  it  had. 

This  boy's  mother  once  told  me  how, 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  German 
troops  had  commandeered  her  parents' 
house  in  Le  Havre.  "At  first  they  were 
officers,  fairly  well  behaved.  But  as  the 
war  went  on,  and  the  bombing,  things 
changed." 

For  her  the  horrors  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury were  a  living  memory  that  would 
never  die.  She  would  never  forget.  She 
would  never,  really,  forgive.  But  now  her 
son  was  telling  me  about  all  the  friends  he 
had  made  at  the  concert. 

"What  about  the  German  kids?"  I 
asked. 

"They  were  great,  too,"  he  said.  "We 
had  lots  of  fun." 

Then  he  summed  up  the  meaning  of 
the  events  that  have  transformed  Eu- 
rope. "The  Germans,"  he  said,  "are  just 
like  us." 

The  big  news  out  of  Germany  now 
isn't  Kohl  or  unification  or  the  upcom- 
ing elections.  The  big  news  is  that, 
thanks  to  Kohl  and  millions  of  Germans 
like  him,  in  Germany  today  democracy 
and  the  rule  of  law  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  German  character  as  they  are  of  the 
Swiss  or  Swedish  character.  We  don't 
have  to  be  afraid  ol  Germany  anymore; 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  its  future. 

After  the  concert,  about  100,000  young 
people  stayed  there  all  night,  talking  and 
singing  and  sleeping  on  the  expanse  ex- 
tending between  the  ruins  of  the  Fiihrer- 
bunker  and  the  ruins  of  the  wall. 

They  were  standing  guard  over  the  birth 
of  the  twenty-first  century — their  centu- 
ry— just  as  in  1914  their  grandparents  had 
stood  guard  over  the  birth  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  the  trenches  of  France  and  on 
the  steppes  of  Russia.  But  this  was  July 
1990,  not  August  1914.  No  one  was  killed 
this  time  as  the  new  era  began.  □ 
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Ron  Meyer 


(Continued  from  page  201)  and  he  could 
be  hara-kiri  as  a  husband."  And  Goldie 
too  thinks  "Kelly  is  great  for  him  because 
he  needs  someone  low-maintenance. 
Someone  with  her  own  destiny,  her  own 
life,  her  own  drive." 

Meyer's  dance  card  up  until  now  has 
been  impressive:  Cybill  Shepherd  (maybe 
four  dates),  Cyndy  Garvey,  Blair  Brown, 
Joanna  Pacula,  Stefanie  Oaks  (the  mai- 
tresse  d'  at  Le  Dome),  and  a  longtime 
L.D.R.  (long-distance  romance)  with 
Claude  Lelouch's  ex-wife  Gunilla  Friden, 
the  Swedish  model.  The  other  thorough- 
bred beauty  in  Meyer's  life  was  Ali  Mac- 
Graw,  during  1987.  That  involvement 
gave  Ron  Meyer  sexual  glamour;  he  al- 
ready had  the  acceptance  of  women. 
"Ronnie  is  strictly  heterosexual,"  a  fe- 
male pal  told  me.  "But  the  switch  is, 
Ronnie  has  a  strong  female  side."  Meyer 
and  MacGraw  made  a  dark,  stunning  cou- 
ple— not  in  years  had  anyone  seen  either 
of  them  so  happy.  As  Meyer  told  a  friend, 
"Ali  gave  me  a  new  sense  of  life,  of  what 
I  was  entitled  to.  She  sees  life  almost  as 
an  artist  sees  it."  What  Meyer  under- 
stood, though,  was  that  he  was  not  enti- 
tled to  an  artist's  freedom.  Client  dinners 
come  first,  always  and  forever.  And 
agents  are  also  on  call  for  directors,  part- 
ners, meetings,  birthdays.  Bar  Mitzvahs, 
christenings,  and  endless  hours  of  reading 
screenplays.  They  must  always  be  finda- 
ble.  (As  Sue  Mengers  said,  "It's  a  call- 
ing.") That  kind  of  attention  takes  time 
away  from  romance.  Even  though  Meyer 
and  MacGraw  lived  down  the  road  from 
each  other,  ultimately  the  breakfasts, 
lunches,  and  dinners  won  out. 

Also  down  that  road,  and  it's  a  short 
road,  is  Meyer's  ex-wife,  Ellen,  whom  he 
married  in  1975,  three  months  after  CAA 
set  up  shop  in  a  few  rooms  with  four  card 
tables.  Their  divorce  was  one  of  the  most 
riveting  and  expensive  in  recent  Holly- 
wood history;  observers  put  Ellen  Meyer's 
settlement  at  around  $10  million. 

Ellen  Meyer  sat  in  her  office  in  West 
Los  Angeles  and  agreed  to  talk  for  the 
first  time  about  the  man  she  so  resembles 
that  they  could  be  siblings.  Since  June  of 
1987,  when  the  split  hit  the  news,  the  ob- 
vious gossip  had  painted  Ellen  Meyer  as 
the  cliche  ex-wife.  When  her  attorneys 
demanded  to  look  at  CAA's  books,  to  de- 
termine Ron  Meyer's  worth,  a  settlement 
was  reached  between  the  couple  that  was 
"excessively  generous,"  in  the  words  of 
one  local  attorney.  Both  Meyers  claim  the 
press  got  the  story  wrong,  but,  still,  it  was 


the  threat  to  open  CAA's  books  that 
scared  people.  From  all  accounts,  Ellen 
and  Ron  now  talk  to  each  other  often,  and 
while  they  don't  exactly  have  dinner  to- 
gether, they  are  friends.  Ultimately,  Meyer 
realized  his  two  daughters  would  be  cov- 
ered in  the  settlement  and  so  he  relented  and 
gave  almost  everything  to  his  ex-wife. 

"When  Ron  and  I  first  got  married," 
Ellen  Meyer  remembered,  "there  was  not 
only  no  money,  there  was  also  an  accor- 
dion file  with  unpaid  bills,  accounts  from 
A  to  Z."  She  was  a  secretary  at  William 
Morris  in  New  York,  and  he  was  with  the 
agency  in  California.  "There  were  high 
hopes  for  him  at  William  Morris,"  she 
said  wistfully.  When  Meyer  left  the  agen- 
cy, Ellen  stayed  on  until  the  long-distance 
romance  turned  to  marriage,  and  she 
moved  to  L.A.  In  California,  Ellen  dis- 
covered there  were  only  "twenty-four 
hours  to  each  day.  But  in  the  theatrical 
world  the  day  never  ends.  Ron  was  envel- 
oped by  the  clients,  and  very  devoted." 
To  the  point  of  being  an  absentee  hus- 
band, apparently.  Once,  when  encoun- 
tered by  a  friend  while  walking  in 
Malibu,  Ellen  was  asked  what  she  wanted 
for  Mother's  Day.  "A  walk  on  the  beach 
with  Ron"  was  her  reply. 

Oddly,  Ellen  Meyer  is  almost  the  only 
person  who  calls  her  ex-husband 
Ron;  to  everyone  else  he's  Ronnie.  It's 
the  perfect  nickname  for  the  former  '  'Jew- 
ish delinquent"  who  did  five  stints  at 
three  different  junior  high  schools  and 
then  became  a  high-school  dropout.  The 
lower  West  Side  of  Los  Angeles  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhat- 
tan, but  there  are  similarities — like  gangs 
and  boxing  and  dope  and  playing  hooky. 
His  father  sold  ladies'  ready-to-wear  on 
the  road;  sometimes  Ron  accompanied 
him,  loading  and  unloading  the  racks  and, 
on  the  side,  shooting  pool.  At  seventeen 
Ron  talked  his  way  into  the  Marines;  in 
boot  camp  he  read  his  first  two  books. 
Like  a  character  in  a  Fannie  Hurst  story, 
he  was  transformed  overnight:  The  Amboy 
Dukes  was  a  saga  about  New  York  street 
gangs.  "It  wasn't  the  story  of  my  life,  but 
it  was  a  little  familiar.  Then  I  read  The 
Flesh  Peddlers  [a  backbiting  novel  about 
a  talent  agency  in  the  fifties]  and  it 
sounded  very  appealing.  The  hero  made 
a  lot  of  money,  went  out  with  beautiful 
women,  and  drove  fast  cars.  I  thought 
that  if  there  was  a  choice,  certainly  the 
agency  business  sounded  better  than  a 
street  gang." 

Back  in  L.A.,  after  serving  in  the  Ma- 
rines, Ron  applied  at  every  talent  agency, 
wandered  onto  studio  lots,  went  to  the 


mailroom  of  every  studio.  He  was  selling 
men's  shoes  at  Zeidler  and  Zeidler  in 
West  Hollywood  when  he  got  a  job  as  a 
messenger  for  the  legendary  agent  Paul 
Kohner  (whose  clients  included  John  Hus- 
ton and  Ingmar  Bergman).  It  helped  that 
Meyer  spoke  German  in  an  office  where 
all  the  insider  conversations  were  in  Ger- 
man (he  learned  it  at  home),  and  he  stayed 
five  years.  In  a  town  where  even  the  cli- 
ches are  wrong — where  nepotism  is  less 
common  than  you  think — Meyer  did  what 
you  do  in  Hollywood:  he  started  at  the 
bottom.  And  he  started  to  fantasize  about 
the  future,  and  then  act  out  the  fantasies. 
As  a  file  clerk,  he  read  every  piece  of 
mail,  every  memo;  as  Kohner's  driver,  he 
listened — closely — to  every  conversation. 
On  "check  days,"  the  Thursdays  when 
agents  picked  up  clients'  checks  at  the  stu- 
dios, Meyer  would  be  driving  and  meet- 
ing people,  remembering  names  and  faces 
and  jotting  down  phone  numbers.  But 
what  about  figures,  an  agent's  strong  suit? 
"Math  was  never  easy  for  me.  Aside  from 
basic  adding,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  I  never  set  foot  in  a  higher- 
math  class."  And  what  about  language? 
"I  still  spell  phonetically.  I'm  artistic,  so 
I  can  write.  I  print  very  well,  but  I  can't 
write  in  longhand." 

He  had  other  skills,  though.  Post- 
Kohner,  he  wangled  an  agent's  job,  in  TV 
at  William  Morris,  which  was  a  feat:  the 
Morris  office  hired  from  the  mailroom  up, 
not  from  the  outside.  (David  Geffen  and 
Barry  Diller  started  in  the  mailroom.)  He 
watched  everyone,  but  mostly  he  watched 
movie  wizard  Stan  Kamen  and  TV  wizard 
Bill  Haber.  It  was  Haber's  office  Meyer 
would  sneak  into.  "This  was  at  night.  I'd 
go  through  Bill's  files  and  copy  his  deals 
to  try  and  get  some  sense  of  what  I  was 
doing." 

Then,  in  1970,  Meyer  met  Mike  Ovitz. 
Ovitz,  the  son  of  a  wholesale  liquor  sales- 
man, had  started  in  the  mailroom  at  Wil- 
liam Morris  in  1968.  When  Meyer  arrived 
in  1970,  Ovitz  was  already  a  TV  packag- 
ing agent.  Meyer  quickly  became  a  TV 
variety  agent;  it  was  the  era  of  sixteen 
hours  of  prime-time  variety  a  week,  from 
Jim  Nabors  to  Tom  Jones.  The  two  men 
had  a  mentor  in  common,  longtime  Mor- 
ris man  Phil  Weltman.  Around  the  time 
Weltman  was  forced  into  early  retirement. 
Meyer  began  feeling  "the  heart  was  going 
out  of  the  company,"  and  Ovit/  agreed 
The  famous  1974  dinner  meeting  o!  ilk- 
duo  (Ovit/.  and  Meyer)  and  the  trio  (Bill 
Haber,  Rowland  Perkins,  and  Mike  Ro 
senfeld)  turned  into  "the  Mormon  Tabei 
nacle  Choir,"  and  CAA  was  born.  The 
live   William   Morris   agenis   had   ;i   six 
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month  plan,  and  promises  from  four  ma- 
jor clients  to  jump  ship.  (All  four  stars 
were  later  persuaded  to  stay  with  Morris.) 
But  the  plan  backfired,  apparently  when 
the  bank  that  was  going  to  lend  the  defec- 
tors $21,000  leaked  the  news  to  William 
Morris. 

"We  were  found  out  on  a  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  was  our  last  day,"  remem- 
bered Meyer,  cringing.  "On  Wednesday, 
they  confronted  each  one  of  us.  Mike  was 
away  skiing,  and  none  of  us  had  the  bene- 
fit of  tipping  off  the  other.  I  had  the  flu 
and  a  fever  of  104  when  I  got  a  call  from 
Sam  Weisbord  [then  their  boss  at  Morris] . 
I'll  never  forget  the  secretary's  voice: 
'Ron,  it's  Mr.  Weisbord  calling.'  Then 
Sam  Weisbord  said,  'I've  just  left  Bill  Ha- 
ber  and  Rowland  Perkins  and  Mike  Ro- 
senfeld  and  they've  told  me  they're  re- 
signing. I  want  to  know  if  it's  true  that 
you  also  plan  to  resign.'  I  remember  try- 
ing to  get  the  word  'yes'  out,  but  it  was 
catching  in  my  throat.  He  said,  'That's  all 
I  wanted  to  know,'  and  he  hung  the  phone 
up.  The  next  day  he  had  a  coterie  of  Mor- 
ris agents  come  out  from  New  York  to 
debrief  us,  and  the  next  day  we  were 
gone.  The  day  we  left,  we  had  very 
strange  feelings.  From  Monday  on,  we 
had  no  regrets." 

The  isosceles  triangle — Ovitz,  Meyer, 
and  Haber — quickly  redefined  agenting  in 
Hollywood  in  the  eighties.  They  became 
the  power  trio.  Two  weeks  before  his 
death  from  cancer  (in  1986),  another  of 
Ovitz  and  Meyer's  mentors,  Stan  Kamen, 
told  me,  "We  are  entering  the  reign  of 
agents."  There  was  no  doubt  he  meant  his 
former  proteges.  Meyer  acknowledges  Ka- 
men's  death  as  "the  single  most  important 
fact"  in  the  rise  of  CAA.  (And  the  saddest.) 
It  was  the  quiet  Kamen  in  the  tidy  corner 
office  at  Morris  who  had  the  best  star  list, 
a  list  Meyer  largely  inherited:  Barbra, 
Warren,  Goldie,  and  others. 

What  the  CAA  credo  came  down  to 
was  a  kind  of  objective  alertness.  Sudden- 
ly a  business  built  on  style  and  seduc- 
tion— Abe  Lastfogel  wooing  Dick  Powell 
upstairs  at  the  Bistro — was  now  about 
stamina  and  numbers.  You'd  no  longer 
get  a  Thunderbird  convertible  in  your 
driveway  on  your  birthday:  now  it  would 
be  a  phone  call  at  the  right  moment,  with 
the  right  answer,  the  right  numbers. 

The  first  and  last  thing  you  notice  in 
Mike  Ovitz's  third-floor  CAA  office 
is  the  lead-crystal  jar  full  of  Hershey's 
Kisses.  Ovitz's  office  is  the  same  size  as 
Meyer's,  but  completely  different. 
Whereas  Meyer's  shelves  are  book-lined 
(mostly  with  pop  fiction  and  art  books), 


Ovitz  has  no  shelves,  no  excess;  he  keeps 
his  desk  so  uncluttered  you  see  only  the 
jar  of  multicolored  pens  used  for  writing 
colored  memos.  Both  offices  look  like  ju- 
nior suites  at  a  good  Pans  hotel. 

Actually,  Ovitz  and  Meyer  are,  if  not 
symbiotic,  then  certainly  in  sync.  Dawn 
Steel  makes  the  case  that  "people  don't 
know  how  inseparable  they  are. "  Warner's 
Mark  Canton  says,  "They  dress  different- 
ly, but  they  think  alike."  The  partners 
talk  five  times  a  day,  late  at  night  and 
early  in  the  morning,  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  they  go  to  Aspen  together 
for  long  weekends;  for  years  their  families 
have  vacationed  together  at  Christmas  (at 
the  Kahala  Hilton  on  Oahu).  Also,  impor- 
tantly, they  each  want  different  things 
from  life.  Ovitz  from  the  start  was  the 
leader,  the  focused  behind-the-scenes  vi- 
sionary. He  was  always  the  opposite  of  a 
schmoozer.   Meyer,  on  the  other  hand, 


nlya 


fool  is  never  afraid. 

Only  a  fool 

doesn't  hear 

footsteps." 


was  the  one  who  created  the  goodwill — he 
reminded  people  of  agents  from  another 
era,  men  such  as  Charlie  Feldman  and 
Frank  Orsatti.  He  reassured  people  that 
there  really  was  a  community,  like  a 
"smart  Ronald  Reagan,"  as  Ray  Stark 
describes  Meyer.  He  made  the  calls,  ev- 
ery day,  to  Dawn  Steel,  after  her  knee 
surgery.  He  kept  the  machinery  going 
while  Ovitz  paid  closer  attention  to  the 
future — to  Sony,  to  MCA.  Not  that  Meyer 
was  a  front  man. 

Jon  Peters  calls  Meyer  "a  sweetheart," 
but  in  the  same  breath  cautions  that  "he's 
also  a  tough  guy.  He's  a  scrapper,  a  guy 
from  the  dock.  I  was  a  hairdresser,  Ovitz 
was  a  bartender,  and  Ronnie  was  a  ste- 
vedore, or  whatever  the  hell  he  was.  If 
people  get  nasty,"  Peters  went  on,  "he 
can,  too.  But  there's  a  new  definition  of 
tough.  The  days  are  over  when  an  agent 
acts  as  a  tough  cover  for  clients."  So 


what's  the  new  definition  of  tough? 
"Tough  is  a  man  who's  prepared  to  face 
the  consequences  of  his  own  decisions. 
Let's  say  I  say  to  you — unfairly — 'Fuck 
you!  You  don't  get  to  work  at  Columbia, 
ever.'  And  you  say,  T  hear  you,  but  I'm 
not  going  along  with  it.  I'm  coming  to 
Columbia  and  I'm  going  to  stand  up  for 
myself.'  That's  Ronnie." 

If  Meyer  gave  Ovitz  humor  (some,  any- 
way), Ovitz  gave  Meyer  vision.  It's  not  a 
two-headed  horse,  but  rather  a  combina- 
tion of  light  and  dark.  Or  right  brain  and 
left  brain.  "Ron  is  more  easygoing,"  ex- 
plains his  ex-wife.  "And  Michael  oper- 
ates on  a  more  serious  level.  If  Michael 
discusses  the  weather  forecast,  it's  in  a 
low,  confidential  voice,  an  off-the-record 
voice." 

Ovitz  in  conversation  is  passionate, 
somewhat  like  a  committed,  very  partisan 
senator  on  his  way  to  the  moon  (or  the 
White  House).  In  the  course  of  an  hour  he 
ventures  opinions  on  everything  from  bi- 
coastal  biases  to  architectural  critics.  But 
he  is  most  comfortable,  oddly  enough, 
discussing  closeness.  "It  isn't  short-term 
pressure  that  determines  closeness,"  he 
said.  "It's  when  you  are  working  seven 
days  a  week  together,  for  five  years.  Not 
knowing  if  you  are  going  to  succeed. 
When  you  are  in  one  room  together,  and 
there's  no  way  out,  the  truth  of  how  peo- 
ple are  comes  out.  . . .  We  all  have  an 
act,"  Ovitz  said,  and  paused.  "But  know- 
ing Ronnie  twenty  years,  you  realize  he 
doesn't  have  an  act.  There's  no  agenda 
there.  His  is  an  unencumbered  presenta- 
tion. You  have  to  sit  with  people  a  long 
time  to  know  them.  Nothing  is  accidental 
about  twenty  years." 

It's  also  no  accident  that  CAA  was  built 
on  a  kind  of  mutual  dependence  or  team- 
work; being  a  good  colleague  is  more  re- 
warded than  being  a  star  agent.  The  CAA 
methodology  encourages  "co-agenting," 
almost  as  popular  in  Hollywood  now  as 
co-dependency.  Co-agenting  means  Gol- 
die Hawn  doesn't  bekng  just  to  Ron  Mey- 
er. It  means  when  Goldie  Hawn  is  offered 
a  major  movie  (or  she  wants  to  be  offered 
it)  her  agent  will  consult  Ovitz.  A  TV- 
director  client  might  regularly  deal  with 
twelve  people  at  CAA.  When  a  script  is 
submitted  to  Bette  Midler,  a  dozen  people 
are  familiar  with  it  within  fifteen  minutes. 
This  way  of  working  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  a  one-man  band  like  Irving  Lazar.  The 
cult  of  the  personality  was  never  to  be  the 
CAA  style.  As  Stallone  says  of  Meyer, 
"He  would  rather  have  brain  surgery  than 
make  a  speech  or  be  photographed."  Or 
give  lavish  media-event  parties  (unless 
they're  political,  say  for  the  possible  pres- 
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idential  candidacy  of  New  Jersey's  Bill 
Bradley).  Lazar's  Oscar  parties,  as  de  ri- 
gueur  as  they  are,  will  not  be  succeeded 
by  Mike  Ovitz  or  Ron  Meyer  Oscar  par- 
ties. Social  Hollywood  now  is  too  labyrin- 
thine to  narrow  down  into  one  "A" 
group.  The  center  has  shifted. 

The  ground  in  Hollywood  shifts  in  cy- 
cles, of  course.  Has-been  agents  talk 
about  the  day  when  CAA  agents  won't  be 
the  hot  Turks  any  longer.  People  are  look- 
ing for  little  chinks  in  the  armor.  "Why 
are  all  of  Ronnie's  women  of  a  certain 
age?"  somebody  asked  recently.  "Why 
doesn't  he  go  after  Julia  Roberts  or  Sheri- 
lyn  Fenn?"  The  answer  is  that  it's  not 
possible  for  one  agent  to  cover  the  genera- 
tional waterfront,  so  Meyer,  at  forty-six, 
concentrates  on  stars  in  their  prime.  When 
he  chairs  the  Wednesday-morning  mo- 
tion-picture staff  meetings,  however,  it's 
with  one  nurturing  eye  on  the  younger 
agents,  who  have  the  younger  clients. 
What  happened  in  the  seventies  at  the 
Morris  office — the  younger  agents'  being 
excluded — is  not  going  to  happen  at 
CAA,  with  all  the  clients'  being  co-agent- 
ed  in  various  ways.  The  idea  is  to  avoid 
defections  by  the  stars  and  the  agents. 
And  it  starts  at  the  top:  nobody  expects 
Meyer  to  leave  the  Pei  building — ever. 

After  weeks  of  observing  him  there, 
you  know  why.  No  minutiae  escape 
his  attention,  whether  it's  Whoopi  Gold- 
berg's desire  to  buy  a  half-page  ad  for  a 
charity  gala  or  a  star's  business  manager 
worrying  about  expense  overages  on  a 
low-budget  picture  at  Paramount.  He  re- 
members that  an  agency  is  a  service  com- 
pany, not  a  studio  (he  has  already  turned 
down  studio  jobs),  and  that  in  a  service 
company  you  know  the  names  of  people's 
children,  you  go  to  all  the  weddings. 

Because  an  agent  is  second-guessed  all 
the  time,  all  good  agents  run  scared.  On  a 
first  visit  to  the  travertine  atrium  at  CAA, 
you  feel  that  fear.  After  watching  how  the 
eyes  dart  around,  like  lasers,  you  pick  up 
something  else — a  scent.  One  junior  CAA 
agent  was  recently  talked  to  about  a  pro- 
motion "You're  ready,  I  can  smell  it" 
was  the  line  he  was  given.  Everyone  at 
CAA  wa  smell.  It's  why  finally, 

after  a  lei  and  listening,  you 

feel  these  peopie  ao  not  -o  much  terror- 
ists as  terrorized.  Not  from  within,  but 
from  without,  from  the  ommunity  that 
watches  with  permanei:   I     oculars. 

What  some  outsiders  say  they  see  at 
CAA  is  power  abuse.  They    'Ik  about  c 
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ents'  being  threatened  if  they  want  to 
leave,  about  Joe  Eszterhas,  who  left  amid 
a  messy  letter-writing  campaign.  Much 
has  been  printed  about  iaffaire  Eszterhas, 
but  the  fact  is,  nobody  has  gotten  to  the 
bottom  of  it  (and  Eszterhas  has  made  a 
career  out  of  its  being  recycled).  They 
talk  about  Debra  Winger's  exit  after  her 
unhappiness  at  being  packaged  in  the  "' 
unfunny  Legal  Eagles.  (When  Winger 
relived  the  incident  for  me  in  1988, 
though,  there  was  not  even  the  hint  of  a 
threat  from  CAA,  and  last  year  she  re- 
turned to  the  fold.)  They  talk  about  cli- 
ents' being  wooed  and  commissions' 
being  cut  for  stars  at  a  certain  level. 
Meyer  knows  the  talk. 

"Negotiations  are  battles,"  Meyer  ad- 
mitted. "But  you  should  aim  for  peace, 
not  war.  It's  not  that  I'm  Gandhi-ish.  But 
if  it's  war.  .  .I'm  sorry,  but  you  are  forced 
to  win.  I  don't  believe  in  killing  anyone. 
Because  if  you  kill  them,  they  should  stay 
dead.  If  you  knock  them  down,  you  have 
to  keep  them  on  the  floor.  Otherwise  they 
might  get  up  and  hurt  you."  Michael 
Douglas  sees  that  awareness  as  "Ronnie's 
gift.  He  knows  to  be  nice  to  each  person 
because  in  eighteen  months  that  person 
could  be  somebody  else." 

Still,  the  rumors  have  to  be  addressed.  I 
asked  Meyer  first  about  the  Top-Floor- 
Gym  Rumor. 

A  prominent  business  manager  was  be- 
ing given  the  guided  tour  of  CAA  by  a 
middle-aged  agent.  "We  were  going  to 
put  a  gym  on  the  top  floor,"  confided  the 
agent,  "but  the  idea  was  apparently  ve- 
toed. The  feeling  was,  the  press  would  get 
ahold  of  it  and  make  us  look  even  more 
threatening."  When  I  told  Meyer  this,  he 
made  a  face  that's  difficult  to  describe; 
petulant  might  be  the  right  word.  "That's 
so  ridiculous.  If  a  gym  is  a  good  idea, 
there  will  be  a  gym.  .  .Anyway,  I  don't 
know  that  we  are  looked  on  as  being  that 
herculean." 

But  of  course  they  are.  You  hear  all 
over  town  how  some  people  pay  CAA 
lower  commissions,  namely  clients  such 
as  Robert  Redford  and  Dustin  Hoffman. 
Meyer  denies  it:  "That  myth  started  years 
ago  when  clients  of  a  certain  stature  came 
with  us.  As  they  told  their  agents  they 
were  leaving,  the  agent  would  say,  'Make 
sure  you  get  a  good  commission  deal.' 
But  we  don't  operate  that  way.  Once  you 
start,  where  would  you  stop?" 

That's  the  question.  It's  like  the  thing 
about  how  clients  (especially  in  the  TV 
department)  are  very  expensively  wooed. 
A  former  executive  at  Carson  Productions 
tells  of  being  invited  to  go  on  a  ballooning 
trip  to  France,  where  Bill  Haber  has  a  cha- 


teau. I  asked  Meyer  about  it.  "Non- 
sense," he  snapped.  "We  don't  buy  our 
way  in.  People  are  too  sophisticated  to 
be  conned.  And  the  town  talks  to  each 
other." 

What  some  of  them  say  is  that  if  an 
employee  at  CAA  is  discovered  to  be  gay 
he's  out.  The  sweeping  statement  misses 
the  point:  In  corporate  Hollywood,  sex 
lives  are  uninteresting.  What  you  do  in 
your  bedroom  doesn't  matter,  as  long  as 
you  adhere  to  a  kind  of  IBM-like  style 
of  life  (translation:  no  flamboyance).  Go 
to  the  weddings.  Go  to  the  retreats.  Don't 
be  obvious  about  whom  you  bring,  but 
also  don't  worry.  The  gossip  is  now  about 
power  (and  who  has  it),  not  sex. 

When  I  told  Meyer  about  the  Homo- 
phobia Rumor,  he  didn't  look  surprised, 
but  he  did  get  ruffled.  Truly,  some  of  his 
best  friends  are  gay.  "It's  the  most  outra- 
geous comment,"  he  said.  "I've  heard  it 
before,  and  it's  pure  bullshit.  It's  people 
grasping  at  negative  things  to  say  about 
us.  Or  it's  people  who  don't  understand 
the  agenting  process." 

The  agenting  process  is  so  second- 
nature  to  Meyer  that  he  no  longer  re- 
alizes how  intriguing  it  is:  he  fixes  things 
all  day  long,  all  weekend  long,  and  when 
the  day  is  over,  he  lets  go.  Elaborately 
marked  five-by-seven  index  cards  rule  his 
day.  ("Call  Warren  about  locations  on 
Bugsy."  Or:  "Call  Ellen  about  sleepover 
camp."  Subtopics  are  also  listed,  and 
cross-indexed.)  Three  unflagging  assis- 
tants prepare  them,  but  it  does  no  good  to 
go  backward,  to  dig  them  up  to  jog  Mey- 
er's memory.  Rather,  get  him  started  on  a 
specific  star's  specific  career  phase  and 
you  begin  to  get  the  CAA  process.  Mi- 
chael Douglas:  It  was  Meyer  who  agreed 
with  Douglas  about  the  new  ending  of  Fa- 
tal Attraction,  and  he  helped  Paramount 
see  it  their  way.  Sylvester  Stallone:  When 
Sly  had  problems  with  Warner's  on  Tango 
and  Cash,  it  was  Meyer  who  "carried 
messages  to  Sly  for  me,"  remembered 
Mark  Canton.  Michael  Keaton:  When  no- 
body but  Jon  Peters  wanted  Keaton  for 
Batman,  Meyer  "kind  of  made  it  hap- 
pen," according  to  the  actor.  "Ronnie 
can  see  beyond  objections,  he  can  see 
beyond  heat." 

Goldie  Hawn:  When  she  had  no  use  for 
Bird  on  a  Wire,  the  commercial  hit  thai 
restored  her  bankability,  Meyer  went  the 
distance  to  get  the  actress  to  say  yes — and 
take  a  pay  cut.  "Sometimes  you  have  to 
do  things  for  the  business  of  the  busi 
ness,"  he  told  the  star.  Not  that  ever] 
Meyer  battle  is  a  battle  won:  Hawn.  tot 
example,   wanted  to  do  a   Ridley   Scofl 
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movie  called  Thelma  and  Louise  with 
Meryl  Streep,  and  she  instructed  Meyer  to 
make  it  happen — and  he  didn't. 

"Ronnie  and  Ovitz  felt  very  strongly  I 
shouldn't  do  it,"  Hawn  recalled.  "They 
brought  my  name  up,  but  no  bells  rang  for 
anybody.  Then  when  Meryl  also  wanted 
to  do  it,  we  sat  down  and  had  another 
meeting.  Ronnie  did  his  little  bit  of  magic 
and  said,  'Let's  rethink  this.'  The  end  of 
the  story  is,  Ridley  Scott  was  not  willing 
to  wait  a  month  and  a  half  for  Meryl.  And 
I  wouldn't  do  it  without  her.  So  it  went  to 
two  other  women  [Susan  Sarandon  and 
Geena  Davis].  But  I  had  strong  feelings, 
and  even  though  Ronnie  didn't,  he  pur- 
sued it."  Insiders  say  if  Thelma  and  Lou- 
ise is  a  hit,  the  actress  won't  let  the  agent 
forget  it.  Powerful  he  may  be,  but  he  is 
not  omnipotent. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  star  is 
wrong  and  the  agent  is  right — but  it  still 
doesn't  work  out.  Meyer  stood  on  a 
street  corner  in  Duluth  screaming  at  Jes- 
sica Lange  that  she  should  do  War  of  the 
Roses.  A  crew  member  on  the  set  of  Far 
North  remembers  Lange  "battling  all 
stops  out  with  him — they  were  having  it 
out  in  front  of  people."  Meyer  lost.  He 
also  lost  the  battle  to  persuade  Cher  to  do 
Roses.  Cher  admits  "Roses  was  the  one 
time  he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 
Roses  was  a  dark  love  story,  kind  of 
mean.  I'd  lived  it  for  real — I  didn't  want 
to  do  it  for  money." 

What  about  Witches  of  Eastwickl  "Oh, 
that.  When  he  told  me  I  had  to  do  it,  I  said 
'Fuck  you'  and  hung  up  on  him.  That  was 
because  [the  director]  George  Miller  was 
saying  things  like  T  don't  want  Cher 
ruining  my  movie.'  He  wanted  me  to 
take  voice  lessons  and  dye  my  hair.  I 
said,  'I'm  still  Cher,  I  was  born  that 
way.  I  can't  not  be  Cher.  If  you  hate  me 
so  much,  then  fine.  Life  is  too  short.' 
And  I  wasn't  going  to  do  it.  Ronnie  said, 
'Cher,  don't  be  like  this.  Forget  your 
pride.'  Then  George  Miller  called  me 
right  back,  2nd  we  started  listening  to 
each  other."" 

It  was  Meyer  who  smoothed  over 
Cher's  dealings  with  three  studios  (Tri- 
Star,  MGM,  Warner's)  in  one  eighteen- 
month  period  on  three  movies  (Suspect, 
Moonstruck,  Witches  of  Eastwick) .  And  it 
was  Meyer  who  also  smoothed  over 
Cher's  dealings  with  her  three  directors 
(Lasse  Hallstrom,  Frank  Oz,  Richard 
Benjamin)  on  her  upcoming  Mermaids.  In 
his  Hollywood  office,  producer  Pat  Palm- 
er {Moonstruck,  Mermaids)  remembered 
the  "guerrilla  wars"  to  get  Moonstruck 
made.  "The  then  Columbia  chairman, 
Victor  Kaufman,  decided  Cher's  next  role 


as  a  movie  star,  after  Witches,  would  be 
Suspect.  Kaufman  forced  MGM  to  sign  a 
paper  saying  Moonstruck  wouldn't  be  re- 
leased until  four  to  six  weeks  after  Sus- 
pect. The  juggling  was  unbelievable." 
Had  Suspect  opened  eight  weeks  later, 
Moonstruck  would  not  have  been  up  for 
Oscars  that  year.  "It  was  a  matter  of  luck 
and  fate  and  good  agenting,  in  that  or- 
der," said  Palmer.  Meyer  used  a  kind  of 
subliminal  seduction,  and,  as  he  puts  it, 
"I  have  enough  goodwill  that  people  will 
do  as  I  ask."  And  so  they  got  Suspect 
released  early  enough  that  Moonstruck 
could  come  out  to  qualify  for  Cher's 
Academy  Award. 

The  producer  also  shudders  to  remem- 
ber the  day  "Ronnie  said  to  Norman 
[Jewison,  the  Moonstruck  director]  and 
me,  'You  guys  gotta  go  see  Cher.  She's 
going  to  try  to  say  no  to  Moonstruck. 
Don't  walk  out  of  there  with  a  no.  Stay  in 
the  room  and  sell  her.'  "  Palmer  admit- 
ted that  Meyer  loved  Moonstruck,  but 
also  "saw  it  selfishly  as  another  movie 
for  his  client  to  do  in  the  sixteen  weeks 
between  Witches  and  Suspect."  The  ac- 
tress (who  got  $1.5  million  for  Suspect 
and  $1.25  million  for  Moonstruck, 
though  her  fee  has  tripled  since  then)  al- 
ways felt  "the  stronger  attachment  for 
Suspect. ' ' 

And  an  even  stronger  attachment  to 
Meyer.  It  isn't  only  that  they  both  have 
multiple  tattoos.  "Sometimes  I  drive  over 
to  Ronnie's  and  end  up  spending  the 
night,"  Cher  said  recently.  "We  don't 
have  to  say  three  words  to  each  other.  He 
"just. .  .gets  it.  You  really  learn  a  lot  about 
someone  when  you  sleep  over  and  you're 
not  fucking  them." 

Ron  Meyer  right  now  is  grateful  for  the 
validation  he  is  getting — weekends 
with  Goldie  and  Kurt  in  Aspen;  lobstering 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  with  the  Medavoys; 
Christmas  at  the  Kahala  with  the  Katzen- 
bergs.  Still,  every  great  agent — Charlie 
Feldman,  Leland  Hay  ward,  Ray  Stark — 
became  something  else.  How  long,  you 
wonder,  can  Meyer  stay  "on"?  How  long 
can  he  enjoy  the  validation?  How  long  can 
the  caretaker  take  it? 

Recently,  in  his  bedroom,  a  photogra- 
pher's assistant  compared  Meyer's  looks 
to  Warren  Beatty's.  Meyer  raised  his  eye- 
brows, but  otherwise  didn't  react  for  the 
camera.  He  didn't  have  to.  It  was  quite  a 
fantasy  fulfilled,  Ronnie  Meyer  being 
compared  to  Warren  Beatty. 

It  had  been  a  week  since  Green  Tues- 
day. Actually,  Ron  Meyer  looked  a  little 
relieved.  At  least  people  had  stopped 
comparing  him  to  Mike  Ovitz.  □ 
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from  Globe  Photos.  Page  114:  Photograph  ®  1990 
by  Universal  City  Studios,  Inc.  Page  1 16:  Photograph 
from  Photoreporters.  Page  123:  Styling  and  hair  by 
Wunmi  Olaiya;  makeup  by  Dick  Page.  Page  124: 
Photograph,  top,  hair  and  makeup  by  Martha  Mann. 
Page  128:  Nicholson  head  shot  by  James  Smeal/ 
Ron  Galella  Ltd.;  Broderick  head  shot  by  Ron  Galella; 
all  other  photographs  from  Photofest.  Page  132; 
Photographs:  Left,  hair  by  Richard  Keo  for  Bumble  & 
Bumble;  makeup  by  Margaret  Avery  for  Timothy 
Priano,  Inc.;  jeweled  bustier  jumpsuit  by  Atelier  Ver- 
sace; black  silk  pumps,  Susan  Bennis  Warren  Ed- 
wards, N.Y.C.  (for  catalogue,  call  800-634-9884). 
Right,  top,  by  Ralph  Dominguez/Globe  Photos;  center, 
by  Tammie  Arroyo/Ron  Galella  Ltd.  Page  134:  Pho- 
tograph ©  1929  (renewed  1957)  by  the  Conde  Nast 
Publications,  Inc.  Page  142:  Hair  by  Trevor  Bowden 
for  Elizabeth  Watson,  Inc.;  makeup  by  Tracie  Martyn 
for  Pierre  Michel;  dress  by  Donna  Karan,  from  Ultimo, 
Chicago,  and  Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas;  shoes,  Susan 
Bennis  Warren  Edwards,  N.Y.C;  earrings  by  Ben- 
Amun,  from  Bloomingdale's  and  Francesco  Girard, 
both  N.Y.C.  Pages  144-48:  Styled  by  Lori  Gold- 
stein; grooming  by  Richard  Keo  for  Bumble  &  Bumble. 
Pages  150-51:  Hair  by  Ray  Allington  for  John 
Frieda;  makeup  by  Lucia  Pieroni  for  Streeters;  pearl 
robe,  Norma  Kamali,  N.Y.C.  Pages  158-59:  Hair 
and  makeup  by  Prudence  Walters;  styling  assistant, 
Leo  Kertes.  Page  164:  "The  Fonda  Factor"  is  from 
The  Fondas:  A  Hollywood  Dynasty,  by  Peter  Collier;  to 
be  published  in  January  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  © 
1991  by  Peter  Collier.  Pages  164-65:  Photograph 
from  Fotos  International/Pictorial  Parade.  Page  167: 
Photographs,  top,  from  A. P. Wide  World  Photos;  bot- 
tom, from  Globe  Photos.  Pages  168-69:  Photo- 
graph from  Photofest.  Page  170:  Photographs,  left, 
from  Gamma-Liaison;  right,  by  Jeffrey  Sylvester/FPG; 
inset,  by  Nate  Cutler/Globe  Photos.  Page  171:  Pho- 
tograph from  DMI.  Pages  172—73:  Painting  courte- 
sy of  Knoedler  &  Company,  N.Y.C.  Pages  178-79: 
Photograph  from  Impact  Visuals.  Page  183:  Mink 
coat,  Giba-Noblia  Furs,  Beverly  Hills;  shoes,  Susan 
Bennis  Warren  Edwards,  N.Y.C.  Page  189:  Photo- 
graph, right,  courtesy  of  Horst.  Page  194:  Robe  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C,  and  Neiman  Marcus, 
LA.;  tiara,  made  to  order,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.Y.C;  accessories  from  Zazu,  San  Antonio,  and  by 
order  from  Carol  Rollo/Riding  High,  N.Y.C.  Page 
195:  Gloves  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C,  and 
Maxfield,  L.A.;  shoes,  Susan  Bennis  Warren  Edwards, 
N.Y.C;  earrings  from  Bloom. ngdale's  and  Francesco 
Girard,  both  N.Y.C.  Page  197:  Pants  and  shoes  from 
the  Gianni  Versace  boutique,  N.Y.C.  and  L.A.;  acces- 
sories from  Zazu,  San  Antonio,  and  by  order  from  Car- 
ol Rollo/Riding  High,  N.Y.C;  earrings  from  Martha 
International,  N.Y.C,  and  Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas. 
Page  256:  Photographs,  bottom,  left  and  center,  by 
Robin  Kennedy/All  Action;  others  by  Richard  Young/ 
REX/RDR. 
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Save  ufi.  t*  60%  ^etietf  TKodelt 
ROLEX,  Carder,  Patek-Philippe,  et  al.  America's 
largest  selection.  All  meticulously  restored  to 


showroom  new.  eatlfa.  FREE  a«W. 

GRAFSTEIN  &  CO. 

Value  and  Integrity  Since  1939 
(714)835-6100    (800)442-7866 
Santa  Ana-  Beverly  Hills    New  York 
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ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH 


Striking  a  pose:  Ivana 

at  the  Young  Couture 

event  at  the  Plaza. 


•  Perched  on  a  coveted  front-row  seat 
during  Vogue  and  the  Fashion  Group 
International's  Young  Couture  show  at  the 
Plaza  hotel  (waiting  for  Jerome  ZipVin  and 
Anne  Bass),  Ivana  Trump  takes  a  momentary 


break  from  the  glaring  scrutiny  of  the  papa- 
razzi's lenses.  After  months  in  the  spotlight 
sans  the  Donald,  is  Mrs.  Trump  demonstrat- 
ing her  newfound  shyness,  or  is  she  merely 
contemplating  the  plot  of  her  first  novel? 


VANITY  FAIR/DECEMBER  1990 


Photograph  by  DAFYDD  JONES 
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Vanities 


VANITY  PRESS 

^_  Ft  takes  more  than  a 
^P  glossy  book  jacket  and 
an  interesting  plot  to  guar- 
antee a  literary  success. 
What  helps  is  a  high-profile 
writer  and  a  great  party. 


First  Lady:  Barbara  Bush  discusses  the  joys  of 
literature  and  her  dog,  Millie,  at  the  Morgan  Library. 


Now  you  know:  Kitty  Dukakis 
with  co-author  Jane  Scovell. 
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Writers'  bloc:  Left  to  right,  William  Styron, 

Norris  Church  Mailer,  Adolph  Green,  Peter  Maas, 

and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  at  V.F.  and 

Random  House's  party  for  Styron's  Darkness  Visible. 


Random  gut  sts:  Gioia  and  Alberto  Vitale  at  Knopf's 
bash  for  Geoffrey  Wolff's  The  Final  Club. 


Burn  this:  Alex  Shoumatoff  lights  Sonia  Braga's  fire 
at  Vanity  Fair's  party  for  The  World  Is  Burning. 
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Photograph*  by  DAr-YDD  JONES 


VANIl. 


PURE  NEW  WOOL 


Style  is  never  out  of  fashion 


BOSS 

HUGO       BOSS 
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MILENA  CANONERO 

ACADEMY  AWARD-WINNING 
COSTUME  DESIGNER 

FILMS: 

DICK  TRACY 
GODFATHER  III 
CLOCKWORK  ORANGE 
CHARIOTS  OF  FIRE 
OUT  OF  AFRICA 


THE 

LADY 

PREFERS 


The  bride's  twin:  Sabrina  Guinness 
with  Johnny  Pigozzi. 


Jagger's  edge:  Jade  Jagger  with 
her  steady  beau,  artist  Piers  Jackson. 


ROMANCING  THE  STONE 


Newly  wedded:  Miranda  and  Keith  Payne 
after  the  ceremony. 


•  What  had  been  dubbed  the  romance  of  the  Rolling  Stones'  re- 
cent tour  led  to  the  marriage  of  Miranda  Guinness  (Mick's  per- 
sonal assistant  and  daughter  of  banker  James  Guinness)  to  Keith 
Payne  (he  made  the  tour's  fifty-five-foot-tall  inflatable  Honky  Tonk 
Women).  Guests  at  Mattingley  Church  in  Hampshire,  England, 
ranged  from  rock  legends  to  English  gentry.  But  exactly  where  was 
Mick  during  the  merry  nuptials?  All  lips  are  sealed. 


Family  affair:  Tony  King  and  the  Watt  os  (Stones  drummer 
Charlie,  flanked  by  daughter  Serafina  and  wife  Shirley). 


Velvet  touch: 
Paraic  Breathnach  in  crushed  velvet. 


Farm  aide: 
Bob  Geldof  in  front  of  a  gate. 
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